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AROADIE EN ESPAGNE, 


“Q'PAIN,” said Talleyrand, ‘is a country in 

which two and two make five.” Seem- 
ing so to a Frenchman, an American might be 
pardoned if he believed it a land in which two 
and two made six, or any other number. An- 
cient Iberia is certainly a region of the unex- 
pected. It is full of surprises and disappoint- 
ments. Nothing ever happens there as onc 
supposes it will, and the knowledge of to-day 
is ever contradicted by the experience of to- 
morrow. For more than three centuries the 
country has been an enigma, politically, relig- 
iously, and socially, that no other Enropean na- 
tion could solve ; and its present condition aug- 
ments its anomaly. Where else could we hope 
to find a queen without a dominion, and a king- 
dom without a king? They who have never 
visited Spain may wonder; but those who have 


The land where “yes” means “no,” and “im- 
mediately” “next week”—where inn-keepers 
assure you they have every delicacy, when they 
know they are besieged by starvation—where 
there are rivers without bridges, and bridges 
without rivers—where highwaymen rob you of 
your last escndo, and then piously commend 
your soul to God—where “princely hospitali- 
ty” signifies fleas for bed-fellows and garlic for 
breakfast—the land where are all these and 
many other contradictions soon prepares you 
for whatever may happen. 

Land of romance and superstition, of chivalry 
and bigotry, of Lope de Vega and Cervantes, of 
Cortéz and the Cid, of Moorish refinement and 
Gothic rudeness, of the Alhambra and the In- 
quisition, of heroism and persecution, of art and 
assassination, of poetry and intrigue, of splendor 


been there will be incapable of new surprises, | and squalor, we have all, at some time, built 
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THE RAILWAY OARRIAGE. 


gorgeous castles upon your monntain-sides, and 
viewed with rapture our broad estates watered 
by the Xenil and Guadalquivir. We shall 
never see you as you appeared to us in our 
youthful dreams, for the outward eye dispels 
the visions of imagination ruthlessly and for- 
ever. Your moonlight will never fall so soft, 
even in Andalusia, nor your guitars drop snch 
sweetness, though under the towers of Se- 
ville, as came to us when reverie blossomed in 
the rich soil of the heart. The splendors of 
Cordova’s cathedral will lessen when we stand 
in its marble aisles; and the nightingales will 
never fill the evening with such music as they 
did before our wandering feet had borne us to 
the ancient palace of the Moorish kings. 

When I first went whirling over the soil Gin 
America we should call it creeping), in the 
midst of cigarette-smoke that made the com- 
partment look like a miniature edition of the 
Blue Grotto of Capri, and when, trying to smile 
serenely at the three sallow caballeros opposite, 
who sat dignifiedly smoking me to death, I heard 
at the stations, ‘* Valladolid,” ‘ Madrid,” ‘*Se- 
ville,” ‘* Granada,” roared out in gutturals fra- 
grant with garlic; my noble castles crumbled, 
and the raw wind of the Sierras swept down 
and chilled my buds of sentiment to death, 

If quite different from what faney and ro- 
mance had painted it, IT was very glad to see 
Spain, and my memory of it is still most wel- 
come. ‘Three things I have found needful to a 
satisfactory visit—patience, politeness, aud pe- 
setis. . 

Armed with these, I could be mildly seraphie 


ion trains that seemed as if they would never 


start, and could inquire numoved for ‘‘accom- 
modations” at the homeliest posada. 

As all travelers know, the impression a strange 
country makes depends largely on what they see 
first—on the way they enter it. To visit Spain 
advantageously it is best to go, as I did, from 
France across the Pyrenees, instead of going, 
as many do, from Cadiz through picturesque 
Andalusia to the less favored provinces, ending 
with the dreariness and sterility of the Castiles. 
No two cities on the Continent are more differ- 
ent than Paris and Madrid; and such quaint 
and curious towns as Vittoria, Burgos, and Val- 
ladolid prepared me for the strange kingdom I 
had entered. 

No person need be told when he has crossed 
the confines of the French empire. Having 
done so, I saw at once I was among another 
people — almost in another world. No more 
the vivacious and mercurial manner of the Gaul 
greeted me; but in its stead the grave and 
measured deportment of the representative of 
half a dozen races, The train on which I trav- 
eled, though the creation of French capital, 
seemed affected by the soil and atmosphere of 
Spain. Its speed was retarded; it was ham- 
pered with delays at every station; it became 
the victim of endless formalities that threatened 
never to untangle themselves. I discovered I 
must undergo a certain acclimating process of 
mind as well as of body. The mood and bear- 
ing that had served me elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent would not support me there. Thad found 
that pretended loss of temper and assumed vio- 
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lence of manner are beneficial in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy; but in Spain they only defeat 
the tourist’s ends, 

Peninsular travel is favorable to one of the 
highest Christian virtues, resignation. This is 
less difficult to practice the moment one dis- 
covers it is absolutely necessary. Job would 
have found his sphere in Spain; at least, the 
need of exercising his characteristic quality. 
If the patient are the strong, they who have 
“done” Spain should have few weaknesses. I 
am confident that I have an outward calmness 
and a degree of self-discipline I never owned 
before I crossed the Pyrenees. Ihave had my 
patience tried all the way from Pamplona to} 
Cadiz, from Badajoz to Barcelona, and though 
I may have lost my temper, I never advertised 
for its return. Spanish officials are often very 
provoking ; but they won't be burried, and can’t | 
be bullied to advantage. Inn-keepers hold as 
an article of faith that their patrons are immor- 
tal, and that a breakfast ordered at eigbt in the 
morning will answer quite as well at tbe same 
hour in the evening. But if you use even such 
mild and allowable oatbs as Carat, Caramba, or 
Vaga usted al demonio, you will not help your 
case. Show a certain energy in politeness, a 
perseverance of courtesy, and you will be duly 
rewarded. 

I remember at Valladolid that, after ordering 
a bottle of wine again and again at the Fonda 
Universal, and failing to get it in four hours, I | 
sent for the host, and told bim I supposed his 
crowded house (it had but two more visitors be- 
sides myself) prevented him from attending to 
mé, but that if he would not keep me waiting | 
more than six hours longer, I should esteem 
him the noblest of gentlemen. The wine came! 
within;five minutes, and afterward I bad no fur- | 
ther cause to complain of delay. 

In driving about Burgos I could not inducé 
my caleséro to go beyond a snail’s pace until I | 
told him I was in no haste whatever, but that 
his mule was walking in his sleep, and might 
fall and hurt himself, He replied, ‘ Afuchas 
gracias, Senor,” and whipped up in fine style 
for the remainder of the afternoon. 

As respects manners, the Spaniards deem 
themselves the politest people on the planet, 
of which they think Spain much the best and | 
by far the most important part. If manners 
do not make the man on the Peninsula, they 
go far toward insuring his comfort or its oppo- 
site, ‘The natives are certainly managed by 
manners, Any departure from civility, how- 
ever small, is always resented, and strict ob- 
servation of it attended with remunerative re- 
sults. One of their proverbs, ‘‘ Politeness gets 
what money can’t purchase,” experience has | 
often taught me the truth of. The Spaniards, 
naturally courteous, expect courtesy from oth- 
ers, and appreciate it to the fullest. When 
you travel, never light a cigar or cigarette 
without offering one to those in the same car-| 
riage, They won’t take it unless urged; but it| 
is the custom of the country; it shows you are 


a man of the world and of good-breeding. <A 
Spaniard always refuses once—that is etiquette 
—and you must do likewise; but when he is 
invited a second time he accepts. At a café 
or restaurant, if you order coffee, chocolate, or 
wine, breakfast or dinner, and there are per- 
Sons at the same table, invite them to join you. 
It will cost you nothing, for they won’t do it ; 
but the invitation will advance you in their es- 
timation, 

Lifting the hat when entering the presence 
of others is more imperative in Spain than in 
France or Italy. Not to do so ina diligencia, 
railway coach, or a room, is thought a viola- 
tion of good-manners, if not a positive offense. 
I have seen sensitive Castilians look angry, 
even fierce, and twirl their mustache with of- 
fended dignity, when foreigners neglected to 
raise their hats. But when the careless per- 
sons remembered, and complied -with the de- 
mand of etiquette, the sallow faces relaxed, 
and a gleam of good-humor darted out of the 
jet-black eyes. Hat-lifting and cigar-giving 
are passports to good treatment every where. 
Many strangers have made fast friends by such 
simple means. Should I be sent to Madrid on 
a diplomatic mission, I should engage a sery- 
ant specially to elevate my sombrero, and a to- 
baceonist to supply me constantly with the best 
of Havanas. By liberal use of both, I think 
I could manage the ministers as well as the 
Cortes, 

The inhabitants of the different provinces, 
though they know and care little about each 
other, all consider themselves Spaniards, and 
as such are jealous of their dignity and reputa- 
tion. They are very nice as to their personal 
honor (pundonor), and regard themselves as 
gentlenien, whatever their station in life, and 
the peer of any foreigner, be his position or 
rank what it may. They often appear cold and 
reserved; but tbey are easily won, and once 
conciliated are extremely obliging. Etiquctte 
is very rigid with them, and never departed 
from in public. When yeu visit any one form- 
ally the proper costume is black, as it is with 
us. If the person you have called on be out, 
you write on the corner of your card E. P. (en 
persona), and leave it with the servant. First 
visits demand marked courtesy, which means 
nothing unless it is repeated at the seeond visit. 
If you are welcome you will be conducted to 
the best room, placed on the right-band of the 
sofa, and your hat treated with as much consid- 
eration as yourself, your host scizing it ardently 
and plaeing it on a vacant chair. As you take 
leave of a lady you say, ‘‘I hurl myself at your 
feet, Madam” (A (os pies de usted, Senora) ; and 
she responds, with an eloquent casting down of 
the eyelids and a graceful sweep of her fan, “I 
kiss your hand, Sir” (Beso @ usted la mano, Sen- 
or), for the reason, perbaps, that neither you 
nor she intend to do any thing of the kind. 
Then she looks tender, and uses the phrase, 
** May you depart with God, and continue well” 
(Vago usted con Dios que usted lo pase bien)! 
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ON THE PROMENATE, MADRID. 


Whereupon you assume a theologically gallant 
air—to be acquired only in Spain—and reply, 
‘“May you remain with God” (Quede usted con 
Dios)! 

The name of the Deity occupies a very prom- 
inent place in Peninsular phraseology, and is 
employed under a variety of circumstances. 
Your dearest friend intrusts you to the Divine 
keeping as he folds you in his embrace; and 
the robber does the same when he points his 
blunderbuss at your head, and gently requests 
you to stand and deliver. 

Men are treated very differently from women 
by Spanish ladies. These seldom rise on re- 


ceiving the former, or offer their hand, or ac- 
cept the arm of their escort; but they kiss the 
latter at coming and going. The striking con- 
trast is thought to arise from inherent feminine 
coquettishness, the dark-eyed Castilians desir- 
ing to show men what delights they are de- 
barred from by reason of their sex, One of 
the reasons assigned by the women for not giv- 
ing their hand to their masculine friends is, that 
the doing so disarranges their mantilla; and an- 
other, that it is likely to be mistaken for a mat- 
rimonial intention, The Spanish men, who 
are always saying ill-natured and cynical things 
about the other sex, declare the mantilla is a 
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much more serious matter than marriage; that| It is etiquette to avoid the appearance of be- 
an ill-fitting garment is more difficult to man- ing alone with a lady within doors; so that on 
age than a poor husband. }entering a drawing-room you must leave the 
Unless a Spaniard presses you again and) door open, or at least ajar, if she be unattend- 
again to repeat your visit, and assures you his|ed. Spaniards are jealous and suspicious, and 
house is yours, and it and all it contains at your , inclined to put the worst construction upon ap- 
disposal, you can conclude you are not welcome; pearances and opportunities. They never trust 
that you have not created a favorable impression. | their women; aud for that reason, no doubt, arc 
Birthdays are made much of, and when they’ often deceived. It is the tendency of our na- 
occur formal visits are expected. New-Year’s| ture to be no better than the opinion held of 
is devoted to calls, as on this side of the sea, | us. 
and presents, remarkable for their fitness rather; I have found it wholly beneath the Iberian 


than value, are often made to those on whom | dignity to be in haste; and as the people have 


you call, little to do, and less inclination to do it, no one 
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is eoncerned about time. Business, in our sense, | 
_is either unknown or thought a foreign innova- | 
tion; and all engagements in the Peninsula are | 
kept as loosely as some of the Commandments. 
The Spanish are very reserved and taciturn to 
strangers; but with their acquaintances they are 
confidential and talkative. One of the penalties 
of Peninsular friendship is the amount of time re- 
quired for its sustainment. ‘To pass your friend 
in the prado or alameda with a single nod and 
‘€ yood-morning” would be an offense. You 
must not only stop; you must inquire with 
many high-flown compliments after his health, 
that of his wife, his children, and all his near 
relatives. Unless you exercise some energy, 
you will be kept a quarter of an hour or more 
in idle talk; or, perhaps, be carried off to a 
café to drink a cup of chocolate or a bottle 
of wine, and discuss the news and scandal of 
the day. If you meet him near your hotel or 
lodgiug-house, yon must invite him in, though 
he is not expected to enter. Should you un- 
dertake a luncheon or dinner in the house of 
a friend, eat heartily if you would stand well) 
with him, even if your appetite revolts. Yon | 
can never convince your host you appreciate 
his hospitality unless you consume a certain ) 
amount of food. | 

The American custom of paying for your | 
acquaintances in a café or restaurant prevails | 
in Spain, though nowhere else on the Conti-| 
nent. You have more latitude there than | 
here; for you have the privilege of settling 
the bills of ladies you don’t know, if you like | 
their appearance, by informing the waiter pri- 
vately that such is your intention. Formerly 
gentlemen who went on shopping expeditions 
were in the habit of paying for every thing 
their fair friends bought, so that gallantry be- 
came an expensive luxnry. It used to be said ; 
in Andalusia, where women are more coqnet- 
tish and extravagant than in the North, that a 
long purse was needed for a short walk with a 
lady. The custom is quite obsolete now; and 
she who allows you to make purchases for her 
is supposed to be devoid of high-breeding, if 
not of unexceptional morals, They say in Se- 
ville, ‘* Women who receive money never pay 
in the same coin.” 

In the fact that pesetas render exeellent 
service Spain is not different from the rest of 
Europe. In Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany you receive perpetual intimations to 
open your purse; but on the Peninsula you are 
ofte led to infer that what you want can’t be 
had on any account. You are constantly met 
with Quien sabe? Es imposible; so ne puede 
ser; and the phrases are accompanied with so 
much gravity and such apparent sincerity that 
you are inclined to believe them true. But 
they are merely designed to heighten the effect 
of removing the difficulties that stand in the 
way of your pleasure. <A few pesetas will melt 
the most formidable obstacles, The silver key 
unlocks galleries, churches, palaces, monaster- 


ies, and the seeretest of all seeret chambers, 


We Anglo-Saxons think time is money. The 
Iberians hold time as nothing, money as every 
thing. They have an aphorism, somewhat cyn- 
ical of eourse; “‘ When the heart is dead to love, 
it hears the clink of coin and dances to its tune.” 
If a Spaniard of the lower order could be ener- 
getic, in an American sense, he would be so 
before the vision of a purse from which he had 
hopes. He undergoes a revolution when he has 
been feed. His face loses its grimness after his 
palm has been crossed with silver, and he no 
longer persecutes you with the national Quien 


| sabe? which is intended to have the force of an 


overwhelming negative. He who journeys be- 
yond the Pyrenecs, and begrudges custodians 
and servants their propina, puts clogs on his feet 
and scales before his eyes. A judicious and en- 
lightened employment of money has becn to me 
the best guide. It opened doors that had grown 
rusty on their hinges, and revealed to me what I 
should never have suspected. Never fear from 
the high dignity of an official that he will be 
offended at the offer of money. If he deems it 
an insult, he will pocket it and be silent. 

Sinee the introduction of railways, which, be- 
ing built, as I have said, by the French, are not 
the natural outgrowth of the country, and are 
far in advance of the time, the character of 
trayel is very different from what it was. Rail- 
ways are destructive to romanee and variety of 
character; but away from the large cities and 
off the beaten paths, diligencias, muleteers, Ma- 
ragatos, and the coches de colleras still appeared 
to me with all their peculiar surroundings. 
Whenever I could, without serious inconven- 
jence, travel in the old-fashioned and pictur- 
esque way, I always did; and I was largely the 
gainer by it, for I saw the people, and their cus- 
toms and peculiarities, as I could never have 
done otherwise. 

If one could devote two or three years to 
Spain, and were as indifferent to physical dis- 
comfort as the natives, he might take a horse, 
or rather mule—the national animal—and go 
in pursuit of adventures after the manner of La 
Mancha’s knight. Some time I may don a som- 
brero, a zamarra (fur jacket), the indispensable 


| alforjas (saddle-bags), in which a Spaniard car- 


ries every thing, and, mounted on an Andalu- 
sian stecd, accomplish the geography of the Pe- 
ninsula. But before I undertake that I will 
describe what I have already seen. 

Every body who does not go by-rail travels 


| by diligencia in Spain, where private convey- 


ances are almost unknown. When royalty ex- 
isted there it was content with the diligencia. 
Don Francisco de Paula, the Infante, so trans- 
ported himself and his family from the capital 
to the sea-coast; and the reason Don Enrique 
gave for not going to Madrid to marry the 
‘Queen was, that he fonnd it impossible to secure 
a plaee in the vehicle. The diligencia is lum- 
bering and ungainly enough; but it furnishes 
far better company than in France or Italy. I 
always felt as if I had slipped back to the early 
part of the century when I found myself ram- 
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bling over the Castiles or Granada, inhaling 

cigarette smoke, dreaming under the soft night | 
of da bella incognita’s eves, or watching the move- 

ments of the mayoral (guard), who, armed to | 
the teeth, would pass, without the least change, 

for José Maria himself. The guard, like the! 
mounted escort, is usually a retired robber who 

has been pardoned and pensioned, and would 

gladly return to his purse-taking if it were as 

profitable as it used to be. No doubt there is 

often an understanding between the guard and 

escort and the gentlemen of the road (in Spain, | 
as in the United States, every body claims to 

be a gentleman, and stealing and throat-cutting | 
are not considered bars to the distinction); and 
this understanding prevents the plundering of | 
passengers, except in isolated instances. Dili- 

gencias are sometimes four or five days and 

nights on the road; and as all the passengers | 
are locked up together, and as Spaniards of 
both sexes are very susceptible to good-humor, 
politeness, or a proverb, a person of a philo- 
sophical turn of mind has an excellent opportu- 
nity to study manners, character, and costumes. 
The way-side inns are rarely good; but a gratt- 
Jficacioncita will thicken the chocolate, improve 
the salad, increase the freshness of the eggs, 
and whiten the bed-linen amazingly. Various 
have been the comedies and melodramas that 
have had the diligencia for a stage; and the 
haps and mishaps at the posadas furnish variety 
and zest to the journey, as bacon does to the 
famous olla podrida. 

Muleteers are not to be separated from Spain, 
though they are steadily disappearing before the 
whistle of the locomotive. They represent the 
genuine character of the country; seem half 
Moorish, and are called arrieros, from their arre, 
arre, which corresponds to our ‘‘gee up, gee 
up.” I should not have seen Ronda and Gran- 
ada to advantage without the assistance of the 
muleteer, who, being constantly on the road, 
knows every thing that is occurring, and col- 
lects a fund of facts and gossip that is invalu- 
able to the traveler, A more careless, indc- 
pendent, happy-go-lucky fellow than the arriero 
I have not found on the Continent. Walking 
by the side of his patient beasts, or sitting upon 
his cargo, with his legs hanging over the neck 
of one of the animals, listening to the disagree- 
able monotony of the leader’s wooden-clappered 
bell, or singing dismally a dismal ditty, he was 
to me the type of the peculiar ciyilization that 
surrounds him. He smokes and swears and 
sings by turns; carries his guitar and his gun, 
and is ready alike for business gay or business | 
grave, for a serenade or ahomicide. The guit- 
ar and the gun, which are seen together in the 
Asturias no less than in Granada, and which | 
no Spaniard can get along without, reveal the 
softness and the sternness, the tenderness and 
the cruelty, the gallant and the revengeful traits 
of the national character. 

The muleteer is at bottom a fellow of sterling 
qualities—honest, industrious, and good-na- 
tured, unless affronted, when he becomes, from 


his stubborn courage and sinewy frame, a for- 
midable enemy. ‘The landscape of the coun- 
try will lack completencss when it loses the 
muleteers. They make much of its picturesque- 
ness as they go up the zigzag mountain-paths, 
now disappearing, now reappearing, and fill the 
gloomy defiles and aromatic valleys with rude 
tinkling bells and discordant tunes. Singing 
scems their favorite occupation; their fondness 
for vocal exercise arising possibly from supersti- 
tion (ineradicable from the soil), which holds 
that singing frightens away evil. If evil owns 
an ear, especially a cultivated ear, it would nat- 
urally be alarmed at the high-pitched, shattered 
notes of the arrievo, who, like many lovers of 
the interdicted, sings much because he ought 
not to sing at all. Spain is not a land of melo- 
dy as Italy is. The voices of the peasants are 
generally harsh; and the bells, so silvery sweet 
among the Apennines, are clangorous and grat- 
ing beyond the Pyrences. 

A singular species of muleteer I found to be 
the Maragato, whose head-quarters are at San 
Roman in Astorga. He preserves his costume, 
custoins, and mode of life like the Jew and gip- 
sy. His origin is questionable; he does not 
know it himself; but he seems to be a kind of 
Bedouin, to whom a mule supplies the place 
of a camel. He is the medium of traffic be- 
tween Galicia and the Castiles; wears leather 
jerkins, cloth gaiters, red garters, and a slouch- 
ing hat, sneh as is seen in Rembrandt’s pic- 
tures of the Dutch burgomasters, whom indeed 
he much resembles. The attire of the woman 
— Maragata—is still more unique, wearing, 
when she is married, a crescent-shaped head- 
dress that looks very Moorish. She has her hair 
unconfined and falling over her shoulders, her 
bodice cut square on the bosom, and her petti- 
coat, resembling an apron, hangs loosely, is open 
before and behind, and confined at the back 
with a bright-colored sash. She is very fond 
of jewelry and ornaments, and tricks herself out 
on gala days with hnge ear-rings, chains of met- 
al and coral, medals, crosses, relics, and what- 
ever she thinks will assist to make her superb. 
She is a very Oriental and picturesque-looking 
creature in what is considered full dress, and 
suggests both the Greek peasant and the Bar- 
bary Jewess. 

I was fortunate in witnessing a wedding, 
which is a very formal and solemn occasion 
among the Maragatos, and is deemed as mo- 
mentous there as when celebrated in Fifth Av- 
enue, with all the surroundings that tinsel and 
tintinnabulation can lend, I was informed that 
those who enter into the state hold it to be the 
most serious step in life, partaking deeply.of a 
religious character. The ceremonies were pe- 
culiar, and accompanied with a feast. Many 
were bidden, and no one absented himself with- 
out good reason; for it is considered an of- 
fense to remain away. When the guests were 
all assembled, some one was chosen to preside, 
and the president put into au open dish any sum 
of money he chose, All the other men were 
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compelled to give the same amount, and the to- 
tal was handed to the bride as a gift. 

They have not learned yet to advertise the 
contribution and the names of the contributors 
in the newspapers; but that fine custom will 
come no doubt with larger enlightenment, when 
they have achieved our own republican simplic- 
ity of manner. ‘The bride was attired in a som- 
bre mantle that covered her like a pall, to 
which, as she never smiled or displayed the 
least gayety while under its folds, it may fitly 
be compared. She wore it all day, and was| 
never to put it on again, I was told, until her 
husband’s death, when it would serve for a gar-_ 
ment of mourning, ‘Though invited by every 
one, she did not dance on the day of the cere- 
mony, always declining very gravely with the 
words, ‘* Not on such an occasion as this.” At 
sunrise the next morning two roasted chickens 
were brought to the bedside of the married pair, 
and were eaten without rising, in the presence | 
of witnesses, to typify that their lives were | 
united, and that they were thereafter to have 
every thing in common. ‘The same evening | 
there was a ball, which was opened by the 
bride and bridegroom ; but the dance was so 
slow and serious that it hardly deserved the 
name. 

The Maragatos are a melancholy people, and 
take all their pleasures and recreations as se- 
viously as if they had been born in America. 
They can be seen any day with their files of 
Leon mules—the best in Spain—walking along 
the dusty highway to La Corufia, swearing and 
hurling stones in true arriero style at their pa- 
tient beasts. ‘They are much less profane than 
the other muleteers; but the entire class believe | 
violation of the Third Commandment essential 
to their calling. They assured me that it is'im- 
possible to manage a mule without swearing, 
and have a saying that an ass’s ears dre made 
long to catch oaths. 

The Maragatos seemed to me the least polite 
of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, and to have 
a greater dislike to ‘‘ outside barbarians” than | 
any of their countrymen, all of whom hold for- 
eignets as quite superfluous in the plan of crea- 
tion. It may be for this reason that the Mara- 
gatos make no effort to prevent their mules 
from brushing wayfarers or horsemen over the! 
declivities of the mountain-paths, with the pro- 
Jecting baggage strapped on their backs, If 
they succeeded in crowding a man off in that 
manner, I doubt if they would stop to learn 
the consequences, but would comfort them-| 
selves with the thought that no foreigner had | 
a right to interfere with the progress of a well- 
conditioned mule, 

‘The coche de colleras (coach of horse-collars) 
is passing away, but I saw and tried it several 
times in the rural districts and on the public! 
roads, at a distance from the large cities, It 
is very like the English lumbering vehicle of | 
Queen Anne’s time, and the French equipage 
so shapelessly conspicuous in France during 
Louis XIV.’s reign, and which we still see in 


Vandermeulen’s pictures representing the state- 
ly journeys of the pretentious monarch, and in 
the specimens preserved in the Hotel de Cluny. 
The coche is as tawdry, awkward, and uncom- 
fortable as any hidalgo could desire, and so 
harmonious with the character and claims of 
many of the inflated old Dons that I do not 
wonder they have been loth to its surrender. 
It suggests the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury creeping throngh the nineteenth; but is 
much less an anachronism in Spain than it 
would be any where else. 

The coche, drawn by six horses or mules, is 
under the guidance and direction of the master 
and his assistant (ozo), both of whom are often 
fantastically attired in high-peaked hats worn 
over a bright-colored handkerchief fastened 
after the manner of a turban, a gay embroidered 
Jacket, plush breeches, a red or yellow sash, 
and shoes of undressed leather. In the sash is 
the navaja (knife) that all the peasants carry, 
for ordinary and extraordinary use, for pacific 
and hostile purposes, 

No Spaniard of the humbler class is without 
his knife. He is enamored of offensive weap- 
ons, seldom going any where without his gun, 
and never parting company with his blade. He 
is very dextrous with the navaja. In his hands 
it is a formidable weapon. He wields it like a 
gladiator ; can hurl it with precision, and drive 
the blade into a post or a man at a distance 
generally reckoned safe. He is extremely ig- 
norant of anatomy as a sciencc; but he under- 
stands it socially; that is, he knows the exact 
spot at which to aim a mortal blow, and can 
reach the heart of his adversary as quickly and 
surely as any surgeon. 

The mozo, often called el zagal (strong youth), 
is one of the most energetic of Iberian natures. 
He is a thorough factotum, and seems incapa- 
ble of fatigue. One of his most important du- 
ties is to pick up stones on the highway (all 
mules on the Peninsnla are driven by stones), 
and discharge them at the beasts during the 
journey. With this lapideous ammunition he 
is perpetually supplied, and yet he uses it as 
lavishly as raw recruits do their cartridges at 
their first engagement. We is probably the 
most accomplished swearer of the whole Jehu 
class, who are all proficient enough to have a 
cerulean influence on the atmosphere. The 
variety and extent of his oaths are astonishing ; 
but he makes no account of his superiority in 
this regard, and is, I suspect, quite unconscious 
of his genius for the profane. There is no saint 
in the calendar and no evil in the Decalogue he 
does not couple. He anathematizes all created 
things, and if his invocations were answered he 
would bring down the universe in fragments 
upon his irreverent head. The ideal and ex- 
emplar of the mozo is the mayoral. To be reg- 
ularly perched on the box and be intrusted 
with the extlusive guidance of six mules is his 
highest aspiration, and he believes, with a sort 
of quadrupedal and vehiculary theology, that the 
gates of Paradise are just broad enough to ad-. 
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mit the cumbersome coach which is the object 
of his hourly worship, 

How well I remember the preparation and 
starting from a way-side posada of the first coche 
T rode in! 

This starting is an event, and illustrative of 
the country. The attendant circumstances of 
getting off in the morning were full of drollery. 
Though it seemed hardly fair for an American 
to laugh at the people that had so much to do | 
with the discovery of his country, I could not 
help it. It may have been justifiable for their 
interference in our then rather confused inter- 
national affairs. At any rate, I enjoyed the) 
elaborate exordium of departure. 

The harnessing was primitive—the various 
pieces of rope and leather were laid on the 
ground like a net, the animals dragged into it, 
and finally fastened within the mysterious tan- 
gle. The master then collected the heteroge- 
neous reins; the mozo gathered a quantity of 
stones in his sash; the servants and assistants 
of the venta, where I had lodged overnight, 
appeared with sticks, and two or three old wo- 
men, who are older and homelier in Spain than 
any where else, came out with their shrill voices, 
accompanied by a few lean dogs and thirsty 
loungers, resolved to assist on the occasion, 
The master shouted, swore, and shook the, 
reins; the mozo shouted louder, swore deeper, | 
and hurled a volley of stones—he is an ani- 
mated catapult at such times; the attendants 
of the inn brandished their sticks, assaulted the 
beasts, and bellowed vociferously ; the female 
antiques screamed in altissimo; while the 
loungers gesticulated and made grimaces that 
would have frightened any animal but a Span- 
ish mule into mortal speed™ ‘This combined 
clamor and attack, this enforcement of mate- 
rial logic, finally resulted in the moving of the 
ponderous coach, which, as it groaned over the 
uneven highway, resembled a Dutch lugger on 
wheels. It did not seem that the crazy old 
vehicle could reach the end of the journey be- 
fore its absolute dissolution; and I was as 
much surprised as any well-regulated mind al- 
lows itself to be in Spain, when I learned that, 
at the close of the day, it had accomplished 
twenty-five or thirty miles. 

The hours were not misspent. I found en- 
tertainment in listening to the calling out of 
the driver to his obdurate beasts. ‘They had 
sonorous and many-syllabled names, like Balea- 
tilla, Robidetto, Arthemayor, and Chippimenta, 
and the last syllable was dwelt upon with a 
species of operatic quaver that would have elic- 
ited applause at the Theatre Real of Madrid. 

The truest and purest representatives - of 
Spain I found, of course, in New and Old Cas- 
tile. ‘Though the largest provinces in the coun- | 
try, embracing a third of its entirety, and con- 
taining some of the most ancient and national 
cities, they have, with a good deal of fine scen- | 
ery, much of the dreariest and sterilest in the 
kingdom, ‘The mountainous regions include 
numerous landscapes which render the plains | 


and table-lands (parameras and tierras di campo), 
without trees, hedges, inclosures, or landmarks, 
oppressively sad and monotonous. ‘Those plains, 
like the Siberian steppes, give rest neither to 
the eye nor to the mind. Dryness is their per- 
vading feature; and during the summer the 
soil is parched and scorched by the sun. In 
the Castiles, every object, animate and inani- 
mate, is literally burned umber. The land, the 
huts which make up the scattered hamlets, the 
peasants, the mules, the stews even, and the 
scant verdure, are all brown—a color I ought to 
approve of for personal reasons, but which in 
excess may be objectionable artistically. When 
I first traveled through those spacious provinces, 
the apparent desolation, the mud-hovels or 
mud-huts, made of sun-dried bricks (adobes), 
the hard-featured, unwashed peasantry toiling 
in the dusty fields, so oppressed me that I re- 
peated Che seccatura! again and again as mile 
after mile of the tawny and barren soil stretch- 
ed and winked under the blazing sun. The 
poverty and destitution reminded me of the 
worst parts of southern Ireland, though in Ulster 
the land smiles with greenness, and the people 
are merry in the midst of misfortune. The 
Castilian peasants seem indolent as they lean 
upon their spades to watch the passing train or 
rumbling diligencia or the perspiring pedestri- 
an—always an object of wonder, for no Span- 
iard can comprehend how any one should walk 
if he can help it; but they resume their labor 
when curiosity is satisfied, and work hard and 
faithfully andlong. They are the least attract- 
ive to the stranger of all the provincialists in 
Spain; but they have good and sterling quali- 
ties, and are probably superior to any of the 
rest in integrity and character. They improve 
upon acquaintance; are patient, loyal, hospi- 
table, and cheerful, with strong domestic tastes, 
and a keen sense of humor. 

It is a striking instance of compensation that 
the people who are compelled to live in such a 
dreary region, and doomed to endless toil, are 
entirely contented, and would not exchange 
their squalid huts for the costliest abodes of 
Granada and Seville. It is their comfort and 
their pride that they are Castilians, which means 
that they have few equals and no superiors. 
They know nothing of other countries than 
Spain, and have no desires beyond it. ‘They 
are in the world, but not of it. Their sphere is 
bounded by the few acres they cultivate, and 
their sympathies confined to the members of 
their family and their immediate neighbors. 
Their thoughts rise no higher than their awk- 
ward head-covering (montera), and their cloaks 
(capas) and over-coats (anguarinas) are the 
boundaries of their wishes. They have no glass 
in the rude apertures called windows; they live 
on chick peas (cicers); they bake in the sum- 


| mer and freeze in the winter; they hardly have 


water enough to drink in the dry season, and 
would never think of wasting it in washing. 
But as they are natives of Castile, where, by- 
the-by, the scap of that name is never seen, 
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they are not unreasonable enough to expect 
such inferior and ynlgar blessings as ease and 
abundance. : 

Seeing a stout and manly fellow laboring by 
the road-side one day I lifted my hat, knowing 
the sensitive dignity of the people, and bade 
him good-morning. He returned my saluta- 
tion, and stopped his work for politeness sake. 

** You have a hard life,” I said, 

‘‘We keep ourselves busy ; but we live, and 
are satistied.” 

“‘And yet you have so little. Yon toil all 
day for coarse food and common lodging.” 

“But we live in Castile.” 

“Ys that compensation for perpetual labor ?” 

“Oh yes; it is an honor to be born here, and 
a glory to till this ancient soil.” 

‘Aren't you discontented sometimes ?” 


**Rarely; but when we are we pray to the 
Virgin, and remember it is youchsafed to few 
to be Castilians.” 

“Couldn't you do better elsewhere than 
here?” 

“Where should we go; are we not already | 
in Castile? There is no other place for a true 
Spaniard.” 

““Wonldn’t you like to have a fine olla, and 
rich wine, and long siestas every day ?” 


FOUNTAIN OF CYBELE ON THE PRADO. 


** Yes, if I could have them here.” 

“You wouldn’t want to change your resi- 
dence, then, for a better condition 2” 

“How could we be in better condition if we 
quitted Castile ?” 

I saw the lusty peasant conld not imagine any 
good to exist out of his province, and begging 
him to accept a cigar, I rode on, and thanked 
Fortune that she had not cast my lot in that 
arid waste. 

There is a native dignity about the Castilians 
that is very remarkable. Albeit narrow, igno- 
rant, and extremely poor, they believe them- 
selves favored of fate. Their manners are often 
better than those of the prosperous citizens of 
Madrid. They do not beg, nor borrow, nor 
make pretense, and so far they are gentlemen; 
and being gentlemen, they are right in fancying 
themselves withont superiors. 

Burgos is one of the first cities of interest I 
visited in Spain, I enjoyed its dullness and de- 
cay after the newness and gayety of Paris, and 
admired the Gothic cathedral and its Spires of 
delicate open stone-work, ‘They seemed so fra- 
gile that they might be blown away by the wind, 
which sweeps over the city as if it were bent on 
undoing the pious enterprise of Ferdinand eZ 
santo. Burgos tecms with the dubious history 
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A BTREET PEDDLER. 


of Rodrigo Ruy Diaz, the redoubtable Cid whose 
marvelous deeds, as recorded, the Spaniards 
have fed their national vanity upon for genera- 
tions. I was shown the castle in which the 
doughty champion was married, and the City 
Hall (Casa del Ayuntiamento) where his bones 
are preserved with the headless skeleton of his 
faithful spouse, Ximena, A most energetic gen- 
tleman Rodrigo must have been, not only in life, 
but after it, as is proved by the story—solemnly 
believed there—that his corpse, in complete 
armor, mounted on Babieca, knocked down a 
Jew at Cardena, who had the temerity to pluck 
the hero by the beard. 
domestic and quiet-loving lady, fearful of such 


post-mortem pugnacity, proceeded straightway 
to put her liege lord underground; and so he 
was carried to Burgos, where he has, so far as 
known, behaved himself as a dead gentleman 
ought to. 

Valladolid, the old capital, seemed a good 
place to visit, from the satisfaction I experi- 
enced in quitting it as soon as I had seen its 
unsightly and unfinished cathedral, its dreary 
strects, and its ruined buildings. 

Once, in Madrid, I asked, what almost every 
body else asks: Why was the capital placed 
here? Philip IL. is responsible for the blunder ; 


Mrs. Cid, no doubt aj and the only reason he ever gave was, that 
| Madrid is the geographical centre of Spain. I 
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have always fancied he was actuated by the 
malignity that so permeated his nature. He 
must have been gratified by reflecting how very 
uncomfortable his survivors would be in the 
sombre city, whose climate is described as nine 
months Greenland and three months Tophet. 

Madrid is to me the least agreeable capital 
in Europe, and, with the exception of St. Pe- 
tersburg, the dearest. It is the Washington 
of the Continent, which no one visits a second 
time unless called there by business or detained 
by destiny. The Spaniards are proud of Mad- 
rid because it is in Spain, and have told me 
with great unction that it is nearly two thou- 
sand years older than Rome. I am confident 
it was never heard of until the tenth century; 
but still I should think it might have been 
built before any other city, as a warning not to 
have another like it. It was rejected in turn 
by Iberian, Roman, Goth, and Moor, and might 
have been to-day an insignificant town but for 
the gout and phlegm of Charles V., who was 
benefited by its rarefied air. I have always 
ascribed to the location of the capital at Mad- 
rid, instead of Lisbon, the decline of the coun- 
try, since it led to the revolt of Portugal and 
many subsequent ills. Various were the efforts 
to remove the capital from the windy basin on 
the Manzanares; but itcould notbe done, Na- 
tions, like individuals, are unable to resist their 
fate. I should send my friends to Paris and 
my foes to Madrid, where nothing but a vig- 
orous constitution prevents men from being 
blown into the nearest cemetery. The deli-| 
cious but pernicious breeze of the Roman Cam- 
pagna is nothing to the air of the ancient Ma- 
joritum, which, as is truly said, will not put out’ 
a candle, but will extinguish life. Many stran- 
gers, broiling in the sun of the Plaza, have 
been delighted with the coolness the Guada- 
rama sends them, until they discovered the un- 
dertakers were watching them with professional 
interest. 

In my opinion there are but four months, 
April and May, October and November, favor- 
able to a visit, though the Carnival time is the 
gayest, if not the most agreeable ‘season. 

The Madrilenians, like the Parisians, live in| 
flats, and have staircases in common; but the 
doors to their apartments are thick and strong, 
and provided with wickets through which the 
servant or occupant surveys you before admis- 
sion. JI obtained an idea from such precau- 
tions that they consider themselves in a state 
of social siege, which is not very far from the 
truth; for every paterfamilias seems imbued | 
with the idea that the external world is only 
waiting for an opportunity to carry off his wife 
and children, and that it behooves him, there- 
tore, to be perpetually on his guard. Some of 
the interiors are desolate enough, and coming | 
out of one in the Calle de Toledo with an Amer-| 
ican one day, after being fearfully bored, I sug- | 
gested placing Dante’s familiar Lasciate, etc., | 
above the door. | 

‘¢That would be classical,” said my compan- | 


‘health. 


ion; ‘but it wouldn't be half as.sensible as the 
vernacular over the wicket, ‘You're not good- 
looking, and you can’t come in.’” 

I can’t commend the hotels of the capital— 
on the whole, [ think the boarding-houses (casas 
de huespedes) are superior—but it is a very fair 
place for thirsty souls, and none in the wide 
world is thirstier than your Castilian. The com- 
mon remark that they don’t‘drink water on the 
Continent does not apply to the Spaniards, the 
dryness of the climate producing a like effect 
upon the inhabitants. I found one of the few 
good things in Madrid to be water, particularly 
that from the spring outside of the Puerta 
Segovia; although the city is not lacking in 
other palatable liquids. The Guadarama snows 
supply the place of ice, and the half-and-half 
(mnit] ¢ mitj), made of barley and pounded cho- 
chos, the clarificd verjuice (agraz) mixed with 
Manzanilla wine, and the beer combined with 
lemon juice (cerbeza con limon), I thought very 
refreshing, and found my opinion momentarily 
confirmed by the natives. In all the public 
squares, promenades, cafés, restaurants, and 
theatres, drinks may be had at any moment. 
Whierever I walked or lounged men and boys 
were going about with matches for lighting 
cigars and cigarettes, and with vessels contain- 
ing water, lemonade, wine, and mixed potables. 
The Spaniards smoke so constantly that they 
keep thirsty from morning to night, and really 
pass their days in alternations between fire and 
water, or something stronger. Emulsions are 
great favorites with them in sickness as well as 
The feche de Almendras, a sovereign 
remedy for various ills, is almost exactly the 
apvy0arn pappaKxov ayaboy of Athenseus, and is 
believed to be excellent from its age, which al- 
ways begets reverence in Spain. 

Beyond certain buildings and certain quar- 
ters, I was hardly repaid as a sight-seer for my 
exertions in the capital. Few of the streets are 
handsome or impressive, and nearly all of them 
have the gloominess and unchangeable aspect 
that spring from the superabundant bile of the 
nation, The Puerta del Sol (it is called the 
Gate of the Sun because it was once the east- 
ern gate, on which the rising sun shone) is now 
a public square in the middle of the city, whence 
the principal thoroughfares radiate. ‘The Pu- 
erta—Murat perpetrated the butchery of 1808 
there—was formerly the resort of idlers, gos- 
sips, and news-mongers, and furnished opportu- 
nity for studying costumes. But modern prog- 
ress has brought changes in dress and habits, 
and substituted for the place-hunter and adven- 
turer the cicerone and mendicant. The former 
is not so desirous to be employed as he is in 
other countries; but the latter is among the 
most importunate of his tribe. 

I have often heard that Spanish beggars are 
So sensitive that if alms are once refused they 
will not ask again. I should have been glad to 
find them so, Bnt I have had a very different 
experience, Denial seems to sharpen their en- 
ergy; and the only phrase reputed to have an 
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SPANISH BEGGARS. 


exorcising power, ‘Will you excuse me, my 
brother, for God’s sake?” (Perdone usted por 
Dios, Hermano ?), has had no more effect npon 
them than wonld appeals to justice upon New 
York hackmen. I once thought that the cheer- 
ful habit our imported beggars have of showing 
their ulcers and their wounds was born of our 
inventive atmosphere, But I have found it is 
a fashion borrowed from the Peninsula, as all 
who visit Spain will find likewise. The Puerta, 
the plazas generally, the Prado, and the Calle 


de Alcala, swarm with the blind, the crippled, | 


and the unfortunates of every sort. He or she 
who has a hideous scar or sore is sure to display 


it, knowing, if your heart does not respond to 
the appeal for charity, that your sensibility will 
so revolt as to seek protection through the purse. 
Of course nearly every mendicant is profession- 
al, and many are impostors, though poverty is so 
common and employment so scarce in Castile 
that three-quarters of the Madrilenians might 
be pardoned for soliciting alms. Such ghastly 
spectacles of marring and maiming are unus- 
ual, even in Southern Europe; albeit I suspect 
not a few of them are artificially produced. I 
have seen miracles wrought in the secular walks 
of life that are almost as remarkable as, though 
far less numerous than, those recorded by the 
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Sightless wretches who besieged me quartos are charged for their use—sit the na- 


with prayers in the morning I have discovered | tivesin the carly morning. Spain rises betimes, 


scanning their reals with a critical eye in the 
afternoon; and one-armed and legless fellows 
sunning themselves in the Prado, would, under 
my mortal vision, be restored to soundness in 
the Buen Retiro Gardens. 

The Plaza Mayor, where executions, autos da 
fé, and royal bull-fights once took place, is a 
large square, interesting now from what it has 
been. The buildings fronting the Plaza were 
leased formerly with the understanding that the 
balconies and front windows should be given up 
to the nobility when spectacles were presented. 
The quarter has been much injured by fires, 
which the priests at one time attempted to ex- 
tinguish by displaying ‘‘the Host,” but with 


/ 
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and supplements sleep by the siesta, and partic- 
ularly in the afternoon and evening, smoking, 
reading newspapers, chatting, and flirting in the 
grave manner that befits the Castilian. I can’t 
admire the Prado; it is a hot and dusty place 
when it is not ehilly and uncomfortable; but it 
is entertaining to open your mental note-book 
there, and jot down the peculiarities of surround- 


_ing men and women who carry on the soft war 


such slender effect as to excite the suspicion 


that fire is an heretical element. 
The Prado, the grand boulevard of the capi- 


tal, two miles and a half long, is to Madrid. 


what the Champs Elysées are to Paris, 
a meadow once, as the name indicates ; but it is 
now entirely innocent of grass or verdure of any 
kind, except that supplied by the long lines of 
trees. Under them, on the iron chairs—two 


It was | 


that has been waged so perpetually since the 
distinctions of physiology were first recognized. 
The eight fountains of the Prado are handsome, 
especially those of Neptune, Apollo, and Cyb- 
ele; and their falling waters are most grateful 
music when heard under the burning svn. 

The Buen Retiro and Botanical Gardens are 
neglected, and have fallen into decay; but the 
Campos Eliseos are well laid out, and much fre- 
quented by both sexes fond of music, dancing, 
feasting, and fire-works. 

The reputation of the Royal Palace drew me 
to it. Like most things material and mental, 
it appears better at a distance than upon near 
approach. It is a vast building of white stone, 
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one hundred feet high and four hundred and 
seventy feet each way, marred by its square port- 
holes and its ungraceful chimney-pots. The 
statues that adorn it are poorly exccuted, and 
their disproportion often offends, The different 
saloons are richly frescoed, ornamented with 
marbles, heavily gilded; but fine taste is not 
observed where money has been lavished most. 
The windows overlook the river Manzanares, 
sometimes so dry in summer that the bed is act- 
ually sprinkled to lay the dust; but the view 
over the slopes, though they are leveled and ter- 
raced, is without the beauty and variety the 
Moors would have given it, had they had an op- 
portunity to introduce their attractive if fantas- 
tic arts. 

In the Royal Armory I saw as large a col- 
lection as there is in Europe—the armor and 
arms of all the actual and fabulous heroes and 
kings of Spain, including the Ferdinands, Phil- 
ips, Charleses, the Cid, Pelayo, Bernardo del 
Capio, and almost every warrior of fame in 
ancient or modern times. Hannibal’s, Augus- 
tus’s, and Julius Cesar’s helmets are preserved; 
but their authenticity I questioned, because 
they betray evidence of having been made 
centuries after those disturbers of the public 


peace had knocked at the door of Olympus 
and been admitted by Jupiter himself. 

A singular institution for Madrid is the Mag- 
dalen Asylum, where I spent several hours. No 
woman is admitted unless indubitable evidence 
of her incontinence be given; and those admit- 
ted are never released, except to marry or be- 
come nuns. Connected with the asylum is a 
house of restraint, where women, wedded and 
single, are sent by their relatives and hus- 
bands who consider them too susceptible for 
security. There are no such houses as these 
outside of the Peninsula; but persons unblest 
with faith think they might be extended to 
other countries with advantage. It may be 
an argument, however, against the benefit of 
the establishments, that women placed there 
are said to be so indignant at the suspicion 
attaching to them that, when released, they 
endeavor to earn the meed of their accusation. 
Hushands who have occasion to be absent from 
home for any length of time not unfrequently 
put their wives under the protection of Las Re- 
cojidas, and take them out when they return. 
This custom is obsolescent, like the employ- 
ment of bolts, bars, and duennas, Even the 
Spaniards have begun to perceive that femi- 
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nine honor must be guarded by moral, not 
material agencies, and that vulgar compulsion 
augments the tendency to sin by adding anger 
to temptation. 

Before I ever set foot in Spain I knew what 
a gloomy and unsatisfactory pile the Escorial 
is. Bnt being there it became my duty as a 
traveler to visit the monastic palace, lest those 
who had been before me should say, when I 
returned: “Not see the Escorial? Alas, my 
friend, you crossed the Pyrenees in vain !” 

Twenty miles from the capital by rail, the 
desolate character of the country through which 
I passed was a proper prelude for the inspection 
of the great granite tomb which a bigoted and 
cruel monarch reared to his own vanity and 
superstition. When I saw the sombre edifice 
frowning in the distance above the savage out- 
line of the Guadarama, I thought-—How fitting 
itis to be the home and grave of PhilipII.! The 
eighth wonder of the world, as it is called, seems 
like a huge family vault, and casts cold shad- 
ows even amidst the fierce sun-glare of Castile. 
Philip’s ostensible object in its erection was, as 
we know, to execute the will of his father in 
constructing a royal burial-place, and also to 
fulfill a vow made to San Lorenzo at St. Quen- 
tin when the tide of battle had set against him. 
Lorenzo, according to theologic accounts, was 
broiled by Valentianus over a slow fire, and to 
this circumstance we owe the Escorial’s grid- 
iron shape, in commemoration of the manner 
of the saintly martyrdom, My knowledge of 
history freshened as I wandered through the 
vast courts. I thought how the saturnine Phil- 
ip went there after the battle of St. Quentin, 
for which, by-the-by, he was indebted to Phih- 
bert of Savoy, and lived fourteen years, the 
cowl over his crown, dying on the very day the 
palace was finished, in such remorse and agony 
as no one who has read the pages of Siguenza 
can fail to remember. When I recall the love 
Philip had for the Escorial, I can understand 
how gloomy must have been his tempcrament 
without looking into the library for the Titian 
portrait with its stony eyes and deathlike cold- 
ness of face. He loved the sacerdotal structure 
because he built it, because its dismalness sym- 
pathized with his, because he conld boast that 
from its solitude he could, with a bit of paper, 
rule the world. A rectangular parallelogram, 
seven hundred feet long, and five hundred and 
sixty-four feet broad, composed of gray gran- 
ite, with blue slates and leaden roofs, it reminds 
mé, in spite of its size, simplicity, and situation, 
of a modern-day barracks or manufactory of 
gigantic proportions. Two thousand seven hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, it is part of the 
mountain on which it stands, and seems a bul- 
wark against the storms and snows of the Sier- 
ras, a species of Hospice of St. Bernard on a 
colossal scale, The architecture is mixed, but 
the Dorie style prevails. The various courts 
represent the interstices of the gridiron, the 
royal residence the handle, and the four towers 


at each corner the legs of the implement re-| marble and gilt bronze. 


‘versed. ‘The custodians are very voluble as to 
‘particulars. They told me it has eleven thou- 
_sand windows (is the number so large because 
they are so small and out of proportion?), 
covers four hundred thousand square feet, has 
‘ twelve cloisters, sixteen courts, eighty staircases, 
| sixty-five fountains, and three thousand five hun- 
dred fect of painting in fresco. Until within the 
last twenty-five years it was allowed to decay. 
Since then it has been partially repaired, though 
it bears numerous weather-beaten traces on ev- 
ery side. 

The palace and convent are now used for 
educational purposes, about three hundred stu- 
dents being instructed there for priestly and 
profane pursuits. The small chamber near the 
oratory is pointed out as the place where the 
crowned zealot breathed his last, and not far 
from the high altar the museum of supersti- 
tion in which he collected thousands of relics 
of saints and martyrs. Never was there a 
greater bigot than Philip. Im what he con- 
ceived to be sacred anatomy he was without an 
equal, as may be seen from the redicario. The 
presentation of a so-called martyr’s toe or a 
saint’s tooth gave him more pleasure than a 
victory; for he believed that either of those 
would go far toward the purchase of absolution 
for his blood-stained soul. After La Houssaye 
pillaged the Escorial he mixed up the relics in 
a manner that would have driven Philip to dis- 
traction if he had been alive; for since then it 
has been quite impossible to determine to whom 
the confused fragments of anatomy belong. I 
remember leaning in the refcario against what 
I supposed to be a fragment of stone; but dis- 
covered, from the horror I excited in the custo- 
dian, who crossed himself and uttered a confu- 
sion of prayers and invocations, that I had done 
something terrible. He explained to me that 
what I had taken for a stone was the thigh-bone 
of Saint Dominic or the thorax of Saint Igna- 
tius—I am very deficient in knowledge of hagi- 
ography—and that it was one of the most cher- 
ished relics of Philip, as he phrased it, of blessed 
memory. He appeared to be as much shocked 
as astounded when I failed to be impressed with 
the enormity of my offense, muttered something 
about the total depravity of heretics, and per- 
haps secretly sighed for the restoration of the 
Inquisition. 

Before I descended to the Pantheon—the 
royal tomb—I lighted a torch that was handed 
me, and with difficulty moved over the slippery 
marble steps. The great family vault is under 
the high altar, so that the priest who elevates 
the Host in the church may confer the bencfit 
of the sacred act upon the dead below. Philip 
II., who really had taste in architecture, made 
the vault plain; but his son and grandson, on 
assuming the crown, rendered it tawdry with 
gilding and variegated marbles, and destroyed 
the impressive effect it originally had. The 
Pantheon is an octagon, about forty feet in 
diameter and about the same height, of dark 
On the eight sides 
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are twenty-six black marble sarcophagt, exact- 
ly alike, perhaps to show the equality of death 
and the peership of sovereigns. On the right 
are the monarchs of the past, and on the left 
are their consorts—etiquette survives the grave 
in Spain—with the names of the deceased on 
each sarcophagus. Vacant niches yawn ex- 
pectant for the future kings and queens, whose 
line was seriously interrupted by the revolution. 
‘The urn Isabella would have oceupied was shown 
tome. Ifshe had songht to assert her right it 
would now be filled, I opine; and it is quite pos- 
sible she would prefer quiet burial some years 
hence in Montmartre or Pére la Chaise to the 
earlier honors of sepulture there. 

At the first break (descanso) in the staircase 
I was conducted into another burial-place, where 
more members of the royal family—lIsabella of 
Valois, Don Juan of Austria, and Don Carlos 
among them—sleep their dreamless sleep. Evy- 
ery body who has read Schiller’s tragedy sym- 
pathizes with the unfortunate son of Philip, and 
is inclined to believe the poetic is the historic 
account. But all the educated persons in Mad- 
rid with whom I conversed on the subject de- 
clare that the prince’s hatred of his father, who 
ordered his arrest in 1568, arose from fits of 
temper, caused by a fall from his horse six years 
before, which impaired both his mind and body. 
They referred me to Raumur for proof that he 
never loved his step-mother, and that both he 
and she died natural deaths, 


In the cloisters and eourt-yards—unpleasant 
and the walls badly painted—I saw nothing to 
detain me, and I was glad to hurry to the han- 
dle of the gridiron (el mango de la parrilla), 
which is, as I have said, the royal residence. 
The rooms of state are poorly furnished, and 
sO uninviting that I do not wonder the mon- 
archs, after spending a few weeks there, hast- 
ened to the fair but artificial gardens of San 
Idlefonso. The kings, queens, and courtiers 
were always accessible to the monks, and prac- 
ticed outward austerities, while their private 
lives were licentions and shameless. They were 
theologic epicures, sinning for the pleasure of 
confessing, and breaking the Commandments 
for the honor of absolution. The rooms Don 
Carlos occupied awoke new pity for him; but 
the indignation I felt against his father was 
softened when I stood in the humble apartment 
where Philip was carried, in his mental and 
physical agony, that he might gaze upon the 
altar he had dishonored, and profane with bigot 
lips the crucifix Charles V. had kissed with ex- 
piring breath. 

With all the shadows and suggestions of the 
Escorial around me, I thought, This is indeed 
like Spain. So proud in feeling, so poor in 
performance; so fearful of innovations, so over- 
borne by the ancient; she stands among nations 

| as this monkish palace, in the midst of sun-glare 
, and desolation, a dark memory of the past aud 
; an awful warning for the future, 
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THE ELEOTRIO SPARK. 


N a summer's morning, when the barometer 
has been high and the sun has been warm 

for several successive days, we sometimes find, | 
at ten o’clock, that not a cloud is to be seen, 


nor the least traee of any mist or haze in any 
part of the sky. 

And yet the atmosphere at such a time as 
this is perhaps more than usually loaded with 
water! 

One indication of the fact that the atmos- 
phere is at such a time more than usually load- 
ed with water is, that the ground is more than 
usually dry. A very large part of the moisture 
which the soil ordinarily contains has been con- 
stantly ascending—during the warm days, or 
weeks perhaps, that have passed—into the air. 
The same process has also been going on from 
all the surfaces of water. The ponds and riv- 
ers and brooks are all low. A large portion of 
their natural and ordinary supply of water has 
been volatilized by the warmth of the sun, and 
now floats in the air in the form of an invisible 
vapor. 

And yet, though the atmosphere contains an 
unusually large supply of watery particles at 


| such a time, we call it dry. And we do right 


to call it so, though perhaps, strictly speaking, 
it would be more proper to call it drying. The 
dampness or dryness of an atmosphere, in its 
effects upon animal or vegetable substances ex- 
posed to it, does not depend upon the absolute 
quantity of water which it holds in solution so 
much as upon its disposition to give up what it 
has, or, on the other hand, to retain it and ab- 
sorb more. If the atmosphere has but little 
water in suspension in it, but is in a condition 


‘to deliver up and deposit what it has upon an 
' object exposed to it, we call it a wet atmosphere. 


The day when such a state of things exists we 
call a wet day, though perhaps it would be more 
strictly accurate to say a wetting day. At any 
rate, that is what we mean. 

A ribbon, which, like other such fabries, in 
its ordinary state of exposure to atmospheric 
influences, is never wholly free from water—or, 
in other words, which is never perfectly dry,* 
and can not be made so without great difficulty, 
and only by a very nice and careful chemical 
proeess—waved in such an atmosphere, imbibes 
more water than it had before, and perhaps re- 
ceives enough to make it feel sensibly damp to 
the touch. 

On the other hand, if the atmosphere has a 
great quantity of water in suspension, but still 
is in such a condition that, instead of being in- 


| clined to surrender what it has, it thirsts, so to 


speak, for more, then we call it a dry atmos- 
phere; not meaning, however, strictly speak- 


‘ing, that it is dry in itself, but drying in its 


effects upon bodies exposed to it. 


* That is to say, it is never perfectly dry, if we mean 
by that perfectly free from water. In common parlance 
we call any substance dry when it contains so little 
water that it does not communicate what it has to- 
any other substance brought into contact with it. It 
is perfectly proper to nse the word in this sense, pro- 
vided we understand that it does not denote absolute 
destitution of water. 
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A ribbon waved in such an atmosphere as 
this will be found, by the application of nice 
tests, to have less moisture in its texture than 
before. The air, though heavily charged with 
aqueous vapor, is still unsatisfied, and demands 
more. To supply this want it takes up water 
wherever it can find it, and thus dries, or tends 
to dry, all moist bodies. We accordingly call 
it a dry, meaning a drying, atmosphere. , 

An instrument contrived to indicate the de- 
gree of moisture contained in the atmosphere 
is called an hygrometer. There are different 
instruments of this character, which act on 
very different principles. Perhaps the most 
simple are those in which a slender cord, or 
eyen a single filament of some animal or veg- 
etable substance, is employed to denote, by its 
contractions ,and elongations, the degree of 
moisture which acts upon it. The hygrome- 
ter of Saussure (Fig. 1) shows this instrument 
in its most simple form. The filament, con- 
sisting usually of a hair properly prepared, 
being fixed at one end, and passing round a 
pulley at the other, moves the index as it 
shrinks or expands, according to the hygro- 
metrical condition of the atmosphere around it. 

Vig. 2 is an instrument acting on the same 
principle, but in an improved form. The fila- 
ment is lengthened by means of the pulleys, so 
as to make the movements of the needle more 
sensible; and the whole is so arranged as to be 
put into a case of the form of a watch, to be 
carried in the pocket. The spiral spring seen 
below acts to hold the needle at the point indi- 
cated by keeping the filament at all times ina 
state of gentle tension. 

A hygrometrical instrument often takes the 
form of a toy, as in Fig. 3, where the cowl of 
the monk serves as the index, by being drawn 
up over his head or allowed to fall back, ac- 
cording to the state of the atmosphere, as in- 
dicated by the expansions and contractions of 
a hygrometrical fila- 
ment concealed in 
the figure. Such toys 
are made in a great 
variety of forms, al- 
though it is almost 


Fig. 1.—uyeroMETEr _ 
OF SAUSBURE, 5 


Fig. 2.—nHyGROMETER OF MONNIER, 


always the figure of a monk that appears in 
them. The monk is chosen, it is to be pre- 
sumed, not out of any disrespect to his holy 
vocation, but simply on account of the conven- 
ience of his peculiar head-dress for the move- 
ment necessary. VPerliaps, however, there are 
some forms of a lady’s hood which might an- 
swer cqually well. 

But to return to the weather. 

On such a summer’s day as that to which 
we were referring, the capacity of the air for 
absorbing aqueous vapor is very high. The 
chief condition of this high capacity is warmth 
—warm air having the power of taking up wa- 
ter much more rapidly, and holding a much 
larger quantity in solution or suspension, than 
cold. In consequence of this increased capac- 
ity, water has been rising into it in vast quan- 
tities—from the ground, from the surfaces of 
ponds and streams, and from every other source 
of supply. Still it is not satisfied; or, to speak 
without a metaphor, it is not saturated, It de- 
mands more. If there should be a mist or a 
cloud any where in the sky, it dissolves it at 
once, It drinks it, as it were, to quench its 
thirst. 

So, too, if water is sprinkled upon the ground 
at such a time, or upon a board, or upon a rock, 
the atmosphere drinks it with great avidity. 
Loaded though it be already with moisture, it 
still thirsts for more, and eagerly seizes upon 
all that comes within its reach. 

This state of things continues usually, on 
such a day as we have supposed, and in such a 
climate as that of the United States, until about 
noon, and then a phenomenon takes place which 
is of a most mysterious and indeed inexplicable 
character, and one which, were we not so famil- 
iar with it, would excite our wonder and as- 
tonishment in the highest degree—namely, the 
formation, usually in the western sky, of large, 
rounded, and perfectly well defined clouds. The 

wonder is twofold. First, 

why the clouds should be 

formed atall; and secondly, 
why they should be marked 
by such distinct, sharp, and 
well-defined boundaries. 


Fig. 3.—rHn Monk, 


THE MYSTERIES 


OF A THUNDER-SILOWER. 


First, why should such clouds be form- 
ed at all? We can easily imagine that 
the atmosphere might, after taking up 
great quantities of moisture in a warm 
day, or in a succession of warm days, un- 


dergo some gradual change, such as be- 


coming more cold, or more dense, or more 


rare, or in other respects different in con- 


dition from what it was before, and so be 


inclined to give up its water, But we 


should have expected that this change 


would be gradual—that we should see at 


first only a faint general haze, which 


would slowly increase as the change in 
the condition of the air producing it went 
on. Such a general change in the condition 
of the atmosphere, and such a wide-spread 
tendency to precipitate moisture, does actually 
take place sometimes, producing the appear- 
ances which we observe when we say there is a 
storm gathering, 

We can also understand how, when the air 
near the earth has been warmed by the sun, 
and has become loaded with moisture, as in the 
case we have supposed, there might be a cold 
stratum above, which, by some change in the 
currents of the upper air, might be caused to 
pass over it and to dp into it, as it were, and 
chill a portion of the warm air along the line, 
or rather surface, of junction, and so cause it to 
deposit its moisture. This would produce thin 
strata of smooth, or sometimes more or less 
feathery, clouds, known to the meteorologists as 
strati and cirri, such as we often see in a sum- 
mer’s day spread over the whole expanse of 
the sky. 

But what the influence or agency can be to 
canse the atmosphere to change its condition so 
suddenly in the middle of the day, at the time 
when the rays of the sun are most powerful, so 
that, from manifesting an abundant capacity for 
taking up and holding perfectly in solution all 
the water within its reach, it suddenly begins 
to give it up with the utmost rapidity and pro- 
fuseness, is one branch of the mystery which 
the phenomena of a thunder-shower involve. 

A cloud is nothing else than an assemblage 
of small globules or vesicles of water. When 
the globules are very small, so that they float 
in the atmosphere, they forni simply a cloud, 
When they increase in size, so that their weight | 


OLRRIL 


causes them to fall to the earth, they become 
rain, The nature of the globules, however, is 
the same in both cases, and the manner in 
which they are formed is the same. 

Thus the air, which during the whole of the 
forenoon of a hot summer’s day seems to have 
an insatiable thirst for water, so as to drink up 
and hold in an invisible form all that it can ob- 
tain, suddenly, at or about noon, changes its 
condition within certain well-defined limits, 
and begins to release its hold upon it. The 
particles then becoming liquid water once more, 
join together, and, by their mutual attraction, 
arrange themselves into globules, which float in” 
the air, forming mists or clouds, until they be- 
come large enough to descend to the earth as 
rain, 

What can be the reason of this change? If 
it took place at night, after the sun had gone 
down, we should not have been surprised. We 
should have inferred that the withdrawal of the 
beams of the sun, by cooling the air, diminished 
its capacity for water, and caused it to surren- 
der a part of its charge. But why should such- 
a condensation take place during the day? And 
in the middle of the day, too,.just as the beams 
of the sun have become most intense, and their 
influence on the atmosphere, and on the capac- 
ity of the atmosphere for water, are most pow- 
erful? 

But, secondly, suppose a cause to be discoy- 
ered why thus, in the middle of a hot day, and 
under a meridian sun, the air should all at once 
change its condition, and begin so rapidly to 
surrender the water which a few hours before 
it had evinced so great an eagerness to absorb, 
there remains another and a still greater 
mystery, namely, Why the tendency to 
condensation should manifest itself only 
in certain circumscribed spaces in the at- 
mosphere, within which the precipitation 
of the moisture should go on with such 


rapidity as to form a dense and opaque 


mass, sometimes almost wholly impervious 


to the rays of the sun, while immediately 


without them—the boundary being dis- 


tinct, sharp, and exceedingly well defined 


STELATI, 


—the atmosphere should remain as clear 
and pellucid as ever. If we look at the 
outline of one of these rounded summer 
clouds, -we shall see that nothing could be 
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on with such rapidity that great 


drops are formed by millions, 
which descend to the earth in a 
shower so copious as sometimes 
to deluge the whole country over 
which the cloud is formed. 

And yet an hour, perhaps, be- 
fore that same air on that same 
day, and under that same sun, 
was almost as eager to take up 
from the earth that same water, 


BTRATL AND CIRRI AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


more sharply defined. The condensation seems 
to take effect fully and in all its force quite up 
to the line. Beyond the line, and at the very 
instant that it is passed, the phenomenon ceases 
suddenly and entirely. ‘There is here no con- 
densation at all. The air continues as clear 
and transparent as ever. 

Indeed, the landscape painter finds no form 
in nature that he has to delineate with an out- 
line more sharp and clear than that of a sum- 
mer cloud of this character; and so well de- 
fined are the surfaces which bound the area 
of condensation that they will actually reflect 
sound, producing echoes and reverberations, 
like a precipice of rocks or a solid wall. 

These surfaces always assume rounded forms, 
Now, whenever in nature we find any phenom- 
enon develop rounded or spherical forms, there 
is usually indicated a cause or agency bearing 
some relation toa centre. It is attraction to- 
ward a centre, or radiation from a centre, or 
some other influence or action analogous to 
these. 
that there were centres in the atmosphere, in 
which at such a time a tendency to condensa- 


tion is developed by some mysterious means, and | the same manner at every part. 


that the condensation thus- commenced 


Thus, in the present case, it would seem - 


or its equivalent, as it is now to 
throw it down. 

Whenever, in the study of 
nature, we encounter a phenom- 
enon which seems inexplicable, 
so that, after looking into it and 
around it with the closest scru- 
tiny that we can exercise, we 
can find no means of explaining 
it, we always experience a cer- 
tain relief in our perplexity if 
we can find some other difficulty 
which scems analogous to it. 
Next to finding the solution of 
a mystery, it would seem that we are most 
pleased with finding a duplicate of it. Two 
analogous difficulties are less perplexing to us 
than one standing alone, which fact, though it 
may seem paradoxical, is not at all surprising ; 
for in finding the second example of the mys- 
tery we always imagine that we have taken an 
important step toward discovering the secret of 
the first. j 

We have the advantage of this relief in the 
present case; for we find, when we watch the 
conditions under which water in freezing changes 
from a liquid to a solid form, on the surface of 
a lake or river, or in a vessel upon the table, 
that a phenomenon presents itself which is 
strikingly similar to that which we have ob- 
served to take place in the air while it was 
changing from a gaseous to a liquid form. 

Observe what takes place upon the surface of 
a sheet of water when it commences to freeze. 
The air above it grows colder and colder until 
it gets below the freezing-point. It is equally 
cold at every portion of the surface of the wa- 
ter, and we might have expected that the water 
would begin to freeze at the same time and in 
But it is not 


spreads uniformly in all directions, pro- 
ceeding, however, in such a manner as 
to preserve a distinct and well-defined 
boundary between the space to which the 


condensation extends and that beyond. 


Sometimes this process goes on for a 


time, and then the action is reversed. 


The atmosphere seems to recover again 
its disposition to absorb instead of giving 


up moisture, and the cloud grows gradu- 


ally smaller, and finally fades away and 


disappears. In other cases the process 
proceeds with increasing energy. The 
surrendering of water by the air goes 
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so. It begins to freeze at the edges or 
around the little leaves or sticks that may 
be floating on the surface, and from these 
points crystals shoot in various directions 
among the liquid particles, the sides and 
terminations of the crystals being limited 
by distinct and perfectly well defined lines 
separating the ice from the liquid water 


around it, Just as the clouds had been cir- 
cumscribed by definite limits and bounds 


dividing them from the transparent air 


around them. 

Why does not the water begin to so- 
lidify at once universally all over the sur- 
face of the lake, so as to produce a gen- 
eral thickening of the water, with minute par- 
ticles of ice, formed in every part like a cloudy 
precipitate in a chemical solution? The solid~- 
ification never does take place in this general 
manner. There is a part where the water is 
frozen into a solid mass, and a part beyond 
where it remains entirely liquid. The former 
gradually spreads and extends over the latter ; 
but during the process the line of demarka- 
tion between what is liquid and what is solid 
remains perfectly distinct and well defined, so 
much so that when at last the shooting crys- 
tals converging from the circumference toward 
the centre are ready to meet there, having so- 
lidified in their progress almost the whole sur- 
face of the sheet, the little space which still re- 
mains to be closed retains its water to the very 


last moment in the same condition of perfect | 


fluidity as at first. 

Thus there seems a strong analogy between 
the manner in which liquid water becomes solid 
by freezing in a bowl, and that in which gaseous 
water becomes liquid by condensation in the 
summer sky, in this respect—namely, that in 
both cases the process goes on, not by a dif- 
fused and general action pervading the whole 
mass, but by a sort of radiation proceeding from 
centres, in the progress of which a distinct line 
of demarkation is kept up from the beginning 
to the end, between what is brought into the 
new condition, whether liquid or solid, and that 
which yet remains in the old. 

There is one striking difference between the 
visible results in the two cases, and that is that 
in the process of congelation from the liquid 
state the particles of water join each other in 
such a manner as to produce long pointed crys- 
tals, bounded by straight lines and sharp angles ; 
whereas in condensation from the air they group 
themselves in masses which assume rounded 
forms, like the convolutions of smoke. But 
this difference depends, no doubt, on the fact 
that in the latter case the condensed masses 
being fluid themselves, and floating freely in a 
fluid atmosphere, are free to take any form 
which the various attractions and other forces 
to which they are exposed tend to impart to 
them; while in the former the particles are held 
by the solidity which is the special characteristic 
of their new state in the precise positions which 
they first assumed in the act of entering it. 


THE NIMBUS. 


The philosophy of these processes is by no 
means yet fully understood ; but it is well known 
that the singular effects connected with them are 
due, in a very considerable degree, to the action 
of a very mysterious and hidden cause which 
we call electricity. There is abundant and di- 
rect proof that the agency of electricity is con- 

cerned in the process of crystallization in all 

cases; and there is still more striking and im- 

_ pressive proof of its presence, and of its exercis- 

ing a most energetic action, in the formation of 
summer clouds. The mode of action may, how- 
ever, be extremely different in the two cases. 
There certainly is a very great difference in the 
manner in which this mysterious agent mani- 
fests its presence and power to human observa- 
tion in the one and in the other. 

Electricity is the name we give to the un- 

_known cause of certain very curious and re- 
markable effects which we see produced in na- 
ture. We know nothing whatever in relation 
to this cause, except the effects which it pro- 
duces. The imagination is continually strng- 
gling to look beyond these effects, and to form 
some conception of a material substance which 
may exist, in fact, independently of them, and 
which, by its movements, or in some other way, 
may produce them. But this is vain. We 
know nothing, and can know nothing, but the 
effects. The effects properly grouped and 
classified form what we call the science of elec- 
tricity. But the effects themselves are all that, 
strictly speaking, can be the objects of our 
knowledge. 

It is necessary to understand thus where the 
limit lies in respect to the knowledge which we 
may hope to acquire of natural phenomena, in 
' order that we may not be misled by the phrase- 
‘ology which, on account of the poverty of lan- 
| guage, it is necessary for us to use—or at least 

extremely convenient to use—in describing the 
phenomena. We speak of electricity as mov- 
ing from place to place—of its striking—of its 
being diffused over a surface, or concentrated 
in a point. We designate it asa fluid. In- 
deed, it has been extensively believed to be 
really a fluid—one of very great tennity and 
‘elastic force. But whether the phenomena 
| which we witness really result from the pres- 
-ence and progressive motions of such a fluid, or 
from the vibrations or nndulations propagated 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MLEOTRIOITY THROUGH THE CONDENSATION OF STEAM. 


through other material media, or whether they 
are produced in some other mode wholly be- 
yond the experience of man, and, by conse- 
quence, entirely incomprehensible to him, is not 
known. All that we know is that there is a 
peculiar energy, universally diffused through 
nature, existing sometimes in a dormant state 
and sometimes in a condition of the most in- 
tense and energetic action. For convenience 
of language we speak of it as a substance, and 
represent it as moving from place to place. 
But all that is to be understood by this is that 
an energy exists, and is transmitted, without 
at all pretending to know precisely under what 
form or in what way. 


Tt is found that the condensation of Water in, 


the summer sky, such as we have described, is 
always atténded by a great development of this 
unseen and mysterious energy—be it fluid, vi- 


bration, force, or whatever else we choose to 
call it. The more rapid the condensation the 
more copiously is the electricity developed. 
Which is the cause and which is the effect, it 
is impossible to say; but the two phenomena 
accompany each other in a very remarkable 
manner, 

This connection between the development of 
electricity and the condensation of aqueous va- 
por, which was for a long time known only to 
exist in the case of the thunder-cloud, has since 
been found to be universal. The attention of 
scientific men was called strongly to this sub- 
ject by an incident which occurred to an en- 
gineer in charge of a locomotive near Newcas- 
tle, in England, in 1840. This engineer hap- 
pened to pass one hand very near the cloud of 
vapor which was issuing from the escape-pipe 
of his engine, at the instant when the other was 
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in contact with a metallic handle 
attached to some part of the ma- 
chinery, The combination happen- 
ed to be such as to make his body 
part of an electric circnit, and he 
experienced a sudden and quite pow- 
erful shock. 

This incident led to a more thor- 
ough study of the electrical phenom- 
ena connected with the condensation 
of water, and it was found that elcc- 
tricity could be excited in any quan- 
tity by this means. The engraving 
Tepresents a machine or engine con- 
structed by Armstrong for this pur- fe 
pose. It consists of a boiler mount- 
ed upon insulating columns, pro- 
vided, as usual, with fire-box, water- 
gauge, safety-valve, and smoke-pipe, 
and also furnished with an appara- 
tus by which jets of the steam may 
be thrown upon a system of metallic 
points connected with an insulated 
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conductor. The operation of such 


wen 


a machine as this is very powerful, 


though, for obvious reasons, it is not 


a convenient one for practical use. 


ug 
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In the case of the condensation 


Wel 


of vapor in the atmosphere, so long = 


as the cloud remains small, the pres- = 


ence of the electricity doesnot man- — 


ifest itself by any outward sign; but = 


when it becomes large and very 

dense, and especially when it is rap- 

idly formed, the electric energy becomes ex- 
cessive, and it produces two effects strikingly 
manifest to the senses—a brilliant chain of 
forked and glittering light dazzling the eye, 
and a series of tremendous detonations and re- 
verberations overpowering the ear. The di- 
rection of the line of light is often toward 
the earth, and by the very remarkable effects 
which are produced at the termination of it we 
know that in some way or other a force of very 
extraordinary intensity, has been transmitted 
from the cloud to the ground. 

The discharges, as we term them, take place 
sometimes in very quick succession, showing 
that the electric energy is very abundantly de- 
veloped, and in such cases the condensation of 
water goes on in an equally extraordinary man- 
ner. 

This state of things continues for several 
hours. The two effects—namely, the develop- 
ment of electricity and the condensation of wa- 
ter—go on together, the one keeping pace, to 
all appearance, exactly with the other. The 
electricity, as it is developed, discharges itself 
in glittering lines of light darting through the 
air. The water descends, by its gravitation, 
to the earth in a deluging shower. During all 
this time the cloud moves slowly on from west 
to east, increasing all the while in density and 
extent, until the heavens are black with it, and 
the earth for a region of many miles is thrown 
into deep shadow. 


AEMSTRONG’S MACHINE. 


At length the, energy of this double action, 
that of the development of electricity and the 
condensation and precipitation of water, seems 
to reach and pass its maximum, and then grad- 
ually to subside. The descent of the water 
becomes less copious. ‘The flashes and detona- 
tions produced by the electricity become more 
rare. Finally they cease altogether. The 
rain-drops ccase to fall, The air, from haying 
been.so ready to give up the moisture which it 
had held in solution, resumes its former tend- 
ency to absorb it. The remaining globules 
which continue floating in the cloud are dis- 
solved. The cloud itself is thus gradually 
diminished, and finally disappears; and the 
portion of the atmosphere which it occupied, 
though perhaps that portion has in the interval 
been made to traverse a considerable extent of 
country, becomes as transparent and pellucid 
as before, while perhaps at a few miles’ dis- 
tance the same process is just commencing 
anew, from some new centre—to go through 
the same course of developing electricity, and 
condensing water in the most rapid and ener- 
getic manner within a certain circumscribed 
and well-defined space, for a certain limited 
time; and then at length, after exhausting its 
energy, restoring every thing again to its pris-~ 
tine serenity and repose. 

The eye is subject to a singular illusion in 
watching the progress of the thunder-clouds 
which are formed in the west in a summer’s 
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day. They seem to be formed low in the hori- 
zon, and to rise as they come on. But this ap- 
parent lowness of position and subsequent ris- 
ing is all an illusion, the clouds being actually 
at the same height above the surface of the 
earth all the time. 

This is shown to be true by several consid- 
erations. In the first place, if the apparent 
rising of the clouds were a real rising, then 
they must have been formed near the ground 
at the place from which the observer at any 
point sees them appear to rise; in whieh case 
the people living at that place—which can only 
be usually at a distance of eight or ten miles 
from the station of the observer—would see 
them forming all around them, at or near the 
surface of the earth, as fogs sometimes form on 
low grounds in antumn mornings. But this is 
never the case. The thunder-clouds produced 
on a sultry summer afternoon never, to any 
observer, seem near the ground, except when 
they are at a distance from where he stands. 

Thus, when thunder-clouds are formed over 


any great extent of country— 
the State of New York, for in- 
stance—the people of Albany, 
of Utica, of Rochester, and of 
Buffalo all see them high in 
the air. The people of Al- 
bany, it is trne, looking west, 
in the direction of Utica, see 
the clouds close to the hori- 
zon, and they might imagine 
that at Utica they werc really 
lying near the ground. But 
the people of Utica see them 
high inthe air. ‘They, in their 
turn, looking still farther west, 
toward Rochester, see another 
group of clonds near the hori- 
zon, which they too, in turn, 
might suppose to be in fact 
close to the gronnd. Thus it 
is along the whole line. Each 
set of observers sees that their 
own clonds are high, and might 
easily imagine, under the in- 
fluence of au optical illusion, 
that those which lie at a dis- 
tanec from them are low. 

Nor is this-illusion confined 
to the case of clouds. The 
top of the mast of a ship two 
hundred feet above the water, 
seen at a certain distance from 
the observer, just peeps above 
the horizon, and at a little 
greater distance it sinks below 
it altogether. If it were a 
thousand feet high, it would 
only be necessary to remove it 
to a greater distance to bring 
it down as close to the horizon 
as before. 

If, now, there were a ball 
of fire placed upon the top of 
such a mast, and then if in the night the ship 
were to advance rapidly from its distant posi- 
tion toward the station of the observer, the ball 
would seem to rise in the sky, growing larger 
and larger also as it approached, precisely like 
the clectric clouds, while yet, in fact, it would 
remain at the same distance above the surface 
of the water all the time. 

The apparent rising of the cloud, therefore, 
and also a great portion of its apparent increase 
in size, are optical illusions. 

In the same manner, a bird or flock of birds, 
flying toward us at a great altitude, appear to 
be at a comparatively low elevation when they 
first come into view, and to rise as they ap- 
proach—while really they are traversing the 
country at the same level. 

The same principle applies to fixed as well 
as moving points in the sky, making those that 
are near us appear high, and those that are 
more remote lower. This produces the arched 
appearance of the heavens, almost the whole 
of which is due to this optical illusion. 
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We say almost the whole of it, for a level 
stratum, as of clouds for example, spread over 
the sky at a certain distance from the earth, 
would have a slight curvature—that is, a cnrva- 
ture corresponding to that of the surface of the 
globe; but this curvature is too small to have 
any sensible effect in producing the appearance 
of a dome. The dome-like aspect which the 
sky presents is thus a grand optical illusion. 

The light and heat which are so strikingly 
manifested sometimes in electric discharges 
from the clouds are not properties, directly, of 
the electricity itself, but effects developed by 
it in other substances. While the electricity 
remains quiescent in the cloud, the darkness 
and coldness of the cloud are not at all dimin- 
ished by its presence. It is only when it is 
transmitted through the air, or through some 
other resisting medium, that light and heat ap- 
pear. They are not inherent in the electricity 
itself, but are produced in some way by the 


which it passes. Just as the flint and steel, 
cold in themselves, develop an intense heat by 
the friction produced when they are brought 
into collision, 


disruption of the wesisiing sithetanicae cite 


This truth, that the heat and light which ac- 
companies an electric discharge from the clouds 
are affections, not of the electrical energy it- 
self, but of other substances on which this en- 
ergy acts in passing through or over them, is 
abundantly confirmed by experiments which 
are made with electricity artificially excited. 
So long as a quantity of electricity remains in 
a quiescent state on the surface of a eonductor 
or of a Leyden-jar, no matter how great the 
quantity may be, or how highly concentrated, 
it produces no warmth in the substance retain- 
ing it, nor does it cause it to emit any light. 
But when this same supply, thus accumulated, 
is made to pass through the air, it émits an in- 
tense light, and produces a degree of heat suf- 
ficient to fuse metals. 

The electricity of the cloud, then, after being 
gradually accumulated in connection with the | 
process of condensation, at last transmits itself 
through the air, either to the earth or to some 
other cloud; and, in so doing, either by the | 
force of friction or disruption, or by some oth- 
er means to us nnknown, produces an intense 
degree of light and heat. The light, especial- 
ly at night, illumines the whole heavens, and 
the heat inflames or fuses almost every thing 
that comes in its way. 

The track of the electricity through the air, 
in the case of a discharge from the clouds, is 
not usually straight; but its course, as it ap- 
pears to the eye, is a zigzag, with many sharp, 
angular turns, and sometimes irregularly radi- 
ating branches. ‘The duration of the light is 
very short, even upon the retina of the eye, but 
it is very much shorter in reality; for the eye 
retains an impression of light for a sensible 


period after the external light which produced 
it has disappeared. We see this in the well-| 
known experiment of whirling a lighted stick 
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in the air, which produces upon the eye the im- 
pression of a continued circle of fire, while the 
real light is only a point, and not any circle at 
all. It is made a circle on the retina by that 
organ’s retaining the impression which the point 
makes in any given part of the circuit, until the 
said point, in revolving, returns to that part 
again. 

The flash, then, in the case of an electrical 
discharge, is very much more nearly instanta- 
neous, in fact, than it appears to the eye. And, 
strange as it may seem, the actual duration of 
it has been measured. ‘The result of this meas- 
urement shows that to say that the light emit- 
ted by the spark is gone in a second, or a half 
of a second, or a tenth of a second, is enormous- 
ly to exaggerate its duration. To say that it 
endures for the millionth part of a second is to 
multiply the actual length of the period a thou- 
sand times; that is to say, the light has becn 
proved to be so exceedingly brief in its dura- 
tion, that there might be five hundred repeti- 
tions of it, with an equal interval of total dark- 
ness after every flash, in the millionth part of a 
second ! ‘ 

The first effect, undoubtedly, which will be 
produced on the minds of most readers in re- 
ceiving such a statement as this will be the 
conviction that all pretensions to having com- 
puted, and still more to having measured, such 
portions of duration as this must be futile, and 
the results wholly fanciful and imaginary. But 
the very nice calculations of mathematicians and 
philosophers—calculations which would at first 
view seem as extraordinary as this—have been 
abundantly verified in so many instances, as for 
example in the motious and disturbing forces of 
the heavenly bodies, as to entitle those who make 
them to claim from mankind at large some de- 
gree of confidence in the results which they an- 
nounce to us, in cases where we have uot the 
opportunity to verify them. 
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In this case, however, although few persons 
have the means at hand of verifying the calcu- 
lation, the principle on which it is made can be 
rendered so far intelligible as to show that it is 
possible to measure accurately an endless scries 
of periods of duration that are all, in respect 
to minuteness, infinitely beyond the cognizance 
of our senses; thus doing, in respect to time, 
what the microscope enables us to do in respect 
to extension. 

It would be somewhat difficult to describe 
fully the apparatus nsed, and the method of 
using it for accomplishing this result; but a 
general idea of the principle on which it op- 
erates can be very easily communicated. 

Imagine, then, that the hands of a common 
clock are removed, and that the works within 
are connected with the face of the clock, so as 
to cause the face itself to revolve with a mod- 
erate rapidity—for example, at the rate of one 
revolution in each minute. 

Suppose, now, that a sheet of paper is pasted 
upon the glass of the clock-case, so as to hide 
the revolving dial or face entirely from view, 
excepting at one small round spot near the top, 
where a hole had been cut in the paper before 
it was put upon the glass. We will suppose 
that the hole is in such a position as that 
the character XII. should be seen through it 
when the dial is in its natural position. If, 
now, a person standing before the clock looks 
through the hole in the paper, and the clock 
face begins to revolve, moving backward, that 
is from right to left, he will see the numbers 
pass in succession, behind the opening, in the 
order J., 1I., 11I., andsoon, ~ 

If, now, the observer remains in his position, 
with his eyes open for one minute, he will see 
the whole series of the hours come into view. 
If he keeps his eyes open only for a quarter of 
a minute, he will see only a quarter of the se- 
ries, And so, conversely, it would be easy by 
this contrivance to ascertain how long he kept 
his eyes open in any particular instance, from 
knowing how large a part of the series he saw. 
If he were to say,-I opened my eyes just as the 
XII. was leaving the field of view, and shut 
them again just as the II. was coming into it, 
we might say, then you miust have kept them 
open for one-sixth part of a minute; for the 
dial makes one revolution a minute, and it was 
one-sixth part of the circumference that you 
saw. 

It is obvions that the principle would be the 
same if the dial were to revolve once in a sec- 
ond; for then it would be for the sixth part of 
a second that the ohserver’s eyes would have 
been open, if he saw the spaces extending from 
XII. tol. The principle would be the same ; 
but it would be impossible to operate at this 
speed with the human eye, on account of its 
not being quick enongh in receiving and giv- 
ing up the light which strikes the retina, and 
in transmitting the impressions to the mind. It 
is plain, however, that if the eye were quick and 


sensitive enough, the method would be equally | 


applicable to a revolution of once in a second, 
or a hundred times in a second, or at any other 
rate whatever. If the observer saw all the hours 
from XII. to VI. while the dial was revolving at 
the rate of a thousand times in a second, which 
is, of course, at the rate of one revolution in the 
thousandth part of a second, we should know that 
his eyes were open for just one-half that period 
of time; and so with any other portion of the cir- 
cumference of the dial which might come into 
view. 

Now although the sensitiveness of the human 
eye is not quick enough for such an operation, 
we have an agency at our command that is. 
There is a photographic arrangement by means 
of which an impression from light may be taken 
in an inconceivably short space of time. So 
quick is it, indeed, that a cannon-ball, at the in- 
stant of its leaving the mouth of the cannon, 
when it is wholly invisible to the human eye, 
will leave a distinct image of itself upon the 
photographic surface as it passes by an opening 
in a screen opposite to which the photographic 
instrument is placed. 

Now imagine that instead of the living ob- 
server the photographic apparatus above re- 
ferred to is placed before the clock. The room 
is dark. An artangement is made for produc- 
ing an electric spark at such a point in front 
of the clock as that the light from it shall shine 
through the opening in the paper, and illumin- 
ate such a portion of the dial-plate behind as 
shall be in the act of passing during the continu- 
ance of the light. 

The arrangements being all thus made, and 
the dial-plate being set in extremely rapid mo- 
tion, the electric discharge is at length made. 
The light from it shines through the opening 
and illuminates the passing portion of the disk, 
The portion so illuminated impresses its image 
indelibly upon the photographic screen, which, 
being made to move rapidly in a contrary di- 
rection, receives the different portions of the 
impression upon different portions of its sur- 
face; and thus, after the experiment is con- 
cluded, shows precisely how long the illumina- 
tion of the spark continued. 

It will be of course understood that in the 
above explanation no attempt is made to de- 
scribe precisely the exact form of the appara- 
tus used, but only to illustrate the principle on 
which it operates, with a view of showing the 
reader that the idea of making such extremely 
minute measurements of time as have been re- 
ferred to is perfectly practicable, instead of 
being wholly absurd, as it might at first appear, 

Although the light produced by the electric 
spark, even in its effect upon the eye, is so 
nearly instantaneous in its duration, the sound, 
in the case of discharges from the clouds in 
the sky, is greatly prolonged. The sound com- 
mences, when the discharge is near, with a 
series of terrific detonations following each 
other in quick succession, and is followed by 
long, rolling reverberations and echoes which 
are continued for a considerable time. ‘This 
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prolongation of a sound, which is produced hy 
one single and instantaneous impulse, is due to 
two causes. 

The first cause is the difference of the time 
which is required for the sounds produced in 
different parts of the track of the electric dis- 
charge to come in to the ear. Sounds may 
take place, in fact, at the same absolute mo- 
ment of time, and yet come home im succes- 
sion to the ear of any listener. They must do 
so, in fact, if they take place at different dis- 
tances from the ear; and the intervals between 
them, as heard, will depend upon these relative 
distances. 

For example, let us suppose that four can- 
nons are placed in a row upon a plain, at dis- 
tances of a mile from each other, and that an 
observer is stationed in the same line, but at 
tbe distance of one mile from the end of the 
row. Suppose, now, tbat by means of a given 
signal, or by a galvanic wire passing along the 
line, all four of the cannons are discharged at 
the same instant of time, the observer would by 
no means, in such a case, hear them together. 
There would be a distinct interval between the 
several sounds as they reached his ear, on ac- 
count of tbe fact that the sound of the first 
would have to pass through a distance of only 
one mile, while the second would have a jour- 


ney to make of two miles, the third of three, | 


and the fourth of four. Now, as sound travels 
at the rate of a little more than a thousand feet 
in a second, which is not far from a mile in 
five seconds, the observer would hear the re- 


ports at intervals of about five seconds cach; | 


and a period of twenty seconds would elapse 
before all the sounds would come in, 
To apply this reasoning to the case of an 


electric discharge from the clouds, let us sup- 
pose that an observer stands to the eastward of 
a cloud, and at the distance of a mile from it, 
and that the electric discharge passes from one 
cloud to another, the latter being situated a 
mile to the westward of the former. Now, al- 
though the discharge should actually pass across 
this interval in an instant, and the sounds which 
it would produce would be actually simultane- 
ous in all parts of the line, or at least so near- 
ly simultaneous tbat there would be no appre- 
ciable difference, in actual fact, hetween the 
beginning and the end of it, still, as in the 
case of the simultaneous sounds produced hy 
the reports of the line of cannons, the different 
portions of it would come in succession to the 
ear, Five seconds would elapse after the flash 
before the beginning of the clap of thunder 
would be heard, and then five seconds more 
would be required to bring the whole length of 
the sound, so to speak, fully in, and that with- 
out making any account whatever of ecboes 
and reverberations. 

This fact, that sound moves through the air 
in a summer’s day at about the rate of a mile 
in five seconds, gives us a very convenient and 
sufficiently accurate mode of measuring the dis- 
tance from us of auy electric discharge from 
the clouds which we witness, by counting the 
number of seconds that intervene between the 
flash and the commencement of the sound of 
the thunder, and then reckoning a mile of dis- 
tance for every five of the number of seconds 
so ascertained. The seconds may be ohserved 
by means of a watcb or clock, or otherwise, 
accurately enough, by beating seconds with 
the hand, or slow counting. When a thunder- 
cloud is coming on, it will he found that the 
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quick and irregular suceession. 
These sharp and heavy claps, 
which burst forth at intervals 
in the midst of the general 
peal of reverberations, may be 
occasioned either by echoes 
coming from some particular- 
ly large surface of the cloud, 
or else from some portion of 
the line of the discharge which 
lies, as it is mathematically 
expressed, at right angles to 
the axis of the eye. This will 
be made plain by a brief ex- 
planation. 

If the track of the lightning 
is in a line running directly 
from or directly towara the ob- 
server, then the sound will 
come to him, as has been al- 
ready explained, by a gradual 
roll, that from the nearest end 
of the line reaching the ear 
first, and the rest in succession. 
If, on the other hand, the di- 
rection of the line of discharge 
is across the observer’s line of 
vision, so that all parts of it 
are pretty nearly at an equal 
distance from him, then the 
whole sound will come to his 
ears at the same time, and 
the effect will be one lond 
overpowering peal, to be fol- 
lowed by a succession of sim- 
ilar peals, as the sound shall 
be returned by the echoes. 

But in point of fact the track 
of the lightning is seldom or 
never entirely in a line run- 
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interval between the flash and the sound di- 
minishes as the cloud draws near, and then in- 
creases again after it has passed by. 

The sccond cause by which the sound of 
thunder, which in reality consists only of one 
single and instantaneous explosion, is so pro- 
longed is found in the echoes and reverbera- 
tions produced by reflections of the sound, from 
forests, precipices of rocks, faces of mountains, 
and, more than all the rest, from the surfaces 
of the clouds themselves. The fact that clouds 
are capable of reflecting sound and producing 
an echo is abundantly proved by the firing of 
guns—the sonnd created by heavy artillery be- 
ing often much prolonged, and made sometimes 
to resemble very closely a roll of thunder, when 
there are heavy clouds in the sky. 

A peal of thunder, as it strikes the ear, con- 
sists often not of a continued roll, as if the 
echoes were reflected from a range of surfaces 
at nearly equal distances from each other, but 
of a series of rattling detonations, and loud and 


heavy bursts of sound, following each other in! 


ning directly to or from the 
observer, nor directly across 
such a line; but, running in a 
zigzag as it does, its course lies partly in one of 
these directions and partly in the other. The 
result will obviously be that the peal of thunder, 
as it reaches the ear, will consist of sharp and 
rattling bursts of sound following each other 
in quick succession, and passing gradually into 
the more continnous and distant reverberations. 

We have seen thus how the repeated bursts 
and long-continued reverberations of sound in 
thunder are derived from one single instanta- 
neous explosion, which is all that is directly 
produced by the electrical discharge. We now 
have to inquire in what way the electricity op- 
erates in awakening this elementary detonation. 

It is simply by intensely heating the air along 
its passage, so as to occasion a sudden rarefac- 
tion and subsequent collapse of it, and this pro- 
duces the sound. It acts thus in a manner very 
similar to that of gunpowder, which gives a re- 
port when it is fired by means of a sndden and 
violent expansion of the air, followed by an 
equally violent return, the shock of which pro- 
duces the sound. 
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By the mechanical effects 
of electricity are meant its 
power to produce a rending, 
tearing, or disruption of any 
kind inthe substances through 
which it passes. The engrav- 
ing below shows the effect 
produced by a very powerful 
discharge from an electric 
battery through a mass of sol- 
id glass, Analogous effects 
result from its transmission 
through any medium that re- 
sists its passage. It is sup- 
posed, however, that it pro- 
duces these effects, as it awak- 
ens sound, by suddenly and 
violently expanding the air or 
other elastic fluids which it 


finds in the pores of the sub- 


stances disrupted. In this 
respect, too, its action is like 
that of gunpowder. 

It seems not to be capable 
of exercising any impulsive 
force of its own. The heay 
iest electrical discharge di- 
rected against the slightest 
film of gold-leaf will not im- 
part any motion to it, and yet 
a slight discharge will make . 
a hole through a thick piece 
of pasteboard. But on ex- 
amining the hole it is always 
found that the substance of 
the pasteboard is protruded 
on both sides, showing that the 
perforation has been effected 
not by an impulse from with- 
out, but by an explosive force 
from within. This explosive 
force is the sudden expausion 
of the air and aqueous vapor 
contained in the pores of the 
pasteboard by the intense heat developed by the 
electric spark in passing through. 

When, therefore, we speak of lightning strik- 
ing, we do not mean that it produces any of the 
effects of a blow. It simply heats its way, and 
all the mechanical effects which it produces are 
due to the sudden evolution of this heating, and 
the explosive expansion which it gives to any 
gases which it may meet in its track. 

Its effects upon the bodily organization of 
men and of animals are various, according to 
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the part of the system through which, in its ap- 
parent caprice, it chooses its way. In the year 
1866 a coast guard was blinded by a discharge 
from the clouds as he was walking his rounds 
along the cliffs, on the coast of Scotland, watch- 
ing for smugglers. He was made so complete- 
ly blind that he was obliged to wait tillhe could 
obtain assistance, by his cries for help, in order 
to be guided home. Sometimes a person thus 
struck is merely stunned, and soon recovers 
from the shock, At other times life is com- 
pletely and instantaneously destroyed. 

The.heat which electricity thus developes in 
passing, by sudden discharges, through the at- 
mosphere is of very great intensity. It not only 
expands air and water so as to split trees aud 
break down chimneys, but it will often set wood 
and other combustibles on fire, and even fuse 
metals and vitrify sand. A most extraordina- 
ry result sometimes ensues from this vitrifying 
power of electricity in the production of what 
lare called fulgurites. 
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In particular localities, where 
the soil consists of sand of a cer- 
tain quality, and the electricity 
enters it in a discharge from a 
cloud, the expansion of the air in 
the sand along its track as it de- 
scends into the ground drives out 
the sand in every direction, and 


the heat at the same time vitrifies 


it, so as to prevent its return. 
The result is a long tube, usu- 
ally an inch or two in diameter, 
and often branching out into cu- 
rious ramifications. Sueh tubes 
extend sometimes two or three 


feet into the ground, The inte- 
rior surface of them is found to 
be glazed or vitrified, while the 
outside is formed of sand. These 
tubes can sometimes, by careful 
management, be taken ont entire. 
Many of them have thus been 
taken out, and preserved in mu- 
seums as curiosities. It is said 
that vitrified channels of this char- 
acter have in some instances been traced, more 
or less distinetly, through the sand for a dis- 
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tance of twenty or thirty feet. The electric 
discharge is guided in its course by the facil- 
ities for its passage which it finds in its way. 
Water and the metals are the chief conduct- 
ors, and they have accordingly, in general, 
great influence in determining the course of 
the discharge. It is sometimes the water that 
is contained in the pores and vessels of a 
tree; sometimes, probably, that which is falling 
through the air; and sometimes even that flow- 
ing in rivulets along the surface of the ground, 
that guides it on its way. 

Sometimes the electric force is so attracted, 
as it were, by the facilities of this kind which it 
finds in its track, that it passes from the atmos- 
phere to the earth gently and by slow degrees, 
gliding so quietly that, except at night, there is 
nothing to indicate its movement. ‘The light- 
ning-rod, with the sharp metallic points in 
which it terminates above, owes its efficiency, 
in a great measure, to this principle; and a 
natural lightning-rod is sometimes formed by a 
tree, the electricity being gathered from the at- 
mosphere by every pointed leaf among the fo- 
liage, and flowing thence to the ground in a se- 
ries of harmless flashes, of so feeble an intensi- 
ty that only night and darkness can bring them 
into view. 


TWO MOODS. 


I rrvcken the harebells as I went 
Singing along the river-side: 

The skies above were opulent 

Of sunshine. ‘‘Ah! whate’er betide, 
The world is sweet, is sweet,” I cried 


That morning by the river-side, 


The curlews called along the shore; 
The boats put out from sandy beach; 
Afar I heard the breakers’ roar, 


Mellowed to silver-sounding speech ; 
And still I sang it o'er and o’er, 
‘“The world is sweet for evermore!” 


Perhaps, to-day, some other one, 
Loitering along the river-side, 

Content beneath the gracious sun, 
May sing, again, ‘‘ Whate’er betide, 
The world is sweet.” I shall not chide, 
Although my song is done. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


FREDERIOK ON THE FIELD OF BAUMGARTEN. 


NO. VII.—THE CAMPAIGN OF MOLLWITZ. 
REDERICK, returning to Berlin from his 
six week’s campaign in Silesia, remained 

at home but three weeks. He had recklessly 
let loose the dogs of war, and must already have 
begun to be appalled in view of the possible 
results. His embassadors at the various courts 
had utterly failed to secure for him any alliance. 
England and some of the other powers were 
nianifestly unfriendly to him. Like Frederick 
himself, they were all disposed to consult mere- 
ly their own individual interests, ‘Thus infin- 


enced, they looked calmly on to see how Fred- 
erick, who had thrown into the face of the 
young queen of Austria the gage of battle, 
would meet the forces which she, with great en- 
ergy, was marshaling in defense of her realms. 
Frederick was manifestly and outrageously in 
the wrong. 

The chivalry of Europe was in sympathy 
with the young and beautiful queen, who, in- 
experienced, afflicted by the death of her father, 
and about to pass through the perils of mater- 
nity, had been thus suddenly and rudely as- 
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sailed by one who should have protected her Russia, and Maria Theresa to unite, and so 


with almost a brother’s love and care. 


Every ; partition the Prussian kingdom as to render 


court in Europe was familiar with the fact that) the ambitious Frederick powerless to disturb 


the father of Maria Theresa had not only hu-| the peace of Europe. 


manely interceded in the most earnest terms 
for the life of Frederick, but had interposed his 
imperial authority to rescue him from the scaf- 
fold, with which he was threatened by his un- 
natural parent. Frederick found that he stood 
quite alone, and that he had nothing to depend 
upon but his own energies and those of his com- 
pact, well-disciplined army. 

It would seem that Frederick was now dis- 
posed to compromise. He authorized the sug- 
gestion to be made to the court at Vienna, by 
his minister, count Gotter, that he was rcady 
to withdraw from his enterprise, and to enter 
into alliance with Austria, if the queen would 
surrender to him the duchy of Glogau only, | 
which was but a small part of Silesia. But to} 
these terms the heroie young queen would not 
listen. She justly regarded them but as the 
proposition of the highway robber, who offers 
to leave one his watch if he will peaceably sur- 
render his purse. Whatever regrets Frederick | 
might have felt in view of the difficulties in| 
which he found himself involved, not the slight-., 
est indication of them is to be seen in his cor- 
respondence. He had passed the Rubicon. 
And now he summoned all his energies—such | 
energies as the world has seldom, if ever, wit-| 
nessed before, to carry out the enterprise upon 
which he had so recklessly entered, and from 
which he could not without humiliation with- 
draw. 

On the 19th of February, 1741, Frederick, 
having been at home but three weeks, again 
left Berlin with reinforcements, increasing his 
army of invasion to sixty thousand men, to 
complete the conquest of Silesia by the capture 
of the three fortresses which still held out 
against him. On the 21st he reached Glogau. 
After carefully reconnoitring the works, he left 
directicns with prince Leopold of Dessau, who 
commanded the Prussian troops there, to press 
the siege with all possible vigor. He was fear- 
ful that Austrian troops might soon arrive to 
the relief of the place. 

The king then hastened on to Schweidnitz, 
a few miles west from Breslau. This was a 
small town, strongly fortified, about equally dis- 
tant from the three beleaguered fortresses— 
Neisse, Brieg, and Glogau. The young mon- 
arch was daily becoming more aware that he 
had embarked in an enterprise which threat- 
ened him with fearful peril. He had not only 
failed to secure a single ally, but there were 
indications that England and other powers were 
in secret deliberation to join against him. He 
soon learned that England had sent a gift or 
loan of a million of dollars—a large sum in 
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The general motives 
which influenced the great monarchies in the 
stupendous war which was soon evolved are 
sufficiently manifest. But these motives led 
to a complication of intrigues which it would be 
alike tedious and unprofitable to attempt to 
unravel. 

Frederick wished to enlarge his Lilliputian 
realms, and become one of the powers of Eu- 
rope. This he could only do by taking ad- 
vantage of the apparent momentary weakness 
of Austria, and seizing a portion of the ter- 
nitory of the young queen. In order to accom- 
plish this, it was for his interest to oppose the 
election of Maria Theresa’s husband, the grand 
duke Francis, asemperor. The imperial crown 
placed npon the brow of Francis would invest 
Austria with almost resistless power. Still, 
Frederick was ready to promise his earnest con- 
currence in this arrangement if Maria Theresa 
would surrender to him Silesia. He had even 
moderated his terms, as we have mentioned, to 
a portion of the province. : 

France had no fear of Prussia. Even with 
the addition of Silesia, it would be compara- 
tively a feeble realm. But France did fear the 
supremacy of Austria over Europe, It was 
for the apparent interest of the court of Ver- 
sailles that Austria should be weakened, and, 
consequently, that the husband of the queen 
should not be chosen emperor of Germany. 
Therefore France was coming into sympathy 
with Frederick, and was disposed to aid him 
in his warfare against Austria.’ 

England was the hereditary foe of France. 
It was one of the leading objects in her diplo- 
macy to circumvent that power. ‘“‘ Our great- 
grandfathers,” writes Carlyle, “lived in per- 
petual terror that they would be devoured by 
France; that French ambition would overset 
the Celestial Balance, and proceed next to eat 
the British nation.” Strengthening Austria 
was weakening France. Therefore the sym- 
pathies of England were strongly with Austria. 


| In addition to this, personal feelings came in. 


The puerile little king, George II., hated im- 
placably his nephew, Frederick of Prussia, 
which hatred Frederick returned with interest. 

Spain was at war with England, and was 
ready to enter into an alliance with any power 
which would aid her in her struggle with that 
formidable despot of the seas. 

The ezarina, Anne of Russia, died the 28th 
of October, 1740, just eight days after the death 
of the emperor. She left, in the cradle, the 
infant czar Iwan, her nephew, two months old. 
The father of this child was a brothcr of Fred- 
erick’s neglected wife Elizabeth. The mother 


those days—to replenish the exhausted treasury| was the Russian: princess Catharine of Meck- 
of Maria Theresa. His minister in Russia also, lenburg, now called princess Anne, whom Fred- 
transmitted to*him an appalling rumor that a| erick had at one time thought of applying 


project was in contemplation by the king of | for as his wife, 


Russia was a semi-barbaric 


England, the king of Poland, Anne, regent of | realm just emerging into consideration, and 
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no one could tell by what influences it would 
be swayed. The minor powers could be con- 
trolled by the greater—constrained by terror or 
led by bribes. Such, in general, was the state 
of Europe at this time, 

Austria was rapidly marshaling her hosts, 
and pouring them through the defiles of the 
mountains to regain Silesia. Her troops still 
held three important fortresses—Neisse, Brieg, 
and Glogau. These places were, however, 
closely blockaded by the Prussians. Though 
it was midwinter, bands of Austrian horsemen 
were soon sweeping in all directions, like local 
war tempests borne on the wings of the wind. 
Wherever there was an unprotected baggage- 
train or a weakly defended post they came | 
swooping down to seize their prey, and vanished 


as suddenly as they had appeared. Their num-| 
bers seemed to. be continually increasing. All 
the roads were swept by these swarms of ir- 


regulars, who carefully avoided any serious en- | 


gagement, while they awaited the approach of 
the Austrian army, which was gathering its 
strength to throw down to Frederick the gaunt- 
let on an open field of battle. 

Much to Frederick’s chagrin he soon learned 
that a body of three hundred foot and three 
hundred horse, cautiously approaching through 
by-paths in the mountains, had thrown itself 
into Neisse, to strengthen the garrison there. 
This was on the 5th of March, But six days 
before a still more alarming event had oc- 
curred. On the 27th of February Frederick, 
with a small escort, not dreaming of danger, 
set out to visit two small posts in the vicinity 
of Neisse. He stopped to dine with a few of 
his officers in the little village of Wartha, while 
the principal part of the detachment which 
accompanied him continued its movement to 
Baumgarten, 

The leader of an Austrian band of five hun- 
dred dragoons was on the watch. As the de- 
tachment of one hundred and fifty horse ap- 
proached Baumgarten the Austrians from their 
ambuscade plunged upon them. There was 
a short, sharp conflict, when the Prussians fled, 
leaving ten dead, sixteen prisoners, one stand- 
ard, and two kettle-drums in the hands of 
the victors, The king had just sat down at 
the dinner-table when he heard, at the distance 
of a few miles, the tumult of the musketry. 
He sprang from the table, hurriedly mustered 
a small force of forty hussars and fifty foot, and 
hastened toward the scene. Arriving at the 
field he found it silent and deserted, and the 
ten men lying dead upon it. The victorious 
Austrians, disappointed in not finding the king, 
bore their spoils in triumph to Vienna, It was 
a very narrow escape for Frederick. Had he 
then been captured it might have changed the 
history of Europe, aud no one can tell the 
amount of blood and woe which would have | 


been averted. 

It is perhaps not strange that Frederick 
should have imbibed a strong feeling of antipa- 
thy to Christianity. In his father’s life he had 
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witnessed only its most repulsive caricature. 
While making the loudest protestations of pie- 
ty, Frederick William, in his daily conduct, 
had manifested mainly only every thing that is 
hateful and of bad report. Still, it is quite evi- 
dent that Frederick was not blind to the dis- 
tinction between the principles of Christianity, 
as taught by Jesus and developed in His life, 
and the conduet of those who, professing His 
name, trampled those principles beneath their 
feet. In one of his letters to Voltaire, dated 
Cirey, August 26, 1736, Frederick wrote: 

“May you never be disgusted with the sci- 
ences by the quarrels of their cultivators; a 
race of men no better than courtiers; often 
enough as greedy, intriguing, false, and eruel 
as these. 

‘And how sad for mankind that the very 
interpreters of Heaven’s commandments—the 
theologians 1 mean—are sometimes the most 
dangerous of all! professed messengers of the 
Divinity, yet men sometimes of obscure ideas 
and pernicious behavior, their soul blown out 
with mere darkness, full of gall and pride in 
proportion as it is empty of truths. Every 
thinking being who is not of their opinion is 
an atheist; aud every king who does not favor 
them will be damned, Dangerous to the very 
throne, and yet intrinsically insignificant. 

**T respect metaphysical ideas. Rays of 
lightning they are in the midst of deep night. 
More, I think, is not to be hoped from meta- 
physics. . It does not seem likely that the first 
principles of things will ever be known. The 
mice that nestle in some little holes of an im- 
mense building know not whether it is eternal, 
or who the architect, or why he built it. Such 
mice are we. And the Divine architect has 
never, that I know of, told His secret to one 
of us.” 

Notwithstanding these sentiments, the king 
sent throughout Silesia a supply of sixty Prot- 
estant preachers, ordained especially for the 
work, Though Frederick himself did not wish 
to live in accordance with the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, it is very evident that he did 
not fear the influence of that gospel upon his 
Silesian subjects. Very wisely the Protestant 
preachers were directed carefully to avoid giv- 
ing any offense to the Catholics. They were 
to preach in barns and town-halls, in places 
where there was no Protestant church. The 
salary of each was one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year, probably with rations. They were 
all placed under the general superintendence 
of one of the army chaplains, 

Every day it became more clear that Maria 
Theresa was resolved not to part with one inch 
of her territory, and that the Austrian court 
was thoroughly roused in its determination to 
drive the intrusive Prussians out of Silesia, 
Though Frederick had no sernples of conscience 
to prevent him from seizing a portion of the 
domains of Maria Theresa, his astonishment and 
indignation were alike aroused, by the rumor 
that England, Poland, and Russia were con- 
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templating the dismemberment of his realms. | tainly succeed. 


An army of thirty-six thousand men, under the 
old duke Leopold of Dessau,’ was immediately 
dispatched by Frederick to Gotten, on the front- 
iers of Hanover, to seize upon that continental 
possession of the king of England npon the slight- 
est indication of a hostile movement. George 
II. was greatly alarmed by this menace. 

Frederick found himself plunged into the 
midst of difficulties and perils which exacted 
to the utmost his energies both of body and 
of mind, Every moment was occupied in 
strengthening his posts, collecting magazines, 
recruiting his forces, and planning to circum- 
vent the foe. From the calm of Reinbeck he 
found himself suddenly tossed by the surges of 
one of the most terrible tempests of conflict 
which a mortal ever encountered. Through 
night and storm, almost without sleep and with- 
out food, drenched and chilled, he was gallop- 
ing over the hills and through the valleys, climb- 
ing the steeples, fording the streams, wading 
the morasses, involved in a struggle which now 
threatened even the crown which he had so re- 
cently placed upon his brow. Had Frederick 
alone suffered, but few tears of sympathy would 
have been shed in his behalf. But his ambi- 
tion had stirred up a conflict which was soon 
to fill all Europe with the groans of the dying, 
the tears of the widow, the wailings of the or- 
phan. 

Frederick deemed it of great importance to 
gain immediate possession of Glogau. It was 
bravely defended by the Austrian commander, 
count Wallis, and there was hourly danger that 
an Austrian army might appear for its relief. 
Frederick, in the intensity of his anxiety, as he 
hurried from post to post, wrote from every 
stopping-place to young Leopold, whom he had 
left in command of the siege, urging him im- 
mediately to open the trenches, concentrate the 
fire of his batteries, and to carry the place by 
storm. “I have clear intelligence,” he wrote, 
“that troops are actually on the way for the 
rescue of Glogau.” Each note was more im- 
perative than the succeeding one. On the 6th 
of March he wrote from Ohlau: 

““Y am certainly informed that the enemy 
will make some attempt. I hereby, with all 
distinctness, command that so soon as the pe- 
tards are come you attack Glogan. 4nd you 
must make your dispositions for more than one 
attack, so that if one fail the other shall cer- 


1 Leopold of Anhanlt-Dessau was one of the most 
extraordinary men of any age. His life was but a 
constant whirlwind of battle, almost from his birth 
in 1676, to his death in 1747. His face was of the | 
“color of gunpowder,” and his fearless, tumultuous 
soul wasin conformity with the rugged body in which 
it was encased. The whole character of the man 
may be inferred from the following prayer, which it is 
said he was accustomed to offer before entering bat- 
tle: **O God! assist onr side. At least, avoid assist- 
ing the enemy, and leave the result to me.” Lco- 
pold, called the Old Dessawer, and his son, the Young 
Leopold, were of essential service to Frederick in his 
wars. Pages might be filled illustrative of the char- 


acter of this eccentric man. 


I hope you will put off no lon- 
ger. Otherwise the blame of all the mischief 
that might arise out of longer delay must lie 
on you alone.” y 

On the 8th of March Leopold summoned all 
his generals at noon, and informed them that 
Glogau, at all hazards, must be taken tbat very 
night, The most minute directions were given 
to each one. ‘There were to be three attacks— 
one up the river on its left bank, one down the 
river on its right bank, and one on the land 
side perpendicular to the other two. The mo- 
ment the clock on the big steeple in Glogau 
should give the first stroke of midnight the 
three columns were to start. Before the last 
stroke should be given they were all to be upon 
the silent, rapid advance. 

Count Wallis, who was intrusted with the 
defense of the place, had a garrison of about a 
thousand men, with fifty-eight heavy guns and 
several mortars, and a large amount of ammu- 
nition. Glogau was in the latitude of fifty-two, 
nearly six-degrees north of Quebec. It was a 
cold wintry night. The ground was covered 
with snow. Water had been thrown upon the 
glacis, so that it was slippery with ice. Prince 
Leopold in person led one of the columns. The 
sentinels upon the walls were not alarmed un- 
til three impetuous columns, like concentra- 
ting tornadoes, were sweeping down upon them. 
They shouted ‘‘To arms!” The soldiers, roused 
from slecp, rushed to their guns, Their light- 
ning flashes were instantly followed by war’s 
deepest thunders, as discharge followed dis- 
charge in rapid succession, 

But the assailants were already so near the 
walls that the shot passed harmlessly over their 
heads. Without firing a gun or uttering a 
sound these well-drilled soldiers of Frederick 
William hewed down the palisades, tore out 
the chevaux-de-frise, and clambered over the 
glacis. With axe and petard they burst open 
the gates and surged into the city. 

In one short hour the gallant deed was done. 
But ten of the assailants were killed and forty- 
eight wounded. The loss of the Austrians was 
more severe. The whole garrison, one thou- 
sand sixty-five in number, and their materie? 
of war, consisting of fifty brass cannons, a large 
amount of ammunition, and the military chest, 
containing thirty-two thousand florins, fell into 
the hands of the victors. To the inhabitants of 
Glogan it was a matter of very little moment 
whether the Austrian or the Prussian banner 
floated over their citadel. Neither party paid 
much more regard to the rights of the people 
than they did to those of the mnles and the 
horses. 

But to Frederick the importance of the 
achievement was very great. The exploit 
was justly ascribed to his general direction. 
Thus he obtained a taste of that military re- 
nown which he had so greatly coveted. The 
king was, at this time, at his head-quarters at 
Schweidnitz, about one hundred and twenty 
mniles from Glogau. A courier, dispatched im- 
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mediately from the captured town, communica- 
ted to him, at five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
glad tidings of the brilliant victory. 

Frederick was overjoyed. In the exuberance 
of his satisfaction he sent prince Leopold a pres- 
ent of ten thousand dollars. To each private 
soldier he gave halfa guinea, and to the officers 
sums in proportion. To the old duke of Des- 
sauer, father of the young prince Leopold, he 
wrote: 


“The more I think of the Glogau bnsiness . 


the more important I find it. Prince Leopold 
has achieved the prettiest military stroke that 
has been done in this century. From my heart 


| I congratulate you on having such a son. In 
boldness of resolution, in plan, in execution, it 
is alike admirable, and quite gives a turn to my 
affairs.” 

Leaving a sufficient force to garrison Glogau, 
the king ordered all the remaining regiments to 
be distributed among the other important posts ; 
while prince Leopold, in high favor, joined the 
king at Schweidnitz, to assist in the siege of 
Neisse. Frederick rapidly concentrated his 
forces for the capture of Neisse before the 
Austrian army should march for its relief. 
He thought that the Austrians would not be 
able to take the field before the snow should 
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disappear and the new spring grass should 
come, affording forage for their horses. 

But general Neipperg, the Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief, proved as watchful, e1terpris- 
ing, and encrgetic as Frederick. His scouting 
bands swarmed in all directions. The Prussian 
foraging parties were cut off, their reconnoi- 
trers were driven back, and all the movements of 
the main body of the Austrian army were veiled 
from thcir view. General Neipperg, hearing of 
the fall of Glogan, decided, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather and the snow, to 
march immediately, with thirty thousand men, 
to the relief of Neisse. His path led through 


movement of the Austrians, prepared to push 
the siege of Neisse with the ntmost vigor. Leay- 
ing some of his ablest generals to conduct the 
operations there, Frederick himself marched, 
with strong rcinforcements, to strengthen gen- 
eral Schwerin, who was stationed among the 
Jagerndorf hills, on the southern frontier of 
Silesia,.to prevent the Austrians from getting 
across the mountains. Marching from Ottma- 
chau the king mct general Schwerin at-Nen- 
stadt, half-way to Jagerndorf, and they returned 
together to that place. But the swarming horse- 
men of general Neipperg were so bold and watch- 
ful that no information could be obtained of the 


mountain defiles, over whose steep and icy roads situation or movements of the Austrian army. 


his heavy guns and lumbering ammunition wag- | 
ons were with difficulty drawn. 


At the same time Frederick, unaware of the! 


Fredcrick, seeing no indications that general 
Neipperg was attempting to force his way 
throngh the snow-encunibered defiles of the 
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mountains, prepared to return, and, with his 
concentrated force, press with all vigor the 
siege of Neisse. 

As he was upon the point of setting off, 


seven Austrian deserters came in and report- | 


ed that general Neipperg’s full army was ad- 
vancing at but a few miles’ distance. Even as 


they were giving their report sounds of musket- | 


ry and cannon announced that the Prussian ont- 
posts were assailed by the advance-guard of the 
foe. The peril of Frederick was great. Had | 
Neipperg known the prize within his reach the 


of artillery and baggage wagons, was surging 
like an inundation through the streets of Stei- 
nau, the village took fire and was burned to ashes. 
With great difficulty the artillery and powder 
were saved, being entangled in the narrow 
streets, while the adjoiniug houses were en- 
veloped in flames. ‘Lhe night was intensely 
cold. The Prussian army bivouacked in the 
open frozen fields, 

General Neipperg, as his men were weary 
with their long march, did not make an attack, 
but allowed his troops a short season of repose 


escape of the Prussian king would have been 

almost impossible. Frederick had but three or 

four thousand men with him at Jagerndorf, and | 
only three pieces of artillery with forty rounds | 
of ammunition. Bands of Austrian cavalry on | 
fleet horses were swarming all around him. Sel- 

dom in the whole course of his life was Frede-. 
rick placed in a more critical position. 

It was soon ascertained that the main body 
of the Austrian army was fifteen miles to the 
southwest, at Freudenthal, pressing on toward 
Neisse. General Neipperg, without the slight- 
est suspicion that Frederick was any where in 
his vicinity, had sent aside a reconnoitring par- | 
ty of skirmishers to ascertain if there were any 
Prussians at Jagerndorf. General Neipperg, at , 
Freudenthal, was as near Neisse as Frederick | 
was at Jagerndorf. 

There was not a moment to belost. Gener- 
al Neipperg was moving resolutely forward with 
a cloud of skirmishers in the advance and on 
his wings. With the utmost exertions Frede- 
rick immediately rendezvoused all his remote 
posts, destroving such stores as could not hasti- | 
ly be removed, and by a forced march of twenty- 
five miles in one day reached Neustadt. Gen- 
eral Neipperg was marching by a parallel road | 
about twenty miles west of that which the Prus- 
sians traversed. At Neustadt the king was still 
twenty miles from Neisse. With the delay of 
but a few hours, that he might assemble all the 
Prussian bands from the posts in that neighbor- | 
hood, the king again resumed his march. He 
had no longer any hope of continuing the siege 
of Neisse, His only aim was to concentrate all _ 
his scattered forces, which had been spread over . 
an area of nearly two thousand square miles, 
and, upon some well selected field, to trust to 
the uncertain issues of a general battle. There 
was no choice left for him between this course | 
and an ignominious retreat, 

Therefore, instead of marching upon Neisse, | 
the king directed his course to Steinau, twenty | 
miles east of Neisse. The siege was abandoned, 
and the whole Prussian army, so far as was pos- 
sible, was gathered around the king. On the 
fifth of April Frederick established his head- | 
quarters at Steinau. On that same day gen- | 
eral Neipperg, with the advanced corps of his 
army, triumphantly entered Neisse. Appre- 
hensive of an immediate attack, Frederick made 
all his arrangements for a battle. In the con- 
fusion of those hours, during which the whole 
Prussian army, with all its vast accumulation 


in the enjoyment of the comforts of Neisse. 
The next morning, the 6th, Frederick contin- 
ued his retreat to Friedland, ten miles farther 
north. He was anxious to get between the 
Austrians and Ohlau. He had many pieces 
of artillery there, and large stores of ammuni- 
tion, which would prove a rich prize to tbe Aus- 
triaus. It was Frederick's intention to cross 
the river Neisse at a bridge at Sorgau, eight 
miles from Friedland. But the officer in charge 
there had been compelled to destroy the bridge, 


_to protect himself from the Austrian horsemen, 


who in large numbers had appeared upon the 
opposite banks. Prince Leopold was sent with 
artillery and a strong force to reconstruct the 
bridge and force the passage. But the Austrian 
dragoons were encountered in such numbers that 
the enterprise was found impossible. 

Frederick therefore decided to march down 
the river twenty miles farther, to Lowen, where 
there was a good bridge. ‘To favor the opera- 
tion, prince Leopold, with large divisions of the 
army and much of the baggage, was to cross 
the Neisse on pontoons at Michelau, a few 
miles above Lowen. Both passages were suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the two columns ef- 
fected a junction on the west side of the river 
on the 8th of April. The blockade of Brieg 
was abandoned, and its blockading force united 
with the general army. 

Gencral Neipperg had now left Neisse. But 
he kept himself so surrounded by clouds of 
skirmishers as to render his march entirely in- 
visible. Frederick, anxious to nnite with him 
his troops under the prince of Holstein Beck, 
advaneed toward Grottkau to meet that divi- 
sion, which had been ordered to join him. ‘The 
prince had bcen stationed at Frankenstein, with 
a force of about eight thousand, horse and foot. 
But the Austrian scouts so occupied all the 
roads that the king had not been able to obtain 
any tidings from him whatever. 

It was Saturday, the 8th of April, A blind- 
ing, smothering storm of snow swept over 
the bleak plains. Breasting the gale, and 
wading through the drifts, the Prussian troops 
tramped along, unable to see scarecly a rod be- 
fore them. At a little hamlet called Leipe the 
van-guard encountered a band of Austrian hus- 
sars. ‘They took several captives. From them 
they learned, much to their chagrin, and not a 
little to their alarm, that the Austrian army was 
already in possession of Grottkau. 

Instantly the Prussian troops were ordered to 
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the right about. Rapidly retracing their steps 
through the streets of Leipe, much to the sur- 
prise of its inhabitants, they pressed on seven 
miles farther toward Ohlau, and encamped for 
the night. The anxiety of Frederick in these 
hours when he was retiring before the foe, and 
when there was every probability of Iris incur- 
ring disgrace instead of gaining honor, must 
have been dreadful. There was no sleep for 
him that night. The Prussians were almost 
surrounded by the Austrians, and it was quite 
certain that the morrow would usher in a bat- 
tle. Oppressed by the peril of his position, the 
king during the night wrote to his brother Au- 
gustus William, who was at Breslau, as follows. 
The letter was dated at the little village of 
Pogerell, where the king had taken shelter. 


‘My pEARgestT BrorHer,—The enemy has 
just got into Silesia. We are not more than a 
mile from them. To-morrow must decide our 
fortune. If I die, do not forget a brother who 
has always loved you most tenderly, I recom- 
mend to you my most dear mother, my domes- 
tics, and my first battalion, Eichel and Schuh- 
macher are informed of all my testamentary 
wishes. 

‘¢ Remember me always, but console yourself 
for my death. ‘The glory of the Prussian arms 
and the honor of the House have set me in ac- 
tion, and will guide me to my last moment. 
You are my sole heir. I recommend to you, in 
dying, those whom I have the most loved dur- 
ing my life—Keyserling, Jordan, Wartenslcben, 
Hacke, who is a very honest man, Fredersdorf, 
and Hichel, in whom you may place entire con- 
fidence. 

‘*T bequeath eight thousand crowns ($6000) 
to my domestics. All that I have elsewhere 
depends on you. ‘To each of my brothers and 
sisters make a present in my name; a thousand 
affectionate regards to my sister at Baireuth. 
You know what I think on their score; and you 
know, better than I can tell you, the tenderness 
and all the sentiments of most inviolable friend- 
ship with which I am, dearest brother, your 
faithful brother and servant till death, 

‘¢ FREDERICK,” 


.To his friend Jordan, who was also in Bres- 
lau, he wrote : 


‘(My DEAR JORDAN,—We are going to fight 
to-morrow. Thou knowest the chances of war. 
The life of kings is not more regarded than that 
of private people. I know not what will happen 
to me. 

“Tf my destiny is finished, remember a friend 
who loves thee always tenderly. If Heaven pro- 
long my days, I will write to thee after to-mor- 
row, and thou shalt hear of our victory. Adieu, 
dear friend; I shall love thee till death. 

“ PREDERICK.” 


It is worthy of notice that there is no indica- 
tion that the king sent any word of affectionate 
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remembrance to his neglected wife. It is a 
remarkable feature in the character of the em- 
peror Napoleon I. that in his busiest campaigns 
rarely did a day pass in which he did not write 
to Josephine. He often wrote to her twice a 
day. 

Sunday morning, the 9th, dawned luridly. 
The storm raged unabated. The air was so 
filled with the falling snow that one could not 
see the distance of twenty paces; and the gale 
was piling up large drifts on the frozen plains. 
Neither army could move. Neipperg was in 
advance of Frederick, and had established his 
head-quarters at the village of Mollwitz, a few 
miles northwest of Pogerell, He had there- 
fore got fairly between the Prussians and Oh- 
lau, But Frederick knew not where the Aus- 
trian army was. For six-and-thirty hours the 
wild storm drove both Prussians and Austrians 
to such shelter as could be obtained in the sev- 
eral hamlets which were scattered over the ex- 
tended plain. 

Frederick dispatched messengers to Ohlan to 
summon the force there to his aid; the mes- 
sengers were all captured. The Prussians were 
now ina deplorable condition. The roads were 
encumbered and rendcred almost impassable by 
the drifted snow. The army was cut off from 
its supplies, and had provisions on harid but for 
a single day. Both parties alike plundered 
the poor inhabitants of their cattle, sheep, and 
grain. Every thing that would burn was seized 
for their camp-fires. We speak of the carnage 
of the battle-field and often forget the misery 
which is almost invariably brought upon the 
helpless inhabitants of the region through which 
the armies move. The schoolmaster of Moll- 
witz, a kind, simple-hearted, accurate old gen- 
tleman, wrote an account of the scenes he wit- 
nessed. Under date of Mollwitz, Sunday, April 
9, he writes: 

‘‘Country, for two days back, was in new 
alarm by the Austrian garrison of Brieg, now 
left at liberty, who sallied out upon the villages 
about, and plundered black cattle, sheep, grain, 
and whatever they could come at. But this 
day in Mollwitz the whole Austrian army was 
upon us. First there went three hundred hus- 
sars through the village to Griiningen, who 
quartered themselves there, and rushed hither 
and thither into houses, robbing and plunder- 
ing. From one they took his best horses; from 
another they took linen, clothes, and other fur- 
nitures and victual. 

‘¢General Neipperg halted here at Mollwitz 
with the whole army before the village, in mind 
to quarter. And quarter was settled, so that a 
plow-farmer got four to five companies to lodge, 
and a spade-farmer two or three hundred cav- 
alry. The houses were full of otficers, and the 
fields full of horsemen and baggage; and all 
around you saw nothing but fires burning, The 
wooden railings were imstantly torn down for 
fire-wood. The hay, straw, barley were eaten 
away, and brought to nothing. Every thing 
from the barns was carricd out. As the whole 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE MOLLWITZ. 


army could not lodge itself with us, eleven hun- 
dred infantry quartered at Laugwitz. Barz- 
dorf got four hundred cavalry ; and this day no- 
body knew what would come of it.” 

Monday morning the storm ceased. There 
was a perfect calm. For leagues the spotless 
snow, nearly two feet deep, covered all the ex- 
tended plains. The anxiety of Frederick had 
been so great that for two nights he had not 
been able to get any sleep. He had plunged 
into this war with the full assurance that he was 
to gain victory and glory. It now scemed in- 
evitable that he was to encounter but defeat 
and shame. 

At the earliest dawn the whole army was in 
motion. Ranked in four columns, they can- 
tiously advanced toward Ohlau, ready to de- 
ploy instantly into line of battle should the en- 
emy appear. Scouts were sent out in all di- 
rections. But, toiling painfully through the 
drifts, they could obtain no reliable information. 
The spy-glass revealed nothing but the winding- 
sheet of crisp and sparkling snow, with scarcely 
a shrub or a tree to break the dreary view. 
There were no fences to be seen—nothing but a 


smooth, white plain, spreading for miles around. 
The hamlet of Mollwitz, where general Necip- 
perg had established his head-quarters, was 
about seven miles north from Pogerell, from 
which point Frederick was marching. At the 
distance of a few miles from each other there 
were several wretched little hamlets, consisting 
of a few low, thatched, clay farm-houses clus- 
tered together. 

General Neipperg was not attempting to move 
in the deep snow. He, however, sent out a 
reconnoitring party of mounted hussars under 
general Rothenburg. About two miles from 
Mollwitz this party encountered the advance- 
guard of the Prussians. The hussars, after a 
momentary conflict, in which several fell, re- 
treated and gave the alarm. General Ncip- 
perg was just sitting downto dinner. The Prus- 
sian advance waited for the rear columns to 
come up, and then deployed into line. As the 
Austrian hussars dashed into the village of Moll- 
witz with the announcement that the Prussians 
were on the march, had attacked them, and 
killed forty of their number, general Neipperg 
dropped knife and fork, sprang from the table, 
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and dispatched couriers in all directions, gallop- 
ing for life, to concentrate his troops. His force 
was mainly distributed abont in three villages, 
two or three miles apart. The clangor of trump- 
ets and drums resounded ; and by the greatest 
exertions the Austrian troops were collected 
from their scattered encampments, and formed 
in two parallel lines, about two miles in length, 
facing the Prussians, who were slowly advanc- 
ing in the same order, wading through the snow, 
Each army was formed with the infantry in the 
centre and the cavalry on the wings. Frederick 
was then but an inexperienced soldier. He sub- 
sequently condemned the want of military abil- 
ity which he displayed upon this occasion. 

‘¢ We approached,” he writes, ‘‘marshal Neip- 
perg’s army without being discovered by any one 
man living. His troops were then cantoned in 
three villages. But at that time Ihad not suf- 
ficient experience to know how to avail myself 
of such an opportunity. I ought immediately 
to have ordered two of my columns to surround 
the village of Mollwitz, and then to have at- 
tacked it. I ought at the same instant to have 
detached my dragoons with orders to have at- 
tacked the other two villages, which contained 
the Austrian cavalry. The infantry, which 
should have followed, would have prevented 
them from mounting. If I had proceeded in 
this way I am convinced that I should have, 
totally destroyed the Austrian army.”! 

It was now about noon. The sun shone 
brightly on the glistening snow. There was no | 
wind. Twenty thousand peasants, armed and 
drilled as soldiers, were facing each other upon | 
cither side, to engage in mutual slaughter, with 
no animosity between them—no cause of quar- 
rel, It is one of the unrevealed mysteries of 
Providence, that any one man should thus have 
it in his power to create such wide-spread death |. 
and misery. The Austrians had a splendid 
hody of cavalry, eight thousand six hundred in 
number. Frederick had but about halfas many 
horsemen. The Prussians had sixty pieces of 
artillery, the Austrians but eightecn. 

The battle soon began, with its tumult, its 
thunder-roar of artillery and musketry, its gush- 
ing blood, its cries of agony, its death convul- 
sions. Both parties fought with the reckless 
courage, the desperation, with which trained 
soldiers, of whatever nationality, almost always 
fight. : 

The Prussians advaneed, in their long double 
line, trampling the deep snow beneath their feet. 
All their banners were waving. All their bands 
of music were pealing forth their most martial 
airs. Their sixty pieces of artillery, well in 
front, opened a rapid and deadly fire. The 
thoroughly-drilled Prussian artillerymen dis- 
charged their guns with nnerring aim, breaking 
gaps in the Austrian ranks, and with such won- 
derful rapidity that the unintermitted roar of 
the cannons drowned the sound of drums and 
trumpets. 


1 Military Instructions, p. 113. 


he Austrian cavalry made an impetuous 
charge upon the weaker Prussian cavalry on 
the right of the Prussian line. Frederick com- 
manded here in person. The Prussian right 
wing was speedily routed, and driven in wild 
retreat over the plain. The king lost his pres- 
ence of mind and fled ingloriously with the fu- 
gitives.. General Schulenberg endeavored, in 
vain, to rally the disordered masses. He re- 
ccived a sabre slash across his face. Drenched 
in blood he still struggled, unavailingly, to ar- 
rest the torrent, when a bullet struck him dead. 
The battle was now raging fiereely all along the 
lines. 

General Rémer, in command of the Austrian 
cavalry; had crushed the right wing of the 
Prussians. Resolutely he followed up his vic- 
tory, hotly chasing the fugitives in the wildest 
disorder far away to the rear, capturing nine of 
their guns. Whocanimaginethescene? There 
were three or four thousand horsemen put to 
utter ront, clattering over the plain, impetu- 
ously pursued by six or scven thousand of the 
finest cavalry in the world, discharging pistol- 
shots into their flying ranks, and raining down 
upon them sabre blows, 

The young king, all unacenstomed to those 
horrors of war which he had evoked, was swept 
along with the inundation. The danger of his 
falling, in the midst of the general carnage, or 


| of his capture, which was, perhaps, still more to 


be dreaded, was imminent. His friends en- 
treated him to escape for his life. Even mar- 
shal Schwerin, the veteran soldier, assured him 
that the battle was lost, and that he probably 
could escape capture only by a precipitate fligbt. 

Frederick, thus urged, leaving the main body 
of his army as he supposed in utter rout, with 
a small escort, put spurs to his steed in the at- 
tempt to escape. The king was well mounted 
on a very splendid bay horse. ‘A rapid ride of 
fifteen miles in a southerly direction brought 
him to the river Neisse, which he crossed by a 
bridge at the little town of Lowen. Imme- 
diately after his departure prince Leopold dis- 
patched a squadron of dragoons to accompany 
the king as his body-guard. But Frederick 
fled so rapidly that they could not overtake him, 
and in the darkness, for night soon approached, 
they lost his track. Even several of the few 
who accompanied him, not so well mounted as 
the king, dropped off by the way, their horses 
not being able to keep np with his swift pace. 

It was Frederick’s aim to reach Oppeln, a 
small town upon the river Oder, about thirty 
miles from the field of battle. He supposed 
that one of his regiments still held that place. 
But this regiment had hurriedly vacated the 
post, and had repaired with all its baggage to 
Pampitz, in the vicinity of Mollwitz. Upon the 
retirement of this garrison a wandering party 
of sixty Austrian hussars had taken possession 
of the town. 

Frederick, unaware that Oppeln was in the 
hands of the enemy, arrived, with the few of 
his suit who had been able to keep up with him, 
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about midnight before the closed gates of the 
town. 
nels inquired, ‘We are Prussians,” was the 
reply, ‘“‘ accompanying a courier from the king.” 
The Austrians, unconscious of the prize within | 
their grasp, and not knowing how numerous 
the Prussian party might he, instantly opened 
a musketry fire upon them, through the iron 
gratings of the gate, Had they but thrown 
open the gate, and thus let the king enter the 
trap, the whole history of Europe might have 
been changed. Upon apparently such trivial 
chances the destinies of empires and of the 
world depend. Fortunately, in the darkness 
and the confusion, none were struck by the 
bullets. 

At Oppeln there was a bridge across the 
Oder by which the king hoped to escape with his | 
regiment to the free country heyond. ‘There 
he intended to summon to his aid the army of 
thirty-six thousand men which he had sent to 
Gotten under the “‘Old Dessauer.” The dis- 
charge of the musketry of the Austrians blasted 
even this dismal hope. It seemed as though 
Frederick were doomed to drain the cup of 
misery to its dregs. And his anguish must 
have heen intensified by the consciousness that 
he deserved it all. Buta few leagues behind 
him the hleak, snow-clad plains, swept hy the 
night-winds, were strewed with the bodies of 
seven or eight thousand men, the dying and the 
dead, innocent peasant boys torn from their 
homes, whose butchery had been caused by his 
own selfish ambition, 

The king, in utter exhaustion from hunger, 
sleeplessness, anxiety, and misery, for a mo-| 
ment lost all self-control. As with his little | 
band of fugitives he vanished into the gloom of | 
the night, not knowing where to go, he ex- 
claimed, in the hitterness of his despair, “O 
my God, my God, this is too much!” 

Retracing his steps in the darkness some fif- 
‘teen miles he returned to Lowen, where, by 
a bridge, a few hours before, he had crossed 
the Neisse. 'Tanght caution hy the misadven- 
ture at Oppeln, he reined up his horse, before 
the morning dawned, at the mill of Hilbersdorf, ' 
ahout a mile and a half from the town. The 


} 
3 “4 
“Who are you?” the Austrian senti- | 


king, upon his high-blooded charger, had out- 
ridden nearly all his escort; hut one or two 
were now with him, One of these attendants 
he sent into the town to ascertain if it were still 
held by the Prussians. Almost alone he wait- 
ed under the shelter of the mill the return of 
his courier, It was still night, dark and cold. 
The wind, sweeping over the snow-clad plains, 
caused the exhausted, half-famished monarch 
to shiver in his saddle. 

There is a gloom of the soul far deeper 
than any gloom with which nature can ever be 
shrouded, It is not easy to conceive of a mor- 


, tal placed in circumstances of greater mental 


suffering than was the proud, amhitious young 
monarch during the hour in which he waited, 
in terror and disgrace, hy the side of the mill, 
for the return of his courier. At length the 
clatter of hoofs was heard, and the messenger 
came back, accompanied by an adjutant, to 
announce to the king that the Prussians still 
held Lowen, and that the Prussian army had 
gained a signal victory at Mollwite. 

Who can imagine the conflicting emotions 
of joy and wretchedness, of triumph and shame, 
of relief and chagrin, with which the heart of 
Frederick must have heen rent! The army of 
Prussia had triumphed, under the leadership 


of his generals, while he, its young and ambi- 


tious sovereign, who had unjustly provoked war 
that he might obtain military glory, a fugitive 
from the field, was scampering like a coward 
over the plains at midnight, seeking his own 
safety. Never, perhaps, was there a more sig- 
nal instance of a retributive providence. Fred- 
erick knew full well that the derision of Europe 
would be excited by caricatures and lampoons 
of the chivalric fugitive. Nor was he deceived 
in his anticipations. There was no end to the 
ridicule which was heaped upon Frederick, gal- 
loping, for dear life, froin the battle-field in one 
direction, while his solid columns were advanc- 
ing to victory in the other. His sarcastic foes 
were ungenerous and unjust. But when do 
foes, wielding the weapons of ridicule, ever 
pretend even to he just and generous? 

The king, upon receiving these strange and 
unexpected tidings, immediately rode into Low- 
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en. It was an early hour in the morning. He 
entered the place, not asa king and a conquer- 
or, but as a starving fugitive, exhausted with 
fatigue, anxiety, and sleeplessness. It is said 
that his hunger was so great that he stopped at 
a little shop on the corner of the market-place, 
where “widow Panzern,” scrved him with a 
cup of coffee and a cold roast fowl. Thus 
slightly refreshed, the intensely humiliated 
young king galloped back to his victorious 
army at Mollwitz, having been absent from it, 
in his terror-stricken flight, for sixteen hours. 

The chagrin of Frederick, in view of this ad- 
venture, may be inferred from the fact that, 
during the whole remainder of his life, he was 
never known to make any allusion to it what- 
ever. 

After the king, swept away in the wreck of 
his right wing of cavalry, had left the field, and 
was spurring his horse in his impetuous flight, 
his generals in the centre and on the left, in 
command of infantry so highly disciplined that 
every man would stand at his post until he died, 
resolutely maintained the battle. Frederick 


William had drilled these men for twenty years, 
# 


as men were never drilled before or since, con- 
verting them into mere machines, They were 
wielded by their officers as they themselves 
handled their own muskets. Five successive 
cavalry charges these cast-iron men resisted, 
They stood like rocks dashing aside the torrent. 
The assailing columns melted before their ter- 
rible fire—they discharging five shots to the 
Austrians’ two. . 

After the fifth charge, the Austrians, dispir- 
ited, and leaving the snow plain crimsoned with 
the blood and covered with the bodies of their 
slain, withdrew out of ball range. ‘Torn and 
exhausted, they could not be driven by their 


officers forward to another assault. The bat- 
tle had now lasted for five hours. Night was 
at hand, for the sun had already set. The re- 


pulsed Austrians were collected in scattered 
and confused bands. The experienced eye of 
general Schwerin saw that the hour for deci- 
sive action hadcome. He closed up his ranks, 
ordered every band to play its most spirited air, 
and gave the order, “ Forward.” An Austrian 
officer, writing the next week, describes the 
scene, 
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“T can well say,” he writes, ‘‘that I never 
in my life saw any thing more beautiful. ‘They 
marched with the greatest steadiness, arrow 
straight and their front like a line, as if they 
had been upon parade. The glitter of their 
clear arms shone strangely in the setting sun, 
and the fire from them went on no otherwise 
than a continued peal of thunder. The spirits 
of our army sank altogether, the foot plainly 
giving way, the horse refusing to come forward 
—all things wavering toward dissolution.” 

The Austrians had already lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, four thousand four hun- 
dred and ten men. And though the Prussians 
had lost four thousand six hundred and thir- 
teen, still their infantry lines had never for a 
moment wavered; and now, with floating ban- 
ners and peals of music, they were advancing 
with the strides of conquerors. 

Thus cirenmstanced, general Neipperg gave 
the order to retreat, At the double quick, the 
Austrians retired back through the street of 
Mollwitz, hurried across the river Lugwitz by 
a bridge, and, turning short to the south, con- 
tinued their retreat toward Grottkan. They 


left behind them nine of their own guns, and 
eight of those which they had captured from 
the Prussians. The Prussians, exhausted by 
the long battle, their cavalry mostly dispersed 
and darkness already enveloping them, did not 
attempt any vigorous pursuit. They bivouacked 
on the grounds, or quartered themselves in the 
villages from which the Austrians had fled. ° 

On Wednesday, April 12, two days after the 
battle, Frederick wrote to his sister Wilhelmina, 
from Ohlau, as follows : , 


“My DEAREST SisTER,—I have the satisfac- 
tion to inform you that we have yesterday’ to~ 
tally beaten the Austrians. They have lost 
more than five thousand men in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners. We have lost prince Fred- 
erick, brother of margraf Karl; general Schu- 
lenberg, Wartensleben of the carabineers, and 
many other officers, Our troops did miracles, 
and the result shows as much. It was one of 


1 It was the day before. But it is not surprising 
that the bewildered young king should have been 
somewhat confused in his dates. 
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the rudest battles fought within the memory of | 


man. 

‘¢T am sure you will take part in this happi- 
ness, and that tou will not doubt the tenderness 
with which I am, dearest sister, yours wholly, 

“¢ FREDERICK.” 


The king’s intimate fricnd Jordan bad ac- 
companied him as far as Breslau. ,There he 
remained, anxiously awaiting the i®ue of the 
conflict. 


follows : 

‘¢ Srrm,—Yesterday I was in terrible alarms. 
The sound of the cannon heard, the smoke of 
powder visible from the steeple-tops here, all 


led us to suspect that there was a battle going | 


on. Glorious confirmation of it this morning. 
Nothing but rejoicing among all the Protestant 
inhabitants, who had begun to be in apprehen- 
sion from the rumors which the other party 
took pleasure in spreading. Persons who were 
in the battle can not enough celebrate the cool- 
ness and bravery of your Majesty. For myself, 
I am at the overflowing point. I have run 
about all day announcing this glorious news to 
the Berliners who are here. In my life I have 
never felt a more perfect satisfaction. One 


finds at the corner of every street an orator of | 
the people, celebrating the warlike feats of your | 


Majesty’s troops. I have often, in my idleness, 
assisted at these discourses; not artistic elo- 


quence, it must be owned, but gusbing full from | 
| him with distinction. 


the heart.” 

Frederick immediately sent, an announce- 
ment of the victory to his friend Voltaire. 
does not appear that he alluded to his own ad- 
ventures. Voltaire received the note when in 
the theatre-at Lisle, while listening to the first 
performance of his tragedy of Mahomet. He 
read the account to the audience between the 
acts. It was received with great applause. 
“You will see,” said Voltaire, ‘‘ that this piece 
of Mollwitz will secure the success of mine.” 
Vous verrez que cette piece de Mollwitz fera 
réussir la miene. ‘ 

The distingnished philosopher Maupertuis 
accompanied Frederick on this campaign. 
Following the king to the vicinity of the field 
of battle, he took a post of observation at a 
safe distance, that he might witness the specta- 
cle. Carlyle, im his peculiar style of word- 
painting, describes the issue as follows: 

“The sage Manpertnis, for example, had 
climbed some trec, or place of impregnability, 
hoping to see the battle there. And he did see 
it much too clearly at last! In such a tide of 
charging and chasing on that Right Wing, and 
round all the field in the Prussian rear; in such 
wide bickering and boiling of Horse-currents, 
which fling out round all the Prussian rear- 
quarters such a spray of Austrian Hussars for 
one element, Maupertuis, I have no doubt, 
wishes much he were at home doing his sines 
and tangents. An Austrian Hussar party gets 
sight of him on his tree or other stand-point 


On the 11th, the day succeeding the 
battle, he wrote from Breslau to the king, as | 


It | 


(Voltaire says elsewhere he was mounted on an 
ass, the malicious spirit !)—too certain the Aus- 
trian Hussars got sight of him; his purse, gold 
watch, all he has of movable, is given frankly ; 
all will not do. ‘There are frills about the man, 
fine laces, cloth; a goodish yellow wig on him 
for one thing. Their Slavonic dialect, too fa- 
tally intelligible by the pantomime accompany- 
ing it, forces sage Maupertuis from his tree or 
stand-point ; the big red face flurried into sear- 
let, I can fancy, or scarlet and ashy-white mix- 
ed; and— Let us draw a veil overit. He is 
next seen shirtless, the once very haughty, blus- 
tery, and now much humiliated man ; still con- 
scious of supreme acumen, insight, and pure 
science; and though an Austrian prisoner and 
a monster of rags, struggling to believe that he 
is a genius, and the Trismegistus of mankind. 
What a pickle!” 

While in this deplorable condition Mauper- 
tuis was found by the prince of Lichtenstein, 
an Austrian officer who had met him in Paris. 
The prince rescued him from his brutal captors 
and supplied him with clothing. He was, how- 
ever, taken to Vienna as a prisoner of war, 
where he was placed on parole. Voltaire, whose 
unamiable nature was pervaded by a very mark- 
ed vein of malignity, made himself very merry 
over the misfortunes of the philosopher. As 
Maupertnis glided about the streets of Vienna 
for a time in obscurity, the newspapers began 
to speak of his scientific celebrity. He was 
thus brought into notice. The queen treated 
The grand duke Francis 
drew his own watch from his pocket, and pre- 
sented it to Maupertuis in recompense for the 
one he had lost. Eventually he was released, 
and, loaded with many presents, was sent to 
Brittany. 

In the account which Frederick gave, some 
years after, of this campaign, in his Histoire de 
Mons Temps, he wrote: 

“The contest between general Neipperg and 
myself seemed to be which should commit the 
most faults. Mollwitz was the school of the 
king and his troops. That prince reflected pro- 
foundly upon all the faults and errors he had 
fallen into, and tried to correct them for the 
future.” 


VANITY OF VANITIES. 


An, woe is me for pleasure that is vain, 
Ah, woe is me for glory that is past: 
Pleasure that bringeth sorrow at the last, 

Glory that at the last bringeth no gain! 

So saith the sinking heart; and so again 
It shall say till the mighty angel-blast 
Is blown, making the sun and moon aghast, 

And showering down the stars like sudden rain. 

And evermore men shall go fearfully, 
Bending beneath their weight of heaviness; 


| And ancient men shall lie down wearily, 


And strong men shall rise up in weariness ; 
Yea, even the young shall answer sighingly, 
Saying one to another, How vain it is! 
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THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN? 


AT HOME ON 


N this Magazine} have been given accounts 
of three notable voyages performed in the 
canoe Rob Roy by Mr. Macgregor. He now 
gives an account of a new trip in the Rob Roy, 
mainly through waters hallowed by sacred asso- 
ciations. We follow Mr. Macgregor in styling 
the boat in which these voyages were made as 
“the Rob Roy;” although, in fact, each was 
performed in a different canoe, built expressly 
for the work which it was designed to perform, 
the leading idea in all being to furnish the 
greatest amount of accommodation in the least 
possible space, and with the least possible weight. 
The canoe Rob Roy Number Four was to 
trayerse waters where no dwellings were to be 
found on shore; the crew (that is, Mr. Mac~- 
gregor) must, if need were, sleep on board the 
craft; and so something had to be sacrificed in 
order to furnish a commodious cabin. Mr. 
Macgregor we judge to be a muscular Christian 
of about six feet in height, with shoulders and 
hips corresponding. He laid himself flat on 
his back, and had himself measured for his ca~ 
noe. Men are measured for garments and for 


coffins ; but this is the first time where we have | 


heard of a man’s being measured for a boat. 


This Rob Roy was a good fit for Mr. Macgreg-- 


* The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gen- 
nesareth, ete.: a Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, 
and the Waters of Damascus. With Maps and I]lus- 
trations. By J. Maogrrcor,M.A. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 

+ Cruise of the Rob Roy through Central Hurope: Oc- 
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THE ROB ROY. 


or, and is probably the smallest boat ever built 
which a man could make his home, sailing in it 
long and far, and sleeping on board comfort- 
ably. It is fourteen feet long, two feet two 
inches wide, and a foot deep, built of oak, with 
a cedar deck. Including mast (for which the 
lower joints of a fishing-pole were used), sails, 
and paddle, the weight is seventy-two pounds, 
About half the deck is cut away, leaving a 
“well” in which the “crew” sits while rowing 
or sailing. To fit up the “cabin” at night, two 
bits of wood are set up at the fore-part of the 
well, and connected at the tops by a cross-piece 
of bamboo. Upon this cross-piece the paddle 
is laid, one end resting upon the stern. Three 
feet of the deck consist of movable boards; 
these are taken up, laid upon the paddle, and 
form the roof; over allis thrown a light water- 
proof cloth, and the cabin is complete. 

The fitting-up is simple. ‘‘The pillow,” 
says Mr. Macgregor, “is, of course, our clothes- 
bag, and for a bed there is an air-cushion three 
feet long and fourteen inches broad, with ribs 
across it, so made that it will not collapse. 
This bed is particularly comfortable, and, be- 
sides, answers for several other purposes. Its 
diminutive size has been ridiculed; but if you 
will try you will find that when the hips and 
shoulders are supported the rest of the body 
needs no support at all, except the head, which 
has a pillow, and the heels, which can rest on? 
a roll of the top-sail.” Some of the “other 
| purposes” served by the bed are thus described: 
| ‘* When traveling under a hot sun I place this 
| bed behind me, with one end on deck, and the 
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middle of it is tied around my breast, so as to 
bring the upper cnd just under the long back 
leaf of my sun-helmet. It thus becomes an 
excellent protector against sun-stroke, especial- 
ly when my course was toward the north, and 
my back was thus turned to the sun. Often I 
went ashore with the bed still dangling from 
my waist behind, while the wondering natives 
gazed at the ‘Giaour’ with his air-bag tail. 
The bed was useful, too, when I sat upon wet 
saud or grass or gravel; and it was always a 
good life-buoy in case of an upset.” 

On the 30th of October, 1868, the Rob Roy 
was landed from the steamer at Port Said, then 
a town of bustling wooden shanties which had 
sprung up from the sand at the mouth of the 
Suez Canal, Mr. Macgregor’s first purpose was 
to explore this canal, then to paddle upon the 
Red Sea and the Nile, and afterward to try the 
Syrian lakes and rivers. 

We pass briefly over the six weeks spent in, 
Egypt. For twenty-five miles the canal is ex- 
eavated through the shallow lake Menzaleh. 
The narrow sand-bank which separates the lake 
from the Mediterranean had not yet been cut 
through, and the Rob Roy was hauled across, 
and launched upon the inotionless waters of the 
lake. It soon got entangled among the mud- 
banks; and the sharp little ragamuffins of an 
Arab village came scampering down in hopes 
of “‘backshish.” They wallowed in the mud- 
dy water, their little round heads—looking like 
smooth cocoa-nuts, with only a single hair-lock 
left on the top of the shaven crown, hy which 
deck, according to Mohammedan belief, the 
Prophet will drag them into Paradise—bobbing 
above the surface. ‘They made themselves quite 
disagrecably familar, and the canoe stood a fair 
chanee of being overset. 


LAKE MENZALEI, 


understands how to manage boys. Selecting 
the stoutest and noisiest of the crowd, he hired 
him as “policeman,” paying him a month's 
wages in advance. This advance was but a 
penny, and for this the lad made the others 
drag the canoe, with all the crew aboard, a long 
way through the shallows. This they did cheer- 
fnlly, evidently thinking it a ‘jolly lark,” how- 
ever that may be expressed in Arabic. It is to 
behoped that the penny was fairly divided among 
the crowd; thongh how they could have ecar- 
ried it is doubtful, since there could be no pock- 
ets in the suit of black mud which constituted 
their sole garment. This same difficulty after- 
ward came under Mr. Macgregor’s observation 
near Damascus. [le gave a penny to a naked 
urchin, who held it a moment in his hand, and 
then requested the donor to put it by for him 
until he had finished his sports. 

“The waters of the canal being perfectly still, 
and each kilometer marked, gave Mr. Mac- 
gregor an opportunity to measure accurately 
his rate of paddling. He found that he could 
make a hundred double strokes, right and left, 
in five minntes, and that these would propel 
the canoe 542 yards, being at the rate of not 
quite four miles an hour, and that he could 
easily keep it up for eight hours out of the 
twenty-four, 

At night, while passing through the shallow 
lagoons, the canoe was drawn up on the sand, 
and worked back and forth until it rested firm- 
ly, when the cabin was set up, and the voyager 
retired to rest. ‘The loneliest spot was always 
chosen for this purpose, and a visitor scldom 
appeared. Once, however, on Lake Tinineh, 
one came. He proved to be a jackall, who had 
probably been attracted by the smell of the sup- 


But Mr. Macgregor | per which Mr. Macgregor was cooking hy means 
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so far as concerns England, we 
have always got at Aden the 
cork ‘in the other end of the bot- 


tle.”— We imagine, however, that 
2 % 


in case of a war between France 


and England, the cork would be 


easily drawn out, 


At Cairo Mr. Macgregor wit- 


nessed a scene characteristic of 


the civilization which is being in- 


troduced into Egypt. ‘There 


is,” he says, “knocking down, 


building up, opening out, plant- 


FLAMINGOES TAKING WING. 


of his lamp. 
goons; and a comical sight was the manner in 
which they managed to take flight when dis- 
turbed by the canoe. Up one springs from the 
ooze in which he had been wading, his long 
legs dangling upon the surface of the water, 
upon which he walks, while his wings are strug- 
gling in the air, and his neck is stretched out in 
front. It is only after a long and doubtful 
scramble between earth, water, and air that 
the scrimp little body, with its pretty pink 


wings, can finally manage to carry off the, 


long legs and snake-like neck. 

Mr. Macgregor’s anticipations of tae success 
of the Suez Canal are far from sanguine. ‘A 
hole in the sand,” he says, “is an excellent 
place for sinking capital. You can always dig 
it deep if people will pay the diggers. You 
can even keep it clear if you pay dredges rather 
than dividends. When Europe or Asia or Af- 
rica is at war, of course the canal is closed, and 
the expenses go on and the earnings stop. But 


| 


ing, fencing, painting, cleaning, 
almost civilizing the old Egyptian 
capital. Great gangs of work- 
men are all day toiling here at 


Flamingoes abound in these la-| reconstruction, Puny children, herded in long 


flocks by cruel task-masters, who flog them with 
long sticks, are carrying on their heads straw 
baskets full of earth and stones, As they 
march they sing; but it is ina rhythm of slay- 
ery. ‘The strongest repression of one’s feelings 
is scarce enough to keep us from knocking that 
wretch over who has just belabored with his 
bludgeon a tender little girl. The evening 
brings a short relief even to the woe of these 
hapless little ones. They sit round in a circle 
with their baskets before them, while the roll- 
call is droned over by a task-master who can 
read,” 

Early in December Mr. Macgregor, with the 
Rob Roy on board, embarked on a steamer from 
Alexandria for Beyront, in Syria, in order to 
begin his exploration of the sacred waters: 
‘“‘Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus ;” 
the Jordan, hallowed for evermore for that its 
waters wet in baptism the head of Him who 
*‘for us men and for our salvation came down 
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from heaven and was incarnate;” of the Lake 
of Gennesareth, around which cluster so many 
of His mightiest works and wonderful teach- 
ings; of the river Kishon, that ‘‘ ancient river,” 
which swept away the hordes of Sisera, with 
their nine hundred chariots of iron. 

Beyrout is the one living town of Syria. 
Its roads and streets are far better kept than 


most of those in Alexandria or Cairo ; its houses 
are altogether superior externally to those of | 
Egypt. Schools have within a few years been | 
established here, by missionaries from abroad. 
Mr. Macgregor found time during his two days’ 


stay to visit some of these, Here is a printing- 
press where the blind make Bibles for the blind, 
in raised characters, to be read by the fingers 
instead of the eyes. One of the most interest- 
ing sights which he saw in Beyrout was a blind 
man reading the Bible to a group of cripples 
seated around him. 

The French are quietly and almost imper- 
ceptibly laying their hands upon Syria, fore- 
seeing the time when the Mediterrancan will 
be a French lake. French steamers, main- 
tained by government subsidies, run all along 
the coast; French sign-boards hang over the 
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shops; French Napoleons are the common 
coin. Within ten years the French have built 
a fine road from Beyrout a hundred miles south- 
eastward to Damascus. ‘This road is the only 
one in all Syria fairly passable for a wheeled 
vehicle; although it is said that some one has 
recently rode in a carriage from Joppa to Jeru- 
salem, ‘‘This French road,” says Mr. Mac- 
gregor, ‘‘is excellent; it is all marked down 
in kilometers, very well kept, and rolled down, 
fenced, and drained. But the toll of three 
francs for each mule is enough to deter hun- 
dreds of these from using the road; so they 
plod on their way along the old worn out, steep, 
muddy, slippery, winding bridle-path, which 
runs for miles along the carriage-way; and 
thus you see strings of heavy-laden asses, cam- 
els, and mules toiling along among boulders 
and sharp rocks, with their drivers ankle-deep 
in mud, while even the flat surface of the new 
road is used by a scant few, and no cart or car- 
riage goes upon it except asa part of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly. It is a miserable sight, and 
this gift of France to Syria is like a crust to a 
toothless. beggar.” 

But this road is not a “gift of France to 
Syria.” Itis a part of the grand scheme which 
is some day, not far remote, to make Egypt and 
Syria, like Algeria, a part of the French Empire. 
In its far-reaching extent this project of France 
is only to be compared with that of Russia for 
the ultimate acquisition of the shores of the 
Black Sea and the Bosphorus. 

Over this French road Mr. Macgregor pro- 
posed to transport the Rob Roy until the head 
waters of the Abana were reached, His first 
purpose was to have the canoe borne upon 


men’s shoulders, two carrying it, and two oth- 
ers as reserves. But the first day’s trial in 
crossing the snowy Lebanon proved that this 
plan was futile; and the Rob Roy was placed 
in a covered wagon; and so, crossing Mount 
Lebanon, ‘‘ the White Mountains,” whose sum- 
mits rise to the heigbt of 10,000 feet, over- 
topping by two-thirds our own New England 
White Mountains, then descending into the fer- 
tile plain of Ccelo-Syria, then again climbing 
the lower range of Anti-Lebanon, leaving the 
lofty peak of Hermon to the South, the canoe- 
ist reached Ain Fiji, a source of the ancient 
Abana, now called the Barada, the river which 
runs through Damascus. 

This source of the Abana is in a dark dell 
shadowed by rugged cliffs, Here stand the 
ruins of two old temples, and the massive 
stones of an arch from out of which bursts a co- 
pious stream, which, after tumbling over rocks 
and boulders for seventy yards, plunges into a 
deep gorge where it meets another branch, the 
two forming the Abana. Near the village of 
Doomar, midway between Fiji and Damascus, 
ten miles from each, the Rob Roy was launched 
upon the river. Tidings of the approach of 
the canoe had reached Damascus by telegraph, 
and many persons had ridden out to witness 
the event. The river here resembles a swift 
Scotch salmon stream, with high snow-clad 
mountains on one side, and on the other bluff 
rocks, with here and there a bit of green wood- 
ed sward. ‘The stream, now probably for the 
first time traversed by a human being, whirls 
through the deep gorge, sometimes obstructed 
by half-prostrate trees, whose branches inter- 
lacc in the water, while their roots hold fast to 
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the bank. Here a heavy rock overhangs on| through a thicket of trees, with magnificent 
the left, while the right shore is of soft mud. | snowy crags behind them. ‘The river is about 
The whole picture of this is presented in an in-| sixty yards wide; but grows narrower every 
stant, as you round a point, and the decision’ furlong, for little canals lead off the water to 
must be instantly made, or the current itself irrigate the cultivated fields. At least twenty 
will decide. ‘Strong to the left hand; seize times the canoeist had to jump out, and conld 
that bough with the right! Swing round a) only keep his footing in the swift eurrent by 
quarter-cirele, then duck the head for ten sec-! the aid of a strong pole. Sometimes the boat 
onds under that thorn, and shoot across below | had to be dragged ashore and hauled around 
the second tree; drift under the third, and five | some impassable obstruction. Now it was a 
strokes will free us surely!” clump of fallen trees ; now a dam and mill-race. 

The gorge passed safely, the canoe was borne It took five honrs to reach a point which is only 
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an hour’s walk by the road which runs near by, 
often in plain sight. “At last,” writes Mv. 
Macgregor, ‘‘the gorge loosened its hold upon 
us, and the eanoe soon floated along the now 
placid river, while Damascus—old Damascus— 
gleamed out brilliant before me in the evening 
light, with its groves of green and white shining 
walls and airy minarets, a glorious scene. The 
far-famed approach to this city from the west, 
which unfolds to the traveler all its gentle beau- 
ty from a lofty hill, I had well remembered nine- 
teen years ago. hat is one of the sights of 
the world; but the sudden emerging now from 
rapids and rocks and dense jungles into the 
broad day, with such a picture before me, was 
more striking by far than the other view. 

“ And now,” he eontinucs, ‘the river itself 
seemed tired of the struggle, and it gurgled, 
almost sleeping, between the green river banks, 
There a most pleasant repast was spread on 
the soft grass, and the little knot of wondering 
Turks which soon collected was good proof 
that even Moslenis, with all their apathy, could 
not help looking at a boat on the river. Then 
the Rob Roy glided into the town itself, under 
the bridges, round the dripping aqueducts, past 
the barracks, close up to the Pacha’s palace; 
and two men carried her weary hull safe to the 
hotel, with colors flying, my dragoman, Hany, 
singing, mud-splashing Moslems wondering, 
and the hotel folks bowing. There on the cool 
water of the fountain in the court-yard I placed 
the canoe, with her blue sails set, and her gold- 
en flag reposing. Soon began the long line of 
visitors ; each one as he left sent in a dozen 
friends to see. Even the Pacha of Damascus 
came, and the English Consul; and the Arabic 
newspapers gravely chronicled the arrival of 
the canoe in the same page with the movements 
of the Greek iron-clads, stirring up their fires 
ther for a European war.” 

Of Damascus, the oldest inhabited city on 
the globe, Mr. Macgregor says little, and that 
little not altogether complimentary. ‘*Damas- 
cus,” he says, ‘has ‘never yet, I think, been 
well described; and the reason may be that 
the traveler who has enough acuteness to paint 
a good word-picture of the town has sense 
enough to see that it is a sentimental humbug. 
In vain he tries to feel an admiration which he 
can not support by the appearance of the place, 
It may be the oldest, but in wet weather it is 
surely the filthiest of towns. It may be rich, 
but the mud-walls are what you see, and not 
the wealth. Damascus is a disappointment ; 
its situation is its chief beauty, and once inside 
it you can not realize that outside these dirty 
lanes, tumble-down walls, gloomy shops, and 
crooked bazars are the lovely groves, the gush- 
ing fountains, the teeming gardens, and the 
glorious hills.” 

But the Rob Roy had come hither to solve a 
problem which had long ago presented itself to 
Mr. Macgregor. ‘Twenty years before, he had 
looked over the plain of Damascus from the 
chapel whence the first view is caught. 


In the) 


distance he saw two huge aerial pillars. These 


| he was told were sand-clouds, whirled aloft by 


the breeze, and that they were coursing over a 
silent and desolate region, almost unknown, 
through which ran the river Abana, which, 
though it had run there for ages, and had been 
described in prose and sung in verse, melted 
away in the desert, how and where nobody 
knew, 

The Rob Roy had come to solve this mys- 
tery, by following the Abana down to its end. 
But, though this end was known to be in a 
morass hardly a score of miles from the city, 
nobody could give any reliable information. 
All agreed, however, that the morass or ‘‘ lake” 
of Ateibeh was impenetrable; ‘‘full of whirl- 
pools which sucked people down; of hyenas, 
panthers, and wild-boars, which ate people up ; 
of fevers, agues, snakes, jungle, sun-strokes,” 
and many other hortible things. 

As a preliminary, Mr. Macgregor took a ride 
of a few miles eastward of Damascus along the 
course of the Abana. ‘The speed of the river 
was moderate, for it was running through 
a plain; but its course was intricate, for it 
branched ont into numerous channels, of which 
only one could be the right one, and nobody 
could tell which that one was. All these chan- 
nels were for the purpose of irrigation. ‘‘It is 
only by a ride of this sort,” says he, “‘that one 
can appreciate the richness and beauty of the 
Damascus plain, or can understand the marvel- 
ous ingenuity and perseverance with which the 
Abana has been led through the desert to water 
it. In Egypt, indeed, the slnices and canal- 


|ettes are intricate enough, but nothing to what 


is done here. Banks, dams, lashers, and weirs 
seem to force the water into every nook of the 
country; to force it underground, and, as it 
were, even up hill, until every available drop 
has been wrung out for use. Below the shady 
groves, athwart! bright, level meads, oozing 
over, murmuring beneath, and softly hurrying 
by, there is water every where, and nearly all 
this from that one river which has fed millions 
of people for ages of time; and if that river 
stopped, Damascus would perish.” 

Ag a result of his inquiries and observations, 
Mr. Macgregor decided to try the Abana with 
his canoe; and where it could not float, to have 
it conveyed on land. How this was to be done 
in a region where there was no such thing as a 
road was a question. After deep cogitation a 
very simple plan was devised. A couple of 
poles, a little longer than the canoe, were placed 
two feet apart, and fastened together by side- 
pieces. Upon this frame the Rob Roy, wrapped - 
up in carpets, was lashed. This frame, holding 
the canoe, was tied upon the back of a stout 
horse, whose back was padded with a bag of 
straw, by way of cushion. And so wherever 
the horse could go, the canoe went safely with 
him. 

A little eastward of Damascus the Rob Roy 
was launched upon the Abana, now grown lazy 
enough. ‘The ch’annel led through groves and 
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orchards, meadows and ozier beds. Sleepy 
tortoises toppled down the banks; lazy land- 


crabs crawled out of sight; ducks, too fat to fly, 


scuttled off into the brakes. ‘This region is 
thickly peopled, and the inhabitants would run 
or ride for miles to follow the strange sight of a 
boat, the first which has ever traversed these 
waters, 

At length the Rob Roy, sometimes on water, 
and sometimes on horseback, got down to the 
lagoon of Ateibeh, half land, half water, and all 
mud, in which the Abana finally loses itself, hard- 
ly twoscore miles from the point where it bursts 
from the snowy mountains into the plaiu. Here 
was a “‘ wide sea of shallow water, concealed by 
grass in tufts, like an Irish bog, and with soft, de- 
ceptive mud, deep holes, and trickling stream- 
lets. Hundreds of cattle stood up to their 
stomachs in water; our mules plunged deep 
above their girths, and the men sank down re- 
peatedly. One of the little donkeys disappeared 
under water, head, ears, and every thing; but a 
clever muleteer caught him by the tail, and we 
pulled him out.” But by dint of much wading 
aud paddling, the real mouth of the Abana was 
found; and here was passed the Christmas 
night of 1868. After all, the party were only 
twenty miles from a great city, and they had 
brought materials for an orthodox Christmas 
dinner. There were, among other things, a 
stuffed turkey and a plum-pudding swimining 
in the fames of brandy. 

Leaving the Ateibeh Marsh, the Rob Roy was 
borne on horseback ten miles southward to Lake 
Hijaneh, in which the Pharpar, the other so- 
called river of Damascus, loses itself. The 
Pharpar does not, however, run by the city. 
Ateibeh is simply a morass ;+ Hijaneh may be 


called a pond, for here, in the centre of a dense 
jungle, is an open body of clear water ; and near 
its edge is an island of a few acres, upon which 
are the massive walls of four strong buildings, 
in which no man has dwelt for untold genera- 
tions. Wild-boars are its only iuhabitants, and 
the surface was torn up by their deep ruts. 
Upon its borders, half buried in slime, were 
huge stones, ruined walls, and what look like 
the piers of a bridge, squared and ent for un- 
known purposes, by unknown men, at a time un- 
known. This deserted island appcars to have 
been a fortress; but there is no record that be- 
fore Mr. Macgregor any man has seen it since 
history has been written. The reeds surround- 
ing the island are furrowed by boar tracks, 
along which the Rob Roy could be propelled ; 
but the animals who madc them were not seen. 

Lake Hijaneh having been explored, Mr. 
Macgregor wished to take a look at the remains 
of the ‘‘ Giant Cities,” in the region toward the 
south which the Bible styles Argob—‘ the stone 
country”—and Bashan, wherein of old dwelt the 
giant Og, whose bedstead was of iron, nine cubits 
long. Over this region the Turks hold mercly 
nominal control. After traveling a couple of 
days over bleak stony hills and dry river-courses, 
they saw what in the distance looked like an ir- 
regular mass of rock and stone a mile in length 
—the ruins of the commoner houses ; but at the 
extremity were fifty or sixty structures almost 
uninjured. The walls of these, five or six feet 
thick, were of blocks of basalt, some of them 
well cut and polished. Many were two stories 
high, and some three. But every thing was of 
stone. ‘The rafters, twelve or fourteen feet 


long, were of stone; the stairs and floors of 


stone; there were stone mangers in the stables, 
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stone cooking-places and troughs in the kitch- 
ens. The very doors and window-shutters were 
solid slabs of stone. The outer door of the 
house which they occupied was seven feet high 
and six inches thick, composed of two leaves, 
opening inward, moving upon stone pivots, yet 
so nicely balanced that they could be opened 
and shut with a finger. The window was fur- 
nished with a stone shutter four feet high, open- 
ing outward. How old these structures are no 
one knows. Inthe court-yard of one isa Greek 
inscription bearing date five centuries before 
Christ. 

Returning to the Pharpar, the Rob Roy was 
launched upon its winding waters. It is cer- 
tainly the crookedest of rivers-——-bend within 
bend—so that one had to paddle seven or eight 
miles in order to accomplish what would be a 
mile in a straight line. 

On New-Year’s Day, 1869, Mr. Macgregor 


returned to Damascus, and the next day set out 
to recross the mountains in search of the head | 
waters of the Jordan. The Jordan and the 

Abana rise on opposite sides of the range of 

Anti-Lebanon, their head waters almost over- 

lapping. Neither sends a drop of water to the 

sea, the one being lost in the deep gorge of the 

Dead Sea, and the other disappearing in the | 
marsh of Ateibeh. 

Skirting a spur of Mount Hermon they wound 
up a steep crooked path, amidst slippery rocks, 
projecting trees, loose stones, and deceitful mud. 
Two men could hardly hold the Rob Roy in its 
place upon the horse’s back, as it swayed to and 
fro inthe cold blasts which swept down from the 
snowy summits, On the fourth day they pitched 
their tents at Rukleh, a town hemmed in by 
piles of sharp gray rocks, tumbled together in 
wild confusion. Climbing these, one perceives 


IN BASHAN. 


that in the olden time every nook of these jagged 
heights had been occupied. There were end- 
less winding avenues, gardens hanging upon 
steeps, retaining-walls to sustain the soil wher- 
ever a few square roods of space could thus be 
secured. Temples and altars and tombs har- 
bored in clefts of the rock, all showed that Life, 
and its follower Death, had peopled these re- 
gions now so desolate. These remains go far to 
justify the accounts given in the text of the He- 
brew Scriptures of the dense population which, 
in the time of the monarchy, once occupied all 
Palestine. 

Still onward went the Rob Roy, mostly on 
horseback, but often borne by hand, The lay 
of the land showed that they must now be ap- 
proaching the sources of the Jordan. They 
searched here and there, finding spring upon 
spring, whose waters were soon lost. At last, 
in a lonely field, one was discovered from 
which flowed a little brook. This grew grad- 
ually larger, and at length tumbled, in a pretty 
little cascade, over a low ledge of rock, and ran 
away in a bright dancing stream, This, which 
Mr. Macgregor styles Ain Rob Roy, ‘‘ Rob Roy 
Fountain,” he regards as the true source of the 
Jordan; that is, the farthest point from which 
a constant stream makes its way. This young 
Jordan, here called the Hasbany, is a pretty 
brook, growing larger and larger until it spreads 
into a pool. The natives averred this to be a 
thousand feet deep; but upon being sounded, 
the line touched bottom at the depth of eleven 
feet. Upon this pool the Rob Roy was first 
launched upon the Jordan. But the canoe had 
to be carried past a little cascade, which turns 
a mill, and then the stream is crossed by a nar- 
row stone bridge, and then the Rob Roy fairly 
commenced her downward voyage. 
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The river was still too narrow for paddling, 
and Mr. Macgregor, pole in hand, now mounted 
astride of the canoe, and now wading and drag- 
ging it after him, managed to make way for a 
spaee. At length the brook, now swollen by a 
sndden storm into a headlong torrent, rushed 
through a ravine where the canoe could not 
live; and the Rob Roy was borne overland to 
another braneh, the head of whieh forms what 
is historieally known as the souree of the Jor- 
dan. ‘The region is far from a peaeeful one. 
Not long before the bodies of three men had 
been found under a tree hard by. At a place, 
now ealled Tell el Kady, onee Dan, the extreme 
northernmost limits of the kingdom of Israel, 
this historic Jordan bursts forth in a noble 
spring, said to be the largest single souree in 
the world. ‘The “Tell” is a great monnd, al- 
most square, the sides being from 250 to 300 
yards. In one eorner is the spot where it is 
said King Jeroboam set up one of the two 
calves of gold, which the Israelites were to re- 
gard as the gods which had brought their fa- 
thers up out of the land of Egypt. This mound 
resembles the rim of a volcanic erater, sloping 
inward into a tangled thicket, around which is 
yet a low dais, apparently the remains of an 
amphitheatre. Out of this the water rushes 
into a cireular basin a hundred feet wide, The 
Rob Roy was set afloat npon this pool, which 
Macgregor was assured was bottomless. He 
sounded it with a pole, and found its depth to 
be just five feet. 

One more so-ealled ‘ Souree of the Jordan,” 
had yet to be visited. This is at Banias, an 
honr’s ride eastward from Teil el Kady. The 
way lies through a well-wooded region, whose 
fine elumps of oak give it an almost park-like 
eharacter. Soon the traveler finds himself 
among beautiful ruins—bridges, walls, and pros- 
trate pillars—the remains of the eity of Cxsarea 
Philippi. This was probably the extreme north- 


neyings upon earth. Near this place it was 
that Peter made the confession, ‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” and received 
the reply, ‘“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will I build my chureh.” 

The modern representative of Caesarea Phi- 
lippi is the insignificant village of Banias (an 
Arabie corruption of Paneas, ‘‘ the eity of Pan,” 
for to this heathen deity was dedieated the fount- 
ain hard by, whieh is one of the three recognized 
sources of the Jordan, and by many esteemed 
the prineipal one). This fountain bursts forth 
in front of a deep eavern which pierces the foot 
of a steep limestone cliff. The stream flowing 
from this fountain soon loses itself in a wide 
morass, dotted here and there with patehes of 
bright water. 

After a eourse of half a dozen miles the 
stream (here ealled the Leddan), flowing from 
the fountain at Tell el Kady, unites with the 
Banias; and three miles below they are joined 
by the Hasbany. ‘‘Of these streams,” says 
Thomson, ‘‘the Leddan is far the largest, the 
Banias the most beautiful, the Hasbany the 
longest.” ‘The united river now for the first 
time takes the name of Jordan, ‘‘ the Deseend- 
er’—rightly due both to the fast flow and enor- 
mous fall of the river, which also deseends deep- 
er into the bowels of the earth than any other 
river in the world. 

To the meeting of the waters the Rob Roy 
was borne on horseback. The explorers put up 
for a night at a little mill. The host had come 
to this plaee a year before. He was a Chris- 
tian, and four of his ehildren had been massa- 
ered not long before by the Mussulmans. The 
only survivor was a beautiful girl of ten, *‘ with 
a happy angelic Jook.” Her father held out her 
little right hand to show how it was gashed and 
searred, and worthless for needle-work. In the 
room was a heap of corn, and steelyards to 


_weigh it; but not an artiele of furniture exeept 


ward point reaehed by our Saviour in his jour-!a single straw mat. Soon a party of half a 
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dozen Arabs entered. ‘They had come to buy 
gunpowder of the miller. He pulled out an 
old canvas sack upon which Mr. Macgregor had 
been leaning, smoking his pipe. The powder 
was lying perfectly loose in the sack. One of 
the visitors was also smoking anargilleh, Each 
of the Arabs flashed a pinch of the powder in 
his rusty gun; and all began ehaftering and 
wrangling over their purchases as they were 
weighed out. Some put the powder into bits 
of paper, others into goat-skin bags, and others 
placed it loosely in their pockets. 

The river for some miles runs through the 
lagoon known as the Lake of Huleh. Herds 
of buffaloes and horses were browsing on the 
luscious green grass, The few hamlets are 
curionsly various in their architecture. Here 
is a stone house with a flat roof; then a mud- 
wall, with a round top of reed matting; then 
dwellings with mats for the side walls and roofs 
shaped like a pulpit cushion, the tassels repre- 


sented by heavy stones tied with straw ropes to | 


keep the roof in place; then are black Arab 
tents, with woven reeds at the sides; and then 
reguiar tents: every variety of tent and thatch 
and mud and mat combined. 

The Rob Roy was launched upon the Jordan ; 
the stream, about a hundred feet wide, running 
swiftly on a course almost as winding as that of 
the Pharpar. Mr. Macgregor sent his attend- 
ants with the animals to skirt the edge of the 
morass, while he alone in the canoe undertook 
to paddle down the river. He had gone a few 
miles when all at once he saw a head peering 
over the dense fringe of canes. Then there was 
a yell, replied to by answering yeils; and soon 
a crowd appeared on the banks, dancing and 
shouting ferociously. The current bore the 
canoe along too rapidly for them to keep up 


with it; but they eut across the bend, and sa- 
luted the stranger with a harmless shower of 
clods. At the next bend ‘the crowd, now in- 
creased to half a hundred—men, women, and 
children—were ahead. At the'bend the voy- 
ager was again saluted by a fresh shower of 
missiles, and the ery, in Arabic, ‘To land! to 
land!” He made a polite bow, and answered 
Jngleez, ‘‘ Englishman,” and paddled along. 
Half a dozen brawny fellows flung off their gar- 
ments and plunged into the water, swimming, 
‘* dog-fashion,” in a splendid manner; but yet 
they were no match for the canoe, : 

At the next bend they were still further 
ahead, and ready for action, They had drawn 
up in a line, some standing waist-deep in the © 
water, others swimming. Mr. Macgregor floated 
close to one of the swimmers, splashed him in 
the face with the paddle, and slipped past him. 
The crowd on shore set up a laugh. One stont 
fellow made a magnificent dive from the bank 
and came up by the stern of the canoe, with his 
arm over the deck. The Englishman shoved 
him off with his paddle, saying, in the best 
Arabic at his command, ‘‘ Thanks!” as though 
he had received some signal service. He had 
run the blockade; but it was of no avail. The 
bank was lined by an ever-increasing crowd. 
Some had spears, some ox-goads, others huge 
round-headed clubs, Another shower of mis- 
siles came harmlessly, not one hitting even the 
canoe, 

Then arose a cry: Baroda! baroda! ‘The 
gun! the gun!” and in an instant Macgregor 
saw several long guns pointed at him. But 
only one of the fellows seemed at all inclined 
to fire. This one looked as though he meant 
‘“‘}usiness.” He examined his priming, cocked 


| his piece, and brought the muzzle to bear, at a 
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range of hardly a score of feet. A vigorous | agreeable. He showed her his canoe with all 


stroke of the paddle and a shot from the gun 


were simultaneous—the ball splashing close’ 


The chase was clearly up; the canoe 
“Not fair to use a gun!” shouted 


astern, 

stopped, 
the canoeist. 
naked swimmers. 


magnificent dive had got hold of it with one 
hand, while in the other he brandished the 
shank-bone of a buffalo. He made a pass with 
it, which was warded off by the paddle. But 
by this time others had laid hold, and the Rob 
Roy was a prize. 

‘‘Backshish!” was now insinuated. ‘‘ Yes; 
but to the sheikh.” Meanwhile, Macgregor 
commenced parleying with his chief captor, af- 
fectionately patting his bare black poll, as one 
pats the head of a mastiff. ‘Not fair to use 
that,” said he, pointing to the bone club. ‘* Not 
fair to nse that,” replied the Arab, pointing to 
the paddle. The fellow became pacified, and 
was highly elate when the prisoner formally 
appointed him as his protector. Macgregor 
now tried his skill at charming the mob, who 
had begun to grow good-natured; but there is 
nothing so uncertain as the temper of a mob. 
“‘T am English,” he said. ‘‘ Friends,” they 
answered, ‘One Englishman”—holding up 
one finger—‘‘all the rest Arabs,” he continued, 
holding up both hands, The crowd was tickled, 
and set up a laugh, in which the captive joined 
heartily. One little imp of mischief tried to 
break up the harmony. Seizing a huge lump 
of mud, she dashed it down upon the canoe. 
It was an even chance yet which side the mob 
would take. But Macgregor was equal to the 
eceasion. With a look more of sorrow than of 
anger, he poiuted silently at the great mnddy 
spot on the clean top of the canoe. The na- 
tives looked on for a moment in silence; and 
then, as by a single impulse, they seized the 
girl and carried her off; but the sound of 
heavy thwacks and loud screams evinced that 
she was undergoing severe discipline. 

In the confusion the captive almost succeed- 
ed in making off; hut was again captured. He 
refused to quit the canoe; and, before he fair- 
ly knew what was going on, he,found himself 
and canoe lifted bodily ont of the water, and 
borne up the steep, muddy bank, and off to the 
tent of the sheikh, in which the canoe was de- 
posited. Macgregor, with grave courtesy, ad- 
vanced to the sheikh, shook his hand, informed 
him that he was an English traveler on his way 
to the lake, and would rest in the tent until the 
sun was cooler. ‘The sheikh went out to con- 
sult with his cabinet; in an hour he came back, 
saying, ‘‘ You can not go to the lake.” “J 
must.” ‘‘ Impossible,” replied the sheikh, with 
a little wink of the eye. Macgregor replied by 
a wink, and went out, The Englishman saw 
that the Arab was open to an ‘‘ arrangement.” 

The wife of the sheikh now came in, and 
Macgregor laid himself out to make himself 


But the water was now full of | 
Suddenly the canoe was, 
pulled down from behind. -The same big fel-_ 
low who had a few minutes before made the | 


its fittings—bed, lamp, compass, and cooking ap- 
paratus. The woman, who was “ quite refined 
and very intelligent,’ was lost in amazement, 
and full of compassion, when he complained 
that he, a stranger and alone, was losing all the 
fine sunshine. She hrought in her hushand, 
that he also might see the wonderful canoe. 
While Macgregor was showing it, he managed 
to open his hand so that the sheikh might sce a 
gold Napoleon. ‘‘ Shwei—h-s-sh,” whispered 
the Arah; and the Englishman knew that the 
bargain was as good as made. 

But who ever heard of an off-hand bargain 
with Arabs? The council of the sheikh came 
in, with their decision: ‘‘ You can’t go to-day, 
but shall have a horse to-morrow.” The nego- 
tiation went on; but on the part of the Arabs it 
always came back to the one point—‘‘ back- 
shish.” All] this time no food had been offered to 
the stranger. To eat together, and especially 
to take salt together, is the one inviolate pledge 
of amity. Macgregor undertook to gain this 
pledge. He set his little cooking apparatus in 
operation, and soon, by the help of “ preserved 
soup,” had a dish ready. Its flavor fell pleas- 
antly on the Arab olfactories. Then he opened 
a little bos—a suuff-box, in fact—filled with a 
white granular substance looking like powdered 
sugar. This he offered to the sheikh, who 
placed a little in his month. In an instant 
Macgregor had swallowed the remainder, and 
gave the Arah a hearty thump on the back. 
The sheikh made a rather wry face. ‘‘ What 
is it? Is it sugar?” asked the by-standers. 
“No; it’s salt,” replied the sheikh. ‘The stran- 
ger had fairly eaten salt with the Arab, in his 
own tent, and so for a whole day he had be- 
come the guest of the sheikh, who was bound 
by the most stringent code of his race to pro- 
tect him at all hazards, even though he had been 
the murderer of his own son. 

Now came a bit of by-play as to the way in 
which the yellow Napoleon should pass from 
the English traveler to the Arab sheikh. The 
transfer must he made, but in such a way that 
no ‘‘injunction” should reach it, and nobody 
be able to testify how it was done. Traveler 
and sheikh find themselves alone. ‘Traveler’s 
hand, holding the coin, slips accidentally into 
that of sheikh. Sheikh pushes it away, with 
virtuous, but very gentle, indignation. All this 
time the parties of the first part and of the sec- 
ond part stand side by side, looking straight 
ahead, their hands behind their backs, never 
fairly separated. ‘The yellow representative of 
the French Emperor is somewhere among those 
ten fingers. Now one five had it; then the oth- 
er five. At length the Englishman found his 
hand empty; but we do not think he can testify, 
“of his own knowledge,” whither the Napoleon 
went. 

At all events the sheikh went away to talk 
with his cabinet. He did not reappear; but 
the premier announced the decision: ‘You 
can go to-morrow.” But this did not at all 
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suit Macgregor. He had 
bought the court, and every 
body knew it. So he pulled 
out an old copy of the Times, 
merely saying, “'T'’o-morrow! 


No! I’m English ;” and went 


on reading the newspaper. In 


five minutes an official ap- 


peared, announcing that the 
traveler might leave at once. 
This did not quite satisfy the 
captain of the Rob Roy. He 


insisted that the Arabs must 


carry the canoe back to the 
river, This was done with 
as much formality as the case 


admitted. The Rob Roy witb 


its indomitable commander 
was again set afloat upon the 
Jordan, amidst the congratula- 


tions of the Arabs. 


But the day’s adventures 
were by no means over. The 
canoe somehow got out of the 
true river channel, and was involved in the thick 
reeds of the marsh, through which there was no 
possibility of making way. So back the Rob 
Roy had to go; and the captain was lodged in 
the place which he had left in the morning— 
not, however, in the tent of the sheikh, who 
was somewhat ashamed that some of his people 
had tried to get backshish after he had made 
‘¢tHings right.” Instead of the royal abode, 
Mr. Macgregor supped in the tent of the prem- 
ier, with a large and distinguished circle of 
Arabs. Prominent among the guests was a 
lively youngster to whom Macgregor took spe- 
cial fancy, which was not lessened when he 
learned that this was the identical person who 
had all the morning kept his gun trained at the 
voyager’s head. 

Macgregor went to rest, with all sorts of 
schemes for escape running through his head. 
Toward morning he heard a distant shout, 
“Rob Roy!” An answering response was 
given; and soon Hany, the faithful dragoman, 
came upon the scene, followed by the rest of 
the Englishman’s attendants, 

It was beautiful to see how Hany took mat- 
ters into his own hands. He made the old 
premier bestir himself; called up all the Arabs, 
and gave them a sound rating. One of them 
demurred a little, and got kicked for his im- 
pudence. Hany managed to pick a bit of ap- 
parent quarrel with another of Macgregor’s 
attendants, Latoof by name, who had failed 
to be prompt in blacking the master’s boots. 
“Don’t mind this,” whispered the dragoman to 
his employer, ‘*‘ Latoof and I have arranged it 


all.” To the Arabs Hany was contemptuous ; to . 


the Englishman apparently most abject. “You 


RAFT ON LAKE HOOLEH. 


this was all humbug. Hany’s reply was sharp 
to the point: ‘* Without humbug we could 
never manage these men.” Hany fairly took 
the Arabs down. He got up for them a rather 
sumptuous repast, at which the English Lord 
had to sit and feign hunger. For all this he 
had to pay. The amount was not very exor- 
bitant. ‘TI had,” he says, ‘‘a feast, and a lodg- 
ing, and porters, and protection, and excellent 
fun; and all for the very reduced tariff of 16s. 
4d.” 

On the lagoon, where he re-embarked next 
day, Macgregor saw a native afloat on a bundle 
of reeds, which he punted along with a long 
pole, his spear sticking up like a mast. This 
was the first native water-craft which he saw in 
Syria, and it and five little boats on Lake Gen- 
nesareth probably make up every vessel in the 
country. The lagoon, at its lower end, term- 
inates in the little Lake Hooleh—the biblical 
‘Waters of Merom.” After several fruitless at- 
tempts to follow the Jordan through the marsh, 
Mr. Macgregor had the Rob Roy borne over- 
land to the lake, which he cireumnavigated, and 
was rewarded by the discovery of the spot where 
the river entersit. The stream is bordered on 
each side by a wall of papyrus, the stems stand- 
ing so thick that a bird can not penetrate, and 
the utmost exertions could only force the sharp 
bows of the canoe a yard into the dense thick- 
et. Mr. Macgregor is apparently the only man 
who for centuries has seen this mouth of the 
Jordan. 

Lake Hooleh is 150 feet above the level of 
the ocean. ‘Ten niles below, in a straight line, 
is the Lake of Gennesareth, which lies 653 feet 
below the ocean level. In ten miles, therefore, 


see,” he exclaimed to the natives, “‘how like | the Jordan falls 800 feet. The river soon be- 


grassboppers you are before me; yet I am the 


slave of the Howaja—and him you have dared 


to insult !” 


comes a roaring torrent in which no boat could 
live. The Rob Roy was therefore borne by 
land, keeping as nearly as possible to the chan- 


Mr. Macgregor ventured to intimate that} nel of the river; and was safely set afloat upon 


‘ 
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the lake hallowed for evermore by the presence 
of Him who often sailed upon its waters and 
trod its shores. 

The sacred sea or lake is designated in Serip- 
ture by four names. These, with some merely 
orthographical variations, are, ‘‘ Chinnereth,” 
‘¢Gennesareth,” ‘‘Galilee,” and ‘‘ Tiberias.” 
Tts shape is almost like that of a pear, the stem 
being at its lower extremity. Its extreme 
length is about fourteen miles; greatest breadth, 
seven miles. Its average depth is about 100 
feet, the deepest soundings 160 feet. It occu- 
pies the first of the great depressions by which 
the valley of the Jordan sinks below ocean level. 
The Rob Roy was for a whole fortnight employ- 
ed in the navigation and circumnavigation of 
this lake. Mr. Macgregor paddled around and 
across it; and his narrative forms a most valu- 
able addition to our stores of information re- 
specting one of the most interesting portions 
of the Holy Land. The lake itself remains un- 
changed. It is still swept over by sudden 
storms, as it was almost nineteen centuries ago, 
when the Saviour walked upon its waters. One 
such storm the Rob Roy encountered, narréw- 
ly escaping wreck. In the days of our Lord 
its waters were flecked by the boats of fisher- 
men. A generation after, Josephus got to- 
gether, as he says, 230 little boats for an enter- 
prise against the Romans. Not long after, if 
we may believe him, there was a great naval 
battle fought upon the lake, the water of which 
was colored with blood, and the shore strewn 
with corpses. If after that, for seventeen cen- 


turies, there were vessels on the lake, history 
has no record of them. But if the waters are 
unchanged, the country around is altered. Sav- 
ing the flea-bitten town of ‘Tiberias, there is no | 
place of ancient note whose site can be positive-_ 
ly identified. Capernaum, the ‘‘own city,” the 
**home” of our Lord, lay somewhere upon the 


western shore of the lake; but where no man 
can now certainly say. Robinson places it at 
one point, Thomson at another; Macgregor 
agrees with Robinson. 

The wholc length of the Jordan, measuring in 
a direct line, is 120 miles ; or about 200 miles, 
measuring the windings of channel. From the 
Lake of Gennesareth to the mouth is 70 miles, 
in which the river descends about 650 feet, and 
falls into the Dead Sea 1300 feet below the level 
of the Mediterrancan, fifty miles distant. Conld 
a channel be cut between the two waters, a 
narrow lake nearly 200 miles long would be 
formed, more than 3000 feet deep in its lowest 
part. The Jordan was never navigable, and it 
appears to have been only twice descended in 
a boat: in 1847, by the English Lieutenant 
Molyneux, who lost his life on the Dead Sea; 
and in 1848, by the American Lieutenant 
Lynch. ‘The Rob Roy could easily have gone 
down to the Dead Sea; but that has been oft- 
en described, and the passage, as shown by 
Lynch, presents nothing which can not be seen 
from the banks. Mr, Macgregor had gone 
mainly to see what could be seen only in a 
boat, and what no boat had ever done before. 
So, after venturing a few miles down as far as 
to the rapids, where Lynch with his tvo heavy 
boats was detained for hours, but which the 
Rob Roy passed in a few minutes, the’ canoe 
was once more put on horseback, and borne 
over the plain of Esdraelon, past Nazareth and 
Cana, to the Bay of Acre, and embarked onl the 
‘‘ancient river’ Kishon and the Belus, famous 
as the spot where, according to doubtful story, 
glass was first discovered. Then, after a land 
journey to Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, Mac- 
gregor shipped his canoe to Alexandria, and 
thence back to England, reaching Southampton 
on the 9th of April, 1869—six months, to a day, 
from the time when it had set out. 
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A NEW THEORY OF ITS FOUNTAIN AND FLOOD. 


mare conjuncti,” combine to ren- 
der the earth a fit abode for man. 
It is from this stand - point, 


which, we shall assume, science 


has attained, that we now pro- 


pose to consider one of the most 


remarkable of all oceanic phe- 


nomena— The Gulf Stream of the 


Atlantic. 


The winter of 1869, through- 


out the British Isles, was mark- 


ed by an extraordinary display 


of mild and genial weather. 


Early in the year, however, and, 


strange to relate, at the very 


time when those balmy influ- 


ences, which have been so gen- 


erally conceded to the agency 


of the Gulf Stream, were felt to 
be most potent and paramount, 


the Royal Geographical Society 


entertained a serious discussion 


as to whether there be any such 


F all the works of the Creation, Adam only 
excepted, not one has attracted more in- 


terest than the Sea. Although every blade of 
grass, however tiny, is in itself a museum of 
wonders, defying the highest human and an- 
gelic art to reproduce it, yet, by the testimony 
of Scripture, the master-pieces of the Divine 
Craftsman are, emphatically, ‘‘in the deep.” 
If the geologist traces His mysterious ‘‘ foot- 
prints” in subterranean slate and sandstone, 
and the telescopist sees Him in the heavens afar 
off, it has been reserved for the humble geog- 
rapher to draw nearer, within the very sound 
of His footfall, whether He marches by in the 
steady sea-current, or whether, as of old at 
Gennesareth, He walks upon the stormy waves ; 
for “ His way is in the sea, and His path is in 
the great waters.” 

Fretted and tossed, as it is, by many and 
conflicting forces, the Ocean is to be viewed as 
an organic mass, living, breathing, instinct with 
vitality, as truly as the plant or the animal. 
“‘Tts vast surface,” to use the image of Schilei- 
den, ‘‘rises and falls as if it had been gifted 
with the power of a gentle respiration.” Seem- 
ingly impressible and sensitive to the faintest 
breeze that fans it, with stately grandeur it 
rolls calmly on in its appointed channels, in the 
very teeth of the hurricane, and against the 
fury of the typhoon and the cyclone. Mythol- 
ogy represented it as the plaything of an im- 
potent deity, obedient to his trident; modern 
poetry paints it as an ungoverned and implaca- 
ble giant; true science reckons it, however, as 
a part of the terrestrial machinery, simple yet 
grand, so contrived and so regulated that all 
its movements, ‘‘Quam fluctus diversi, quam 


thing as a Gulf Stream. Meta- 
physicians tell us of one of their 
number, the unhappy victim of his own specu- 
lations, who, in the ardor of his conviction that 
existence could be affirmed only of mind, act- 
nally denied that he had a body. It is, there- 
fore, not without some countenance and paral- 
lel, that these geographers (for blessings sel- 
dom brighten exccpt as they take their flight) 
should challenge as a myth a living reality, and 
one which, in its benign and salutary offices to 
them, has no equal but the Sun. But, had uo 
such challenge passed, and no such question 
been mooted, the greatly increased interest and 
importance of the subject, which has been il- 
Iumined only by an occasional and straggling 
ray of light since Sir John Herschel’s article in 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica,” ten years ago, 
render its revival almost a necessity. Of course 
the intelligent reader will not expect, within the 
narrow limits of a magazine article, an elabo- 
rate or scientific treatise. But no pains will be 
spared to make every topic introduced clear to 
the mind even of the inquirer least accustomed 
to pursue such investigations. 


“¢T regard it as proved,” wrote Columbus, in 
the diary of his third voyage to the New World, 
when seeking to enter the tropics near the me- 
vidian of Teneriffe, ‘‘that the waters of the sea 
move from east to west as do the heavens; that 
is to say, like the apparent motion of the sun, 
moon, and stars.” However we may explain 
this westerly flow of the vast watery masses in 
the cquatorial seas, the fact remains as onc of 
the best attested and most unquestioned of 
oceanic phenomena. Over the torrid and liquid 


wastes, both of the Pacific and Atlantic, sweeps 


this mighty and majestic stream, steady, per- 
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ennial, and as unfailing as the stars in their 
eourses, In the Pacific, notwithstanding it 
must needs find its impeded way through the 
meshes of the Polynesian arechipelagoes, it 
yields to no resistance, presses on to the shores 
of the palmy Philippines and Formosa, whenee 
it pours its floods, in part, to the north, off the 
coasts of Japan, and in part through the China, 
Celebes, aud Java sens, into the basin of the 
Indian Ocean. Some have supposed that, 
originally, these ehannel-ways to the south 


were made by the westwardly washing of the 
water, rending Australasia from the continent 
of Asia. The breadth of the equatorial enr- 
rent of the Paeifie exeeeds three thousand 
miles. 

The equatorial eurrent of the Atlantie, which 
chiefly eoneerns us now, has its genesis neat 
the eoasts of Senegambia and Liberia, on the 
west of Africa. It sets ont in its movement to 
the west with no obstacles in its route. ‘The 
Cape Verd Islands, within two days’ easy sail 
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of the coast of Africa, are wide-opened for 
its passage. yen here, however, where tlie | 
current impinges on the islands, the breakers 
are said to be peculiarly grand. But from 
this point, in constantly increasing volume and 
velocity, and moving in something like the are 
of a great circle, it rolls on for 2850 miles, 
until its limpid billows break in foam over the 
eastern shores of the Lesser and Windward 
Antilles, These islands, to the number of for- 
ty-seven, stand out in bold aryzy, formed into 
a crescent-shaped rampart, as if erected for the | 
very purpose of disputing the passage of the 


great current into the Caribbean Sea. Could 


all these barriers be removed, the passage-way | 


into that sea on the east would be less than five 
hundred miles wide. The huge island bastions, 
however, arrest and divert a vast quantity of 
the water, which, baffled here, issues northward 
in a mass of great importance. Enough water, 
notwithstanding the insular obstacles, has been 
forced through them to form a strong continu- 
ation of the old stream in the Caribbean Sea, 
This, regaining some of its lost momentum, 
runs rapidly on toward the Gulf of Mexico, 
Fragment as it is of the original current, it 
passes through the Yucatan Channel in such 
force and size as to have led Sir Jolin Herschel 
to venture the assertion that ‘‘the excavation | 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea 
is an evident effect of the continued and power- 


ful action of the set of the great South Atlantic 
current, and which, unless counteracted by oth- | 
er Causes, must sooner or later cut through the 
Isthmus of Darien.”’ : 

The breadth of the equatorial current of the 
Atlantie at its commencement is 160 miles; 
opposite Cape Palmas it is 360 miles; when 
the current has crossed the ocean it is over 
1000 miles. 

Bearing -in mind what has now been ad- 
vanced, the reader is in position to see the rise | 
of that marvelous and mysterious flow of wa- 
ters which, issuing from the Gulf of Mexico | 
with the speed and prowess of a mighty courser, 
hastens northward with freight more precious | 
than the wealth of the Indies. Its name is the 
Gulf Stream. * The cautious pen of Ansted de- 
scribes it as “*a great and wide stream of heat- 
ed water, larger than all the rivers of the world 
together, running in a definite channel through 
colder water of a different color, so that when 
a ship enters the stream, in smooth water, one 


may see the bows dashing the spray from the 
warm and dark blue waters she is entering, 
while the stern is still within the pale green 
and cold waters of the banks of Newfound- 
land.” Clear as is this description, it gives us 
but a poor idea of the reality. The Gulf 
Stream, indeed, beggars all efforts at portray- 
al. To see it rolling in its grandeur is not 
enough to enable the beholder to understand 
its wonder or conceive its power. The mind 
can take these in only when it can weigh and 
measure those facts and forces which lie con-| 


ecaled below the surface, and over which the 
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oldest tar may sail all unconscious and uncon- 
cerned. Our knowledge of the sea, even in the 
limited area we are now considering, is by no 
means perfect or exact. But, after all, we are 
not shut up to skepticism or imagination, It 
can not be said, as some scem to think, that 
we know as little of the great ‘‘river in the 
ocean” as De Soto knew of the Mississippi 
when he first saw it in its glory. The United 
States Coast Survey, under its renowned head 
and director, Lieutenant A. D, Bache, has long 
since given to the world the nicely-charted re- 
sults of its arduous and untiring labors in ther- 
mometrical and other deep-sea surveys, long 
protracted in the North Atlantic. These re- 
sults, compared with others before and since 
obtained, in the hands of scientific workmen 
and able interpreters, have been as seed long 
sown, now ripening, and whose fruit is ready 
to be gathered. And, just here, it may be well 
‘to remark that, in bringing to light the myste- 
ries of the Gulf Stream, if we shall succeed in 
so doing, the entire system of oceanic circula- 
tion, with its wondrous adaptations, is at the 
same time and necessarily revealed, 

As already intimated, the Gulf Stream has 
been described as a ‘‘river in the ocean.” 
Nor is the expression,a mere figure of rhet- 
oric, As rivers maintain their marked pecul- 
iarities, from their sources to their mouths, so 
does this majestic flow of waters. The classic 
Tiber was not more tenacious of its ‘* yellow” 
sands, nor is the White Nile of its chaste and 
snowy floods, the Arve of its ‘‘ gray,” nor the 
Andean Salado of its “ brackish” taste, than is 
the Gulf Stream, in its vast course, of all that 
characterizes its volume as it bursts forth from 
its fountain in the Gulf of Mexico. ‘From this 
point the stream cuts for itself a noble channel 
in the are of a great circle, right through the 
body of the Atlantic Ocean. Turning neither 
to the right nor to the left, but obeying the un- 
seen and irresistible impulse of the earth’s ro- 
tation, it sweeps on with a velocity greater than 
that of the Mississippi, and with a volume more 
than a thousand times as large. No obstacle, 
not even the rocky islet, lies in its path for 
more than twelve hundred miles. The Grand 
Bank of Newfoundland—a submarine plateau, 
rising within 100 fathoms of the surface of the 
ocean—is barely, ifat all, grazed by the extreme 
western skirt of the current, From Newfound- 
land its track again is clear as far as the bold- 
est and most skillful sailor has ever traced it 
into the polar basin. 

The banks and the bottom of the Gulf Stream 
are of cold water, but its volume is of warm. 
As it issues through the Narrows of Bemini its 
temperature’is 86°. But after it has run over 
a thousand miles to the north it still retains its 
tropical heat. When her Britannic Majesty’s 
ship, The Nile, in May, 1861, sailed from the 
harbor of Halifax for Bermuda, under Admiral 
Sir Alexander Milne, that officer, as he entered 
the Gulf Stream, found the water at the stern 
of his vessel at a temperature of 40°, while be- 
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fore her bows the thermometer in the Stream 
stood at 70°. The heat actually set free in 
a winter's day by the Gulf Stream is enough 
to warm up the whole column of atmosphere 
resting upon France and the British Isles from 
the freezing-point to summer heat. It would 
be easy to show that the thermal treasures 
borne on its bosom to the North Atlantie 
would be (to use the words of another) ‘‘suf- 
ficient, if utilized, to keep in constant blast a 
cyclopean furnace capable of sending forth a 
stream of molten iron as large in volume as the 
discharge of the mightiest river.” When the 
southwest winds take np the vesicles of vapor 
in which these treasures are stored, and waft 
them to England, the amount of latent heat set 


free by precipitation overhead in one day is com- | 


puted to equal that created by the combustion 


of all the coal consumed in the island annually.* | 


If no more heat was received than is due to the 
position of the islands in respect of latitude, the 
mean winter tempcrature of Shetland would be 
only 3°, and that of London 17°. According 
to the observations of the Scottish Meteorolog- 
ical Socicty, however, the mean winter temper- 
atures of these places are respectively 39° and 
37°—Shetland being thus benefited 36° and 
London 20°, ‘‘In Iceland and on the Nor- 


wegian coast,” we learn from the same high | 


authority, “ the increase of heat thus accruing 
is very much greater.” To all such places, 
along the path of the Gulf Strcam, even with- 
in the arctic circle, the vast current may be re- 
garded as both a repository and dispenser of the 
sun's warmth given out in summer, and of the 
genial and vitalizing forces which clothe equa- 
torial lands with a sea of foliage. So true is 
this that several of the isochimenals, or lines 
of equal winter temperature, arc bent and car- 
ried by the Gulf Stream sixteen hundred miles 
northward of their normal position! ‘This de- 
flection of isochimenals in the northern hemi- 
sphere is due to the fact that the Stream makes 
its warmth felt most sensibly in January, just 
as the hyperborean flow from the Antarctic 
Ocean is coldest in July, deflecting the iso- 
thermals from their normal position the most 
in that month. This peculiar distribution of 
the winter climate of the British Isles, as it be- 
comes known, is brought into requisition by the 
skillful physician in the treatment of diseases. 
The patient necding a milder air is no longer 
sent to the southward, unless directed to the 
west end of the island; and the weak constitu- 
tion recnperates almost as rapidly at Shetland, 
or on the west coast of Scotland, as in any part 
of England, except from the Isle of Wight west- 
ward around the Cornish Peninsula. .To speak 
of the early productions of the soil here is al- 
most unnecessary, At Penzance, in Cornwall, 
the equable character of the English climate is 
most strikingly developed. Penzance is the gar- 
den of the English vegetable markets. Green 
peas and early potatocs spring out of the ground 


* Maury’s ‘Physical Geography,” p. 48, 8d ed. 


in February, and are on the table in May, and 
every variety of similar vegetable growth at these 
early dates. ‘recs and plants, indigenous only 
to the tropics, often remain in the ground all 
winter without injury. Oranges, lemons, myr- 
tles, camellias, magnolias,.the Mexican agave, 
require no protection from frost. So that Hum- 
boldt spoke of it as ‘‘the Montpellier of the 
North.” 

But time and space would fail us to accumu- 
late the evidences of the thermal] forecs and the 
balmy influences which demonstrate the exist- 
ence and climatic agency of the Gulf Stream. 
It clothes Ireland with her robe of ‘‘ emerald,” 
and England and Western Scotland with verd- 
ure. If from its smoky waters the fog rises 


to hide the rays of the sun, it does for England 
what the sun, in that latitude, can not do. It 
fructifies her soil, tempers her skics ; it puts re- 
newed vigor into the arms of her brawny me- 
chanics, and gives the bloom to her maidens’ 
cheeks. The Icclander also rejoices in its prox- 
imity. And the poor Norwegian, at the North 
Cape itself, in midwinter, exults in the fact 
that his harbors are kept open and his shores 
delivered from the severe tyranny of the Frost 
King. 

The waters of the Gulf Stream are highly 
colored. As far away from the straits of 
Florida as the coasts of the Carolinas they are 
of an indigo-blue. Their line of junction with 
the surrounding sea can be easily disccrned 
with the nakedeye. ‘‘ Often,” it is said, “‘ one 
half of the vessel may be perceived floating in 
Gulf Stream water, while the other half is in 
common water of the sea—so sharp is the line 
and such the want of affinity between those wa- 
ters, and such, too, the reluctance, so to spcak, 


on the part of those of the Gulf Stream to min- 
gle with the littoral waters of the sea.” 

The explanation of this peculiar phenomenon, 
though important, is difficult. Sir John Her- 
schel contended that it is due to reflection of 
the sun’s light from the sea bottom of great 
depth, and the dcepness of the blue increases, 
where there is nothing to foul the water, with 
the depth. Mrs. Somerville states, too, that 
the reason the Gulf Stream loses its indigo hue 
near Newfoundland is that the water is shallow. 
It is said that the light illuminating the Grotto 
of Capri, in the Bay of Naples, is very blue; so 
also the color of the water in the Grotto of Vau- 
cluse. The Rhone, it is also said, where it 
issues from the Lake of Geneva, is intensely 
blue, its color far surpassing that of the bluest 
sca. But this interpretation of the indigo hue 
of the great tropical current seems unsatisfac- 
tory. Off the Carolina coasts, where it is bluest, 
the depth of the ocean is not over a thousand 
fathoms, while off the Grand Bank of Newfound- 
land it suddenly falls to a depth of four thou- 
sand fathoms—a fact which interferes with Mrs. 
Somerville’s statement, It is hard to sce how 

| the facts in the case ean be accounted for by. 
| Herschel’s solution, For we have the edges 
of the Gulf Stream so sharply defined that the 
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green water or cold banks of the stream are 
visible from a ship’s deck. The two bodies of 
water, the green and the blue, moving side by 
side, though in opposite directions, have a bot- 
tom of the same depth. 

The discovery of copper in sea-water has sug- 
gested to some that the blueness of the Gulf 
Stream was due to the presence of cuprate of | 
ammonia, But chemical analysis of sea-water | 
shows that this ingredient enters into it in less 


than the proportion of one part in a thousand. 
The author before quoted, in his ‘‘ Physical 
Geography of the Sca,” takes the ground that 
the color of the sea is determined by its salt- 
hess. ‘The salt-makers,” he tells us, ‘are in 
the habit of judging of the richness of the sca- 
water in salt by its color—the greener the hue, 
the fresher the water. At the salt-works of 
France, and along the shores of the Adriatic, 
where the ‘‘salines” are carried on by the proc- 
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ess of solar evaporation, there is a series of vats 
or pools, through which the water is passed as 


it comes from the sea, and is reduced to the) 


briny state. The longer it is exposed to evap- 
oration the salter it grows, and the deeper is 
the hue of its blue, until crystallization com- 
mences, when the now deep blue water puts on 
a reddish tint.* This seems consistent with 
what has, so far, been revealed of the great 
oceanic currents. The saline theory, as it may 
be called, proceeds upon the known solar evap- 
oration the hot stream has undergone in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The great equatorial cur- 
rent of the Atlantic is blue; that of the Pacific, 
long under the sun, on reaching Japan, is called 
by the Japanese ‘‘ Kuro-Siwo”— “The Black 
Stream.” The solution of the problem may 
be found to differ from all answers that have 
been yet given. The surface water both in 
the Indian and Pacific oceans is often highly 
colored. Patches, red, brown, and white, are 
found stretching as far as the eye can reach, 
the water of which, when taken up and care- 
fully cxamined under the microscope, is found 
to be full of the animalcule having the colors 
in question. Along the shores of the Red Sea 
a red matter is washed up, which Ehrenberg 
proved to be of vegetable growth. The same 
phenomenon occurs in the Ycllow Sea, where 
yellow spots have been found. Captain King- 
man, in lat, 8° 46’ S., long. 105° 30’ E., a few 
years ago passed through a tract of water 23 
miles in breadth, and of unknown length, so 
full of minute phosphorescent organisms as to 
present at night the aspect of “a boundless 
plain covered with snow.” Some of these ani- 
mals were ‘‘serpents” of six inches in length, 
transparent, of gelatinous film, and highly lu- 
minous. ‘These were taken in a fork of the 
equatorial current of the Pacific. Another 
sea-captain, in the Gulf Stream, off the coast 
of Florida, some years ago, fell in with ‘a 
school of young sea-nettles,” and, bound as he 
was to England, he was five or six days in sail- 
ing through them; sixty days afterward, on his 
return-trip, he again fell in with them, recog- 
nizing them as the same, as, on both occasions, 
he frequently hauled up bucketfuls and exam- 
incd them. The Gulf Stream is freighted with 
these creatures. ‘To use Irving's figure, they 
appear to be clad ‘‘in brilliant coats of mail.” 
They mostly shine when excited by the agita- 
tion of the water, or when struck, as by an oar. 
One of them, more than an inch in length, when 
thrown down on the deck of a ship, bursts into 
a glow so strong as to appear like a lump of 
white-hot iron. In the storm, at midnight, the 
Gulf Stream, in the mechanical dash of its bil- 
lows, glares and burns with their fiery radiance, 
as if it were a sea of flame, and thus obtains the 
name which has been given it—‘* The Milky- 
Way in the Sea.” 


* “The water of the bring-springr of Cheshire, En- 
gland, when pumped up is perfectly clear and freefrom 
particles in suspension. It is of clear sea-green col- 
or.”’—Muarrart’s Chemistry, p. 104. 
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When the microscope has done its work with 
these insects, we believe it will be fouud that 
they decide the color of the mighty current. 
We have dwelt here because, whatever solu- 
tion shall prevail in the settlement of this ques- 
tion, one thing is established, viz., the indi- 
viduality and insulation of the Gulf Stream in 
mid-ocean, and its adaptedness to preserve 
through its long course those strange qualities 
which mark and distinguish it from surrouud- 
ing waters, as if by the brush of an artist ‘‘upon 
a painted ocean.” 

The eye of the travelet is arrested by no feat- 
ure of the great ‘‘river” in the Atlantic more 
than by the sharpness of its edges. Its water 
refuses to mingle with that around it, Won- 
derful as this is, other streams exhibit the same 
stubbornness. ‘The red flood of the Missouri 
and the inky waters of the upper Mississippi 
are distinguishable for several miles after theiv 
confluence. ‘In the offings of the Balize, 
somctimes as far out as a hundred miles or 
more from the land,” we are told by the author 
of the ‘‘ Physical Geography of the Sea,” ‘* pud- 
dles or patches of Mississippi water may be ob- 
served on the surface of the sea with little or 
none of its brine mixed with it.” 

To this antipathy toward mingling with any 
foreign water, so strikingly evinced and dis- 
played by the Gulf Stream, we must add an 
all-important fact. Nowhere, so far as we have 
any reason to believc, does it in any part of its 
course, unless near or within the arctic basin, 
come in contact with the solid and highly heat- 
conducting projections of the earth’s crust. 
The coasts of the United States and the shoals 
of Nantucket do not, as was once supposed, 
touch, much less turn it or shape its direction. 
If, now and then, it is slightly invaded or im- 
pinged upon by the polar current coming down 
at Newfoundland, not even does the Grand Bank 
itself reach to the Gulf Stream, or rob it of its 
heat. Forthe Grand Bank is the haunt of the 
codfish and other sea life that can not endure 
warm water, and, coming from higher latitudes, 
swarm only in their native tempcrature. The 
bottom of the bank, too, being two hundred 
fathoms deep, is overswept, if at all approached, 
by the westernmost and extremely shallow 
fringe of the strcam, in this latitude not over 
one hundred fathoms deep, It has long been 
observed, moreover, that the water of the Stream 
distributes itself in the northern ocean into day- 
ers, with alternations of warm and cold water. 
And it is probable, as has been suggested by a 
great master of hydrography, that this stratifi- 
cation of the aqueous masses assists in protect- 
ing the tropical streams of the occan. 

Captain Silas Bent, the authority just re- 
ferred to, thus explains it: ‘It is a natural ar- 
rangement of waters of different specific gravi- 
ties; that of the lowest temperature, being the 
densest, clings to the bottom ; the warmest wa- 


ter, from the salt it contains, being next in 
Weight, overlies the first; and then the cool 
| fresh watcr floats sometimes on the surface (as 
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Captain Rodgeys mentioned to me he had seen | been forced into the Caribbean Sea by the 
it northeast of Behring’s Strait), and is carried | northeast trade-winds, and that it is the press- 
with and becomes a part of the eurrent immc- | ure of those winds upon the water which drives 


diately underlying it.” This arrangement, he 
thinks, too, a wise provision of nature, by which 
the warm current is insulated, as it were, to pre- 


vent the loss of its temperatnre, while passing | 


to the high latitudes. 

Such are some of the more striking linea- 
ments an all-wise God has graved upon this 
mighty effluent from the torrid zone of the 
earth, As long since as Anghiera's day and that 
of Sir I, Gilbert (1523), the Gulf Stream has 
excited curious inquiry and wonder.* Many 
have been the attempts to unravel its philosoph- 
ical mysteries. With greatly increased and in- 
creasing light, the subject has not yet been re- 
moved from the field of conjecture. Early 
theorists explained it by assuming that the hot 
current bursting through the Straits of Florida 
and bounding northward was due to the dis- 
charge of ‘‘The Father of Waters” into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
velocity of the Mississippi and the velocity of 
the great Stream were the same, and that both 
were sensitive to the same vicissitudes. 

Captain Livingston disproved the credibility 
of this view, by proving that the volume of wa- 
ter emptied into the Gulf was only one three~ 
thousandth part of that running out. Lightly 
and hastily, however, as this refuted theory has 
been dismissed, it was countenanced by some 
remarkable facts which have never received an 
explanation and searcely a comment, but which, 
as we shall presently see, are not to be despised 
or forgotten. 

In place of the hypothesis he had overturned, 
Livingston substituted one equally, if not more 
untenable, that the velocity of the Gulf Stream 
is due to ‘the motion of the sun in the ecliptic, 
and the influence he has on the waters of the 
Atlantic.” According to this view, ‘‘a sort of 
yearly tide” was conceived to be ‘‘ the true pa- 
rent of the Gulf current.” The sun’s apparent 
motion would affect the North Atlantic only— 
if in such a way at all—for a few months in the 
year, and could never thus generate a ceaseless 
and perennial tide, which, as has been beauti- 
fully said, ‘‘in the severest droughts never fails, 
and in the mightiest floods never overflows.” 

About the year 1770 the fertile and untiring 
brain of Benjamin Franklin, conscious of the 
magnitude of the subject, and its importance to 
the fortunes of the colonial commerce, began 
to busy itself in the study of Atlantic hydrog- 


raphy. He first offered a solution of the prob- | 


lem which bore any marks of plausibility. His 
opinion was widely repeated, and became deep- 
ly rooted in the mind of sea-faring men, and as 
it is substantially identical with the latest the- 
ory advanced—that of Sir John F. W. Herschel 
—deserves special consideration. 

Dr. Franklin maintained that ‘the Gulf 
Stream is the escaping of the waters that have 


* Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos,” vol. i. 


It was contended that the | 


| 
| 


up into that sea a head, as it were, for this 
Stream.” Whether, this be true or not, it is 
unquestionably well supported by oceanic phe- 
nomena, Admiral Smyth, in his work on the 
Mediterranean, states that a continuance of 
“gusty gales” in the Sea of Tuscany has been 


| known to raise its surface no less than twelve 


feet above its ordinary level. It is well known 
that in the Indian Ocean and China Sea the 
waters are driven alternately backward and for- 
ward by the monsoons. It is the southwesterly 
monsoon that causes inundations in the Ganges, 
and a tremendous surf on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, ‘The historic student will recall those 
rises in the German Ocean which, created by 
westerly winds, beat against the dykes of Hol- 
land, and which, in the desperate struggle for 
Netherland liberty, were used by the great Will- 
iam of Orange against the armies of Spain. 
Nautical annals have recorded one of those fear- 
ful storms that sweep over the West Indies, so 
violent that, as with resistless besom, it arrest- 
ed the Gulf Stream, forced back its mighty 
flood, and piled up its waters in the Gulf of 
Mexico to the height of thirty feet. The ship 
Ledbury Snow gallantly attempted to ride out 
the hurricane. When it abated she found her- 
self high up on the dry land, and discovered 
that she had Jet go her anchors among the tree- 
tops of ENiott’s Key. The Florida Keys, it is 
said, were inundated many feet, and the scene 
presented in the Gulf Stream was never sur- 
passed in awful sublimity. ‘‘The water thus 
dammed up rushed out with a frightful velocity 
against the fury of the gale, producing a sea 
that beggared description.’’* . 

But amidst all such magnificent displays of 
the power of the winds, the theory advanced 
first by Franklin, and afterward revived, with 
& somewhat new dress and under the sanction 
of his own name, by Sir John Herschel, has 
never been received as conclusive. 

For reasons which we shall presently state, 
it rests upon 4 partial induction of the facts 
known. 

A fourth and last explanation of the great 
phenomenon of the Gulf Stream was offered to 
the public in 1855, by Lieutenant Matthew F. 
Maury. Although admitting that ‘‘the pressure 
of the trade-winds may assist to give the Gulf 
Stream its initial velocity,” he showed that, for 
hundreds of miles after it comes out of the 
Gulf of Mexico and enters the Atlantic, the 


* The tropical trade-wind of the Pacific, in which 
exists one of the greatest of oceanie currents, is first 
found moving slowly near to the Galapagos Islands, 
where it produces but a slight effect on the water of 
the ocean, The Thames, during a strong wind, is 
raised above its tidal mark. When the wind has for 
some time blown strongly from Suez, at the head of 
the Red Sea, it is said that the water of that sea has 
been forced southward to so great a degree as to leave 
the bed of the sea almost fordable, though at other 
times it is deep.—Horxuins on Atmospheric Change, p. 
3s4. 
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great current sets against the trade-winds, and 
for part of the way runs right in ‘‘the wind’s 
eye.” He alleged, moreover, that the famous 
Japan current—‘‘the Gulf Stream of the Pa- 
eific’—does the same; and that the vast set of 
water from the Indian Ocean, known as the Mo- 
zambique Current, runs to the south, against 
the southeast trade-winds, and changes not with 
the monsoons. Rejecting the hypothesis of 
Franklin os ifconclusive, and as inconsistent 
with many facts that had come to light since 
Franklin’s views were propounded, he reasoned 
in this wise: The mean annual fall of rain on 
the entire surface of the earth is estimated at 
about five feet. To evaporate water enough 
annually from the ocean to cover the earth on 
an average five feet deep with rain is one of the 
offices of the grand atmospherical machine. 
This water is evaporated principally from the 
torrid zone, ‘‘Supposing it all to eome from 
thence, we shall have encircling the earth a 
belt of ocean three thousand miles in breadth, 
from which this atmosphere evaporates a layer 
of water annually sixteen feet in depth.” Here, 


then, is a vast equatorial trough or ‘‘lake, six- | 


teen feet deep, three thousand miles broad, and 
twenty-four thousand miles long,” ever empty- 
ing and ever filling. Evaporation destroys the 
equilibrium of the sca, and in the endeayor of 
the water to oceupy this enormous space and 
restore equilibrium, all the waters north and 
south of this space are set in motion. To this 


cause of circulation was added the increased | 


specific gravity of equatorial and Gulf of Mex- 
ico water, salter and heavier from being louger 
under the sun than the water of higher and 
cooler latitudes ; which, it was argued, account- 
ed for the northward tendency of the great 
stream. -‘‘ The effect of moderate winds, as the 
trades,” said the author, ‘‘is to cause what may 
be ealled a drift of the sea, rather than a cur- 
rent. Drift is confined to surface waters, and 
the trade-winds of the Atlantic may assist in 
creating the Gulf Stream by drifting the waters, 
which have supplied them with vapor, into the 
Caribbean Sea. But, admit never so inuch of 
the water which the trade-winds have played 
upon to be drifted into the Caribbean Sea, 
what should make it flow thence, with the Gulf 
Stream, to the shores of Hurope? « It is because 
of the difference in the specific gravity of sea- 
water in an intertropical sea on one side, as 
compared with the speeific gravity of water in 
northern seas and frozen oceans on the other, 
that they so flow.” In a word, whatever alters 
the specific gravity of the sea, whether the tem- 
perature, or evaporation, or the tiny secretion of 
the myriad hosts of sea-shells, is @ current-pro- 
ducing agent, 

We have already intimated that the philos- 
ophy of the Gulf Stream involves the elucida- 
tion of all oceanic currents, and we beg the 
reader, therefore, to bear with us as we consid- 
er these antagonistic theories. The time has 


come when the interests of science, navigation, 
and eommeree demand that this whole question | 
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shall be transferred from the region of theory 
into that of certitude. 

Rightly to estimate and appreciate the circu- 
lation of the Atlantic, or of any oeean, we must 
obtain some notion of its bed, and also of its 
littoral outline. ‘The Atlantic must be eon- 
eeived of as a vast eliannel, or, as geographers 
often name it, “The Atlantic Canal.” The 
opposite shores of this ocean, in both hemi- 
spheres, appear to have once been in adherence, 
but by some grand subterranean upheaval to 
have been rent asunder, and in the open gap 
the ocean water rushed in. 

The bottom of the Atlantic greatly affects the 
movement and circulation of its waters, and es- 
pecially of the Gulf Stream. Extending from 
the arctic circle to the icy barrier that girds 
the antarctic continent, its length is 140 de- 
grees of latitude, or nearly 10,000 miles; and 
its width, between the two great continents it 
laves, varies from 800 miles (between Green- 
land and Norway) to 1500 miles (between Bra- 
zil and Sierra Leone), and, at its widest part, 
3600 miles (between Florida and the shores of 
Africa), Itis therefore an irregular, elongated 
valley. It is over the diagonal of this valley 
that the Gulf Stream is projected. 

The sub-basins of the Atlantic have been very 
distinctly traced. The elevated rim of its north- 
ern basin has been thus ably defined and delin- 
eated by Ansted: 

‘¢ Starting from Iceland on the east side, and 
proceeding southward, we find the Faroe Isl- 
ands, the mountains of Scotland, Wales, and 
France, the Western Pyrenees, the coast of 
Portugal and Spain, the Atlas, and the Azores. 
From this point a multiplicity of shoals and 
banks, crossing the ocean and terminating with 
the great bank of Newfoundland, forin a de- 
pressed rim. In this way we find an almost 
continuous chain of mountain land, either sub- 
aerial or submarine, reaching finally to Green- 
land and returning toIccland. This forms the 
Northern Atlantic basin.* 

The ecutral basin of the stormy ocean is 
equally as well marked as the northern. Be- 
ginning with the submarine mountains off New- 
foundland, running to the Azores, and thence 
through Madeira to the Canaries and the Cape 
Verds, and thence westward, we pass by the 
island of Fernando de Noronha to Cape St. 
Roque. , 

The fioor of the Atlantic, as determined by 
deep soundings, consists of a series of descend- 
ing steps. Wide-extended and flat terraces 
stretch out beyond the present shores, and are 
succeeded by steep cliffs dropping down nine 
thousand feet. For the distance of two lun- 
dred and thirty miles from the coast of Ireland 
there is a slope of about six feet in a mile, or 
twelve inches in a thousand feet. In the next 
twenty iniles there is a sudden descent of nine 
thousand feet, after which, for twelve hundred 
miles, all the bottom is nearly level. This isthe 


* Ansted’s ‘' Physical Geography,” p. 129. 
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celebrated telegraphic plateau. By a succession 
of drops we finally reach the greatest depths of 
the Atlantic, at least thirty thousand feet, which, 
on the American side of the ocean, is some dis- 
tance south of the great bank of Newfoundland. 

We are now on vantage-ground from which 
to survey the whole field of discussion before 
us; and we are in possession of facts which, 
rightly read, unravel much of the mystery still 
clinging to the Gulf Stream and Atlantic circu- 
lation. lLivingston’s theory, we have already 
seen, is to be rejected, because it explains a 
phenomenon of ceaseless and perennial con- 
tinuance by a cause which acts efficiently, if 
it acts at all, only for a part of the year, and 
then is withdrawn. Happily, we think, for the 
cause of science, we are reduced to a choice of 
the two remaining hypotheses—the Franklin- 
Herschel theory, and that of Maury. Of these 
two it is impossible to form any combination. 
It is impossible to reconcile them. ‘‘The dy- 
namics of the Gulf Stream,” says Herschel, 
‘have of late, in the work of Lieutenant 
Maury, already mentioned, been made a sub- 
ject of much (we can not but think mis- 
placed) wonder, as if there could be any pos- 
sible ground for doubting that it owes its ori- 
gin entirely to the trade-winds.” 

Let us put this to the test. 

The trade-winds of the northern hemisphere, 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, eom- 
mence to blow from the tropic of Cancer, and 
reach the equatorial zone from the northeast, 
at an augle with the equator of 24°, The 
‘tyade-wind belt,” or the terrestrial girdle, 
swept by these air-cnrrents so ceaselessly, is 
three thousand miles broad, extending fo 23° 
north latitude, and to a still lower southern 
latitude. But this belt is not stationary.* 
is obedient to the apparent motion of the sun, 
and moves and vibrates up and down on the 
earth’s surface, as the sun declines to either 
side of ‘the line.” When he shines vertical- 
ly on Cancer (June 91), the trade-wind belt 
is shifted nearly eight hundred miles to the 
north. When, again, he is vertical to the 
tropic of Capricorn (December 21), the south- 
ern edge of the belt is eight hundred miles 
south of Capricorn, At the eqninoxes, of 
eourse, the sun being directly overhead at the 
equator, the belt is eommensurate with the 
intra-tropical regions, transgressing them nei- 
ther toward the North Pole nor toward the 
South Pole. Without discussing the theories 
of the trade-winds, these are the agents on 
which Franklin and Herschel rely for their 
Gulf Stream theory, According to Maury’s 
theory the Gulf Stream may derive its “ini- 
tial velocity” from the trade-winds; but it re- 
jects the Herschelian statement that, “‘if there 

* Columbns first fell in with the trade-winds on Sep- 
tember 14, 1492, just after leaving the islands of Ferro 
and Gomera in the Canaries, latitude 28° north. He 
would have met them several hnndred miles further 
north had he passed on the meridian of the Canaries 


two monthsearlier. The trades in September have re- 
ceded with the declination of the sun. 
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were no atmosphere, there would be no Gulf 
Stream, or any other considerable oceanie eur- 
rent whatever,’* 

We have already seen that the main eqna- 
torial current of the Atlantic is a considerable 
one, and likewise that of the Pacific. But it 
is impossible to account for either of these tre- 
mendous streams which flow from east to west 
(as Columbus so long ago pointed out) by evap- 
oration, temperature, or difference in specific 
gravity. However these forces may come into 
play in the production of the Gulf current, they 
can never be assigned as the dynamical agents 
for the equatorial current. If it should be urged 
against Herschel’s view that the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, from being longer under the 
sun, are heavier than the waters in the East At- 
lantic, then it would follow that the equatorial 
current ought to flow from west to east, just 
contrary to its known course. ' Were there, 
however, no atmosphere, the axial revolution 
of the earth would never cause the ocean sur- 
face any friction with surrounding matter. But 
the moment the globe began to revolve in its at- 
mospheric enyclope, the fluid and mobile parti- 
cles of the sea, impinging on the air, suffered re- 
action, and began to flow westward, as we now 
find. The waters which flow eguator-ward along 
the shores of Senegambia, in which the equato- 
rial current of the Atlantic has its genesis, may 
have a westwardly motion from the same force 
which guides the trade-wind to the west; but, 
at the very utmost, this could only avail until 
these waters have reached the equator. There. 
the circumferential velocity of the earth is great- 
est, and the westwardly set would be stopped, 
were there no other powers and forces to urge 
it on toward the Antilles, The trade-winds are, 
therefore, the only agencies which can supply 
this perpetual motion to the equatorial current. 
And this much must be conceded to Herschel’s 
doctrine; but no more. Not to reiterate what 
has been already advanced against it, we vainly 
demand of it to meet known facts, In the dead 
of winter, for instance, when the trade-wind belt 
is removed mostly below the equator, certainly 
below the tropie of Cancer, how is it that the 
Gulf Stream, in unabated majesty, and with un- 
diminished volume, ceases not to issue from the 
Gulf of Mexico? How is it that, even then, it 
forees its way beyond the tropic of Cancer, be- 
yond the British Isles, and far within the are- 
tic circle, keeping the harbor of Hammerfest, 
near the North Cape, free of ice ? 

More than this, in the summer, when the 
Gulf Stream’s velocity is greatest, and while it 
is rushing through the Straits of Florida in its 
greatest volume, the trade-winds in the East 
and Middle Atlantic receive a serious check 
and drawback. Then it is the Desert of Sa- 
hara drinks in the fiery rays of the sun, ‘The 
air over its vast area is heated, and rises toward 
the clouds in columnar masses, Beneath, a 
vacuum is created; and from all sides of the 


* Herschel, Art. 37, ‘‘Physieal Geography,” Sth ed. 
Encyelopedia Britannica. 
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arid and blazing waste there is an in-draught 
of air. The monsoons, in a word, are now pre- 
yailing. The trade-winds, which propel the 
waters of the sea into the equatorial current, 
are overmatched by the counteracting mon- 
soons. So mighty are the influences of these 
periodical winds that even those formed on the 
deserts of Arabia have been distinctly tracked 
into Austria and other parts of Europe, ‘The 


monsoons of the Indian Ocean, so famous, are 
of six months’ duration in the year, and sweep 
asea zone more than two thousand miles broad. 

The effect of the sun’s heat on the great Desert 
of Sahara and the sun-burnt shores of Africa 
is to turn back and divert the trades of the 

Eastern Atlantic. And this monsoon influence 

extends out to sea over a thousand miles! If 

it were possible to settle questions such as the 

one before us by the simple imprimatur of great 

and honored names, like Herschel’s, we should 

not have ventured to challenge his theory, or 
test it with the opinions of others, far less with | 
our own reasoning. 

Exception may possibly be taken to the state- 
ment that Herschel’s and Franklin’s theories 
are substantially the same. We are not un- 
aware that the English philosopher, in account- 
ing for the Gulf Stream or other ocean current, 
thinks it not essential for him to assume or 
prove the existence of what is called ‘‘a head 
of water.” Ile very justly remarks: “A cir- 
culation in a closed area, produced by an im- 
pulse acting horizontally on the surface water, 
may perfectly well coexist with a traly level 
course of each molccule.” What may be and 
what is are two very different matters. Dis- 
missing all opposing views with an assertion of 
his own opinion, Herschel has not hereby in- 
creased his scientific fame. He suggests no 
reconciliation between his theory and the many 
known phenomena at war with its assumptions, 
In truth, his hypothesis was defunct when he 
espoused it, and it has been as much as even 
his great name could do to galvanize it into a 
transient, unnatural vitality. What, then, are 


THE FORCES GENERATING THE GULF 
STREAM? 

First, it seems clear that the initial velocity is 
given by the momentum of the equatorial cur- 
rent, flowing westward under the impact of the 
trade-winds. This is but feeble, and would 
soon be spent. A second cause is the di ffer- 
ence in specific gravity of the equatorial water and 
the polar water. This is equally true of the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Baltic 
Sea. The density of the Baltic is: 


Highest yet recorded 


daoov0 Noaateo ands 6 URRY 
HGONESt ene ese. opiwoGonadAdcoouoRHds 1.0003 
Average of the West Baltic............ 1.0112 
Average of the East Baltic............. 1.0042 


The average density of the waters of the Ate 
lantic is considerably higher than of these frigid 
yet lighter seas. The specific gravity of the 
Atlantic is, for the average, 1.0266. The heavy 


waters of the Gulf of Mexico, as we shall soon | 


see, above the average Atlantic density, by a 
law of hydrostatics, would seek an exchange 
with the lighter, though icy, waters of the Bal- 
tic, were there no other point of the sea with 
which they might change place. But if we 
compare the specific gravity of Gulf Stream wa- 
ter with that of Arctic Ocean water, we perceive 
that, besides the Baltic, the vast polar basin it- 
self offers to the mass of equatorial water a 
hydrostatical inducement that will take no de- 
nial, ‘The mean specific gravity of the Arc- 
tic Ocean water” (according to the long-contin- 
ued and elaborate experiments of Commander 
Rodgers), ‘‘ reduced to the freezing-point (27.2° 
Fahrenheit) of sea-water, was 1.0263. The 
specific gravity of the Gulf Stream water, re- 
duced to the same temperature (27.2°), was 
1.0308. If these be taken as specimens of the 
water of torrid and frigid zones, it would ap- 
pear that the waters of intertropical seas have 
fifteen per cent. more salt in them than the sur- 
face water of the Arctic Ocean has.”* ‘The 
specific gravity of the Gulf Stream water ot the 
thirty-fourth parallel of north latitude is found 
to be thirty per cent. heavier than the sea-water 
along the American coasts, which is cold, and 
in every way marked as an effluent from the 
arctic. 

But Rodgers, in his experiment, by reducing 
the polar water to a low temperature (27.2° 
Fahrenheit), chilled it far below the degree at 
which he found it, which, in latitude 72° 2/ 
north, was nearly 48° in temperature by the 
thermometer. This, of course, would some- 
what affect the inference to be drawn theoret- 
ically from what has been said. In his investi- 
gations north of Behring’s Strait, in 1855, he 
found that, in point of fact, the water was in 
layers, alternating with warm, cool, and hot, 
and he thus labels these layers: ‘Warm and 
light water on the top,” ‘cool in the middle,” but 
‘hot and heavy at the bottom.” 

The temperature of the sea near Scotland, 
according to Alexander Buchan, off the Ork- 
ney Islands, is 48.8° Fahr.; off the Shetland 
Islands is 48.4° Fahy. ; mouth of the Firth of 
Forth is 47,.8° Fahr. The Gulf Stream water 
which passes the Orkney Islands, giving them 
the mild winter alluded to by Sir Walter Scott, 
has ascended from the ocean floor many hundred 
feet since it left its fountain in the Gulf of 
Mexico. For Lieutenant Bache found, “off 
Cape Florida, about 12 nautical miles east from 
the light-honse, at the depth of 450 fathoms, 
the temperature was forty-nine degrees Fahr- 
enheit, in June, 1852,” (See Bache’s “ Notes on 
Gulf Stream.”) Beneath this depth the ther- 
mometer suddenly fell to 35°! ‘The reason, of 
course, was that the banks and bed of the Gulf 
Stream are here of cold water. If it be asked, 
Why does the Gulf Stream remain on top? we 
answer: While in the polar basin, the water 
which moved as a surface and ice-bearing cur- 
rent to the south, along the shores of Greenland 


* Consult ‘*The Physical Geography of the Sea,” p. 
207, 225, and 226, 5 mP 
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and Newfoundland, was lighter than the equatori- 
al water. On its passage, by mingling with the 
northward flowing water (both surface and nn- 
dereurrent), it is every hour becoming salter 
and salter, and hence heavier and heavier. 
On reaching the banks of Newfoundland, this 
ice-bearing and berg-drifting flow meets the 
tropical and salty waters from the Gulf and 
equator, and from them obtains the salt to give 
to its chilly mass a superior specific gravity. 
Before meeting the equatorial water, that from 
the pole lacked specific gravity or density. | 
Robbing the hot water of its salt, and thus be- | 
coming the heavier body, it drops down to the’ 
sea-bottom, aud underruns the warm water all | 
the way to the shores of Cuba, where it is found 
at great depths, and known by its icy tempera- 
ture of 359! We have not commented upon 
the “cold water bed,” and the ‘banks of cold 
water,” which form the channel for the great 
equatorial or Gulf current. The reader will see 
that no constant stream can move into the polar 
basin without keeping it in ceaseless motion, 
and forcing an equal body of water out of it. 
This, of course, takes place in both hemispheres, 
and the refluents from the two poles conspire in 
keeping up the oceanic circulation. Could a 
sea-wall, however, be built of solid masonry, 
connecting Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and another be built in the Arctic Ocean, 
thus cutting off the Atlantic from all polar 
communication, the present system of currents 
would be only modified, not destroyed. For, 
the weight of the hot seas exceeding that of the 
cold, the forces of hydrostatical equilibrium 
would come into play. This physical law has | 
been beautifully likened to a Macicran IN THE 
SEA, Standing midway between the pole and 
the equator, he strikes first the hot water and 
then the cold with his wand. The hot water) 
going to the pole and the counter-stream going 
to the equator feel and obey the stroke, and’ 
thus fot ages have kept up their ceaseless cir- 
culation and their perennial fullness, 

Another co-operative agency in sustaining 
the movement of the stream is 


“THE BONNY WEST WINDS.” 


After passing to the north of the tradc-wind 
belt, in latitude 24° north, the volume of the 
Gulf Stream receives a new impetus from the 
drifting impact of the southwest and the famous 
“bonny west winds.” These, for nine days in 
every twelve, blow steadily over the North At- 
lantic, and sweep its waters, in a surface moye- 
ment, toward the British Isles and Northwest- 
crn Europe. ‘These winds have descended 
from the upper regions of the atmosphere in 
the torrid zone, and are the antitrades, which, 
according to Kane’s observations, largely pre- 
yail even into the polar basin. If, as we have 
seen, the trade-winds were the efficient cause 
of the equatorial current (though not of the 
Gulf Stream), it is very clear the antitrades, 
which, by a law of meteorology, must just equal 
their counter-current—we say, it is clear the 
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antitrades (were they to blow as steadily as the 
trades) must impel northward and eastward 
the whole mass of Gulf water, and any other 
with it, with the same force the trades give to 
the equatorial water, Did the antitrades blow 
due north, the shores of Greenland and Ice- 
land would bloom and blossom with the flora 
of the Antilles. But these winds deflect the 
vast equatorial flow somewhat to the cast, and 
cause it to trend toward the shores of Norway. 
But the stream is not turned away from its 
course, because it is moving in obedience to 
other calls more potential than wind. It uses 
the wind as a servant, and not as a master. 
Like the noble ship, whose course is at right- 
angles to the breeze which is received on her 
quarter, the equatorial Gulf water curves grace- 
fully toward the track charted out for it by the 
Lawgiver of hydrostatics. 

Such are, we believe, the forces which alone 
can be enumerated as propelling the equatorial 
Gulf mass into the polar receptacle. 

There are other forces at work, no doubt, in 
assisting and accelerating this flow of hot wa- 
ter and in promoting oceanic circulation. The 
tiny sea-shell and the swarming myriads of the 
deep play an important part. The vast floods 
of fresh water from the grand river systems of 
America are factors in the result. The storms 
of the Atlantic, which are traced in numbers to 
the Gulf Stream flow, conspire to hasten its 
movement and swell its volume. The Stream 
is called by sailors “ The Weather-Breeder”—a 
doubtful appellation. Its path is, indeed, fear- 
fully visited by the terrors of the dcep. ‘*Storms, 
squalls, hurricanes, water-spouts, lightning and 
thunder,” in the words of R. H. Dana, “give 
continual and terrific variety to this stupendous 
ocean current. ‘Truly it is grand, in the deep 
silence of midnight, to pace the deck and listen 
to the roaring noise of the Gulf Stream as it 
travels on its ceaseless course.” Along its way 
the caverns of the deep are doubtless thickly 
strewn with the wrecks of ages. But not from 
any agency of its own, and rather because the 
storms of the Atlantic seem to love this high- 
way. Mr. Espy has shown that the storms 
of the United States, and ‘‘even those which 
arise in the Mississippi Valley, travel east, and 
often march out to sea to join the Gulf Stream.” 
The Smithsonian Institute has mapped one of 
the latter, which, beginning at Galveston, Tex- 
as, after a long circuit by the Lakes, finally 
joined the favorite Stream by way of Nova 
Scotia.* These occasional phenomena ought 
to be reckoned among the causes of the Gulf 
Stream—yvyolume and velocity—but not of its 
genesis or its perpetual circuit. 


IS THE GULF STREAM CRADLED OVER A 
VOLCANO? 
We have seen that all the way from the 
eoasts of Africa the water which feeds the ev- 
er-flowing fountain of the Gulf Stream has been 


® See the Bureau (Chicago) for January, 1870. 
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under the fiery blaze of an equatorial sun. It 
is highly probable that, after reaching the Gulf 

of Mexico, this water receives a vast quantity 
of heat from a subterranean furnace. The vast 
plateau or Mexican table-land is rent by a most 
singular crevice, through which the internal fire 
of the earth finds vent. From the Gulf to the 
Pacific Ocean stretches this fissure, in a line} 
about sixteen miles south of the city of Mexico. 

Along this parallel rises a long row of active 

yoleanoes, conspicuous among them Orizaba, — 
with its ever-fiery crater, ‘‘seen like a star in 

the darkness of the night,” Popoeatepetl, Tux- 

tla, Toluca, and Iztacciluatl, forming a volcanic 

circus around the city of the Montezumas. Not 

far off is the volcanic cone of Jorullo, which 

suddenly appeared and rose on the night of 

September 29, 1759, to the height of 1683 feet 

above the plain. ‘This is only one out of six 

mountains that have been thrown up in this 

region by plutonic forces since the middle of 

the last century. It has, therefore, suggested 

itself to geographers that the vast basin of the 

Mexican Guif, in many places of very great 

depth, reposes upon a seething mass of volcanic 

fires, We can not now stop to consider this at 

length, but are loth to pass it by. The subject 

is so full of interest, and bears so powerfully | 
upon the hydrostatic theory of the Gulf Stream, | 
that we venture to press it upon the reader by | 
the following beantiful and forceful passage from | 
the work of Mangin, whose ‘‘ Mysteries of the 

Ocean” is so universally admired : 

“The solar heat, undoubtedly, does not act 
alone upon this caldron of the Mexican Gulf, 
which is every where surrounded with coasts 
and islands bristling with semi-extinct craters, 
still agitated by frequent earthquakes, and be- 
traying to the careful observer the glowing fur- 
nace seething beneath the waves. 

“Who knows but that itis to the operation of 
the submarine fires that the Gulf Stream, sprung 
from this estuary, owes the force of irresistible | 
expansion, closely analogous to the detention 
of vapor, which cnables it to force a passage | 
through the mass of waters even to the arctic 
circle ? 

“Who knows but that it draws from this same 
furnace the enormous provision of heat which 
it lavishes on its cireumference (parcours), and 
énough of which remains in the end to melt the 
ices of the polar sea? At all events, it is curi- 
ous to see another, and nearly as powerful a 
current, starting from that point of our hemi- 
sphere whose meteorological and geological con- 
ditions are nearly the same as those of the Gulf 
of Mexico. JI refer to that other great artery 
of warm salt-water which rises in the Bay of 
Bengal, in the centre of another circle of fire, 
and on a bed which the internal convulsions of 
the globe have besprinkled with volcanic isl- 
ands.” * : 

Almost at the moment of writing these words 
(February 19), the telegraph announces an 


* “Mysteries of the Ocean,” p. 110. | 


earthquake at San Francisco, “coming from 
the southcast”—the very quarter in which lie 
buried the cyclopean furnaces described. Late 
disturbances around the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi and the sudden elevation and agitation of 
waters in the Bayou Plaquemine, two years ago, 
eonfirm what is here advanced.* 

Two points in the discussion of the subject 
remain to be considered. But they are para- 
mount, and, we believe, of novel interest and 
importance, One of these is 


THE RECURVATION, 


Our maps and charts frequently give to the 
‘‘blue,” tepid stream a decided easterly, and 
afterward southerly, curve from the Nantucket 
Shoals and the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
toward the Azores, That there is a movement 
of the water giving an appearance of truth to 
this idea is not to be questioned. The Sar- 
gasso Sea of Columbus, “the centre of whirl,” 
as in the eddy, to use a popular expression, 
fully attests the rotation of waters in the At- 
lantic; and it is plain the Gulf Stream must 
furnish a share of the revolving tide. But we 
are not to mistake a drift by the antitrade- 
winds, however wide, for the mass which makes 
the Gulf Stream. It follows as a corollary from 
the true doctrine of the Gulf Stream formation 
that it can never pause or turn aside in its 
course till it has obeyed the hydrostatical call 
from the polar basin. It is restless till it rests 
there. The recurvation toward the Azores is 
necessarily a mere drift—a pellicle of water, 
Could this be skimmed from the surface, we 
should see, beneath, the onward-flowing mass of 
tropical water, rushing, in undisturbed and un- 
ruffled majesty and grandeur, toward its north- 
ern and arctic goal. Every observer has noted 
how the stream widens after passing the Caro- 
lina coasts, and it is always argued that the yol- 
ume is the same that issued through the Nar- 
rows of Bemini, but has only become thinner, 
——E—————E—— Eee ee ee 

* Hopkins, a distinguished writer on this subject, 
thus argnes: ‘‘The distance of the equatorial surface 
of the ocean from the ceutre of gravity is, say, about 
thirteen miles more than that of the polar su rface, and, 
were gravity the only force that was constantly in ac- 
tion, the water of the cquator, notwithstanding any in- 
tinence of wind, wonld run dowu to the poles, just as 
water will ordiuarily run down a hill. But thisis pre- 
veuted by centrifugal force, which, to a certain extent, 
counteracts the attraction of gravitation; and the nat- 
ural level of the water of the ocean in every latitude, 
wheu undisturbed by wiud, is determined partly by 
both gravity and centrifugal force.’ The ceutrifugal 
force of the earth, however, compared with the force 
of gravity, isas1to 289, Before the centrifugal force 
could equal the force of gravity, the earth would have 
to increase its rotative velocity 17 times. (See Smith’s 
Mechanics.) If, then, the equatorial water is moved 
toward the poles by gravity, it has a fall of 12 miles in 
8000. The Amazon River only falls 12 feet iu the last 
700 miles of its course; and the La Plata 11 feet in 
400 miles. The reader can apply these figures for 
himself. Tie can easily see that the trade-wiuds, blow- 
ing from the tropics toward the equator, aloue serve 
to prevent the equatorial waters from rushing toward 
the poles in torrential velocity. But the wind can not 


reach the deep sea, and hence can not retard the uu- 
seeu and submarine flow of the water. 
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There are many reasons for rejecting this view, 
which, we believe, is the universally acccpted 
notion. A single but sufficient one is the vol- 
ume of water which unites with the Gulf Stream 
some time after it leaves Cape Florida. There, 
too, its depth is not more than 370 fathoms in 
some places, according to Lieutenant Bache, 
who, in his Report of the Coast Survey (1855), 
states: “The cxistence of the water of the po- 
lar current below those of the Gulf Stream was 
established by Lieutenant-Commanding Craven, 
who found the temperature of surface water at 
82°, but in 870 fathoms he found it to be but 
two degrees, of Fahrenhcit’s scale, above the 
freezing-point of fresh water (84°), p. 6. But 
elsewhere, by the same authority (1852), he 
fixes the depth of the stream on the Charleston 
section at from three hundred to five hundred 
fathoms!” 


TILE NORTH ATLANTIC. 
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in flowing from the Gulf to 
Charleston, it has not only widened but deepened 


Thus it seems, 


its bed! Off Hatteras, at 525 fathoms, the tem- 
perature was only 54°! 

We adduce these facts to show that the sur- 
face flow or drift, in the recurvation, is no test 
or index of the true course of the current it- 
self. ‘To ascertain this, we must fee? to the 
bottom of the warm set and discover the cold- 
water channel (over which it moves) with the 
bulb of the thermometcr. It may be well for 
the navigator to know every eddy and drift of 
the sea; but the thermometer only can reveal 
the hidden mechanism and wheel-work be- 
neath the waves. Meantime the physical law 
of hydrostatics which gives birth to the great 
current must be allowed to be the decisive and 
controlling shaper of its course. 

The phenomenon of the Sargasso Sea by no 
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means proves 2 recurvation of the Gulf Stream. 
This weedy sea shoots its fibres down deep into 
the ocean. ‘In some cases,” says Fay, ‘the 
stems are 800 feet long and nearly a foot in di- 
ameter. ‘The weed is not always floating, but 
sometimes grows up from a submarine plateau,” 
This vegetation evidently rests in a circle of 
comparative tranquillity ; but it is by no means 
necessary to suppose, as some have done, that 
it marks a centre around which every portion 
ofthe North Atlantic must revolve. ‘The slight- 
est rotation of surface water around it would 
fully explain its stationary character, especially 
when we reflect on the great length of its stems 
shooting down to great depths, and occasionally 
serving, with its roots, to anchor the swimming 
field securely in its position. 


THE TOTAL GULF STREAM VOLUME 


is the most important problem for geographical 
science now to solve, Little or no attention has 
been given to its solution, save only to determ- 
ine the mass of water running through the Flor- 
ida pass. Vast as this is, and sufficient to form 
a thousand such rivers as the Mississippi at New 
Orleans, it is but a part, and the smaller part, of 
the true Gulf Stream, as that tropical current is 
recognized on its way to Europe. It seems 
strange that those who have refuted so ably the 
Franklin and Herschel theory, and who argue 
that the issue from the Gulf of Mexico is caused 
by evaporation of equatorial waters and the con- 
sequent alteration of specific gravity by the salt, 
should never have suggested that other masses 
of equatorial water (besides those in the Gulf of 
Mexico) would obey hydrostatic laws and seck 
to preserve equilibrium with the polar seas, 
Reasoning upon the facts now adduced, the 
writer of this article has been led to the convic- 
tion that the Gulf Stream proper has scarcely 
gotten beyond the coasts of Carolina when it 
receives an enormous accession of tropical wa- 
ter. It seemed to him unaccountable that the 
vaster flow of the main equatorial current, 
which moves from the shores of Africa in an 
ever-widening sheet, should, when arrested by 
the Antilles, send off no tributary to the ma- 
jestic current from the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
clear that the trade-winds can alone generate 
and keep in perpetual flow the equatorial or 
westerly current. But their force can not ex- 
tend to great depths beneath the surface of 
the sea; and hence this current can not be so 
deep as if it were set in motion, like the Gulf 
Stream, by the force of specific gravity, The 
force of the winds would be comparatively su- 
perficial ; but the forces of specific gravity would 
be both superficial and submarine. It is, there- 
fore, not inconceivable that, while the broad 
equatorial current is rolling to the west as a 
surface flow, there is another and mighty mass 
moving beneath it, to the northwest, as an un- 
dercurrent. The Gulf of Mexico has been com- 
pared to a ‘‘botler” or ‘‘caldron,” in which the 
water has been evaporated by the sun and be- 


search of lighter water. But may not this fig- 
ure be extended, as Dove did extend it, to ap- 
ply to the whole equatorial sea-basin? As the 
equatorial surface water gets warmer and salt- 
er it sinks by its weight, and thus drops down 
beneath the line at which the trade-winds can 
affect its motion. In other words, as it grows 
heavy it falls out of the westward set of the 
equatorial current. It is no longer under any 
constraint, save that which the law of hydro- 
statics imposes, Having a high specifie gray- 
ity, there is no reason why it should not, just 
as the Gulf Stream proper, and acting under 
the same impulse, move to higher latitudes in 
search of lighter and interchangeable masses. 
Seen or unseen, we kuow, as surely and cer- 
tainly as we know that the tropical sun is hot, 
that some such movement must take place, and 
take place on a grand scale; and we might 
show that this movement, sooner or later, 
must conspire and fall in with the movement 
of the Gulf Stream itself. Let us see what this 
movement is. Were the globe in a state of 
quiescence, and had no daily revolution on 
its axis, the entire volume of the Gulf Stream 
would, after leaving Florida, run nearly due 
north, laving the eastern shores of our conti- 
nent. But experience and observation show 
that its course is otherwise. The axis of the 
Gulf Stream is found, by actual measurement, 
to lie 80 statute miles from Charleston. ‘The 
American shore, north of Charleston, project- 
ing, the axis is 50 miles from Cape Hatteras, 
210 miles from Sandy Hook, and 240 miles from 
Nantucket — though the warm water reaches 
nearer the shore, on an average 50 miles. And 
thus the Stream, which ran near the Everglades 
of Florida, on the 80th meridian of west longi- 
tude, has, before reaching Newfoundland, ob- 
tained an easting of more than twenty-five de- 
grees. ‘This is not due to its being deflected 
by the coasts, nor yet even by any shoals or 
sand-banks whatever. If we except the sur- 
face influence of the antitrades, already alluded 
to—winds blowing from the southwest—this 
easting of the Stream water is due solely to the 
earth’s rotation, Every thing upon the surface 
of the globe at the equator is carried toward 
the east, at the rate of about 69 miles in four 
minutes. But if we recede to the north or 
south of this line the eastern velocity is so di- 
minished that at the latitude of 60° it is reduced 
to one-half, and at 82° it is reduced to one- 
eighth of its original amount. The rotative 
velocity to the east, of an object on the equa- 
tor, is 3%, of a mile per second, and 1000 miles 
per hour. It is easy, therefore, to see that, as 
equatorial water having an easterly velocity so 
great is borne to higher latitudes where the 
velocity is less, it will trend to the east. The 
drift-wood and floating sea-weed are found, 
therefore, on the European side of the Gulf 
Stream. The bamboos, the relics of carved 
wood and trunks of trees, conveyed to the isl- 
ands of Fayal, Flores, and Corvo, contributed 
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topher Columbus in his belief of ‘‘ the existence 
of Western Indies on the other side of the At- 
lantic.” If we take the illustration of a rail- 
road in our hemisphere, running north and 
south, we may understand this easterly drift. 
It is said to be a well-known fact to engineers 
that when the cars are going north the tenden- 
cy, at great speed, is to run off on the east side; 
but when the train is going south the tendency 
is to run off on the west side, 7.¢, always on 
the right-hand side. By the same law the dé- 
bris and drift on the Mississippi are said to seek 
the right bank of the river. The effect of the 


earth’s diurnal rotation is, too, universally ad- 
mitted to give the westerly direction to the 
northeast trades in the northern hemisphere 
(blowing from Cancer to the equator), and also 
the direction of the southeast trades in the 
southern hemisphere. 

The Gulf Stream issues from its source in 
the Gulf of Mexico through the Bahama Chan- 
nel. For a few miles it moves nearly north. 
Current-bottles have been found on the east 
coast of Florida which had been thrown from 
ships cruising in the Gulf of Mexico. One of 
these from the steamer JValker, of the United 
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States navy, cast overboard in the longitude of 
Mobile Bay, and in the latitude of the Pass a 
l’Outre, at the mouth of the Mississippi, was 
found just south of Mosquito Inlet; and anoth- 
er, from the steamer Corwin, east-northeast from 
Cape Florida Light, was picked up on the beach 
near Jupiter Inlet. But from Bemini the course 
of the curreut describes the path of a trajectory. 
The water, which at first was moving eastward 
with the earth, at the rate of nearly 800 miles an 
hour, is every moment coming to latitude of less 
easterly motion, and hence it falls to the east. 
And thus the whole mass is moving on a fixed 
mathematical line, and according to the resultant 
of the two forces which act upon it. ‘‘ Like 
every agent employed by nature,” says Felix 
Julien, in his “Les Harmonies de la Mer,” “it 
has a mission to fulfill, an important role to dis- 
charge. Nothing, therefore, can divert it from 
its intended aim. Its route is unchangeable; 
it is traced beforehand, and as precisely and 
clearly indicated as the elliptic orbit which our 
planet describes around its central star. Like 
heat, light, electricity—in a word, like all fluids 
in motion which no obstacle arrests—the waters 
of the Gulf Stream follow the shortest line which 
they can trace from the place of their birth to 
the allotted limit of their career. On our globe, 
as every body knows, the shortest distance be- 
tween two given points is the arc of a great cir- 
cle; such a curve is exactly described by the 
great current which issues from the Bahamas, 
links Newfoundland to the British Isles, and 
proceeds, while turning round to the north of 
Western Europe, to lose itself in the polar re- 
gions,” 

Through this apparent digression we hope 
to usher the reader into the clear sunshine of 
observed and unquestioned fact. It has been 
proved that the Gulf waters and all the equa- 
torial sea is acted upon by two classes of force. 
1. The forces which are set in play by solar 
radiation, evaporation, and inequality of tem- 
perature in different latitudes. 2. The easter- 
ly momentum of the water from diurnal rota- 
tion of the eatth. low far are these forces ef- 
fective? The notion has long prevailed that 
the current which passes out through the Flor- 
ida pass corresponds to the portion of the great 
equatorial current which passes into the Gulf 
of Mexico, between the West Indian Islands 
and the peninsula of Yucatan. But we have 
seen already how the Antilles meet and resist 
the equatorial current, and, especially, how the 
Windward Islands stand ont in bold and cres- 
cent-shaped opposition, like immense barriers, 
forty-seven in number, just athwart the path 
of the great westward flow, diverting its tepid 
mass toward the northwest. The water thus 
diverted, if obedient to hydrostatic, law, must 
inevitably find its way outside of the West In- 
dian Archipelago, and thus join the other por- 
tion—which, having run the gauntlet of the 
islands, has in the mean time made the circuit 
of the Gulf—after it issues from the Florida 
and Bemini straits. The width of this off- 


shoot very greatly exceeds that of the Bemini 
current or the Guif Stream proper. We say 
the Gulf Streain proper, although future ex- 
plorations may show this to be a misnomer, 
and may demonstrate that if the larger mass is 
entitled to give name to the current, what is 
now known as the Gulf Stream shall be or 
ought-to be denominated Zhe Antilles Current. 
A study of the subject, we are convinced, will 
fix and settle the existence of such a northerly 
flow beyond a doubt. We believe it can be 
proved that such a mass of equatorial water, 
equal to the issue at Bemini, both in volume and 
velocity, moves to the northwest and enters the lat- 
ler as a coefficient power, Although this ques- 
tion seems never to have entered into the in- 
vestigations of navigators and hydrographers, 
they have occasionally rendered, unconscious- 
ly, testimony which goes far to determine it. 
Ou his large physical chart of the Atlantic, Al- 
cxander Keith Johnston has recorded, ‘‘ North- 
west branch of equatorial current of Atlantic: 
extends frequently to latitude 20° north, some- 
times to the polar limits of the northeast trade- 
winds.” The longitude on this chart for this 
branch current is between the 30th and 45th 
meridians west of Greenwich; and its breadth 
is given as six hundred miles—/illy fifteen times 
as broad as the Gulf current at Bemini. (Keith 
Johnston, Plate XII. ‘Physical Atlas,”) 
The same representation is made on the large 
and beautiful chart of the world (Mercator’s) 
of Berghaus, published at Gotha, These two 
authorities would, if unsupported, give credi- 
bility to the view now presented. 

Another evidence that the Bemini or Florida 
stream receives an immense acquisition on its 
way to Newfoundland is furnished by the deep- 
sea soundings of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey. On its emergence from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico it has a breadth of fourteen leagues (42 
miles) and a depth of two thousand feet. As 
it flows beyond the Bahamas it grows wider and 
wider, and if it received no affluent it should, 
as it expands in surface, diminish in depth, 
This is not found to be the case. It both 
widens and deepens! Were we have Lieutenant 
Bache’s figures. At the bottom of the stream 
he has shown us the thermometer stands at 34° 
off Florida. Off Charleston, where its surface 
is three or four times as broad as off Bemini, 
the cold water of the bottom is reached between 
**300 and 500 fathoms,” or say 2800 feet, an 
increase of its original depth. Some of the 
experiments off the Carolinas showed that at 
525 fathoms its bottom had not been reached. 
Before it has attained the offings of Cape Hat- 
teras its volume is over 375 miles in width, 
nearly ten times what it was off Florida. The 
careful observations of the Coast Survey give: 
‘*Off Cape Tatteras the temperature at 525 
fathoms was only 54° Fahr.; at 425 fathoms tt 
was over 60° Fahr,!” (See Bache on the ‘ Dis- 
tribution of Temperature in and near the Gulf 
Stream off the Coasts of the United States.”) 
And off Cape Henry other exantinations proved 
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that at the depth of 500 fathoms the bottom had | 
not yet been found, for the temperature was as | 
. high as 52°. Behold, then, the Bemini stream 
has grown into more than tcnfold its original | 
volume! How, too, we might ask, was it that 
Bache found otf Hatteras, at a depth of 425 
fathoms, a body of water “over 60°?” Was 
this not a portion of the ‘‘ hot and heavy” water 
from the equatorial or Antilles current marked 
by Keith Johnston as the “ Northwest branch 
of the equatorial current ?” Diverted and de- 
flected by the crescent formation of the West 
Indies, this mass (several times larger than 
what is known as the Gulf Stream at Bemini) 
moved to the northwest under a triple impact. | 
A part of it remains on the surface and unites 
with the Gulf Stream as a surface drift, de- 
scribed in the ‘‘ Physical Geography of the Sea” 
(p. 47, §441, 8th edition), And the remainder | 
and larger part, becoming heavy from evapora- 
tion under ‘‘a hot and copper sky,” sinks down | 
and moves off as an undercurrent to commingle 
its briny flood and its kindred elements with 
the original current from the Gulf. 

If further proof of this is needed, the writer 
refers the reader to some remarkable fuets which 
have been long recorded, but are evidently ex- 
plicable only by the view now offered. 

The Coast Survey Report for 1858 (p. 220) 
shows that the ‘‘ easterly set of the Gulf Stream, 
through the keys of Florida, disappears during 
the regular summer trade-winds.” In cross- 
ing from Key West to Havana the Gulf Stream 
runs much stronger on the Cuban side. The 
oldest and most skillful and experienced pilots 
have testified that, during the season of the! 
summer trades, the winds secm to block up the 
outlet from the Gulf; and numbers of these 
seamen asscrt that not unfrequently, at this 
time, they can detect no Gulf Stream at all. 
From no less an authority than Commodore 
Bainbridge, we learn that on one occasion, 
while cruising off Cape Florida, his vessel was 
“* drifted to the west.” In other words, the eur- 
rent of Bemini was running back into the Gulf 
of Mexico, instead of running out of it. These 
facts receive confirmation from their exact agree- 
ment with Livingston’s theory—a theory, it is 
true, long ago disproved—bnt doubtless having 
these observations or similar ones for their 
basis. 

It is incredible that the Bemini current should 
linger and the Gulf Stream roll on, in unslack- 
ened speed and undiminished volume, unless | 
we concede that, north of Bemini, it receives a 
mighty afiuent. During the summer trades 
spoken of the thermal equator is moved north- 
ward, and, with the thermal equator, the equa- 
torial current itself. It, is, therefore, easy to 
see how the true Gulf Stream at this season 
may, under peculiar circumstances, be repre- 
sented as moving in a northwesterly and after-) 
ward in a northeasterly curve, uot out of the 
Gulf of Mexico, but from the shores of the} 
Windward and Lesser Antilles, . 

A glance at the picture of the vertical sec- 


tion of the North Atlantic will satisfy us of the 
correctness of thisreasoning. The passage for 
the supply of the Bemini stream, between Yu- 
catan and Cuba, is but a trifling fosse compared 
with the magnificent opening of the Antilles, 
or northwest branch of the cquatorial current, 
off the Windward Islands. ‘The one is two 
thousand feet deep, the other fifteen thousand 
feet deep, and the width of the latter is still 
greater, proportionately, ‘*The tooth of run- 
ning water is very sharp.” Is it possible that 
the equatorial current in deep sea has, by ero- 
sion, cleft and opened a channel-way through 
the Atlantic bed to the northwest and north? 
It would seem so; for, if the liquid ocean were 
dried up, we should see, according to the results 
of soundings by the Hydrographie Bureau, just 
such an excavation, From the northerp shores 
of the island of St. Pedro (latitude 2° N., and 
longitude 28° W.), in a line running northwest,, 
and very close to the Windward and Lesser An- 
tilles, and thence around the west of the Ber- 
mudas, the basin of the great Atlantic Canal, as 


_ Ansted calis it, is cut and gashed by a deep lon- 


gitudinal valley—a canalina canal. This inner 
and central channel is very deep, averaging thir- 
ty-five hundred fathoms. Its sides are elevated 
from the sea-bed to within only eighteen hun- 
dred fathoms of the surface. There is thus 
found in depths of the ocean a submarine 
canal, so to speak, extending from the equa- 
tor toward the pole, already traced through 
forty-five degrees of north latitude. Indeed, 
it may be said to have been traced even to a 
greater distance south of the line. Its mean 
breadth at the greatest depth exceeds thrce 
hundred miles. If, as Ansted has so striking- 
ly remarked, ‘‘the form and depth of the Atlan- 
tie bottom have a great influence on the moyve- 
ments of its waters,” we may almost assume 
that we have here a clew to the motion of the 
equatorial current deflected by the Antilles. 
The latter would then enter the Gulf current 
in abont the latitude of the Bermudas, which is 
in exact agreement and correspondence with 
the thermometric soundings of the Coast Sur- 
vey. 

This reasoning is strongly corroborated by a 
singular and, on other grounds than those now 
presented, an inexplicable fact. Vast patches 
and fields of the Sargasso Sea are brought into 
the Gulf Stream and borne across the ocean. 
These fragments of long kelp are drifted even 
so far as the Strait of Dover. ‘‘It is not un- 
usual in the months of July and August,” says 
the same distinguished English geographer late- 
ly quoted, “to see large quantities of drifted 
weed in crossing the channel between Folke- 
stone and Boulogne. In perfectly fine weather 
the water is sometimes almost as much covered 
With vegetation in these seas as in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the great Sargasso Sea 
itself.” The floating masses of alg have evi- 
dently been torn off from the southwestern bor- 
ders of the weedy sea by some passing current 
uniting with the Gulf current. The southwest- 
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ern borders of the Sargasso face the Antilles, 
and are separated from the northeastern shores 
of these islands by a narrow sea not over three 
hundred and fifty miles wide—a width insuffi- 
cient to allow the passage of the northwest 
branch of the equatorial current, according to 
Keith Johnston six hundred miles wide. It is 
a physical impossibility that the weed, finding 
its way into the English Channel, could get 
there except in the way mentioned, For the 
northern edge of the Sargasso Sea is thirteen 
hundred miles south of the so-called recurva- 
tion of the Gulf Stream and of its easterly drift. 
And any other oceanic surface currents or drifts 
in the North Atlantic would bear the weed far 
away from the shores of England. 

The dislodged matter, it is probable, is influ- 
enced by the southwest winds (the antitrades) 
to depart from the normal track of the Gulf 
Stream and veer to the eastward. 

How far the Gulf Stream has been traced into 
the arctic basin is one of the most interesting 
inquiries of modern geography. We have al- 
ready seen its climatic influences extending be- 
yond the charmed circle of the North, and in 
dead of winter keeping open the Norwegian 
harbor of Hammerfest, in latitude 72° north. 
(We allude to the subject as throwing light upon 
the hypothesis of the Guif Stream volume now 
advanced.) ‘It is owing to the Guif Stream,” 
says Arthur Mangin, in his magnificent work, 
‘¢ Mysteries of the Ocean,” “that, in the north 
of Spitzbergen, the limit of eternal ice and snow, 
instead of sinking to the very level of the sea, 
maintains itself at a point fully 550 feet above” 
(page 115). The Devil’s Huck, a considerable 
eleyation in Spitzbergen, has its summit contin- 
ually shrouded in fog. Lord Dufferin, while 
sailing in the yacht Foam, distinctly perceived 
the Gulf Stream water 140 miles from the little 
island near Spitzbergen known as Bear or Cher- 
ry Island. Laing, in his account of a voyage 
to the former, says the climate is not entirely 
destitute of vegetation, and some plants are 
found which ‘‘convey a faint representation of 
a more southern country” (page 57). 

But these islands stand related to the Gulf 
Stream flow only as Boston or New York do. 
They receive only an occasional and fitful ben- 
efit from’ the tepid waters. 

The climate of Iceland likewise, though mild- 
er than Greenland, is much more vigorous than 
that of the corresponding latitude on the east- 
ern side of the Atlantic. Seventeen of the 
Faroe Islands are habitable: they are rugged, 
mountainous, and rocky, and the intervening 
currents are deep and rapid, ‘‘ The inner har- 
bor of Hammerfest,” says Laing, ‘‘though sel- 
dom agitated by winds, was never seen frozen 
over.” In 1808, the captain of this harbor 
states, there were seen two hundred sail riding 
init atone time. Codfish, which are prepared 
by exposure to the sun, are ready for market in 
Hammerfest in three days, while the same proc- 
ess of preparation in Newfoundland requires, in 
the best weather, at least five days. The ob- 


served range of the thermometer at this Nor- 
wegian city, during the stay of some weeks of 
the voyager quoted, was between 75° and 80° 
Fahr. From the North Cape it flows onward, 
says a celebrated French writer, to console the 
pole~-to create that warm, or rather that un- 
frozen, sea which has been recently discovered.* 

With the facts which have been now set be- 
fore the reader, he is able to form for himself 
an intelligent opinion of the correctness of the 
entire reasoning which is advanced in this arti- 
cle. The last-mentioned facts concerning the 
extent to which the energy of the Gulf Stream 
has been distinctly traced seem, reflexively, to 
indicate its nature, its cause, and its volume. 

The hypothesis of the Total Gulf Stream 
Volume is here, the writer believes, proponnd- 
ed and demonstrated for the first time. The 
views he has enforced are his own, and for no- 
thing, either in their conception or expression, 
is any one responsible but himself. He has, 
however, diligently sought light from every quar- 
ter. Having addressed a distinguished naviga- 
tor who sailed under Commodore Wilkes, and 
was afterward the honored hydrographer of 
Commodore Perry’s Japan Expedition, and who 
has, perhaps, more than any living sailor, heen 
led to examine the subject, and having laid be- 
fore him the substance of the hypothesis, the 
following indorsement was received : 

“The theory (of the Gulf Stream), so far as 
the question of its having its origin from the 
Gulf of Mexico between Florida and Cuba is 
concerned, has, with me, like yourself, been the 
subject of a good deal of reflection; and I 
feel sure observations will prove that it re- 
ceives accessions from the northern part of the 
equatorial current, which, passing to the north 
of San Domingo and east end of Cuba, meets 
the outflow (to the eastward) from the Gulf, 
and acts as a wall or fender to turn the latter 
(the Gulf Stream proper) short to the north- 
ward, along the east coast of Florida; while 
the reciprocal action against itself carries the 
water of this northern part of the equatorial 
eurrent also to the northward, to give addi- 
tional volume to the Gulf Stream. These two 
masses of water, being of nearly the same tem- 
perature (that from the Gulf being probably 
the hottest, from having been longer under the 
sun), mingle more or less freely.” 

This brief but pertinent and comprehensive 
reply has encouraged the publication of this 
paper, in the belief that science will soon de- 
monstrate that the Antilles current goes to 
swell the great current from the Gulf, perform- 
ing for it the office which, according to ancient 
fable, the classic Alpheus of the Peloponnesus, 
flowing under the sea, performed for the hum- 
bler stream of Arethusa. The late deep-ocean 
dredgings, by Professors Carpenter and Thom- 
son, go so far as to prove the existence of an 
unbroken sheet of icy water spread over the 
dark floor of the deep. The marine life is 
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every where, at 2400 fathoms, influenced by 
an arctic coldness; and, if we are informed 
aright, the results of their labors all show the 
interchange of polar and equatorial waters, If 
we have succeeded in the aim of the argument, 
the Gulf Stream and all oceanic currents are 
seen in new light, and clothed with new dig- 
nity and grandeur. 

What the exact mass of the Antillian tribu- 
tary may be must be determined by the dili- 
gent use of the deep-sea sounding apparatus. 
Meantime we can see, as in noonday clearness, 
that the grand system of oceanic circulation, 
from pole to equator, is kept up, to use the) 
figure of the eloquent Julien, as precisely and 
unchangeably as our planet describes the el- 
liptic orbit around its central star, We see 
enough to know that the limpid and limitless 
equatorial ocean is precipitated upon the polar 
basin. We see enough to convince us that the 
Gulf Stream is not a myth. 

Above all, we behold the wheels of the ter- 
restrial machinery in motion—every breeze that 
blows, every wave that rolls, even the volcanic 
fire beneath the sea, conspiring to make good 
to man the dominion of the earth, and to in- 
state him in the possession of every inch of the 
Heaven-given heritage, trom pole to pole. 
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T was nearly sunset of a clear summer's day 
when, in the large, comfortable, but una- 
dorned kitchen of an old-fashioned furm-house, 
which stood almost by itself on a rather loncly 
and isolated by-road, an elderly woman was 
seated alone. 

The woman was not positively ill-looking in 
any marked degree, although the restless, furtive 
glances of her cold, sharp, watery blue eyes, 
and a nervous twitching about the thin, closed 
lips, might have been held suggestive of low 
craft in purpose and asperityin temper. ‘*Com- 
monplace—commonplace to the last degree!” 
would have been the epithet most likely to have 
been applied to her by the chance observer. 

Yes, commonplace she most certainly was, 
from the thin locks of rusty, yellow-gray hair, 
even to the down-trodden and shapeless shoes, 
You have seen fifty just such women, no doubt, 
and you will probably see fifty more just like 
her; for it is a common pattern to be found ey- | 
ery where—tall and angular, high-shouldered, 
hollow-chested, sallow, thin, and stooping. 

Her dress was a rusty black alpaca, scarred 
and stained with the wear of many months, and 
a cap and neck-handkerchief which, if ‘‘clean- 
liness is next to godliness”—as our nursery or- 
acles used to tell us it was—certainly did not 
denote her as holding a very conspicuous place 
on the roll of immaculate purity ! 

But all these little minutiz, though they may 
serve to call up the woman before your imagin- 
ation,-are nothing per se; they were only the 
rather exaggerated peculiarities of her age, sex, 


rank, and position, and might well have been pass- 
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ed over with the innocent and not unfriendly re- 
mark quoted above, ‘* Yes, very commonplace !” 

But what made the woman repellent, and 
gave to her an individuality, was the all-per- 
vading vulgarity of look and manner which in- 
vested her like a mantle from head to foot; and 
a lurking something in her glance, half-cunning, 
half-fearful, as if the vicious will was only held 
in check by the cowardly spirit, 

She sat in her high-backed wooden chair at 
some distance from the open window, and was 
restlessly trifling with a letter. She had taken 
it out of her pocket two or three times, reading 
it over ¢c carefully, and with an evident effort, as 
if painfully striving to make herself mistress of 
its contents by rote, and returned it each time 
with a reflective and doubtful expression on her 
face. And now she had again drawn it forth, 
and re-read it; and then, having folded it, and 
replaced it in its envelope, she was (after a 
fashion not uncommon among persons to whom 
the advent of a letter is an infrequent occur- 
rence) matching closely together the torn edges 
of the envelope, and smoothing and pressing the 
letter to make it look as if it had not been open- 
ed; though all the while she thus idly trifled 
with it, the changing expression of her face de- 
noted perplexed and possibly conflicting emo- 
tions. 

At last her reflections seemed to have reach- 
ed a definite conclusion; for suddenly raising 
her head, and turning in the direction of the 
open window, she called, in a sharp, querulous 
voice, ‘* Ma-hit-a-bel!” 

“Yes ’m,” came the immediate answer from 
outside the window; and the voice of the un- 
seen speaker was shak of a young girl, sweet 
and musical in its tone; but the manner was 
crisp and tart, almost defiant. 

There was silence for some minutes, while 
the trifling with the letter still went on; and 
then, as if suddenly remembering that her call 
had not been properly attended to, the woman 
called again, with even greater asperity than 
before, ‘‘ Ma-hit-a-bel!” and again came the 
same short, defiant answer—‘“ Yes ’m!” 

What do you keep saying ‘ Yes'’m’ for, with- 
out coming, when I call you, Hitty? Where 
are you, hey ?” 

** Outside the window. 
I was?” 

‘*What are you about out there? what are 
you doing?” 

‘* Watering the flowers, and picking the bugs 
off the squashes, I guess; and there’s an awfal 
lot of them !” 

“Didn't you hear me calling of ron oe 

ic Sutiins 

**Then why in the world didn’t you come 
in ?” 

“You did not tell me to, did you?” 

“Well, if I didn’t, you knowed well enough 
I wanted you.” 

“I'm sure I didn’t; 
was I to know it ?” 

‘¢Well, then, you know it now, don't yer?” 


Where did you s’pose 


you didn’t say so—how 
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“Yes’m! Very well, I'm coming. 
‘«¢Mere’s one—to make ready, 

And two—to prepare; 

Three—to go slam-bang, 

And four—to be there!” 
sung the sweet but saucy voice, as, suiting her 
aetion to her words, the singer placed her hand 
lightly upon the low window-sill, and with one 
agile bound sprung into the room, and repeat- 
ing the words ‘be there,” stood before the wo- 
man; and, certainly, a stranger-looking object 
never entered a room in stranger way! 

She was a slight, but well-grown girl, of possi- 
bly twelve orthirteen years—just at the age when 
young girls are usually most awkward, when the 
rapid development of length of limb rather puz- 
zles the youthful possessor as how to use grace- 
fully the sudden and unlooked-for elongation ; 
but the untrammeled freedom of Hitty’s coun- 
try life, the entire absence of all artificial train- 
ing, and a naturally healthy organization, had 
given to the girl this advantage, that her free 
motions, though often startling in their sudden- 
ness, had all the natural grace which we see 
oftenest in the unconscious movements of in- 
fancy; and although her abrupt entrance into 
the room could not by any means be eonsidered 
elegant, still it was so light and free as not to 
be ungraceful; and the pose of her head and 
her whole attitude, as she stood with folded 
hands before the woman who had summoned 
her, was easy, piquant, and saucy. 

In person she was tall and slight; her natu- 
rally fair skin was sun-burnt and covered with 
unsightly freckles up to the very roots of her 
immense crop of red hair, which was drawn 
back from off her forehead and braided into 
two stiff, cable-like braids, so tightly as to give 
the impression that the curve of her arched 
eyebrows was the result of the unnatural ten- 
sion. These stiff and unyielding braids stuck 
out, one behind each ear, and were terminated 
at their extremitics by coarse twine strings, to 
prevent the possibility of their unbraiding in 
the least. The object of this strange and most 
unbecoming mode of arranging her hair, Hitty 
would most probably have explained, was to 
‘keep it out of mischicf, for it was eternally 
bothering!” But these extremely rigorous 
measures would have seemed to fail in their 
accomplishment, for they had not served to 
keep it from the inroads of hay-seed and this- 
tle-down, with which its red surface was pro- 
fusely peppered. 

There were two good points in the girl’s face 
which not even tan and freckles could disguise 
—clear, deep, liquid blue eyes, now flashing 
with scornful mirth, but wearing a look of wist- 
ful tenderness in their blue, violet depths; and 
a well-formed mouth, fresh and dewy, but wear- 
ing now a smile of contemptuous indifference, 

The rest of her person was invested in a 
scant, coarse, blue-checked garment, with long 
sleeves, made much like a butcher’s frock, whieh 
deseended from her chin even to the bottom of 
her clothes. 


It was evident, as they remained thus for a 
moment, looking each in the other’s face, that 
the stronger and higher mind of the ehild had 
already asserted its supremacy over that of her 
companion; and that while she regarded her 
with saucy indifference, and dislike only kept in 
check by a sense of what was due to the require- 
ments of the fifth commandment, the woman re- 
garded her with mingled and ill-eoncealed dread 
and aversion. 

‘¢ Ma-hit-a-bel!” she began again, as if 
doubtfully. - 

‘© What ’m ?” 

‘<T never saw sich a gal as you are, never! 
I declare you're enough to kill any body to 
have you round; you come into that winder 
jest like a great bear!” 

**Did I?” said the girl, carelessly. ‘‘ I won- 
der at that, for I don’t think I ever saw a bear, 
and I don’t know how he would look; but I 
know just how a wolf looks, in ‘Little Red 
Riding-hood,’ you know; and I’ve seen some- 
body,” she added, fixing her eyes meaningly 
upon the face of the listener, and thus giving 
an unpleasant personality to the remark, “ who 
looked just like him! Why, in bed, you know, 
I could hardly tell the difference. Ah, poor 
dear little Red Riding-hood, I always did pity 
you!” 

‘* Ma-hit-a-bel Cutter!” said the woman, an- 
grily, ‘‘you’re the very sauciest gal I ever saw 
in my life!” 

“Yes’m, I know it; but you’ve said that a 
dozen times before. Could not you make an 
effort, and get on a little?” 

“Yes, Hitty; I’ve got something to say to 
you.” 

**Oh, Lordy! 

** Don’t what ?” 

**Don’t say something to me. I hate to be 
said something to; and, besides, I have not got 
the time to spare. The bugs will eat your 
squashes all up, if you keep me here; there’s 
lots of ’m, I tell you now; they are eating on 
the right hand, eating on the left. I give you 
fair warning, they are hard at it; you must not 
blame me!” 

‘¢Never mind the squashes; I don’t care for 
them.” 

“You don’t? Well, I am surprised! I 
thought you did. Well, then, if you don’t, I 
don’t; so up and at it, bugs—free and easy— 
go in and win!” 

“‘Hitty, I never saw sich an outrageous gal 
as you are in my life!” 

‘“No; I s’pose you never did; and I wish, 
with all my heart, you had never seen this one; 
but, there, if the sermon has got to be preached, 
do give out your text and go ahead; I’m ready; 
come on.” And she flung herself down upon 
the unpainted floor as she spoke, and snatching 
up a venerable gray eat which came purring 
around her, she very unceremoniously turned 
the patient animal upside down, laying her upon 
her baek between her knees; then grasping one 
| of the ereature’s front and one of its baek paws 


Gran'mother, don’t!” 
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in each hand, as it lay upon her lap, she nodded 
and bowed to it, as the great, gray-green cyes 
opened and looked up into her face, talking to 
it the while as if it had bcen a petted child: 

‘Now, Morgiana Longtail, my darling cat, 
do be quiet, and behave yourself as you should 
do. Your grandmother has got something to 
say to you; so be good, and listen, I tell you. 
Now, grandmother, all ready; get on as fast 
as convenient, will you?” 

“Well, Hitty, I want to tell you—T've got a 
letter.” 

‘* Have you? 
out to read it?” 

‘*Read it! yes, of course I can.” 

““Oh! you can, can you ?” said the girl, with 
indifference. ‘‘I supposed you couldn't, and 
wanted me to read it for you. If you have read 
it, what do you want me for?” 

“* Because,” said the woman, doggedly, ‘‘ the 
letter concerns you.” 

“Concerns me?” said Hitty, raising herself 
up, While her face flushed, and a look of blend- 
ed curiosity and anxicty replaced the former 
listlessness of her manner. ‘‘ From the select- 
men, or the school-committee, I bet: about 
that old window I broke in the school-house. 
Well, I did break it,” she added, while the hot 
crimson flush rose to the roots of her red hair— 
“T did break it, and I ain't going to deny it. 
It was an accident, and I’m sorry for it, and I 
didn’t mean to do it; but I did break it--and 
now, what are they going to do to me about 
nota 

“The letter is not from the school-commit- 
tee, nor the selectmen neither, Hitty.” 

“Oh! it is not, is not it ?—so much the bct- 
ter, then,” said the girl, relapsing into her for- 
mer mood and attitude. 

“ Well,” said the woman, rcgarding her with 
a sort of hesitation, ‘‘ why don’t you ask me who 
it is from ?” 

“Oh! I don’t much care to know; if you 
are going to tell me, I suppose you will with- 
out my asking; and if not, I don’t think asking 
all day would make you tell me.” 

‘¢ Well, Hitty, the Ictter comes from your 
gran’father.” 

“My grandfather! Whew! that’s a likcly 
story to tell! Dead men don't often write let- 
ters, I guess; at least not to little girls like me, 
that ever I heard of.” 

“Your gran’father is not dead, Hitty.” 

‘¢Tsn’t ?-—-then you’ve told me many a whack- 
er! Why, you always said that he was dead.” 

“J never did.” 

“¢No?” 

ce Noll’? 

“You did, now. Oh, come; that’s a little 
too much! You--told—mc—that he died in 
California; with the cholera infantum, I think 
you said it was.” 

“T say I never did; cholera infantum, in- 
deed! Nonsensc, Hitty; you oughter know 
better, great gal as you are. Cholera infan- 
tum! nobody but babies has it; it was the chol- 


Well; and can’t you make 


era morbus. I told you that my husband died 
of that in Galiforny ; that’s what I told you, and 
that’s so.” 

“Well, have it ‘cholera morbus,’ if you like 
that any better. I suppose it won’t make much 
difference to any of us now; but was not he the 
old man there?” said the girl, indicating by a 
rather supercilious nod of her head a melan- 
choly and smoke-stained silhouctte, in an oval, 
black frame, which adorned the fire-place— 
““wasn’t that your husband, Deacon Josh Cut- 
ter?” 

“Yes; but he was not your gran’father.” 

““He wasn’t? Good gracious! hallelujar 
chorus! and so forth. Nowisnotthat splendid?” 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know why you should say 

so; he was a very exccllent man, a deacon of 
Mr. Webber’s church ; and when he died—” 
' ‘Oh yes!” interrupted the girl, eagerly; ‘‘I 
know all that; you’ve told me that, time and 
time again; but I don’t fancy his looks—I nev- 
cr did, and I never shall, and I can’t help it.” 

“IT dunno why not, I’m sure; I only wish 
you had half his good looks.” 

“Thank you; half would be enough for me, 
I guess,” said the girl, casting another mock- 
rcflective look at the black and white memento 
of departed worth. ‘‘I really think half of 
his nose and half his queuc would be quite as 
much as I could venture to accept. I would 
not wish to be too grasping, more especially as 
it seems I have no claim upon him; but if the 
deacon was your husband, as you have just 
said, may I venture to inquire how did it chance 
that he was not my grandfather ?—that seems 
to strike me asa little peculiar. How was that?” 

“ Because,” said the woman, regarding her 
anxiously, ‘‘I am not your grandmother.” 

““Glory and praise!” shouted the girl, turn- 
ing a somersault upon the floor; ‘that’s the 
greatest news yet. I declare the newspaper 
man ought to get out an extra. Hurrah! 
‘John Brown’s soul is marching on,’ I guess; 
and so is mine. Oh, excuse me, my darling 
Kitty! I hope I didn’t jam your little, pre- 
cious old paws; but I couldn’t help it; such 
news doesn’t come every day in the year, does 
it? And now, Mrs. Cutter, having gone so 
far, and told me who were not my grandpa- 
rents (for which I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart), may I ask you to go a little far- 
ther, and tell me who my grandfather who 
writes the letter is ?” 

“His name is Arnold.” 

“The old Harry!” said the girl, now fairly 
beside herself with excitement; ‘‘and ‘ bully for 
you,’ Grandfather Arnold!” 

‘¢No,” said the widow, ‘ that was his father ; 
his name is not Harry, it’s Ed’ard; your gran’- 
father is Judge Arnold.” 

‘¢Rdward Arnold!” repeated the delightcd 
girl; ‘‘oh, what a sweet name! sounds just like 
a novel or a poem, I declare if it don’t; it 
seems to do one good to speak it, A judge, 
too; then, I suppose that he is a gentleman, 
ain’t he ?” 
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“‘T guess he thinks so.” 

“ And I dare say he is right; and now, Mrs. 
Cutter” (it seemed to give the child pleasure to 
substitute these words instead of ‘‘grandmo- 
ther”), ‘I will read the letter from my grandfa- 
ther Arnold;” and she reached out her hand 
for the letter. 

‘No, you don’t, nuther,” said the woman; 
eautiously withdrawing the letter from the reach 
of the eager hand. ‘‘ This letter is to me, not 
to you.” 

“Didn't you say it was from my grandfa- 
ther?” 

“Well, yes; that is, it's from his cue 
lawyer, I s’pose that is. 

‘¢ And is it not about me? You said it was.’ 

‘¢Yes; and I’m going to read it to you, at 
least some parts on’t, if you will ever hold your 
tongue long enough.” 

Then Mrs. Cutter put on her glasses again, 
fussily wiping and adjusting them with a slow 
delay, torturing to the impatient Hitty; and 
having had some practice in spelling out its 
contents half a dozen times before, which prac- 
tice had, however, not made her perfect, she 
managed to read as follows: 


“Mrs. Persis Curren,—I am directed by Judge Ar- 
nold to inform you that having returned to this coun- 
try after his long absence, and intending to re-estah- 
lish himself in his own home, he means to take charge 
of his grand-daughter himself. As your quarterly al- 
lowance for the board and use of the young lady has 
been regularly paid’—(hum, hum)”—interpolated the 
incautious reader, finding she was entering upon pri- 
vate grounds— (that isn’t it, let me see)—‘T inclose a 
check for’— (no, that does not concern you either)— 
‘to meet any extras’—.(why, where in the world is it? 
—oh, here it is!)—‘ he wishes Miss Belle Linzee to he 
at the station in yonr village at 11 a.m., Thursday, 
June 16, where she will find a messenger to bring her 
to L—— in the cars, where her governess will be wait- 
ing to receive her, and take her home at once. 

“eT am, etc., etc, 
‘ee Wittram R. Parxryson.’* 


It would have been a study for a painter, 
could he have seen the girl as she sat upon the 
floor, with wide eyes and parted lips, listening 
almost breathlessly to this, to her amazing letter, 
not one word of which escaped her, although 
she was too much bewildered to comprehend 
and arrange it all in her mind. 

“Who is the young lady, Mrs. Cutter?” 
speaking almost reverentially, 

“Why, you, you born goose ; who else should 
it be?” 

“*Me a young lady? I look like one, don’t 
I?” as putting the eat gently aside, she sprung 
up and looked down upon herself, in silence, 
while her red lips quivered, and tears of real 
feeling dimmed for one moment the lustre of 
her elear blue eyes. But it was but for a mo- 
ment; her whole life had taught her lessons of 
self-control, and she had recovered herself be- 
fore her companion’s slow perception had re- 
marked her unusual excitement. 

‘¢ Well,” she said, ‘‘I don’t quite understand. 
It says a messenger will be sent for her—what 
does that mean, I wonder: what is a messen- 
ger? Is it a man or a woman?” 


**T don’t know.” 

“*T gucss it means a constable, don’t it? 
That’s worse than the selectmen; do you sup- 
pose they will put me in handcuffs, as they did 
the poor fugitive slaves?” she asked, apprehen- 
sively, for her unguided and miscellaneous read- 
ing of sensational novels had filled her mind 
with a-crude mass of ideas which her secluded 
life had never served to assort or rectify. ‘‘ And 
then, the young lady is to be met by her gov- 
erness; do you know what sort of thing a goy- 
erness is, Mrs. Cutter ?” 

“Well, yes; I reckon it means a sort of 
schoolmarm, at home in the house; and I guess 
| Youve got to be screwed pretty tight by her— 
yes, night and day too, I take it,” said Mrs. 
Cutter, maliciously. 

‘¢ And I should think it would need it,” said 
the child, gravely and refleetively; ‘‘there’s 
an awful sight to do, certainly. I vow I don't 
envy her her job; she'll find she’s got her match, 
I guess. Well, next, what was that about a 
Miss Belle Linzee ?—who’s she ?” 

‘Why, who in the world do you s’pose, you 
little fool? You, of course.” 

‘¢But my name is not Belle Linzee, is it?” 

‘‘Like enough! Your father was a Linzec, 
I know; and they used to call your mother 
Mabel. Of all the ridiclous names I ever 
heard, that’s the beatemest!” 

nl “don’ t think so; it’s a lovely name; I like 
it. But what did you call me Hitty for >—such 
a vulgar, hateful name!” 

“Well, I suppose Mabel is short for Mahit- 
able, ain’t it?” : 

““No, indeed! no such thing; not the least 
like it in the world! And so you tucked in 
the Hitty, did you? I don’t thank you.” 

“Yes, I did; Hitty is a good, useful, sensi- 
ble name, and I s’pose your folks dropped it 
out by mistake.” 

‘*No mistake at all; I’ll answer for that. 
You may keep your old Hitty; I don’t want 
it. And pray, why did you call me Cutter, if 
my name was Linzee? Where’s the mistake 
there ?” 

“T didn’t; you called yourself so when you 
was little, and I thought it was jest as well.” 

“T don’t; but that is a matter of taste, per- 
haps, and I like my own name best. But, one 
thing more,” and again the lips and eyes quiv- 
ered with emotion; ‘‘you spoke of my mother. 
Oh! tell me true; did I ever have a father and 
mother of my own, as other girls have ?—oh, tell 
me that !” 

“*Of course you had. I never see such a 
born fool as you are, Hitty! How did you think 
you came into the world? I s’pose you thought 
you growed right up out of the ground like a 
mushroom, didn’t you ?” 

“T might well have thought so, from the way 
in which I have beenreared,” said the girl, bitter- 
ly. ‘* But tell methis: are my parents living ?” 

“J dunno; I guess not. Come to think on't, 
I know yer father’s dead; he was killed. I 
know that much.” 
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“Killed?” echoed the little listener, with 
horror in her look and tone. ‘What! in the 
war ?” 

““Laws, no! some accident; I don’t justly 
remember what it was. I s’pose I knew at the 
time ; but I’ve forgot now. But I know that 
when he-died, your mother went crazy, or had 
fits, or went into the consumption, or some- 
thing or other terrible bad, but I can’t tell you 
just what; and that’s why they went abroad. 
And I reckon she’s dead too, and so the old 
gent has come home and wants you.” 

“The dear old man!” said the child, with a 
gush of tenderness never felt before. ‘‘ And 
now, how in the world came I here? What 
am I to you?” 

“Nothing.” The girl’s face brightened. 
“My daughter she was your nurse, and when 
your folks broke up, and went off all of a sudden, 
as it were, they had to leave you with her; and 
she come home to live with me. And when 
she was took away from me, the agent didn’t 
scem to know justly what to do with you, and 
so I said I'd keep you.” 

“Then,” said the girl, drawing herself up, 
with a natural, but very unconscious, assump- 
tion of new-born dignity—‘‘then I have really 
been your boarder all this time, instead of your 
slave, as I have been made to believe, have I? 
And I dare say you have been well paid for all 
you were supposed to be doing for me.” 

‘Well, yes; I don’t say but what your folks 
has been liberal enough. ‘They have paid me 
all I asked ; for I always told them you was an 
awful limb to manage; and so you are!” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Cutter, for your flatter- 
ing remarks about me; perhaps the time is 
coming when I may be able to repay you for 
allkindness. And now, when am I to go?—did 
it say?” 

“*The letter says Thursday, the 16th.” 

“Yes; and to-day is Tuesday. The day 
after to-morrow, then.” 

“If you are ready. I dunno any reason 
why you shouldn’t go then; do you?” 

*“Me? no, indeed! I only wish I knew 
there was no reason why J shouldn’t go now, 
to-night !” 

“Weill! you are civil; I'll say that for you.” 

‘No, Mrs. Cutter; as we have never in- 
‘dulged ourselves in that sort of thing, it is 
hardly worth while, as I am going so soon, to 
make a beginning of it now; so, as I have a 
good deal to think about, I will leave you for 
the present.” 

Catching up the old cat again in her arms, 
Hitty left the rpom as she had entered it, 
through the window, and running at full speed 
to work off some of her superabundant excite- 
ment, she fled to a secluded and shady nook, 
under some old apple-trees which, by long use, 
she had learned to regard as her own peculiar 
sanctum, and there flinging herself at full length 
upon the grass, she dandled the patient cat high 
above her head, and broke forth: 

“Kitty! Kitty! Kitty! Kitty! my only com- 


fort and my true confidante; what a day this 
has been! Can you understand it all, my furry 
friend? If yon do, it is more than I can, T 
think little Prince Silverwings or Cindcrella’s 
dear old godmother must be round in the neigh- 
borhood somewheres, Let me sce: in the first 
place, old Josh Cutter, my grandfather that 
was, Was never my grandfather at all! and 
Mrs. Cutter, my grandmother that is, is not 
my grandinother at all!—three chcers and an 
extra thanksgiving for that, Morgiana Long- 
tail!—then, my grandfather Arnold, that never 
was my grandfather, is going to be my grand- 
father for evermore. And I’ve had a father 
and mother like other folks—ah! would to 
Heaven I had them now! That's the only sad 
part of it; but then, Pussy, you know it is so 
respectable and comfortable to have had them 
at all that I ought not to mind that—it seems 
as if it would be ungrateful in me, don’t it? 
And then, I am not Hitty Cutter at all—oh! 
what a hateful name that was!—but I’m Belle 
Linzee ; and I'ma young lady! a young lady!! 
a young lady!!!—Pussy! do you comprehend 
that fact? Oh! well may you open your great 
gray eyes, and whisk your beautiful tail. (Bless 
your heart, my darling, did I squeeze you too 
hard? Excuse me, dearest, won’t you?) You 
see this is a day of mighty changes; it secms 
to me the world is tipping upside down; and if 
I don’t hold you tight and fast, I’m afraid in 
five minutes you will turn into a dog, and bark 
in my face; and you know I never did like 
dogs much better than you did, did 1?” 

In this way the excited and jubilant girl] ran 
on, until she was fairly breathless and weary ; 
and then dismissing the cat (who was not sorry 
to be released), she sat down to reflect seriously 
upon all that had occurred, or all that seemed 
likely to occur. This gave her full occupation 
until bedtime. 

The next morning Hitty awoke early, as was 
her wont, and after she had fully convinced her- 
self that yesterday was a reality, and not, asshe 
almost feared, a splendid dream, she set herself 
busily to work, for she felt she had much of im- 
portance to perform. And first, she emanci- 
pated her tame robin, whom she had cured of a 
broken leg, and heard with unmixed pleasure 
his glad, rejoicing song, as he soared aloft on 
the free blue air. Next, she disenthralled her 
pet squirrel; and though she could not by any 
possibility replace the fine, bushy tail which he 
had lost in a neighbor’s rat-trap, and the loss 
of which important appendage, by materially 
depreciating his market value, had made him 
hers, yet she saw him run up a tree, in a rather 
rudderless and unbalanced manner to be sure, 
but still very glad to be able to run at large at 
all—thongh the truth was, his largeness was re- 
duced nearly one-half by the abduction of his 
splendid caudal extremity. 

Then she carried her blind hen, with its one 
miscrable chicken, as a present to little Sammy 
Twist, the miller’s little lame boy—explaining 
to him, with great amplitude and exactness, 
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that though Cuddie was a splendid hen to lay 
and to set—indeed, seemed rather to like such 
sedentary employments, perhaps because by rea- 


son of her blindness she had not so many re-|_ 


sources in the out-of-door line—and was always 
remarkably lucky in hatching out, still, as from 
that aforesaid infirmity she was not good at 
rearing her young oncs, rarely bringing more 
than one or two of a brood up to maturity, she 
informed him of a bright idea which she had 
been meditating npon—namely, to form a part- 
nership between Cuddie and some other good, 
respectable hen, and let Cuddie do all the lay- 
ing and hatching business, and be the ‘‘sleep- 
ing partner,” and the other to be the ‘‘active 
partner,” bringing up the chickens and doing all 
the running and collecting duty of the firm. 
But fully enjoining it upon little Sammy, and 
impressing it well upon his young and ductile 
mind, that poor Cuddie was to be respected 
none the less, but rather the more, on account 
of the infirmity, which was clearly her misfor- 
tune, and not her fault; and having seen the 
virtuous but ill-fated Cuddie safely bestowed in 
a pen, so that her one remaining chick could 
not stray away and yex her maternal bosom, 
she felt satisfied that she had done her best for 
her poor dependent. This done she walked a 
mile and a half with her mud-turtle in her hand, 
carrying him carefully inverted on his shell, with 
his snaky head, flabby, spotted paws, and ridic- 
ulons fileike tail, thrust out in all directions, 
and wagging in wonder and alarm, to the very 
spot from whence she brought him; stopping 
two or three times on her road, however, to 
kindly set her little captive down to lect him re- 
cover himself a little, fearing his inverted mode 
of progress might give him the headache ; and 
as soon as he regained his wits enough to try to 
walk, catching him up and resuming her journey ; 
and had at last the pleasure of giving him back, 
whole and entire (and doubtless with enlarged 
ideas), to the muddy joys of the swampy bog 
from whence he came, and where she probably 
supposed and fondly hoped that he would find 
that 


“There were his young barbarians all at play.” 


Then returning, she stopped in the village, 
and invested her whole amount of currency 
(three cents) in a couple of lemons, not quite 
so fresh as could be desired, but certainly cheap 
at the price; and as she loitered through the 
shabby little garden she gathered a few of the 
early-ripencd flower seeds, as the sole reminis- 
cence of all she had ever known of elegance 
and refinement in her early home. 

After their frugal dinner was over, Mrs. Cut- 
ter, wooed to an unwonted liberality by the 
large amount of the check which had been sent 
her, took the little girl to the village shop, and 
purchased her an outfit, consisting of a pair of 
coarse stockings, a cheap, tawdry-colored shawl, 
printed on muslin de laine, and a pair of stur-| 
dy, low-cost leather boots; and at the earn- 
est solicitation of poor Hitty, and remembering 
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it was for the last time, she munificently added 
a pair of bright, lemon-colored cotton gloves, 
costing one shilling. 

Hitty did cast longing looks upon a cheap 
red sunshade, feeling that the possession of it 
would give the finishing-touch of grace and ele- 
ganee to her appearance on the coming day; 
but she did not dare to ask for it, for the pres- 
ent expenditure had been lavish in the ex- 
treme, in comparison with any thing which she 
had ever known before; and with a child’s 
generous recklessness of pecuniary matters, she 
had already forgotten the few words Mrs. Cut- 
ter had blunderingly let slip about the check, 
which was no doubt intended for the child’s 
benefit, but which the woman’s rapacious spirit 
had chosen to believe was meant as a bonus 
for herself. 

Then returning home thoroughly tired out 
with the fatigue and excitement of the day, 
both mental and physical, our young heroine 
retired at once to the miserable little attic, 
which she was to occupy, as she fondly hoped, 
but one night more; but, even tired as she 
was, the poor little thing kept herself awake 
with difficulty, and by main force, until she had 
performed one more aet of preparation. 

Her freckles—‘ their name was legion”— 
had always shocked her own sense of beauty 
and refinement, and had drawn upon her many 
times the mortifying remarks of others, She 
hated them, but, with a fierce disdain born of 
her distasteful surroundings, she had made no 
effort to get rid of them, stolidly accepting them 
as only one among the many crosses of her daily 
life. But now anew ambition was stirring with- 
in her, and remembering a recipe once impart- 
ed to her by an older and pitying school-mate, 
she had determined to try it; and having pro- 
cured a cup of milk, she squeezed the lemon 
juice into it, and rubbed her face, neck, and 
hands with the mixture. 

This was all well enough, had poor Hitty 
been contented with a small and gradual re- 
moval of the enemy; but, eager for victory, 
flushed by partial success, and believing, like 
many older persons, that if a little of a thing is 
good, a good dcal of it will be better, she grew 
absolutely furious in her application, and rmbbed 
and squeezed and squeezed and rubbed, until 
her fair and tender skin, which is always the 
sort naturally most a prey to these unsightly in- 
yaders, was almost excoriated, and red to the 
yery roots of her hair. Then, with a mental 
hope that the morning would find her 


*O’er all victorious,” 


she flung herself on her bed, and as soon as 
her flaming face, which stung like nettles, per- 
mitted, she sunk into dreamless sleep. But, 
alas! the morning did not justify her hopes, for 
the fair skin, resenting the harsh treatment it 
had undergone, was one universal pink flush, 
like a case of incipient scarlet-fever, and drew 
upon its owner the notice of even the unob- 
servant Mrs. Cutter, who remarked, in conster- 
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nation, ‘* Why, Hitty! child alive! what in na- 
ter have yer been a-doing to yourself? Your 
face is as red as a beet, and you look for all the 
world like a new-skinned eel,” This was not 
a pleasant observation exactly, in the ears of a 
young lady just coming out. But, fortunately 
for the girl’s peace of mind, her life had not 
served to foster personal vanity; and though 
she was sorry to look worse than usual upon 
such an important occasion, still she did not 
suffer it to distress her. So she bathed her yet 
tingling face in warm milk and water, and pow- 
dered it with flour, and then proceeded to dress 
herself for her entrance upon her new life, and 
the journey, the first stage of which was to be 
performed on foot. 

At nine she was ready, dressed in her best, 
with her hair nicely combed, and braided tight- 
er than ever, but two bits of yellow string taking 
the place of the twine; her dress, a limp faded 
lawn, with the tawdry shawl of many colors; 
the stiff boots, redolent of the odor of leather; 
a cheap hat of no particular fashion, with a few 
feathers in it, which poor Cuddie might have 
recognized had her visual organs been more per- 
fect; and the bright-colored gloves, which, be- 
ing an altogether new adornment to her, she 
wore with reverence, keeping her fingers all 
wide apart, and stiff as a star-fish in their unac- 
customed stateliness; a good-sized cotton hand- 
kerchief, with a high-colored border of red and 
blue, being carried gingerly between her thumb 
and finger. But, ah! there was one hard part- 
ing still to be got through with: poor “ Morgi- 
ana,” the cat, the only living thing she had 
ever regarded as a friend and companion, and 
upon whom her young heart had expended a 
wealth of love worthy of a far more appreciative 
object. 

Half a dozen paroxysms of love, regret, and 
tenderness had the patient old creature already 
been subjected to since the letter had been re- 
ceived; half a dozen times had her little mis- 
tress indulged the thought of taking the old cat 
with her on her long journey—a la Whittington 
—but then, as her good sense told her, the cases 
were not exactly alike in all points. Whitting- 
ton was his own master, and totally independ- 
ent; andshe was not, ‘Then, Whittington had 
no grandfather Arnold, no governess, and no 
messenger to consult the wishes of; and she 
had! ‘There were persons in the world, it was 
said, who did not care for cats; indeed, she 
had heard of one individual who really dis- 
liked them. It seemed almost incredible, but 
it might be true, and the “‘ messenger” might be 
one of that strange sort; and the idea of Mor-| 
giana as a traveling companion had to be given 
up. aay 

Non she bore the long-tailed treasure to the ; 
gate in her arms for the last time, tears—real, — 
honest tears—dimming her blue eyes, but men- | 
tally rejoicing that the unconscious creature, | 
now purring so contentedly in her arms, knew | 
not the sad eternity of the separation, and thus | 
escaped the pang which wrung her own bosom. | 


Then, with a last fond embrace, so ardent that 
the poor cat couldn’t help responding with a 
low wail of pain (fairly squeezed out of her), 
Hitty placed her upon her favorite post of ob- 
servation (the gate-post); and turned away for- 
ever, hastening after Mrs. Cutter, who, all re- 
gardless of this tender parting, was half-way 
down the lane. It was some consolation to the 
sorrowing child to reflect that she had made 
the best provision she could for the affliction of 
the grieving and faithful cat, by engaging their 
uext-door neighbor, a kindly single woman, 
and, therefore, perhaps more amenable to the 
soft appeal, to have a look-out for the poor, 
desolated animal, and if she pined badly under 
the separation, to solace her woes with an oc- 
casional cup of milk; but we regret to have to 
say, destructive as it is to the romance of our 
story, that, the attachments of the feline race 
being rather local than personal, Morgiana ney- 
er seemed to need the consolations of friend- 
ship thus provided for her; but continued to 
maintain her post and her flesh, perhaps the 
latter rather the better, from not being sub- 
jected to the daily exercise, the turnings and 
twistings, to which her young mistress’s love 
had always exposed her, 

Few remarks were exchanged by the ill-as- 
sorted and unloving companions during their 
long walk through green lanes and dusty high- 
ways to the distant station, for no sympathy had 
ever existed between them, The avaricious old 
woman, trusting to the prolonged absence of 
the child’s natural protectors, and a prey to 
sinful greed, had stinted the helpless little one 
left in her charge in every possible way, and had 
devoted the ample allowance paid her quarterly 
for the child’s use to her own enrichment; and 
burdened with the knowledge of the wrong thus 
done the unconscious girl, she had come to re- 
gard her with dread and aversion. 

She had always had a terror of a final ad- 
justment of accounts, and now she was men- 
tally congratulating herself on her good luck 
that the girl had been sent for rather than re- 
claimed in person, for she felt that a personal 
interview with Judge Arnold might, and prob- 
ably would, call up some inconvenient explana- 
tions, while she knew enough of his liberality 
from her daughter’s long and well-paid service 
in his family to fear any future investigation 
from him on the score of moncy-matters; thus 
her thoughts were busy with the Past, and her 
tongue silent. 

On the other side, Hitty (or ‘ Belle,” as we 
shall now call her), who had never received 
from her one loving look or word, had always 
shrunk away from her with instinctive disgust 
and aversion, treating her as rudely as her 
supposed claim upon her as her grandmother 
seemed to render admissible; and now busy 
with dreams, hopes, and wonders of all which 
the Future was bringing to her, was equally si- 
lent. 

They reached the station, where their unus- 
ual appearance called forth some observations, 
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which, fortunately, they did not hear, and sat | joined her new guardian some time before the 


down to rest themselves and wait for the ex- 
pected up train. 

It came at length, and little Belle eagerly 
eyed every one that came up in it; but she 
saw no one at all answering to her expectations 
of what her grandfather’s messenger would be 
like to be—indeed, it would have been difficult 
to find such a person in real life. A tall, stern- 
looking man with fierce whiskers, dressed in a 
single-breasted, befrogged coat buttoned up to 
the chin, with a cockade on his hat, a badge 
upon his breast, spurs upon his heels, and gold- 
lace and buttons sprinkled over his person ad 
Ubitum!—a something between an English 
beadle and a Yankee militia captain. ] 

But, alas! no such person appeared; and 
Belle, who would now have even welcomed 
the handeuffs, grew wildly anxious. Present- 
ly the train started upon its onward way, and 
no one had appeared to claim her; and the 
eyes of the poor child filled with drops of mor- 
tification and bitter disappointment. 

Mrs. Cutter, though secretly anxious and 
disappointed herself, saw the discomfort of her 
young companion and enjoyed it. ‘“‘Come, 
child,” she said aloud as she rose from her 
seat; ‘‘I guess we may as well mog home 
again. Ain't no use in setting here all day, as 
I know of. You needn’t have been in such a 
fuss to get here airly. It’s clear you ain’t 
going to be sent for this day, any how. I 
guess yer gran’father ain’t in sich a mighty 
hurry to see you as you s’posed he was. 
Come!” : 

As Mrs. Cutter spoke a well-dressed, quiet- 
looking woman, who had been sitting unob- 
served a little behind them, rose and came 
hastily across the room to them, saying to Mrs. 
Cutter as she drew near, ‘‘Eixcuse me. But 
—can I be right? Are you Mrs. Cutter?” 

“Yes ’m, yes’mn,” said Belle, pressing forward 
before the widow could reply, and speaking for 
her in quick, breathless tones—“‘ yes ’m, yes ’m, 
she is—she’s Mrs. Persis Cutter. That’s her 
name; and I’m Belle Linzee. And are you 
the messenger that my grandfather Arnold 
wrote he would send for me?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the stranger, regard- 
ing the droll little figure before her with its 
strange garb and eager, flushed face in evident 
surprise and consternation, ‘‘I am. There is 
a letter I was to give you, Mrs. Cutter. And 
now, Miss Belle, the down train will be along 
in two or three minutes—I am going to the 
door to look for it. When you have bidden 
your friend here ‘good-by,’ you will join me 
there, if you please.” 

It was evident that “ grandfather’s messen- 
ger” had withdrawn from motives of delicacy, 
not wishing to be a check npon what she doubt- 
less expected would be a tender farewell; but 
Mrs. Cutter and Belle had no such intentions. 
A eold “ good-by” from each, and a tremulous 
“* sive my love to dear old Morgee !” from Belle, 
terminated their last interview. And Belle re- 


down train appeared in sight. 

As the cars came thundering up to the sta- 
tion-house, the messenger—for Belle knew no 
other name for her—took her little charge by 
the hand, and, entering them, took a good seat 
for her, and then took one for herself at some 
little distance from her, but where she could 
keep her full in view; for, to tell the truth, 
the well-dressed and well-trained servant was 
rather ashamed of the bizarre dress and rustic 
appearance of her young mistress. 

This arrangement, by condemning the little 
girl to total silence, gave her time for mueh re- 
flection. She had never before, since her ear- 


‘ liest recollection, been in a steam-car, nor in- 


deed in any vehicle of any sort beyond a farm- 
er’s market wagon, and even that was a pleas- 
ure not often enjoyed. So that this new ex- 
perience would of itself have oceupied all her 
thoughts had there been no more urgent call 
for them; but now she was so intent upon the 
future, and what it was to bring forth for her, 
that the present seemed to be annihilated for 
her, and she scarcely noticed by what mode 
her progress was being made. 

The ride was a long one and the weather 
very warm, and the poor child, who could have 
walked or run a dozen miles without fatigue, 
grew cramped and weary with the unnatural 
constraint, But she bore it bravely, made no 
complaints, and asked no questions—it was her 
‘‘ grandfather’s messenger,” and she was taking 
her to him; and if she had been kept riding all 
night, the faith and hope in her brave little 
heart would have sustained her, 

The nicely-dressed and respectable woman 
who had her in charge was to her an object of 
respect and admiration, amounting almost to 
awe; for she was, in dress and bearing, very 
far beyond any thing the child had ever seen 
before—a decidedly ‘great lady” to her; and 
she gave herself up to her guidance without 
one questioning doubt, 

At last, late in the summer afternoon, they 
reached their place of destination—at least so 
far as they were to go in the cars—and the 
weary girl was glad to leave her seat and 
stretch her cramped and benumbed limbs. 

“There, Miss Belle,” said her conductress 
as they stepped from the cars—“ there they 
are, you see, waiting for us, There is your 
grandpapa’s carriage.” 

Her grandfather’s carriage—hers! She who 
had thanked Farmer Twitchel, with a humble 
courtesy, for a ride in his empty hay-cart! 
Why, it seemed to her that the very heavens 
must be breaking up and falling in glory about 
her feet as, looking in the direction indicated 
by her companion, she aetually saw a stylish, 
well-appointed family-carriage, with a pair of 
sleek iron-gray horses, waiting in the distance. 

Remember, Belle was not a connoisseur in 
carriages, this being the first equipage of the 
kind she had ever beheld; and wonder not if 
she felt through all her being that the “golden 
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coach” in which the cat-loving Whittington was | fervently. ‘“There’s no doubt about that; I 
borne through the streets of ‘‘great Loydon | am sure I can’t help it; but I’m afraid I shall 
town,” in all the full-blown honors of his lord | give you lots of trouble. I am such an ignorant 
mayoralty, was ‘‘not a circumstance” compared | little girl. Idonotknowany thing. I’ve ney- 
to this one! er been tanght to do any thing; and I do not 

Taking the hand of the girl who, between awe | know what to say or how to behave; but if you 
and weariness, walked as if in a glorious but | will try to teach me I will do just what you tell 
bewildering vision, the woman led her on toward | me, and love you dearly—dearly !” 


the carriage. “That is all I can ask of you, my dear child, 
**There,” said she; ‘‘that is Mrs. Montrav-| But you are too tired to talk now. Sit still, 
ers.” and rest your poor head. We shiall soon be at 
*¢ And who is she ?” faltered poor Belle. home now, and you shall have some tea, and go 


“Why, she is your governess, dear! And tobed; and to-morrow we will talk of all this.” 
such a nice, pleasant lady! I’m sure you will) And the obedient girl, fairly overcome by her 
likeher; you cannothelpit. See, she is com-| mental excitement and bodily fatigue, nestled 
ing to meet you.” And as she spoke, a stylish | down into a heavy drowse, which was neither 
and elegant woman, of commanding presence, | sleep nor wakefulness, conscious only of a grand 
dressed in a rich shawl, and that (to Belle) oft- | and perfect contentment. 
en heard of but seldom scen luxury, a silk dress, When the carriage stopped she was so far 
descended from the carriage, and came toward | asleep that she had to be lifted out; and as she 
them. was led on she saw as in a dream the lighted 

“And this is Miss Belle Linzee?” she said, | hall, the pictured walls, the richly-carpeted 
inquiringly, as her astonished gaze rested upon | stairs, the beautiful and fragrant flowers upon 
the flushed face and shrinking figure of our poor ; the various landings; and enchanted castles, 
little heroine; and her first verdict was, ‘‘ Good | eastern bowers, and fairy palaces seemed more 
Heavens, what a little savage!” than verified. At last they paused in a small 

But as she met the mild, imploring glance of | but luxurious room, and then, when some cool- 
the sweet blue eyes, so softly pleading and fall |ing lotion had been applied to her face to re- 
of tenderness, her heart corrected the judgment | lieve the flush which her new friend naturally 
her taste had rendered, and she said to herself, | attributed to the heat of the summer day, Belle 
**Poor, neglected little thing!” and stooping, ‘had some tea, toast, simple cake, and preserve. 
she gently took the little yellow, cottage-gloved | Very simple the repast was, but to her inexpe- 
hand in hers, and lightly kissed the crimson ricnced taste it seemed like nectar and ambro- 
cheek.. ‘This way, my dear,” she said, and in sia! Not the far-famed 
a moment more Belle was beside her in the lux- 
urious carriage. 

As the coachman resumed his reins, and the 
high-stepping grays moved homeward, Mrs. | which old-fashioned hospitality used to covet 
Montravers looked again into the face of the | for the delectation of its most honored guests, 
little stranger by her side. : could have been more acceptable to her. 

“You are very tired, my dear, are you?” slie| When this needed refreshment was over 
asked, kindly, Belle was allowed to go to her luxurious cham- 

‘Yes ’m; no’m,” faltered poor Belle. “‘I)| ber; and so tired was she, the unwonted serv- 
don’t know’m; I don’t think I’m just tired; but | ices of a maid to help her undress were not re- 
I'm not used to riding—and—and my head be- | jected, or indeed scarcely noticed. 
gins to ache a good deal.” ‘You will not be afraid to sleep here alone, 

*‘T’m sure it does,” said her pitying compan- | will you, my dear?” questioned the governess, 
ion, seeing the evident exertion the child was | kindly. ‘‘I sleep in the next room, and shall 
making to control herself. ‘‘It is a long ride | keep my door open.” 
for you, and the day has becn very warm, and ‘Afraid? Oh dear! no’m.” And sleepy 
Tam sure you must be tired. Suppose you take | Belle 
off your hat, and rest your head upon my shoul- ‘Laughed @ laugh of merry scorn,” 
der—there—so.” And, suiting the kind action ; as she thought of the lonely little attic, up un- 
to the kind words, she gently removed the feath- | der the roof, where she had slept alone through 
ered monstrosity, and putting her arm round|summer’s heat and winter’s cold; when the 
the now fairly sobbing girl, drew her toward | howling wintry storms beat upon the, old roof, 
her, and rested the throbbing temples on her | which creaked and shivered in the fierce blast, 
shoulder, and where the rats and mice scrabbled and 

“‘Oh dear, kind, good lady!” sobbed weary | squeaked in the decaying walls.’ 
little Belle. ‘* How very, very good you are to Mrs. Montravers lingered a moment to turn 
me! Nobody was ever so kind to me before.” | down the gas to a slumberous light, and before 

“Oh,” said the lady, with an cncouraging | she left the room the little tired traveler was 
smile, ‘‘ you are going to be my little girl now, | lost in a dreamless sleep. 
you know; and I hope we shall be very good, In the morning Belle woke at her usual ear- 
friends together—you and I.” ly hour, but the house seemed preternaturally 

“T am sure that I shall like you,” said Belle, | still, and the windows of her room were dark- 


“Jelly of stars, and a dish of humming -birds’ 
tongues,” 
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ened with shades and curtains; and as she had 
no ‘‘chores,” as Mrs. Cutter called her services, 
to perform, that she knew of, she did not ven- 
ture to rise, particularly as a peep through the 
open door, into the other chamber, showed her 
her kind governess still fast asleep; so she lay 
still and reviewed her position. 

It was strange how the sun of prosperity had 
already thawed the frozen soil of this little des- 
olate heart, and called into bloom some of the 
sweet traits of the child’s character! While 
with Mrs, Cutter, her love of truth and justice, 
her innate perception of the pure and good, and 
her natural and instinctive love of the beauti- 
ful, had been so outraged and disgusted by all 
her surroundings that in very scorn she had 
adopted a harsh, defiant tone, defending her- 
self from the evils she could not conquer by 
opposing to them a fierce recklessness and a 
saucy wit; but now, in the more genial atmos- 
phere of refinement and love, she had at once 
laid down her arms, and exhibited only the 
beautiful traits of her sweet, generous, and 
truthful nature; and, as she lay waiting the 
summons to rise, she made up her mind to be 
as wax in the kind hands of her governess. 

After a time which seemed interminable to 
her, whose eagerness counted moments as hours 
(and when her enforced inaction had wearied 
her nearly as much as her journey), she heard 
a slight stir in the next room, then a distant 
bell tingled, and the stately messenger of the 
day before, who was, in truth, only lady’s-maid, 
entered the next room. Mrs, Montravers spoke 
to her in a low voice, and coming to the door, 
she looked in, 

‘Oh! you are awake, then, Miss Belle?” 

COVER ara) 0 

‘Mrs. Montravers sénds her love and com- 
pliments to you, and says ‘Good-morning’ to 
you; and, if you please, she does not want you 
to rise until she comes in.” 

Yes ’m,”” 

The woman smiled at Belle’s rustic polite- 
ness. ‘¢My name is Rachel,” she said, sug- 
gestively, and withdrew. 

Rachel! Her name was Rachel, very likely ; 
but how could a little country gitl like Belle 
dare to call her so—such an elegant lady, and 
so much older than she was too !—it seemed pre- 
postcrous. Why, she might as well call the 
reverend Parson Stoddard, her minister, ‘‘ Le- 
ander,” and his wife, the minister’s lady, ‘¢‘ Eu- 
nice Irene !”—what fearful profanation! She 
grew red to think of it. 

Soon Mrs. Montravers and Rachel came into 
the room, and Belle’s toilet was begun. The 
cooling wash of the night before had removed 
‘*the flush of victory” which had followed the 
forcible extermination of the hated freckles and 
tan, and restcd by a long night’s sleep, and re- 
freshed by her luxurious morning bath, she was 
fresh as a rose, and stood revealed in the fair 
and brilliant red and white which make youth 
so beautiful. 


It was evident that her coming had been an- | 


ticipated, and her wants provided for : money, 
taste, aud judgment had been freely expended ; 
ready, skillful hands had been at work; and ar- 
ticles of luxury and beauty seemed springing 
up for her use on every hand. The delicate 
French boots, the silken stockings, the rich lace, 
the embroidery and fine linen, to which other 
girls of her rank are aceustomed from infancy, 
and which from long use seem scarcely any 
luxuries at all to them, were all, to her inex- 
perienced eyes and keen perception of the beau- 
tiful, objects of real enjoyment; but the watch- 
ful governess saw with pleasure that no per- 
sonal vanity had any part in her delight, It 
was the beauty of each article in itself, not its 
effect upon hers, which she seemed to rejoice 
in. 
“And now, Miss Belle,” said Rachel, “you 
will sit down, if you please, and let me arrange 
your hair.” And the obedient girl seated her- 
self at once. 

‘What magnificent hair!” said the admiring 
operator, as, having removed the yellow strings 
and untwisted the stiff braids, she saw the rich 
masses of red gold fall shimmering through her 
hand. 

‘What, my red stuff?” asked Belle, looking 
up in unaffected wonder. (Belle did not know 
how the edicts of mighty Fashion had glorified 
the once-despised hue.) ‘‘ Why, I always think 
itisawful! Mrs, Cutter said it was hateful, and 
if I did not take care it would burn the house up! 
Ihave cut it off close to my head two or three 
times; but it was of no use, it only grew-all the 
thicker and curled all the tighter, so I just let 
it alone, and let it grow.” 

“Tam very glad you did, my dear,” said the 
smiling governess, who was superintending this 
first toilet, 

“The red stuff” was in skillful hands now, 
however. A careful brushing and a tasteful 
adjustment by fingers fully competent to their 
task, and the shining masses, drawn away from 


‘the brow in the waving lines of beauty, fell in a 


profusion of loose curls over the girl’s plump 
white shoulders and round arms. 

A simple white robe of delicate material and 
tasteful fashion, and a Iustrous blue silk sash, 
completed the dress, and the two officiating 
pricstesses exchanged delighted glances at the 
result of their labors, as Belle took the offered 
hand of her governess and turned from the 
room without one glance into the tall mirror 
which seemed to stand waiting for her. 

At every turn on the stairs she stopped in 
wonder and admiration of the exquisite flower- 
ing plants, and inhaled their sweet odors with 
exclamations of delight. 

As they reached the drawing-room door, Mrs. 
Montravers stopped to speak to a servant, and 
signed to Belle to enter alone. As she walked 
up the spacious and elegant room, almost in awe 
at all the splendors surrounding her, a young 
and beautiful girl, about her own age, advaneed 
from the adjoining room to meet her. Belle 
was unprepared for this; she turned hastily 
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back, and, shy and trembling, regained the 
hand of her friend. - 

‘¢Who is that?” she asked, in a low, breath- 
less whisper. 

‘¢Who, my dear?” 

_ “That beautiful young lady in the other 
room, Is she mysister? Does she live here ?” 

‘¢Yes, my dear,” said Mrs, Montrayers, smil- 
ing; that is the young lady of the house. Come, 
and let me introduce you to her.” And she led 
Belle, blushing and shy, and half afraid to look 
up, directly before the great mirror before she 
discovered her mistake. 

‘Why, is it me?” she said, when the truth 
revealed itself to her. ‘‘Am I so pretty as 
that? Oh! my dear friend, what have you done 
tome? You have really made me look like a 
young lady. How did you do it?” 

‘¢You are a young lady, my dear Belle; you 
were born a young lady, and I trust you will 
always behave like one; but now come into the 
other room, and we will have our breakfast.” 

After breakfast Mrs, Montravers took Belle 
through the rooms, and pointed out to her the 
pictures and statuary. 

The pictures of her father and mother, taken 
soon after marriage, moved her to tears of filial 
tenderness, and she returned to them again and 
again in loving interest. 

“Mrs. Cutter told me,” she said, in a tearful 
voice, “that my father died by some accident, 
she couldn’t tell me what. Can you tell me?” 

‘Yes, my dear. I have heard that your pa- 
rents were riding out, when their horses took 
fright and ran, and your father was thrown out 
and instantly killed; but this, of course, was 
years ago, before I knew any thing of the fam- 
ily.” ‘ 

” Belle’s lips trembled to ask about her mother, 
but the swelling tears prevented her. Her gov- 
erness had already told her that her grandfather 
was still at some watering-place, and would not 
probably reach home under another week; at 
which the child was half sorry, half glad, for 
she felt she had time for improvement before 
his return; and to be what he would wish her 
to be was the one great object of her ambi- 
tion. 

The next day Mrs, Montravers took her out 


for a long drive ; and on their return the elder | 


lady went up to change her dress, but little 
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piece; and comprised, of course, as its compo- 
nent parts—old age, a wig, a queue, a ruffle- 
bosomed shirt, and a bottle nose; modified, of 
course, in theindividual. And it never occurred 
to her that the elegantly dressed and hand- 
some man before her, deficient in all these im- 
portant particulars, could be her grandfather. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Sir,” she said, retreat- 
ing hurriedly, but blushing and beautiful in her 
timid confusion, 

‘*Mabel Arnold! her very self, I protest!” 
said the gentleman, gazing at her in wondering 
admiration. 

“*Oh no, Sir!” said the child, gently and 
gravely; “that was my dear mother; I am 
only Belle Linzee. If you will walk into the 
drawing-room, if you please, I will cal) Mrs. 
Montravers; my grandfather has not come 
yet.” 

‘¢Your grandfather has come, you little an- 
gel! and you did not know him,” said the gen- 
tleman, catching her in his arms. ‘“‘ My dar- 
ling! my darling! Why! you are your mother 
over again. I declare! I scarcely know if it 
is Mabel or Belle; whether you are my child, 
or grandchild.” 

‘¢ Let me be both to you, dear grandfather 
said Belle, caressingly, twining her arms round 
his neck, and pressing her soft cheek to his. 

‘*No, no, my pet!” said the delighted pa- 
rent; ‘don’t aim at too much. I think I can 
love you quite enough as my grandchild; but 
I forget, you have not seen your mother yet.” 

‘‘Oh yes; indeed I have!” said Belle, in 
trembling tones, while tears dimmed the soft 
lustre of hereyes. ‘‘I go and stand before her 
sweet picture very, very often.” 

‘‘Her picture? Nonsense! Come here!” 
and he threw open the drawing-room door. 

Belle saw a slight, graceful figure, in wid- 
ow’s weeds, standing with clasped hands be- 
fore the picture of Howard Linzee. 

‘‘Mabel!” shouted the happy grandfather. 
“See here! Our Belle—” and in another in- 
stant the one deep longing of Belle’s heart was 
gratified. She was clasped in the arms of her 
mother, and her-cup of earthly happiness had 
sparkled to the brim. 
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Belle, seeing some new flowers which the gar- 


dener had just arranged on the piazza, flung off | 
her hat and stopped to admire them. She had | 


been bending with clasped hands and delighted 
eyes, lost in the contemplation of a beautiful 
tuberose, when, as she turned hastily away (with 
one of her old sudden motions), she turned near- 
ly into the arms of a fine-looking, middle-aged 
gentleman, who had been standing silently ob- 
serving her, with quite as much admiration as 
she had accorded to the flowers. 

Now, Belle’s ideas of her grandfather’s per- 
sonal appearance had naturally, but uncon- 


sciously, been formed upon the model of Dea- | 


con Josh Cutter’s profile over the chimney- 


[Hirst Paper.] 

T is traditional, if not a well-authenticated 
fact, that horse-racing was known in Amer- 
ica prior to the defeat of General Braddock, in 
1753. Virginia and Maryland were the places 
where first the people began to think about de- 
veloping the speed of the horse. In that early 
period quarter-racing was most in vogue, and 
it is safe to assert that sport, rather than the 
improvement of the equine, was the incentive 
to action. Fearnought, imported into Virginia 
in March, 1764, was regarded as the Godolphin 
Arabian of America. If we may believe the 
old chronicles, he certainly was a superior horse. 
He was a bay, 15 hands 2% inches high, and 
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was foaled in 1755, being bred by Mr. Warren. 
He was got by Regulus, and his dam Silvertail, 
a mare deseended from the Darley Arabian. 
Fearnought was bred to the best mares in the 
country, and the result was a better class of 
horses than had formerly been seen on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

But Jolly Roger had left his impress upon 
the stock of Virginia prior to the importation 
of Fearnought. He was a chestnut, got by 
Roundhead, and out of a sister to Wilkie mare 
by Croft’s Partner. His seventh dam was the 
Burton Barb mare. He was foaled in 1741, 
and brought to this country by Mr. Craddock. 
He died in Greenville County, Virginia, in 1772, 
aged thirty-one years, leaving speedy but not 
over-stout sons and daughters. Janus, by Old 
Janus, the latter a son of the Godolphin Ara- 
bian, was imported into Virginia in 1752, and 
did good service in the stud. Both Janus and 
Jolly Roger are entitled to much credit when 
weeome to trace the history of the blood-horse 
of America, They are the first links in the 
chain which binds the present to the past. 
They sowed seed which has brought forth good 
fruit. Their blood mingled with coarser cur- 
rents, and gave a shade of purity and richness 
to these currents. So when Fearnought made 
his appearance in Virginia—came from the Old 
to the New World with the pride of aristocratic 
lineage—he was not called upon to dissipate 
his powers through unknown channels. There 
was a base to work upon, for Janus and Jolly 
Roger had not lived in vain. Many of their 
immediate descendants had reached the age of 
maturity, and they were prepared to receive, 
blend with their own, and perpetuate the blood 
of the son of Regulus, 

Fearnought conferred stoutness and qualities 
of endurance upon his stock, which led to trials 
of speed at longer distances than had been the 
fashion before. Mares of pure blood were also 
imported from England, among which was the 
celebrated Cub mare, the dam of Slamerkin ; 
and breeding was carried on with great success 
in the Old Dominion until it was interrupted 
by the war of the Revolution. After the war 
new importations were made, among which may 
be mentioned as the most celebrated the stall- 
ions Medley and Messenger. From Virginia 
the blood and racing fever extended into Mary- 
land, and then into the Carolinas. Charles- 
ton for many years was a great racing centre. 
Horses were niatched against each other as far 
back as 1734; but the contests were not of a 
character to exercise much influence upon the 
problem of breeding, if, indeed, at that time 
breeding was regarded in the light of a prob- 
lem. 

The Newmarket Course was inaugurated at 
Charleston, February 19, 1760, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Thomas Nightingale, a York- 
shire man by birth. Several other courses were 
opened in different parts of South Carolina, and 
raeing became something of a popular pastime, 
though the sports were what in this modern 


day we would forcibly, if not elegantly, denom- 
inate the scrub order. 

About 1772, Flimnap, a bay stallion by 
South out of a Cygnet mare—Cygnet by the 
Godolphin Arabian—was imported into South 
Carolina by Mr, Mansell. He was quite a 
celebrity in his day, and his blood served to en- 
rich-our stock. Though small, being but four- 
teen hands and a half inch high, he was strong 
and hardy. Josiah Quincy, who visited Charles- 
ton in 1773, made a brief note in his journal: 
‘* March 3.—Spent day in viewing horses, rid- 
ing over the town, and receiving complimentary 
visits.” ‘ March 16.—Spent the morning, ever 
since five o’elock, in perusing public records of 
the Province, ete., ete.; am now going to the 
famous races. The races were well perform- 
ed; but Flimnap beat Little David (who had 
won the last sixteen races) out and out. The 
last heat the former distanced the latter. The 
first four-mile heat was performed in eight 
minutes and seventeen seconds, being four 
miles. £2000 were won and lost at this race, 
and Flimnap sold at public venduc the same 
day for £300 sterling. At the races I saw a 
fine collection of excellent though very high- 
priced horses, and was let a little into the sin- 
gular art and mystery of the turf.” 

When South Carolina was invaded by the 
soldiers of Lord Cornwallis, frequent attempts 
were made to secure from the farm of Major 
Harleston Flimnap as a prize, for the fame of 
the horse had spread throughout the two armies, 
But all efforts to get possession of the stallion 
proved unsuccessful. Flimnap eventually was 
sent into North Carolina, where he remained 
until the British soldiers were withdrawn from 
the other Carolina. And to this day many of 
the pedigrees of the best horses of America 
trace back to this small but hardy son of South 
and the Cygnet mare. 

When the war closed a new impulse was 
given to the sports of the turf. Among the 
gentlemen from South Carolina who now took 
an active interest in racing were General Hamp- 
ton, Colonel Alston, Colonel Washington, Col- 
onel M‘Pherson, Major Thompson, Mr. Sum- 
ter, Mr, Fenwick, Mr. Wigfall, Mr. William 
Moultrie, and Mr. Singleton. The season of 
1786 opened brilliantly at the Newmarket 
Course. The turf became the fashionable 
amusement of the hour, and the era that then 
and there dawned is referred to as ‘‘a gold- 
en age of racing” in the State of South Caro- 
lina, A chronicler of that period writes en- 
thusiastically of the gatherings on the New- 
market Course: ‘‘ Whether we consider the 
elevated character of the gentlemen of the turf; 
the attraction that the raccs possessed at that 
time, and for many subsequent years, for all 
sorts and conditions of men—youth anticipa- 
ting its delights for weeks beforehand, the 


| Sternness of age relaxing by their approach, 


lovers becoming more ardent, and young dam- 
sels setting their caps with greater taste and 
dexterity—the quality of the company in at~ 
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tendance ; the splendid equipages; the liver- 
ied outriders that were to be seen daily on the 
course ; the gentlemen attending the races in 
fashionably “London made clothes, buckskin 
breeches, and top-boots; the universal interest 
pervading all classes, from the judge upon the 
bench to the little school-boy with his sachel 
on his back; the kind greetings of the town 
and country ; the happy meetings of old friends 
whose residences were at a distance, affording 
oceasions of happy intercourse and festivity ; 
the marked absence of all care, except the care 
of the horses; the total disregard of the value 
of time, except by the competitors of the races, 
who did their best to save and economize it— 
every thing combined to render race-week in 
Charleston emphatically the carnival of the 
State, when it was unpopular, if not wnpossible, 
to be out of spirits, and not to mingle with the 
gay throng.” : 

The picture is a glowing one, but it is not 
complete until we add that clergymen and 
learned judges sat side by side when the horses 
were running, taking a deep interest in the con- 
test and the animated scene around them. We 
see much of the style and good feeling de- 
scribed at Jerome Park on gala days; but the 
fashions have slightly changed between 1786 
and this year of grace 1870. Instead of gentle- 
men appearing on the course in tight breeches 
and top-boots, they introduce their servants to 
the gaping crowd in this peculiar garb. 

The history of the Newmarket Course closes 
with the year 1791, for in 1792 the South Caro- 
lina Jockey Club took possession of the Wash- 
ington Conrse, the following gentlemen being | 


the original proprietors: General C. C. Pinck- 
ney, General Washington, O’Brien Smith, John | 
Wilson, James Ladson, William Alston, H. M. 
Rutledge, Gabriel Manigault, General Reed, 
Colonel Mitchell, General Wade Hampton, | 
James Burn, Captain White, L. Campbell, Will- | 
iam Moultrie, General M‘Pherson, Colonel 


M‘Pherson, Colonel Morris, E. Fenwick, and 
/more nor less authentic than that of England 


William M‘Cleod. t : 


The Jockey Club increased in strength as the| 


years went by; and, up to the breaking out of | 
the war caused by the firing on Fort Suinter, 

the history of the Washington Course was a his- 
tory of uninterrupted success, ‘The races were 
the fashionable event of the year, and the race- 
week was one of gayety and royal display. But 
one meeting was held each year, always com- 
mencing on the first Wednesday in February 
and continuing throughout the week, On 
Wednesday the Jockey Club gave their annual 
dinner—a dinner which brought together all the 
choice, convivial spirits of the State; and Fri- 
day evening was set apart for the great Jockey 
Club ball. No expense was spared in the effort 
to make this ball the social event of the season, 

and success always attended the effort. Bright, 

very bright is the picture; but the brightness 

faded when Beauregard rallied the. people 

around his standard and rode forth to battle. | 
Charleston suffered terribly, as we all know, by | 


the war; and now the glory of the South Caro- 
lina Jockey Club and the Washington Course 
is a feature of the past. We understand, how- 
ever, that Dr. John B. Irving, the former secre- 
tary of the club, has been making an effort to re- 
organize the shattered forces, with the hope of 
inaugurating a new turf era at Charleston in 
the autumn of 1870. 

Immediately subsequent to the Revolution 
racing stables were established in Virginia and 
Maryland, as well as in South Carolina. Among 
the early patrons of the turf in Virginia were 
Colonel John Tayloe and tlie Messrs. Hoomes, 
Selden, and Johnson. Upon the turf roll of 
Maryland we find the names of Governors 
Ogle, Ridgely, Wright, Lloyd, and Sprigg. 
Racing has been truly named the ‘sport of 
kings ;” and wherever it has flourished in Amer- 
ica it has received the support of our wealthiest 
citizens and most eminent men. More than 
eighty years ago race-courses were established 
at Petersburg and Richmond. When the two 
quarter nags, Twigg and Polly Williams, were 
rivals, and engaged in frequent battles, owing 
to the absence of currency, tobacco was freely 
wagered upon the races, sometimes as much as 
one hundred thousand pounds depending upon 
a single contest. 

Although we can trace racing back to the 
very infancy of our history, the turf was not 
conducted on a systematic plan until about the 
year 1815; at least, records of running prior to 
this date are not authentic. The people of 
New York, like those of the more southern 
States, indulged in racing before they even 
dreamed of going to war with Great Britain ; 
but there was little organization, and the result 
of each contest was not officially recorded. Mr. 
Herbert, better known as ‘Frank Forester,” 
expressed himself very emphatically upon this 
subject. ‘To draw a parallel, as nearly as I 
cam draw one,” he wrote, “‘I regard the old 
Virginia turf, prior to the fifteenth year, at 
least, of the nineteenth century, as neither 


up to the time of English Eclipse; and I con- 
sider that the era of the importation and coyer- 
ing of Diomed and Messenger in the United 
States as parallel to that of O’Kelly’s wonder- 
ful stallion in the Old Country. From the day 
when the sons and daughters of these noble 
animals began to run upon the turfs of England 
and the tracks of America, all is plain and on 
record, so that who runs may read.” 

American Eclipse, got by Duroc out of Mil- 
ler’s Damsel, by Messenger, was foaled at Do- 
zon’s, Queens County, Long Island, May 25, 
1814, just one year in advance of that from 
which Mr. Herbert dates the authentic era of 
the turf in this country. And this bright era of 
the turf did not close until about the year 1845. 
The South met the North in wholesome rival- 


‘ry, and the fruits of the rivalry, conducted un- 


der such men as Johnson, Tayloe, Van Mater, 
Wade Hampton, Bingaman, Stevens, Living- 
ston, Stockton, Jones, and Gibbons, were ap- 
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parent in the wide dissemination of blood, and 
the improvement of the thorough-bred horse. 
Long Island was the chosen battle-ground of 
the champions, and year after year the tracks 
there resounded with the drum roll of feet. 

Our limits will not allow us to trace the his- 
tory of the blood-horse, link by link, from the 
earliest times down to the present. Volumes are 
required to make the annals of the turf complete. 
We make pretension to only a glance at the his- 
tory of racing, desiring to show the vitality of 
the sport, and the prominence it has enjoyed. 

There were race mectings in the vicinity of 
New York anterior to 1819; but it was not un- 
til that year that the people of Gotham seemed 
to take a lively interest in the transactions of 
the turf. In 1819 an association was formed, 
and a course established at Bath, Long Island ; 
but the location was not most desirable, and in 
1821 the same association purchased a plot of 
ground eight miles from Brooklyn, and inau- 
gurated it as the Union Course. Large purses 
were now offered for speed contests, and racing 
was established on a respectable and firm basis, 
The Union Course stands prominently on the 
page of history, since it was the theatre of some 
of the grandest turf battles ever decided on 
American soil. The great race between Henry 
and American Eclipse, if no other had been run 
on the track in Queens County, would have 
given an enduring fame to the Union Course. 
The racing career of American Eclipse had been 
one series of brilliant successes. He was a 
Northern-bred horse, and as such was the ri- 
val of Southern studs. The turfmen of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and South Carolina regarded 
him with envy, and they sought to defeat, if not 
to disgrace him. In 1822, so great was his 
fame, and so feverish the racing pulse, that the 
gentlemen of the South made a bold effort to 
humble Northern pride. Mr, James J. Har- 
rison, of Brunswick, Virginia, challenged Mr. 
Van Ranst to run his horse American Eclipse 
against Sir Charles, overthe Washington Course 
at Charleston, four-mile heats, The challenge 
was promptly accepted, each gentleman staking 
$5000 on his horse, and fixing the 20th day 
of November for the race. Sir Charles having 
met with an accident, Mr. Harrison was obliged 
to pay forfeit; but he offered to run his horse 
a single four-mile heat against Eclipse, for 
$1500 aside. This offer was accepted by Mr. 
Van Ranst; the horses were prepared for the 
race, and the Northern champion achieved an 
easy victory, Sir Charles breaking down on the 
last mile. 

The South felt humiliated; and in the even- 
ing of the same day, that Napoleon of the turf, 
William R. Johnson, Esq., of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, pledged himself to produce a horse, on 
the last Tuesday in May, 18238, to run four-mile 
heats against Eclipse over the Union Course, 
Long Island, for $20,000, $3000 forfeit, On 
the part of several gentlemen from the North 
this challenge was promptly accepted by Mr. 
John C. Stephens. Such, in brief, are the 


facts which led to the most exciting race ever 
run on this continent. 

Throughout the long winter nights the pro- 
posed match was the subject of earnest discus- 
sion and speculation; the North was pitted 
against the South, and the event aroused sec- 
tional prejudices and appealed to sectional 
pride. A battle between two great armies could 
not have excited deeper anxiety than this race 
between Henry and Eclipse. The 27th day of 
May, 1823, dawned in beauty, and by twelve 
o’clock it is estimated that not less than sixty 
thousand people had assembled at the Union 
Course. The Southern party had brought five 
horses with them; and from this five, Henry, a 
son of Sir Archy, and out of a mare by the 
great Diomed, was selected as the competitor 
of Eclipse. John Richards, a four-year-old, 
was Colonel Johnson’s favorite, and Ilenry his 
second choice; but the former having fallen 
lame, the fortunes of the Southern gentlemen 
were staked upon the latter. The race was run 
amidst the wildest enthusiasm—Henry winning 
the first heat by halfa length. Mr. Purdy, an 
experienced jockey, and one who had piloted 
Eclipse to many victories, changed places in 
the saddle with Crofts for the second heat; and 
when it was observed that Purdy was astride 
the son of Dmnroc, we are told that Northern 
hope revived. Eclipse was a horse that re- 
quired punishment to force him to his speed ; 
though not so fleet of foot as Henry, he was a 
horse of great stoutness, and it was this stout- 
ness which made him invincible in a four-mile 
struggle. Purdy understood this fact full well ; 
and when they received the word for the second 
heat he drove the chestnut forward, giving Hen- 
ry no respite. The tactics were good, and they 
won the second heat. 

At this stage of the battle the excitement 
was most intense, for a heat had been placed to 
the credit of each contestant. One more strug- 
gle, and the race would be over, and victory 
would perch either upon the banner of the 
North or that of the South. <A few fleeting 
minutes, and the pride of one section would be 
exalted, while the hopes of the other section 
would be blasted. Thousands trembled in the 
balance; and not thousands only, but the glory 
of victory or the shame of defeat. Arthur Tay- 
lor, a skillful rider and a trainer of experience, 
mounted Henry for the third heat, the boy Wal- 
den not having ridden him with sufficient tact 
in the former heat to receive the admiration of 
the backers of the son of Sir Archy. Purdy 
took the lead at the start, and making good use 
of his whip and spurs, kept Eclipse hard at 
work throughout the four miles. Tenry made 
a gallant struggle for the front, but the hardy 
champion of the North could not be passed; and 
Henry was too weak, in the last half-mile of 
the race, to astonish the multitude with one of 
his marvelous flights of speed down the home- 
stretch. He lost the race, and the North was 
exultant; while Southern hearts felt sore, and 
Southern pride was humbled. 
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Over two hundred thousand dollars changed 
hands at the Union Course on that 27th day of 
May, 1823. And that night mail packets and 
mail couriers carried the news south, north, 
and west from New York. In every country 
town the people gathered in great numbers, 
hours before the courier could possibly arrive, 
in eager anticipation of the news. ‘The race 
created national interest, and it was regarded 
as a contest of national importance. 

Those were the palmy days of the turf, and 
the Union Course was then in the zenith of its 
fame. General Ridgely of Baltimore, Captain 
Cox of Washington, and John Allen, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, were the judges of the race; and 
they reported that the first heat was run in 7 
minutes 373 seconds, the second heat in 7 min- 
utes 49 seconds, and the third in 8 minutes 24 
seconds; thus making the aggregate time 23 
minutes 50+ scconds, which is equivalent to an 
average of about one mile in 1 minute 59 sec- 
onds. American Eclipse, as an aged horse, be- 
ing nine years old in the spring of 1828, car- 
ried 126 pounds, while Henry was burdened 
with 108 pounds; the advantage in weight 
clearly being on the side of the former, since 
the latter was his junior by five years, This 
great four-mile match led to much speculation 
before it was decided on Long Island soil in 
the presence of a vast multitude of people; and 
after the race the history of the struggle led to 
almost endless discussion—a discussion which is 
kept up even until this day. It is maintained 
by one party that had Purdy been in the saddle 
from the start Henry would not have won the 
first heat, and that eight miles instead of twelve 
would have finished the race. Another party 
insist that Eclipse would have been defeated 
had Colonel Johnson been on the gronnd to di- 
rect the running of the race. They argue that 
Henry was badly managed in the second heat, 
and that this bad management lost him the 
race. Both sides are plausibly argued, and we 
simply mention the fact without presuming to 
decide the controversy. ' Certainly, the South- 
ern gentlemen maintained confidence in the 
son of Sir Archy in spite of his defeat; for they 
offered to make a new match, Henry to run a 
race of four-mile heats against American Eclipse, 
in the fall of 1828, for any sum from twenty to 
fifty thonsand dollars—a proposition which was 
firmly declined by the Northern party. ‘The 
Virginians were of the opinion that the absence 
of Colonel Johnson from the Union Course on 
the 27th of May was the main cause of Hen- 
ry’s defeat; and this opinion was strengthened 
when the Eclipse party declined to enter into a 
second match. ’ 

But why was the Napoleon absent on that 
eventful day? Ay, why? Simply becanse he 
was too weak to resist temptation. He attend- 
ed a supper-party the night before the race, met 
convivial friends, and wine and lobsters made 


him a helpless invalid when his strength should _ 
and he directed her ruuning in the match, hav- 


have been greatest, his nerves calmest, and his 
intellect most unclouded, ‘That brilliant but 


eccentric man, Hon. John Randolph, of Roan- 
oke, witnessed the race between the champions, 
and he was the author of the since often quoted 
remark, ‘“‘It was not Eclipse, but the lobsters, 
that beat Henry.” Apropos of Randolph, the 
Virginia statesman was a careful breeder, and 
one of the most devoted patrons of the turf. 
His horses were usually trained and run by his 
friend, W. R. Johnson. Randolph’s peculiari- 
ties and sarcastic tongue made him enemies on 
the turf, as well as in political circles. Al- 
though he provoked the distinguished Ken- 
tuckian, Henry Clay, a patron of the turf, like 
himself, to stand face to face with him in a 
duelistic encounter solely that he might gratify 
his inordinate greed of notoriety, we can not 
forget how chivalrously he received Clay’s fire, 
This ducl made him the warm friend. of the 
sage of Ashland; and when Randolph, weak 
and dying, visited the Senate chamber for the 
last time, his soul shone out in all its true no- 
bility, and he paid a touching and beautiful 
tribute to the oratorical powers of the great 
Kentuckian, in asking to be raised up from the 
sofa in order that he might for the last time on 
earth hear Henry Clay speak. ‘These were his 
words: ‘* Raise me up; I wish to listen to that 
voice once more.” Beautiful, are they not, 
especially when we think of them in connection 
with the arrogance of the patrician representa- 
tive from Virginia to Speaker Clay in the winter 
of 1815-16? 

The game qualities of American Eclipse were 
transmitted by him to his descendants. His 
daughter Ariel was one of the greatest racers 
ever on the turf. In her memorable career she 
run fifty-seven races, aggregating 345 miles, 
and was a winner forty-two times. She was 
bred in 1822 at Flatbush, Long Island; her 
dam was by Financier, her grandam Empress 
by imported Baronet, and her great-grandam by 
imported Messenger. She was avery handsome 
mare, a gray, of good proportions, fine action, 
and about fifteen hands high. Her greatest 
race, or at least the one which attracted the most 
attention, was with General William Wynn’s bay 
mare Flirtilla by Sir Archy, dam by Robin 
Redbreast. When it was announced that the 
Northern mare Ariel was matched against the 
Southern mare Flirtilla, a race of three-mile 
heats, for $20,000, an enthusiasm was awakened 
in the two sections surpassed only by the great 
conflict between Henry and Eclipse. ‘The same 
strains of blood were brought together, for Flir- 
tilla was the half-sister of Henry, and Ariel the 
daughter of Eclipse. 

The race was run on the Union Course, Oc- 
tober 31, 1825, in the presence of the largest 
turf-gathering on Long Island since the battle 
fought by tbe two chestnuts on that never-to- 
be-forgotten 27th day of May. Ariel was but 
three years old, while Flirtilla was five; so the 
advantage of age this time was on the side of 
the South. Colonel Johnson trained Fiirtilla, 


ing learned prudence, and to avoid lobster sup- 
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ers on the eve of battle. Ariel won the first 
heat, and Filirtilla the second and third, thus 
retrieving the honor of the South. 

The time of the running in this race was 
very good, both of the animals exhibiting qual- 
ities of speed and endurance—qualities that 
challenge the admiration of the turfman, and 
qualities that the breeder always aims to com- 
bine. Famous as a racer, Ariel was next to 
a failure in the brecding stud. Her first colt 
was foaled in 1832; it was a filly, and strongly 
inbred, the gray mare having been bred back 
to her own sire, American Eclipse. Ariel pro- 
duced two other eolts, but none of them ever 
achieved much of a reputation on the turf. 

It is thought by many who have given seri- 
ous study to the problem that a long and trying 
career as a racer renders a mare unfit for the 
breeding stud. The course of training is very 
severe, and, if it is kept up for a series of years, 
it is claimed that it has an injurious effect upon 
the reproductive powers, Be the argument true 
or not, certain it is that the produce of many of 
our most celebrated race-mares have failed to 
reflect honor upon theirdams. Mary Randolph, 
a gray mare of excellent breeding, sixteen hands 
high, got by Gohanna, a son of Sir Archy, foaled 
in March, 1829, was a brilliant performer on the 
turf; but in the stud she was a total failure. 
She ran in nothing but heat races, and in all she 
had to struggle to win. For two years the 
strain upon her nervous system was kept up, 
and when she was retired from the turf the glory 
of her life was at an end. She replenished the 
earth with the fruit of her womb; but not one 
of her offspring was worthy to wear the crown 
that she had won for herself. Fashion, the 
chestnut mare, the daughter of imported Trustee 
and Bonnets 0’ Blue, by Sir Charles—she who as- 
tonished the world by her gameness and marvel- 
ous speed—was on the turf for about ten years, 
during which time she ran many hard races, 
but did not give satisfaction as a brood-mare. 
Her first three colts were worthless—a fact that 
may partially be accounted for on the theory 
that consanguinity of blood impairs constitu- 
tional vigor; for Fashion, for three successive 
years, was bred to Mariner, her half-brother. 
Her fourth foal, Young Fashion, by imported 
Monarch, proved a good brood-mare, but was not 
highly successful as a racer. Her eighth colt, 
Dangerous, by imported Bonnie Scotland, was a 
successful turf horse—was dangerous not simply 
in name, but on the field of battle. 

Facts, we see, are somewhat conflicting ; but 
without going to the extreme that Mr. Blenk- 
iron, an eminent English breeder, goes, who 
has frequently said that he would rather have 
the sister of a Derby winner for a brood-mare 
than the Derby winner herself, we may safely 
claim that a long and arduous career on the turf 
is calculated to weaken rather than improve the 
breeding powers of an animal. And when the 
life of the reproductive powers has been tempo- 
rarily impaired by the ordeal of training, rest and 
the act of generation for two or three sueeeeding 


years seem to restore wasted or restrieted vital- 
ity. Alice Corneal, the dam of the immortal 
Lexington, came of good racing blood, and was 
a fine race-mare herself; but owing to her bad 
temper, when at the post waiting for the tap of 
the drum, she was early withdrawn from the 
turf. She passed through no exhausting ordeal 
as a raccr, and as a brood-mare she was a suc- 
cess. But Lexington was her fifth foal. Reel, 
the dam of Lecompte, Prioress, and Stark; and 
Picayune, the dam of Doubloon, Lou Dore, 
etc., were promising racers in their early forms ; 
but breaking down young, and going into the 
stud, they were made famous through their de- 
scendants. Had neither met with an accident, 
we question not but that both would have won 
laurels on the race-course, and possibly would 
have failed to make reputations as brood-mares. 
These facts do not stamp the turf as an agency 
injurious to horse-flesh ; but they impress upon 
us the importanee of practicing moderation in 
racing, as we are required to be moderate in 
all things. 

Whether or not any one of the sixty thon- 
sand people who thronged Union Course on 
the day that Henry was pitted against Eclipse, 
in the hour of wild excitement, saw visions of 
‘future greatness through the union of the blood 
of the two champions, it would be idle to guess. 
But the currents did flow together, and the re- 
sult was a marvel, named Black Maria. This 
mare was bred by Henry Hall, of Harlem, New 
York; was foaled June 15, 1826. She was 
got by American Eclipse, and her dam was the 
celebrated Lady Lightfoot, by Sir Archy; and 
Sir Archy, the reader will not forget, was the 
sire of Henry. Two days after Black Maria 
opened her young eyes upon this fair earth she 
was left motherless, Lady Lightfoot dying from 
the effects of a violent cold. The handsome 
black filly developed into a grand racing-mare. 
She was on the turf six years, during whieh 
time she started twenty-five times, and won 
thirteen races. Eleven of her contests were 
three and four mile heats. Her purse win- 
nings alone amounted to nearly $15,000, 

Her most memorable race was for the Jock- 
ey Club purse of $600, four-mile heats, over 
the Union Course, Saturday, October 13, 1832. 
Four started—Lady Relief, Slim, by Flying 
Childers, Black Maria, and the nonpareil Tri- 
fle. Black Maria won the first heat, made a 
dead heat with Trifle for the second; the third 
heat was taken by Trifle, the fourth by Lady 
Relief, and the fifth and race by the dashing 
daughter of Eclipse and Lady Lightfoot. ‘The 
track was heavy, and yet, to achieve a victory, 
twenty miles had to be run. 

We wonder if there is a horse on the turf 
to-day that could stand up under such a per- 
formance as this? We fear not; for, wnfortu- 
nately, the English dash system of racing has 
become too popular on this side of the Atlan- 
tic for the good of our stock. We have learn- 
ed to look too much for speed, and to pay too 
little attention to the more valuable quality of 
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endurance. ‘The speedy horse, without lasting 
powers, is simply ornamental. The horse that 
can go fast and long is not only ornamental but 
useful. He is of some practical account, even 
when no longer able to carry the colors to the 
front, when opposed by younger and more nim- 
ble companions, It is a sad commentary upon 
our system of racing when a purse for a con- 
test of four miles—a four-mile dash, not heats, 
please bear in mind—fails to secure a run wor- 
thy of the name of race. 

In the age of such renowned racers as Timo- 
leon, Florizel, Maid of the Oaks—the ancestors 
of Eclipse, Medoc, Boston, and Lexington—the 
age of Oscar, First Consul, Hickory, Sir Archy, 
Duroc, and Miller’s Damsel, Washington had 
her race-course, and it was the arena of many 
brilliant exploits. Gentlemen of education, po- 
sition, opulence, were the patrons of the turf, 
and many drove out in coaches-and-four to wit- 
ness the games. 

The Washington city race-course was laid 
out in 1802, on the Holmead Farm, about two 
miles north of the President’s house. It was 
managed by a jockey club composed of the 
leading citizens of the capital, Colonel Tayloe 
for a number of years being the president of 
the club. Among the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the club was Hon. Gabriel Duvall, Judge 
of the United States Supreme Court, by the ap- 
pointment of President Madison. Judge Du- 
vall, after his retirement from office, being then 
an old man, was in the habit of riding on horse- 
back from his residence, a distance of twelve 
miles, to the National Course, witnessing the 
races, and then returning home in the saddle. 
Ye must have been vigorous in his age to have 
found pleasure in such a journey as this, 

Mr. Tayloe is authority for an amusing an- 
ecdote affecting the Judge: Duvall and his 
friend Giles were members of Congress when 
that body sat in Philadelphia, and both were 
boarders of Mrs. G , Whose daughter was 
neither young nor taciturn, The two mem- 
bers of Congress were accustomed, when con- 
versing by themselves, to speak lightly of the 
talkative maiden lady. In after-years Duvall 
and Giles met in Washington, one as the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury under President Mad- 
ison, the other the great debater in the Senate, 
when the latter inquired of the former, ‘‘ What 
has become of that d—d cackling old maid, 
Jenny G——?” “She is Mrs. Duvall, Sir,” 
was the surprising and stately reply. 

The National Course was often graced by the 
Presidents, from Jefferson down to Van Buren, 
General Jackson took the liveliest interest in 
the races. He once started one of his colts on 
this course, entered in the name of his private 
secretary, Major Donelson, but was much cha- 
grined to suffer defeat by Commodore Stock- 
ton’s imported Langford. John Quincy Ad- 
ams was also fond of the sports of the turf. 
One time he walked out to the course from 
the Presidential mansion, saw the race decided, 
and then walked back again. This was in the 
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most glorious era of the turf, when the wealth 
ard fashion of the city rolled to and from the 
races in equipages that reminded thc traveler 
of the royal displays of Europe. Possibly Mr. 
Adams, occupying the highest office within the 
gift of the nation, sought to set an example of 
republican simplicity by trudging along quietly 
on foot when others dashed by in their car- 
riages, each aiming to outshinc his or her neigh- 
bor with costly and gorgeous trappings. 

The second epoch of the National Course at 
Washington was from the year 1822 up to about 
1844, During this period the course resound- 
ed with the footfalls of such horses as Eclipse, 
Sir Charles, Boston, Blue Dick, Fashion, and 
Revenue. As at Charleston, so at Washing- 
ton there were Jockey Club dinners and Jockey 
Club balls, attended by the beauty and fashion 
of the land. The last president of the club 
was Governor Samuel Sprigg, of Maryland. In 
1844 the prosperity of the turf at Washington 
began to decline; and in 1846, after a few sick- 
ly, spasmodic efforts to inaugurate a fresh era, 
racing was abandoned on the National Course. 
The men, like the horses, who gave to it its re- 
nown are now sleeping in their graves, and we 
remember its glory as only a dream of the past. 
Since the war one or two attempts have been 
made to revive racing at the city of Washing- 
ton, but each attempt proved abortive. The 
right kind of men have not taken hold of the 
matter, and it is not surprising that failure 
should attend their efforts. The turf is a pas- 
time depending for support upon the purest, 
and, at the same time, the wealthiest, men of 
the country. It is an expensive amusement, 
requiring a heavy outlay of money to keep up 
a racing-stable. And as the sport is so open 
to question, men of honor and position must 
be its chief directors, in order that the charac- 
ter of the sport may be colored by the charac- 
ter of the gentlemen connected with it. Racing 
is not knavish, in the abstract; but, unfortn- 
nately, the knaves too often make it the medi- 
um of carrying out their knavish designs upon 
the public. When men of position and integ- 
rity are at the head of the turf, the pastime is 
the noblest in the world; but in the hands of 
sharpers it is the most corrupt institution that 
ever blackened the age of civilization. 
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ESTERDAY I stumbled upon some news 

of Wampunsung Gap. It appears that the 
mining interest there is looking up, and that 
during the late season there was a wonderful 
yield of pure ore. I didn’t so much mind the 
prosperous condition of the place, although it 
has my good wishes always, but the name 
touched me a little, and brought back a throng 
of memories. Wampunsung Gap! I cut the 
paragraph out, and sent it to some friends of 
mine, who will look upon it with interest; then 
I indulged in a little retrospection. It seems 
only the other day that Dolph got back from 
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college, and I stood looking at him with amaze- 
ment—such a great, glorious Apollo as he had 
ripened into! such hair and eyes! Such a 
straight nose, and wonderful white teeth! It 
seemed something to be thankful for, to have 
been able to help such a magnificent fellow in 
any way; and from calling him my half-broth- 
er, I took to dubbing him with the full kinship. 
He was my father’s son, born to him late in life 
by the fair young creature who spent her last 
breath in bringing Dolph into the world. Fa- 
ther shortly after sickened and died; and it 
was long before I could forgive the young wr- 
chin for being the cause of all this woe in the 
honsehold. But poverty is an excellent tonic; 
and the wolf almost stood at the door when the 
two great gloomy bills were settled. I couldn’t 
even afford the luxury of grief. But it was a 
great thing to be able to step into my father’s 
shoes—I don’t say I filled them as well as he, 
nor do I think I shuffled along as easily. It 
was tough work at times; I got grizzled and 
gaunt, and stiff and angular; and the Poly- 
phemia Merivale that looked at me in the glass 
wasn’t very pleasing to the eye. 

But then, I had managed to scrape through 
all these years. Youth, troublesome and way- 
ward—unreasonable, yearning youth was safely 
behind me, and here was Dolph, a great, hand- 
some fellow home from college. 

““T’ve brought home Teddy Delaney with me, 
Polly,” said Adolphus; “he’s my best friend, 
and a capital fellow ineevery way.” 

‘* Any friend of my brother’s is heartily wel- 
come,” I said, holding out to him my hand. 
Tcddy made a great salaam, and we all went 
out to supper, where Teddy and I fell into a 
strain of unconscious adulation, and let fall a 
great many admiring words of the young gen- 
tleman who did the honors of my poor little 
home so gracefully. 

Shortly this adulation became a habit, and 
Adolphus accepted it as his due; so that, when 
it was withheld from him, he, in a measure, 
tookumbrage. After he had spent thrce months 
in the coal business, six in real estatc, a year 
in a government office, and then began to talk 
of going out to Wampunsung Gap, the fact 
dawned upon me that this brother of mine was 
a little vacillating, 

‘¢ Better stay where you are,” I said. 
rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

“And ‘the ganging foot is aye getting,’” 
rejoined Adolphus. ‘‘I’m sick of hanging 
around home. <A fellow with an adventurous 
turn of mind can’t stand it. It’l do very well 
for Teddy; he likes it.” 

“Small blame to him,” said Teddy, serib- 
bling away for dear life. I can see the lad 
now, with his handsome, ugly face—a face that 
only a few could see much beauty in; but those 
few, having discerned the charm, found it irre- 
sistible. His mop of reddish-brown hair hang- 
ing down about his neck; his projeeting fore- 
head, full of suggestive bumps; his nondescript 
of a nose; and his great, gray, womanish eyes! 
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I can see him at the old table, scribbling away 
with his little nervous hand, jotting down in a 
most abominable caligraphy the pleasant and 
pretty fancies with which his brain was teem- 
ing. For Tcddy was a great help and comfort 
tome. When I finished one of my stiff, pun- 
gent artieles—forcible perhaps, and to the point, 
but sadly lacking in cloquence and feeling—I 
handed it over to Teddy, and lo! with a few 
magic touches here and there, the wilderness 
was, made to blossom as a rose, and the Ham- 
mersville Herald became famous in its way. 
Then in the poets’ corner, once in a while, ap- 
peared a wondrous bit of rhyme, full of a vaga- 
bond genius, delicious with color and tender- 
ness, and glowing with warmth and fecling. 
Straightway it was copied into some powerful 
journal, and the nice little words neatly printed 
over it, ‘‘From the Hammersville Herald.” 
So, thanks to Teddy, we were getting on. 

Of course it is all out now. The way I got 
a living all these years was by editing a country 
newspaper; and now that the country was be- 
coming a town, I was proprietor as well as ed- 
itor, and Teddy was my comrade and assistant. 
We lived alone—Dolph, Teddy, and I—in an 
old brown house on the outskirts of Hammers- 
ville; and every thing went well with us, until 
Dolph, getting tired of his government office, 
talked of going out to Wampunsung Gap with 
a mining expedition. ‘‘ Be it ever so humbic, 
there’s no place like hum,” sang Teddy, in a 
rich Milesian tone. 

““That’s all very well in its way,” said 
Adolphus; ‘but I haven't much appetite for 
humility in any shape. I'd like a taste of the 
good things of life with the rest of them.” 

‘What are the good things of life?” asked 
Teddy. 

‘‘TIsn’t there something in ‘purple and fine 
linen, and faring sumptuously every day ?’” said 
Adolphus, veiling his covetousness under a 
quotation. 

‘“There’s something very tormenting in it, I 
should fancy,” said Teddy. ‘God preserye me 
from the experience. I don’t much care for 
fine linen; and I know purple would be trying 


‘to my complexion. As for faring sumptuously, 


I’d rather have a crust in comfort—wouldn’t 
you, Polly ?” 

I grunted out something in reply, and Dolph 
sauntered off to his business. 

A month or two later there was a great stir 
and bustle in Hammersyille ; and there appear- 
ed, in one of the columns of our paper, a Jen- 
kinsish article stating that the rich and beauti- 
ful young widow, Mrs. Diana Debrell, would 
shortly take possession of her imposing mansion 
on the hill; and as her term of mourning had 
expired, there might be a few festivities ex- 
pected upon this oceasion. 

Later there appeared many more Jenkinsish 
articles deseribing the predicted festivities, and 
that winter was a merry one in Hammersyille. 
The rich, young, and lovely widow seemed also 
to be amiable and good-natured, and invited 
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every body she liked without regard to caste. 
Adolphus said no more about Wampunsung 
Gap, and the mining expedition went off with- 
out him. He took to wearing ‘‘purple and 
fine linen,” and Teddy declared, with his usual 
lack of envy, that purple became Dolph so 
mightily that it was a thousand pities he 
shouldn’t wear it forever. In the mean time 
Teddy had his hair cut off as an effort at come- 
liness; but stopped there, because the poor fel- 
low saw that the experiment was a failure. 

“Faith, there’s something in the theory that 
a man is but one remove from an apc—ch, 
Polly ?” he said, looking in the glass dolefully. 
Then seeing the horror and dismay I cxhibit- 
ed at his shorn locks, he cried out, cheerily: 

“Don’t mind, Polly dear. I’m a second 
Samson. They'll grow again directly.” 

“Don't bother with Delilahs, Samson,” I 
said. Teddy blnshed, poor lad, innocently 
enough. 

“Here comes the Samson that delights this 
Delilah,” he said, as Dolph came up the gar- 
den path. 

“Tf that’s a pun, Teddy,” said I, indignant- 
ly, ‘*it’s a more wretched one than you've per- 
petrated this many a day.” 

‘It's the truth!” said Teddy. .*‘ All Ham- 
mersville declares that Dolph has found favor 
in the eyes of the beautiful widow. What a 
handsome couple they are, to be sure!” he add- 
ed, with a sigh. 

‘Well, it’s better than going out to Wam- 
punsung Gap,” I said. 

While we were looking out of the window, 
a pretty little phaeton stopped at the garden 
gate, and Dolph started back, lifting his hat 
gracefully to the fair occupant, and hastening 
to assist her in alighting. Then he went on 
down the road, and the widow walked up to 
the house. 

“What does the fair Diana want here at this 
hour in the morning?” I said, turning to Teddy. 
The lad had suddenly darted from the window, 
his face in a flame. 

“Tut, man,” I said, snappishly, “she'll not 
come into the sanctum, you know. I suppose 
she’s going to propose for Adolphus—the age 
is so progressive. I'll give my consent with 
more eagerness than dignity, I’m afraid.” 

A knock at the door startled us both. 
“Don’t let her come in!” said Teddy, rum- 
pling his hair in affright. I think I also made 
an effort to improve my toilet by taking off an 
apron that I had been using for a pen-wiper, 

‘*She can’t eat you, Teddy,” said I; ‘‘and, 
besides, you look better in that jacket than you 
do in your dress-coat. With your neckcloth 
untied that way, and ‘flowing free,’ you bear 
a great resemblance to Lord Byron. Come 
in!” I added, boldly. And there entered the 
most enchanting figure in the world—a god- 
dess, imperial and glorious—Venns, not as she 
rose from the sea, but attired in the very latest 
fashion—Mrs. Diana Debrell! 

Oh, Miss Merivale,” she said, looking 
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about her curiously, ‘I'll go right away again! 
I wouldn't interfere with your literary duties 
for the world! But your brother said I might 
come in.” 

‘« Just like his impudence!” I replied. ‘But 
as long as you’re here, you may as well stay.” 

Teddy began making an ingenions detour of 
the room, ambitious of getting out of the door 
without attracting attention to himself; and had 
already his hand upon the knob, when the fair 
widow turned and smiled sweetly upon him. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Delaney, pray don’t let me drive 
you away!” she said. Q 

Teddy was rooted to the spot, burning and 
blushing in a pitiable state of delighted embar- 
rassment. 

‘‘T want a favor of Miss Merivale,” she pur- 
sued, in the most mellifluous of accents, ‘‘ and 
perhaps you can help me in coaxing her to con- 
sent—all Hammersville have made up their 
minds that they will have it as a crowning fes- 
tivity—but I’m afraid she'll think I’m very 
bold.” 

I own I was a little taken aback. Can it be 
possible, I thought, that she has really come 
to smooth the way for the wedding? Already 
Thad the leading points of an editorial in my 
mind entitled, ‘‘ Progress,” when she turned to 
Teddy, and said, softly : 

‘*We want a charade, you know—an origin- 
al charade.” 

*‘ A charade!” said Teddy. 
know ; of course—a charade!” 

‘*And what may that be?” said I. “ Per- 
haps, if you know so well, you'll tell mc some- 
thing about it; but I tell you beforchand, if it’s 
any thing in the shape of a conundrum, you 
couldn’t come to a worse person.” 

“It’s a kind of parlor drama,” said Teddy, 
“constructed out of one word. You take each 
syllable and make an act of it; then the whole 
forms a word, and the audience guesses it. It’s 
a capital amusement—we used to play at it 
sometimes when I was—” Teddy stopped, 
blushing furiously, 

‘Speak out, man,” said I; ‘‘when you were 
in Ireland, you mean. Mr. Delancy’s family, 
madam,” I said, turning to the widow, ‘‘at 
present only occupy the left wing of the battle- 
ments on the ramparts of the ruins in the cas- 
tle Espagne. ‘They have to climb up by a lad- 
der now, and it’s a little inconvenient; but the 
view is beautiful when you climb over the tur- 
ret to the tower, and look over the moat. In 
happier days there were great festivites there— 
the Lord Lieutenant himself sojourned there 
once when he was belated at a hunt; and, if 
there’s any obligation abont it, it’s thought to 
be on the nobleman’s side. The hereditary 
title of the family is ‘The Delaney Dun;’ but 
my friend here scorns every thing of that kind. 
He’s a sort of bonnet-rouge, and pays his debts 
honestly enough to make his ancestors’ bones 
rattle in their coffins.” 

The widow looked at me open-eyed, not un- 


‘*Ah, yes; I 


derstanding a word that I said; but, somehow, 
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when she left us, I discerned a little reverence 
in the bow she gave to Tcddy. 

I turned to him, laughingly, when she went 
away, but there was a great look of reproach 
in his face, and his eyes flamed with indigna- 
tion, 

*¢T didn’t think you’d be capable of it, Poly- 
phemia,’”’ he said. And when he called me by 
my whole name I knew he was in earnest. 
“T’d rather you’d have struck me with the 
ruler than made fun of me that way before 
her.” 

“Tut, you goose,” said I; ‘it was she I was 
making sport of.” 

* And how could you?” he said, with solemn 
amazement. ‘“*Isn’t she beautiful? Was there 
ever so glorious a creature? Did you notice 
her eyes, Polly? So deep, and dark, and lu- 
minous! And the sweet, short upper lip, and 
the graceful poise of her head! And her hand 
—oh, Polly, did you look at her hand? If you 
could make sport of a creature like that, there’s 
nothing too sacred for you!” 

‘*She’s very handsome, Teddy,” said I; and, 
to mollify his wrath, I consented to assist in 
writing the charade. 

The day after the Hammersville Herald came 
out Teddy and I shut ourselves up in the sanc- 
tum; and, although I say it who ought not 
say it, we made an excellent day’s work of it. 
The charade was eertainly a succcss. 

‘*The fact is, Teddy,” said I, ‘‘ we'll have to 
take to writing for the stage; there’s absolute 
genius in this little thing.” 

“Well, ifthere isn’t genius in it, its zxgenious,”’ 
said Teddy. After that I kept the ruler in my 
hand, and he made no more puns that day. 

The difficulty was to make Adolphus study 
his part. Of course he had to be the hero. I 
suggested to Mrs. Debrell that if she wanted 
the thing to go off handsomely, she'd better 
consent to throw over Adolphus, and give Ted- 
dy the character. 

“*Tf you want the elder Kean back again,” 
said I to her, “there you have him in Terencc 
Delaney. I tell you, Diana” (we’d grown pret- 
ty intimate by this timc), “if you'll have Ted- 
dy for the hero we'll astonish Hammersville !” 

“But Mr. Delaney’s so ugly,” she said, pout- 
ingly, ‘‘the beautiful costume will be quite 
thrown away on him; he’s nice, I know, but 
he’s so ugly,” she repeated, idiomatically, 

**Oh,” said I, ‘‘ you think so, do yon? Well, 
let Adolphus have it, then.” 

““¥ie’s so handsome and talented,” said Di- 
ana, blushing brightly; ‘“‘he can’t help but do 
every thing charmingly!” 

‘It’s a free country,” said I, ‘and every 
body has 4 right to an opinion; but I think, 
madam, your swan is a goose.” 

Tle was worse than a goose, he was a donkey, 
and a conceited donkey at that. 

Let me quote just one little scene in the cha- 
rade, to show the rock upon which we were 
wrecked. 


Scene—Lady Angeliea’s drawing-room, Time 


twilight. Lady Angelica seated at her writ- 
ing-desk, her head resting upon her hand, an 
expression of deep sadness upon her face. En- 
ter Ignatius, disguised as a peddler—rough eoat, 
green goggles, etc. He contemplates the scene 
before him, and thus apostrophizes the idol of 
his heart: ‘‘Do I see thee again, oh, my be- 
loved? What madness is this that seizes upon 
my brain? What agony is tls that assails my 
heart? Can I not resign thee, then, sweet em- 
press of my heart? Ah, let me enter paradise, 
let me bask in the warmth of thy presence for 
one little moment more, and I shall be gone 
forever!” A smothered sob falls upon the ear 
of Lady Angelica; she starts, and, turning snd- 
denly, discovers in the peddler at her feet her 
long-lost lover Ignatius. 

Surely it was a touching and pathetic episode 
in the play. The subdned light, the enchanting 
figure of Mrs. Debrell seated at her writing- 
table, her beautiful face half turned from the 
admiring audience, the folds of her deliciously 
fitting, marvelously trimmed robe lying yards 
behind her, It fills me with indignation now, 
to think that Dolph couldn’t bear to wear the 
peddler’s disguise. 

‘*You wretched peacock!” I cried, indig- 
nantly; “aren’t you contented with turning 
into a seraph afterward, and blazing down 
upon the audience in top-boots and a slashed 
doublet ?”” 

‘¢ But the whole thing is such wretched twad- 
dle,” he replied, with brutal frankness. ‘‘Come 
now, confess, Teddy ; have the manliness to say 
what you think.” 

‘*T think it’s beautiful,” said dear old Ted- 
dy; ‘‘of course it’s a little boshy in parts, but 
that only serves to show off the tragical points 
with effect.” 

The tragical points Teddy rehearsed charm- 
ingly. Coming in with a lantern in his hand, 
and discovering Ignatius at the feet of Lady 
Hidalgo, he is torn with remorse when he finds 
it is his preseryer and benefactor. 

But what mattered it how well Teddy did his 
part, or that Diana rivaled Mrs. Siddons, when 
neither threats nor entreaties could prevail upon 
Adolphus to go through onc rehearsal with or- 
dinary eredit—when day after day passed by, 
and the eventful night was at hand, and he per- 
sisted in lounging in and out of the secnes with- 
out life or interest, slurring over the touching 
and pathetic parts, and turning the tragic points 
of the play into buffoonery? It was too late to 
draw back. It was well known that an original 
charade, by Miss Polyphemia Merivale, was to 
be performed at the mansion of Mrs. Diana De- 
brell. All Hammersville was on tip-toe with 
enthusiastic expectancy. The die was cast, 
my reputation was at stake, and yet Adolphus 
persisted in saying that it was time enough to 
make an ass of himself when the time eame! 

At last the night eame, and I found myself 
in the luxurious home of the beautiful widow, 
breathing an atmosphere tempered by hot steam, 
and made fragrant with spoils from the hot- 
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house, treading ruthlessly on mastcr-pieces of 
art in the shape of carpets, gazing upon wonder- 
ful paintings and statues, and reclining upon 
divans that would have delighted the heart of a 
Turk. But, truth to say, all this magnificence 
was thrown away upon me. I was like a fish 
out of water—my black silk dress cut me in the 
arm-holes, a collar ragped my neck painfully, 
and some necessity in the shape of hair gave 
me a fearful pang when I moved my head. I'd 
rather—oh how infinitely rather !—have been at 
home in the dear old battered, manuscript-lit- 
tered, ink-stained sanctum. When the honse 
began to fill, and taking shelter upon the stage, 
I peeped out from a corner of the curtain upon 
the sea of faces in the great drawing-room, and 
actually heard the musicians commence the lit- 
tle operatic morceau that was to precede the 
charade, I confess that an ignominious cow- 
ardice prompted me to make my way out of the 
back-door, and fly homeward as fast as my 
trembling legs could carry me, ‘‘It might look 
a little eccentric,” I said to myself; ‘‘ but can’t 
a literary woman be a little odd if she likes ?” 
I was upon the point of gathering up my skirts 
for a retreat, when Teddy came up to me with 
the manuscript. He was happy enough, dear 
lad, his face glowing, and his eyes shining joy- 
fully. It was plain to be seen he wasn’t out of 
his element if I was, and for that night at least 
he was quite worthy of the long line of pedigree 
belonging to Castle Espagne. 

‘You'll act as prompter, won’t you, Polly ?” 
he whispered, giving me the paper. 

‘¢What’s the use, Teddy?” I groaned. 


‘¢ Those that know their parts know them, and 


You can take a horse 
yp? 


those that don’t, don’t! 
to the water, but you can’t make him drink 

‘Ah, Polly, let’s do the best we can,” said 
the dear boy, and I took the paper without a 
word. Then the bell tinkled, the music ceased, 
and up went the curtain. This act went off 
capitally. It was confined to Lady Angelica 
and her waiting-maid, and the beanty and cos- 
tumes alone of the amateurs would have en- 
chanted the audience, 

# night scene, in the second act, followed, 
where Teddy, in a Spanish cloak, sombrero hat, 
and lantern, made a decided hit. At last the 
eventful moment approached, and after an in- 
stant of agonizing suspense, I saw Dolph lounge 
into the gentleman’s dressing-room, with the 
green goggles in his hand, and the rough coat 
of the peddler thrown over his arm. The bell 
tinkled and the scene opened, disclosing the 
fair Lady Angelica seated at her writing-desk, 
her brow upon her hand. Never had Diana 
looked so enchantingly lovely. A murmur of 
admiration arose from the audience; an appre- 
ciative silence reigned in the room. ‘‘ Ah,” 
thought I, ‘‘if only Dolph can go through his 


part decently, all will be well.” My heart beat ; 


high with hope when he passed me and went 
upon the stage, The rough,coat completely 
enveloped him, a pair of great boots went half- 
way up his legs, and a red handkerchief and 


green goggles effectually concealed his hand- 
some face. So far, all was good. 

*¢Do I see thee again ?” he said, very slow- 
ly, and without a particle of feeling; but I 
didn’t so much mind that. ‘Do I see thee 
again ?” he repeated, musingly ; then he paused, 
standing in a graceful enough attitude; but I 
was painfully cognizant he was trying to remem- 
ber his part. 

“Do I see thee again?” he shouted, in a 
sort of prolonged roar that I hoped he meant 
for emotion; but he paused again. Ah, what 
a fratricidal heart I had at that moment! 

“What is the cause of this agony?” he at 
last stammered out, and then must needs re- 
peat it again—‘“ What is the cause of this 
agony?” he said, in quite an argumentative 
tone, that caused a wag in the corner to shake 
his head and whisper, ‘‘he didn’t know.” 

“Why,” said the wretched Dolph, ‘‘do I 
feel in this—this devil of a state?” he added, 
and of course the audience burst into a roar. 
He walked over to the wing where I was stand- 
ing. 

‘¢Give me a cue,” he said. 
T’ve forgot it?” 

Such a rage welled up in my heart at that 
moment that I was choked. ‘‘ One little mo- 
ment morc,” I whispered, frantically leaping 
to the last words of his part. 

‘©A little more!” he roared out, and the 
audience listened with some degree of respect. 
‘¢A little more!” he repeated, in a hopelessly 
stupid tone, and floundered again. 

‘* A little more of kin and less than kind,” 
said Teddy, in my ear. Diana was pale as 
death at her writing-desk, and I flaming as a 
coal at the wing. 

“Come off!” said Teddy, signaling to Dolph 
to fly from the stage. Diana’s head sank for 
& moment, then lifted itself proudly again. I 
think at that moment she trusted to Teddy. 

‘Give me the toggery!” said Teddy, pull- 
ing the boots from Dolph’s legs and wrapping 
himself in the peddler’s cloak. 

‘We'll change parts,” he whispered, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘and do you, Polly, post Dolph up in 
mine, All he has to do is to come in with the 
cloak ‘and lantern, and shout, ‘Ah, villain!’ 
But in Heaven’s name be careful of the lan- 
tern, for it’s filled with kerosene!” Then Ted- 
dy leaped upon the stage. 

“Do I see.thee again, oh, my beloved?” 
eried the sonorous voice of dear old Teddy, and 
a roseate flush overspread the face of Diana. 
T took heart of grace and threw aside my man- 
uscript to listen. ‘What sweet madness is 
this that seizes upon my brain?” he cried, in 
the richest of monotones. ‘‘Can I not resign 
thee, then, sweet empress of my soul? Ah, 
let me enter paradise, let me bask in the warmth 
of thy presence for one little moment more, and 
Ishall be gone forever!” He threw himself at 
her feet—his voice broke into a sob—the dis- 
guise was thrown asidc—it was her lover, Igna- 
tius! 


““Can’t you see 
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Truly Teddy was an alluring fellow just 
then; there was that in his face that was better 
than beauty—there was genius, and feeling, and 
heart—there was goodness! 

Diana took up her part with earnestness and 
grace—her voice was melody itself; her great 
dark eyes shone luminously; not a word did 
she forget. As she held out to him her charm- 
ing hand, Teddy gazed upon her with rapture. 
The agony of his abnegation, of his immola- 
tion of self, was quite lifelike and real; he burst 
into a rhapsody of eloquence that startled and 
delighted the audience. They applauded rap- 
turously. Diana’s voice trembled in the re- 
ply; nothing could exceed the sweetness and 
majesty of her expression. 

“ Oh, Dolph,” I whispered, in an agony of 
hope and trepidation, ‘‘snrely you can say the 
two words, ‘ Ah, villain!’ But take care of the 
lantern, I beg of you!” 

“You haye saved me from an act of mad- 
ness,” said Lady Angelica, ‘‘Oh, how I love 
your brave generosity !” 

*¢It’s your turn, Dolph,” I whispered, and 
he went on the stage. 

** Ah, villain!” shouted Adolphus, and, hor- 
ror of horrors, he actually brandished the lan- 
tern over his head. Out tumbled the lamp, 
and falling upon the floor, a tongue of flame 
seized upon the drapery at his feet, and rapidly 
licked up fold after fold of the beautiful robe 
of Diana. Shrieks of affright burst from the 
andience! All was eonfusion and dismay. 
Dolph and I sprang forward to save Diana, 
but Teddy was first. She fell into his arms, 
pale and unconscious, but quite unhurt, thanks 
to the friendly coat of the peddler that lay with- 
in reach of Teddy’s frantic grasp. The flames 
were soon extinguished, and a crowd of sym- 
pathizing friends rushed upon the stage. 

‘*Give her to me, Teddy,” J said, ‘“‘and get 
home as fast as you can. Your hair is burned 
off this side of your head, and your face is all 
black and singed. Tell me, boy—tell me truly, 
are you hurt—are you badly burned ? Come 
home and get some salve on your poor hands!” 
For in truth the boy’s flesh was of more conse- 
quence to me than that of the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

‘‘Never mind the salve, Polly,” said Teddy, 
“I'm thinking of salv-ation just now.” And 
in the face of this most atrocious pun he put 
Diana into my arms and went home. Then 
I put her into the arms of her housekeeper, 
and went after him, followed by Dolph, who 
insisted that it was all the fault of the lantern. 

“To fill a lantern with kerosene !” he said, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

We found Teddy walking about the floor, 
his face swollen and red, his hands blistered 
and raw, his right eye completely closed, and 
not a vestige of eyebrow or eyelash about him. 


This pitiable sight touched Dolph to the heart. | least. 


‘¢You'll never forgive me,” said Dolph. 
“I'd kill any body that was the cause of such 
a calamity to me.” 

“You’ve done me a great service, uncon- 
sciously,” said Teddy, Then seeing a look of 
stolid amazement upon Dolph’s face, he added : 
‘¢T was such an insignificant fellow before, you 
know, if it leaves a decent scar, people may 
turn to look at me once in @ while.” 

“T don’t see what we wanted of the lantern, 
at all,” said 1; ‘‘ when the horse is gone there’s 
no use shutting the stable-door; but what was 
the use of the lantern ?” 

‘‘Didn’t Polly put it in the play?” said 
Dolph. 

*‘Tt was an interpod-ation of Providence,” 
said Teddy, with a villainous accent npon the 
ce pol. ” 

The next morning nothing would do but he 
must come down, into the sanctum. 

“What will you do there, you singed monk- 
ey?” ITsaid. ‘You can’t write, and you can 
hardly see,” 

“But I can dictate,” said Teddy ; ‘‘and I 
won't have the editorials spoiled; and oh, Polly, 
let me come down and sit by you! You're the 
only one that’s fond of me in the world!” 

Thelped him down, and we grew quite merry 
together, in spite of his pain, for I didn’t sce 
much use in spoiling his bravery by crying over 


-him; bot in my heart of hearts I honored and 


loved him the more that he bore his pangs like 
an Indian. 

My head was bent over the paper, and I was 
slinging the ink furionsly around me, when sud- 
denly a little tap at the door startled us. 

**Jt ean’t be the printer’s boy; and Dolph 
never knocks,” said Teddy, in an agonized 
whisper. ‘‘Oh, Polly, I think I'll run!” 

“You'll have to make a charge over some- 
body’s body, then,” I replied, “for there’s only 
the one door. Come in!” I added; and I con- 
fess I gulped down a strong exclamation, when, 
upon the threshold, we saw Diana, as bright 
and beautiful as ever; more bright and beaunti- 
ful, for, upon seeing the battered and bandaged 
Teddy, her face became enchanting with emo- 
tion, a glow leaped into her cheek. Once, twice, 
she opened her lips as if to speak, but her voice 
faltered, 

‘¢His—his—eyes,”’ at last she stammered out, 
“Oh! they’re not hurt, are they ?” Then, with- 
out waiting for an answer, she went over to the 
poor lad, and put both her hands tenderly upon 
his. ‘* You’ve saved my life, Mr. Delaney,” 
she said; ‘‘but I'd rather have lost it than that 
you should lose your eyes!” Jer own filled 
with tears, I spilled a great dab of ink on my 
article. 

“Tell her yon can see, Teddy,” said I. 

‘Just as well as ever,” said Teddy; ‘and 
I’m very thankful to God for it, just now, at 
As to saving your life, Mrs. Debrell, 


He would much rather have been killed out-| it was only a lucky chance threw the boon to 


right than disfigured thus seriously, and he 
judged Teddy by himself. 


me. I happened to be nearest you, and the 


: . . 
cloak was within my reach,” 
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Teddy was pale as death, but he spoke brave- 
ly, and with his old merry accent, 

“Tm glad it was you!” said Diana, still hold- 
ing his hands. ‘“T’d rather owe my life to you 
than any one in the world!” 

Dolph entered just then, and Diana went np 
to him and commenced bantering him about his 
awkwardness with the lantern. 

“ All my carpet ruined, and my pretty dress ; 
the statue of Cupid and Psyche broken to at- 
oms; and such an awful odor of kerosene !” 

Presently Dolph and she went away, and 
walked down the garden path together. 

‘*Polly, Polly,” said Teddy, “‘if there’s any 
whisky or brandy in the house, give me a bit, 
for I think I’m going to faint.” 

“ And no wonder,” said I, reaching down a 
glass from the mantle. ‘* Why hadn’t the wo- 
man more sense than take hold of a man's hand, 
when the touch was agony to him ?” 

“© Ah!” said Teddy, ‘‘ why was the touch de- 
nied me? But through these triple bands of 
linen I felt it; I swear to you, Polly, I feel it 
still. Polly, Polly, miserable wretch that I am, 
how is it that I dare love—” 

Dolph put in his head at the door. 

‘I’m going home with Diana, Polly,” he 
said. ‘*She’s asked me, and I can’t very well 
refuse; and say, I think, on the way, I'll pro- 
pose, It’s all a fellow can do, you know; and 
I may as well have it over with. Don’t wait 
lunch for me,” And Dolph went down to 
the phaeton that was waiting for him at the 
gate. 

‘¢You were saying, Teddy,” said I, holding 
a glass of punch to his lips, ‘‘that you loved 
somebody—” 

“Tt was you, Polly—I love you!” 

“Don’t be unhappy, then,” said I, ‘‘ for your 
passion is reciprocated, There’s no necessity 
for any thing feeding on your damask cheek on 
my account.” 

‘¢Tt’s a damaged cheek, just now, Polly; and 
it neveravas a damask one. But there’s Dolph; 
he’s all roses and lilies!" 

‘And daffydowndillics,” said I; ‘‘and he's 
gone to take tea in the arbor.” 

‘¢ Who says that all men are created free and 
equal?” said Teddy, fiercely: ‘“‘ We're tram- 
meled from our birth, Why is one man made 
like an Apollo, and another like an ape ?” 

‘¢ Why is one man given brains, and another 
none?” 

‘¢So that the one with brains may suffer the 
niost,” said Teddy. 

These bitter words sounded very strangely 
from his lips, so we kept silence for a while, 

As Teddy and I were alone, I determined to 
have something nice and warm brought to us in 
the sanctum; but just as the table was laid for 
two, and we were waiting for a delicious little 
game-pie to be heated, who should stalk in but 
Dolph? I saw from the look of his face that he 
had been rejected. If ever mortified vanity 
was depicted any where, it was there, 

“She’s thrown me over,” he said, with his 


usual frankness, scowling down upon Teddy 
and me, 

There was a struggle in Tcddy’s face between 
relief and sympathy; but he said nothing, 

‘‘She’s a cursed coquette,” pursued Adol- 
phus; ‘* but she can’t play fast and loose with 
ine; she'll never get another chance, never!” 

‘*TIt’s a pity to be too hard upon her,” said I, 
“Don't be cruel, Dolph !” 

But he never noticed the sarcasm at all. 
**She’ll find out I’m not the man to be trifled 
with !” he said, as we sat down to the table. 

“T'll tell you what,” said Dolph, helping 
himself to half the pie; ‘‘I’m sick of this sort 
of thing; I’m going out to Wampunsung Gap !” 

‘For a man that’s crossed in love,” said I, 
‘you have an excellent appetite. air play 
with the pie, Dolph; share and share alike, you 
know. It was quite an unexpected pleasure 
having you to lunch, and we weren't quite pre- 
pared for it.” 

Seven days after Dolph came home with a 
complete trapper’s outfit, He said he didn’t 
intend to confine himself to mining; there was 
nothing like having two strings to one’s bow. 
When he told me he’d given up the government 
office, I began to believe that he might possibly 
go to Wampunsung Gap; and the womanly part 
of my nature stirred a little, as it will at parting 
with one you are in the habit of fraternizing 
with. Ifound out I was a little fond of Dolph, 
and petted the great handsome fellow to his 
heart’s content. Teddy had got over his inju- 
ries, and had given np hoping for the distinction 
of a scar; his eyebrows and eyelashes were be- 
ginning to grow, and his hands were well as 
ever; but he seemed unable to settle himself to 
write. There was no bantcring at the table, 
and Dolph ate all the dainties himself, for Teddy 
had no appetite, and I was ont of sorts, The 
fair widow had flitted away somewhere, and the 
great house was closed, and somehow a cloud 
hung over every thing. 

One day the cloud resolved itself into a 
thunder-bolt of this kind. Dolph had goue 
out hunting for a rubber cover for his new 
rifle, and Teddy and I were alone in the sanc- 
tum, I was writing away, pretending never 
to notice Teddy, but once in a while stealing a 
look at his gruesome face as he shadowed it 
with his hand. : 

“Polly,” said Teddy, suddenly, ‘‘I wish you’d 
let me go with Dolph!” 

E dropped my pen and looked at him. 
Wampunsung Gap ?” I gasped. 

“Yes, Polly dear, it’s the only thing that ‘ll 
save me! I’m getting unfit for any thing—I 
want to go, Polly; oh, my good friend, my 
comrade, my more than sister, be generous to 
me!” 

The boy’s arms were about me, his face close 
to mine. I drew down his head and whispered 
in his ear, ‘Stay! Take hope! Who knows?” 
But he drew back, flushing painfully. ‘‘ No, 
Polly, it is impossible! lope would be in- 


1? 


sanity! 
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From that hour it was settled. In ten days 
they were gone, Dolph and Teddy—gone to 
Wampunsung Gap! 

Fancy it, ye who can, the old brown honse 
without them! Fancy the miserable, lonely 
woman, gaunt and grizzled, forlorn and deso- 
late, as destitute of joy as the stuffed ow] over 
the sanctum door! To eat, and drink, and 
sleep, to dip one’s pen in gall and write—ah, it 
was sad! 

A month later a great joy leaped up in my 
heart only to vanish, and leave it more deso- 
late than ever. ‘There was a tremendous bus- 
tle at the door—the little servant burst into ac- 
clamations of delight, She bounded into the 
sanctum unrebuked. ‘Oh, ma’am,” she said, 
her face in a flame, ‘‘ here’s Mr. Adolphus home 
again!” 

My legs refused to hold me. I sat down, 
but looked eagerly at the door. Dolph came 
in and embraced me warmly. JI still looked at 
the door. ‘‘Teddy?” I said, interrogatively, 
and half rising to my feet. 

““Well, you see, Polly,” said Dolph, ‘Teddy 
would go on.” 

“To Wampunsung Gap?” I said, sinking 
back in my chair. 

“Yes,” said Dolph. ‘* The fact is, it’s mad- 
ness! The Indians are as thick out there as 
blackberries in August. Twenty-seven men 
were scalped and left in one place on the 
plains. I had an-offer to go into the lumber 
business, and I took it up. I offered Teddy a 
half interest, but he would go on. Here's a 
letter he sent you.” 

I read the letter without even wiping my 
spectacles. After all what mattered it? I 
knew I never should sec him again, 


‘Dear Potiy,—To confess the truth I’m longiug to 
go back. I never saw any thing so dreary in my life 
as this long waste of prairie, and the grass is so high 
now that yon can fancy it qnivering with redskins; 
but I feel somehow as if it wonld be cowardly to re- 
treat, and we’ve heard so much from Wampnnsung 
Gap I’d like to see it. When I get there I'll write you 
a glowing letter for the Herald, and in the mean time 
I'll send yon some scraps jotted down by the way- 
side. This, for your ear, dearest of Pollys, I’ve got 
over the old weak puling despair altogether—I’m a 
man again, ready to do all that aman can do. Away 
down in my heart is the old passion: love is hard to 
kill, dear; but I’m none the worse forit. As for my 
scalp, I shall tell my red brethren I’m not an ordinary 
hairy person, I'm liter-hatry; perhaps it’ll save the 
wretched mop that seems destined to come to gricf. 

‘Always, my incomparable Polly, 
“Your devoted TEeppy.” 


That was the last scrap of his dear old hiero- 
glyphics that came to me. Days and weeks 
fled by, Dolph went off to his Inmbering, and 
married the rich lumber proprietor’s danghter. 
The fair widow came back to her mansion on 
the hill JI was alonc again in the old brown 
house—alone with the serving-maid, now rap- 
idly strengthening into a sturdy woman. I 
watched and waited for the postman’s ring, 
and scanned the letters at first with a trem- 
bling hand and a choking in the throat; but 
after a while quite hopelessly and mechanically, | 


There were none from Wampunsung Gap, not 
even the glowing descriptive one. I gave him 
plenty of time, even allowing for accidents. I 
was lavish in hope and patience; but all was 
useless, the boy was dead! 

It made me mad when Dolph insisted that 
he might be alive. ‘‘ Alive,” I said, “‘and not 
write to me!” 

‘‘ Well, but, hang it, Polly, when a fellow is 
journeying about that way, meeting with all 
sorts of adventnre, he don’t get a chance.” 

“Teddy isn’t a fellow, he’s a gentleman, 
Dolph,” I said; ‘“‘and if he was alive, he’d 
write to me as a gentleman ought. You see, 
Diana,” I said (turning to the widow, who was 
kind enough to spend some of her time with 
me), ‘the Delaneys of Castle Espagne are of 
the old chivalrous, knightly order, that would 
scorn to keep a poor old woman like me in an 
agony of suspense. Teddy’s without fear and 
without reproach, wherever he may be, that 
you may be sure of.” 

One night we sat in the sanctum alone, 
Diana and I, and suddenly we heard a long, 
loud wail outside; it was a melancholy shriek 
enough, and Diana fell back almost fainting. 

“What's the matter, child?” said I, hasten- 
ing over to her; for she had got to be dear to 
me for her own sake as well as for that of some- 
body else. 

‘*Oh, perhaps it’s the Banshee!” she said, 
lifting her great eyes to mine swimming with 
tears. ‘‘T’ye heard that, when any one be- 
longing to one of those old Irish families dies, 
the Banshee is sure to come to their home and 
lament over them.” 

“‘T think it’s Pluto, the tom-cat,” said I; 
and then I was ashamed to keep up the story 
of Teddy’s ancestry any longer, and, however 
it was, I told her every thing I knew of him— 
that he was the soul of honor, and the brightest, 
cheeriest, bravest, best lad that ever walked, 
and that his great love for her had cost him 
his life. I brought out his letter and showed 
it to ber, and I gave her a beautiful little poem 
he wrote to her eyes, and put into her hand a 
sketch of her profile that he drew from the 
sanctum window. 

‘*But why didn’t he stay at home and tell 
me, if he cared for me so much?” she said, in- 
nocently enough, and then she blushed very 
brightly. ‘When I saw the flames ready to 
devour me that night I stretched out my arms 
to him, and, as he wrapped the peddler’s cloak 
about me, he whispered, ‘Don’t be afraid, dar- 
ling ;’ and I wasn’t afraid. I knew he’d save 
me; but the next morning you saw how cold 
hewas. I couldn't say more than I did, Polly; 
but it didu’t matter; and now he’s been mur- 
dered by those dreadful Indians. Oh, Polly, 
why don’t they kill them all?” 

“I'm coaxing the government to, all I can, 
Diana; but since Teddy’s gone the Hammers- 
ville Herald hasn’t much influence.” 

And all this time I never shed a tear for the 
lad! It seemed as if all within me was a great 
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arid desert, and not a life-spring to be found. 
The wound gaped wide, refusing to be healcd. 
Day after day I sat in the sanctum, my only 
companions Pluto, the big black cat, and the 
stuffed owl over the door; and if Diana had 
not taken compassion on me, and once in a 
while come over, I’d have turned to stone. 

One blustering March day I expected her to 
tea, and as the light began to wane, I stood by 
the window wondering if she’d dare venture out 
in a snow-storm, for the flakes began to gather 
and whirl madly about. I hoped she would, 
for all that day I had been unspeakably lonely 
and sad. I tured away from the window and 
sat down by the table again; but I couldn’t 
read, I couldn’t write, I couldn’t think. In 
truth, I was tired and wretchedly out of sorts. 
Hearing a step in the hall, I was glad to think 
it was Dolph, and called out to him to come in. 
But a stranger entered ; a brown, burly man, 
with green spectacles, and a wonderful amount 
of hirsute appendages; his hair hung down 
about his shoulders, and a tangled beard near- 
ly reached to his waist. I thought he was a 
Mussulman, and bowing gravely, motioned him 
to a seat. I was about calling for strong cof- 
fee, and sending Hannah next door to borrow 
some pipes, when he took from the pocket of 
his coat a package. 


**Madam,” said he, in an accent that was not | 


quite American, and yet not Oriental, ‘‘I am 
from Wampunsung Gap !” 


I fell back motionless, stretching out my hand , 


for the package. 

“Tt’s my painful duty, madam,” said the man, 
in a sepulchral tone, ‘‘to break to you a melan- 
choly piece of news, and to deliver into yonr 
hands this package.” 


“Give me the package,” I said, ‘‘and never | 


mind the news.” 


“It's the first time I ever heard of a person | 


in your pursuit that didn’t care for news,” he 
said, ‘I hope the paper hasn’t gone to the 
dogs ?” 

“ But I know the news,” I said. ‘I’ve felt 
all day as if something was going to happen to 
me—the worst of the blow is over. God has 
prepared me for it, Sir; but don’t say it, for I 
can’t bear it. I know my boy is dead, and 
these are his last words to me; but don't say 
it, Sir; I’m getting old, and I’ve suffered great- 
ly. Give me the package, Sir, in Heaven’s 
name!” 

A sndden pallor overspread the face of the 
stranger. He half arose from his chair. 

‘Be—be calm, madam,” he said, his voice 
breaking a little out of the gruffuess. ‘I want 
to be certain you're the person I’m to give it 
to. Are you Polyphemia Merivale ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” I replied, impatiently. 

He took off his gloves, and I saw that his 
hands were brown and weather-beaten, but sin- 
gularly small, and ah, how familiarly nervous 
they looked ! 

‘t Editor-in-chief of the Hammersville Her- 
ald?” he said, 


I nodded eagerly, for I couldn’t speak. 

**T—I—be calm, madam, I beg of you. I 
—I will give you the package, but I beseech 
of you to be calm.” 

I looked at him fixedly. It seemed to me 
that I should awake pretty soon, and find it all 
adream. My heart thumped up and down in 
my breast. I saw through the spectacles a 
pair of great loving gray eyes, filled with hon- 
est tears. If it had been a dream, it wonld 
have been merciful to have let me die there 
and then, : 

**Be—be—calm,” he repeated, getting upon 
| his feet, his voice breaking into a sob; ‘*be—be 
—hang it, Polly, can’t you be calm?” Then he 
threw away his spectacles and caught me to his 
heart. 

Oh, ye who have suffered, who, after long 
grief and pain, find the arms of your true love 
round you once again—only ye can tell the un- 
speakable joy of that moment! I was long 
past forty; what then? Is there no powerful 
love but the one? 

“You spoiled it all,” said Teddy; ‘‘ you 
wouldn’t be calm, do what I might. I was go- 
ing to make you show me the mole on your 
left arm; but, in truth, Polly, my heart was 
full to bursting. Oh, Polyphemia Merivale! 
my dear old Polly, thank God you are alive 
and well! And how is Dolph? Married? 
/ Don’t be afraid to tell me, dear. It’s all gone; 

the old passion is burned out—not even a cin- 
der left. I’ve been a captive among the In- 
| dians, Polly; and what with fire-water and the 
treachery of the whites, they've got sadly de- 
moralized, and they’re not a nice sct of people 
to live with. They’re a little drunken, and 
dirty, and given to lying and stealing, and a 
few other sins. Ive been a medicine-man, 
Polly, and I’ve killed a few of them with the 
aid of Providence. But I’ve written it all out 
for the Herald. It’s a beautiful thing. It Il 
bring tears to your eyes. Sensational, you 
know, with an impossible Indian princess in it, 
just to show, you know, what they might be, if 
they were the old imaginary heroic race. I’ve 
scraped up a goodish bit of money, Polly, and 
we'll spend every penny of it on the Herald, 
and live in the old sanctum, like gods together, 
Polly, heedless of mankind.” 


‘Then you don’t care for Diana, Teddy ?” 

*¢Not a straw, dear, except as one human 
creature cares for another. We all love one 
another, I hope, Polly.” 

‘I’m sorry for her, poor thing!” said I. 

“Why, why, what’s the matter ?” said Teddy. 
‘Don’t keep me in suspense, Polly. Out with 
it at once. She—she—she’s alive, Polly?” 

“Oh yes, alive and well, and beautiful as 
ever, and wonderfully sweet and kind, It’s a 
pity for her; it is, indeed.” 

“Has she married unhappily, Polly ?” 

“No, she isn’t married at all; but she might 
have been, if I’d known your character better.” 

“Now, Polly, what upon carth do you mean ? 
| Haven’t I been tortured enongh? I’ve had my 
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scalp hanging by only one hair many a time. 
There’s tattooing ali over me from the crown of 
my head to the sole of my foot. <A fire was built 
on my stomach once, and would have been lighted 
if some horse-stealing Camanches hadn't spoiled 
the sport of my captors. Don’t, torture me any 
more, Polly. Tell me at once, What’s the 
matter with Diana?” 

“Why, the fact is, Teddy, I thought you 
loved her, you know, and I’ve been fool enough 
to teach her to love you. She’s coming here to 
tea to-night, and you’d better keep out of her 
way. There’s no use breaking her heart.” 

“You've taught her to love me, and she’s 
coming here to tea?” repeated Teddy, growing 
red and pale by turns. 

““Yes; if you'd staid at home you might have 
married her long ago.” 

“T! Diana! Polly, you’re the soul of honor. 
You—you wouldn’t deceive me. Oh, best and 
dearest of Pollys, ’'m the happiest man alive!” 

Then he suddenly got upon his feet, and rais- 
ing his hands devoutly to Heaven, he lifted up 
his voice, and gave vent to one of the wildest 
yells it was ever my fate to listen to. It raised 
the hair on my head, aud froze the blood in my 
body; it echoed and re-echoed about every 
rafter in the old house; it set the glasses to 


jingling in the cupboard in the kitchen; and 


the maid came running up to see what was the 


matter. Iwas paralyzed, and stood looking at 
him in horror, but he turned gently to the serv- 
ant. 

“Don’t be frightened, Hannah,” he said. 
“T’ye been showing Miss Merivale the tri- 
umphant whoop of the Sioux. Wheu they’ye 
gained a great victory, and the scalps of their 
enemies hang in scores about them, and they’re 
overwhelmed with joy, that is the way they give 
vent to their feelings. When fifteen hundred 
braves or so join in a cry like that it’s a grand 
thing to hear, when the tympanum of the car 
isn’t too delicate.” 

““T should think so,” I said, gaspingly ; ‘it’s 
a little too much for civilization. Since you’ve 
been away we’ve got a corps of police in am- 
mersville. There’s a ring at the bell. Maybe 
you'll please repeat it for their benefit.” 

‘¢T should be happy to please the p'lice,” he 
said, with his old villainous play upon words. 

But it wasn’t the police; it was Diana; and 
I needn’t go on, I suppose. My story is too 
long already ; I’m getting old and garrulous, I 
think. I've lost the happy faculty of putting 
things in as few words as possible; but I'll cut 
out this paragraph about Wampunsung Gap, 
and send it up to Teddy and Diana. They'll 
be glad to see the name in print. As for ine, 
T live in the old brown house still; but I’m very 
happy, and I’m very seldom alone any more. 


WINE IN AMERICA AND AMERICAN WINE. 


URS is truly a land of plenty. Whatever 
may be said of American cookery, all must 
admit that the varicty and abundance of things 
good to cook which grow and multiply in the 
shadow of the spreading eagle is fully equal to 
the worthiness of the people; and, as compared 
with what any portion of Europe north of the 
shores and peninsulas of the Meditcrranean can 
boast of, the superiority in quality too is with us. 
Humid climates, where rdin falls a hundred and 
fifty or a hundred and seventy-five days in the 
year, may impart bulk and succulence to vege- 
tables and fruit, and tenderness and juice to 
meats, but savor and aroma distill best from 
fair skies and generous sunshine, such as bless 
America. 

Considering the profusion and excellence of 
the feast which Nature, at Heaven’s command, 
has spread before this should-be happy people— 
considering green corn and Lima beans, toma- 
toes and sweet-potatoes, summer squash and 
marrowfats, egg-plant and okra—considering, 
also, buckwheat-cakes and johnny, Indian-pud- 
ding and hasty, corn-dodgers, fritters, muffins, 
wafiles, and hoe-cakes, with hominy, big and 
little—consid ering water-melons and cantelopes, 
apples, peaches, and strawberries—considering, 
moreover, long clams and round, oysters, lob- 
sters, and scollops, shad, white-fish, and sea- 


tinue, beaus-and-pork and pumpkin-pies, maple- 
molasses, rosy butter, and crauberry-sance—con- 
sidering, in fine, Connecticut geese, Kentucky 
beef, and White Mountain mutton—it is not 
wonderful we should have set apart in cvery 
year one day for holding a high-mass of thanks- 
giving; the only wonder is, that we do not hold 
two of them, But maybe the institution of a 
second festival of gratitude is being rescrved 
for the time when Divine Bounty shall vouch- 
safe to us, in addition to allthis wealth of solid 
comfort, a liquid worthy to moisten, it. We 
have nothing to drink. 

Nothing to drink—but water! Is this as it 
should be? Is it consistent with Nature, is it 
worthy of Providence, is it in accordance with 
the true order and fitness of things that, while 
earth, air, and flood, multiplying themselves by 
the many differences of soil, and again by the 
many differences of climate, and all of them by 
the successive stages in the march of the sea- 


‘sons, combine to produce an eyer-renewing vya- 


riety of food to delight the palate in all its 
changes and fancies, our only liquid aliment 
should be the one tasteless, colorless, odorless, 
inert, cold, sad element condensed from gloomy 
clouds and showered dowu from weeping skies ? 
Is this a drink fit for man—a spiritual being, 
with nerves finely strung to know all the delights 


bass—considering, besides, canvas-backs, prai- | of sense, for whose eye colors are, for whose ear 


rie-hens, and pigeons, quail, partridge, and deer, 
and turkey, wild and tame—considering, to con- 


. 


| 


melodies and harmonies are, and for whose 
breathing odors—man, created with manifold 
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capability, and requiring manifold incentive 
to put him to his proper activity? For the 
beasts of the field, that eat grass, yes; but for 
mau, no! 

Not water, but wrx, is the natural and proy- 
idential drink for civilized and refined human- 
ity. Wineis positive; water is negative. The 
one is compound, the other simple. ‘The one 
corresponds to spiritual truth in the arcana of 
the New Jerusalem; the other, in the same ar- 
cana, to natural truth. Water quenches thirst 
as it puts out fire; wine, while satisfying a need, 
brings pleasure to the senses also, with exalta- 
tion of power to every mental and physical fac- 
ulty. Water is not food, but less than food; 
wine is more than food, It has color, sparkle, 
fragrance ; is fine, spiritual, ethereal, dynamic ; 
has quality, variety, occult property, mystery, 
interest, value, good, and evil. 

Yes, it is good or it is evil according as it is 
received, as all blessings are which God bestows 
and man receives—be it a wife, a beef-steak, or 
a steam-engine. Which brings to mind that 
many excellent and intelligent people in this 
country refuse to admit wine to be good at all, 
but, on the contrary, fixedly believe it to be 
wholly &nd outrageously evil; and that before 
going further-into the subject of wine supply it 
is proper to consider in a brief way the basis 
of their belief. Of the good or evil effects of 
drinking pure wine Americans have small means 
of judging. The dogmas of total abstinence 
have been built upon facts existing in two 
countries where pure wine is an almost un- 
known thing—upon British and American facts. 
Not in France, not in Spain, or Portugal, or 
Italy, or Switzerland, or South Germany, are 
gathered the awful statistics of the temperance 
lecturer; but from Britain, from America, and 
other countries, where a kind of necessity, or 
at least a controlling fatality, has led to the 
using as a beverage what in grape-growing 
climates is hardly known save as a medicine. 
The advocates of abstinence, having made out 
their case against distilled spirits, demand 
judgment against wine also. Having shown 
that drinking whisky or rum tends in a dan- 
gerous degree to make men drunkards, they 
jump to the conclusion that wine- drinking 
must also tend in a like degree to the same 
calamitous result. By such reasoners it is 
assumed : 

First, that alcohol as found in distilled spirits 
and alcohol as found in wine that has not been 
distilled exists in both cases under identically 
the same conditions, and has on the drinker 
the same effects, 

Secondly, that the foreign wines which are 
usually consumed in America and Britain are 
the same as what the people of the countries 
which produce them drink at home, and the 
same as What we should drink in case we grew 
our own wines at home. 

But distilled and undistillcd alcohol exist 
under very different conditions, and have very 
different effects. And to reason from port, 
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| sherry, and Madcira, and other liquors that 
come to us in ships, to the wine that will spring 
from our own soil, if our vine culture be blessed, 
is by no means admissible. 

* Simple alcohol is not a drink at all. It is 
never taken without a large admixture of wa- 
ter, and usually of other substances. Brandy, 
whisky, and rum contain nearly as inuch water 
as they do of alcohol, even before being diluted 
for drinking; while wine is in its nature a very 
delicate combination of various ingredients, with 
all of which we are not yet fully acquainted. 
Alcoholic drinks, then, being essentially com- 
pounds, either naturally or artificially formed, 
they can not be fairly judged without consider- 
ing the properties of the various substances 
which compose them, the proportions they bear 
to each other, and the manner in which they- 
combine. And to assert that the alcohol which 
condenses in the worm of the still from the va- 
por of boiling wine is the very same thing to 
the drinker of it—to his stomach, brain, and 
nerves—that it would have been if it had re- 
mained united with all those other constitu- 
ents, with the sugar, acids, tannin, resin, salts, 
and ethers which were its companions in the 
vine sap, were elaborated with it in the leaf, 
and ripened with it in the grape, is to say what 
requires the very strongest proof to sustain it. 
But no such proof exists; while the contrary 
can be abundantly shown. 

It has always been known that distilled spir- 
its, diluted to the strength of wine, are much 
more intoxicating, more heating, and quicker 
in its action than the latter; for which reason 
and others it was, not very long ago, thought 
that alcohol, as such, did not exist in wine. 
Maceniloch as well as Henderson, in their 
works on the subject, fully recognize the dif- 
ference; and so does Carpenter, the highest 
authority against alcoholic drinks, the latter re- 
marking that even the brandied wines drunk in 
England ‘give a more continued support, with 
less of stimulation,” than spirits do. Mr. Red- 
ding, in his valuable work, says, in reference to 
the same subject: “How this difference between 
combined and uncombined alcohol happens baf- 
| fles the research of science to explain ; but it is 
sufficient to know that such is the incontrovert- 
ible fact.” Macculloch, to account for it, eon- 
Jectures that alcohol may be, like carburetted 
hydrogen, subject to variations of composition ; 
while Carpenter supposes the difference may re- 
sult from ‘‘the peculiar state of admixture” of 
the alcohol that is in wine. But we can now 
do something better than conjecture. Wenow 
know that distilled aleohol combines very much 
more feebly with water, and whatever else it is 
mixed with, than the alcohol that inheres in 
| wine does with the water and other various 
substances with which it is there naturally as- 

sociated. There is a difference, then, between 
| the two in their modes of combination. This 
fact of itself goes far toward solving the prob- 
lem, even if we forget to consider, as some of 
| the above writers scem to have donc, the modi- 
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fying power of those other substances, and the 
proportions they bear to each other. And now 
to prove the fact. 

M. Delarue, a French chemist, in giving in- 
structions how to detect adulterations of wine 
with spirits, says: ‘‘‘Take some of the wine to 
be tested in a porcelain capsule, which place 
over analcohol lamp. Float in the wine a nut- 
shell filled with oil, in which put a floating 
taper. Ballast the nut-shell with shot till its 
edges are brought even with the surface of the 
surrounding liquid. Light the lamp and the 
taper. Now if you place a thermometer in the 
bowl, you will see that at 45 degrees of centi- 
grade alcoholic vapors will rise from the wine 
and catch fire, forming round the taper a red- 
dish halo. Repeat the experiment with natural 
wine, and the vapors will not show themselves 
until the wine has reached 90 degrees of centigrade, 
almost boiling-point. In the first place the alco- 
hol was in the condition of a simple mixture ; 
in the second it was in a state of combination, 
or, we may say, intimate incorporation, and re- 
tained by a cohesive force not to be broken ex- 
cept by a high degree of heat.” 

The difference thus established between alco- 
hol as a constituent of a natural eompound and 
as an artificial extract from that compound is 
most marked, and its eonsequences must needs 
be such as, if duly considered, will release wine- 
drinking from all legical connection with spirit- 
drinking, and entitle it to a separate trial on its 
own merits. The temperature of the stomach 
is about 36 degrees of centigrade, so that dis- 
tilled alcohol, which passes into vapor at 45 
degrees, needs only nine degrees more of heat 
than it finds there to set it free from the water 
and whatever else it may have been mixed 
with, and from the modifying influence of such, 
while 54 degrees above the heat of the stom- 
ach are required to liberate the alcohol held in 
wine. Iu other words, the one would require 
six times as much force to set it free as the other 
would, whatever that force might be. 

Though we have as yet no light by which to 
follow all the processes of nature through the 
labyrinths of the human system, and learn the 
actual consequences of the difference in ques- 
tion, yet certain of them will readily suggest 
themselves as reasonably to be inferred. 

Distilled liquors, after reaching the stomach, 
will very soon decompose, the alcohol going one 
way and the water, ete., going another; these 
last, following the usual course of fluids, being 
taken up by the absorbent vessels and ear- 
ried into the general circulation. Pure wine, 
there is every reason to believe, also follows the 
usual course of fluids, and without undergoing 
any change in its component parts. But even 
if a portion of its alcohol be liberated while in 
the stomach, and before the absorbents have 
time to act—of which, however, there is no 
proof—it must be but a small portion, owing to 
the cohesive power which holds it to its fellow- 
components. All, ornearly all, of the wine, then, 
will pass out of the stomach as wine, and as such | 


go throngh the channels of circulation; and the 
alcohol contained in it will eirculate and act in 
connection with and qualified by all those va- 
rious substances of high qualifying power which 
Nature, in her own wise way, has given to con- 
duct it to its proper uses and restrain it from , 
perverted ones, Of those substances and their 

efficacy in combination we know something, but 

by no means all; and what we know, as well as 

what we do not know, alike admonish us not to 

eondemn wine as a whole for the sins of any one 

of its detached parts. ‘Thus what insight our 

small chemical knowledge affords concurs with 

exterior indications in bringing us to the con- 

clusion that when wine is drunk that is pure its 

alcohol acts, not independently, but in combi- 

nation; not abruptly, but gradually; and as it 

circulates, eeonomizes and slowly distributes its 

power through every organ and member with 

an even, a balanced, and a mild effect, contin- 

uing long and disturbing little; exciting mod- 

erately, but sustaining much. On the other 

hand, the aleohol of brandy, whisky, and rum, 

escaping easily soon after entering the stomach, 

goes free and uncontrolled to work its will upon 

the tissues of the drinker; for which Nature is 

not responsible, but man, whose art has wrested 

the powerful fluid from its native envelopment, 

and man must bear both the consequences and 

the responsibility. 

But not only can distilled alcohol, when 
drunk, thus easily separate itself from its mix- 
tures, but it ean, as has been shown, pass into 
the form of vapor six times as readily as the 
other; and vapor is the form in which it is 
quickest and strongest. Liebig says: ‘‘ Owing 
to its volatility and the ease with which its va- , 
pors permeate animal membranes and tissues, 
aleohol can spread throughout the body in all 
directions.” A dog, into whose stomach Doctor 
Percy injected simple alcohol, fell almost in- 
stantly dead; breathing and pulsation ceasing 
in two minutes. Upon dissection the stomach 
was found nearly empty, while the blood was 
strongly impregnated with alcohol. ‘The vital 
forces had converted it into vapor, which had 
immediately pervaded the whole body without 
regard to the channels by which fluids find their 
way. Now there is nothing to show that the 
alcohol of pure wine vaporizes at all while in 
the body. For aught we can learn it remains 
liquid until finally decomposed in the lungs and 
at the surface of the skin into the vapor of wa- 
ter and earbonic acid gas, though possibly it 
may vaporize to a partial extent. However 
this may be, the greater quickness which the 
one alcohol, as compared with the other, passes 
into the subtle and potent form of vapor of it- 
self establishes between the two another most 
important difference. It was the suddenness 
of the conversion into vapor that killed the dog. 
Had the process of vaporization ocenpied an 
hour the animal would have lived. “ Alcohol 
is alcohol,” says the chemist; but the differ- 
ence between a gradual decomposition and a 
sudden explosion is such as renders combined 
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and uncombined alcohol, for present purposes, 
two and not one. 

The chief danger attending the habitual 
drinking of distilled spirits is, that a craving 
for them may result which the will is impotent 
to control. ‘This craving amounts to insanity, 


and is in fact a veritable bodily disease, known | 


among physicians as ‘‘oinomania.” Doctor 
Carpenter, in his celebrated essay against alco- 
holie drinks, says of it, that it “is an inordinate 
and uncontrollable thirst for excessive quanti- 
ties of intoxicating drinks.” Drinkers not thus 
afflicted, he says, ‘‘possess self-control, and 
can at any time refrain from stimulants; but 
those affected by the disease can not do so.” 
Again he says: ‘I repeat that the disease does 
not consist in the mere act or habit of becom- 
ing intoxicated, but in the irresistible impulse 
which drives the unhappy being to do what he 
knows to be pernicious and wrong, and which, 
in the intervals of his paroxysm, he views with 
loathing and disgust.” 

This disease it is which makes drunkards 
of men, and makes all spirit-drinking a peril. 
This it is whose dreadful consequences have 
brought opprobrium on every thing from which 
alcohol may be extracted, and involved in mor- 
al, religious, and even legal interdiction the 
very liquid which can prevent it more effect- 
ually than can morality, religion, and law com- 
bined. 

To create such a disease it is easy to see 
how infinitely more potent must be an artificial 
extract, whose quickly generated steam attacks 
immediately and directly the linings of the 
stomach, shocks the nerves and brain with rude 
explosions, and flits unhindered through every 
chamber of the body, than can possibly be the 
milder compound of nature’s make. Indeed, 
it is hard to conceive that wine shonld ever 
create the disease in any case; and according- 
ly wine-drinking is rarely opposed on any other 
ground than that it leads to and educates the 
taste for stronger and more dangerous liquids. 
That this should be the common opinion in 
America is not astonishing; for it is formed 
from observation of the results of drinking im- 
ported wines, and these, with rare exceptions, 
contain a considerable mixture of distilled alco- 
hol. What spirits and water can do, spirits 
and wine can also do, and yet the wine itself 
remain as innocent as the water, ‘The three 
British wines, as port, Madeira, and sherry 
may be called, are so largely adulterated that, 
instead of containing about nine per cent. of 
alcohol, like what is drunk in wine-growing 
eountries, they contain from twenty to twenty- 
six per cent. French red wines, known as 
claret, are usually “fortified” before shipment 
with no trifling proportion of distilled alcohol, 


made up to please the palates and cravings, 
and possibly to answer the physical needs, of 
dwellers in the damp and chilly climate of the 
British Isles, from whom our own countrymen 
have derived a taste for the same factitious li- 
quors, by inheritance and the force of fashion. 
As for the imitations of these last, which are 
manufactured in America and sold cheap, they 
are considerably worse than common whisky. 


French aud German and other European light 


wines, as well as those from California, are 
“fortified” merely to preserve them on the 
voyage of shipment, and ought not to be dis- 
carded so long as nothing purer can. be had. 
Still, in measure as they are fortified, they all 
contain an element of danger. Bearing these 
facts in mind, and also the peculiar action of 
distilled alcohol on the human system, we can 
not wonder it should be a common opinion in 
America that wine-drinking is only a school 
for brandy, whisky, and rum drinking. 

But is the drinking of pure wine, as prac- 
ticed in grape-growing countries, and as we 
may expect it to be practiced in our own, if the 
vine shall thrive here, attended with the same 
objection? Who believes it is, that knows any 
thing of those countries? ‘True, it is sometimes 
boldly, desperately asserted that the people of 
France are as drunken as Americans are ; and 
such assaults upon reason and fact are confus- 
ing and difficult to meet at first, for they bring 
all testimony into discredit; but; with a little 
reflection, they may be completely disposed of. 

The wine-drinking that leads to spirit-drink- 
ing, so soon as it has devcloped ,in the vic- 
tim incipient oinomania, is abandoned for the 
stronger drink. Port, sherry, and Madeira, 
when once they have created the insane crav- 
ing, are found insufficient to satisfy it. It 
must have what is quicker, hotter, and stronger 
than either of them. The drunkard will take 
wine only when he can not obtain spirits. And 
the people of any country, whom the use of 


| wine has taught to love brandy, will no longer 


drink the first if they can get the last. This 
seems evident. And this being so, then, if 
pure wine is no better than impure, what are 
we to make of the French people? ‘The whole 
living generation of them have been schooled 
in drunkenness (if the free consumption of red 
wine can so school them) ever since they were 
weaned; and if the drunkard’s thirst be hered- 
itary, as it doubtless is, then the whole nation 
have been taking the same kind of instruction 
during some twenty centuries; yet have they 
not abandoned wine, nor taken to strong drink. 
One proof they have not taken to strong drink 
is that they have not given up wince; and an- 
other is that they do not manufacture any con- 
siderable quantity of strong liquors to drink, 


the laws of France allowing the addition, frec| but remain content with the mild beverage of 
of duty, of as much as five per cent. The same | their fathers in its simplest form, instead of dis- 
is trne of importations from other countries tilling it into the pabulum of drunkenness. 
than France, as well as those from California. | The production of wine in France is growing 
Port, Madeira, and sherry scarcely merit the’ yearly larger, the last crop having amounted 


name of wines, 


They are concoctions, rather, to near 1800 millions of gallons, and the aver- 
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age yield is equal to half a bottle daily for 
every inhabitant; so that, allowing for what is 
exported and distilled, and taking into aceount 
the consumption of cider, perry, and beer, and 
the reduced allowance of children and very poor 
persons, it may be assumed that the French- 
man who earns full wages consumes a whole bot- 
tle every day. ‘The yearly production of bran- 
dy in France, though the wine crop would yield 
200 millions of gallons if distilled, is only about 
16 millions of gallons. The production of other 
spirits and the importation from other coun- 
tries abont counterbalance the exports, so that 
the 16 millions of gallons must supply all home 
demands. About 4 millions are needed in for- 
tifying wines exported abroad, and if we allow 
one-half of the remaining 12 millions to be con- 
sumed in the arts, in the form of simple alco- 
hol, there remains for drinking only little more 
than a pint to each person. Thus Frenchmen, 
largely aided by foreign sojourners of every 
wicked class, take only a little more brandy in 
a whole year than they do of wine in a single 
day. If wine is the preparatory school for 
rum, our people are apter scholars than they. 
With only a few millions of gallons yearly of in- 
struction, in the shape of fortified foreign wines, 
and under the discouragement of a strong pub- 
lie sentiment allying morality, piety, and law 
against it, we annually produce 100 millions of 
gallons of whisky, and drink almost every drop 
of it at home; and this, although not one in 
ten of us habitually takes wine, nor one in ten 
touches whisky at all. Truly, if drinking wine 
leads to spixit-drinking and drunkenness, it is 
by a long road and at a slow pace. ‘The nine 
per cent, red wine of the French breakfast and 
dinner table is, in fact, neither a fit liquor for 
inducing drunkenness nor for satisfying it. It 
stimulates, to be sure, as do a hundred other 
unforbidden things ; but, so far from its unduly 
exciting the head, there is doubtif the French- 
man, accustomed from infancy to drink it, but 
seldom doing so between meals, derives as 
much excitement from his wine as his cup of 
coffee affords. Ile is gaycr than an Ametican, 
to be sure, but gayety is hardly a sin, 

Other testimony in favor of the temperate 
habits of the French people is found in their 
preferring red winc to white, although the lat- 
ter is one-fifth stronger, and so much quicker in 
its action as to be perhaps one-half more intox- 
icating. All grapes will not make red wine, 
but all will make white; yet so much more do 
they love the milder form of drink that only 
under peculiar circumstances are white grapes 
grown or white wines made. A French gen- 
tleman traveling in this country was offered 
some of our Amcrican wines to drink. He re- 
marked: ‘‘It appears as if your people made 
wine for the purpose of getting drunk with it, 
In France we make it to drink when we are 
thirsty, and therefore make it red whenever we 
can. In Germany perhaps the climate may 
render stimulating white wines such as arc there 
produced necessary, or, at any rate, harmless ; 


but in the climate of France we do not find it so. 
Perhaps it is the German vine-cultivators have 
introduced in Ameriea the plan of making wine 
with the press; you would do well to engage 
some Frenchmen to show you how to make it 
in avat.” Red wine, as is well known, is made 
by merely crushing the fruit, and then flinging 
it into a vat to ferment, while white wine is 
made by fermenting only the juice which a 
strong machine presses out. In the one case 
all parts of the grape contribute to make up the 
compound, or rather the original combination 
remains undisturbed, and all that can enter into 
a fluid state is allowed to do so; in the other 
all the more solid parts, including seeds and 
skins, are rejected, and the wine thus produced 
is in the nature of an artificial extract or con- 
centration, which well accounts for its more rap- 
id and exciting effects. The nature of our cli- 
mate, our natural preference for ‘‘clarets,” and 
many other circumstances, show that for the 
greater portion of our people red wine should 
be the drink. By beginning with making white 
wines, whatever were the inducements to do so, 
we made a false start, which should be correct- 
ed, In judging new varieties theix fitness for 
producing red wine should be a controlling con- 
sideration; and if the V. dabrusca, fox family, 
which has chiefly supplied us with plants thus 
far, will not give what is needed, the V. esta- 
vilis will abundantly suffice. 

But to return to France and to temperance. 
Whatever may be said of the French nation by 
their hereditary enemics and habitual traducers, 
they possess some virtues that do not usually 
grow in the soil of intemperance, Drinking 
seas of wine has not prevented their being more 
industrious, saving, prudent, and orderly, more 
polite to strangers and respeetful to each other, 
more dutiful to their parents, more devoted to 
their children, and more obedient to law, than 
either the English or Americans. As Lincoln 
said of the whisky that Grant drunk, if such be 
its results, we might do well to get some wine 
‘of the same brand.” Where shall we get it? 

Not from abroad. Wines transported by sea 
are almost sure to be ‘‘ fortified.” Such as are 
brought in bottles do not need it, and are more 
like to be pure; but such are only for the rich. 
We might bring over claret in its pure state, in 
midwinter of the first year, but we do not. As 
a rule, imported wines will be ‘ fortified” at the 
best; and therefore the interests of temperance 
demand we should grow our wines at home, and 
consume them as near to where produced as 
may be. But another consideration settles the 
question, If we become a wine-drinking people 
our present population will need 1000 millions 
of gallous yearly. This quantity, estimated at 
the average value of wines in France, in first 
hands, which is 19 cents a gallon, would eost 
nearly 200 millions of dollars there; but esti- 
mated by present retail prices in New York the 
figures swell to the skies, and put quite beyond 
possibility the obtaining of a supply from Eu- 
rope. 
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“Clarets” that sell here when bottled and | tinue to do while the forest stands ; for the rude 


boxed for from $4 to $6 a dozen—equal to $2 
and $3 a gallon—only cost to the merchant of 
Cette, when he buys of the producer in Langue- 
doc, from 10 to 20 cents a gallon, or to the 
Bordeaux man, when he buys of the cultivators 
of the inferior parts of the Bordelais, from 20 to 
40 cents; while California wines, which it was 
hoped would prove a means of cheap and plenti- 
ful supply, though costing no more at the places 
where they are grown, sell in the Atlantic cities 
even dearer than the French. At any such 
rates as these our yearly drinking would cost as 
much as ten cotton crops would pay! And so 
the question of wine-drinking in America re- 
solves itself into the question of grape-growing 
in America, 

Though the slow and unsatisfactory progress 
our grape cultivation has thus far made seems 
to answer this last in the negative, yet it must 
be considered that, owing to the rude changes 
of temperature in our climate, foreign vines 


have failed us, so that we have been forced to, 


go into the forest, and, as it weve, create our 
grape plants out of the raw material which say- 
age nature affords; and it must also be con- 
sidered that just at the time when our cxperi- 
ments seemed resulting in success there came 
out of the skies to blast our hopes the first and 
only disease ever sent upon the vine since it 
was planted on the slopes of Ararat; therefore 
patience! 

The discoverers of the continent, wherever 
they touched the coast, or however far they ex- 
plored the interior, found the grape growing. 
Gigantic vines clambered over cliffs of granite 
and Iedges of limestone, bore down with their 
weight great trees of the primitive forest, fes- 
tooned with beauty the borders of rivers and 
creeks, and, before European herds came to 
browse them away, ramped down to the very 
shores of the sea, A cargo of voyagers ap- 
proaching the coast of North Carolina, while as 
yet more than a hundred miles off, were met, as 
they told, with a perfume‘of welcome so sweet 
and strong it enveloped and pervaded their ship 
as if she were sailing among gardens. It was 
the breath of vine-blossoms, borne on western 
breezes from that land of the grape. As long 
as the forest itself had stood it had been the 
home of the vine, whose generations produced 
and reproduced themselves within its shelter, 
waiting for man to come. Three families there 
were, known to botany as Vitis labrusca, Vitis 
estavilis, and Vitis vulpina, otherwise named 
after the fox, the frost, and the bull. They 
were mostly hard, thick-skinned, and sour, for 
their energies were expended in reproduction, 
to the end that their species might be preserved 
through the many dangers that beset their wild 
condition. Yet from time to time they would 
fling off luseious varieties; seedlings of chance, 


though fulfilling design ; fit for the use of man, | 


yet needing the fostering of his hand, because 
fine and delicate, and perishing withoutit. And 
thus those wild originals of the vine will con- 


changes of our climate destroy the tender plants 
brought from Europe, and a hardy stock is need- 
ed that is native to thesoil. Seedlings of chance 
and foundliugs of the woods are our Ierbemont, 
Lenoir, and Norton’s Virginia, members of the 
frost family ; the Catawba, Concord, and Dela- 
ware, with many more, members of the fox fam- 
ily; and the Scuppernong and others, of the bull, 
These we know and have, and others we look 
and hope for. How many as good or better 
than they have perished in their bleak nursery 
for want of adoption none can guess. 

But we have vines enough, and they are good 
enough to grow wine to satisfy the hemisphere, 
even though another variety should never be 
discovered. All needed is, that we know how 
to place and how to cultivate and preserve 
them ; and richly furnished as is the board of 
our national feast, the drink that shall fill its 
now empty crystals will be worthy of it. The 
same conditions which produce good apples and 
peaches can produce good grapes. Diversity 
of soil and climate will give diversity of prod- 
uct; warm sunbeams, clear skies, and a dry at- 
mosphere will insure sweetness and flavor in 
the fruit, and richness, body, and bouquet in 
the wine. In most of our varieties there is an 
excess of flavor to be tempered down by culti- 
vation. Many of them are superabundant in 
sugar, while others yield a juice whose color is 
so deep that it too might be deemed cxcessive, 
if it were possible for wine to be too red. And 
if the musky flavor of the foxes is by many dis- 
liked, be it known that the important family of 
frost grapes, Vitis cestavilis, have none of it what- 
ever, but only such delicate bouquet and sayor 
as the most fastidious European taste may ac- 
cept. With such materials we must be poor 
cultivators indeed if we fail soon to produce 
something better than what Enropeans now 
send for our drinking, and in time something 
equal to what they keep for their own. 

Though few or none of our grape-growers 
have yet planted in soils poor enough for grow- 
ing fine wines, and though for varioug reasons 
the culture remains still in its infancy, there 
have already been some good results obtained. 
The ill-used and much-abused Catawba, what- 
ever may be thought of it as a still wine, has, 
by virtue of its excess of tartaric acid, such an 
affinity, so to speak, for sugar, that if, while yet 
in the greenness of its first year, it is properly 
compounded with sugar and ice, a summer drink 
is made of unequaled excellence. A cobbler 
of new wine, grown in the valley of the Ohio, 
or Missouri, where the Catawba ripens almost 
to blackness, drunk when the dog-star rages, 
lingers in memory for life. The exile from his 
native land, whom summer heats overtake, will 
long for it even on the Rhine or Garonne, whose 
borders supply no drink to match it; nor can 
the sherbets of the Orient or cliquot frappé 
make him forget the cobbler that repaired his 
soul in the Western bar-room. fot ihe same 
reason (its happy mode of combining with 
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sugar) sparkling Catawba, properly made and 
from choice selections of raw material, is fully 
equal to the average quality of the Champagne 
we import. The Scuppernong, too, put up in 
sparkling form, though in respect toeacidity 
quite opposite to the other, can make as good 
a drink, to say the least, as Moselle. Dela- 
ware and Herbemont, the one for the South 
and the other for the North, have already 
proved themselves capable of great things, 
though every one may not yet know it, Final- 
ly, the Norton’s Virginia seedling, even when 
grown on strong corn land, gives an abundant 
yield of wine that is pure to the taste, vinous, 
full-bodied, red as blood, yet clear as rock wa- 
ter, which none would require to be taught how 
to love. Let this only be produeed in sufficient 
quantity, and it will be at once accepted as a 
substitute for all ordinary sorts of claret; while 
for such as shall be grown on fine soils an alto- 
gether higher destiny awaits: all which is writ- 
ten by one who is fully aware that American 
wines have been immeasurably overpraised. 

But there are few persons outside of the Ca- 
tawba districts that have ever tasted a genuine 
cobbler. ‘The inequality in sparkling Catawba 
has diseouraged its best friends. Of red Nor- 
ton or sparkling Scuppernong little enough is 
known, and the same is true of Delaware and 
others, on which good judges who know them 
build great hopes. But why should we have 
only hope to drink? and when will something 
more liquid be ponréd into our glasses? It is 
a whole generation since vine-culture begun in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati, Nearly every 
one of the plants just named was discovered 
more than twenty years ago; and yet down to 
the present time very little wine that is tolerable 
has been produced, and none that is cheap. 
None of it has yet made for itself a respect- 
able market in the large eities outside of the 
neighborhoods where it is grown; and through 
the country generally American wine is but lit- 
tle known and poorly esteemed by habitual wine- 
drinkers. Very different from this was prom- 
ised by §he enthusiastic pioneers in grape-cul- 
ture of thirty years ago. Alas, there is a lion 
in the path! There are two; one called ‘‘ Mil- 
dew,” and the other and lesser one ‘‘ Black rot.” 
Other impediments there have been, sucli as re- 
tard all new enterprises; but were it not for mil- 
dew, otherwise known as “‘oidium” and black 
rot, otherwise known as ‘‘charbon,” nothing 
had hindered the promises of 1840 being ful- 
filled before 1870. 

Those who labored in the beginning dreamed 
little of the disasters in store for their beautiful 
enterprise; for of the two scourges just named 
one had not yet been let loose upon the earth, 
and the other they had never heard of. The 
vines earliest planted by Mr. Longworth and 
his co-laborers came rapidly into bearing, yield- 
ed abundantly, and were exceedingly profitable. 
The proclamations of success then made, and 
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eerning the Missouri, Lake Island, Lake Shore, 
Crooked Lake, and California grape districts. 
More than a thousand gallons of Catawba 
‘¢must” to the acre were sometimes produced. 
Fight hundred gallon crops were common, and, 
all allowances being made for frost and other 
casualty, the result of the first six or eight years’ 
experience showed that, with good eultivation, 
a yearly average of four hundred gallons to the 
acre could becounted upon. Success most brill- 
jant seemed assured. The plain wine of the 
Catawba, a little too hard and sour to be loved 
at first tasting, was gladly received as being at 
least healthy, pure, and our own, and people 
set themselves to learn to admire it. But when 
it took the sparkling form, in bottles just like 
those of Champagne, popping, frothing, and 
prickling just like it, and often tasting quite as 
well, a truly patriotic sentiment was aroused in 
its favor, Orders came faster than they could 
be supplied. Gold medals and silver cups were 
showered in from exhibitions and fairs. The 
enthusiasm of the pioneers was met by a re- 
ceptive enthusiasm full as high on the part of 
the people, and all: got exhilarated with the 
wine that was promised in advance of its com- 
ing. 

But a blight eame upon our vines, and a mil- 
dew on our hopes. To-day the forty vineyards 
which Longworth planted are being cut up, root 
and branch. The large wine-house he built in 
Cincinnati is converted into an oil-refinery, and 
the half million of dollars he embarked in the 
undertaking has sunk and gives no account of 
itself. The great valley whose slopes he hoped 
to see adorned like those of many a river in the 
Old World—as fragrant at blossom-time, and 
as purple and joyous at vintage—has become, 
for the vine, a valley of desolation. When he 
died, in 1868, the doom of his hopes was suf- 
ficiently evident, though not as yet fully accom- 
plished ; but to the last he refused to despair, 
and it was well enough he should pass away 
without knowing how nearly had failed the 
great work of his life. Among his last words 
before losing consciousness was an inquiry if 
the writer of this had arrived: he wanted to tell 
him, he said, of a new vine he had found which 
would neither mildew nor rot. He never found 
it in this world, ; 

About the time the progress of grape-growin 
was arrested in the district where it originated 
some new seedling plants were introduced which 
found favor with cultivators in the new vine dis- 
tricts that had been meanwhilé developed in 
Missouri, in the islands and borders of Lake 
Erie, and the borders‘of Crooked Lake, in New 
York, and which, being new, had as yet escaped 
the calamity that overtook the older one. These 
plants were the Coneord, Delaware, Diana, Ive’s 
seedling, and Norton’s Virginia seedling, and 
others of less note. In the new districts these 


| remained healthy and produced well during sev- 


cral years, which was partly because they were 


promises of great results, remind one who reads | new varieties, and partly because the planta- 


them now of reports often heard sinee then eon- 


tions were young; for while its youthful vigor 
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lasts the vine will triumph over almost evcry dis- 
advantage and danger. And for a good while 
even the Catawba flourished so well in those 
districts (excepting that of the Missouri) that 
it was largely retained in connection with the 
others. But the cultivators in the neighbor- 
hood of the Ohio were too discouraged to pay 
much attention to the new-comers until after 
their success in other places had established 
their value and sent their fame abroad, Then 
some of the more courageous were induced to 
believe in the invulnerability of the Concord 


and Ives, of which so much was heard, and | 
planted a few vineyards ef them among the 


very graves of defunct Catawbas, 

The good success which, for a while, attend- 
ed this new development created a fresh enthu- 
siasm, under whose impulse grape-growing took 
awide extension. Ohio statistics, the most re- 
liable we have, show the ‘‘ acreage” of vineyard 
in that State to have more than trebled in the 
five years following 1864. Crops which yield- 
ed at the press from 1000 to 1500 gallons of 
wine, worth within the year from $2 to $3 a 
gallon, or which when sold as fruit brought as 
good a return, quite turned people’s heads. 
Land in vine neighborhoods mounted rapidly 
in value, as high sometimes as $1000 an acre. 
Enormous prices were paid for rooted plants, 
when cuttings would have done better; and the 
plants, as soon as they came into bearing, were 
allowed to bear twice what they could ripen 
well or their permanent vigor endure. All 
fears of disaster were derided, and the sad fate 
of the cultivators of the Ohio Valley, when cited, 
was met with the theory that all the new vines 
were safe every where, and that even the Ca- 
tawba was safe in the newer of the new districts 
—merely a pleasant theory of hope which aban- 
doned the old to decay, but promised inde- 
structible vigor and immortal life to the new. 

But for all this the destroyer has found them 
out. The experience of the last two seasons, 
and especially of the very last, has proved that 
no vine, nor soil, nor situation can be account- 
ed safe. By the Ohio statistics of 1868 it ap- 
pears that, notwithstanding the large extent of 
new vineyard coming into bearing, the crop of 
that year fell off One-half. And though the 
yeport for the year 1869 is not yet made, it is 
well known that it was far more disastrous than 
the other, and that the ravages of mildew were 
such as, if continued, must effectually finish 
grape-growing in America. 
that visited the old vineyards was no swifter 
than what is now accomplishing the ruin of the 
new ones. Where the disease comes, it comes 
to stay; and it is blindness not to see that, with 
few exceptions, which no man can promise will 


continue to be so, the same calamity that hap-| 


pened to the Catawbas of the Ohio has hap- 
pened, is happening, or will happen to all other 


vines in all other places—will happen unless a, 


remedy be found, 
The black rot is a carbonic deposit of intense 
black, which forms on the green surfaces of the 
Vou, XLI.—No, 241.—8 


vine-stalk, its foliage, and fruit. It also ap- 
pears on other kinds of fruit, and especially the 
apple, which has been of late years very seri- 
ously injured by it; the pippin suffering the 
Most, it is said. On the grape, however, its 
ravages are the most serious. The causes 
; Which immediately act to bring on its attacks 
are rain, heavy dew, or fog abruptly followed 
by a warm sunshine, while the conditions which 
predispose to its attacks are want of drainage, 
or of yentilation, or both. It is of the nature 
of rust in wheat, and is likened to it by a writer 
who described it as afflicting the vines of Greece 
two thousand years ago; ever since which time 
it has haunted the Mediterranean shores, where 
it attacks grapes, apples, pears, olives, mulber- 
ries, and other fruit. They call it in France 
*“charbon” and ‘black sickness.” Now, no- 
thing could be more inviting to this black 
evil than vines planted in the undrained stiff 
clay soil of the hills of the Ohio; and it is not 
strange that, in so warm and foggy a valley, it 
should make its appearance as soon as the 
newly-trenched soil had time to again compact 
itself, and the first vigor of young vines had 
become exhausted. But the black rot, though 
sufficiently troublesome, is still an endurable 
affliction. In the Mediterranean countries it 
has always existed, and though in very damp 
seasons it has been known to destroy a third of 


a crop of some varieties, it is there esteemed 
of small account when compared with the fell 
oidium, the only disease properly so called that 
has ever visited the grape, and which has been 
let loose upon the earth so inopportunely for us. 

This oidium was first observed in the year 
1846, when it appeared upon the vines of a hot 
grapery in Margate, England, having been bred 
there, as some suppose, by the unnatural fat- 
tening process common in such places, as hog 
cholera is thought to haye been developed in 
swill-fed distillery pens. From the Margate 
hot-house it went forth to afflict the free vines 
of open-air culture with the penalty of a sin of 
which they themselves were innocent, and in 
four or five years had spread over all Europe, 
playing havoc every where, but proving most 


The destruction | 


fatal in the warmer districts, and filling culti- 
vators with dismay. It soon reached the island 
of Madeira, where it was so destructive that 
the vine culture was generally abandoned, the 
plants uprooted, and the ground devoted to 
raising food for the famine-stricken inhabit- 
ants, The same would have been done in the 
greater portion of the European districts, had 
not the discovery been made that powdered sul- 
phur sprinkled dry upon the vines, by means 
of a bellows or dredge-box, if often and thor- 
oughly enough done, would effectually cure the 
disease, by destroying in its early stages of 
growth the mushroom parasite whose presence 
constitutes it, It had early been proved that 
sulphur, scattered on the heating pipes, where 
it soon turns to vapor, was an effectual way to 
keep the disease out of hot-houses; but it 
needed a long while to demonstrate to the sat- 
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isfaction of the parties most concerned the effi- 
cacy of the same drug in the open air. To ob- 
tain general faith and acceptance for the rem- 
edy among the panic-stricken cultivators of 
Franee, the combined and persistent efforts of 
philanthropic gentlemen, agricultural societies, 
and governmental administration had to be 
continued during several years. Those efforts 
were, however, successful at last, and the vine 
was saved. 

Though it is generally believed the oidium 
originated as above, yet it may possibly be true 
that it was an old thing on this continent before 
ever heard of in Europe, and co-operated with 
black rot to ruin our early vineyards before the 
date when it is said to have come across the 
ocean, However this may be, we know that 
soon after it got abroad in Europe, the oidium, 
or something essentially like it, was observed 
on the vines of this country; and though their 
tougher foliage and fruit helped them to resist 
it stubbornly and long, they have finally suc- 
cumbed, every variety of them of any estab- 
lished value, and in every district of all our 
vine region, not excepting California. And 
whatever may be said to the contrary, the vine 
culture in America is at a point when the qnes- 
tion before all others is, Who shall be master of 
the vineyard—the planter of it, or the invader 
that is there? Until this is decided it is mere 
waste and folly to lay out ground for new plant- 
ations, or hybridize for new varieties; and to 
promise flowing wine for the thirsty no better 
than mockery. 

The Europeans cure their disease, can we cure 
ours? Strange to say, we have never yet serious- 
ly tried to doso. ‘There have been partial trials 
and partial success, and sometimes supposed fail- 
ures. But the methods and principles which 
science and practice have discovered and ex- 
plained for the guidance of vine-growers in 
Europe were never promulgated here until the 
writer of this lately attempted to do so,* and of 
course could not be properly followed. The 
writer himself tested the efficacy of the sulphur- 
cure during the. pestilential season of 1869, in 
an old and badly diseased vineyard of Catawbas 
in the Ohio Valley, and with the most complete 
success. ‘This has encouraged him to write a 
smal] yvolume,t+ in which will be found the nec- 
essary practical instructions for applying sulphur 
to the cure of American vines. Since this little 
work is the only one of the kind accessible to 
American vine-growers, he makes no scruple of 
calling attention to it here for the benefit of 
whoever may be willing to co-operate in the 
salvation of the vine. 

Black rot is not curable with sulphur, nor 
any thing else, it being a mode of decay, and 
not a disease. In certain situations and soils, 
and in wet seasons, and with varieties peculiarly 
susceptible to it, the black rot will be a bad vis- 


* In ‘Three Seasons in European Vineyards.” Har- | 


per and Brothers. 1869. 
+ “Handbook of the Sulphur-Cure.” Harper aud 
Brothers. 1870. 


itor. It may be in large measure prevented, 
however, by the methods used in Franee, which 
are good drainage and good circulation of air; 
so that if we can but conquer the oidium, or 
mildew, there will remain nothing to frighten 
us from continuing the endeavor to draw a sup- 
ply of wine from our native soil. 

Thus the question of wine supply having, as 
has been seen, resolved itself into that of grape- 
growing, this last in its turn resolves itself into 
the question of the curability of the grape dis- 
ease. Between the promoters of the cause of 
pure wine and the accomplishment of their aims 
nothing now stands#but a small, a contemptibly 
little parasite mushroom, an erysephe, a crypto- 
gam of the family of Mucedines. Look at it! 
To the naked eye it appears only as a white or 
whitish dust; but in a microscope this dust is 
perceived to consist of a multitude of fungi, 
slender and of club-like form, which sustain 
themselves upon a net-work of long, rambling 
roots covering the surface of the stalk, leaf, 
stem, or fruit. The roots soon throw down- 
ward little claws, which pierce the outer skin 
and grapple to it, the wounds thus given re- 
sulting in all the multiform mischief which the 
vine suffers from the presence of the parasite. 
The mushroom is at most the ,4,th part of an 
inch in height, and the 5,,5th part of an inch 
in thickness. Behold our enemy! 

And if we can not kill this thing, then the 
merry industry founded by Noah and Bacchus, 
the promise of the fruit clusters from the land 
of promise, the blossoming in June and the pur- 
pling in August, the joyous vintage, the ruddy 
press-floor and the bubbling vat, the miracle of 
Cana and parable of the vine, the poetry, im- 
agery, and song, and al] that comes to us from 
afar telling of wine—wine the restorer—wine the 
sustainer—wine the enlivener—are made for- 
eign and remote to the generations of this con- 
tinent forever by the interposition of a micro- 
scopic stool of an infinitesimal toad ! 


FAREWELL TO MAY. 


Amon the falling apple flowers 

The mated robins sing; 

The hyacinths are fading fast— 

It is the last of Spring; 

Its sweet, last day! ‘‘Oh, why, 

Fair maiden May,” we sigh, 

‘wilt thou not linger?” Hush! for June 
Delays until she goes ; 

And we must see the violets fade 

Before we pluck a rose. 


"Tis only losing we can win, 

And giving we can take; 

Our pleasures, tarrying too long, 

Our sorest trials make. 

The hearts that grieve to lose thee, May, 
Wonld sorrow more to have thee stay. 
Farewell, farewell, then, gentle Spring! 
Our blessing with thee goes; 

Above the withering violets 

We see the opening rose! 


THE STORY OF SIX WEEKS. 
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THE STORY OF SIX WEEKS. 


I HAD lived my life of twenty years in the 
cathedral town of which my father, Doc- 
tor Dennet—Doctor of Music—was the renown- 
ed organist: lived it quietly and uneventfully, 
when a change came that wrested my girlhood 
from me, and made me what I am now—a wo- 
man of the world. : 

My father was not only a renowned organist, 
but he was a very justly celebrated teacher 
of music, and an author of considerable repute. 
The subjects on which he chiefly exercised his 
pen were connected with the science of the art 
he loved so well. His treatise on thorough 
bass and his essay on harmony marked an epoch 
in the musical literature of our country; con- 
sequently his position socially was very superior 
to that which was ordinarily held by organists, 
however proficient, thirty years ago. 

Doctor Dennet being what he was, I, his only 
daughter, was early imbued with a great loving 
admiration for the literary part of his profession 
—an admiration that roused the spirit of emu- 
lation which is inherent in every feminine breast, 
and made me, too, long to make something or 
somebody “ famous by my pen.” 

Though we were living a hundred miles from 
London, which was then, as now, the great cen- 
tre of literary and artistic life and activity, still 
we were held to be within reach by many of 
those who were giants in those days. As a 
curly-headed, starry-eyed little child, I was ac- 
eustomed to be patted on the head by the men 
whose names were familiar as household words 
to the great masses of the cultivated British 
public. And as a young girl I was suffered, 
eyen encouraged, to throw myself into all the 
intellectual discussions which took place at our 
house with interest and avidity. 

The scribbling dementia seized me at a very 
early age. But my crude and immature efforts 
were wisely condemned to the flames by my 
father, who spared no pains in cultivating my 
taste and widening my understanding. I was 
a voracious and insatiable reader, and the lim- 
its he set to my range were so wide that I never 
transgressed them: a course I recommend to 
every parent who values the integrity equally 
with the intellect of his child. The result of 
his method with me was that when, at twenty, 
a tale in one volume of mine was published, it 
was received with a consideration by the critics 
that he, the most valued of them all, avowed to 
be no greater than its merits deserved. 

I was a very happy girl when I first felt my- 
self authorized to write my imaginative ideas 
and make them public. Here, I thought, was 
a fathomless well of delight—a never-ending 
panorama of bliss stretched around me on all 
sides. ‘*Whatever comes,” I told myself, ‘1 
shall always have this to turn to for comfort.” 
And this was very remunerative too; for, girl 
as I was, I had touched a chord in people that 
thrilled most responsively. 


years older than myself, who was suffering great- 
ly in body and mind, was ordered to a quiet 
West-of-England watering-place by her med- 
ical attendant. She was that most miserable 
of all women, a deserted, unloved wife; and 
about the time of which I write she had been 
compelled by her own family to institute legal 
proceedings against her husband with a view to 
obtaining a divorce. He had openly left her, 
and another woman was living with him as his 
wife; therefore my poor, unhappy friend, Mrs. 
Bellamy, had a strong case to go into court with, 
and naturally won it. 

We reached Dawlish the last day of July, 
and took up our abode in quarters that had been 
secured for us in a whitewashed cottage-villa 
that stood some way back from the sea, on the 
bank of that trickling ‘ Dawlish-water” which 
so exquisitely divides the two portions of one 
of the prettiest places on the coast of Devon. 
And here, the following day, we quite settled 
down comfortably to our several occupations in 
our respective sitting-rooms; for my father had 
counseled me never to give up the boon of many 
hours’ solitude every day, for reading and writ- 
ing purposes, while I could secure it, 

Behold us, then, as we were in those days at the 
commencement of the six weeks whose story I 
am about to tell, Flora Bellamy lying on the 
sofa, with a newspaper in her hand (she could 
not concentrate her attention on any thing of a 
less ephemeral nature), in a loose white wrap- 
per trimmed with ribbons as blue as her eyes; 
a sweet, pale, Madonna-faced woman, with 
soft, shining bands of nut-brown hair brought 
low on her forehead; with a form that was 
meant by nature to be rounded and generously 
full, but that was now attenuated by anxiety 
and suspense; a woman with a voice like a sil- 
ver bell, and with a manner that was full of lit- 
tle subtle flatteries and caresses to those about 
her. Altogether a decided contrast to myself. 
Thad inherited from my mother, who died when 
I was a child, and who had been married and 
idolized for her almost Cleopatra-like beauty, a 
fiery ardor of purpose, which expressed itself in 
my physique. Though not above the middle 
height, I always gave people the impression 
that I was tall, in consequence of the way I had 
of holding myself very erect, and keeping my 
head rather thrown back. The bronze-brown 
hair, that had been curly when I was a child, was 
only wavy now; but it was long and luxuriant, 
and I wore it rolled in soft coils round my head 
in a way that was unusual then, when leech-like 
curls, or braids brought down low on the cheek 
ina line subversive of all beauty, were the fash- 
ions that obtained. My face was a small oval, 
and I had a clear, glowing, almost olive com- 
plexion, that gave me a southern look, which 
was intensified by eyes of so dark a violet that 
they were often mistaken for black. 

I was very busy in my own room the morning 
after onr arrival at Dawlish, when I heard Flora’s 
voice feebly calling me by name: ‘ Frances, 


About this time a friend of mine, some five | Frances, here’s a surprise!” I went in to her 
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at once, and she handed the Dawlish Gazette to 
me. ‘Look among the arrivals at the Royal 
Hotel,” she said, “and you will see the names 
of Mr. and Mrs. Winstanley, from the Isle of 
Wight. They’re my uncle and aunt.” 

“*T suppose you are glad,” I said, half dis- 
contentedly. ‘‘ For my part, I’m sorry; they'll 
break up our quiet.” 

She smiled at my impatience. ‘ When they 
know what your employments are they won't 
disturb them,” she said. Then she went on, 
sadly: ‘Poor things; ours will be a miserable 
mecting, for it was at their house I met Captain 
Bellamy, and from their house that I married 
him. We haven’t met since my misfortunes.” 
Then she shed a few tears, and I kissed her, 
and pitied her, and went back to my story in 
hand, to pen a sentence eloquent in its indigna- 
tion against man’s heartlessness. Unconscious- 
ly I was working some of the facts of my friend’s 
case, or, rather, some of the fancies I had about 
it, into fiction. 

My name was becoming known as a contrib- 
utor to one or two of the leading periodicals of 
that day ; and when I went in to luncheon I was 
in high spirits, for I had just finished and posted 
a story into which I had thrown all my young 
nerve and vigor. ‘‘ How happy it makes you, 
Frances,” Flora said, half enviously ; ‘you will 
always be able to shake off trouble, even if it 
eomes upon you. What puzzles me is, how you 
can write love-stories when you have had no love 
experiences ; at least, J don’t know of your hay- 
ing had any: have you?” 

‘¢None,” I said, shaking my head, and laugh- 
ing and blushing at having to make a confession 
of being unwooed as well as unwon. 

‘¢T suppose, as you have finished your tale of 
bricks for the day, you won’t mind going with 
me to call on the Winstanleys this afternoon, 
will you, dear?” 

‘tT shall be delighted,’ I said; and accord- 
ingly we went. 

The meeting between the uncle and aunt and 
their poor deserted young niece was a heart- 
yending one. They were old people; and great 
grief, when expressed by old people whose feel- 
ings ought not to be harrowed up, is a very sad 
thing to witness. They evidently loved her as 
a daughter, and smarted, as parents might, at 
the slights and injuries she had received. I 
left them alone after a short time, and went out 
for a walk on the sands by myself. Lured on 
now by a piece of sea-weed, now by a crested 
wave, now by a swooping gull, and generally by 
the extreme beauty of the day and scenery, I 
found myself at length close to Teignmouth, 
and very tired. Taking out my watch I found 
tbat I could not possibly get back to Dawlish 
by our dinner-hour, seven o’clock ; and being 
hungry, and accustomed to act for myself, I 


went into a pastry-cook’s, on the Dea, and or- 
dered a plate of cold chicken and ham and a 


glass of wine. 


While I was eating it, and langhing to my-| 


here. 


and the state of consternation that Flora would 
be in, a gentleman sauntered into the shop and 
ealled for sherry and soda-water. Yes; He has 
come on the stage at last. In the story of Six 
Weeks it was inevitable that ‘“He” must appear 
sooner or later. 

He was a young, handsome, fair man— 
bronzed, apparently, by a foreign elimate, but 
with crispy, blonde hair and large, light blue 
eyes. He was fashionably dressed in a morn- 
ing costume, and struck me altogether as being 
better style than any one else I had seen down 
I knew that both Dawlish and Teign- 
mouth were full of visitors, and adjudged him 
at once to be one of these latter, and not a son 
of the soil, 

Presently I had to pay for my refreshment, 
ccase from my speculations respecting him, and 
start on my homeward walk. Icaughta glimpse 
of myself in a large pier-glass as I walked ont of 
the shop, and I blushed a gratified blush at per- 
ceiving how very pretty I was looking. Aspir- 
ing authoress as I was I was always quite alive 
to the elaims of the toilet, and to-day my brown 
holland dress and jacket, thickly braided with 
white, and my little cavalier hat and feather, 
were particularly becoming to me. (N.B.—I 
was very much given in those days to making 
myself the ground-work, as it were, of every 
heroine, until my readers must have been rather 
tired of my byonze-brown hair and vivacious 
expression.) That parting glance sent me out 
on my homeward walk with a brighter red in my 
ehecks, and a quicker throb at my heart, and a 
greater spirit of conjecture rife in me as to 
whether that man had thought as well of me 
as I had thought of him. 

Glancing back once as I was pausing to look 
at the gallant ‘‘ white horses” that were coming 
rolling in, I saw that he was behind me, walk- 
ing along leisurely, oblivious of me in a well- 
bred manner, as if we had been in Regent Street. 

He passed me presently, walking with a 
slinging stride that showed off his fine athletic 
figure admirably. I began to wonder about 
him. Who and what was he? Had he a wife, 
or a love, or was he fancy-free yet? What 
had brought him to Dawlish? for he looked in 
perfect health—very far from needing the re- 
storatives of sca-air. Above all, was I seeing 
the last of him now as he turned the corner of 
that jutting rock and passed out of sight? 

It was:nearly half past eight when I reached 
home, and Flora was, as I had anticipated, in 
despair. ‘‘I made sure you had got on that 
sea-wall and fallen into the water. Never do it, 
Frances. I have been in an agony, and have 
begun a hundred letters to your father in im- 
agination, telling him of your aceident.” Then 
she forgave me, and I told her ‘‘ my adventure,” 
as I termed it already. 

I noticed that the interest she took in my re- 
cital was of a very flaccid order, and when I had 
concluded she explained why it was so by saying: 

“‘T have hardly heard a word, dear; I have 


self over the unorthodox nature of my repast been thinking so much about the Winstanleys.” 
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“ Are those old people alone ?” I asked. 

“No; their son is with them for six weeks. 
Such a dear fellow he is, or used to be, when I 
knew him. He’s a clerk in the Treasury.” 

‘Did you see him to-day after I left?” 

“No; he was ont.” Then she leaned back 
and closed her eyes, and appeared to go to 
sleep; and I quictly went off to read for a 
couple of hours, 

I was engaged at that time in a course of 
reading which interested me deeply, namely, 
the biographies and principal works of the dram- 
atists of the seventeenth century, with a view to 
writing a series of essays on them. I meant 
this to be my next literary work, and was bend- 
ing my mind very earnestly to the task that was 
really a labor of love for me; and so my “ two 
hours” prolonged themselves far into the night. 
When I rose up at last, wearied and heated, to 
go to bed, I opened the window and leaned out 
for a minute or two to refresh myself, and there, 
just opposite to our house, smoking a cigar, 
and apparently watching Dawlish-water as it 
trickled by, was the gentleman I had seen that 
afternoon, 

The natural frivolous, girlish thought that 
came into my mind at once was: ‘“‘ He noticed 
me more than I thought; he has been watch- 
ing me while I have been reading.” In an- 
other moment I had softly closed the window, 
drawn the curtains, and crept up to bed. 

The next day I was introduced to him as 
Mr. Augustus Winstanley, and the romance of 
my life began. 

It came to pass that he was with us a great 
deal, for he was Flora’s first-cousin, and so no 
difficulties intervened in the way of our meet- 
ing. He had that gentle, deferential manner 
which is so winning to women; and he con- 
trasted vividly with the men I had known pre- 
viously, who had been men of learning and of 
letters, and not men of fashion. My fever of 
first love was soon at its height. Frequently 
he was my sole companion, for Flora was too 
weak to sit out upon the. sands for hours as we 
did; and then I would be stceped in a delicious 
stupor, from which I would rouse myself with 
a start to remember that I was passing another 
idle day, and that my knowledge of the drama- 
tists of the seventeenth century was not deepen- 
ing. I could not concentrate my thoughts or 
attention on any thing but him. My books and 
my pen were alike neglected. I felt that all 
my former pictures of love had been empty and 
expressionless, no more like the real thing than 
I was like my former self. J arose from dreams 
of him to long to see him so fervently that I 
could not eat my breakfast. I was wildly im- 
patient for our morning walk, that we might 
meet him; that I might hear the sound of his 
voice, and feel the touch of his hand for one 
moment. When Flora would say, ‘‘ Frances 
bears the interruptions that I have brought 
upon her so much better than I thought she 


would, Gus,” I used to feel my face burn with | 
| them you're as absolutely idle as mindless me; 


the thought that he was reading my feelings, 


and knew the reason why I bore them so well, 
and appreciated it. In vain I struggled against 
the infatuation. It grew upon me; and when 
at the end of a fortnight he was called to town 
for a few days, the world seemed to have grown 
suddenly dark. 

Even during these few days of his absence I 
could not resume the avocations in which I had 
but the other day delighted. I gauged all things 
by his taste now, and with all his delicate atten- 
tions to me he had never shown any interest in 
my literary efforts. Indeed the night before 
he left, when we had all been down on the 
beach together, he had taken my hand that 
was covered with sand and sea-weed, and said: 
**T would rather see this bit of a hand in this 
state than with one spot of ink on it.” 

‘* But I never ink my fingers,” I had expos- 
tulated. 

‘Don’t you? I thought authoresses always 
did; inked their fingers and wore dowdy dress- 
es, and were gencrally regardless of their per- 
sonal appearance,” he said, laughingly. 

‘“* Ah, vanity is not extinct in me,” I said, 
gayly; but gayly as I spoke I felt a pang that 
he should, even jestingly, suppose that I should 
grow dowdy and unattractive. 

It was of no use! I could not write or read, 
or think of any thing save him. His absence 
gave-me no more time than had been my por- 
tion while he was at Dawlish. That unruly 
palpitation of the heart which made life seem 
one throb to me now effectually prevented my 
“inking my fingers” or doing any thing else 
that involved mental labor. In vain my fa- 
ther wrote to me and besought me to “report 
progress.” In ‘vain he and other old friends 
of mine sent me tempting packages of books 
fresh from the binder’s band. I could only 
think of my love, and as I could neither read 
nor write of it, I would not read nor write of 
aught else. 

What chivalric, feminine, feeble plans I made 
in those days to be sure! I was going to work 
in secret (when I could command time and my 
own feelings) until I made myself famous, and 
then I was going (figuratively) to lay that fame 
at his feet, I resolved to deck myself in the 
brightest and most attractive garbs of the pe- 
riod—not out of vanity, but out of my intense 
feminine desire to appear fair in his eyes. He 
was not a rich man—he had told me this in the 
course of conversation about nothing particular 
on more than one occasion himself; I would | 
work for him! ‘He was in no haste to mar- 
ry,” I had heard his mother say; I would wait 
forhim, Meanwhile I dreamed and idled away 
my time, and became captious in my demeanor 
toward Flora. 

*¢You’re a little humbug, like the majority 
of girls, after all, Frances,” she would say to 
me. ‘You profess to be earnest and busy and 
absorbed in your books and literary pursuits 
when you're with people with whom such pro- 
fessions take, but directly you get away from 
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much you have got up about the dramatists of 
the seventeenth centnry since you have been 
here, for instance!” 

‘<T must have time to digest what I have read 
before I begin writing about it—even you will 
allow that,” I retorted. 

“The process of digestion is a rather long 
one,” she said, dryly. ‘‘ However, all I can 
hope is that your fit of masterly inactivity will 
last—it gives me more of your companionship,” 

The day after this conversation he came back 
to Dawlish, and the old habits were resumed. 
Flora secmed to me to give way daily more and 
more to the languor under which she was labor- 
ing, and Mr. Winstanley and I were thus thrown 
more and more together without the saving pres- 
ence of a third. 

‘How much longer are you going to remain 
at Dawlish?” he asked me one evening when 
he had persuaded me to step out through the 
French window of Mrs. Bellamy’s sitting-room 
and walk np and down in front of the house, 
while Flora tried to recruit her strength by a 
sleep on the sofa. 

“ How much longer? Oh, three weeks I be- 
lieve,” I said, 

He paused, and, by. the light of the moon, 
made an entry in his note-book. Then he 
laughed and rejoined me, and I asked him 
what he was taking notes about. 

‘Before you leave Dawlish I am going to 
take a most important step—the most import- 
ant a man can take, I think,” he replied. And 
then he offered me his arm, and as I laid my 
hand upon it he said: id 

“‘T registered a vow to take this step under 
the purest light that can shine upon the world; 
that ought to be a good omen, ought it not? 
Tell mc, you little romancist ?” 

I trembled in every limb, but I steadied my 
tongue to say, 

“T think so;” and soon after that, with my 
heart fall of happiness, we went in to tea, and 
by-and-by Flora roused herself and sang to us, 
and I sat in the shade of the window curtains 
and thought how I loved him! how I loved 
him! and how worthless every thing else in 
the world was compared to that love. 

The next day my father sent me a copy of a 
new work by a lady who justly ranked highly 
in the literary world. We all read the book 
with interest, and it pained and surpriscd me 
to hear him presently speak of it with an ex- 
pression of strong distaste. 

‘«Thank the Lord she isn’t my wife!” he said. 

“Would you not be proud? Oh, you would 
be proud of her!” I ejaculated, impetuously, 
while Flora laughed. 

‘Not a bit of it. Im of the opinion of the 
old fellow in ‘The Last of the Barons,’ who 
says it’s enough for a gentlewoman to know how 
‘to spin and be virtuous.’ You say this book 
has been ‘well received.’ Heavens and earth! 
I should go mad to read even favorable remarks 
made by cads of the press about my wife; such 
‘fame’ would be infamy to me.” 
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He spoke very strongly and earnestly, and I 
abjured literature at once. The following day 
I wrote and told my father that, ‘‘on further 
consideration, I did not deem myself competent 
to undertake the task of critically reviewing the 
lives and writings of the dramatists of the sey- 
enteenth century ;” and then I went on to add, 
in a very priggish way, that ‘‘T thought a wo- 
man should never strive to shine out of her own 
domestic sphere.’ My chceks burned as I re- 
flected on what would probably be my father’s 
facial and verbal expression as he read this 
twaddle; but they paled directly afterward with 
the delicious pallor of love as I thought of how 
perfectly and entirely Mr. Winstanley would 
agree with my sentiments. 

I could fill three volumes easily with a his- 
tory of the thoughts and emotions that went to 
the making up of the sum of the days of the 
remaining three weeks. But I find it difficult 
to indicate, much less to fully express them, 
within the limits of a short story in one chapter. 
Probably that I am restricted to these limits is 
a boon and a blessing to my readers, to whom 
the subtle analysis of a young girl’s heart might 
not be an attractive thing. However that be, 
the onus is npon me of doing the best I can for 
and with my materials and the space they may 
occupy. 

Dawlish-water! Dawlish-water! how many 
silent vows you must have fclt me utter as I 
strolled along your brink, in a state of intellect- 
ual coma, in the soft, warm evening air! Iwas 
going to be such a wife, such a household treas- 
ure, and domestic goddess! I was going to 
sacrifice myself in every way. Had I not al- 
ready offered up my schemes of ambition on the 
altar of his high-minded and refined (?) preju- 
dices? WhatafoolI was! But still, ‘for a’ 
that and a’ that,” I would rather my daughter 
should develop into such another eonfiding fool 
than that she should grow up a prudent, calcu- 
lating girl, distrusting every thing save expe- 
diency. 

My heart thrilled as it took in and appreciated 
the perfect approbation with which the old Win- 
stanleys regarded our intimacy. I could not be 
blind to their palpable observance of all that 
was going on. They joked me dclicately and 
mildly about the hardship it would be to ‘‘ Gus,” 
as they all called him, to return to his official 
duties, They bade me arrange our little daily 
schemes of pleasure with him. They presup- 
posed my interest in all that concerned him— 
in the property that would be his, the family 
connections, the prospects of promotion. In 
short, they identified me with him completely. 
And still Flora made no sign of seeing any thing 
or suspecting any thing. I lived a lifetime in 
those few weeks. He revolutionized all my 
ideas, and reorganized them, without seeming 
to trouble himself much. He taught me to 
think lightly of those I had hitherto revered or 
admired: taught me to think lightly of them, 
not by abusing them, or even laughing at them, 
but simply by letting me understand that he had 
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never heard of them; that they were not in his 
world; that they were outside and utterly be- 
yond the pale of his sympathies. ‘Where do 
thosc fellows put themselves ?” he would ask, in 
accents of most sublime indifference, ‘‘ They 
never go any where. J don’t meet them.” 
When he would say that, I, weak woman that 
I was, would blush for my former friends—for 
the men who could not pervade the pitiful 
haunts of fashion, not for Mr. Winstanley. 

How did he obtain this influence over me? 
I was infinitely cleverer than he was; and I 
knew, at the time that I was most abject to 
him, that I was the cleverer of the two. And 
yet, for all this knowledge, he had the power 
over me of pntting me down or lifting me up 
just as he listed. I loved him, and believed 
that he would make me happy by-and-by when 
Tshonld be wholly his, though he did not make 
me happy now. Fond, futile, foolish belief, 
born of that besotted credulity which submerges 
the intellect of the cleverest woman when once 
Love saps her strength! 

I think one of his charms to me was his in- 
vincible good temper. Nothing fretted him. 
He was never peevish and irritable about trifles ; 
and there was a great charm to me in this, for 
Thad frequently winced under a sense of incon- 
gruity when I had witnessed a fit of petnlance 
in some man whose strength on some given 
subject was as the strength of ten. Gus Win- 
stanley’s good temper was proverbial. Inferi- 
ors, servants, satellites of all kinds adored him. 
He had the winning word and the winning way. 
Little children worshiped him, and pestered 
him with their little attentions; and it seemed 
to me so grand a thing on his part to be so con- 
descending that I followed the example of the 
little children as far as worshiping him too 
went. 

One night—the night before his six weeks’ 
leave of absence from the Treasury expired—he 
came in just as we were about to sit down to 


dinner, with some message from his mother—. 


some message which involved the necessity of 
Flora going over to her aunt and giving a 
verbal reply. Mrs. Bellamy made a little face, 
expressive of dissatisfaction at this necessity ; 
but at last gave way to it affably, saying that 
if he would stay and dine with us, and escort 
her to his mother afterward, she would go with- 
outa murmur. And when he agreed, she said: 
“And while Iam with aunt, you must come 
back and take care of Frances, Gus.” And as 
he acquiesced in this arrangement, I felt that 
my fate would be sealed that night. 

What a dinner that was! The viands and 
wine were food and nectar fit for the gods, I 
felt. It came to an end at last—not a bit too 
soon for mé, though, for I was longing for Flora 
to go away, and for her cousin to come back and 
tell me the story of his love. I had a strong 
presentiment that I should hear it that night ; 
and I did hear it. 

They made a charming picture when they 
stood in the lamp-lighted room just for a mo- 


|ment previous to going away. Flora had 
thrown a black lace mantilla over her head, 
; and her fair beauty shone ont from its folds 
like a rose. He stood by her trying to help 
her adjust it. Such a fine, stalwart, splendid- 
looking young Englishman! . My heart beat 
| with pride as I looked at him, and I felt how 
‘inferior all the literary triumphs I had once 
hoped to gain were to the hope I now had that 
| he was going to crown me with the avowal of 
| his love. 

I watched them from the window as they 
went away from the house—Flora, with her al- 
ways faltering steps, resting and steadying her- 
self on his arm. ‘She will be my cousin soon,” 
I thought, affectionately ; and I was glad that 
she was so lovely, in order that I might feel 
that he had deemed my charms superior to 
hers; for was she not free to be chosen and 
wooed now? 

He came back in about twenty minutes, look- 
ing agitated, and he joined me at the window at 
once. ‘Tell my fortune by the stars,” he said, 
abruptly; ‘‘tell me; shall I be fortunate in all 
I am going to seek to-night? I should like 
you to be the sibyl to prophesy good fortune 
for me.” 

**If I were you I should have no doubt, no 
fear, no misgiving,” I said, trying to laugh as I 
looked up at the shining worlds above us, and 
pretended to humor his fancy. Then I turned 
away and seated myself at a little distance, for 
he was nothing to me yet, while to my heart he 
was every thing. 

“Sing to me, will you, Miss Dennet? sing 
that ‘Message’ of Blumenthal’s, or the‘ Beloycd 
Eye, beloved Star,’ that I heard you singing 
like an angel the other night,” he said, follow- 
ing me, and compelling me to meet his eyes. 

“‘It was Flora you heard singing that,” I 
stuttered. ‘* Don’t make me sing, Mr. Win- 
stanley; don’t ask me to sing,” I went on plead- 
ing. 

“Then talk to me!” he exclaimed.. ‘For 
God’s sake don’t let me stand still and think !” 

Startled and frightened by I knew not what, 
with all my faculties strung up to the uttermost 
by hope and love and expectation, and yet 
with a dull, deadening possibility of despair and 
disappointment hanging over me, I still strove 
to obey him. I tried to talk, but I could not. 
My mind and my tongue both refused to act; 
and at length both of us went to the window 
again, and stood there looking out, steeped in 
silence, 

Washemad? WasIa fool? Had he played 
with me? Had I deceived myself? I asked 
myself these and a hundred other kindred ques- 
tions as I stood there during the awful ten min- 
utes that ensued. Then he spoke. ‘Have I 
been here with you half an hour, Miss Dennet ?” 
he asked, quickly. 

I shook my head. 

‘¢Heaven be merciful, how the time lags!” 
he muttered. “I have permission to go for 
| her to hear my sentence in half an hour from 
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the time of my coming back here.” Then he 
eommenced walking up and down the room, 
and I stood still in dumb despair. 

Presently he came up to me. 

“You have always been my friend; always 
aided me in seeing her, for of course you saw—” 

T interrupted him with an ejaculation: ‘* Oh, 
Mr. Winstanley, don’t say I have done any thing 
—please don’t!” 

‘©You have only done what all good women 
do at some time in their lives,” he said, looking. 
impatiently down in the direction where his mo- 
ther lived. ‘‘You have helped on a true love 
affair; I can’t stand this any longer.” Then 
he seized his hat and rushed out of the house, 
and I was left alone to ponder over his words, 
and to make what I could out of them and his 
actions. 

What true love affair? Whose true love af- 
fair had I ‘‘helped on.” My own? No, not 
my own, not myown! TI realized this in a mo- 
mentary burst of such agony as I can never feel 
again; because, you see, this was the waking 
from my first, my freshest love-dream. Then 
I sat down in a deep lethargy of pain, to wait 
for what would come next; and to remember 
how shamefully, how vainly, I had wasted my 
precious hours of youth and health and strength 
at Dawlish. 
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I will finish the story; I will tell out the tale 
of my disappointment and mistake, and their 
mutual love and happiness. They came back 
by-and-by. His mother—her aunt—had not 
added her solicitations to her son’s in vain. 
They came back together, happy, betrothed, to 
tell me that he had loved Flora before she be- 
came Mrs. Bellamy, and that her divorce had 
been the signal for him to attempt to rehabili- 
tate his happiness. , She had had scruples for a 
long time. Especially had she deemed it prob- 
able that her aunt would not approve of such a 
marriage for her son. But the aunt had ban- 
ished all these seruples during that long inter- 
view they two had had this night. And they 
were engaged, and very happy now. 

He went back to town the next day, radiant, 
better tempered, and more agreeable than ever. 
I staid with Flora till her health was quite re- 
stored, and then I went back to my home. 

It was a long time before I took an inter- 
est in any of my old pursuits. The ghost of 
that feverishly happy time at Dawlish would 
rise up and mock me so cruelly. But our best 
friend Time has brought me to feel that I may 
do some good in my generation still, though it 
will not be as a wife; which is a conclusion I 
should have deemed it a very sad thing to come 


! to before those six weeks at Dawlish. 


BORDER REMINISCENCKS. 
By RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S.A. 


XVIL—STORY OF MRS. L—’S CAPTURE AND 
ESCAPE, 


HE verity. of the somewhat paradoxical 
adage that ‘‘truth is sometimes stranger 
than fiction,” was never more strikingly pre- 
sented to my mind than upon an occasion when 
listening to a detailed account of the capture by 
the Comanches of a woman upon the Texas 
border, and the unparalleled achievements, suf- 
ferings, and fortitude connectcd with her cap- 
tivity and her subsequent escape therefrom. 

In order that the reader may get a full un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the facts as 
they occurred, a few explanatory observations 
upon the peculiar features of the country where 
the scenes were enacted, and the character of 
its population, seem indispensable. 

Before the inhabitants of Texas surrendered 
the sovereignty of their republic, by contribu- 
ting their rising ‘“‘lone star’ emblem to swell 
and emblazon the constellation of the glorious 
Union galaxy, and, indeed, for many years pre- 
vious to the achievement of their independence 
from Mexican rule, they were continually sub- 
jected to the merciless and bloody incursions of } 
those barbarous freebooters of the plains, the 
Comanches and Kiowas, who have to this day 
kept up their outrages upon the border occu- 
pants of that State, in absolnte defiance of all 
the efforts of our government to prevent them. | 

They have repeatedly been informed by our 


authorities that Texas has become incorpora- 
ted into the Union, that we are now one and 
the same nation, and that they would not be 
allowed to make any discrimination between 
the people of the two sections. Yet they do 
not seem to comprehend the existing relations, 
and the antagonistic attitude assumed by Texas 
toward the United States during the rebellion, 
which the Indians were perfectly cognizant of, 
only served to confirm their previous impres- 
sions, that there was no real national unity es- 
tablished between us. 

These nomads range over a vast extent of 
country about the waters of the Arkansas and 
Red rivers, hundreds, of miles removed from all 
white settlements; and in this unfreqnented 
district. they leave their women and children 
while absent upon protracted raids into Texas 
and Mexico. 

In the execution of their atrocious ravages 
they are always well mounted, and pass stealth- 
ily along outside of the, populated sections of 
the country, until they learn from their scouts 
when a favorable opportunity offers for the 
accomplishment of their purposes, when, like 
tigers pouncing upon their prey, they swoop in 
upon their unwary vietims, murdering and 
scalping the men, and making eaptive the wo- 
men and children, whom with their booty they 
earry hurriedly away to their distant hannts, 
where it is impossible to track or pursue them. 
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The chronicles of the wars between the early 
colonists of New England and the aborigines 
abound in thrilling narrations of heroic deeds 
and sufferings, of miraculous escapes from tor- 
ture aud the stake, as well as of the marvelous 
fortitude and courage evinced upon many occa- 
sions by the women of that eventful era; but I 
have yet to learn any thing, either from history 
or romance, that impressed me as being more 
remarkable or more deserving of commendation 
than the signal exploit of mental and physical 
valor and endurance which I am about to re- 
late, and which can substantially be vouched 
for by several creditable living witnesses. 

Beyond the extreme outer line of settlements 
in Western Texas, near the head waters of the 
Colorado River, and in one of the remotest and 
most sequestered sections of that sparsely pop- 
ulated district, there lived, in 1867, an enter- 
prising pioneer by the name of Babb, whose 
besetting propensity and ambition consisted in 
pushing his fortunes a little further toward the 
setting sun than any of his neighbors, the near- 
est of whom, at the time specified, was some 
fifteen miles in his rear. 

This proximity did not afford him quite as 
much ‘“elbow-room” as he would have desired, 
for he was decidedly averse to human attrition, 
and the jostling consequent upon closely packed 
communities; but he was a kind and indulgent 
husband, and cheerfully suffered this little in- 
convenience -for the gratification of his better 
half, who was rather more fond of society than 
himself, and objected to going any farther away 
from the settlements. ' 

The household of the borderer consisted of 
his wife, three small children, and a female 
friend by the name of L , who, having pre- 


viously lost her husband, was passing the sum- | 
| said to have possessed a large clement of viva- 


mer with the family. 

As this woman is the heroine of our narra- 
tive, and performed a conspicuous réle in the 
exciting scenes I shall attempt to depict, a brief 
description of her person and characteristics 
seems to be apropos in this connection. 

She is represented as having been, at the 
period alluded to, about twenty-five years of- 
age, with an erect and somewhat commanding 
presence, but possessing eminently a graceful 
feminine person of rather less than medium 
proportions; yet she was no delicate, ethereal, 
hot-house exotic, who required constant shelter 
and protection from every unusual atmospheric 
asperity. On the contrary, she was a veritable 
type of our vigorous, self-reliant, border wo- 
men, who encounter danger or the vicissitudes 
of weather without quailing. 

Born and nurtured upon the remotest front- 
ier, she inherited a robust constitution, and 
her active life in the exhilarating prairie air 
served to develop and mature into perfect sym- 
metry and beauty a healthy womanly physique, 
which is rarely met with in the impure and 
enervating atmosphere of the cities. 

The contour of her naturally graceful figure 
had not been squeczed and warped by those in- 


struments of torture called corsets, into an out- 
line entirely at variance with the inimitable 
model ‘designed by the Almighty in his own 
perfect image; neither had she sacrificed her 
natural hair to the feverish, steaming ordeal 
of attaching to the back of her head a fish-net, 
stuffed out with a huge coil of flax or defunct 
hair cable. She was no slave to such senseless 
and disgusting mandates of fashion, and suf- 
fered her long glossy locks to hang in massive 
waving curls all over her shoulders. 

Her features were regular and classic, and 
the glances from her jet-black eyes, surmounted 
by exquisitely penciled brows, were, when she 
was excited, as vivid and piercing as the daz- 
zling scintillations from calcium lights. 

Her complexion did not carry that pallid, 
sickly hue so characteristic of city women; nei- 
ther had she been inducted into the mysteries 
of rouge, cosmetics, or other appliances of the 
toilet; for her cheeks required no such artifi- 
cial adornment. By constant impact with the 
salubrious prairie breezes they had become 
tinged with a shade of rich brown, and when 
under the influence of excitemcnt or exercise, 
the rapid pulsations of crimson pigment, which 
flashed from her heart beneath her transparent 
skin, rendered her complexion more beautiful 
than any thing within the power of art. 

Her costume was designed and made for 
comfort and use, without regard to the arbi- 
trary dictates of fashion. There were no elab- 
orate puckered frills, flounces, furbelows, or 
dromedary-like humps to load down or deform 
her person; nor was the crown of her head 
surmounted by a Tyrolese doll’s hat; yet the 
toute-ensemble of her limited wardrobe was come- 
ly and appropriate. 

Besides her other personal attractions she is 


cious, social bonkomie—a spontaneous Di Ver- 
non-like abandon, which attracted and fasci- 
nated all who came within the sphere of its 
influence. 

She probably seldom, if ever, during the en- 
tire course of her life, rode in a carriage; and 
the only means of locomotion familiar to her, 
aside from tbat bestowed upon her by the Cre- 
ator, was upon horseback. 

At an early age she had been taught to ride, 
and in after-life it had been one of her chief 
sources of pleasure to mount her horse in the 
cool of the morning, and gallop away for miles 
over the verdure-clad cxpanse of the plains, 
where the spicy aroma from an ocean of fra- 
grant flowers saturated the entire atmosphere 
with a pungent and exhilarating perfume, and 
where her free, independent, and fearless na- 
ture had ample scope. 

In the saddle she felt perfectly self-confident ; 
and while dashing at full speed over the gentle 
undulations of the prairie upon her favorite 
horse, her long locks streaming in unconfined 
luxuriance in the breeze, and her lithe, supple 
person yielding in centaur-like unison with ev- 
ery movement, pulsation, and breath of the 
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generous animal that shared her enthusiasm, 
she presented an equestrian model of bewitch- 
ing beauty and grace. : 

The cares, perplexities, and luxuries of civil- 
ized society were unknown to her, yet she was 
contented and happy ; and here she would prob- 
ably have passed the remainder of her days had 
nothing occurred to break in upon the monot- 
ony of her career. 

But, alas! like the capricious mutations of 
all other human calculations, the current of her 
peaceful and innocent avocations and pastimes 
was destined soon to encounter a most abrupt 
and unforeseen interruption, the details of which 
will constitute the burden of the following nar- 
rative, which was related to me by the agent of 
the very Indians concerned, and may therefore 
be relied upon for truth and accuracy. 

Upon one bright and lovely morning in June, 
1867, the adventurous borderer before mention- 
ed set out from his home with some cattle for a 
distant market, leaving his family in possession 
of the ranch, without any male protectors from 
Indian marauders. 

They did not, however, entertain any serious 
apprehensions of molestation in his absence, as 
no hostile Indians had as yet made their ap- 
pearance in that particular locality; and every 
thing passed on quietly for several days, until 
one morning, while the women were busily oc- 
cupied with their domestic affairs in the house, 
the two oldest children, who were playing out- 
side, called to their mother, and informed her 
that some mounted men were approaching from 
the prairie. On looking out she perccived, to 
her astonishment, that they were Indians com- 
ing upon the gallop, and already very near the 
house. This gave her no time to make ar- 
rangements for defense; but she screamed to 
the children to run in for their lives, as she de- 
sired to bar the door, being conscious of the fact 
that. the prairie warriors seldom attack a house 
that is closed, fearing, doubtless, that it may be 
occupied by armed men, who might give them 
an.unwelcome reception. 

The children did not, however, obey the 
command of their mother, believing the stran- 
gers to be white mcn, and the door was left 
open. As soon as the alarm was given Mrs. 
L sprang up a ladder into the loft, and con- 
cealed herself in such a position that she could, 
through cracks in the floor, see all that passed 
beneath. 

Meantime the savages came up, seized and 
bound the two children outdoors, and entering 
the house, rushed toward the young child, which 
the terror-stricken mother struggled frantically 
to rescue from their clutches; but they were 
too much for her, and tearing the infant from 
her arms, they dashed it upon the floor; then 
seizing her by the hair, they wrenched back her 
head and cut her throat from ear to ear, putting 
her to death instantaneously. 

Mrs. L , who was anxiously watching their 
proceedings from the loft, witnessed the fiend- 
ish tragedy, and uttered an involuntary shriek | 


of horror, which disclosed her hiding-place to 
the barbarians, and they instantly vaulted up 
the ladder ; overpowered and tied her; then 
dragging her rudely down, they placed her, 
with the two elder children, upon horses, and 
hurriedly set off to the north, leaving the in- 
fant child unharmed, and clasping the mangled 
corpse of its murdered parent. 

In accordance with their usual practice, they 
traveled as rapidly as their horses could carry 
them for several consecutive days and nights, 
only making occasional short halts to graze and 
rest their animals, and get a little sleep them- 
selves, so that the unfortunate captives neces- 
sarily suffered indescribable torture from harsh 
treatment, fatigue, and want of sleep and food. 
Yet they were forced by the savages to continue 
on day after day and night after night for many, 
many weary miles toward the ‘‘ Staked Plain,” 
crossing en route the Brazos, Wachita, Red, Ca- 
nadian, and Arkansas rivers, several of which 
Were at swimming stages. 

The warriors guarded their captives very close- 
ly until they had gone so great a distance from 
the settlements that they imagined it impossible 
for them to make their escape and find their 
way home, when they relaxed their vigilance 
slightly, and they were permitted to walk about 
a little within short limits from the bivouacs ; 
but they were given to understand by unmis- 
takable pantomime that death would be the 
certain penalty of the first attempt to escape, 

In spite of this, Mrs. L , who possessed a 
firmness of purpose truly heroic, resolved to seize 
the first favorable opportunity to get away; and 
with this resolution in view, she carefully ob- 
served the relative speed and powers of endur- 
ance of the different horses in the party, and 
noted the manner in which they were grazed, 
guarded, and caught; and upon a dark night, 
after a long, fatiguing day’s ride, and while the 
Indians were sleeping soundly, she noiselessly 
and cautiously crawled away from the bed of 
her young companions, who were also buried in 
profound slumber, and going to the pasture- 
ground of the horses, selected the best, leaped 
upon his back, @ /a gargon, with only a lariat 
around his neck, and, without saddle or bridle, 
started quietly off at a slow walk in the direc- 
tion of the North Star, believing that this course 
would lead her to the nearest white habitations, 
As soon as she had gone out of hearing from 
the bivouac, without detection or pursuit, she 
accelerated the speed of the horse into a trot, 
then to a gallop, and urged him rapidly for- 
ward during the entire night. 

At dawn of day on the following morning she 
rose upon the crest of an eminence overlooking 
a vast area of bold prairie country, where, for 
the first time since leaving the Indians, she halt- 
ed, and, turning round, tremblingly cast a rapid 
glance to the rear, expecting to see the savage 


| blood-hounds in eager pursuit upon her track ; 


but, to her great joy and relief, not a single in- 
dication of a living object could be discerned 
within the extended scope of her vision. She 
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breathed more freely now, but still did not feel 
safe from pursuit; and the total absence of all 
knowledge of her whereabouts in the midst of 
the wide expanse of dreary prairie around her, 
with the uncertainty of ever again looking upon a 
friendly face, caused her to realize most vividly 
her own weakness and entire dependence upon 
the Almighty, and she raised her thoughts to 
Heaven in fervent supplication. 

The majesty and sublimity of the stupendous 
works of the great Author and Creator of the 
Universe, when contrasted with the insignifi- 
cance of the powers and achievements of a vivi- 
fied atom of earth modeled into human form, 
are probably under no circumstances more strik- 
ingly exhibited and felt than when one becomes 
bewildered and lost in the midst of the almost 
limitless amplitude of our great North American 
‘*yampas,” where not a single footmark or oth- 
er trace of man’s presence or action can be dis- 
covered, and where the solitary wanderer is 
startled at the sound even of his own voice. 

The sensation of loneliness and despondency 
resulting from the appalling consciousness of 
being really and absolutely lost, with the real- 
ization of the fact that but two or three of the 
innumerable different points of direction em- 
braced within the circle of the horizon will serve 
to extricate the bewildered victim from the aw- 
ful doom of death by starvation, and in entire 
ignorance as to which of these particular direc- 
tions should be followed, without a single toad, 
trail, tree, bush, or other landmark to guide 
or direct—the effects upon the imagination of 
this formidable array of disheartening cireum- 
stances can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have been personally subjected to their in- 
fluence. 

A faint perception of the intensity of the 
mental torture experienced by these unfortu- 
nate victims may, however, be conjectured from 
the fact that their senses at such junctures be- 
come so completely absorbed and overpowered 
by the cheerless prospect before them that they 
oftentimes wander about in a state of temporary 
lunacy, without the power of exercising the 
slightest volition of the reasoning faculties. 

Such instances of mental alienation, as strange 
as it may appear, are by no means uncommon; 
and J have myself seen several persons whose 
minds for days, after having been lost and found, 
were greatly deflected from the channels of san- 
ity. 

The inflexible spirit of the heroine of this 
narrative did not, however, succumb in the 
least to the imminent perils of the situation in 
which she found herself, and her purposes were 
carried out with a determination as resolute 
and unflinching as those of the Israelites in 
their protracted pilgrimage through the wilder- 
ness, and without the guidance of pillars of fire 
and cloud. 

The aid of the sun and the broad leaves of 
the pilot-plant by day, with the light of Po- 
laris by night, enabled her to pursue her unde- 
viating course to the north with as much accu- 


racy as if she had been guided by the magnetic 
needle, 

She continued to urgo forward the generous 
steed she bestrodc, who, in obedience to the 
will of his rider, coursed swiftly on hour after 
hour during the greater part of the day without 
the least apparent labor or exhaustion. 

It was a contest for life and liberty that she 
had undertaken, a struggle in which she re- 
solved to triumph or perish in the effort; and 
still the brave-hearted woman pushed on, until 
at length her horse began to show signs of ex- 
haustion, and as the shadows of evening began 
to appear he became so much jaded that it was 
difficult to coax or force him into a trot, and 
the poor woman began to entertain serious ap- 
prehensions that he might soon give out alto- 
gether and leave her on foot, 

At this time she was herself so much wea- 
ried and in want of sleep that she would have 
given all she possessed to have been allowed 
to dismount and rest; but unfortunately for 
her those piratical quadrupeds of the plains, 
the wolves, advised by their carnivorous in- 
stincts that she and her exhausted horse might 
soon fall an easy sacrifice to their voracious 
appetites, followed upon her track and came 
howling in great numbers around her, so that 
she dared not set her feet upon the ground, 
fearing they would devour her; and her only 
alternative was to continue urging the poor 
beast to struggle forward during the dark and 
gloomy hours of the long night, until at length 
she became so exhausted that it was only with 
the utmost effort of her iron will that she was 
enabled to preserve her balance upon the horse, 

Meantime the ravenous pack of wolves, be- 
coming more and more emboldened and im- 
patient as the speed of her horse relaxed, ap- 
proached nearer and nearer until, with, their 
eyes flashing fire, they snapped savagely at the 
heels of the terrified horse, while at the same 
time they kept up their hideous concert like 
the howlings of ten thousand fiends from the 
infernal regions. 

Every element in her nature was at this fear- 
ful juncture taxed to its greatest tension, and 
impelled her to concentrate the force of all her 
remaining energies in urging and coaxing for- 
ward the wearied horse until, finally, he was 
barely able to reel and stagger along at a slow 
walk; and when she was about to give up in 
despair, expecting every instant that the ani- 
mal would drop down dead under her, the 
welcome light of day dawned in the eastern 
horizon and imparted a more cheerful and en- 
couraging influence over her, and, on looking 
around, to her great joy there were no wolyes 
in sight. 

She now, for the first time in about thirty- 
six hours, dismounted; and knowing that sleep 
would soon overpower her, and that the horse, 
if not secured, might escape or wander away, 
and there being no tree or other objéct to 
which he could be fastened, she with great 
presence of mind tied onc end of the long 
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lariat to his neck, and with the other end around 
her waist dropped down upon the ground into 
a deep sleep, while the famished horse eagerly 
cropped the herbage around her. 

She was unconscious as to the duration of 
her slumber; but it must have been very pro- 
tracted to have compensated the demands of 
nature for the exhaustion induced by her pro- 
digious ride. 

Her sleep was sweet, and she dreamed of 
happiness and home, losing all consciousness 
of her actual situation until she was suddenly 
startled and aroused by the pattering sound of 
horses’ feet beating the earth on every side. 

Springing to her feet in the greatest possi- 
ble alarm, she found herself surrounded by a 
large band of savages, who commenced dancing 
around, flouting their war clubs in frightful 
proximity to her head while giving utterance 
to the-most diabolical shouts of exultation. 

Her exceedingly weak and debilitated con- 
dition at this time, resulting from long absti- 
nence from food and unprecedented mental 
and physical trials, had wrought upon her 
nervous system to such an extent that she im- 
agined the moment of her death had arrived, 
and fainted. 

The Indians then approached, and, after she 
revived, placed her again upon a horse and 
rode away with her to their camp, which for- 
tunately was not far distant. They then turn- 
ed their prisoner over to the squaws, who gave 
licr food and put her to bed; but it was sey- 
eral days before she was sufficiently recovered 
to be able to walk about the camp. 

She learncd that her last captors belonged 
to ‘* Lone-Wolf’s” band of Kiowas. 

Although these Indians treated her with more 
kindness than the Comanches had done, yet she 
did not for an instant entertain the thought that 
they would ever voluntarily release her from 
bondage ; neither had she the remotest concep- 
tion of her present locality or of the direction 
or distance to any white scttlement; but she 
had no idea of remaining a slave for life, and 
resolved to make her escape the first practica- 
ble moment that offered. 

During the time she remained with these In- 
dians a party of men went away to the north, 
and were absent six days, bringing with them, 
on their return, some ears of green corn, She 
knew the prairie tribes never planted a seed of 
any description, and was, therefore, confident 
the party had visited a white settlement, and 
that it was not over three days’ journey distant. 
This was encouraging intelligence to her, and 
she anxiously bided her time to depart. 

Late one night, after all had become hushed 
and quiet throughout the camp, and every thing 
seemed auspicious for the consummation of her 
purposes, she stole carefully away from her bed, 
crept softly out to the herd of horses, and, after 
having caught and saddled one, was in the act 
of mounting, when a number of dogs rushed 
out after her, and by their barking created such 
a disturbance among the Indians that she was 


forced, for the time, to forego her designs and 
crawl hastily back to her lodge. 

On a subsequent occasion, however, fortune 
favored her. She secured an excellent horse, 
and rode away in the direction from which she 
had observed the Indians returning to camp 
with the green corn. Under the certain guid- 
ance of the sun and stars, she was enabled to 
pursue a direct bearing; and after three con- 
secutive days of rapid riding, anxiety, fatigue, 
and hunger, she arrived upon the border of a 
large river, flowing directly across her track. 
The stream was swollen to the top of its banks ; 
the water coursed like a torrent through its chan- 
nel, and she feared her horse might not be able 
to stem the powerful current; but after sur- 
mounting the numerous perils and hardships 
she had already encountered, the dauntless wo- 
man was not to be turned aside from her inflex- 
ible purpose by this formidable obstacle, and 
she instantly dashed into the foaming torrent, 
and by dint of encouragement and punishment, 
forced her horse through the stream, and landed 
safely upon the opposite bank. 

After giving her horse a few moments’ rest, 
she again set forward, and had ridden but a 
short distance when, to her incxpressible aston- 
ishmeut and delight, she struck a broad and 
well-beaten wagon-road; the first and only 
evidence or trace of civilization she had scen 
since leaving her home in Texas. 

Up to this joyful moment the indomitable 
inflexibility of purpose of our heroine had not 
faltered for an instant; neither had she suffered 
the slightest despondency, in view of the terri- 
ble array of disheartening circumstances that 
had continually confronted her; but when she 
realized the hopeful prospect before her of a 
speedy escape from the reach of her barbarous 
captors, and a reasonable certainty of an early 
reunion with people of her own sympathizing 
race, the feminine clements of her nature pre- 
ponderated, her stoical fortitude yielded to the 
delightful anticipation ; and her joy was intens- 
ified and confirmed by seeing at this moment a 
long train of wagons approaching over the dis- 
tant prairic, , 

The spectacle overwhelmed her with ecstasy, 
and she wept tears of joy while offering up sin- 
cere and heart-felt thanks to the Almighty for 
delivering her from a bondage more dreadful 
than death, 

She then proceeded on until she met the wag- 
ons in charge of Mr. Robert Bent, whom she en- 
treated to give her food instantly, as she was in 
a state bordering upon absolute starvation. He 
kindly complied with her request, and after the 
cravings of her appetite had been appeased he 
desired to gratify his curiosity, which had been 
not a little excited at the unusual exhibition 
of a beautiful white woman appearing alone 
in that wild country, riding upon an Indian 
saddle, with no covering upon her head save 
her long natural hair, which was hanging loose- 
ly and disorderedly about her shoulders, while 
her attire was sadly in need of repairs. Ac- 
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cordingly, he inquired of her where she lived, 
to which she replied, ‘‘In Texas.” Mr. B. 
gave an incredulous shake of his head at this 
response, remarking at the same time that he 
thought she must be mistaken, as Texas hap- 
pened to be situated some five or six hundred 
miles distant. She reiterated the assurance of 
her statement, and described to him briefly the 
leading incidents attending her capture and es- 
cape; but still he was inclined to doubt, be- 
lieving that she might possibly be insane. 

He informed her that the river she had just 
crossed was the Arkansas, and that she was 
then on the old Santa Fé road, about fifteen 
iniles west of Big Turkey Creek, where she 
would find the most remote frontier house. 
Then, after thanking him for his kindness, she 
bade him adieu, and started away in a walk 
toward the settlements, while he continued his 
journey in the opposite direction; but he still 
followed the exit of the remarkable apparition 
with his eyes until she was several hundred 
yards distant, when he observed her throw one 
of her feet over the horse’s back, @ la femme 
sauvage, and casting a graceful kiss toward him 
with her hand, she set off on a gallop, and soon 
disappeared over the crest of the prairies. 

On the arrival of Mr. Bent at Fort Zara, he 


called npon the Indian agent, and reported the | 


circumstance of meeting Mrs. L , and, by 
a singular coincidence, it so happened that the 
agent was at that very time holding a council 
with the chiefs of the identical band of Indians 


* 


from whom she had last escaped, and they had 
just given a full history of the entire affair, 
which seemed so improbable to the agent, that 
he was not disposed to credit it until he re- 
ceived its confirmation through Mr. Bent. He 
at once dispatched a man to follow the woman 
and conduct her to Council Grove, where she 
was kindly received, and remained for some 
time, hoping through the efforts of the agents 
to gain intelligence of the two children she had 
left with the Comanches, as she desired to take 
them back to their father in Texas; but no tid- 
ings were gained for a long while. Meantime 
she formed the acquaintance of aman at Coun- 
cil Grove whom, as I understood, she married, 
and for aught I know may be there yet. Wher- 
ever she is, I most heartily wish her all possi- 
ble happiness. 

The two captive children were, as the agent 
informed me, ransomed at a sttbsequent date, 
and sent home to their father. 

Tt will readily be seen, by a reference to the 
map of the country over which Mrs. L 
passed, that the distance from the place of her 
capture to the point where she struck the Ar- 
kansas River could not have been short of about 
five hundred miles, and the greater part of this 
immense expanse of desert plain she traversed 
alone, without seeing a single civilized human 
habitation. 

If any other woman, either in ancient or mod- 
ern times, has performed as signal an equestrian 
achievement as this, I have yet to learn it. 
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By tae Autnor or “Guy Livinestone,” “Sworp anp Gown,” “Sans Merci,” 
“ BREAKING A BUTTERFLY,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XI. 
HERE is this advantage about a multiplic- 
ity of grievances, that the sufferer seldom 
frets long over any single one. In the earlier 
part of that week Philip Ashleigh had several 
small worries, and these gradually thrust into 
the back-ground the danger that had appeared 
so formidable on Sunday, till he began to con- 
sider it rather an imaginary one. Indeed, he 
said as much to Marian, and, when she declined 
to agree that her suspicions might have been 
groundless, was exceedingly peevish, giving 
yent to some sharp strictures on women’s fan- 
cies and the like. 

Marian had scarcely been in her wonted 
spirits since that incident at the breakfast- 
table, and she did not feel up to futile argu- 
ments; otherwise, perhaps, her reply would 
not have been so meek. 

‘T dare say you are right, Philip,” she said ; 
‘**T am sure I hope so.” 

The which submission her husband accepted 
with a sniff of superiority. 

The Wednesday’s post arrived in due course, 


and Lady Marian’s letters were brought to her, 
as usual, before she rose. There were several, 
as it chanced, that morning; but her eye light- 
ed at once on the one in Lord Atherstone’s 
handwriting, and she snatched it up, casting 
the others aside. However, in despite of this 
apparent eagerness, she held it in her hand for 
a brief space before, with a kind of effort, she 
tore open the envelope. 

A more useless faculty can hardly be imag- 
ined—for how can it profit us to guess at the 
truth a few seconds before we are certified 
thereof ?—but it is odd how even obtuse people 
are clairvoyant in this especial line. Lady 
Marian had received perhaps a score of letters 
bearing the same superscription, and there was 
no sort of reason why this one should not, like 
the rest, have related merely to ordinary do- 
mestic arrangements; but that such was not 
its character she felt as sure before she broke 
the seal as when she had perused it to the last 
word. As she read it through very slowly her 
countenance betrayed neither anger nor sur- 
prise ; but there eame over it a certain malign 
look of which before you would not have deemed 
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it capable, and this abode there after she had 
laid the letter softly down, and while she leaned 
back musing, with eyes half closed. The news 
was not unexpected, of course: indced, for 
three days past she had almost reckoned on 
receiving some such a missive; yet the blow 
came home none the lighter. Perhaps you 
have not realized yet why it stung Marian 
Ashleigh so keenly. 

Though she had little personal ambition, she 
was intenscly fond of power; it was not for os- 
tentation’s sake, or even with a view to any 
substantial profit, that she sought it. In the 
mere consciousness and exercise of authority 
lay her delight. The mistress of such a house- 
hold as the Ashlcighs might prudently main- 
tain, would be a very different personage from 
the chdtelaine—in fact, if not in titlk—of Tem- 
plestowe. Only very weak or well-disciplined 
natures can adapt themselves to those rapid 
descents, even where there is no degradation, 
without a murmur. 


When it was noised abroad in Elba that the 
dethroned emperor was already so reconciled 
to the change as to begin to busy himself with 
the economy of his island, those who had him 
in ward ought to have doubled their precaution ; 
for that plaeability, if not a feint, must surely 
have sprung from the certain knowledge that 
the bark was even now hovering in the offing 
that would bear him away to make another 
rally for dominion, Sinee the days of Wal- 
worth has the civie chair been filled by one 
so stout or so humble of heart as to have met 
without one pang of regret the uprising of the 
ninth sun of November ? 

But howsoever Marian Ashleigh may have 
chafed at the thought that her reign at Tem- 
plestowe was nearly ended, this was not the 
darkest element in her present discontent. 
Philip, as you know, always had a grievance 
on hand, with which his wife—in outward seem- 
ing at least—generally contrived to sympa- 
thize; but there was a grief—a common grief— 
concerning which the lips of both were sealed: 
the grief of a childless marriage. Though most 
of her husband’s maladies were as imaginary 
as his other troubles, Marian knew very well 
that the father surviving the son was scarcely 
an improbability; and in such a case—suppos- 
ing, further, that another heir to Templestowe 
should be born from Lord Atherstone’s second 
mairiage—what chance would there be of her 
ever being ‘brought back to her own?” Pon- 
dering over these things, it is no wonder if her 
countenance lowered. After a few minutes she 
arose without so much as glancing at the rest of 
her correspondence, and throwing on a wrapper, 
went into her husband’s dressing-room hard by. 

In that brief passage her face had nearly 
regained its usual composure ; nevertheless, 
Philip, who was not particularly sharp-sight- 
ed, guessed what had happened before she laid 
the letter in his hand. He took it and read it 
through, as it were, mechanically, his jaw drop- | 
ping lowcr and lowcr; and when it was finished, | 


looked up at his wife with a blank helplessness 
that was almost pitiable. Perhaps she so in- 
terpreted it, or perhaps she thought a triumph 
under the circumstances too trivial; at all 
events she refrained from the feminine formu- 
la of, ‘I told you how it would be,” and spoke 
very gently and gravely. 

“Jt sounds hard now that it has come, 
doesn’t it, Philip; even though we were half 
prepared ?” 

As Ashleigh set his teeth together there was 
a look of his father about the lower part of his 
face—weak and inane enough as a rule—and 
his answer was almost inandible; it would have 
been better had it been quite so, for the sylla- 
bles that caught her ear made Marian shrink 
a pace backward. 

‘*Hush!” she said. “Such language would 
be too wicked even if there were cause. Lord 
‘Atherstone has done no more than he has a 
perfect right to do—no more perhaps than we 
had a right to calculate upon. You can not 
deny that he writes kindly and gencrously, and 
even considerately—for him.” 

“* Generously !” 

The word came out like the spit of an angry 
cat, Marian saw that argument with her hus- 
band, in his present temper, would be purely 
wasted, 

“I am sorry you take it so,” she said; “‘it 
won't mend matters. Perhaps by breakfast- 
time you will be in a more rational frame of 
mind, and then you can help me to think how 
we can make the best of it. Now I am going 
to read my other letters; I hope some of them 
may bring pleasanter news.” 

Indeed, though he brought small appetite to 
his morning meal, Ashleigh had then so far re- 
covered from the shock as to be able to discuss, 
in his own fretful, querulous fashion, their own 
prospects, and the probable character of the fu- 
ture Lady Atherstone, with whom, as it chanced, 
neither he nor his wife was acquainted. 

But with such vague speculation it was not 
likely that one of Marian’s character would rest 
content. Before noon—unknown to Philip— 
she had dispatched a note to a certain cousin 
in town, praying him to furnish her with all the 
reliable information that he could gather bearing 
on Lena Shafton’s family and personal history. 

She could hardly have applied to a likelier 
source. By dint of long service Archie Karne- 
guy had risen high in the Foreign Office: per- 
haps he would have risen higher, by dint of 
merit, if he had devoted as much time and trou- 
ble and talent to the practice of his profession 
as he had bestowed on domestic diplomacy. 
There were very few stories of late years writ- 
ten in cipher to which he had not sooner or 
later gained the key. He was not a mischiey- 
ous person, for he was too cautious to be a gos- 
sip, and too humane to be a tale-bearer; ney- 


| ertheless, people were afraid of him, simply be- 


cause he was supposed to know so much, and 
would liefer have offended many loud-voiced 
and bitter-tongued satirists than this placid phi- 
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losopher, As he read his cousin’s missive, a 
quiet, cunning smile wrinkled his lip; but he 
seemcd to ponder somewhat gravely after he 
laid it down, and paused more than once while 
inditing this reply ; 


“My Drar Martan,—You kuow you may always 
commaud my resources, snch as they are; aud if one 
can not speak freely to one’s cousin, there is an end 
of coufidences; nevertheless I doubt—rather more 
than doubt—whether I am justified iu answering your 
questions, Their object, of course, is very plain; for 
Miss Shaftou’s eugagement was discussed last night 
at several tobacco-parliaments, I faucy, besides the 
one at which I assisted. 

“There will he slaying of oxeu aud broaching of 
barrels and lighting of deal-fires, I suppose, when that 
same hride is hrought home to Templestowe; but I do 
not snppose that her reception within doors will he ab- 
solutely euthusiastic. But then again, to fiud a house 
—castle, cot, mausion, or villa—where a step-mother 
—particnlarly a youug step-mother, and handsome 
bar-dessus le marché—might couut on being honestly 
welcome, you wonld have to travel far, perhaps as far 
as the Undiscovered Islands, ifany such remain. N ow, 
in my humble judgment, when a bitter draught is in- 
evitable, it is infiuitely more seusihle to open your 
mouth and shut your eyes and swallow it, like Mar- 
gery Goodchild, than to submit the potion to all pos- 
sible tests of taste, sight, and smell. You will see the 
application of this elegant allegory at once; bnt that 
it should for one moment influence you, would he far 
too much to expect. So having tried to satisfy my 
own conscience, I will try and satisfy your curiosity— 
always under protest. 

“We will take the lady’s family first. In point of 
descent it wonld puzzle the herald’s office to peck a 
hole in the coat of the Shaftous of Blytheswold ; but 
in a social point of view their garmeuts for some gen- 
erations past have needed much mending. It is of 
the males I speak, remember; for conceruiug the fe- 
males history is comparatively silent. Ill-natured 
people have said that by the side of such diables 
déchainés as their hushands and brothers, the wo- 
mankind must needs have seemed quasi-angelical; 
for myself I prefer to believe that there was no evil 
to be told, rather than that it was smothered in 
comparison. At any rate against Miss Shafton’s 
next aucestress—this is our diplomatic way of put- 
ting mother—there is not a word to he said. She 
has had very difficult cards to play with her late 
hushaud, aud with oue at least of her two ehildren, 
and has played them, I have always heard, with great 
patience, honesty, and skill. The child I refer to isa 
prodigal, a very prodigal sou, presently a lieutenant 
in the — hussars, who, if there is any left, is wasting 
his substance in the good old family fashion rather 
more rapidly than his sire aud grandsire did before 
him—no small word. 

“Next as to the physique. I should have guessed 
you would be curious on tbis point, even if you had 
not put it beyond a doubt hy blinking that question 
altogether. Well, if the figure is not perfect on au 
imperial scale, I, speaking as a humble amateur, do 
not quite know where it is to be matched. Iu the face 
there are halfa dozen faults, I dare say; but she bas 
taken heauty-rank ever since I can remember her; and 
it is too late—or too soon—now to try to disqualify her. 

** As to the morale—" 


Karneguy came fairly to a check here, and, 
walking to the window, looked out over the 
Mall, seeking perhaps, as cleverer men have 
done before him, to gather inspiration from 
the thin brown trees seething and swaying in 
the sullen wind. He came back after a while, 
and wrote on again, but more slowly than before: 

“As tothe morale. We are on much more delicate 


and difficnlt gronnd here; and pray remember the 
few hints that I cau furnish are founded entircly on 
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hearsay aud guess-work, not ou any personal knowl- 
edge of the subject. If my poor skill in physiognomy 
does not mislead me, I think I may fairly attribute to 
the lady a certain strength of will aud passiou, and a 
temper less violent than intractable. I can conceive 
her willful or reckless to any degree, but scarcely, un- 
der any provocatiou, cowardly, malicious, or mean. 
Ou the whole, very nearly a grand character, but of 


} the kind which is wrecked much oftener thau more 


ignoble ones. Now do not stretch or distort my 
meaniug. Ido not pretend to iusinuate that she has 
come to any serious grief as yet; but that she was 
much talked abont at one time I can not deuy. This 
is no more thau any haudsome woman who lives up 
to the pace of the period ought to expect; but Miss 
Shafton had exceptionally had luck iu the name which 
was coupled with hers. You were very little in town 
before your marriage, and these matters belong to the 
Pre-Marianide Era ; nevertheless, you must have heard 
nore than ouce of Caryl Glynne. Perhaps the man is 
not a whit worse thau many of his fellows; but he 
has au unlucky spécialité for compromising his female 
acqnaintauce. An ‘acquaiutauce’ is rather a mild way 
of puttiug the intimacy of these two while it lasted. I 
never heard auy thing worse than imprudences alleged 
agaiust her, such as opeu-air meetiugs held at unca- 
nonical hours in the forenoon, aud the like; but peo- 
ple made as much fuss about it as if the whole deca- 
logue had been brokeu. I dare say Glyune would 
willingly have married hers; bnt as his marrying any 
oue hut an heiress was and is a notorious impossi- 
hility, his good inteutious did not connt for much in 
extenuation. To do the mother justice, when tbe ru- 
mors flying abroad came to her ears she acted prompt- 
ly and decisively; and if the meshes entaugliug the 
fair Lena were not broken then and there, it was no 
fault of hers. That they were so brokeu I am inclined 
to believe; indeed, I should feel absolutely coufi- 
deut of it ifI had not remarked a certain change in 
Glynue’s manner of life that makes me think that up 
till now, at all eveuts, he must have had some hope 
or ohject of which the world was not aware, He is 
still very far from sauctity, no doubt; but since theu 
he has certainly contrived to steer clear of any open 
scandals. Don’t you admire the charity that can not 
confess improvement iu one’s neighbor withont im- 
pnting to him covert, if uot evil motives? At any 
rate, of late ycars the Shaftons have lived so very 
quietly and hlamelessly that society may well afford 
to bury the hatchet; andifIcau not cougratulate you 
on your counection, I will not allow that you are 
greatly to be condoled with. 

**So Ihave answered your queries with thoroughly 
unprofessioual candor ; and though Iam sure that you 
will make no ill nse of my weakuess, I look at what I 
have written not without self-reproach and misgiv- 
ing. Doubtless you would have heard of these can- 
eans sooner or later, and, perhaps, iu a more garbled 
fashion than I have set them down; nevertheless, it 
might have been better if I had chanced this. 

“My acquaintauce with the future Lady Atherstone 
is very sligbt; so you may believe it is uot iu her in- 
terest that I close this long letter with a short scrap 
of advice, which you may leave unread if you will. 
Does not the text run thus, ‘Agree with thine adver- 
sary quickly, while thon art iu the way with him?’ 
My dear Marian, it was not to men only that these 
Words were spoken; and there is more of wisdom in 
them—ay! eveu of worldly wisdom—thau in most 
saws or proverbs. I pray you now, if ever, to lay 
them to heart; I feel certain that it will he easy for 
yon soon to gain a fast friend aud useful ally; also, it 
may not be hard to make a very dangerous enemy. Hi- 
ther way, may good wishes follow you! but in the lat- 
ter case, with all possible respect for your science and 
courage, I fear that some day you will have to call a 
truce, and that, if grauted, it will be not on your own 
terms, 

“T hope that the next service you require at my 
hands will be less distasteful to me thau that which I 
have just performed, though I do not hegrudge yon 
even this. Always affectionately yours, 


AW” 
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It was characteristic, both of the writer and 
of the person to whom this document was 
addressed, that it never alluded to the pos- 
sibility of Philip’s sharing in its confidences. 
In truth, you would have thought such a cau- 
tion thoroughly necdless if you had watched 
Marian Ashleigh during the perusal. She did 
not attempt to open the Foreign Office dispatch 
when it came with the other letters ; but locked 
it away in a casket, and there let it lie till her 
husband had departed to the Petty Sessions at 
Heslingford. Then she shut herself up in her 
boudoir with the precious packet; and while 
she studied it to the last syllable, and weighed 
the last grain of its meaning, the great bell over- 
head might have rung out alarms and she would 
never have stirred. After a while—a long while 
—she dropped the letter, envelope and all, into 
the heart of the fierce fire that burned close to 
her feet. Her eyes followed the light gray flakes 
as they vanished up the chimney with a kind of 
regret; and yet a more useless document than 
that just annihilated can hardly be conceived ; 
for every line by this time was rewritten in char- 
acters more abiding than pen ever traced on 
paper; and before Marian Ashleigl: will forget 
the lightest syllable therein she will forget the 
prayers they taught her when she was a little 
child. 


—@e—— 


CHAPTER Xi 


Onp forenoon some twenty centuries ago 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, sitting in his summer- 
garden undcr the shadow of the planes, over- 
heard one of his courtiers extolling the won- 
drous prowess of a certain Bactrian bowman, 
Now the king himself was a matchless archer, 
and his heart, as le listened, grew hot with 
envy. After a while, lifting up his head, he 
pointed to a single tree that stood afar off in 
the green-sward. ‘Thou seest yonder palm, 
Prexaspes,” quoth he; ‘‘thinkest thou that this 
Bactrian of thine could aim at such distance 
at a hand’s-breadth and not miss?” And Prex- 
aspes made answer, ‘‘ Nay, my lord, for I spake 
only of feats that may be compassed by mortal 
skill; and such a one is not of these.” Said 
the king, ‘‘ And if I myself were to make essay, 
thinkest thou that I should likewise fail ?” 
Prexaspes answered, “My lord, I needs must 
think so; especially as yester even thou didst 
tarry somewhat long with the beakers.” The 
great black eyes that, even when wrath or drink 
or lust inflamed them not, gleamed ever sav- 
agely, roved round the circle till they lighted on 
a boy beautiful above his page-fellows — the 
first-born of Prexaspes, Then said Cambyses, 
**Go bind my cup-bearer fast to yonder palm 
so that he stir not a finger; and fetch hither 
the Macrobian bow.” It was the self-same 
weapon that the spies had brought back from 
Ethiopia, with the challenge to any Persian to 
bend it; and, in truth, to that task none had 
been found equal save only the great king, He 


strained it now till the horns nearly met; and 
as he drew the long arrow to the head, he 
glanced askance at the satrap, saying, ‘‘I aim 
at the heart.” Then came a sharp twang, a 
shrill whistle, and the dull echo of a bolt smit- 
ing its mark; and those who were keenest of 
sight ,saw the fair child fall forward over his 
bonds, with all his limbs a-quivering. “Go 
now, Prexaspes,” quoth the king, ‘“‘and mark 
how my shaft hath sped.” The father did as 
he was bidden. When he returned his face 
was white and riven, as the face of a slain man; 
but as he made obeisance he smiled meekly and 
piteously. ‘What am J,” he said, “that I 
should have questioned my lord’s strength and 
skill? His arrows are like the arrows of the 
god Horas, whom these Egyptians adore. The 
child's heart must needs be cloven in twain.” 
And the great king laughed loud as he made 
answer, ‘‘Thou art forgiven, Prexaspes; only, 
when the Persians call Cambyses drunkard, for- 
get not to tell to what purpose, on the morning 
after a revel, he bent the Macrobian bow.” 

A courtly satrap—was it not? Nevertheless, 
courtiership was in its infancy then; nowa- 
days, when a skillful archer has stricken down 
the hope or the object nearest and dearest to our 
heart, we do not even change color while we 
acknowledge his prowess; and if we do not al- 
ways bid the bugle strike up in his honor, we can 
generally manage a grimace of congratulation. 

Marian Ashleigh was no special dissembler ; 
but you may guess that during the next two 
days she prepared herself to play her part de- 
corously, It was much more trouble to tutor 
her husband: characters like his, from their 
very weakness and instability, are difficult to 
deal with. I remember a drill-sergeant saying 
years ago—‘‘TI don’t care how rough the stuff 
is, so long as there’s enough of it,” and the sen- 
timent appears no less morally than physically 
just. There was no fear of Philip’s kicking 
over the traces, or giving any overt signs of 
rebellion; but as to keeping him up to the col- 
lar, and making him do his work pleasantly— 
that was quite another affair, However, by 
dint of much coaxing, a little urging, and per- 
haps just a shade of intimidation, his wife got 
him pretty well into her hand at last; and 
when Lord Atherstone arrived, he could scarce- 
ly have complained of his reception, even if he 
had been disposed to be captious. Marian’s 
first embrace was more than sufficiently cordial, 
and so was her first speech, though it was low 
and brief, 

‘*T do hope you will be happy.” 

Philip’s remarks ‘‘were quite inandible in 
the gallery ;” but “‘ he was understood to sec- 
ond the address.” 

Perhaps Lord Atherstone did not expect 
more; at any rate, his countenance showed 
that he was perfectly content; and not only 
throughout that evening, but for some days 
afterward, his manner toward both the Ash- 
leighs was unusually gentle and kindly, Though 
he spoke very little about future arrangements, 
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he contrived to make them both thoroughly un- 
derstand that he neither contemplated nor de- 
sired their immediate removal from Temple- 
stowe. So things went on smoothly enough 
thronghoutthe following week ; the baron hunt- 
ed his five days as usual, bruising along just as 
determinedly as before he incurred fresh re- 
sponsibilities. He accepted the congratulations 
and surprise of his friends and acqnaintance— 
for by this time the engagement was fully noised 
abroad—with a wonderful composure, as if both 
were matters of course, and had for all nearly 
the same formula of acknowledgment. 

- On the ensuing Sunday it chanced that he 
breakfasted alone with his daughter-in-law ; for 
Philip either was, or affected to be, too unwell 
to put in an appearance. You have not for- 
gotten, perhaps, the peculiarity of the Sabbath 
post. When the letters were bronght in, there 
was certainly something very odd in Marian 
Ashleigh’s expression. It was like—yet not 
altogether like—that which her face had worn 
on the morning when she first began to doubt 
the stability of her tenure of Templestowe. 
Once more she watched Lord Atherstone, cov- 
ertly but narrowly, as he took up his letters ; 
but, besides vigilance, you might have detected 
a certain expectation in her eyes, not alto- 
gether devoid of dread; you might fancy just 
such a look on the countenance of a conspira- 
tor who, having lighted the slow match, lurks 
in a nook almost too close for safety to mark 
the effect of the train. 

No need to ask from whom the first letter 
Lord Atherstone opened came; the smile—al- 
most genial, for a wonder—hovering under his 
heavy gray mustache as he read, answered that 
question. The two or three that followed were 
evidently of no moment; but as he took up the 
last, Marian, who all this time, while apparent- 
ly deep in her own correspondence, had never 
once relaxed her watch, could not repress a 
slight, a very slight, start, and she drew back yet 
further behind the cover of the great silver nrn. 

Lord Atherstone’s glance was exceptionally 


swift and keen; nevertheless, he could not pos- | 


sibly have read half down the first page when | 
/coming to a halt at last just behind Marian’s 


he crushed the letter into a ball and flung it on 
the floor; and on his face.there was less of 
anger than contemptuous loathing. Marian 
Ashleigh’s countenance fell, and she bit her 
nether lip sharply. She had neyer studied | 


steady, though a very delicate ear might per- 
haps have detected in it some slight constraint. 

“Never any thing worse than a valentine. I 
was rather fond of them when I was a girl; but 
when I became a matron I put away such van- 
ities. You don’t mean to say that you have 
been so favored this morning? Is it indiscreet 
to ask its purport ?” 

**T don’t know it myself,” he replicd. “The 
first two lines avowed the letter to be anony- 
mous; in the third was Lena Shafton’s name. 
After that I would no more have read further, 
unless she bade me, than I would haye gone on 
drinking poison after fair warning. Perhaps 
it ought not to be burned without her leave. 
What do you think? No man is a fit judge in 
such a case—I less than most men. You area 
woman, wise and kind,.as well as good. Think 
how you would have liked Philip to act, and 
answer me honestly.” 

She seemed to ponder deeply, and- during 
that panse she was once perhaps moved to say, 
“Burn it instantly, and so let it pass away ;” 
but that weakness endured scarcely for a sec- 
ond’s space; and when she answered, it was 
with a purpose set and planned. 

‘<T think if Philip had received such a letter 
as this seems likely to turn out, and had kept 
it asecret from me, I should have found it hard 
to forgive him—harder still to trust him thor- 
oughly any more. However hateful it may be 
to you, you are bound to show it to Miss Shaf- 
ton, and let her dispose of it at her pleasure. 
I am not as wise as you give me credit for; 
but I do believe I advise now what is best for 
you both.” 

**T suppose you are right,” he said, discon- 
tentedly; and so picked up the letter; but he 
searcely looked at it as he smoothed out the 
creases before replacing it in its envelope, and 
his face expressed the aversion of one who, for 
reasons good, forces himself to handle tenderly 
some noisome reptile that he would fain have 
trampled under heel. That his appetite was 
spoiled was very evident; for after one or two 
frnitless attempts to settle down again to his 
meal, he arose and began to pace to and fro, 


chair; he paused there a little, as if consider- 
ing, and then leaning forward, laid his hand 
_on herashoulder softly. 

“My dear,” he said, ‘‘I so hope you will try 


Greek; yet perhaps the same thoughts crossed | “and be kind to Lena.” 


her mind just then as were in Teucer’s mind 
when he muttered : 
"Ororot, 7 3H mayxu paxns eat pnoea Kelpee 
Aaipwy nuetépns, 6 Té pot fiov éxGare xetpds, 
Nevpyy 3 ebeppnte vedaTpogor, Ww évédnoa 

Mpwiov, dbp’ avéxorto Gaga Opuickovtas dicrods, 

After a minute or two Lord Atherstone broke 
silence: 

“Marian, did it ever happen to you to re- 
ceive an anonymous letter?” 

She started, quite palpably now; but being 
disturbed in her correspondence might well ac- 
count for this; and her voice was perfectly , 

Vou. XLI—No. 241.—9 


There was something strangely pathetic, not 
only in the earnestness, but in the humility of 
that intercession, coming as it did from one 
who, perhaps, never in his life had craved favor 
or indulgence from any fellow-creature; and 
many men thus tested, if not absolutely moved 
to compunetion, would have been so far em- 
barrassed as to blunder or stumble in their re- 
ply; but in these delicate touches of the trail 
the feminine superiority is manifest. In false- 
hood, cruelty, or cunning, we are perhaps more 
than their match; but in doing their cozen- 
ing gently, they teach us lessons that we shall 
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never learn. When a man is weaving a net 
to catch his neighbor’s soul, if he looks not 
guilty or shame-stricken, he will at the best 
brazen it out in Mephistopheles’s vein; but take 
& woman under the same circumstances, and 
by Saint Iago, she might be Gretchen at her 
spinning-whcel; and—mark you—eyen while 
she looks np innocently into your face, her 
lithesome fingers cease not to ply the shuttle. 

There was nothing fiendish about Marian 
Ashleigh. Her Christianity perhaps went be- 
yond formalism, and her morality was some- 
thing more than surface-dcep; but neither re- 
strained her from using all lawful means to- 
ward a given end, or from interpreting “ law- 
fulness” somewhat liberally. Howsoever she 
might choose to gloss the matter to her hus- 
band, she did in her heart consider that Lord 
Atherstone’s present purpose was a manifest in- 
justice, if not injury, to his family, and there- 
fore to be thwarted, if that were possible, by 
all stratagem not absolutely sinful or shameful. 
She was not free to admit that either of these 
epithets could justly attach to the laying of an 
information which might possibly be true, or 
to the promise that she would essay a manifest 
impossibility. When she answered her father- 
in-law’s appeal with a confidential smile and a 
whisper—‘‘Can you doubt me ?”—she knew it 
was more likely that oil would mingle with the 
running stream than that kindliness would ever 
subsist between herself and Lena Shafton; nev- 
ertheless, of course she might “try.” So, if my 
sweet cousin Alice, now in her fifth summer, 
were to set her affections on some bright par- 
ticular star, I might promise to do my very best 
to fetch it down from its place in the firma- 
ment; but whether I should be justified in thus 
temporizing with this imperious young person, 
subtler casnists may decide. If all her dévotes 
were to make full and free confession, I fancy 
such a question wonld not unfrequently be set 
before thcir conscience-keepers. 

You have probably already attributed to the 
right source the authorship of the anonymous 
note. It was indeed Marian, and no other, 
that indited it and caused it to be posted in 
town by @ sure hand. She ran a very slight 
risk here, for she could thoroughly trust her 
agent, and it was the only one she incurred. 
The handwriting was so cunningly distorted as 
almost to defy detection: besides this, she knew 
Lord Atherstone well enough to be certain that 


he wonld never allow any other eye than Lena’s | 


and his own to rest on those characters. Still 
she did think that he would have read the let- 
ter through, even if he had chosen to discredit 
every syllable of its contents; and her first feel- 
ing was one of sharp disappointment. Never- 
theless, that it would be shown to Lena was a 
great point gained: then, at least, Lord Ather- 
stone must be made acquainted with the con- 
tents; and if he should decline to credit or dis- 
enss them, the secd would still be sown, and 
sooner or later might fructify. Altogether it 
was not such a very bad morning’s work. 


An hour later Marian Ashleigh, kneeling in 
her place, besonght of Heaven ‘‘to forgive her 
enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and to 
turn their hearts ;” and while she murmured 
this petition, stretching forth her hand she might 
have touched the man against whose peace she 
had already begun to contrive—a man who, 
however harshly and sternly he may have borne 
himself toward others, had ever kept a kindly 
word and look and thought for her, and whose 
bread she had eaten ever since she came forth 
from her father’s home. ‘ 

Once more, I see nothing monstrous in all 
this: there are vices and basenesses peculiar to 
either sex, of which the other is seldom guilty, 
simply from lack of temptation thereto. On 
the point of anonymous letter writing woman- 
kind seem to be affected with some strange 
eccity or obliquity of moral vision. or if the 
experts are to be trusted, we needs must believe 
that nine-tenths of darkling stabs are dealt 
either by female or by androgynic hands, and 
that of these more than a fair proportion may 
be traced to persons esteemed good by them- 
selves not less than by the world—who hold 
their heads high in oratory as well as in church, 
and who perchance are in all other points of the 
law blameless. If by a rare chance such crim- 
inals be caught in the fact, do not expect to 
find them specially contrite or humble: they 
will probably bridle up, brace their lips, and say 
that they have done what they deemed to be 
their duty, and are content to be misunder- 
stood; but, my brethren, for our comfort, Iet 
us believe something more: that our pious ben- 
efactresses may be brought to account concern- 
ing these matters yet once again; and that in 
such a Day it will be less tolerable for them 
than for some who, when their guilt was re- 
vealed, groveled before the aceuser in a very 
agony of abasement. 


THE GAMING-TABLE. 


“It is possible that a wise aud good man may be 
prevailed on to game; but it is impossible that a pro- 
fessed gamester should be a wise aud good mau."— 
Lavater. 
flee appeared many years ago in a quaint 

old English publication an allegory giving 
the imaginary origin of gaming. It is said that 
the goddess of fortune, once sporting near the 
shady pool of Olympus, was met by the gay and 
captivating god of war, who soon allured her to 
his arms. ‘They were united; but the matri- 
mony was not holy, and the result of the union 
was a misfeatured child called Gaming. From 
the moment of her birth this wayward thing 
could only be pleased by cards, dice, or count- 
ers. She was not without fascinations, and 
many were her admirers. As she grew up she 
was courted by all the gay and extravagant of 
both sexes; for she was of neither sex, and yet 
combining the attractions of each. At length, 
however, being mostly beset by men of the 
sword, she formed an unnatural union with one 
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of them, and gave birth to twins—one called 
Dueling, the other Suicide. ‘These became 
their mother’s darlings, nursed by her with con- 
stant care and tenderness, and her perpetual 
companions. The goddess Fortune ever had 
an eye on her promising daughter, Gaming; 
and endowed her with splendid residences in 
the most conspicuous streets, near the palaces 
of kings. They were magnificently designed 
and elegantly furnished. Lamps always burn- 
ing at the portals were a sign and a perpetual 
invitation unto all to enter; and, like the gates 
of the Inferno, they were ever open to daily and 
nightly visitants; but, nnlike the latter, they 
permitted exit to all who entered—some exult- 
ing with golden spoil, others with their hands 
in empty pockets; some led by her half-witted 
son Dueling, others escorted by her malignant 
monster Suicide, and his mate, the demon De- 
spair, 
“Religion, morals, virtue, all give way, 
And conscience dies, the prostitute of play. 


Eternity ne’er steals one thonght between, 
Till suicide completes the fatal scene.” 


Such is the allegory. 

From the day that Esau “went short” on 
“birthright,” Jacob having ‘‘ cornered” him, 
and called in all the ‘‘pottage” there was on 
the market, the passion of gaming has prevailed 
in all nations, with the single exception of the 
Mohammedans, whose religion preventsit. The 
determination of events by ‘‘lot” was a practice 
frequently resorted to by the Israelites; as, by 
lot it was determined which of the goats sbould 
be offered by Aaron; by lot the land of Canaan 
was divided; by lot Saul was marked out for 
the Hebrew kingdom; by lot Jonah was dis- 
covered to be the cause of the storm. 

Plutarch tells a pretty Egyptian story, that 
Mercury, having fallen in love with Rhea, or 
the Earth, and wishing to do her a favor, gam- 
bled with the Moon, and won from her every 
seventieth part of the time she illumined the 
horizon, all which parts he united together, 
making up jive days, and «added them to the 
Earth’s year, which had previously consisted 
of only 360 days, : 

Cards, which are commonly supposed to have 
been invented for the amusement of Charles VI. 
of France, were really invented ages ago by 
the Chinese, who have always been eager game- 
sters; indeed, they play night and day, and 
frequently, having lost all they are worth, go 
—and hang themselves. 

Going northward to the regions of ice, we 
find the Greenlanders gambling with a board, 
which has a finger-piece in it turning round on 
an axle, and the person to whom the finger 
points on the stopping of the board, which is 
whirled round, “‘swecps” all the ‘stakes,” 

The old Romans—those grand old fellows— 
what gamesters they were! In their “‘lotter- 
ies” were often prizes of great value, as a good 
estate and slaves, or rich vases; others of little 
value, as vases of common earth. 


The Spaniards, as a people, are said to be. 


more addicted to gaming than any other nation. 
A traveler says: ‘(I have wandered through 
all parts of Spain, and though in many places I 
have scarcely been able to procure a glass of 
wine, or a bit of bread, or any of the first con- 
veniences of life, yet I never went through a 
village so mean and out of the way in which I 
could not have purchased a pack of cards.” 
Voltaire, however, says the Spaniards were for- 
merly very generous in their gaming. ‘The 
grandees had a generous ostentation; this was 
to divide the money won at play among all the 
by-standers, of whatever condition.” 

In England gambling prevailed during the 
reign of Henry VIIL.; the king being himself 
a gamester of the most unscrupulous sort; and 
the practice was equally fashionable during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and especially in 
the times of Charles I. Writing on the day 
when James II. was proclaimed king, Evelyn 
says: ‘‘I can never forget the inexpressible lux- 
ury and profaneness, gaming and all dissolute- 
ness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of God 
Gt being Sunday evening), which this day se’ri- 
night I was witness of: the king sitting and 
toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleave- 
land, and Mazarine, etc., a French boy singing 
love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst about 
twenty of the great courtiers and other disso- 
lute persons were at basset round a large table, 
a bank of at least £2000 in gold before them, 
upon which two gentlemen who were with me 
made reflections of astonishment. Six days 
after, all was in the dust.” 

The Harleian Miscellany, of 1668, has the fol- 
lowing curious allusion to the gaming of that 
day: ‘‘ Betwixt twelve and one o’clock a good 
dinner is prepared by way of ordinary, and 
some gentlemen of civility and condition often- 
times eat there, and play a while for recrea- 
tion after dinner, both moderately and most 
commonly without deserving reproof. Towards 
night, when ravenous beasts usually seek their 
prey, there come in shoals of hectors, trepan- 
ners, gilts, pads, biters, prigs, divers, lifters, 
mill kens, piemen, decoys, shop-lifters, foilers, 
bulkers, droppers, gamblers, donnakers, cross- 
biters, ete. (a goodly vocabulary!), under the 
general appellation of ‘rooks;’ and in this par- 
ticular it serves as a nursery for Tyburn, for 
every year some of this gang march thither.” 

One of the largest gambling transactions on 
record is the Hindoo match between Duryod- 
hana and Yudhishthira. Whatever the latter 
staked was met by the former; but Yudhish- 
thira lost every game; firstya very beautiful 
pearl; next, 1000 bags each containing 1000 
pieces of gold; next, a piece of gold so pure 
that it was soft as wax; next, a chariot set 
with jewels and hung all round with golden 
bells; next, 1000 war-elephants with golden 
howdahs set with diamonds; next, a lack 
(100,000) of slaves, all dressed in good gar- 
ments; next, a lack of beautiful slave girls, 
adorned from head to foot with golden orna- 
ments; next, all the remaindcr of his goods; 
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next, all his cattle; aud then the whole of his 
Raj, or kingdom, excepting only the lands which 
had been granted to the Brahmins. ‘This was 
done with dice. The uniformity with which 
our friend Yudhishthira lost suggests to the 
Yankee mind that it was not a “ square game.” 
As they plirase it “on the Mississip”—‘‘ them 
dice was loaded.” 

Speaking of dice, it is known that that species 
of diversion was usual and fashionable at the 
Persian court in the times of the younger Cyrus 
(about 400 years before the Christian cra). 

Among the ancient Roman emperors gaining 
was fashionable. Augustus was greatly ad- 
dicted to, and even gloried in, it. The Cesars 
indulged init. At the gaming-table Caligula 
stooped even to falsehood and perjury. On one 
occasion, after having condemned to death sey- 
eral Gauls of great opnlence, he immediately 
went back to his gambling companions and said: 
““T pity you when I see you lose a few sestertii, 
while, with a stroke of the pen, I have just 
won six hundred millions.” (Thirty millions 
of pounds sterling.) The Emperor Clandius 
played like an imbecile; Nero like a madman. 
The latter wonld stake four hundred thousand 
sestertii (£20,000) on a single throw of the dice. 
Claudius played at dice on his journeys, having 
the interior of his carriage so arranged as to 
prevent the motion from interfering with the 
game. Seneca, in his play on the death of 
Claudius, represents him as in the lower regions 
condemned to pick up dice forever, putting them 
into a box without a bottom. Caligula was re- 
proached for having played at dice on the day 
of his sister’s funeral. Domitian gamed from 
morning to night, withont excepting the festivals 
of the Roman calendar. The day on which 
Didius Julianus was proclaimed emperor, he 
walked over the dead and bloody body of Per- 
tinax, and began to play at dice in the next 
room, Finally, at the epoch when Constantine 
abandoned Rome never to return, every inhab- 
itant of that city, down to the populace, was 
addicted to gambling. 

In France, during the reign of Henry IV., 
gambling became tbe rage. Many distin- 
guished families were utterly ruined by it. 
The Duc De Biron lost, in a single year, more 
than 500,000 crowns (about £125,000). “ My 
son Constant,” says D’Aubigné, ‘lost twenty 
times more than he was worth; so that, finding 
himself without resources, he abjnred his relig- 
ion.” It was at the court of this king that 
was invented the method of specdy ruin by 
means of written vouchers for loss, which sim- 
plified the thing in all subsequent times. One 
can searcely form an idea of the extent of 
gaming at this period. Bassompiérre declares, 
in his Memoirs, that he won more than 500,000 
livres (£25,000) in one year, and his friend 
Pimentello won more than 200,000 crowns 
(£50,000). Late in life Bassompitrre won 
£50,000 at a single sitting, from M, De Guise, 
Joinville, and the Maréchal D’Ancre. But, like 
most gamblers, he died so poor that he did not 


| would be liable. 


leave enough to pay the twentieth part of his 
debts. 

Henry IV, was finally cured of gambling. 
Waving lost an immense sum at play, he asked 
his minister, the great Duke of Sully, for the 
money. ‘The latter demnrred, so that the king 
had to. send to him several times. Finally 
Sully took him the money, and spread it out 
before him on the table, exclaiming, ‘‘ There is 
the sum!” Henry fixed his eyes on the vast 
amount, It is said to have been enongh to 
purchase Amiens from the Spaniards, who then 
held it. ‘The king thereupon exclaimed: ‘‘I 
am corrected! I will never again lose my 
money at gaming!” 

Fouche, the minister of police, derived an in- 
come of £125,000 a year for licensing, or ‘ priv- 
ileging,” ganiing-honscs, to which cards of ad- 
dress were regularly furnished. Besides this, 
the keepers of the houses were compelled to hire 
and pay 120,000 persons employed in those houses 
as croupiers or attendants at the gaming-table 
from half a crown to half a guinea a day; and 
all these 120,000 persons were ses of Fouché! 

There were no gamestresses among the 
Greeks; and the Roman women were always 
too much occupied with their domestic affairs 
to find time for play. What will onr modern 
ladies think when we state that the Emperor 
Augustus scarcely wore a garment which had 
not been woven by his wife, his sister, or grand- 
daughters! (‘‘Veste non temeré alia quam 
domestica usus est, ab uxore et filid nepotibus- 
qne confecta.” Snet. in Vite: Cesarum.) 

In France, women who wished to gamble 
were, at first, obliged to keep the thing secret ; 
for if it became known they lost caste. In the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. they be- 
came bolder, and the wives of the great en- 
gaged in the deepest play in their mansions; 
but still a gamestress was always denounced 
with horror, ‘‘Snch women,” says La Bru- 
yére, “‘make us chaste; they have nothing of 
the scx but its garments.” ‘Then, as now, the 
vice led to otherecrimes. The Countess of 
Schwiechelt, a young and beautiful lady from 
Hanover, was much given to gambling, and 
lost 50,000 livres at Paris. In order to repair 
this great loss, she planned and executcd the 
robbery of a fine coronet of emeralds, the prop- 
erty of Madame Demidoff. She had made her- 
self acquainted with the place where it was 
kept, and at a ball given by its owner, the 
Hanoverian lady contrived to purloin it. IIer 
youth and rank in life induced many persons 
to solicit her pardon; but Bonaparte left her 
to the punishment to which she was condemned, 
This occurred in 1804. 

Of English gamestresses Goldsmith mentions 
an old lady in the country who, having been 
given over by her physician, played with the 
curate of the parish to pass the time away. 
Having won all his money, she next proposed 
playing for the funeral charges to which she 
Unfortunately, the lady ex- 
pired just as she had taken up the gamc! 
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A lady who was desperatcly fond of play was 
confessing herself. The priest represented, 
among other arguments against gaming, the 
great loss of time it occasioned. ‘*Ah!” said 
the lady, ‘‘ that is what vexes me—so much time 
lost in shuffling the cards !” 

A curious case is reported in the London pa- 
pers of 1820 of James Lloyd, who practiced on 
‘the credulity of the lower orders by kceping a 
Tiitle Go, or illegal lottery. He was brought 
up for the twentieth time to answer for that of- 
fense. This man was a Methodist preacher, 


and assembled his neighbors together at his| 


dwelling on a Saturday to preach the Gospel to 

them, and the remainder of the week he was to 

be found, with an equally numerous party, in- 
structing them in the ruinous vices of gambling. 

The charge was clearly proved, and the prisoner 

was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 

with hard labor. 

The celebrated Mrs, Crewe, whose husband 
was in 1806 made Lord Crewe, was as remark- 
able for her accomplishments and her worth as 
for her beauty; nevertheless, she, like most of 
the grand ladies of the time, was a gamestress, 
and permitted the admiration of the profligate 
Charles James Fox, who wrote on her the fol- 
lowing lines, which were said to be not exag- 
gerated: 

‘“ Where the loveliest expression to features is joiu’d, 
By Nature’s most delicate pencil design’d; 
Where blushes unhidden, and smiles without art, 
Speak the softness and feeling that dwell inthe heart; 
Where in manners enchautiug no blemish we trace, 
But the soul keeps the promise we had from the face; 
Sure philosophy, reason, and coldness must prove 
Defenses unequal to shield us from love.” 

Nearly eight years after the famous election 
at Westminster, when she personally canvassed 
for Fox, Mrs. Crewe was still in perfection, 
with a son one-and-twenty, who looked like her 
brother. The form of her face was exquisitely 
lovely, her complexion radiant. ‘I know not,” 
Miss Burney writes, ‘‘any female in her first 
youth who could bear the comparison. She 
uglifies every one near her.” 

During the last half of the last century many 
titled ladies not only gambled, but kept gam- 
ing-houses. One of these actually appealed to 
the House of Lords for protection against the 
intrusion of officers into her establishment on 
the plea of her peerage! ‘The following record 
of it is in the Journal of the House of Lords: 

* Die Lune, 290 Aprilis, 1745. — Gamine.— 
A bill for preventing the excessive and deceit- 
ful use of it having been brought from the Com- 
mons, information was given to the Honse that 
Mr. Burdus, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
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Lady Mordington, containing the claim she 
made of privilege for her officers and servants 
employed by her in her said gaming-house, as 
follows: I, Dame Mary, Baroness of Mording- 
ton, do hold a house in the Great Piazza, Coy- 
ent Garden, for and as an Assembly, where all 
persons of credit are at liberty to frequent and 
play at such diversions as are uscd at other As- 
semblys. And J have hired Joseph Dewberry, 
Wm. Horsley, Ham Cropper, and Geo. Sanders, 
as my servants or managers (under mc) there- 
of. I have given them orders to direct the 
management of the other inferior servants, 
(namely) John Bright (1), John Hill, John Van- 
denvoren, as box-keepers, Gilbert Richardson, 
housekeeper, John Chaplain, regulator, Wm, 
Stanley and Henry Huggins, servants that wait 
on the company at the said Assembly, Wm. 
Penny and Jos, Penny, as porters thereof. And 


| all the above-mentioned persons I claim as my 


for the city and liberty of Westminster, was at 


the door. He was ealled in, and gave an ac- 
count that the claims of privilege of peerage 
were made and insisted on by the Ladies Mord- 
ington and Casselis, in order to intimidate the 
peace officers from doing their duty in sup- 
pressing the public gaming-houses kept by the 
said ladies. And the said Burdus thereupon 
deliyered in an instrument in writing of said 


domestick servants, and demand all those priy- 
ileges that belong to me as a peeress of Great 
Britain appertaining to my said Assembly. M. 
Morvixcton. Dated 8th Jan., 1774.” But 
the House declared against her, 

Procecdings were also taken against the fa- 
mous Lady Buckinghamshire, a notorious game- 
stress, who, at the close of the last century, act- 
ually slept with a blunderbuss and a pair of pis- 
tols at her side to protect her faro-bank. On 
the 11th March, 1797, her ladyship, together 
with Lady E. Lutterell and a Mrs. Sturt, were 
convicted at the police court and fined £50 for 
playing at faro; and Henry Martindale was 
convicted and fined £200 for keeping the faro- 
table at Lady Buckinghamshire’s. This fellow 
soon afterward “burst up,” and went into bank- 
rupicy owing £328,000, besides “‘ debts of hon- 
or” amounting to £150,000. Going “up” for 
an odd $2,500,000 far surpasses any “black- 
leg” failure that has yet occurred in this repub- 
lican eountry. His assets yielded about seven 
cents on the dollar, 

Bean Nash was in his palmy day a noted 
player, but in his last years abandoned it. 
When the Earl of T was a youth he was 
passionately fond of play. Nash undertook to 
cure him. Conscious of his superior skill, he 
engaged the Karl in single play. His lordship 
lost his estate, equipage, every thing! The 
gencrous Nash returned all, only stipulating for 
the payment of £5000 whenever he might think 
proper to demandit. Some time after his lord- 
ship’s death, Nash’s affairs being on the wane, 
he demanded it of his heirs, who paid it with- 
out hesitation. 

The corporation of Bath so highly respected 
Nash that the Chamber voted a marble statuc 
of him, which was erected in the Pump Room, 
betwecn the busts of Newton and Pope. This 
caused Lord Chesterficld’s stinging epigram 
concluding with these lines: 


“The statue placed these busts between 
Gives satire all its strength; 
Wisdom and Wie are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 
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George Selwyn, one of tho remarkable En- 
glishmen of a hundred years ago, marred an 
otherwise exceedingly fine character by lis 
passion for gaming. He had another peculiar 
characteristic—a morbid interest in the details 
of human suffering, and a tasto for witnessing 
criminal executions. Whten the first Lord Hol- 
land was on his death-bed he was told that Sel- 
wyn, who had lived on terms of the closest in- 
timacy with him, had called to inquire after his 
health: “The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,” 
said he, ‘*show him up; if I am alive, I shall 
be delighted to see hin; if I am dead, he will 
be glad to.see me.” When some ladies ban- 
tered him on his want of feeling in attending 
to see the terrible Lord Lovat's head cut of— 
“Why,” he said, “I made amends by going 
to the undertaker’s to see it sewed on again.” 
And yet this was the same man who delighted 
in the first words aud in the sunny looks of 
childhood ; whose friendship seems to have 
partaken of all the softness of female affection ; 
and whose heart was never hardened against 
the wretched and oppressed. 

The following are some of Selwyn's jokes 
relating to gambling: 

One night, at White’s, observiug the Post- 
master-General, Sir Everard Fawkener, losing 
a large sum at piquet, Selwyn, pointing to the 
successful player, remarked, “See, now, he is 
robbing the mazl/” 

On another occasion, in 1776, observing Mr. 
Ponsonby, the Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, tossing about bank-bills at a hazard- 
table at Newmarket—‘‘ Look!” he said ; “how 
easily the Speaker passes the money bills!” 

On one of the waiters, at Arthur's Club, hay- 
ing been committed to prison for a felony— 
“What a horrid idea,” said Selwyn, “he will 
give of us to the people in Newgate!” 

When the affairs of Charles Fox were in a 
more than usually embarrassed state, chiefly 
through his gambling, his friends raised a sub- 
scription among themselves for his relief. One 
of them remarking that it would require some 
delicacy in breaking the matter to him, and 
adding that, ‘“‘he wondered how Fox wonld 
take it?” “Take it?” interrupted Selwyn; 
“why, quarterly, to be sure!” 

Gibbon writes to Lord Sheffield in 1773— 
“You know Lord Holland is paying Charles 
Fox's debts. They amount to £140,000.” This 
was mostly the result of gambling, and princi- 
pally by losses at faro. Before he attained 
his thirtieth year he had completely dissipated 
every thing that he could either command or 
could procure by the most ruinous expedients, 
He had even undergone many of the severest 
privations incidental to the vicissitudes that at- 
tend a gamester’s progress ; frequently want- 
ing money to defray the common daily wants 
of the most pressing nature. Of the Jews he 
borrowed great sums at exorbitant premiums. 

His brother Stephen was enormously fat ; 
George Selwyn said he was in the right to deal 
with Shyloeks, as he could give them pounds 


of flesh! On the death of Lord Holland he 
left Charles £154,000 to pay his debts; it was 
all ‘‘hespoke,” and Fox soon beeame as deep- 
ly pledged as before. 

Amidst the wildest excesses of youth, even 
while the perpetnal vietim of his passion for 
play, Fox engerly cultivated his taste for let- 
ters, espeeially the Greek and Roman historians 
and poets, and he fonnd resourees in their 
works under the most seycre depressions ocea- 
sioned by losses, One morning, after he had 
passed the whole night in company with ‘Top- 
ham Beanclerck at faro, the two friends were 
about to separate. Fox had lost through the 
night, and was in a frame of mind approaching 
to desperation, Beauclerck’s anxiety for the 
consequences which might ensue led him to be 
early at Fox's lodgings; and on arriving he in- 
quired, not without apprehension, whether he 
had risen, The servant replied that Mr. Fox 
was in the drawing-room, when Beauclerck 
walked np stairs aud cautiously opened the 
door, expecting to behold a frantic gamester 
stretched on the floor bewailing his losses; but 
he was astonished to find him reading a Greck 
Herodotus. On perceiving his friend's sur- 
prise Fox exclaimed, “What would you have 
me do? I haye lost my last shilling.” 

Fox’s best friends are said to have been half 
ruined in annuities given by them as securitics 
for him to the Jews, £500,000 a year of such 
annuities of Fox and his “society” were adver- 
tised to be sold at one time. Walpole notes 
that in the debate on the Thirty-nine Articles 
(a religious debate !), February 6, 1772, Fox did 
not shine. Nowonder! Ie had sat up playing 
at hazard, at Almack’s, from ‘Tuesday evening, 
the 4th, till five in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, the 5th. An hour before, he had recoy- 
ered £12,000 that he had lost; and by dinner, 
which was at five o’clock, he had ended, losing 
£11,000! On Thursday he spoke in the above 
debate ; went to dinner at past eleven at night; 
from thence to White’s, where he drank till 


seven the next morning; thence to Almack’s, 
where he won £6000; and between three and 
four in the afternoon he set out for Newmarket, 
Ilis brother Stephen lost £11,000 two nights aft- 
er, and Charles £10,000 more on the 13th; so 
that in three nights the two brothers—the eld- 
est not twenty-five years of age—lost $160,000! 
On one oceasion Stephen Fox was dreadfully 
fleeced at a gaming-honse at the West End. 
He entered it with £18,000, and left it with- 
out a farthing, Mr. Fox died at the age of 
fifty-seven, Probably no public man, of the 
highest intellectual, social, and political rank, 
either in England or in any other country, 
gamed so largely and desperately as Mr. Fox. 
This was the great defect in his character. In 
aj] other respects he was delightful. The pleas- 
uitty, perhaps, of no man of wit had so unla- 
bored an appearanee. It seemed rather to 
escape from his mind than to be produced by 
it. Ile had lived on the most intimate terms 
‘with all his eontemporaries distinguished by 
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wit, politeness, philosophy, learning, or the 
talents of public life. In the course of thirty 
years he had known almost every man in En- 
rope whose intercourse could strengthen, or 
enrich, or polish the mind. He was the most 
Demosthenean speaker since the days of De- 
mosthenes, ‘I knew him,” said Edmund 
Burke, ‘‘when he was nineteen; since which 
time he has risen, by slow degrees, to be the 
most brilliant and accomplished debater the 
world ever saw.” 

Both Wilberforce and Pitt were at one pe- 
riod of their lives gamesters. Pitt once lost 
£100 at the faro-table at Goosetree’s; but 
soon after, perceiving the fascination of gam- 
ing, abandoned it forever. 

Wilberforce’s own case is thus recorded by 
his biographers, on the authority of his-private 
journal: ‘We can have no play to-night,” 
complained some of the party at the club, ‘for | 
St. Andrew is not here to keep the bank,” 
‘* Wilberforce,” said Mr. Bankes, who never 
joined himsclf, ‘‘if you will keep it I will give 
youa guinea.” The playful challenge was ac- 
cepted; bnt as the game grew deep, he rose 
the winner of £600. Much of this was lost by 
those who were only heirs to fortunes, and 
therefore could not meet such a call without in- 
convenience, ‘The pain he felt at their annoy- 
ance cured him of a taste which seemed but | 
too likely to become predominant. 

Sir Philip Francis, the supposed author of 
“Junius,” was a gambler, and the convivial | 
companion of Fox, who made him a Knight of 
the Bath. One evening Roger Wilbraham came 
up to the whist-table where Sir Philip, who for 
the first time wore the ribbon of the Order, was 
engaged in a rubber, and said, laying hold of 
the ribbon, ‘‘So this is the way they have re- 
warded you at last; a bit of red ribbon for your 
services; and that satisfies you, does it? Now, 
what do you think they will give me, Sir Phil- 
ip?” The newly-made knight, who had twen- 
ty-five guineas depending on the rubber, and 
who was not very well pleased at the interrup- 
tion, suddenly turned round, and, looking at him 
fiercely, exclaimed, ‘‘ A halter, and be—” etc. 

Captain Dennis O'Kelly was called the  Ad- 
mirable Chrichton” of the turf. A bet for a 
large sum having once been proposed to him, 
the proposer asked O'Kelly where lay his estates 
to answer for the amount if he lost. ‘' My es- 
tates!” cried O'Kelly, ‘‘ Oh, if that’s what you 
mane, I've a map of them here.” And opening 
his pocket-book, exhibited bank-notes to ten 
times the sum in question, and ultimately added 
the énquirer’s contribution to them. 

Crockford’s, which was opened in 1827, was 
the most famous of modern London gambling- 
houses. It was fashionable. Wellington, who 
was an original member, did not play, being in 
this respect unlike Bliicher, who repeatedly lost 
every thing he had at play. Crockford was 
originally a fishmonger. In 1840 he retired, 
a millionaire, much as an Indian chief retires 
from a hunting country when there is not game 


enough left for his tribe, and the club tottered 
to its fall, 

Turf-gambling has long been one of the most 
conspicuous of English immorals, Lord Foley, 
who died in 1793, is supposed to have lost 
$1,000,000 on the turf. 

The last grand sensation and explosion in the 
English sporting world was in 1867, when the 
late young Marquis of Hastings lost £100,000 
on Hermit, When rapid decay and a prema- 
ture death put an end to his sufferings, many 
felt that he had atoned for his errors and indis- 
eretions, while all united in considering him 
another unfortunate victim added to the long 
list of those who have sacrificed their fortune, 
health, and honor to the gambling Moloch pre- 
siding over the turf of England. 

Aiong the notable suicides that have re- 
sulted from gambling that of Lord Mountford 
is conspicuous. He had lost money; feared 
to be reduced to distress; asked for a govern- 
ment appointment; and determined to throw 
the die of life or death on the answer received 
from court. The answer was unfavorable. 
He consulted several persons, indirectly at first, 
afterward directly, on the easiest mode of fin- 


ishing life; invited a dinner-party for the day 


after; supped at White’s, and played whist till 
one o’clock of the New-Year’s morning. Lord 
Robert Bertie drank to him ‘‘a happy New- 
Year;” he clapped his hand strangely to his 
eycs, In the morning he sent for a lawyer 
and three witnesses, executed his will, made 
them read it over twice, paragraph by para- 
graph, asked the lawyer if that will would 
stand good though a man should shoot himself. 
Being assured it would, he said: ‘‘ Pray stay, 
while I step into the next room;” went into 
the next room and shot himself, placing the 
muzzle of the pistol so close to his head that 
the report was not heard, 

In coneluding these curious facts and anec- 
dotes relating to gambling, it may not be inap- 
propriate to quote a paragraph from a sermon 
of the good Bishop Latimer, preached in St. 
Edward’s Church, Cambridge, on the Sanday 
before Christmas-day, 1527, in which discourse 
he may be said to have ‘‘dealt” out an exposi- 
tion of the precepts of Christianity according 
to the terms of card-playing: ‘‘ Now ye have 
heard what is meant by this ‘first card,’ and 
how you ought to ‘play’ with it. I purpose 
again to ‘deal’ unto you ‘another card almost 
of the same suit,’ for they be of so nigh affinity 
that one can not be ‘ played’ without the oth- 
er,’ ete. “It seems,” says Fuller, ‘‘that he 
snited his sermon rather to the time—being 
about Christmas, when cards were much used— 
than to the text, which was the Baptist’s ques- 
tion to our Lord: ‘ Who art thou ?’—taking oc- 
casion to conform his discourse to the ‘ playing 
at cards,’ making the ‘heart triumph.’” 


‘The sharp, the black-leg, and the knowing one, 
Livery or lace, the self-same circle rnn: 
The same the passion, end and means the same— 
Dick and his Lordship differ but in name.” 
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HE Academy Exhibition opens with the 

flowers, but 'f. T. will not open upon it this 
year, Peace, perturbed spirits! Ye who have 
portraits and landscapes and works of genre 
hung upon the walls, for once the tomahawk 
will not gleam nor the war-whoop disturb your 
dreams. But a sound and generous criticism 
is what we all need, brethren of the pencil and 
the pallet, and it is what we all seldom receive. 
Squibs and gibes, and sneers and thrusts, and, 
on the other hand, a gush of extravagant and 
meaningless praise—all these we have in plenty. 
Isn’t our criticism favoritism? And may we 
not find some proof of it in the fact that really 
severe criticism is almost always considered to 
be personally malicious? ‘The reasoning iu the 
case of pictures seems to be this: ‘‘ Why should 
a man ‘pitch in’ so upon honest, hard-working 
painters, spoiling their market, and starving 
them, if he has no malevolence? Surely a kind- 
ly, generous man does not do so.” And don’t 
we see the same reasoning elsewhere? Would 
it be impossible to name journals—not many— 
which are usually mentioned as ‘‘too critical,” 
which are declared to be always lying in wait for 
a victim, and treating every author or statesman 
or artist as if he were a mere target for a fusil- 
lade of smartness ? 

Now, brother artist, let us stand before your 
best picture in the Academy this year. Is it a 
portrait or a landscape? For really it is not easy 
at this distance to say. Can a spectator, can 
this Easy Chair, for instance, which T. T. and 
certain other judges who might be mentioned 
hold to be the mushiest of babblers upon such 
subjects—can it be ‘‘too critical?’ It may be 
foolish and flippant and unjust. It may utter 
the loud whoop of war and hit every head that 
it can reach. Or it may declare every picture 
to be sufficient evidence that the great day of 
American art has dawned. But this is not crit- 
icism. Criticism implies knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and laws involved in any work, with an 


intelligent perception of the object and a spirit | 


of justice. If you suppose these you must ac- 
cept the consequences. 
art, for instance, knows nothing of the artist, 
You may have drunk his punch, you may have 
smoked his cigars, he may have been most gen- 
erous to you—and if you are to speak of him 
personally you will probably speak accordingly. 
But if you are to speak of his book, of his statue, 
of his painting, of his building, of his design in 
any kind, you must see that and that only, or 
you are no critic, and what you say is not criti- 
cism. 

Hard? Why, it is one of the hardest things 
in the world, ‘There really is no duty in civil- 
ized society more difficult than that of the hon- 
est critic. And instead of helping him, we all 
make his path as thorny as we can, If he tries 
to tell the truth, we shout and sneer and insinuate, 
or go off in a storm of wrath. We are swift to 
declare that he is a grinning surgeon delighting 
in the exposure of disease; that he gloats over 
defects ; that it is his business to find fault. If 
he sees a rose, we are ready to swear that he in- 
stantly searches for a worm hidden init. If he 
takes a fruit, we are sure that he straightway feels 


Criticism of a work of ! 
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for the unsound part. If it is a woman, we ex- 
pect him to tell us that she paints. If it is a 
man, that he pads. ‘The critic, we declare, is 
a ghoul. Ue feasts upon death. Now, good 
brethren of all the arts, if it is not easy to climb 
a bare pole, and yet we insist that it shall be 
climbed, why do we grease it ? . 

We all agree that we want sound, healthful 
criticism. Only yesterday at the Exhibition Giu- 
lio Romano said to the Easy Chair that he wish- 
ed the honest truth could be told about, the pic- 
tures, ‘This morning the Easy Chair met Mr. 
Romano in a towering rage. ‘‘ What now?” 
“What now! Why, here is an article upon 
the Academy in the daily Mortar and Pestle, 
and it says of my picture of ‘Apollo and the 
Muses’ that Mr. Romano is evidently a close im- 
itator of Raphael, and had better learn to de- 
pend upon himself. And they call that criti- 
cism!” Mr, Giulio Romano thinks that it is not 
criticism, because it is very severe; and if he met 
young (but it is not fair to reveal his name, 
who undoubtedly wrote the article) he would feel 
so savagely that he would go near to insult him. 
Indeed, it hath been openly alleged that upon 
one occasion LT. T.’s nose, under similar cirenm- 
stances, was in mortal peril, Had there been an 
assault upon that member there would have been 
a fight, for T. 'T., although a quiet man, is nota 
coward, Brethren, may the Easy Chair ask if 
we artists and authors are likely to develop a 
sound and healthful system of criticism if we 
pull the noses of the critics who don’t praise us? 

And let us remember that there are various 
ways of pulling noses. The thing may be done 
metaphorically as well as physically. ‘The Easy 
Chair has seen a man in company with others as 
plainly kicked as if every body had raised his 
foot against him. And the ill feeling, the avoid- 
ance, the aspersion, the unconcealed contempt, 
which so often attend criticism, are a distinct 
pulling of the nose of the critic, although they 
give him no excusable occasion for literal slap- 
ping of faces. See how this spirit displays itself 
in literature! 

Here, for instance, is the Mortar and Pestle. 
It is fhe serious wish of the conductor of that 
journal to judge every new book upon its merits. 
To do this, he engages the most competent per- 
son in any particular case that he can find in 
the country; and he sedulously conceals his 
name. ‘That critic tries the book by its merits 
solely. If it be a mere repetition of existing 
books, however well meant or however prettily 
done, the critic states the important fact, name- 
ly, that it is superfluous; and he does not waste 
his space and the patience of sincere people by 
stating that it is a pretty superfluity. Ifit bea 
work of high claim, a poem worth considering at 
all, he mentions its excellences and points out 
its defects. If it be the poem of a famous poet, 
and the poet’s fame seems to the critic unde- 
served, he does not hide the fact, but declares it 
upon evidence. What he aims to do is to give 
his reader a scientific statement of the value of 
the work, not of the intention of the author, nor 
of his amiability, nor of his virtue, nor of his 
public service or his private charm, 

This he does in every case, and simply because 
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it is his duty in every case. Mistaken he may 
be, but he is honest. Some authors he may seem 
always to praise, and some always to censure. 
But he neither praises nor blames unreservedly, 
And if there be a constant apparent favor to- 


ward one and disfavor toward another, the rea- | 


son is not to be sought in the critic, bnt in the 
author. A man who writes a foolish book this 


year will not probably write a wise one next year. | 


And when next year’s book comes, the same 
science which detected the folly in one combina- 
tion this year, detects it in another combination 
next year. 

This kind of criticism—and nothing else is 
criticism—is sound and healthful. Now, dear 
fellow-sinners in all the arts, do we really like it ? 
There are a great many books published in this 
country during a year. How many of them are 
actual additions to literature? How many of 
them which are so have not grave defects when 
tried by any ideal standard? And is not that 
precisely the duty of the critic, to try by an ideal 
standard? Here is young Carlo Dolce, who ex- 
hibits for the first time this spring, and his pic- 
ture is a Madonna or a Magdalen. It has been 
prodigiously puffed and praised. ‘There have been 
paragraphs sparkling in all the papers about this 
wonderful genius that has suddenly appeared to 
usher in the noontide glory of Americanart. We 
all hurry to the Academy: and probably Criti- 
cus of the Mortar and Pestle is of our company, 
if we could only single him out. We hasten up 
the noble staircase, and enter the great hall, and 
there—you remember where—we see the Mag- 
daleu or the Madonna. 

We look at it attentively, and the Easy Chair 
is sure that the President of the Academy, like 
Criticus and the rest of us, in studying that pic- 
ture, does really try it by an ideal standard. 
Not necessarily by the Madoninas of Raphael, al- 
though that is a legitimate course. If Carlo 
Dolce has added nothing to the conception of 
the Madonna—if, on the coutrary, he has low- 
ered it not only from the ideal but from Raphael, 
then it is fair to say so; and then, however fine 
his touch and skillful his manipulation, the high- 
est value is wanting in his picture. If the color 
is exquisite, and the chiar-oscuro so delicate and 
masterly that the idea of the work is forgotten, 
and only the charm of the handling remains, let 
us all say so; and Criticus will say so first of all. 
But if he says that only, it is not sound and 
healthy criticism; because in a truly great pic- 
ture there must be something more than fine 
handling and beautiful color. 

If the Easy Chair at this point understands the 
brethren to say that they agree with it in this, 
but that they deny that criticism is generally im- 
personal, the Easy Chair replies again, that we 
have ourselves to thank for it. For instance, 
Mr. Stentor shouts through the monthly Zrumpet 
that he is sick to death of the eternal tame ami- 
ability of the Easy Chair. What follows? The 
Easy Chair is invited to dine that very day with 
the Second Vice-President of the Academy, and 
Mr. Stentor is also invited. ‘They meet at that 
cheerful feast. ‘The Easy Chair arrives first, and 


is blandly talking with Mrs. Sccond Vice-Presi- | 


dent, when the door ,opens—the house, you re- 
member, is small—and Mr. Stentorappears. He 
is a man of the world, and he enters entirely un- 
ruffled—meaning his aspect, not his linen. But 


at the first glance he sees the Hasy Chair, and 
he says to himself, ‘‘ I wonder if it has seen what 
I said abont it in the Trampet !” 

Now, as you are well aware, despite this as- 
sumed amiability of tone, the Easy Chair is as 
peppery a piece of furniture as you are likely to 
find in any office or drawing-room. Of course 
it greets Mr. Stentor in a very grand and lofty 
way. Apparently it smiles, and says, ‘‘ Good- 
evening, Mr. Stentor.” But really, as we all 
know who have been similarly treated in the pub- 
lic prints, it says in its heart, ‘‘ You vile rep- 
tile, kicking is too good for you!” ‘That feeling 
naturally infects its manner, and Mr. Stentor, 
who has always felt a personal kindliness for the 
Easy Chair, goes away a little resolved—since 
human nature is weak—to be even with it upon 
every occasion. Plainly, the Hasy Chair has done 
its best to make criticism personal by feeling of- 
fended and showing ft. It has greased the bare 
pole which it is Mr. Stentor’s duty to climb. 

Of course it does not deny that there is often 
@ gross and intentional personality in what is 
called criticism ; nor that a witty and sarcastic 
humor can not always refuse itself the pleasure 
of a pointed and pregnant gibe. There are men 
enough who have sacrificed friends to jokes, and 
a critic is sorely tempted. Just drop in at the 
Academy and look at Gilliflower’s performances, 
and declare upon your honor what is the duty 
of a critic in regard to them. Shall he cover 
them with the ridicule that they invite, or grave- 
ly show their worthlessness, or pass them by in 
silence? If you do the latter, upon what prin- 
ciple do you proceed? Is it that you do not 
wish to hurt his feelings or injure the sale of a 
poor man’s wares? But that is a principle which 
must hold your pen wherever you can not praise ; 
a course that makes all remarks upon the Exhi- 
bition valueless. If a thing is irretrievably bad, 
leave it. The object of criticism is not to put 
an artist or an author in the pillory and expose 
him helplessly to the ribald taunts and blows of 
the mob, but to help him by showing where he 
has failed as well as where he has sneceeded, to 
befriend promising talent wisely, and to discrim- 
inate, not to idolize. ‘Therefore, the true reason 
for not speaking of those monstrous things of 
Gilliflower’s is, that it can not be of any conceiv- 
able use. But if you can not help him, you have 
no right to make sport of him. He may be a 
painter with no gleam of talent; but he may also 
be a man with the most sensitive feelings, and 
when you hold him up to the ridicule of every 
reader of a great paper, merely because you are 
a witty fellow, why, you are a bully also. 

As for those of us who are criticised, let us 
cultivate philosophy. When we appeal to the 
public by issuing a book or an article, or by de- 
signing a cathedral or by painting a picture, or 
in whatever other way we may do it, we have 
chosen our tribunal, and must abide by its judg- 
ment. It is very foolish for the poet to say that 
only poets should criticise poetry, or for the paint- 
ers and sculptors and architects, and men of every 
art, to insist that only artists shall criticise works 
of design. The Easy Chair would much rather 
throw itself and the eternal amiability, which 
exasperates Mr. Stentor, upon a jury of general 
readers than upon one composed of the other 
Easy Chairs. Would the singers like to have 
the other singers write the articles upon their 
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warblings ? Would Sassoferrato like to have 
Carlo Dolce or Gilliflower pass judgment upon 
him in any of the impartial journals of the city ? 
Certainly not. Ie does not paint for the paint- 
ers, but for all of ns. Would you be a poet’s 
poet, or a people’s poet ? ; : 
Perhaps before these observations get into 
print there will be changes at the Academy, a! 
new dynasty and high promise and expectation. 
If the new dynasty could find a teller-of-truth in 
ordinary to the annual exhibitions, what lively 
times we should sce! The Easy Chair thinks 
it beholds him—or why not her ?—serercly im- 
partial, knowing nothing but the canvas before 
him, and the ltstory of painting and painters, 


and the principles that, in his opinion, shonld 
govern the painting of pictures. IfOmega, N.A., 
who has been sedulously devoted to his art for 
fifteen years, and as many more as yon choose, 
still paints as wretchedly as‘he has always paint- 
ed, let the truth-teller state that fact generously, 
but firmly, Ifa man is still making pot-hooks | 
imperfectly at forty years of age, it is mere hu- 
manity to tell him that he will never learn to 
write. This is not the silence of which we were 
speaking just now, but it is a kindly truth-telling; 
and although it may be of no service to the paint- 
ing, it may be of the utmost use to the painter, 

For it is the tone of the criticism which exas- 
perates, not the substance. Often and often the 
Isasy Chair begged ‘Thomas Tomahawk to re- 
member that it was not the surgical operation 
that he performed in removing the scalps of what 
he considered offenders, but a certain savage glee 
which the victims snpposed they detected in his 
manner, a kind of trinmphant war-whoop style, 
which put them into great wrath. He not only 
brought them to the block, but he carefully ob- 
served every hideous detail of the punishment 
ancieutly awarded to high treason. ‘Phe snfferer 
was not only executed, but he was hung, drawn, 
and quartered; and indeed the scene was pain- 
fally gory. Let us have no more of that. It is 
a clumsy headsman who can not sever at one 
clean stroke. F 

But these are sorry images with which to en- 
cumber our minds as we ascend the sparkling | 
steps and enter the noble halls of the Academy. 
Did the Kasy Chair hear a remark to the effect, 
of “‘Fee, faw, fum,” and see a gentleman with 
anote-book beside it? Don't smack your chops, 
my friend, as if you had a ravenous appetite! 
Slashing and swashing is not criticism. Criti- 
cism is telling the truth simply, and with a man- 
ly sympathy for all honest effort. | 


Tue shops in the great eity of New York, if 
the other great cities will pardon the expression, 
are certainly becoming very brilliant and enter- 
taining. If the stranger, on any pleasant day, 
finds himself near Corporal Thompson’s Broad- 
way Cottage he will be in the midst of a very 
pretty seene. Of course the intelligent stranger 
demands to know where this romantic cot may 
be found. Perhaps he is eomfortably seated in 
it, with his feet placidly reposing upon its win- 
dow-sills, as he reads these words and asks the 
question. It is indeed in a new form. It no 
longer looks, as it did to the early citizen of 
twenty years ago, driving out before breakfast 
upon the Bloomingdale Road, and surveying the 
calm river from the seelusion of Stryker’s Bay. It 


, inconceivable. 


had an indefinable road-side English air in those 
far-off mornings. ‘The early citizen would not 
have been surprised had he heard the horn of the 
guard merrily winding, and belield the mail- 
coach of old England bowling up to the door. 
There were fields and open spaces abont, for it 
was on the edge of the city that was already 
reaching out upon the island. Bloomingdale! 
“fwas a lovely name, and ’tis a great pity that 
the chief association with it is that of a yery 
dusty road. 

Meanwhile, if you will contemplate the Fifth 
Avenne Hotel you will see Corporal Thompson’s 
Broadway Cottage in its present form. But what 
a busy, brilliant neighborhood itis now! There 
are shops that reeall the prettiest npon the Boule- 
vards in Paris; and the people are greatly to be 
pitied who are too fine to stop and look into them. 
Bunt what a power Mrs. Grundy is! What scion 
of the golden youth of this moment wonld dare, 
for instance, to walk by the site of Corporal 
Thompson’s Broadway Cottage eating an apple 
at three o’clock iu the afternoon? ‘Chere was a 
grave and well-dressed gentleman who stopped 
recently at the stand of Mrs. M‘Patrick O’Finni- 
gan, which is just in the midst of the gay prom- 
enade, to transact some business in pea-nnt candy. 
The interest of the public in that operation was 
If he had been Mr. Vanderbilt 
buying out Mr. Fisk—if he had been a lunatic, 
or a clown escaped from the cirens—he conld 
hardly have excited more attention. ‘The passen- 
gers stared in amazement. Some of the young 
geutlemen, escorting certain young ladies from 
school, cracked excellent jokes upon the honest 


_ buyer of pea-nut candy; and if his daughter or 


any friend had ehanced to pass, and had seen 
him, she would probably have been seriously tron- 
bled and half ashamed. 

Now pea-nut canuy is very good, and at Mrs. 
M‘Patriek O'Finnigan’s stand it is a very eheap 
commodity. Nobody is ashamed of liking it, nor 
of eatingit. If the grave gentleman had stepped 
into Casvell’s handsome shop, let us suppose— 
where perhaps it is also sold—and had called for 
that particular drug, nobody would have stared 
nor made a joke nor felt that it was extraor- 
dinary, It is one of the queer whims of Mrs. 
Grundy, who regulates our lives. ow inany of 
the brave generals in the war, who eharged in 
the very face of flaming batteries, would dare to 
stop at Mrs. O’Finnigan’s and bny ten eents’ 
worth of pea-nut candy, if they saw Mrs. Sweller’s 
carriage approaehing, or Miss Dasher just coming 
upon the walk? And as for the Misses Spanker, 
who daily drive in that superb open wagon with 
ycllow wheels, and who resemble nothing so 
mueh as the figures in a Parisian doll-carriage, 
if they saw an admirer of theirs bargaining for 
peanut eandy at a street stand they would not 
know him—they would no more bow to a man so 
lost to all the finer sense of the comme il faut than 
they would nod to a street-sweeper. It is aston- 
ishing what an effect is prodneed npon some hu- 
mau beings of the tender sex by clothing them in 
silks eut in a certain form, and seating them in a 
high wooden box on yellow wheels. 

And upon ns also. When the Easy Chair be- 
holds the silken Misses Spanker rolling by supe- 
rior upon those yellow wheels, it is with dithculty 
that it recalls the cheese and sausages from whieh 
ul that splendor springs, To-morrow it will be 
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Mrs. O’Finnigan’s grandchildren who will look | levards is to be detected only in the -neighbor- 


down from their yellow wheels at the pea-nut and 
apple stands, and wonder how persons can be so 
vulgar as to buy candy in the streets. It is a 
whim of Mrs, Grundy’s. She will not let us buy 
a piece of simple candy at the corner, but she will 
allow us to drag a silk dress over the garbage of 
the pavement. “Tis a whimsical sovereign. But 
we are so carefully trained that it is not easy to 
disobey her. Ifto prove your independence you 
stopped to buy the candy, would the pleasure of 
assetting yourself balance the unpleasant con- 
sciousness that you were wondered at and laughed 
at? 

But the text was shops, and we have drifted 
into this episode because Mrs. O’Finnigan sells 
pea-nut candy in het shop upon the sidewalk near 
the site of Corporal Thompson’s Broadway Cot- 
tage, in the midst of the gay spectacle of a sum- 
mer day. And within a stone’s toss of her stand 
how many fine houses you will see, and how many 
other fascinating shops! Our English ancestors 
were called a shop-keeping nation by Napolcon; 
but itis his own French men and French women 
who have the true secret of shop-keeping. They 
make shops fascinating. They have made shop- 
keeping a fine art. The other day the Easy Chair 
stepped into a shop in Maiden Lane, prepared 
to spend a very pretty sum of money—for a very 
proper purpose. But if it had invaded the shop- 
keeper’s house, which is his castle, it could not 
have been more coolly received. The disdainful 
indifference with which its question was answer- 
ed was exquisitely comical; and the shop-keeper 
proceeded to look for what was required with a 
superb carelessness, and an air of utter weariness 
and disgust of this incessant doing of favors to 
the most undeserving and insignificant people. 
It was plainly an act of pure grace that the Easy 
Chair was not instantly shot into the street as 
rubbish, or given in charge to the police as a com- 
mon vagabond. 

This worthy attendant—doubtless very estima- 
ble in his private capacity—is a serious injury to 
the business which he is supposed to help. He 
does not in the least understand his profession. 
Let an Easy Chair advise him to run over the 
sea to Paris, and observe how they keep shop in 
that capital. Does he want a cravat? Here is 
a houri, neatly dressed, evidently long waiting 
for him especially, and longing to serve him. 
‘*Ts it a cravat that Monsieur wishes? Charm- 
ing! ‘The most ravishing styles are just ready! 
Is it blue, or this, or that, that Monsieur prefers ? 
Monsieur’s taste is perfect. Look! It is a 
miracle of beauty that he selects. Will he per- 
mit?” And before yon know it, you foolish fel- 
low, who don’t understand the first principle of 
your calling—before you know it, she has thrown 


hood of Corporal Thompson's Broadway Cot- 
tage. Whether cravats are wafted around the 
buyer's neck, as it were, entangling him hope- 
lessly in silken and satin webs, the Nasy Chair 
does not know. But it can believe it as it passes 
by upon the outside, and beholds the windows 
which Paris could hardly surpass. Through 
those windows it sees that, as in Paris, the at- 
tendants are often women. It is thereby remind- 
ed that in Paris the women are among the most 
accomplished accountants also; and it remem- 
bers that in the same city men are cooks. It is 
very sure that when Madame Wells, who was 
afterward the Marchioness De Lavalette, became 
at the death of her husband the head of the great 
banking-house, her cook was a man. 

And thereupon the Easy Chair falls into medi- 
tation upon ‘‘ the spheres” of the sexes, and asks 
itself, as it loiters about the site of the Broadway 
Cottage, admiring the pretty shops, whether, if 
it be womanly for a woman to keep a shop. and 
to acquire property by her faithful industry, it 
can be manly to appropriate and use her property 
without her consent ? 


Tue M‘Farland trial was of a kind that always 
excites a great deal of popular interest. The 
court-room was daily crowded. The newspapers 
that daily chronicled the details of the proceed- 
ings were evidently strong partisans. ‘The ap- 
peals and assertions of the counsel for the de- 
fense were—to those who supposed that the ob- 
ject of a trial is the discovery of the truth and 
to do justice —most extraordinary and unpardon- 
able. If the object of a trial is not justice, but a 
verdict, as is often said by neophytes in the pro- 
fession of the law, then it is a very contemptible 
profession, and sadly needs the reformation which 
has been undertaken in the city of New York, 

‘There was a great deal very imposingly and 
edifyingly said by the counsel about ‘‘the so- 
lemnity of their oaths ;” and after the most so- 
norous explosion of epithets in regard to points 
that had not been proved, nor even yet intro- 
duced into the case, one of the counsel, with an 
exquisite sense ofcomedy, gravely remarked, ‘‘No 
one shall be assailed by this defense.” Perhaps 
a lawyer in high criminal practice does not un- 
derstand what is meant by ‘‘assailing’” other 
persons concerned in a trial. Possibly to stig- 
matize them by the foulest epithets in the lan- 
gnage is ‘‘ legitimate” advocacy. ‘The ways of 
courts and of lawyers are inscrutable. But a 
judge has discretion; and when the Hasy Chair 
is chief justice it will hear the opening counsel 
state what he intends to prove. Butif in stating 
his intention he grossly insults and maligns per- 


| sons against whom there is no charge whatever, 


it around your neck, she has tied it deftly under | 


your chin, and that pretty face is looking into 
yours, and that pleasant voice is saying, ‘‘ No- 
thing could be better. It is the most smiling ef- 
fect possible!’ You might as well hope to escape 
the sirens as to go from under those hands with- 
out buying that cravat. 

This is shop-keeping, and a little study of the 
art, as thus practiced, would be of the utmost 
service to the Easy Chair’s friend in Maiden 
Lane. ‘he shops there are pretty, and especial- 
ly during the holidays they are glittering, but they 
are alittle cold and formal. ‘The air of the Bou- 


the court will peremptorily silence the counsel 
and rule that blackguarding is not good practice. 

This case belongs also to a class of cases upon 
which the public mind seems to be decided. ‘The 
last conspicuous onein the State of New York was 
that of General Colé. Nobody supposed that he 
would be convicted or punished. Indeed it is 
not supposable that a man would be capitally 
punished upon the clearest conviction of homi- 
cide, under the circumstances either of the Cole 
ov the M‘Farland case. ‘The reasoning, such as 
it is, is very brief and conclusive. The offense 
alleged is not easily susceptible of proof; but it 
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is held that the injury to a man’s honor by an- 
other man who wins his wife’s affections is so 
mortal, whether the wife leaves him or not, that, 
as the law provides no adequate remedy, he may 
himself punish the offender. If, therefore, the 
husband shoots the other man he will unques- 
tionably never be seriously punished for the act, 

This is really giving to jealousy the right to 
murder. For we must not be confused by the 
word honor. <A father’s honor is not mortally 
injured, nor touched in the least degree, by the 
forgery of his son nor by the shame of his daugh- 
ter. He may be infinitely grieved and mortified, 
his heart may break and his hairs go down with 
sorrow to the graye, but he is not dishonored. 
Nobody can dishonor a man but himself. 
man commits a dastardly crime, for which he is 
hung, his family may be bowed to the earth with 
grief that their father is dishonored. But they 
are not; and the feeling of others for them is 
one of pity and sympathy, not one of condemna- 
tion nor contempt. 

It is in this incapacity of a truly honorable 
man to be dishonored by another that a civilized 
mind sees the exquisite absurdity of what was 
called the code of honor. It put the best men 
at the mercy of the worst. Here, for instance, 
was a hulking bully and dead shot, who took a 
dislike to some man infinitely his superior, Ile 
met him at table, and threw a glass of wine in 
his face, or he spat at him, or he pulled his nose, 
and it was straightway held that the honor of 
the assaulted man had been injured, and could 
only be repaired by giving the bully the chance 
to murder him and ruin his family. Nothing 
more preposterous is conceivable; and it was 
this silly theory of honor that so long perplexed, 
and, to a certain degree, still perplexes, civiliza- 
tion. This theory of honor said: ‘‘If a man 
pulls your nose, he has mortally insulted you, and 
nothing but blood can atone. IIo! for the field 
of honor!” Common-sense says: ‘‘If a man 
pulls your nose, he breaks the peace. Call a po- 
liceman, and—Ho! for the statiou-house!” 

Of course, if you don’t choose to call a police- 
man, but instinctively do your best to thrash the 
bully, nobody will complain. But you are not 
dishonored by him, even though he pulled your 
nose off, and, when you tried to punish him, 
doubled you up and left you senseless in the gut- 
ter. Could a drunken bully, or a sober bully, 
dishonor Sir Isaac Newton by pulling his nose? 
Would Mr. Bryant be dishonored if somebody 
gave him the lie? It is by lying that he would 
be dishonored, not by somebody's saying that he 
lied. If, therefore, every man be the guardian 
of his own honor, and that honor ean be touched 
only by himself, it is idle to speak of somebody 
else as dishonoring him. Somebody else may 
exasperate him—may madden him, by exciting 
his jealousy, as Iago maddened Othello—but 
somebody else ean not dishonor him; and, in 
such eases as we are considering, honor is al- 
ways invoked, and the injury to honor is elab- 
orately alleged, because it is universally felt that 
if jealousy is to be allowed to shoot at diseretion, 
there will be a good deal more shooting than so- 
ciety can safely tolerate. 

All intelligent people will agree that the honor 
of the marriage tie must, in reason, be equal 
upon both sides ; but every body knows that it is 
not considered so in fact. Take any average 
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jury that would acquit a husband for shooting a 
man who had ‘‘injured his honor,” and it would 
wink at the same husband injuring his wife’s 
honor in precisely the same way. ‘These are 
subjects not to be easily mentioned; but they 
are well understood, and it is not for men, as a 
| class, to vociferate too loudly about matrimonial 
honor. Gibbon caustically says of the goddess 
who presided over the peace of marriages: ‘‘ Her 
epithet of Viriplaca, the appeaser of husbamds, 
too clearly indicates on which side submission 
and repentance were always expected.” And 
was the offense supposed to come usually from 
the same side? 

The honor of marriage is mutual. Husband 
and wife are alike bound by it. But the defec- 
tion of either dishonors that one only, and not 
the other. ‘The other may be sorely grieved and 
humiliated—may be even excited by passion to 
what is ealled frenzy. But that is the possible 
effect of all strong excitement, and it is not 
changed in character becanse it is called the 
madness of outraged honor. It is very possible 
that one man, under the same circumstances, 
would do what another does. A man of Othello’s 
temperament would be aftected as Othello was. 
But, when public opinion authorizes persons la- 
boring under strong excitement to shoot other 
people, it is only necessary to establish strong 
excitement to justify shooting. 

The worst of a trial like that which lately oe- 
curred in New York is the total perversion and 
distortion of facts. Most of the acts and words 
of every person may be tortured into a signifi- 
‘cance aud even a consistency which are utterly 
foreign to them. ‘This truth, of which we are 
all conscions, is the theme of Wilkie Collins’s 
novel of ‘‘ Man and Wife,” which is now pub- 
lishing in Idarper’s Weekly. ‘The simplest ex- 
pressions, the most innocent conduct, are there 
made to entangle wholly unsuspecting and hon- 
orable persons in the meshes of a tragedy. On 
the other hand, while innocence is thus at the 
mercy of elever misrepresentation, guilt may be 
as ingeniously evaded. if yon knew the hab- 
its of Mr. Toodles, for instance, and he were 
charged with an offense, and in order to estab- 
lish his guilt it were necessary to prove that he 
was a drunkard, you would appeal in vain to the 
staggering step, the bleared eye, the thick voice, 
the rampant cravatend. A skillful counsel would 
cover you with eonfusion in the cross-examina- 
tion, would appeal to the jury that your blush- 
ing hesitation betrayed you as a probable accom- 
| Plicein a fiendish conspiracy, and would triumph- 
antly acquit the outraged Toodles with a kind of 
martyr’s halo around his head. 

A man is eharged with an offense which it is 
;not denied that he committed. A defense is 
|necessary. Ingenious eounsel carefully study 

the facts, They fit them to various plausible, 
| or at least defensible theories, and after careful 
deliberation they decide to which theory the faets 
may be made to conform most consistently. That 
theory they adopt, and strive with every art, strive 
unscrupnlonsly, to establish. Every nan remem- 
bers how curiously his ipstssima verba have been 
made to affirm what he denies, and to support 
what he opposes. ‘There is nothing which every 
man who speaks or writes in public must sooner 
learn than the folly of chasing misrepresenta- 
tions and misconstructions with the hope of end- 
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ing them. He might as well chase these spring | 
cloud shadows upon the grass and hope to tram-| 
ple them out. You have been imprudent, you 
have been extravagant, you have gushed in cor-| 
respondence, for instance, and lo! with the best 
friendly intention in the world, you are proved 
by your own words to be a conspirator and 
things not to be named. You refuse to join a 
general outcry of shame upon those whom you 
honestly believe to be guiltless, however mis- | 
taken and imprudent, and instantly your words 
and conduct are thrown in your face to prove 


that you connive at a ‘‘hellish” ceremony, and 
that you are ‘‘an apologist for adultery.” 

Meanwhile, good friends, let nobody be alarm- 
ed. Snug, the joiner, is a spry little fellow, but 
he is by no means a lion. ‘T’'en thousand news- 
papers may scream that two and two make five, 
and that he is a noisome pest of the human spe- 
cies who denies it. But two and two still make 
four. Yet what a blessing that public virtue has 
such bulwarks as some of those newspapers that 
we all know, and which daily inform us how vir- 
tuous they are! : 


Chitar’s Literary Recort. 


POETRY. 
ET ns frankly confess that we do not ap- 
proach W. C. Brrant’s translation of the 
Iliad of Homer (Fields, Osgood, and Co.) in a 
frame of mind at all befitting the unprejudiced 
critic. We owe him too great a debt of grat- 
itude for the enjoyment he has given us to be in 

any mood of mind to criticise. 

While radical philosophers are impatiently de- ) 
manding the exclusion of Greek and Latin from 
our college curriculum, the poets, who feel the | 
public pulse a great deal quicker than the a 


losophers, are at once indicating and satisfying 

the appetite of the unlearned for the romance of 

the past. Not only are Lord Lytton, Professor 

Coningsby, Mr. Merivale, and Lord Derby em- 

ploying their best thoughts in rendering the odes 

of Horace and the songs of Homer into English, 

but Tennyson, in what has proved on the whole 

his most popular poem—for it is really one, 

though in form several—is reviving the legends 

of ancient England; and William Morris, on 

whom the critics are inclined to bestow the poet 

laureate’s crown which now rests on the brows 

of Tennyson, earns all his laurels by graceful 

pictures which he paints of times still more re- 

mote. And now W. C. Bryant adds his testi- 

mony to the public want, and his provision for 

it, in seeking recreation from the laborious du-_ 
ties of the editorial sanctum, and relief from a 
great domestic sorrow, by turning the hexame- 
ters of Homer into English verse. 

Jt may, indeed, be that ‘‘if the Iliad or the 
Odyssey could now be given for the first time to 
the world divested of its traditional claims, and 
put upon its intrinsic merits, it would fall still- 
born from the press.” It is doubtful whether 
the philosophy of a modern Plato would com- 
mand so great a sale as that of Mr. Wells; or 
whether a modern Shakspeare’s plays could get 
a place upon the stage at all; or whether a mod- 
ern Raphael would secure as gencral and wide- 
spread a popularity as Nast; or whether Paul 
would be a widely popular preacher. Books, 
like plants, are both annualand perennial. There 
are that perish, like the Madeira vine, in the very 
year that gave them birth; there are that, like 
the oak and elm, get not the full glory of their 
growth till many years have passed over them. 
The glory of Homer is his age. He is grand be- 
cause he is antique. It is Rufus Choate, if we 
remember aright, who once said that he should 
die if it were not for the classics. Wearied with 


the strife of the office and the court-room, ex- 
hausted but sleepless, he threw himself into his 
easy-chair, and in ten minutes, iu the life which 
Homer opened to him, had forgotten his own. 
The modern romance is not thus restful. It 
carries us into a world too like our own, But 
the song of Homer transports us into another 
world than ours, and gives to the wearied brain 
a rest more sweet and healthful than sleep itself. 
It is this appetite for rest which the ‘‘ Legends 
of the Round Table,” and the ‘‘ Earthly Para- 
dise,” and last, and best of all, the new transla- 
tion of Homer, are written to satisfy. The nnm- 
ber of men that can find restful reading in the 
original Greek are very few, and grow yearly 
less. ‘The number who know Homer at all ex- 
cept as the school-boy knows him, as an exercise 
in parsing, are, in America, with its hurried life 
and its intense and hard practicality, so very few 
that we may almost say there are none at all. 
There have, indecd, been no lack of previous 
translations, from the jingling and curiously un- 
Homeric lines of Pope, to the plain, bald prose 
of Buckley; by scholars, too, of all degrees of 
merit, from some to whom Greek was as mo- 
ther-tongue, to other some who scarce knew the 
first principles of its syntax. Indeed, one Italian 
poet, Vincenzo Monti, translated the Iliad with- 
out knowing a word of the original, simply from 
Homer’s previous translators. But of all which 
we have seen—thongh to have seen, at least to 
be familiar with them all, would itself require 
almost a life’s study—there is none to equal this 
work of our own poet. Nor can we conceive a 
medium more fitting for the rendition of the le- 
gends of the greatest of all bards than the blank- 
yerse of the author of ‘*‘ Thanatopsis, ’the rhythm, 
natural grace, and stately dignity of whose lines 
are all his own. One thing alone we count un- 
fortunate, that the style and price of publication 
should be such as absolutely to debar the book 
from those who need it most, and would be most 
glad to read it. It is too good a book to lie with 
uncut leaves upon the centre-table as a parlor or- 
nament, the fate to which its present form threat- 
ens to condemn it. 

‘What is really best in any book,” says Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ‘‘is translatable—any real in- 
sight or broad human sentiment......1 should as 
soon think of swimming across Charles River 
when I wish to go to Boston as of reading all 
my books in originals when i have them render- 
ed for me in my mother-tongue.” ‘This seuti- 
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ment, uttered by so scholarly 2 man as Kinerson, 
is as comforting as it is courageous, und is noue 
the less bold because it is true. We call it com- 
forting, becanse, in the nature of the ease, there 
tue very few who enn ever master a foreign lan- 
guage so perfectly that they can really read en- 
joyably its literature; and certainly one may get 
from such a translation as Evin Frorurme- 
uwaMm’s version of Goutin’s J/ermann and Doro- 
thea (Roberts Brothers) a far better idea of the 
real meaning of the original than he could possi- 
bly do by stumbling through it with a grammar 
and a dictionary, In the former ease he stops 
at the words; im the latter he apprehends the 
poem in its entirety. Itis true that of all Htern- 
ture poetry, nnd of all poetry German poetry, is 
the most difficult of translation. It is trne that 
in transkiting this particular poem it is specially 
difficult to preserve the simplicity of the original 
without degenerating into n commonplace bald- 
ness. But despite these difticultics the trauslator 
has very happily accomplished her work, and has 
given a very charming and truthful, thongh not 
literal, version of what is not the greatest, but, 
next to ‘‘ Faust,” is perhaps the most popular, 
product of Gocthe’s pen. It is just a simple 
pen-and-iuk picture of German life—peasant life 
we were goiug to say, burgher life we perhaps 
should say, ‘To oné who has never read it we 
might describe it as the ‘‘ Evangeline” of Ger- 
man literatnre, thongh a critic would justly ob- 
ject to the comparison. We find no better way 
to characterize it im a sentence than by borrow- 
ing from the pages of De Quincey his estimate: 
***Termann and Dorothea,’ a narrative poem, in 
hexameter verse, appears to have given more 
pleasure to readers not critical than any other 
work of its author’ (we except from De Qnin- 
cey’s statement the master-piece of his genius, 
**Fanst’”); ‘and it is remarkable that it trav- 
erses humbler ground as respects both its sub- 
jects, its characters, and its scenery.” It is, in- 
deed, a portrajt rather than a poem; describes 
the real, not the ideal; and depends for its charm 
less upon an appeal to the imagination, or even 
the sentiments, than upon an exhibition of that 
real romance which the poet’s eye discerns, and 
all trne hearts are glad to perceive, beneath the 
working-garb of everyday life. No one can read 
and note the contrast between the father’s sorry 
but common idea of nobility and that which 
Hermann entertains, and the dowerless Dorothea 
exemplifies, without a new discernment of the 
truth that ‘all is not gold that glitters,” and a 
mew reverence for that kind of nobility whose 
*‘star and garter” is wrought in the heart, not 
worn on the breast. 

Crantes G. Leann, in his new version of 
** Hans Breitmann”—Hans Breitmann in Church 
(T. B. Peterson and Brothers)—discloses a gen- 
uine poetic power which he has hitherto either 
never developed or never disclosed. We have 
expressed in decided terms ont own opinion of 
that stale device of American wit which consists 
in hideous spelling and unendurable grammar, 
and slang yet more unendurable ; and the open- 
ing verses of the new ballad only add intensity 
to our convictions. The original of such a pro- 
fane, roystering, half-drnnken bummer” as sat 
for the portrait in this verse would not scem fun- 
ny to us, and we fancy the portrait no better than 
the ‘‘ sitter.” 


“Und first der Breltmann yildly shiniled, 

Und denu he madly shvore 

Crate —] mit shpeons und shinsherbread, 
Cau dis pe makiu’ war? 

Verdammt pe_all der disciptine, 
Verdamint der Shenerat; 

Vere IT yonce on de road, his will 
Vere Wurst mir und ei.” 


There is one German artist, whose name we 
have at this moment forgotten, who is prolific in 
pictures of wine-cellars, and drunken cnrousals, 
and red-nosed debauchees, lis pictures are 
trne to nature, but such natnre! Pah! Who 
would not gladly shut his eyes npon it? There 
ure scenes and characters it is not worth while to 
paiut: the truer the painting, the worse the pie- 
ture, 

But in the closing verses of this new ballad 
Mr, Leland discloses a new power—a new phase 
of his own life. Tans Breitmann goes with his 
eavalry to church after some whisky, which a 
contraband reports as hid there. ‘They find it, 
and are soon deep ina wild drinking bout. In 
the midst of it they are surprised by the * rebs,” 


| battle eusnes which rexnits in leaving Hans 


master of the field; bnt his friend Stossenheim 
is mortally wounded. The verses that follow 
deseribe the dreams which ‘coom o'er de sol- 
dier” ay he lies ‘dyin’ all alone,” dreams of his 
“mutter” and his “fran” and the ‘ shild” that 


*___Jearns to shpeak a faders name 


Dat she nefer will shpeak to him ;” 


they describe his death “like a Christian sol- 
dier,” and the burial, when 
“De tramp of horse nnd soldiers 
Vas ail de funeral knell, 
De ring of sporn und carpine 
Vas ail de sacrin bell.” 

In these closing verses there is real pathos and 
genuine poetic merit—a pathos which not even 
the mongrel Duteh-English in which they are 
expressed is able to obsenre. ‘They are good 
enongh to have been written in a pure langnage, 
and prove that Mr. Leland has uo need to fore- 
go his better and higher nature to play the buf- 
foon for the sake of amusing the crowd. 


NOVELS, 

Miss Murocn’s A Brave Lady Qlarper and 
Brothers) is a worthy companion to her ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman ;” and we know not how to 
award it higher praise. The one describes the 
ideal Christian gentleman, the other the ideal 
Christian lady ; and among ideals Lady de Bon- 
gainville is the worthy peer of John’ Talifax. 
Aiidst all this agitation for another and wider 
sphere, and for larger and better opportunities of 
work, and a riper development of character— 
amidst all this discontented turning away from 
the narrow home circle and its labors, its bat- 
tles and its victories, as though they were some- 
how unworthy the capabilities of woinan, one de- 
lights to find so healthful a recognition as this 
book affords of that trne heroisin, that trne no- 
bility, which is able to dignify the commonest 
sphere, the lowest and humblest station. It is 
hot the post but the heart that makes the sol- 
dier. Heartily as we desire to seo the range of 
woman's life widened—heartily as we believe 
that both she and society reqnire her emancipa- 
tion, yet we are even more certain that no op- 
portunity is lacking in her present place for a 
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truly noble life. The wife of a poor English eu- 
rate, an unconscionably selfish curate, a wretch- 
edly dishonest curate, a wife who can not réspect 
her husband and therefore can but illy love him 
at the best, has yet the opportunity aflorded her 
to fight a great battle, to win a continuous vic- 
tory, to be in her little cottage and her muslin 
dress not ouly a ‘brave lady,” but truer lady 
than many a one who looks with ill-concealed 
eontempt on Wren’s Nest. An old moral, yon 
will say, Well, it is not a new one; but the 
world has not as yet learned it so well that it 
has no need to review the lesson; and certainly 
it could ask no more charming or capable teach- 
er than Miss Mulock. Sometimes, indeed, we 
get out of patience with Lady de Bongainville’s 
patience, and wonder if it be not true that ‘‘en- 
durance sometimes eeases to be a virtue;” and 
we get utterly and hopelessly out of patience 
with her husband, who is not a big rascal who 
rather awakens your interest by his rascalities, 
but only a mean and conscienceless Irishman, 
who always means to do right when it costs no- 
thing, but who has no capacity for self-sacrifice, 
and binds heavy burdens on his wife’s shoulders 
which he does nothing to lift, no, not so much as 
with his little finger. But these are the rascals 
of our common life, not the Quilps, nor the 
Uriah Heeps, nor the Iagos, nor the Dick Tur- 
pins whom we meet in literature; and endurance 
is so infrequently sufficiently immoderate to be- 
come 4 vice that we ean submit to a little over- 
plus in romance. And yet if we gave the im- 
pression that this is in any sense an anti-woman’s- 
rights novel, we should give the falsest. concep- 
tion of it. It is, on the contrary, a most potent 
plea for woman’s complete emancipation, por- 
traying the real misery of the ‘‘subjection of 
women” in a picture that will touch many a heart 
which would be unmoved by Mr. Mill’s unim- 
aginative description of the same shameful fact, 
and a cry, such as will be heard, against the 
false political economy which sustains such legis- 
lation and the false exegesis which palms it off 
upon the Apostle Paul. Artistically there is 
great skill displayed in portraying the gradual 
change which life’s sorrows produce in the char- 
acter of Lady de Bougainville, and in the gradu- 
al separation which mutual development of char- 
acter produces between the husband and wife, 
In essaying to write a novel that is not in any 
sense a ‘‘loye-story’ Miss Mulock has under- 
taken a diificult task, and she has accomplished 
it with success. In undertaking to keep up the 
interest of the reader in a serial story without 
plot, with very simple incidents, and with little 
other material for the drama than the brave lady 
and her cowardly husband, she essayed a dan- 
gerous experiment, accomplished with a success 
to which the many readers of this Magazine who 


haye followed the story of her life from month to | 


month can bear witness. 

Of Casimir Maremna (Roberts Brothers) what 
need we say more than that it is a new nov- 
el by the author of ‘‘ Friends in Council” and 
‘*Realmah,” written, as every thing that Ar- 
THUR HeELps writes, for a purpose—a novel 
part romance, part political economy, part crit- 
icism ; with possibly a little too much of political 
philosophy for a romance, and a little too much 
romance for a work on political philosophy; but 
at all events, whatever else it be, not common- 


place, and perhaps equally sure to attract the in- 
terest of thoughtful people and to awaken the 
interest of none others. —Frevenicx Sprer- 
HAGHN’S Hohensteins (Leypoldt and Holt) is a 
much better novel than either of its predeces- 
sors, It is an intensely democratic novel of the 
revolutionary times of Europe, presenting a pic- 
ture of German uobility which, if it were true, 
would justify the most rampant red-republican- 
ism. There is here and there an outcropping 
of German infidelity, and of loose and socially 
destructive ideas of the marriage relation, which 
impair a story which is otherwise healthy as 
well as entertaining.—There will be many read- 
ers to welcome Appleton’s republication of Gracn 
Acuirar’s Works, That the most distinctive- 
ly Christian of novelists lived and died a Jew, 
and was buried in a Jew’s cemetery, must ever 
be considered one of the curiosities of literature, 
Certainly no reader would ever guess her re- 
ligious faith from her works. Tow should he 
when they abound in such sentences as, ‘‘ There 
is but one hope, our Saviour, for the sinner,” 
and in such quotations from the New Testament 
as ‘‘There is more joy in heayen over one sin- 
ner that repenteth than over ninety-and-nine 
who have not sinned ?”——Debenham’s Vow (Har- 
per and Brothers), by Miss Epwarns, is a dra- 
matic story, verging on the melodramatic—an 
English story, with some sensational episodes 
from our civil war, the most characteristic feat- 
ure of the book being the blockade-running of 
the hero, if hero he may be called. It comes at 
last to a very natural but unsatisfactory termina- 
tion, and inculcates a moral which one does not 
need to go to a novel to learn, viz., that love is 
better than money, and a bad vow is better bro- 
ken than kept.—It is yet too early to speak crit- 
ically of Cuartes Dickens's new novel, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. Dickens's forte is 
not in the construction of plots and the develop- 
ment of mysteries. His only successful plot is 
that of ‘‘Our Mutual Friend.” We are not, at 
the time of this writing, conducted even to the 
threshold of the ‘‘mystery ;” but we have read 
far enough to feel assured that the author has 
lost nothing of his power, has perhaps gained 
something by his long respite. ‘The dialogue in 
the third chapter between Edwin Drood and 
Rosa is as capitally conceived and carried out as 
any thing Dickens ever wrote. ‘The novel is to 
be published as a serial ina monthly supplement 
to Harper's Weekly. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

A NuMBER of years ago a few young men, of 
the humblest rank, in one of the manufacturing 
towns of Iingland, meeting in the long winter 
evenings, in a sort of improvised school for mu- 
tual improvement, asked a gentleman of the 
neighborhood to come in and ‘talk to them a 
bit.” He accepted the invitation; the result 
was a series of lectures, if any thing so informal 
can justly claim that name, on examples of what 
energy and perseverance had accomplished in the 
lives of the truly great men, the truly self-made 
men of the past. This quasi-lecturer was Mr. 
SAMUEL SMILES, and the informal lectures grew 
at length into an unpretending and anecdotical 
book with the significant title of Self-Help. This 
hook, starting so modestly, growing up the aul- 
thor himself scarcely knew how, chimed in with 
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the spirit and met a want of the age. It was re- 
printed in America, translated into the French, 
the Dutch, the German, and the Danish. Hs 
popularity surprised no one probably more than 
its author. It is a popularity well deserved. 
The heroism of the world’s greatest benefactors, 
the heroism of the loom, the fonndry, the mine, 
the office, and the counter has had few delinea- 
tors, none better, none more heartily apprecia- 
tive, than Mr. Smiles. ‘‘Self-Help” is a thor- 
oughly manly book; a book that no boy can 
carefully read without being made better and 
stronger by it; just the book for father or mo- 
ther to read from to the group of children in the 
evenings, when the day’s toil and the day’s sport 
are over; a book which will prove a far better in- 
centive to industry than either a scolding or the 
rod; a book to go into every Sabbath-school li- 
brary, thongh it inculeates chiefly the homely 
and everyday virtues which Sabbath-schools are 
apt to be oblivious of; a book well worthy of the 
second and revised edition which has been called 
for by the public, and is provided by the press 
of Harper and Brothers. ‘The additions are very 
considerable, including sketches of sucli men as 
Bernard Palissy, Connt De Buffon, Cuvier, 
Claude Lorraine, Nicholas Poussin, Ary Schef- 
fer, and Francis Xavier. We place it in the 
front rank of ‘‘ Juveniles,” thongh it is some- 
thing more than a ‘‘ Juvenile’—something cer- 
tainly very different from niost books that fall 
into that class. 

Miss Aucorr’s Old-Fashioned Girl (Roberts 
Brothers) is to our thinking quite as good a story, 
quite as fresh, unconventional, and true as ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Women,” though it will hardly be as popular 
with the little folks. In fact, it is written for an 
older audience, and in a literary point of view 
belongs in a class by itself, being neither quite 
young enough for a children’s story, nor quite 
old enough for a novel. ‘‘Tom’ and ‘‘ Polly” 
are genuine additions to American literature. 
We doubt whether failing is quite such a means 
of grace ordinarily as it proved in the case of the 
Shaw family, and the Toms and Fannys of real 
life do not develop such sterling qualities in man- 
hood and womanhood ont of material so meagre 
in early youth. But there is no more romance 
than is needed to give zest to the story, and he 
must be a very ‘‘ proper’ person indeed who can 
not give Polly the most cordial congratulations 
on her marriage to her erratic but reclaimed 
lover. Is it any sign of a popular uprising 
against the tyrannical reign of Mrs. Grundy that 
such a book as this is so popular? Or will the 
“‘sirl of the period” read it only for the sake 
of a laugh at the old-fashioned girl, but with no 
thonght of emulating her example or imitating 
her character ? 

There is many a performer who is no musi- 
cian; many a young lady who, under the delu- 
sion that she is acquiring music, is only learning 
to hate the piano which she thrums so merciless- 
ly. For this abhorrence of music, which is oft- 


en the parents’ greatest difficulty and the pupils’ | 


greatest obstacle too, there is no better remedy 
than a living sympathy with musicians ; and when 


live ones are not at hand to inspire the yet sns- | 


ceptible mind with their own enthusiasm, the 
lives of the great musicians afford the best sub- 
stitute. For this reason, not merely because it 
is a volume of uscful and interesting biography, 


we welcome the opening volume of the Tone 
Masters, (Lee and Shepard.) ‘The author has 
thought it necessary, because she is writing for 
children, to employ a rather clumsy device to 
give her history the semblance of a romance. 
So we have a musical club which meets on cer- 
tain evenings to perform the works of the great 
inasters, allotting one evening in turn to each, 
and making the composer of the evening the 
theme of the evening’s conversation. Despite 
this unuecessary machinery the story of the lives 
of Mozart and Mendelssohn is told in a way 
which makes us look forward with expectations 
of personal enjoyment to the succeeding vol- 
umes, which are to treat, it is said, of Handel 
and Haydn, Beethoven and Bach, and Schu- 
mann and Schubert. Nor is it the story of 
their lives alone which is told; some account of 
their principal works is given, and a very correct 
and appreciative idea of their musical character- 
istics is afforded in a very simple, succinct, but 
sprightly style. 

Charles Scribner and Co. add to their admi- 
rable Illustrated Library of Wonders, translations 
of Viarpor’s Jtalian Art, Sauzay’s Glass-Mak- 
ing, and De Lanoyn’s Sublime in Nature. ‘The 
latter is simply a compilation, a selection of ex- 
tracts from various writers, and is neither in the 
character of its literary contents nor of its pic- 
tures equal to the average of its predecessors. 
The selections are well made, but the book has 
no unity. The second is a very entertaining 
treatise, chiefly devoted to a description of the 
rarer operations in glass-making, such as the 
manufacture of mirrors, goblets, vases, cut, gilt, 
frosted, filigrce glass, ete. The author traces each 
operation in turn to its origin in past history, and 
the reader will be surprised to find how true it is 
in this art, which to most persons seems modern, 
there is almost literally nothing new under the 
sun. ‘The engravings are but little inferior to 
those of the English version. Viardot’s work 
gives the reader a very good idea of the history 
of Ftalian art, and the characteristics of its dii- 
ferent schools. It would be a capital book for 
any one to read who means to visit Italy, and an 
interesting one for him to read who has visited 
it. ‘The pictures do not add mnch to the book. 
Even the best engravings give but a very imper- 
fect idea of the works of the great masters, and 
these engravings are not of the best. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


- Rumor attributes to RatyuH Watpo Enxer- 
son a peculiar method of composition. He 
keeps, it is said, a commonplace-book, into which 
go eyery striking thonght, curious metaphor, 
keen epigram, which his own mind incubates or 
his various reading discovers. When he is called 
on for a lecture, he goes to his commonplace- 
book. He culls from its pages euough of its best 
material for an hour’s instruction or entertain- 
ment. Connection is immaterial. Ile exhibits 
his collection of pearls and precious stones, and 
notes carefully what strikes most thé popular feel- 
ing. These he treasures up, culls, casts into 
paragraphs. ‘This makes his book. We do not 
altogether credit Madame Rumor. Mr. Emer- 
son is not the man to ask the public to select for 
him. He writes, above all other Amcricau 
authors, as one who is supremely indifferent to 
praise or blame. There is, too, in his disjointed 
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sentences a method, which they who study him 
discover, as in the constellations which stud the 


sky there is a real order which is hidden from | 


the child. It must be confessed, however, that 
his terse, epigrammatic, and seemingly discon- 
nected style gives color of truth to Madame Ru- 
mor’s story. His last book—Society and Soli- 
tude (Fields, Osgood, and Co.)—adds this fur- 
ther evidence, that in it Mr. Emerson refers to 


his commonplace-book, and quotes from it. That) 


he often quotes without referring, no one who is 
familiar with his writings can doubt. 

“*Society and Solitude” is, we need hardly say, 
a collection of essays. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
never writes any thing else. Of these essays, we 
have found that on ‘*‘ Books” the most interest- 
ing. It is less characteristically Emersonian ; it 
has continuity—beginning, middle, and end ; it 


really tells us something about books; it is com- | 


prehensible, with the exception of a few para- 
graphs, by the common mind; it gives an ad- 
mirable, though partial and incomplete, course 
of reading; it gives some admirable hints to 
readers, along with some which are sufficiently 
absurd to do full credit to their parentage. If, 
for example, all readers agreed to the rule, 
‘* Neyer read any but famed books,” all reading 
would come to an untimely end. The rule, 
“Never read any but what you like,” is admira- 
ble for mature minds, and its application would 
saye a great deal of wasted time. He might add, 
‘* Never read except as you like—always accord- 
ing to the mood of the hour.” Whoever has 
met Henry Ward Beecher traveling can hardly 
fail to have noticed his inseparable traveling com- 
panion—a black leather bag. It is full, not of 
clothes, but of books. There is a volume of po- 
etry, one of history, one of philosophy, one of 
science, one of art. Be the journey long or 
short, he always has his library with him. 
“Why take so many?” we once heard him 


asked ; ‘‘you surely don’t expect to read them | 


all!” ‘* Because,” was his reply, ‘‘ when I start 
I never can tell what I want to read. Some- 
times I take some honey from each flower—some- 
times I only open a single volume; I read ac- 
cording to the appetite.” This is sonnd philoso- 
phy. Read what you like. The appetite is the 
only true guide—mood the true scholar’s only’ 
true system. It is because Mr. Emerson reads 
only what he likes that his essay on ‘‘ Books” is 
more a revealer of himself than anything else we 
have met with from his pen. That a man is 
known by the company he keeps, has passed into 
a proverb. Books are Mr. Emerson’s compan- 
ions, and this introduction to them explains both 
his strength and his weakness—his strength in 
the higher and subtler forms of intellectual life, 
his weakness in the absolute poverty of his spirit- 
ual resources. ‘The ethical element, the con- 
science, the keen sense of right and wrong, the 
delicate sense, too, in matters where moral judg- 
ment becomes a moral taste, and even the refined 
imagination, closely approximating the higher 
and spiritual life, are not wanting ; but the spir- 
itual faculties themselves are absolutely dormant, 
and one can hardly fail to notice that among 
books there is no mention of those whose vir-| 
tue lies in their spiritual power—none but thie 
merest paragraph about ‘“‘the Bibles of the 
world,” and about these only as expressions of 
‘¢sentiment” and of ‘‘ the universal conscience.” 
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There is an ‘‘unseen world,” which the quick 
insight of a Paul, a John, a Melsanchthon, a 
Thomas & Kenipis, a Fénelon, perceives, but 
which this rare thinker, with all the subtlety of 
his genius, never sees. Let us thank him for 
this much, at least—that, knowing nothing of it, 
he makes no attempt to hide his ignorance be- 
hind a flimsy veil of conventional phrases, bor- 
rowed from men whose visions he never shares, 
Mr. Emerson is, at least, honest; and that is 
much—we might almost say, every thing. 

Mr. Murray, by his Music-Hall Sermons 
(Fields, Osgood, and Co.), has redeemed his name 
from the doubtful honors which his ‘* Adiron- 
dacks” brought him. For twelve Sabbath even- 
ings Music Hall in Boston was crowded to its 
utmost capacity to hear the popular preacher of 
Park Street Church. Something was doubt- 
less due to the novelty of the occasion; some- 
thing to the musical service, led by a choir of a 
hundred singers under the direction of Monsieur 
Tourjee ; something to the somewhat doubtful 
reputation which the preacher had already ac- 
quired in circles far outside his own parish. But 
those who came to hear a ‘‘ sensational” preach- 
er, or to laugh over quirks and oddities, must 
have gone disappointed away; and yet, to the 
last, the audiences did not diminish. ‘The fact 
that sermons so simple, so unpretentious, so lit- 
tle ornate, so utterly undogmatic, possessing so 
slight tokens of any peculiar scholarship, or any 
subtle poetic intuitions, or any keen analysis, in 
a word, characterized so little by any marks of 
peculiar genius, should have been the religious 
sensation of the Athens of America, affords a 
new evidence that the Gospel has not lost its 
power; that when it is not made to serve the 
recruiting purposes of a church, when it is not 
overlaid and obscured by the tenets of the schools, 
nor by an excessive and florid ornamentation, 
when it is the simple utterance of a heart in earn- 
est, there is that in it which takes strong hold 
on all hearts; as much so as when Jesus pro- 
claimed it among the hills of Galilee, or Paul 
among the cities and in the synagogues of Greece. 
Dr. Hall has set two classes of preachers in con- 
trast—the plain and the poetic. One, he says, 
admits the sunlight through transparent glass, 
making the soul to glow with the warm light of 
heaven; the other lets it in through stained- 
glass windows, filling the sonl with a soft, varie- 
gated, ‘‘dim religions light;” beautiful, but far 
from bright or clear. Mr. Murray’s sermons are 
transparent glass. It is the light of the sun it- 
self which shines through them. 

Whoever has attended long at Plymouth Church 
will bear witness that Henry Warp BrEecHER 
is better in his pulpit than on the platform, and 
better in the prayer-meeting than in the pulpit. 
His Lecture-Room Talks, reported by his shad- 
ow, Mr. Exrinwoop, and published from week 
to week in the columns of the Christian Union, 
gathered now in a substantial yolume, make a 
book of rare devotional reading, and carry the 
reader nearer the great heart of their author than 
any thing else short of a personal and familiar 
acquaintance. Thanks, Mr. Ellinwood, for a 
service which makes Mr. Beecher’s parish as 
wide as the bounds of the nation.—Pxix’s Ex- 
positery Thoughts on John (Carters) are exceed- 
ingly pleasant and profitable reading ; and a com- 
mentary which is really both pleasant and profit- 
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able is a rarity indeed. —Ranpaz’s History of 
New York (J. B. Ford and Co.) is a compend 
for schools. Why must the school compends al- 
ways bea collection of uninteresting details, and 
children be frightened from the most fuscinating 
of studies by the method in which it is present- 
ed?—The Autobiography of Edward Wortley 
Montagu (Turner and Co.), the seape-grace son 
of a scape-grace mother, in turn a Protestant, a 
gipsy, a Roman Catholic, and a Mohammedan, 
and about equally Christian in all, is a eynical, 
morose, flippant, misanthropical book, written 
by one who had neither faith in God, man, nor 
virtue, and has no value whatever unless it be 
in the portraiture of certain phases of English 
life in the time of George I., and until its au- 
thenticity has some better evidence than is as yet 
afforded us, this value is small.—The Memoirs 
of William C. Buras and of James Hamilton 
(Carters) are on the whole inspiring books, de- 
spite the fault of all religious biographies—too 
much ill-digested and ill-assorted matter. The 
former was the first Protestant missionary to 
China, and inaugurated the missionary work 
there by traveling alone throughout the interior, 
dressing like a Chinaman, and eating like him 
too, becoming all things to all men in truly apos- 
tolic spirit. His warm personal friend, Jaines 
Hamilton, was, besides pastor and preacher in 
the great English metropolis, the most industri- 
ous of litterateurs, and did an amount of read- 
ing, writing, and studying which one would sup- 
pose to consort only with the idlest, while he was 
the busiest of men. His biography is, especially 
the latter half of it, a very healthful book to read 
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—a good book for you to give your pastor, 
reader, by way of inspiration and encourage- 
ment. An hour with it is like a whiff of oxy- 
gen among the mountains to a: earbon-poisoned 
denizen of the city.—The proprietors of village 
and circulating libraries assnre us that the bound 
volumes of Tarper’s Mayazine are the most pop- 
ular, the most in demand, of any books on their 
shelvés, These forty volumes constitute indeed 
a library in themselves, of science, history, tray- 
els, and romance; the value of which ‘will be 
greatly enhanced by the complete analytical Zn- 
dex now for the first time published, enabling the 
reader to find at a glance any subject treated of 
in the complete set. This index makes, in fact, 
the Magazine a cyclopxdia. There is uo way in 
which a man can get so large and so serviceable 
a library for so small a price as by purchasing 
this set complete with the index which accom 
panies it. —W hoever undertakes to build a house, 
we know, for we have tried, finds it necessary to 
get all the books of plans he can, and all the plans 
of his friends who have built before him, and spend 
from one to three months, according to the sever- 
ity of the attack, in drawing all sorts of couceiv- 
able and inconecivable designs. ‘This done, he is 
prepared to engage a builder or architect, tell him 
what he wants, leave the work of both building 
and designing in his hands, and go about his own 
work with afree mind. For those inthe first stage 
of the building fever we know of no better book 
than Bicxnet’s Village Builder (A. and J. Bick- 
nell, Troy). It is very pleasant to look throngh ; 
and no architectnral book is good for any thing 
else, except to the professional architect. 


Sane eeaenn nN 
Chitur’s Srientific Rerark, 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE TRANS- 
LUCENCY OF METALS, 

ETALS have generally been considered as 
opaque bodies, not permitting the passage 

of light through their substance. It is, however, 
very easy to show, by the use of an extremely thin 
film, as of gold or silver deposited upon glass, that 
light passes quite freely through them; and this 
property has latterly been turned to very good ad-, 
vantage. One of the earliest applications was as a 
substitute for the ordinary soot-blackened or col- 
ored glass, used in observing the sun during an 
eclipse, or at other times; and the silvering of 
the objective glass of the great telescope of the 
Paris Observatory has permitted an investigation 
of the sun’s disk such as could not otherwise be 
prosecuted. Viewed through a lens, or even a 
plain glass thus silvered, the sun appears of a 
soft bluish color, very sharply defined against a 
black back-ground formed of the sky. All the 
peculiarities of the solar image, the different 
spots and foci in their variations of intensity, 
and the less luminous marginal regions, are 
shown with the greatest clearness; and even the 
filmiest clouds and vapors which seem to sweep 
over the disk can be readily perceived. ‘The ex- 
amination ean be kept up any length of time 
without strain to the eyes. ‘The physiological ac- 
tion is very different from that of colored glasses, 
the use of which is sometimes very objectiona- 
ble. All the different rays of light pass through ! 


the metal (although greatly tempered), except 
the outermost red rays, which are excluded, to- 
gether with the dark heat rays, and the silver must 
be deposited in the usual galvanoplastic or ehem- 
ical manner, so as to form a very delicate film. 
Gold and platinum may also be used, but silver 
possesses several advantages, 

This property, on the part of metals, of great- 
ly subduing the rays of light without extinguish- 
ing them to any extent, and of excluding almost 
entirely the rays of heat, is now applied to other 
practieal purposes. Weak eyes ean use spec- 
tacles thus prepared to the greatest advantage, 
where eolored glasses are not to be thought of. 
For persons whose business keeps them before a 
glowing fire such glasses are invaluable, since the 
sight is not strained by tbe light, nor the eye- 
ball injured by the heat, which is measurably ex- 
cluded. Screens of glass, to be placed before 
fires, have also been made on the same principle. 

By inserting plates of glass thus treated in the 
pancls of doors, or using them as window-panes, 
it will be easy to observe from within all that is 
going on outside, while it will be impossible to 
see into the room unless there be another window 
on the opposite side, so as to show through. 
The application of the metal to the glass con- 
verts it into a mirror, which reflects the light, 
and makes it to one outside as opaque as mirrors 
are generally. The use of such windows, where 
an observer within has occasion to Notice persons 
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outside without being seen, will be readily under- 
stood in the case of prisons, work-shops, stores, 
etc., where, however, as already remarked, there 
should be but the one opening. ‘The platinized 
glass has been found most convenient for this 
purpose. 

These few illustrations of a general principle, 
capable of a great variety of practical applica- 
tions, show at the same time how often the man 
of science, seeking for the solution of some prob- 
lem in his theoretical investigations, reaches re- 
sults capable of a thonsand uses in everyday life, 
which are eagerly caught up and turned to profit- 
able account. 


CONVERSION OF TALLOW INTO BUTTER. 


It is said that the legitimate demand for tallow 
in Great Britain is very seriously interfered with 
by the use of a large percentage of it in the 
manufacture of butter. The tallow is sent to 
Belgium, where it is kneaded up with a particu- 
lar kind of meal, to which is added about thirty- 
five per cent. of water. It is then exported from 
Ostend as Flemish butter; and it is to be found 
under this name in the markets of London. 


MAGNESIA LIGHT JN PHOTOGRAPHY, 


M. Van Monckhoven has excited much inter- 
est in photographic circles by his invention of a 
peculiar form of illumination, by means of which 
he is enabled to take photographic pictures with 
great success. He uses for this purpose the car- 
bonate of magnesia, heated to a white heat by an 
alcohol lamp or by the oxyhydrogen light. The 
magnesia, under these circumstances, gives a light 
equal in intensity to that of the metallic magne- 
sium, and of the same color, but with the ad- 
ditional advantage that there is no smoke, and 
the light is very constant. The expense amounts 
to about fifty cents an hour. According to Dr. 
J. J. Woodward, the best, if not the .cheapest, 
light for photographic illumination (sunlight not 
excepted) is that of electricity, the calcium light 
being the worst. 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 


A memoir recently published upon the trans- 
fusion of blood from one living subject to anoth- 
er mentions, as the principal points reached in 
the investigations of the author, first, that blood 
collected and kept in contact with the air at a 
medium temperature remains unchanged in its 
constituent histological condition, and preserves 
its chemical peculiarities for two or three hours; 
second, that the red globules, saturated with ox- 
ygen, are the actual revivifying principle, the 
fibrin not being an essential part. On this ac- 
count, to insure safety, and to prevent the intro- 
duction of clots into the circulation, blood de- 
prived of its fibrin is to be preferred to that in 
its normal condition. ‘Third, the defibrinated 
blood of any species, transfused into an individ- 
ual of the same species, can revivify that indi- 
vidual, compensating for loss of blood, fulfilling 
all the functions of the normal and primitive 
blood, and being subject to all its physiological 
laws. In the same way we can combat an alter- 
ation of the blood, by exchanging it for that 
which is healthy. Fourth, the blood of animals 
of one species can revivify, if even in a transitory 
manner, animals of another species. Such blood 
is readily decomposed, and if it has been injected 


in small quantities it may be eliminated; if in- 
jected in large quantities it may produce death. 
Fifth, transfusion well executed is not a danger- 
ous Operation. ‘The practical dangers signalized 
by the author lie in the introduction of foreign 
bodies with the blood, the formation of clots even 
in injecting the defibrinated blood, the introduc- 
tion of air into the circulation, and the precipita- 
tion of the injection, and finally, phlebitis, or in- 
flammation of the inner membrane of the punc- 
tured vein. 


POKORNY'S ICE-MACHINE. 


Another addition to the long list of ice-ma- 
chines is that manufactured by Mr. Pokorny, of 
Vienna, based upon the ammonia apparatus of 
Carré. ‘This machine, it is said, will furnish by 
continued use six or seven hundred-weight of 
ice per hour, with a consumption of about one- 
tenth of this weight in coal, being operated by a 
steam-engine of one half horse-power. Three 
worknien are sufficient to carry on the entire 
process, including the tending of the engine. It 
has been calculated that the actual expense, in 
Germany, of the material and labor, independent 
of the cost of the machine, is less than ten cents 
per hundred-weight of ice. The cost of the ma- 
chine there, capable of furnishing one hundred 
pounds of ice an hour, is $2500; one making 
five hundred pounds per hour, $6000. 


ARTIFICIAL CORAL. 


The false coral of the jewelers is usually made 
of alabaster, colored by means of a bath con- 
sisting of half an ounce of cream of tartar, a 
quarter of an ounce of tin composition, and one 
quart of water. ‘The tin composition is prepared 
from eight parts of nitric acid, one part of sal 
ammoniac, one part of tin, and twenty-five parts 
of water. To the bath thus prepared enough 
powdered cochineal is added to give it a proper 
degree of coloration; and the whole is then 
brought to the boiling-point, and, after boiling a 
short time, it is to be cooled and decanted. The 
alabaster is next introduced into this clear liquid 
and kept some hours, and then allowed to dry in 
the air. It is finally placed two or three hours 
in a bath consisting of equal quantities of stearic 
acid and wax. When the objects are removed 
from this mixture they are rubbed off with paper, 
and can be polished in the usual manner, 


CURIOUS SIIAPE OF BIRDS’ BILLS. 


We have in birds a great variety of form and 
adaptation of particular parts to special wants, 
under special circumstances, although it is in the 
bill that the greatest diversity, in this respect, is 
observed. ‘This organ is sometimes very broad 
and shovel-shaped, sometimes very slender and 
elongated. It is frequently bent downward, 
sometimes in a gentle curve, as in the curlew; 
and in others.at an abrupt angle, as in the fla- 
mingo; more rarely it is bent upward, as in the 
godwit and avoset. The most curious modifica- 
tion of its shape, however, has lately becn an- 
nounced in the case of a small species resem- 
bling the plover, and found on the coast of New 
Zealand. Here the bill is bent at a decided an- 
gle abruptly toward the right, and with the ex- 
treme point also slightly turned upward, so as 
almost to form a screw. ‘This peculiarity is so 
singular as to have at first suggested the idea 
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that the first specimen was a monstrosity; but 
in more recent collections from New Zealand 
others were obtained, all agreeing in the shape 
above mentioned, An approach to this pecul- 
iar character of bill is scen in the case of the 
cross-bill, a small, sparrow-like bird of a red 
color, inhabiting the boreal regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere. In this the two jaws are natural 
in their position in the young birds; but with in- 
creasing age the points lengthen to such an ex- 
tent that they cross, the one cutting against the 
other like the blades of scissors. They fced al- 
most entirely upon the seeds of pines, which they 
are enabled to extract with great facility by 
means of this peculiar form of the bill. 


ARCTIC VEGETATION. 


Dr. Seemann, an excellent authority in all 
questions of botanical geography, thinks that if 
there be land present at the extreme north, at or 
near the pole, in all probability it will be found 
to be covered by some form of vegetation wher- 
ever it is not ocenpied by snow and ice. Le 
states that the most northerly berry-bearing plant 
is a species of Vaccinium, a kind of whortleberry, 
found growing on the northwest shore of Green- 
land, at a latitude of seventy-six degrees north, 
and a longitude of sixty-six west. The other 
most northern berry-bearing genera are the cran- 
berry (Oxycoccus), thimble-berry (Rubus), the 
cornel, or dog-berry (Cornus), and the Lmpe- 
trum. 


HIBERNATION OF DUCK-WEED. 


A curious habit, analogous to that of hiberna- 
tion among animals, has been observed in the 
duck-weed (Lemna), a well-known plant grow- 
ing in and floating on the surface of fresh water, 
During the warm season the fivating leaves are 
ptovided with small air-cells, by means of which 
they are buoyed up and kept at the surface; but 
in Angust or September new leaves make their 
appearance, differing from the old ones in many 
of their characteristics, being smaller, differently 
shaped, without air-cells, and with exceedingly 
minute roots, which are at first hidden within 
the leaf. Lacking the bnoyancy of the summer 
leaves, as soon as they become detached from 
the parent plant, which takes place at the slight- 
est agitation, they fall to the bottom and there 
remain, the original plant itself perishing with 
the first frost. At the proper season in the 
spring a small bubble of oxygen appears on the 
upper part of these leaves, which soon brings 
them to the surface of the water, from which 
they again descend when the temperature falls 
below a certain point, finally remaining at the 
top and developing into the mature plant. 


ECONOMICAL MANUFACTURE OF OXYGEN, 


We have already adverted to the employment 
of oxygen in ordinary illumination in the city of 
Paris, an application which, to be of economical 
value, requires an improved method of manufac- 
turing the gas. This is done by placing 500 
pounds of manganate of soda in a retort and 
superheating it, steam being passed over it with 
the result that all the oxygen is extracted in five 
minutes. Hot air is then passed over this residue 
for five minutes more, and the percentage of 
oxygen is again restored; and this alternation is 
continued to the number of six times in an hour, 


. talloid bodies which float about freely in 


at the end of which time two and a half cubic 
yards of oxygen have been furnished, ‘The oxy- 
ge, as it first issues from the gasometer, con- 
tains about fifteen per cent. of nitrogen; but by 
allowing the first portions to escape, the quantity 
of this gas in the mixtnre can be reduced to two 
and a half per cent. According to the state- 
ment of the inventor of this process, one ton of 
manganate of soda will yield 100 cubic yards of 
oxygen daily, or more than 36,000 cubic yards 
per year, without the necessity of renewing the 
salt during the whole time. 


NATIVE SULPHUR IN THE WEST INDIES. 


A valuable deposit of native sulphur has lately 
been discovered in the island of Saba, of the 
Dutch West Indies. ‘The deposit is found in a 
trachytie porphyry, and varies in thickness from 
fitteen to fifty feet, its elevation above the sea be- 
ing from forty-five to two hundred feet. 


DISCOVERY OF NATIVE LEAD. 


It is stated as an interesting discovery in min- 
eralogy that native lead has been found in Thu- 
ringia, embedded in amygdaloidal melaphyre, and 
running through the rock in globules and strings. 
This announcement hasxcited much skepticism 
among mineralogists ; but the evidence of the 
fact is said to be quite incontestable. 


GREAT HEAT FROM STEAM. 


The apparent paradox of raising certain solu- 
tions, by means of steam at 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit, to an appreciably higher degree than this, 
has been presented by Mr. Spence. Thus he se- 
lects a solution of some salt (as nitrate of soda) 
having a high boiling-point, or one of about 250 
degrees Fahrenheit, and this is placed in a yes- 
sel surrounded by a jacket. Steam is let into 
the intervening space nntil the temperature of 
212 degrees is reached. The steam is then shut 
off and an open pipe immersed in the solution, 
and steam from the same source thrown directly 
into the liquor. In a few seconds the thermom- 
eter begins to rise slowly, but continues to do so 
until it finally reaches the point of 250 degrees. 
This method, applicable in a great variety of 
ways, promises to be of immense value in ob- 
taining readily au unusually high degree of tem- 
perature, and one by means of which importaut 
chemical combinations and decompositions can 
be accomplished. 


INFUSION OF COAL AND CHALK. 


Some curious statements have lately beer pre- 
sented to the Microscopical Society of London, 
by Mr. Wake, in reference to the phenomena ob- 
served after macerating coal and other mineral 
substances in water. When a piece of coal is 
powdered as finely as possible and placed in wa- 
ter, it exhibits, after the lapse of a week, a curi- 
ous growth, which finally assumes the form of 
masses of regular vegetation of a black color, 
bearing one or more fronds; but intermingled 
are fibres apparently flattened, and perfectly 
black, occasionally attaining great length. Oth- 


er fibres are of a greenish hue, and seem to be 


interwoven with small black fronds. In addition 
to these there is a considerable quantity of a 
gelatinous substance which appears to exude 
from the coal matter; and there are small crys- 
the wa- 
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ter, together with minute moving protuberances 
extending from various parts of the coal sub- 
stance and the vegetation. 

Similar experiments made with chalk revealed 
minute organisms of various forms; some round, 
others like straight or curved tubes; and occa- 
sionally small bodies resembling the so-called 
eoccolites of the mud from the Atlantic sea-bot- 
tom. With these were certain minute moving 
bodies, quite similar to those found in the ex- 
periment with coal. In a little while black pro- 
tuberances were projected from the larger mass- 
es, having a movement like those from the coal 
infusion. After a time the particles appear to 
have a gelatinous coating, and in the course of 
some weeks become great conglomerated masses, 
having small projections at various points, the 
extremities of which are occasionally seen to 
move, and ultimately grow larger, and their 
movements more perceptible. In addition to 
these forms numerous small detached organisms 
are seen to move through the fluid, having small 
white spots in different parts. There is also an 
apparent vegetable growth, in the form of long, 
flat, semi-translucent fibres. Still more curious 
is the fact stated by Mr. Wake, that similar phe- 
nomena exist in the infusion of powdered lime- 
stone, differing in detail from those of the chalk, 
but not so much so in their general character. 
Experiments prosecuted with an infusion of em- 
ery exhibited results somewhat analogous, and 
presenting some striking peculiarities. 

The author, in his memoir, does not attempt 
to draw any inferences or establish any general- 
izations from his experiments as just recorded, 
not even to suggest that they may be the mere 
development of animal or vegetable spores float- 
ing in the atmosphere; nor how far some of the 
phenomena may be referable to the molecular 
movement of minute inorganic particles well 
known to microscopists. His investigations are 
still in progress, and will be subjected to as 
searching an examination as possible, in order 
to detect any fallacies or sources of error, and 
to establish the whole on a proper basis. We 
may say, however, that the idca that chalk con- 
tains actual living organisms, precisely identical 
with those which are now giving rise to the chalk 
formation at the bottom of the ocean, has been 
maintained by many naturalists, who have en- 
deavored to prove their positions by totally dif- 
ferent lines of reasoning. 


GLACIER ACTION ABOUT NEW HAVEN. 


Professor Dana has recently published an elab- 
orate aecount of the geology of the vicinity of 
New Haven, with special reference to the origin 
of its topographical features; and he endeavors 
to show that the region in question, in the gla- 
cial era, like that of New England to the north, 
was largely moulded at the surface by the action 


of a great glacier occupying the valley of the 


Connecticut, and by its under-flowing’ streams ; 
and that it was covered, in consequence of the 
subsequent melting of the ice, with stratified and 
unstratified drift formations simultaneously. He 
also endeavors to prove that icebergs, which have 
been assigned so important a part by some in the 
moulding of the surface of the country, had no 
part whatever in the matter, and that the sup- 
posed iceberg sea over New England had no ex- 
istence. 


NEW TEST FOR ARSENIC. 

A new test for arsenic is said to be'so success- 
ful that it will detect one part of this substance 
in a million parts, in solution, while the presence 
of antimony does not affect it at all. In apply- 
ing the test the arsenic liquid is mixed with hy- 
drochloric acid until fumes are apparent. Stan- 
nous chloride is then to be introduced, which 
produces a basic precipitate containing the great- 
er part of the arsenie, as a metal, mixed with 
stannic oxide. 


OCEAN CURRENTS, 


In a recent article on ocean currents, Mr. Croll 
discusses the question of the influence of the At- 
lantic Gulf Stream in affecting the temperature 
of Western Europe, and takes very decided issue 
with those who deny its agency in that respect. 
He estimates the total amount of water conveyed 
by the Gulf Stream at a current fifty miles wide 
and one thousand feet deep, moving at the rate 
of four miles an hour, and with a mean tempera- 
ture of sixty-five degrees at the moment of leav- 
ing the Gulf. During its northern journey it is 
calculated that it will cool down to forty degrees, 
losing, therefore, twenty-five degrees of heat. The 
total amount of heat transferred every day by the 
Stream amounts then toone hundred and fifty-four 
sextillions (154,000,000,000,000,000,000, 000) 
of foot-pounds—an estimate considerably less 
than that made by other authors. This quantity 
of heat he eonsiders to be very much greater than 
that carried by all the atmospheric currents that 
blow from the equator; and he thinks that the 
entire amount of heat transferred from the equa- 
torial regions by all the ocean currents must be 
enormous. 

While, however, insisting that the ameliora- 
tion of the temperature of Western Europe is 
due to the Gulf Stream, he does not think that 
this is effected by direct radiation, but by heat- 
ing the winds which blow over it toward the 
shore; since it is well known that in the north- 
ern hemisphere the general tendency of move- 
ments of the atmosphere is from west to east. 

Our author also finds that the low temperature 
of the southern hemisphere is owing to the com- 
parative absence of ocean currents, and that with- 
out any such currents at all the globe would not 


_be habitable; since, owing to the earth’s spher- 


ical form, too much heat is received at the equa- 
tor, and much too little at high latitudes, to make 
the earth a suitable dwelling-place for the human 
race, Under existing circumstanees, however, 
the excess of heat is carried by the currents from 
the equator toward the poles, and the counter 
eold currents return toward the equator, thus 
equalizing the temperature, and an average is 
kept up that answers all our material wants. 
Our author finally eomes to the conclusion that 
without the existence of the Gulf Stream the 
mean annual temperature of Great Britain might 
sink below the present midwinter temperature of 
Siberia, for all that ean be shown to the contrary. 

In this connection it may be proper to state 
that, according to Professor Henry, the heat of 
the Gulf Stream is carried to Europe by its being 
first taken up in the vaporization of water, which, 
borne in an easterly direction by the winds, con- 
denses into rain in Western Europe, and thus in 
so doing the heat is again given out. Such an 
explanation accounts equally well for the heat of 
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the rainy winters, both of Western Europe and 
of Northwestern America. 

Our author, in a second article, endeavors to 
prove that a chief éause of the secular change of 
climate at different epochs may be due to the 
deflection of ocean currents, and that, were the 
Gulf Stream of the Atlantic coast turned south- 
ward, and that of the North Pacifie also, the 
whole northern hemisphere would in a short time 
assume a normal condition, The climate would 
then probably resemble that of the glacial epoch, 
while the opposite hemisphere, receiving so much 
heat from the equator, would have a climate sim- 
ar to that which prevailed in the northern hem- 
isphere during a part of the miocene period, when 
North Greenland was as warm as England at the 
present day. ‘The causes which, according to ) 
Mr. Croll, deflect ocean eurrents, and which, in 
his opinion, have acted at various times upon 
them, so as materially to affect the terrestrial 
atmosphere, and the changes which may occur 
again, after the lapse of a sufficient length of 
time, our limits will not permit us to indicate 
here; and for their explanation we must refer 
to the original articles, published in the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Physical Magazine of 
1870. We may add, however, that our author 
finds in the absence of southward equatorial cur- 
rents of any magnitude the explanation of that 
peculiar condition by which the climate of the 
southern hemisphere is so much more rigorous 
than that of the northern, and by which in re- 
gions of the latitude of England the thermometer 
seldom rises above 42 degrees, and never above ! 
51, while snow may fall on any day in the year. | 

It is rather startling to reflect that the shifting | 
a few degrees south of its present position of the 
equatorial current of the Atlantic, between South 
America and Africa, would turn its entire stream 
into another direction, or that of the Brazilian 
branch; so that, instead of flowing chiefly into 
the Gulf of Mexico, as at present, it would pass 
into the Southern Ocean, and the Gulf Stream 
be stopped. This stoppage of the Gulf Stream 
would place Europe under a glacial condition, 
while the temperature of the Southern Ocean 
would be very greatly elevated. 


RHEEA, OR CHINA GRASS. 


Much attention has been directed in India to- 
ward the cultivation of the China grass, of the 
variety called rheea; and a large quantity has 
been raised in that eountry without its having 
been taken hold of to any great extent by man- 
ufactuters. The principal difficulty is understood 
to be the want of suitable machinery for separa- 
ting the fibre and the bark from the stem, and 
the fibre from the bark, the expense of doing 
this by hand being too great for ordinary use. | 
In view of the faet that the elimate of India is | 
especially adapted to the cultivation of this plant, | 
the Governor-General has just announced that he 
has been authorized to offer a prize of $25,000 
for a machine that shall be capable of producing 
a ton of fibre, of a quality that shall average in 
value not less than $250 per ton in the English 
market, at a total cost of all the processes of | 
manufacture, and allowance for wear and tear in- 
cluded, of not more than $75 per ton. This is 
to include all the operations performed after the 
cutting and transportation of the plant to the 
place of manufacture, and the completion of the 
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manufacture of the fibre of the quality prescribed, 
The machinery must be simple, strong, durable, 
and cheap, and should be suited for erection at 
or near the plantation, as the refuse material is 
said to be valuable for use as a manure for eon- 
tinued eultivation. 

The government of India will furnish, on ap- 
plication through its Secretary of State, a supply 
of carefully dried stems and specimens of the 
fibre separated from the bark, to all mechanical 
firms desirous of eompeting for the reward. One 
year from the date of the advertisement, J anuary 
11, 1870, is allowed for the preparation of the 
machinery and transportation to the locality where 
the trial is to be made. 

Both the rheea grass of India and the ramie 
of China are derived from varieties of the Boeh- 
meria tenacissima, As ‘‘ramie,” the plant has 
been widely diffused in North America by the 
National Botanic Garden and the United States 
Agricultural Department, and much detail re- 
specting its culture and character will be found 
in the valuable publications of the latter estab- 
lishment. As soon as all the problems respect- 
ing its preparation are solved it will doubtless 
become of great economic importance in the 
United States; and the reward offered by the 
India government might not inappropriately be 
supplemented by another on the part of our own 
authorities, 


COLORING MATTER IN COAL TAR. 


The tar produced in the distillation of coal for 
the manufacture of ordinary burning gas, at one 
time looked upon as mere refuse, has more re- 
cently proved of much commercial value, on ac- 
count of the great variety of chemical products, 
especially of coloring matter, which it contains. 
It has been estimated that 100 pounds of the tar 
will furnish, on an average, 3 pounds of com- 
mercial and 13 pounds of pure benzole, out of 
which 8 pounds of commercial nitro-benzole can 
be obtained. These 3 pounds of nitro-benzole 
furnish 24 pounds of rosaniline; and from this, 
again, are obtained 3.37 pounds of the raw ani- 
line red, out of which 1.12 pounds of pure fuch- 
sine can be made. Since 100 pounds of coal 
furnish, on an average, 3 pounds of tar, it re- 
quires, therefore, about 3000 ponnds to furnish 
1 pound of pure fuchsine. It is estimated that 
all the gas-works in Europe consume annually 
about 160,000,000 cwt. of coal; so that the gas 
tar which they furnish will yield about 58,000 
ewt. of fuchsine. 


RENDERING WOOD FIRE-PROOF. 


Among the various methods recently suggested 
for rendering wood practically incombustible, 
those of most value appear to be eommon salt 
and soluble glass, or the so-called water-glass, 
By using the latter substance in filling the pores 
of the wood, and eoating its surface with a thin 
layer of cement, the danger from fire ean be re- 
duced almost to the minimum. For this purpose 
the wood is first well dried, and then allowed to 
remain for twenty-four hours in-a solution of one 
part of water-glass in three parts of water, after 
which it is to be removed, dried for some days 
in the air, and then again immersed in the above- 
mentioned solution for twenty-four honrs. Aft- 
er a second drying it is to be coated with a mix- 
ture of one part of fresh cement and four parts 
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of water-glass solution, the bath previously used 
being available for this latter mixture. No more 
cement should be mixed at one time than is to be 
applied immediately, as it becomes hard and can 
not again be dissolved. After the first eoat has 
dried thoroughly another layer is to be put on, 
and finally a coating of water-glass by itself, 


which results in giving the wood a smooth, glassy | 


appearance, 

Should the timber be too large for immersion 
in the bath, it shonld be moistened by successive 
applications of the solution from a hose, care 
being taken to save the excess which runs off, 
So as to use it again, ‘The cement may be ap- 
plied by means of a coarse whitewash brush. 
The timber should not be planed smooth, but 
should be left with the rough saw cuts upon it, 
so as to facilitate the absorption of the liquid. 
The final application of the cement will give a 
smooth appearance, and the natural roughness 
of the wood will aid in its adhesion, Any cracks 
in the timber should be filled up thoroughly with 
the cement. 

Timber thus prepared acquires a very solid, 
compact character; the original material is of 
comparatively little consequence. Indeed, the 
more porous the wood, the more readily does 
it become permeated by the preservative solu- 
tion. Experiments have been tried with tim- 
ber of greater or less thickness, prepared in this 
way; and the result has gone to show that it 
was practically incombustible, a degree of heat 
which would otherwise have consumed it in a 
very short time having no effect whatever. ‘The 
author of this process, therefore, confidently 
recommends his method as a complete safe- 
guard against fire; and says the cost of the ap- 
plication is so trifling, in comparison with the re- 
sults to be obtained, that he expects before long 
to seeit in very generaluse. He suggests. a simi- 
lar treatment of sleepers for railways, guarantee- 
ing a durability at least ten times as great as that 
of wood in its natural condition. 


ALBERTYPE PRINTING. 


We lave already given an account of the gen- 
eral process by which the beautiful reproductions 
of pliotographic pictures are made by the method 
of Albert, the lithographic stone being replaced 
by a polished plate of glass, upon which the pho- 
tographic picture is taken, and from which the 
prints are made. Certain details of this ‘* Al- 
bertyping” were fora time kept secret, so that 
it was difficult to imitate the results obtained 
by Albert; but recently a fuller account of the 
whole has been published. 

The general advantages of the process, as 
summed up by the inventor, are, that as many 
as from five hundred to a thousand impressions 
cau be taken from a single plate, so that the or- 
dinary lithographic stones or metal plates can be 
dispensed with, and a much cheaper plate of mirror 
glass used in their stead, from which one picture 
can be removed and another readily substituted. 
The impressions obtained are of incomparable 
purity, without any grain, and of a softness in 
the middle tones, and with a freedom from spots 
and irregularities, leaving nothing to be desired. 


POISONOUS COLORING OF FRUIT SIRUPS. 


A note of alarm has been raised in regard to 
the employment of aniline dyes for coloring va- 


rious liquids and fruit sirups, used extensively 
as beverages; and the dangerous effects likely 
| to result from the use of such mixtures are care- 
fully pointed out. ‘The following are some of 
the methods of distinguishing between the true 
fruit juices and those that have been colored by! 
any of the aniline dyes, 

Genuine fruit sirnps become completely de- 
prived of their color by means of chlorine; and 
while aniline colors are also destroyed, a black 
deposit is left, which is readily recognized. Sul- 
phurie acid, nitric acid, and hydrochloric acid 
render the red colors of genuine sirups brighter, 
and color the artificial of a yellowish orange. 
Caustic potash decolorizes fuchsine sirups, and 
changes the red fruit sirups into a dirty green. 
Carbonate of potash does not alter the color of 
artificial sirups, but changes the genuine to green. 
Acetate of lead produces a greenish deposit in a 
genuine fruit sirup, and a red one. in fuchsine 
sirup. A similar change takes place in the grad- 
nal addition of alum and carbonate of potash. 
Aldehyde changes sirups colored with aniline to 
blue. 


REMOVAL OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES FROM 
WATER. 


It is well known that the presence of any or- 
ganic substances in water, used in the manufac- 
ture of ale or beer, is very detrimental to the 
quality and flavor of these beverages, and various 
methods have been suggested for removing them. 
Permanganate of potash has been employed in 
many instances; but a much better application 
is said to consist in the use of black oxide of 
iron. This is obtained most readily by heating 
powdered red hematite iron ore with saw-dust in 
a crucible, If impure water is allowed to per- 
colate through a layer several inches thick of 
this black oxide of iron, the organic constituents 
will be completely neutralized. Such filters of 
black oxide of iron have been in use for several 
years without having lost their efficiency. 


PROTECTION TO WALLS AND CHIMNEYS. 


The decay of marble fronts and other con- 
structions of stone into which lime or magnesia 
enters as 4 component, and of the mortar joints 
in brick chimneys and walls, which in many 
cities has become so serious a difficulty, is at- 
tributed to the continued evolution of sulphur- 
ous and sulphurie acid by the combustion of 
coal—each ton of the coal being capable of sup- 
plying about seventy ponnds of oil of vitriol. In 
addition to the chemical corrosion, a mechanical 
disintegration is supposed to be produced by the 
alternating solution of the sulphates formed, and 
their recrystallization on the surface and in the 
pores of the stone. It is stated that this action. 
can be almost entirely prevented by applying to 
the clean surfaces an aqueous solution of super- 
phosphate of lime, which, acting on the carbon- 
ate of lime, produces the unalterable diphosphate , 
of lime, For magnesian limestones baryta may 
be added. ‘The cost of materials is but trifling, 
and one gallon of solution will give two coats 


to three hundred square feet. of surface. ‘The: 
strength of the stone and its resistance to ab- 
sorption of moisture are said to be greatly in- 
creased by the process, a matter of importance 
where the freezing of water in the pores of the 
stone is onc cause of decay. : rl 
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FLIES. 

The naturalist recognizes many hundreds of 
kinds of flies in this country ; but in onr house- 
hold economy we reduce them mainly to three 
sorts: house-flies, biting-flies, and bluebottle or 
blowflies. ‘The latter is readily distinguished ; 
the two former are frequently confounded, al- 
though easily known apart by the naturalist or 
an acute observer. ‘They may, however, al- 
ways be identified at a glance by the position 
they assume on a wall. A common _ house- 
fly almost invariably rests with its head down- 
ward, and, however it may alight, works its way 
round until this direction is assumed. ‘The 
biting-flies, on the contrary, as nniversally rest 
with the head pointing upward, acting, in this 
respect, precisely like the eqnally blood-thirsty 
mosqnito. ‘The brother of an eminent Russian 
entomologist now residing in the United States 
observed a peasant in his own conntry killing 
some of the flies on a wall of his hut without dis- 
turbing others, and, on being questioned, he 
gave as a reason that those with the heads up 
were ‘‘ biters,’’ and the others were not. A care- 
ful examination of the facts by the entomologist 
himself proved the accuracy of the generalization 
thus made by an ignorant bnt observant man. 


BISULPHITE OF LIME. 


This substance is eapable of some important 
practical applications. A fluid drachm added to 
a pound of spermaeeti, bcar’s grease, old cream, 
lard, or other oily preparations of ointments, will 
cause them to remain perfectly sweet for a long 
time, sometimes for many months, preventing any 
taint or rancidity. Beef-tea and jellies, which 
turn sour so readily in sick-rooms or hospitals, 
can be kept unchanged by stirring in a few drops 
of the bisulphite solution to each pint. Cloth- 
ing soaked in the solution, and hung up, be- 
comes perfectly disinfected, without any disagree- 
able odor, as is the case when carbolic acid is 
employed. It can also be nsed in the preserva- 
tion of speeimens of natural history and anatomy. 


NEW METHOD OF DESICCATION. 


Mr. Reisehauer has devised an improved meth- 
od of extracting the aqueous components of or- 
ganic objects, se as to accomplish very interest- 
ing results. It consists in taking a plate of 
glass, ground smooth like the plate of an air- 
pump, and placing on it a vessel half filled with 
chloride of calcium, upon which ether is poured. 
A capsule containing the object to be desiccated 
is placed above the ether, and a bell glass with 
ground base is applied over the whole, resting 
on the glass plate. ‘The ether gives up its water 
to the chloride of calcium, and takes it from the 
organic matter, until the latter becomes com- 
pletely anhydrous. Certain animal substances 
retain their flexibility and perfection of struc- 
ture in a remarkable degree, especially the skin, 
the intestines, the lungs, liver, etc. 


NESTING-PLACE OF PENGUINS, 


The large penguins of the Antaretic Ocean ex- 
hibit a eurious peculiarity in the plate of deposit 
of the single egg laid by them. ‘This, instead 
of being placed in a nest, as with other birds, is 
held between the legs and feathers of the belly, 
and transported by the bird wherever it goes un- 
til hatched. 


THATCIING MACHINE. 

At a recent agricultural exhibition in England 
| much interest was attracted by a multiple needle 
sewing-machine for making thatching. For this 
purpose the straw is placed upon an inclined feed 
board, whence it is drawn continuously through 
the machine, which converts it into a dense woof 
impervious to rain. ‘The needles are supplied 
With strings, and may be adjusted for straight, 
curved, or zigzag lines of stitching; and as the 
stitches are perfectly secured, the thatch may be 
cut up into lengths without becoming loose. A 
web of five feet in width, with a thickness of 
three-quarters of an incl to two inches, and of 
any length, can be readily manufactured and 
applied as thatching, or for matting of rooms, 
walks, railroad cars, etc., having the advantage 
for the latter purpose, on account of the slight 
cost of production, of admitting renewal when- 
ever soiled by use. 


ARTIFICIAL RUBBER. 


A kind of artificial India rubber is now made 
in Paris, which replaces true rubber in the man- 
ufacture of various articles, since it is a homo- 
geneous and elastic substance, insoluble in oils, 
whether mineral or vegetable, and not attacked 
by hydrogen. It is used for the purpose of ren- 
dering tight, wooden vessels intended to contain 
petroleum, benzine, ethcr, ete., or in the con~ 
struction of flexible tubes impervious to coal gas, 
in making printers’ rollers, in insulating electric- 
al wire, in galvanoplastic reproductions, in clos- 
ing bottles hermetically, aud many other appli- 
cations. ‘The cost is given at only about twenty- 
five cents per pound, ‘The composition of this 

| substance is not stated; but it is, in all proba- 
bility, essentially a mixture of gelatine and glyc- 
erine, as these are known to have, when com- 
bined, a]l the properties claimed for the new art- 
ificial rubber. 


REMOVAL OF HUSK FROM GRAIN, 


The snbject of removing the outer husk of 
grain by means of chemical applications contin- 
ues to excite the interest of economists. A 
liquid well fitted for the purpose, according to 
Mr. Weiss, is prepared in the following manner: 
The general operation consists in moistening the 
grain with an alkaline solution, which is prepared 
by boiling, for one or two hours, two parts of 
common calcined soda in thirteen parts of water, 
and adding one part of quick-lime previously 
dissolved in three parts of water. This forms a 
cheap caustic soda, which is to be applied by 
means of & watering-pot, the mass of grain being 
stirred continually. Seven quarts of this solu- 
tion are sufficient to remove the hull from two 
hundred pounds of grain, at a small cost, the 
liquid having the property of dilating the tissues 
of the exterior thin envelope of the grain which 
; forms the pure bran, and which is then easily 
i detached by the slightest friction. ‘The opera- 
tion does not require more than fifteen to twen- 
ty-five minutes of time, and leaves to the grain 
all its nutritive qualities, since the oniy portion 
removed is the dry woody hull, on the outside. 


SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


Our readers are all familiar with the existenee 
of spots on the surface of the sun, and their va- 
rlation in number and size from one time to 
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another, The existence of these spots, and the 
question of their periodicity, have been investiga- 
ted by astronomers for some years past, and sever- 
al successive periods of appearance and disappear- 
ance have been established quite satisfactorily. 
The principal of these are an eleven-year pe- 
riod, a fifty-six-year period, a two-hundred-and- 
twenty-three-day period, a twenty-seven-day pe- 
riod, and a five-hundred-and-eighty-four-day pe- 
riod. Among other causes for the occurrence of 
these spots, and their periodicity, that of planeta- 
ry disturbance has been warmly urged, although 
the precise connection between the position of 
the planets and the solar spots is not yet estab- 
lished. Professor Kirkwood, an eminent Amer- 
ican astronomer, has lately published an elabo- 
rate memoir, in which, as a summary of his in- 


vestigations, he states that the fact of the con- 
nection between the changes of the solar spots 
and the position of certain planets is unquestion- 
able, and that a particular region of the solar 
surface is more susceptible than others to plan- 
etary disturbances, these occurring, as they do, 
between definite parallels of latitude, the number 
being greater in the northern than the south- 
ern hemisphere of the sun. He also announces 
that of the cycles of variation above mention- 
ed, that of eleven years has been traced to the 
influence of Merenry; and that the marked ir- 
regularity of this period, from 1822 to 1867, is 
equally due to the disturbing action of Venus 
also; and finally, that the fifty-six-year cycle is 
determined by the joint action of Mercury and 
the earth. 


Chitor’s Wrstorical Berard, 


UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on April 29. The events 

of the month demanding attention in our 
summary are few. Scarcely any thing has been 
accomplished by Congress. —The Texas bill was 
finally passed March 30. The proviso was strick- 
en out declaring that the act shall not in any man- 
ner affect the conditions and guarantees upon 
which the State was originally annexed and ad- 
mitted. On March 31 Messrs. Hamilton and 
Flanigan, Senators elect ftom Texas, were qual- 
ified and took their seats. The delegates from 
that State to the House of Representatives were 
also duly qualified. —General Adelbert Ames, 
Senator elect from Mississippi, was admitted to 
his seat April 1.—In the House, on the 4th, a 
bill was passed, 114 to 40, fixing the first Monday 
in November as the day for electing Representa- 
tives and Delegates to Congress in all States and 
Territories. —On the 6th, in the House, charges 
were made against General O. O. Howard rela- 
tive to his conduct of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
A resolution of investigation was ordered.—The 
bill declaratory of the law in regard to the in- 
come tax was passed 'in the Senate on the 7th. 
It continues for the present year the tax on sal- 


aries, dividends, and interest payable by corpora- | 


tions. The House, on the 23d, refused to con- 
cur in this provision, and asked for a Committee 
of Conference.—In the House a bill was passed 
on the 18th, by a vote of 86 to 83, for the appor- 
tionment of representation in the next Congress, 
fixing the number of members at 275, exclusive 
of Representatives from newly-admitted States. 


—The Northern Pacific Railway bill was passed | 
in the Senate April 21.—The Georgia bill was | 


passed in the Senate April 19 by a vote of 27 to 
25. ‘The bill, as amended, turns the State over 
to military rule again, and requires an election 
for a new Legislature in November next. It also 
vittually defeats the plans of the partisans of Gov- 
ernor Bullock to perpetnate their power. The 
bill was returned to the House of Representatives 
on the 20th, and on motion of Mr. Butler was 
referred to the Reconstruction Committee. A 
substitute by Mr. Logan, providing for an elec- 
tion in November, and declaring the State en- 
titled to an immediate representation in Con- 


| gress, was also referred to the Reconstruction 
Committee. 

The election of State officers in Connecticut, 
on the 4th, resulted in a majority of 700 votes 
for Mr. English, the Democratie candidate for 
Governor. 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


President Lopez, of Paraguay, was killed 
March 1 in a conflict between his forces and 
those of the Brazilian general. Mrs. Lynch, 
four children, and Lopez’s mother and brothers 
were captured. 

The Cuban situation presents very discoura- 
ging aspects to the insurgents. Numerous in- 
stances of surrender on the part of the latter 
hare been reported. The most significant fact 
bearing upon the situation is the return of Gen- 
eral Jordan to the United States. 


EUROPE. 


In Ireland there has been increased discon- 
tent, accompanied by numerous outrages against 
landlords and property. ‘The passage of the Irish 
Force bill by the British Parliament has greatly 
stimulated emigration from Ireland. ‘This Force 
bill—passed March 31—provides for a surveil- 
lance of the press, arbitrary arrests without war- 
rant, and the closing of inns at sunset. —The Uni- 
versity boat-race on the ‘Thames, April 6, result- 
ed in a victory for the Cambridge crew—for the 
first time in nine years. The race was won by a 
length, in 20 minutes and 30 seconds—the fastest 
time on record. 

In our last Record we stated that on March 
28 M. Ollivier, the French Premier, read to the 
Senate a statement of the motives for a new Sen- 
atus Consultum. This document is essentially a 
new constitution for France, through which the 
Emperor desires to establish his dynasty, and 
| through which, in return, he wishes to effect lib- 
|eral reforms. ‘The following is the text of the 

Senatus Consultum : 
Arr, 1, The Senate shares the legislative power 
with the Emperor and the Lower Chamber. It has 
the initiative of bills; nevertheless, every financial 
measure must first be voted by the other House. 


Anr. 2, The number of Senators may be raised to 
two-thirds of that of the Deputies, without including 
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those who are members by right of that high assem- 
bly, The Emperor can not uame more than tweuty in 
each year. z 

Ant. 3, The constituent power attributed to the 
Senate hy Articles 31 and 32 of the coustitutiou of 
Jannary 14, 1852, ceases to exist. 

Arr, 4, The dispositions annexed to the present 
Senatus Consultum, which are comprised in the Ple- 
biscites of December 14 aud 21, 1851, and December 
21 and 22, 1852, aud which sprang from it, form the 
constitution of the einpire. ; 

Art, 5. The coustitution can only be modified by 
the people. 

OHAPTER 11.—OF THE IMPERIAL DIGNITY AND TIE 

REOENOY. 

II. The imperial dignity couferred ou Napoleon Ti. 
by the Plebiscite of November 21, 1852, is hereditary iu 
the direct and legitimate heirs of Louis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, from male to male, in the order of primo- 
geniture, and to the perpetual exclusiou of womeu 
and their descendants, 

III. Napoleon IIT., if he has no male heir, can adopt 
the children and legitimate desceudants iu the male 
line of the hrothers of Napoleon I. The adoption is 
iuterdicted to the successors of Napoleon IIT. aud 
their descendants. If, after the adoption, Napoleon 
III, should have auy male heirs, the childreu so adopt- 
ed can not be called to sncceed him until after his le- 
gitimate successors. Such act of adoption is inter- 
dicted to the successors of Napoleon III. aud their 
heirs. 

TV. In default of a legitimate or adopted heir, are 
called to the throne Priuce Napoleon Bonaparte aud 
his direct heirs, natural and legitimate, from male to 
male by order of Drlmogentiare. and to the perpetual 
exclusion of women and their descendants. 

Y. In defanlt of a lawful or adopted heir of Napoleon 
III., and of the successors in the collateral line taking 
their rights from the preceding article, the people 
nomiuate the Emperor, aud regulate in his family 
the hereditary order from male to male, to the per- 
petual exclusion of females aud their desceudauts. 
Lhe draft of the Plebiscite is successively discussed in 
the Scuate and the Legislative Body on the proposi- 
tion of the Ministers formed into council of govern- 
meut. Up to the moment wheu the election of the 
new Emperor is terminated, the affairs of the state 
are directed by the Miuisters in office, formiug a coun- 
cil of government, aud deliberating by a majority of 
votes. 

VI. The memhers of the family of Napoleon IIL, 
called eventually to the chance of inheriting, aud their 
desceudants of both sexes, form part of the imperial 
family. They cau uot marry withont the Emperor's 
authorization; aud their marriage without that per- 
mission entails the privation of all claim to the suc- 
cession, both for the person contracting the said nnion 
aud for hisdescendants. Nevertheless, if there shonld 
not be any issne from such marriage, in case of a dis- 
solutiou caused hy decease, the prince who has con- 
tracted it recovers his right of succession. The Em- 
peror fixes the titles and conditions of the various other 
menibers of the family ; he has full authority over them, 
and regulates their duties and rights by statutes. 

VII. The regency of the empire is regulated by the 
Senatus Consultunr of July 17, 1856. However, in cases 
prowded for by paragraph three of article five, the 

egislative Body is convoked at the same time as the 
Senate. In the case foreseen iu the paragraph which 
follows the votes of the Legislative Body co-operate 
with those of the Senate iu the election of Regent. 

VII, The members of the imperial family, called 
eventually to the succession, take the title of French 
princes. The eldest son of the Emperor takes the ti- 
tle of Prince Imperial. 

TX, The French princes are members of the Senate 
and of the Council of State when they have attained 
the age of eighteeu years completed; hnt they can not 
sit in them without the consent of the Emperor. 
OUAPTER I11.—rORM OF THE EMPEROR'S OOVERNMENT. 

X. The Emperor goverus with the aid of the Minis- 
ters, the Seuate, the Legislative Body, aud the Coun- 
cil of State. 

XI, The legislative power is exercised collectively 
by the Emperor, the Senate, and the Legislative Body. 

XII. The initiative of laws belongs to the Emperor, 
the Senate, aud the Legislative Body. Nevertheless, 
every bill imposiug a tax must first be voted by the 
Lower Chamber. 

CHAPTER IV.—OF THE EMPRROR. 

XIII. The Emperor is responsihle to the French peo- 

ple, to whom he has always a right to make an appeal, 


XIV. The Emperor is the Chief of the State. He 
commands the land and sea forces, declares war, con- 
tracts treaties of peace, alliauce, and commerce, nom- 
juates to all posts, and fixes the regulations and de- 
crees necessary for the execution of the laws. 

XV. Justice is administered iu his name. 

XVI. He has the right to grant pardons and to ac- 
cord amnesties. 

VII. He sauctions and promulgates the laws. 

XVIII. The modifications to be hereafter made in 
the laws, cnstoms’ tariffs, or postal charges by inter- 
national treaties, will only be ohligatory after having 
beeu voted by the Chambers, : 

XIX, The Ministers depend only on the Emperor. 

(Reproduction of the Plebéscite.) They deliberate iu 
fee with his Majesty presiding, aud are respous- 
ible. 
XX. The Ministers can be members either of the 
Seuate or the Legislative Body. They can enter either 
assembly when they please, and have a right to be 
heard wheneyer they think proper to speak. 

XXI. The Miuisters, Seuators, Deputies, persous 
composing the Conncil of State, officers of the army 
and navy, judges and public functionaries, are to take 
the following oath: I swear obedience to tbe consti- 
tution and fidelity to the Emperor, 

XXII. The Senatus Consulta of the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1852, and 23d of April, 1856, relative to the civil 
list, remain in force. Iu future the allowauce to the 
Crown shall be fixed for the whole duration of the 
reign by the Legislature which meets after the Em- 
peror’s accession. 


OHALPTER VI.—OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 


XXVIII. The basis of election is the population. 

XXIX. The Deputies are retnrned by universal suf- 
frage, aud are to be voted for individually. 

XXX, They will be choseu for a period which can 
not be less than three years. 

XXXI. The Lower Chamber discusses and votes 
laws and taxes. 

XXXH. It chooses, at the commeucement of each 
session, its President, Vice-Presidentss aud Secre- 
taries, 

XXXTIL The Emperor convokes, adjourns, pro- 
togues, and dissolves the Chamher. In the latter 
case his Majesty is bouud to summon a new one with- 
iu six months. 

XXXIV. The sittings are puhlic, hnt at the request 
of five members they can be held in secret. 

ODAPTER V11,—OF THE OOUNCIL OF STATE. 

XXXYV. The Council of State is charged, under the 
directiou of the Emperor, to draw ap the bills and 
regulations of the puhlic administration, and to solve 
ay difficulties that may arise in the conduct of af- 
‘airs, 

XXXVI. It sustaius, in the name of the govern- 
meut, the discussion of bills in the Seuate and Leg- 
islative Body. 

XXXVII. ‘The Ministers hold rank in the Couucil 
of State, and have a right to sit there and vote. 

CUAPTER VIII.—OENERAL PROVISIONS, 


XXXVIII. Petitions can be preseuted either to the 
Senate or the Legislative Body. 

The reforms here proposed were to be submit- 
ted to the vote of the people on the Sth of May in 
the form of a Plebiscitum. Opportunities were 
granted for free discussion of the new Constitu- 
tion in public assemblies held between April 23 
and May 3. The army was allowed to vote on 
this occasion. ‘The Emperor’s measures have 
excited much disaffection among the “‘irrecon- 
cilables.” M. Buffet early in the month, and 
Count Daru about the middle of April, resigned 
their positions in the Cabinet. Still, in the Corps 
Législatif the government was supported by a 
vote of confidence, 227 to 48. On the 18th this 
Chamber adjourned until May 9. The debate 
on the Plebiscitum was closed in the Senate on 
April 19. Both the Emperor in his proclama- 
tion to the people, and the Premier in his official 
declarations, pronounce the result of this elec- 
tion to be the decision of the French people be- 
tween order and anarchy—between a stable gov- 
ernment and revolution, 
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ee Drawer has had frequent occasion to 
quote the abundant wisdom contained in 
some of the quaint and mirth-provoking sayings 
of Henry Ward Beecher. Our last sermon, it 
may be remembered, was ‘‘on to the memory 
of a bad young man—one of the wust that in the 
onscrutable ways of the divine peppusses was 
ever permitted toe locate in New Hampshire.” 
One ‘of Mr. Beecher’s last written sermonettes is 
on Sobriety, and his view of that virtue may be 
gathered from a few sentences. 

‘*Tivery man,” says he, “should be sober 
sometimes. I once knew one so unfortunate as 
to be sober all the time, and yet an honest man! 
We have known men that never smiled, or sel- 
dom, whose face was as rigid as an iron mask, 
and yet they were kind, simple, and rea//y relia- 
ble. But sucli are exceptional cases. Uniform 
sobriety is presumptively very much against a 
man. He who gives no play to the gentler feel- 
ings has something the matter with him that 
should be looked into before one trusts him far. 

**Mirth itself is not always honest. But it 
tends to openness, to sincerity, to sweetness. 
Mirth has better stuff in it to make a man of 
than sobriety has. It, too, is used sometimes 
as a mask for hypocrisy, but not half so often as 
sobriety is. 

“Only consider how many men quite empty 
and worthless, inwardly neither rich nor forceful, 
are kept agoing by the mere trick of gravity. 
When some men come to you it is like sunrise. 
Every thing seems to take new life, and shines. 
Other men bring night with them. ‘The chill 
shadow of their sobriety falls upon every inno- 
cent gayety, and your feelings, like birds at even- 
ing, stop singing and go to roost. Away with 
these fellows who go owling through life, all the 
while passing for birds of paradise! He that can 
not laugh and be gay should look well to him- 
sclf, He should fast and pray until his face 
breaks forth into light, 

** Here, too, are the immortal dullards who, it 
is to be feared, will never forsake the earth. 
Dull good men! ‘They live with the uniform 
consistency of stagnation. ‘They are said to be 
reliable. You always know where to find them. 
Safe men they are. They are none of your high- 
flyers, never extravagant, always where you found 
them last! Over their blessed faces hangs the 
twilight of sobriety. They are immense fega- 
tives. Nothing saves them from pity but their 
sobriety. Men worship that; and so dullness 
passes for consistent piety. 

** Behind the mask of sobriety how many pre- 
tenders pass themselves off! very one knows 
how wretchedly inconsistent with honor their out- 
door life is, but they have such a power of gloom 
in meetings that men respect their religious ex- 
perience! And so the young are taught that one 
can be eminently religious without being strictly 
honest or reliable. 

‘* Public sentiment is purifying itself. Men 
are beginning at last to understand that nothing 
is so cheerful, so full of liberty, so genial and 
joyous, as true religion. Christ called this sort 
of men children of Light. He ridiculed and de- 
nounced tlie long-faced hypocrites who ostenta- 
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tiously prayed and prayed, and got further from 
grace and humanity the longer they prayed. 
After lim came the apostles, who cry out to al 
good and true men, ‘Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
and again I say, Rejoice.’” 


A LITTLE triangular piece of legal wit was 
perpetrated in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at Washington, on 
‘‘ All-fools’ Day,” between a distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, Mr. Middleton, the clerk, 
and the able and witty ex-Attorney-General of 
the United States, from New York. 

**Mr. Middleton,” said Senator Carpenter, 
‘‘there is no statute of the United States that 
prohibits a man from making a fool of himself?” 

‘*Nor any decision of this court,” gravely re- 
joined the clerk. 

‘* And certainly,” quickly added Mr. Evarts, 
with a sly twinkle of the eye, ‘‘there is nothing 
in the practice of this court to warrant any other 
conclusion,” 


A LIrTLx story is told of President Woods, of 
Bowdoin College, in connection with the large 
painting in the college chapel, represcnting the 
conflict between Michael and the Dragon, in 
which the angel is supposed to be getting the 
upper hand of his disagreeable adversary. As 
the artist was desirous of completing the picture 
before Commencement week, but could not ac- 
complish it without working on the intervening 
Sunday, he applied to the President, and asked 
permission to paint on that day, stating the cir- 
cumstances under which he was placed, and 
deeming them a justification. President Woods, 
in his wonted dignity of manner and in his inim- 
itable style, replied, ‘* Well, Sir, I don’t know 
as there is any objection ; but” (looking over his 
spectacles, and hesitating a moment), ‘don’t 
you think that it might look as though the Drag- 
on was getting the better of Michael?’ The 
picture does rather warrant the conjecture that 
Michael was not making a perfect job of it. 


Here is a neat epigram that sprang up in 
some drawing-room of sixty years ago. It is 
probably English, but it has a suspicious French 
ring about it : 

“T’ve lost my mistress, horse, and wife; 
And, when I think on human hte; 
It’s well that it’s no worse, 
My mistress had grown lean and old; 
My wife was ugly and a scold; 
I'm sorry for my horse.” 


A ew days before the adjournment of the 
last session of the Legislature of North Carolina, 
a wealthy conservative from a distant portion of 
the State, happening to be in Raleigh, paid a 
visit to the capitol. ‘Taking a seat in the lobby 
of the Senate chamber, he meditated on the de- 
generacy of the times which permits colored men 
to hold seats in that body. He was roused from 
his reverie by a colored Senator, who arose, and 
in the course of his remarks used the familiar 
quotation from the 137th Psalm, ‘‘ Let my right 
hand forget her cunning,” etc. He could con- 


‘tain himself no longer, and, turning to a friend, 
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said: ‘‘Isn’t it disgusting to hear such an igno- 
. + 
ramus attempting to quote Shakspeare ?” 


Frew men are better remembered in Michigan 
than the late Rufus Hosmer, for many years ed- 
itor of the Detroit Advertiser. He left unpub- 
lished many anecdotes of the ‘* Karly Bar of 
Michigan,” which are quite worthy of being pre- 
served in book form. We are permitted by an 
editorial friend at Lansing to publish the follow- 
ing: 

‘ORNAMENTED Grounps.—Parks, a good-na- 
tured member of the Oakland bar, and not lack- 
ing in ability, entered the profession late in life, 
and at first was not very successful. One Satur- 
day, at the close of a term in which he had been 
particularly unsuccessful, he had taken up his 
file of papers, and in a pet had written on the 
back: ‘* All gone to h—!” 

Judge Whipple’s attention was called thereto 
by Hanscom, who pleasantly remarked : 

‘Tt is always a handsome sight to see Parks 
well laid out !” 


A Famity Surror.—A very pretty Oakland 
girl, not over eighteen years of age, brought a 
suit for breach of promise against a young mer- 
chant, who had changed his mind and taken a 
richer bride. 
> The trial came on, and the girl’s mother, a fat, 
red-faced old dame, was present in the bar, to 
give moral effect to the recital of her daughter’s 
wrongs. 

The counsel for the plaintiff, in summing up, 
descanted at length and with moving pathos upon 
‘“the enormity of the defendant's guilt in creep- 
ing into the bosom of this family” (here the old 
lady pinned her shawl closer), ‘‘and decciving 
and disappointing this fair girl!” 

Here the venerable mother could contain her- 
self no longer, but with gushing tears exclaimed : 

‘He deceived us all, gentlemen! Me and all 
the rest—me and all the rest!” 

The effect was magical, but not just what the 
old lady expected. 


Tureescorre YEARS AND Ten.—Old Sile 
Doty, of Hillsdale County—that most notorious 
evil-doer, thief, receiver of stolen goods, burglar, 
and eyery thing else bad—was arraigned before 
Judge Pratt (afterward of Honolulu) for horse- 
stealing. As usual, a clear case was proved 
against him, and he was brought up for sentence. 

Pratt was abrupt in manner, rough in tone, 
and severe in expression. ‘These traits were 
rather enhanced than mollified upon this occasion, 
He broke out with, ‘‘Stand up, ptisoner at the 
bar, Prisoner, how old are you?” 

“‘Vifty-three years, five months, and twenty 
days,” was the reply. 

The Judge took out his pencil and figured for 
a moment; then said: 

‘« Prisoner, I sentence you to hard labor in the 
State prison for sixteen years, six months, and 
ten days. This brings you to seventy years, be- 
yond which my jurisdiction don’t extend. Sher- 
iff, remove the prisoner !” 


Crime NECESSARY 1N A New Country.—A | 


mild and lenient man was old Judge , one 
of the earliest magistrates of Oakland under the 
first county judge system enacted by the Goy- 


ernor and judges. He had some peculiarities 
which might remind one of Dicky Riker, the fa- 
mous Recorder of New York, save that Dicky 
grew more and more severe, and the Oakland 
judge more and more forgiving, as age came 
upon them. Yet had they points of analogy, in 
that each used a certain rigmarole as a sort of 
peroration preceding the sentence passed upon a 
culprit. But mark the difference: 

Dickey used to say, when the prisoner was 
before him for sentence—no matter what the 
crime, even if it was eating his great-grandfa- 
ther’s head off— 

‘¢Prisoner, stand up. The crime of which 
you have been convicted is becoming very preva- 
lent in this community, and must be put a stop 
to! J give you five years.” 

Not so the sword-and-scale bearer of Oakland. 
His formula of conscience and dnty was differ- 
ent, though not less uniform—thus: 

‘Prisoner, hold up your hand. You have 
been found guilty of [larceny, assault and bat- 
tery, trespass, as the case might be]. But the 
Court takes into consideration that this is a new 
country. Society is nnsettled, nor are the laws 
understood. We must expect such things in 
settlng a new country. So I give you thirty 
days.” 

On one occasion a man was arraigned for will- 
ful perjury. He had property and standing, but 
the case was so clear that the jury pronounced 
him “ guilty” without leaving their seats, 

The prosecuting attorney was in ecstasies over 
what all criminal lawyers consider no small ex- 
ploit—the recovery of a verdict of guilty on an 
indictment for perjury. 

The prisoner being brought up for sentence, 
the Judge commenced : 

““You have been convicted of parjury, pris- 
oner. This is a grave offense; but I consider 
that this is a new country, and we must have 
some parjury among the difficulties of settling a 
new country. So I shall only give you thirty 
days in the county jail.” 

The prosecuting attorney, to wind up a case 
of false swearing, went outside the court-house 
and gave vent to a large volume of the genuine 
article. 


Aw indignant gentleman of Bangor, Maine, 
sends the following rasping criticism, accompa- 
nied with an anecdote: 

You have a habit there in New York, and else- 
wherg, of saying what is done ‘‘down in Maine.” 
Please inform us where your authority is for that 
form of expression, when history, geography, ge- 
ology, and every authority worthy of regard, puts 
Maine up. Didn't John Cabot discover Maine 
before New York was thought of? Isn’t Maine 
head and shouldtrs above every other Atlantic 
State—on the map? Weren't her foundations laid 
before those of any other state in the world? And 
don’t the sun greet her every morning before any 
other American State is awake? We do not ad- 
mit metropolitan authority; that don’t go down 
in this republic. We know that Maine leads the 
United States galaxy—that it is the East, the 
Orient, and lord! We don’t care what you call 
us, so long as we know that we are any thing but 
down. 

The above introduction was occasioned by 
your publication of an anecdote in the April 
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Drawer beginning ‘‘Down in Maine.” Now, I 
have a story about a judge that begins differently : 

In that part of our country which is greeted by 
the first rays of the morning sun, the intercourse 
between judges and criminals seems, now and 
then, to be of that pleasant, eolloquial sort that 
might be emulated with advantage elsewhere. 
An offender who, in either Byzantium or Salt 
Lake City, would have been deemed virtuous, so 
far as his crime was concerned, was brought be- 
fore a model judge for sentence. On being asked 
what he had to say why sentence should not be 
passed upon him, he commenced a speech in in- 
distinct tones, and was directed to come nearer 
to the Court. Leaving his dock, and placing 
himself directly under the droppings of the ju- 
dicial sanctuary, he said : 

“Oh, Judge, mercy! Iam an old man—’ 

** How old?” abruptly inquired the judge, who 
is something more than a sexagenarian. 

“Fifty-six.” 

‘“That’s not old. Go on.” 

“*Oh, Judge, be merciful! I am innocent. 
My wife left me. I wanted a home—wanted to 
be comfortable. My wife would not return. 
This woman came. I thought she would make 
mecomfortable. I hadnowife. I married her. 
Oh, righteous Judge, I meant no wrong! I did 
it innocently. A short time more in jail will be 
ample punishment. Oh, Judge, be merciful!’ 
The judge is a humorist. With a sly twinkle 
of the eye he inquired : 

“*You have served one or two terms in State 
prison ?” 

“Yes, oh, Judge!” 

‘You would like a home, and to be comfort- 
able. You have acquaintances in Thomaston. 
You can not be comfortable in this dark, dreary 
jail, with nothing todo. In Thomaston you will 
have business enough to occupy your aticntion. 
You do not want to be idle. Take my advice 
and go down to Thomaston, and see your old ac- 
quaintances and keep yourself employed for eight- 
een months, and you will be as comfortable as I 
can make you!” 

The ‘‘pleasant” and “colloquial” manner in 
which this was said seemed to satisfy the prison- 
er that the judge knew what was best for him, 
and had done him a service. He went back to 
the dock apparently relieved, and is now making 
himself ‘‘ comfortable” in the State prison. 

So justice is administered in the American 


Orient. ‘The public is protected, and bigamists 
are made ‘‘comfortable” without wives. Your 
New York robbers of the Bowdoinham Bank, 
however, are not so ‘‘comfortable” in that 
““home.” 


Iv good old times, when the youthful mind re- 
ceived its impression of Maine from the repre- 
sentation, in ‘* Parley’s Geography for Children,” 
of a Penobscot chief, adorned with feathers, war- 
paint, and tomahawk, monarch of all he surveyed, 
among the shingles of Bangor, a trial for murder 
occurred in that city, wherein one of the aborig- 
ines was the most important witness for the pros- 
ecution. On the preliminary examination wheth- 
er he comprehended the nature and effect of an 
oath the wild child of the forest seemed a little } 
confused. Able eounsel in vain endeavored to 
extort a sense of his responsibility. ‘The yener- 
able Chief Justice interposed, and, with that so-| 


lemnity of manner which was always impressive, 
he inquired of the witness as follows: ‘‘ Peol 
Sabattis, do you believe that if a man dies he 
shall live again?” ‘‘ Not by d—d sight,” was the 
profane reply, ‘‘ Indian no die but once; once 
dead, always dead!” It is hardly necessary to 
add that Pcol’s testimony was not received. 


Brotner N: , a highly respectable mem- 
ber of the legal profession in an adjoining coun- 
ty, was always, sound in matters of law, but never 
particularly brilliant in the presence of that great 
palladium of American liberty and umbrella of 
our rights sometimes called a jury. On one oc- 
casion his exordium in a criminal case rather de- 
tracted from his influence. ‘‘ Coming from all 
parts of the county as you do, gentlemen, and 
acquainted with all kinds of rascality as al! of you 
undoubtedly are” (here the foreman smiled), 
‘fand especially you, Mr. Foreman, I doubt if a 
case of equal atrocity to this ever was within your 
experience !” 


“I po not ask you, gentlemen of the jury,” 
said an unfledged member of the bar, ‘‘to go 
back with me through the immeasurable vista of 
by-gone centuries and examine the explorations 
and resources of science; I do not ask you to 
accompany the astronomer into the starry firma- 
ment, or to discover the secrets of creation! No, 
gentlemen, I want nothing of that! I only ask 
you to start with me from the eounty jail, and 
travel two miles and a half on the road toward 
Belmont Corner!” 


Sprrcray pleading has been long abolished in 
the New England States, and replications, re- 
joinders, rebutters, and surrebutters have fallen 
into disuse. When they obtained, it was once 
alleged, in the pleadings of a ease brought upon 
a marine policy of insurance, that the vessel was 
wrecked and totally lost by the act of God, and 
throngh no fault of the owners or persons on 
board. The opposite attorney “‘ traversed” in re- 
joinder, “‘that whereas, in truth and in fact, the 
said loss was not the act of the sa1p God, but 
occasioned solely by the barratrous and fraudu- 
lent course of the master!” 


Mr. A , of F , was ajoker. He once 
represented his town in the Legislature, and on 
his way to the capital stopped to dine at an hotel. 
On putting on his coat to start he had much dif 
ficulty in working into it. Some one remarked 
that the tailor had given him a tight fit. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said he, ‘‘the tailor did well enough, but the 
last Representative from our town was @ good 
deal smaller than Iam!” I(t appears that they 
had a legislative coat in F , which each Rep- 
resentative filled in turn, When A was 
nominated they forgot his rotundity of person. 


Mentron has already been made in the Drawer 
of the man who, like Esau, ‘‘ sold his birth-right 
for a mess of potash;” but ‘‘it has not been for 
this honorable court,” in the language of Sergeant 
Buzfuz, to place upon record the stump-speaker 
who hoped to sec all his political enemies ‘hanged 
upon a gallows higher than Harriman !” 


Ar sea, time, instead of being reckoned by 
hours, is divided into watches of four hours each. 
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From four o'clock to six, and from six to eight, 
there are half divisions, nautically termed ‘‘ dog- 
watches.” In an insurance case, the counsel 
asked an old salt ‘‘at what time of day a certain 
collision occurred.” His reply was, ‘‘ About the 
middle of the first dog-watch.”’ The learned 
barrister caught at the idea, and in summing 


up enlarged upon it somewhat as follows: ‘‘ You | 


can imagine, gentlemen of the jury, the care 
which existed on the occasion, when, as appears 
from the plaintiff’s own witnesses, this valnable 
ship and her cargo, and the lives of passengers 
and crew, were intrusted to what, gentlemen ?— 
why, to the inere watch of a dog!” 


As illustrating tbe manner in which the true 
New England Yankee always evades being ‘‘ cor- 
nered,” Arthur Gilman tells a capital story of a 
Yankee schoolmaster who was always bragging 
about the United States. In conversation with 
an Iinglishman he said, ‘ We can lick you right 
smart. We've allus done it, and we can do it 
again. At Lexington, Concord, Saratoga, Bunk- 
er Hill, and lots of them places, we give you fits.” 

“Yes,” said the Englishman, ‘‘I do remem- 
ber those places; but then there was the battle 
of White Plains [at which the Americans suffered 
a severe defeat, and were much disheartened]. 
We rather beat you there.” 

**Wa’al, you did. I forgotall about that. I 
shouldn’t have thought of it if you hadn’t a-spoke 
ofit. But then, yon see, at that battle the Amer- 
icans somehow didn’t seem to take any interest 
in the fight !” 


“Tue counsel for the plaintiff,” said a gay 
and festive attorney of the Superior Court, ‘‘has 
been somewhat discursive in his remarks to you. 
He has alluded to almost every thing in the pages 
of history, ancient and modern. He has socked 
with old Socrates, roamed with old Romulus, 
ripped with old Euripides, and canted with old 
Cantharides. But, gentlemen of the jury, what 
has that got to do with this case? All his alle- 
gations are false, and the old alligator knows it 
himself. My client don’t need any of this fine 
talk. Look at him, gentlemen, and say, if you 
can, that he hasn’t done the honest thing by the 
plaintiff! From his youth np he has been as you 
now find him—A No. 1, extra inspected, scaled 
and screened, copper-fastened, free from scoots, 
silver-steel, buck-horn handle, nine yards to the 
dollar, thread thrown in!” 


“BroTuER Jones,” said a Western judge to 
a counselor who was employing his eloquence in 
behalf of a criminal, ‘‘you are misquoting the 
law to the jury.” ‘‘I don’t care any thing about 
the law, your Honor,” was the reply; ‘but if 
you want to talk justice, 1’l2 go you blind!” 


Tue eighth day of April was rendered note- 
worthy hereabout by three great occurrences: 
The funeral of General Thomas; the hanging of 
Jack Reynolds, the man who said ‘‘ hanging for 
murder was played out in New York ;” and the 
grand celebration of the colored population on 
account of the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. Noticing the flags on the City Hall at 
Brooklyn draped in mourning and hanging at 
halfmast, a gentleman, who was not aware that 


the funeral of General Thomas was to take place | 


on that day, asked a friend whom he met what 
the display meant. The friend—one of the kind 
who says his best things on the spur of the mo- 
ment—stopped, looked up, and with an air of 
bewilderment answered: ‘‘I don’t know ; guess 
the flags must be in mourning for the passage of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, or else for the hanging of 
Jack Reynolds!” Rather hard on the Common 
Council who control the Brooklyn City Hall. 


Sry continues to pervade certain parts of Iowa, 
thongh vigorous efforts are made to extirpate it. 
A praiseworthy effort in that direction was made 
recently in one of the enterprising towns of that 
State. A prominent banker, noted for exacting 
more than legal ‘‘usance” on loans, was active 
at a revival, and, while wrestling in prayer, be- 
sought the Lord to humble the rebellious spirits 
of sinners, that they might take more interest in 
serious things. ‘‘ Yes,” remarked an unawakened 
citizen, ‘‘ three per cent. a month, with real es- 
tate ‘collats.’” Every body in meetin’ seemed 
to know what was meant. 


Tue only good, so far, that has been evolved 
in the discussion of the proposition to remove the 
national capital from Washington to some ju- 
venile city of the West has been to provoke a lit- 
tle fun. It seems, to the Drawer, that the only 
really correct and impregnable view of the mat- 
ter is the view taken by the Hon. J. A. Johnson, 
of California, who exploits the idea that the true 
locality for a capital is in California. ‘A long 
time ago,” he admits, ‘‘ Washington city was a 
name that could not be pronounced without kin- 
dling emotions of patriotism, whereas now it sug- 
gests only a great ragged picture of negro pro- 
cessions, election riots, and a lobby of white spec- 
ulators who could not be satisfied by a legisla- 
tive donation of the whole world, unless it was 
tendered with a vote of thanks.” He proposes, 
therefore, the Pacific, where pacification may be 
found in the soil, the air, the fruits and the juices, 
the ledges and the placers. ‘Let us go,” he 
says, ‘‘and locate the capital at ‘Red Dog,’ 
among the breezy pines, whose long, slanting 
shadows fall with witchery to charm upon the 
surrounding hills; where the mountain streams 
babble music to the glass-slippered fairies, and 
invite the ‘howling coyote’ to lap of their waters, 
If this grand site, seated in a saddle in the mount- 
ains, pleases not your fancy, then ‘You Bet’ is 
a fitting place. No hostile fleet can ever there 
ascend, ‘You Bet’is toohigh. ‘You Bet,’ our 
future capital, can never be shaken by mortal 
foe. ‘You Bet,’ onr capital, is above tide-water. 
But if you like it not, ‘Yuba Dam’ is a favor- 
able place. But, still further and last, if you 
will accept none of these for safety or for beanty, 
then ‘Jackass Gulch’ is an appropriate place ; 
there every ass can bray ‘with none to molest 
or make him afraid.’ 

‘‘Moreover, ‘Red Dog’ is a name implying 
fervent domestic attachment, and should bring 
‘fond memories of the past’ to the mind of every 
truly loyal gentleman present. ‘You Bet’ im- 
plies genial good-humor, affability of manners, 
and a carelessness in financial matters equal to 
that of the cabinet officers who footed up the 
estimates for our appropriations. ‘ You Bet,’ as 
a place of safety from a warlike foe, has no equal 
on this continent. Mad,'Troy been ‘You Bet,’ 
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‘you bet’ it would be standing to this day, and 
Hector would be driving the ‘turn out’ of A’chilles 
through its streets, 

‘But why take time to present the advant- 
ages of ‘ Red Dog,’ ‘You Bet,’ and ‘ Yuba Dam,’ 
when ‘Jackass Gulch’ can hardly meet with op- 
position? Jack is a jolly fellow; ass is the su- 
perlative, stentorian, verbose orator; gulch means 
a nice shady place, with rippling waters, where 
gold may be fonnd. Who could wish for more 
—jolly fellows, long thundering speeches, plenty 
of money, and lying in the shade? No leave to 
print there; 
well-digested piece in peace. He of the true 
Bashan thunder could roar and make his tale 
ring about your ears to his heart’s content. There 
we should have no infamous measures in an in- 
famous Congress to bring us to disgrace, On 
the contrary, we should be as innocent children 
tickled with the funny prattle of the cooing daws. 
There ‘Shoo, Fly’ must 
ingless hymn to the Congo gods. There’ the 
thick hide of the rhinoceros necd never ridge it- 
self in puckers, flicker, or flinch in fear of the 
little stingers that play and dance and siug in the 
speaking rays of the setting sun.” 


THEsE news-boys—what persistent little fel- 
lows theyare! Coming down town on an Eighth 
Avenue car last week, one of them rushed in, 
with ‘Sun, Sir?—have a Sun?—ere’s the Sun ¢ 
and coming up to fat, elderly woman, with large 
basket on lap, ‘bound for Washington Market, 
** Have a Sun, ma’am ?” “*No, I should think 
not,” replied the pinguid female; ‘‘I’ve got six 
now, and they're enough to bother the life out 
of a body!” Their océupation is to “shine Cem 
up) for all.” 


CHILDREN are bornin Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
in the same general sort of way in which they 
are born elsewhere. Occasionally there is an ex- 
ception, A little stranger recently slipped into 
the world in that oleaginous locality, quite to 
the surprise of a youthful brother, whose perti- 
nacious interrogatories as to whence came he 
were answered, ‘from heaven.” This quite 
staggered his comprehension; nevertheless, he 
accepted the statement as true, ‘*For,” said he, 
*‘ the reason why he looks so red is ‘cause he was 
almost froze when papa let him in last night.” 
Upon the nurse going into the room for some- 
thing, Rolla stopped her with, “‘ Hush! don’t go 
in there, ‘cause baby’s sound asleep, gettin’ rest- 
ed from his long journey from heaven.” A few 
days later a neighbor, calling to see the * Serie 
sode,” remarked to Rolla that the baby was a 
girl. This he stoutly denied. Upon being told 
that it wore dresses like a girl, and would un- 
doubtedly grow up to be a woman instead of a 
nan, Rolla cut short further argument by saying, 
‘Well, he’s a boy now, and I don’t b’lieve he'll 
ever change!” 


To pretend that nothing can be successfully 
done in South Natick, Massachusetts, but to com- 
pose boots and shoes is an error. The true po- 
étical afflatus breaks out there at times, as ma 
be inferred from the following rhythmic tribute to 
two promising members of the South Natick 
Unitarian Sunday-school, who departed this life 
during the past year. ‘They were read at the 


every gentleman could speak his | 


forever remain a mean-| 
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Christmas Festival. We copy from the Natick 
Bulletin of January 15: 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Two bright, joyous spirits that were with us last year, 
To-night iu our ranks do not reappear ; 

A tribute of love o’er their graves we would pour, 
With no feeling they're lost—but just gone before. 


The day had beeu dark, and misty, and drear, 

Without all was gloom—within, little cheer ; 

At midnight I turned toward heaven my gaze, 

Two stars there appear’d with refulgent rays: 
heu there came to my ear a murmuring surge, 

A melody soft—with no plaiut like a dirge, 

| But @lear notes of joy were wafted along, 

And in vain did I try to catch the sweet soug; 

‘Twas only the echo, 80 seraphic and clear, 

That just for that momeut hurst then on my ear; 

No forms did I see—still the Inusic grew sweeter, 

I thought in my vision—it was Carrie and Peter. 


Loneretiow’s “‘ Excelsior” seems destined 
to have as many ‘“‘translators” as the Hiad. 
In the Drawer for October last we gave a Japa- 
nese rendering, illustrated. We have now the sat- 
isfaction of presenting one written from the Irish 
point of view, by Mr. Pat Rick, who deems him- 
self to have been specially inspired for this effort : 


PADDY’S VERSION OF “EXCELSIOR.” 


"Twas growing dark so terrible fasht, 
Whin throngh a town up the monntain there pashed 
A broth of a hoy, to his neck in the shnow. 
As he walked, his shillalah he swung to and fro, 
Saying, it’s np till the top I’m hound for to go, 

Be jahers ! 


He looked mortial sad, and 

As a fire of turf on a cowld winther night, 

And divil a word that he said could ye tell 

As he opened his month aud let ont a yell, 

It’s up till the top of the monntain Y'll go, 

Onless_covered np wid this hothersome shuow, 
Be jabers! 


his eyes was as hright 


Through the windows he saw, as he thraveled along, 
The light of the candles and fires so warm ; 
But a big chunk of ice hung over his head, 
Wid a shnivel aud groau, by St. Patrick! he said, 
| It’s up till the very tip-top 1 will rush, 
And theu if it falls it’s not meself it ‘Il crush, 
Be jabers! 


Wits bit! said an owld mau, whose head was as 
white 
As the shnow that fell down on that miserable night; 
Shure ye’ll fall in the wather, me hit of a lad, 
For the night is so dark and the walkin’ is bad. 
Bedad! he'd not lisht to a word that was said, 
But he'd go till the top if he wint on his head, 

Be jabers ! 


A bright, buxom youn girl, such as like to be kissed, 
Axed him wadun't he s top, aud how covld he resist? 
So, suapping his fingers and winking his exe; 
While shmiling upon her, he made this reply— 
Faith I meant to kape on till I got to the top, 
But fe yer shwate self has axedt ae I may as well 
shtop, 
Be jahers! 


He shtopped all night and he shtopped all 

And ye musn’t be axing whin he did 

Fur wouldn't he be a bastely gossoon 

To be lavin' his darlint in the shwate honey-moon ? 

Whin the owld man has paraties enough and to spare, 

Shure he moight as well shtay if he’s comfortable there, 
Be jahers! 


A Lynn (Massachusetts) correspondent, who 
occasionally figures in the Drawer, mentions a 
little incident of D. F and Bob G » “Wn 
latter had applied for admission to an orthodox 
church. His occupation was that ofa cobbler, and 
an indifferent cobbler he was, at that. After 
church F beckoned one of the deacons across 
the street, and said, ‘‘ Well, Deacon, Bob G 


ss 


wants to join our mectin’. 


day, 
go away; 


“Yes; do you know any thing against him?” 


ee 
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‘Well, no; but, before you take a final vote 
on him, I’d just like to show you a job of cob- 
bling he did for me; that’s all.” 


In one of those fat little places in Ohio that 
they call a city, the pastor of the church 
came to the conclusion that he had a call to an- 
other field of labor, and resigned his pastorate. 
Deacon R was very sorry to lose his good 
shepherd, but, with an eye to the spiritual inter- 
ests of the church, began, with others, to cast 
about for a successor. An eligible man heving 
been found, the deacon was anxious that he 
should at once have an opportunity of exhibiting 
his powers before the congregation. But there 
was this difficulty in the way: the old pastor’s 
resignation had been set for several weeks in the 
future, and he was still occupying the pulpit. 
Deacon KR having doubts as to the delicacy 
and propriety of thrusting a new candidate in 
before the old one had taken his departure, took 
the only proper course—went directly to the pas- 
tor and stated the case. ‘* Well, I don’t know 
about this,” said the latter; ‘‘I don’t altogether 
like it. It’s too much like ‘ getting on with the 
new love before you're off with the old.’ It’s 
not usual for a man to commence courting a new 
wife before his old one is buried, is it?” ‘ No,” 
replied the deacon, ‘‘I don’t know as it is; and 
it ain’t very usual for a corpse to be lying round 
in this way six weeks after death !” 


Prepenpary JAackson’s new book, ‘‘ Curiosi- 
ties of the Pulpit and Pulpit Literature,” con- 
tains several neat anecdotes of old and new time 
clergymen. Of Father Maimbourg, a well-known 
Jesuit of the seventeenth century, who once 
preached during the whole of Lent in a town 
where he was not once invited to partake a mor- 
sel of dinner, he said, in his farewell sermon: 
‘*T have preached against every vice except that 
of too much attachment to the pleasures of the 
table. This vice is by no means prevalent in a 
single person whom I address, and therefore I 
need not denounee it.” 


Tue preachers of the seventeenth century were 
noted for consuming much time Ly trifling his- 
torical statements, something like that of Urban 
Chevreau, who gravely informed the readers of 
his ‘‘ Flistory of the World” that it was created 
the 6th of September, on a T'riday, a little after 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Bishop Burnet, in the ‘‘ History of his Own 
Times,” mentions a Dr. Case, who wrote a book 
with this title: ‘“‘'The Angelical Guide; showing 
Men and Women their Lot and Chance in this 
Elementary Life.” ‘The work is very astrolog- 
ical and very profound. For instance, the au- 
thor states that ‘‘ Adam was created in that 
pleasant place called Paradise, about the year 
before Christ 4002—viz., on April 24, at twelve 
o'clock at midnight.” Nothing like accuracy! 


Tue titles of some seventeenth and eighteenth 
eentury sermons were strange, and to modern 
apprehension comical] and irreverent: ‘* Baruch’s 
Sore Gently Opened, and the Salve Skillfully Ap- 
plied,” ‘‘The Church's Bowel Complaint.” 
““The Snuffers of Divine Love.” ‘*The Spir- 
itual Mustard Pot, to Make the Soul Sneeze with 
Devotion.” ‘‘A Paek of Cards to Win Christ.” 


| 


| very sad at the intelligence. 
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‘¢ A Spiritual Spicerie; containing Sundrie sweet 
Tractates of Devotion and Piety,” written by 
Richard Braithwaite in 1638. “‘The Divine 
Lanthorne,” 1686. ‘‘ Cuckoldom’s Glory; or, 
the Horns of the Righteous Exalted,” with an 
emblematical engraved frontispiece. ‘‘ Crumbs 
of Comfort for Chickens of Grace.” ‘* A Funer- 
al Handkerchief, to which are added,” etc., 1691. 
‘CA Divine Balance to weigh Religious Fasts 
in,” 1643. ‘* Leap Year Lectures: a Colleetion 
of Discourses delivered on the 29th of February 
to a Select Society ; committed to the Press, be- 
cause improper for the Pulpit,” 1777. And last, 
not least, this: ‘*Some fine Biscuits baked in 
the Oven of Charity, carefully conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the 
Spirit, and the sweet Swallows of Salvation.” 


JupeE Daty, who sits as presiding Justiee of 
the Court of Common Pleas in New York city, 
is a lawyer of rare culture, a gentleman of digni- 
ty and grace, and a handsome, stern-visaged 
man. He is withal a man of much humor, and 
is said to have told about himself this story, 


'which will be better understood when it is pre- 


mised that his court has always had the reputa- 
tion of ‘‘ taking things easy,” and its judges of 
not being over-particular to be in court any too 
promptly at the hour of opening. 

‘One morning,” says Judge Daly, ‘‘I was 
coming into court a little late, when I heard one 
man standing at a little distance say to another 
(he may have been a witness anxious to get 
away, or a juror zealously desirous to get to work, 
or perhaps a client weary of the law’s delay, but 
whatever else he was, he was certainly an [rish- 
man), ‘ Och, sure there comes his Honor at last! 
Be jabers, Judge De-lay, yer rightly named!” 


TurReeE colored men, formerly ‘‘ drivers” of 
two wealthy planters, now rent and cultivate the 
plantations on Hilton Head which used to belong 
to those gentlemen. ‘Theyrun their plows, have 
their contract laborers, keep nice boats, buggies, 
and horses, and are well dressed and hospitable. 
On a bright day in July Cuffee Stuart’s old mas- 
ter dropped in on him and claimed his hospi- 
tality. ‘‘ Well, Cuffee,” said the old gentleman, 
“*T’ye come to see how you get on.” ‘‘ All right, 
Sir!” exclaimed his quondam slave; ‘‘I’'ll give 
you the best the island affords.” To use a trite 
saying, Cuffee’s table groaned under the load of 
yenison, fish, and oysters, besides vegetables, 
rice, and melons. Moreover, there was a bottle 
of ‘¢old Bourbon,” which diffused a glow of sat- 
isfaction through the old planter’s stomach. On 
rising to leave, Cuffee pressed half a dozen cigars 
on his guest, which were pocketed with this 
courteous remark: ‘‘T'll be , Cuffee, old 
fellow, if I don’t believe I’ve got to h— before 
my time; for here you're living on venison and 
‘old Bourbon,’ and I have to eat my hominy 
dry, out of a borrowed pot, with an old iron 
spoon.” 


A citizen of Massachusetts, learning, during 
a temporary absence from home, that a some- 
what prominent but very unpopular fellow-towns- 
man had been struck with paralysis, did not seem | 
*“ Why,” said his 
informant, ‘‘he is half dead.” ‘* Well,” was the 
reply, ‘‘that-is better than nothing!” 
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VAUDGIS BURNED ALIVE IN PAIRS, 


HREE valleys of singular interest open from 

the higher Alps into the rich plains of Pied- 
mont Below. Through each a rapid stream or 
mountain torrent, fed by perpetual snows and 
glaciers, rushes with a varying current, and 
mingles at length with the stately Po.’ Two 
of the vales, Lucerna and Perouse, widen as 
they descend from the crags above, and melt 
into the general softness of the Italian scene, 
Lucerna, the most fertile, the most beautiful, 
possesses unrivaled charms. Its thick and al- 
most perpetual foliage, its groves of mulberry- 
trecs, its woods of chestnut, the waving ficlds of 
wheat, its vineyards climbing up the mountain- 
side, its temperate air, its countless hamlets, its 
innocent and happy people, seem to rest in per- 


1 Leger, L’Histoire Generale des Eglises Vaudois, 
p.2 Vaudois and Waldenses are words of the same 
meaning. They are defined, ‘The people of the val- 
leys.”” 


fect peace beneath the shelter of the encircling 
Alps. It would indeed be a paradise, exclaimed 
the historian Leger, if it were not so near the 
Jesuits at Turin.) San Martino, the third val- 
ley, is happily less beautiful.? It is a wild ra- 
vine picreed by a ficrce mountain torrent—the 
|Germanasca, On each side of the stream the 
huge Alps shoot upward, and ranges of inac- 
cessible cliffs and crags frown over the narrow 
vale beneath. Its climate is severe, its people 
hardy. In the upper part of the valley winter 
is almost perpetual. The snow Hes for eight 
or nine months on the ground. The crops are 
scanty, the herbage faint and rare. The shrill 
cry of the marmot, the shriek of the eagle, alone 
disturb the silence of the Vaudois Sabbath; and 
lin the clear, bright air the graceful chamois is 


1 Leger, p. 3. See Muston, Histoire des Vaudois; or 
Israel of the Alps, i. 7. 
2 Leger, p. 7 Muston, p.19. Israel of the Alps. 
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seen leaping from peak to peak of his mountain 
pastures. : 

San Martino has formed for ages the citadel 
of the Vaudois, the last refuge of religious free- 
dom. Often, when the papal troops had swept 
over its sistcr valleys, filling their fairer scenery 
with bloodshed and desolation, the brave people 
of the interior vale defied the invaders. The 
persecutors turned in alarm from the narrow 
pass where every crag concealed a marksman ; 
where huge stones were rolled upon their heads 
from the heights above; where every cave and 
rock upon the mountain-side were tenanted by a 
fearless garrison, Here, within the borders of 
Italy itself, the popes have never been able, ex- 
cept for one unhappy interval, to enforce their 
authority. Here no mass has been said, no im- 
ages adored, no papal rites administered by the 
native Vaudois. 
naud, the hero of the valleys, redecined his 
country from the tyranny of the Jesuits and 
Rome; and here a Christian church, founded 
perhaps in the apostolic age, has survived the 
persecutions of a thousand years." 

The territory of the Vaudois embraces scarce- 
ly sixteen square miles, The three valleys can 
never haye contained a population of more than 
twenty thousand. In every age the manners of 
the, people have been the same. They are tall, 
graceful, vigorous; a mountain race accustomed 


to labor or to hunt the chamois in his native | 


erags, The women are fair and spotless; their 
rude but plaintive hymns are often heard re- 
sounding from the chestnut groves; their native 
refinement softens the apparent harshness of 
their frugal lives.? Over the whole population 
of the Vaudois valleys has ever rested the 
charm of a spotless purity. Their fair and 
tranquil countenances speak only frankness and 
simplicity; their lives are passed in deeds of 
eharity, in honest labors, and in unvarying self- 
respect.° The vices and the follies, the luxury 
and the crime that have swept over Hurope 
never invaded the happy valleys, unless carried 
thither by the papal troops. No pride, no ava- 
rice, no fierce resentment disturhs the peaceful 
Vandois; no profanity, no crime is heard of in 
this singular community. To wait upon the 
sick, to aid the stranger, are eagerly contended 
for as a privilege; compassion, even for their 
enemies, is the crowning excellence of the gen- 
erous race. When their persecutor, Victor 
Amadeus II., was driven from Turin by the 
French, he took refuge in the valleys he had 
desolated, in the cottage of a Vaudois peasant. 
Heve he lived in perfect security. The peasant 
might have filled his house with gold by betray- 
ing his guest; he refused; the duke escaped, 


2 Muston, i. p. 107. The Israel of the Alps is the 
most complete account of the Vandois. A work of 
great learning, research, aud enthusiasm. 

-? Mauston, 1. p. 7. 

3 The moral vigor of the Vaudois is well attested 
for four or five centuries. Sce J. Bresse, Hist. Van- 
dois, p. 85, an unfinished history. So Authentic De- 
tails of the Waldenses, p. 48. Mauston, Hist. Vand., 1. 
And see Israel of the Alps. 
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It was here that Henry Ar- | 


and rewarded his preserver with characteristic 
parsimony. In the French wars of the last 
century, when Suwarrow was victorious among 
the Alps, three hundred wounded Frenchmen 
took shelter in the village of Bobbio. The 
Vaudois cared for their former persecutors as 
long as their scanty means allowed, and then, 
taking the wounded soldiers on their shoulders, 
carried them over the steep Alpine passes and 
brought them safely to their native France. 

We may accept, for we can not refute, the 
narrative of their early history given by the 
Vaudois themselves, Soon after the dawn of 
Christianity, they assert, their ancestors eim- 
braced the faith of St. Paul, and practiced the 
simple rites and usages described by Justin or 
Tertullian, The Scriptures became their only 
guide; the same belief, the same sacraments 
they maintain to-day, they held in the age of 
Constantine and Sylvester. ‘They relate that, 
as the Romish church grew in power and pride, 
their ancestors repelled its assumptions and re- 
fused to submit to its authority; that when, in 
the ninth century, the use of images was en- 
forced by superstitious popes, they, at least, 
never consented to become idolaters; that they 
never worshiped the Virgin, nor bowed at an 
idolatrous mass. When in the eleventh cen- 
tury Rome asserted its supremacy over kings 
and princes, the Vaudois were its bitterest foes, 
The three valleys formed the theological school 
of Kurope. The Vaudois missionaries traveled 
into Hungary and Bohemia, France, England, 
even Scotland, and aroused the people to a sense 
of the fearful corruption of the churcli.? They 
pointed to Rome as the antichrist, the centre 
of every abomination. They taught, in the 
place of the Romish innovations, the pnre faith 
of the apostolicage. Lollard, who led the way 
to the reforms of Wycliffe, was a preacher from 
the valleys; the Albigenses of Provence, in the 
twelfth century, were the fruits of the Vaudois 
missions; Germany and Bohemia were reform- 
ed by the teachers of Piedmont; Huss and Je- 
rome did little more than proclaim the Vaudois 
faith; and Luther and Calvin were only the 
necessary offspring of the apostolic churches of 
the Alps. 

The early pastors of the Vaudois were called 
barbes (uncle); and in a deep recess among the 
mountains, hidden from the persecutor’s eye, a 
cave is shown where in the Middle Ages a throng 
of scholars came from different parts of Europe 
to study the literature of the valleys.2 The 
barbes were well qualified to teach a purer 
faith than that of Rome: a Vaudois poem, writ- 
ten about 1100, called the ‘‘ Noble Lesson,” still 
exists, and inculcates a pure morality and an 
apostolie creed;* a catechism of the twelfth 


1 The Vandois writers concur in placing their own 
origin at a period before Constantine. Leger, i. p. 25 
et seq. 
_,? Peyran, Nouvelles Lettres sur les Vandois. Lett. 
li. p. 26, La religion des Vaudois s’est etendne presque 
dans tous les endroits de Europe; non seulement par- 
mi les Italiens, 3 Bresse, Hist. Vaudois. 

* Raynouard, Mon. Langue Romane, ji. p. 37. 
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THE VAUDOIS. 


THE VALLEYS OF THE 

Towwns.—1. Lucernette; 2. Lucerna; 3. 

Vatirys.—, Valley of Salabial or Lucernette, 6. Valley of Rora; 7 Valley of Lucerna or Pelis; 8, Valle 

Mounrarns.—10. Mt. Friouland; 11, Mt. Brouard; 12, Mt. Palavas; 18, Le Cournaout; 14. Dit. Vaudalin; 15. Peak of Cell; 


VAUDOIS, 

La Tour; 4, Saint John. 
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century has also been preserved ; its doctrines 
are those of modern Protestantism. The Vau- 
dois church had no bishop;' its head was an 
elder, majorales, who was only a presiding offi- 
cer over the younger barbes. But in that idyl- 
lic church no ambition and no strife arose, and 
each pastor strove only to excel his fellows in 
humility and in charitable deeds. 

From Constantine to Hildebrand, from the 
third to the eleventh century, the Vaudois, we 
may trust, cultivated their valleys in peace. * 
The Roman church, engaged in its strife with 
emperors and kings, overlooked or despised the 
teachers of the mountains. In the contest of 
giants the modest shepherds were forgotten. 
Yet they aimed with almost fatal effect the rus- 
tie sling of truth against the Roman Philistine. 
Nothing is more plain than that from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth century the people of Europe 
were nearly united in opposition to the Roman 
see, The popes had never yet been able to re- 
duce to subjection the larger portion of the 
Christian church; it was only over kings and 
princes that their victories had keen achieved. 
Every country in Europe swarmed with dissi- 
dents, who repelled as antichrist the bishop of 
Rome; who pointed with horror and disgust to 
the vices and the crimes of the Italian prelates 
and the encroaching monks. In Languedoc 
and Provence, the home of the troubadour and 
of medieval civilization, the Roman priests werc 
pursned to the altars with shouts of derision.? 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Germany were filled 
with various sects of primitive Christians, who 
had. never learned to worship graven images, or 
to bow before glittering Madonnas. Spain, En- 
gland, Scotland, are said by the Vaudois tradi- 
tions to have retained an early Christianity. In 
the fourteenth century it is certain that nearly 
half England accepted the faith of Lollard and 
Wycliffe. The Romish writers of the thir- 
teenth century abonnd in treatises against here- 
tics ;* the fable of a nnited Christendom, obey- 
ing with devoted faith a pope at Rome, had no 
credence in the period to which it is commonly 
assigued ; and from the reign of Innocent III. 
to the Conncil of Constance (1200-1414) the 
Roman church was engaged in a constant and 
often doubtful contest with the widely-diffused 
fragments of apostolic Christianity.*® 

The popes had succeeded in subjecting kings 
and emperors; they now employed them in 
crushing the people. Innocent III. excited 
Philip of France to a fierce crusade against the 
Albigenses of the south; amidst a general mas- 
sacre of men, women, and children the gentle 
sect sank, never to appear again. Dominic in- 


1 Authentic Details, etc. ‘‘Four of the best-informed 
pastors agreed that they uever had any hishops at any 
time.” 

2 The feeble conditiou of the papacy from 800 to 
1000 left it with but little influencein the West. Spain 
and France were quite independent. 

3 Milman, Latin Christianity, iv. 260. 

4 Reinerius, Moncta, Mapes (1150), and others. 
many papa: bulls, sermons, etc. 
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vented, or enlarged, the Inquisition; and soon 
in every land the spectacle of -blazing heretics 
and tortured saints delighted the eyes of the 
Romish clergy.! Over the rebellious kings the 
popes had held the menace of interdict, excom- 
munication, deposition; to the people they of- 
fered only submission or death. The Inquisi- 
tion was their remedy for the apostolic heresies 
of Germany, England, Spain—a simple cure for 
dissent or reform, It seemed effectual. The 
Albigenses were perfectly extirpated. In the 
cities of Italy the Waldenses ceased to be known, 
Lollardism concealed itself in England; the 
scriptural Christians of every land who refused 
to worship images or adore the Virgin disap- 
peared from sight; the supremacy of Rome 
was assured over all Western Europe. 

Yet one blot remained on the fair fame of 
the seemingly united Christendom. Within 
the limits of Italy itself a people existed to 
whom the mass was still . vain idolatry, the 
real presence a papal fable; who had resisted 
with vigor every innovation, and whose simple 
rites and ancient faith were older than the pa- 
pacy itself, What waves of persecution may 
have surged over the Vaudois valleys in earlier 
ages we do not know; they seem soon to have 
becoine familiar with the crnelty of Rome; but 
in the fifteenth century the popes and the in- 
quisitors turned their malignant eyes upon the 
simple Piedmontese, and prepared to exterm- 
inate with fire and sword the Alpine church, 

And now began a war of four centuries, the 
most remarkable in the annals of Enrope. On 
the one side stood the people of the valleys— 
poor, humble, few. Driven to resistance by 
their pitiless foes, they took up arms with re- 
luctance; they fought only for safety; they 
wept over the fallen.* Yet it soon appeared 
that every one of the simple mountaineers was 
a hero; that he could meet toil, famine, dan- 
ger, death with a serene breast in defense of his 
loved ones and his faith; that his vigorous arm, 
his well-ordered frame, were more than a match 
for the mercenary Catholic, the dissolute Sav- 
oyard; that he joined to the courage of the sol- 
dier the Christian ardor of the martyr; that he 
was, in fact, invincible. For-four centuries a 
crusade almost incessant went on against the se- 
cluded valleys. Often the papal legions, led 
by the inquisitors, swept over the gentle land- 
scape of Lucerna, and drove the people fron the 
blazing villages to hide in caves on the mount- 
ains, and almost browse with the chamois on 
the wild herbage of the wintry rocks. Often 
the dukes of Savoy sent well-trained armies of 
Spanish foot to blast and wither the last trace 
of Christian civilization in San Martin or Pe- 
rouse. More than once the best soldiers and 
the best generals of Mazarin and Louis XIV. 

1 Milman, Lat. Christ., iv. 266. 

? Janus, Pope and Council, cap. xvi., has a brief 
and careful review of the rigor of the Inquisition from 


1200 to 1500; the popes named all the iuquisitors. See 
p. 194-196, ° 


3 Gilly, Excnrsion, has various legends of the early 


5 Mosheim, ii., enumerates some of the various sects. ! wars. Perrin and Leger are the authorities. 
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hunted the Vaudois in their wildest retreats, 
massacred them in caves, starved them in the 
region of the glaciers, and desolated the valleys 
from San Jean to the slopes of Guinevert. Yet 
the unflinching people still refused to give up 
their faith. Still they repelled the idolatry 
of the mass; still they mocked at the antichrist 
of Rome. In the deepest hour of distress the 
venerable barbes! gathered around them their 
famine-stricken congregations in some cave or 
eranny of the Alps, administered their apostolic 


1 Barbe means uncle. Leger, p. 205. C'estoit l’ap- 
peller oncle. A name, always honorable in the south 
of France. 


rites, and preached anew the Sermon on the 
Mount. The psalms of David, chanted in- the 
plaintive melodies of the Vaudois, echoed far 
above the scenes of rapine and carnage of the 
desolate vallevs ; the apostolic church lived in- 
destructible, the coronal of some heaven-pierc- 
ing Alp. 

The popes, the leaders of the Inquisition, the 
dukes of Savoy, bigoted and cruel, often conde- 
scended to flatteries and caresses to win those 
they could not conquer; they offered large 
bribes to the poorest mountaineer who would 
consent to abandon the church of his fathers. 
and betray the haunts of the heretic. Wealth, 
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honors, the favor of his king and of the Romish 
priests, awaited him who would recant; an easy 
path of preferment lay open to the young men 
of the valleys, accustomed only to toil and want ; 
they were tempted as few other men have ever 
been. Yet the papal bribes were even less suc- 
cessful than the papal arms. A few imbeciles 
who had lost their moral purity alone yielded 
to the allurements of gain and pleasure; the 
great body of the Vaudois youth rejected the of- 
fers with disdain. ‘The stately magnanimity of 
the Noble Lesson, the simple principles of their 
ancient catechism,’ taught them in their plain 
churches by some learned yet gentle barbe, 
raised them above those inferior impulses by 
which the corrupt world beneath them was con- 
trolled. No hereditary vices tarnished their 
fair organizations ; no coarse diseasc impaired 
their mental and moralvigor. With a wisdom 
above philosophy they saw that it was better to 
live with a calm conscience a frugal life than to 
revel in ill-gotten gold. ‘They clung to their 
mountains, their moral purity, and their faith. 
Generation after generation, fiercely tried, hard- 
ly tempted, never wavered in their resolve. The 
war of four centuries for liberty of conscience, 
for freedom to worship God, was accepted by 
the youthful Vaudois as their noblest inherit- 
ance; the contest went on with varying success 
but equal vigor, and ccased only, in its final 
consequences, when the triumphant voice of 
Garibaldi proclaimed Italy forever free. 

Pope Innocent VIII., a man of rare benev- 
olence, according to the Romish writers, and a 
devoted lover of Christian union, resolved (1487) 
to adorn his reign by a complete extinction of 
the Vandois heresy. He issued a bull summon- 
ing all faithful kings, princes, rulers, to a cru- 
sade against the children of the valleys.2 No 
heretic was to be spared; his goods, his life, 
were declared forfeited unless he would consent 
to attend mass. The pope, or his inquisitoy, 
enumerated in a pastoral letter the crimes of 
the Vaudois. He charged them with calling 
the Roman church a church of the evil one ;3 of 
denouncing the worship of the: Virgin, the in- 
vocation of saints; of asserting, with unblush- 
ing boldness, that they alone possessed the pure 
doctrine of the apostles. ‘To Albertus Capi- 
taneus was committed the sacred trust of lead- 
ing an army into the guilty region, and exe- 
cuting upon its people the sentence of Rome. 
The Catholics gathered together in great num- 
bers at the appeal of the chief inquisitor; a 
tumultuous throng of soldiers, brigands, priests, 
entered the valleys and commenced a general 
pillage. But they were soon disturbed in their 


1 Faber, Hist., etc., of the Ancient Waldenses, Lon- 

don, 1838, may be consulted, with some caution. It 
gives a clear review of the authorities for their antiq- 
uity. : 
2 See the bull issucd by Innocent (Leger, part ii. p. 
8). He calls upon duces, principes, comites, et tem- 
porales dominos civitatum—ut clypeum defensionis 
orthodoxe fidei—assumaut. 

3 The charges made by the inquisitors were, Q’uils 
appelloient l’eglise Romaiue l'eglise des malins, etc. 


labors by the swift attacks of the Vaudois. The 
resolute and fearless mountaineers sallied from 
their caves and ravines and drove the robbers 
before them. One Christian, armed only with 
the vigor of innocence, seemed equal to a hun- 
dred papists. The crusaders fled, beaten and 
afirighted, from the valleys; the malevolent 
design of Innocent was never fulfilled; and the 
Romanists asserted and believed that every 
Vaudois was a magician, and was guarded by 
an invisible spell. 

Yet still the perpetual persecution went on. 
The papal agents made their way into the lower 
portions of the valleys, seized the eminent 
barbes and faithful teachers, and burned them 
with cruel joy, The Vaudois never knew any 
respite from real and imminent danger. Ever 
they must be ready to fly to their mountains 
and caves; ever their trembling wives and chil- 
dren were exposed to the cruclty and cunning 
of the envious priests. The sixteenth century 
opened. The Reformation came, and the chief 
reformers of France and Germany entered into 
a friendly correspondence with the barbes and 
churches of Piedmont. They admitted the pu- 
rity of their faith, the antiquity of their rites. 
But the rise of the Reformation served only to 
deepen the rage of the papists against the chil- 
dren of the valleys. The darkest days of the 
Vaudois drew near, when their enemies could 
for a moment boast tbat the last refuge of Ital- 
ian heresy had fallen before their arms. 

In 1540 the society of Loyola began its uni- 
versal war against advancing civilization. The 
Inquisition was renewed with unparalleled se- 
verity ; the cities of Italy were hushed into a 
dreadful repose; the protestants of Venice were 
thrown into the Adriatic; the reformers of Rome 
died before the church of Santa Maria.? Italy 
was reduced to a perfect obedience to the papal 
rule, and for the first time in the history of its 
career of innovations the Roman cburch was 
powerful and united at home. The iron energy 
of the Jesuits had crushed dissent. They next 
proceeded to declare and decide the doctrine 
of the usurping church. The Council of Trent 
assembled (1545), and Loyola and Lainez slow- 
ly enforced upon the hesitating fathers a rigid 
tule of priestly despotism.’ Liberty of con- 
science was denounced as the chief of heresies ; 
the opinions and the manners of mankind were 
to be decided at Rome; the pope was to be 
obeyed before all earthly sovereigns, and his 
divine powers were every where to be estab- 
lished by a universal persecution. The Coun- 
cil of Trent at once threw all Europe into a 
fearful commotion. At the command of the 
pope, the Jesuits, and the fathers of Trent, 
Charles V, began the first great religious war 
in Germany, and carried desolation and death 


1 Leger, p. 29. The monks crowded into the valleys, 
In”1536 there was a severe persecution. In 1537 a 
barbe of great eminence was burned. The valleys 
were frequently plundered. 

? Rauke, Hist. Popes, Inquisition. 

* See Janus, Pope and Council. The Jesuits si- 


| lenced even the Romazists, p. 290. 
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to its fairest borders, In France the French 
court drove the Huguenots to revolt by an in- 
sane tyranny. Jn Holland the rage of the in- 
quisitors had been stimulated by the lessons of 
Loyola. 

Of all its opponents Rome most hated the 
Vaudois. ‘lo bind one of the primitive Chris- 
tians to the stake seemed to give strange satis- 
faction to their modern persecutors. In Sep- 
tember, 1560, Pope Pius IV. and his holy col- 
Jege gathered at Rome to witness one of their 
favorite spectacles. A pile had been raised in 
the square of St. Angelo, near the bridge over 
the Tiber. The people assembled in a great 
throng. The condemned, a pale and feeble 
young man, was led forth ; when suddenly he 
began to speak with such rare eloquence and 
force that the people listened; the pope grew 
angry and troubled, and the inquisitors ordered 
the Vaudois to be strangled, lest his voice might 
he heard above the flames. Pius IV. then saw 
the martyrdom in peace, and directed the ashes 
of his foe to be thrown into the Tiber. 

The martyr was John Louis Paschal, a young 


pastor of great eloquence, who had been called, 


from Geneva to & congregation of Vandois in 
Calabria. The post of danger had a singular 
charm for the brilliant preacher. He was be- 
trothed to a young girl of Geneva. When he 
told her of his call to Calabria, ‘‘ Alas,” she 
cried, with tears, ‘‘so near to Rome, and so 
far from me!” Yet she did not oppose his 
generous resolve, and he went to his dangerous 
station. Here his eloquence soon drew a wide 
attention. He courted by his boldness the crown 
of martyrdom. He was shut up in a deep dun- 
geon, was chained with a gang of galley-slaves, 
was brought to Rome whcre Paul had suffered, 
and was imprisoned in a long confinement.’ 
His persecutors strove to induce him to recant ; 
but no bribes nor terrors could movehim. He 
wrote @ last fond exhortation to Camilla Guari- 
na, his betrothed ; his eloquence was heard for 
the last time as he was strangled before the 
stake.* 

Innumerable martyrdoms now filled the val- 


leys with perpetual horror. It is impossible to | 


describe, itis almost inhuman to remember, the 
atrocities of the papal persecutors. Neither 
sex nor age, innocence, beauty, youth, softened 
their impassive hearts. Mary Romaine was 
burned alive at Roche-Plate; Madeleine Fon- 
tane at St. John. Michel Gonet, a man near- 
ly a hundred years old, was burned to death at 
Sarcena. One martyr was hacked to pieces 
with sabres, and his wounds filled with quick- 
lime; another died covered with brimstone 
matches, that had been fastened to his lips, 
nostrils, and every part of his body. The mouth 


of one martyr was filled with gunpowder, the | 


1 The story of Pascal may be found at length in 
Muston, i. 85; Gillies, p. 178, etc. 

2 Muston, i. 82. He entered Rome by the Ostian 
gate, by the path of the ancient martyrs. 

3 The Vaudois in Calabria were extirpated by a hor- 
rible persecution. 


explosion tearing his head to pieces. The 
story of a poor Bible-seller from Geneva is less 
revolting than most of these dreadful scenes.! 
Bartholomew Hector wandered among thepeaks 
‘of the highest Alps selling the printed Scrip- 
tures to the poor shepherds, who in the brief 
summer, when the mountains break forth into 
a rich growth of leaves, grass, and flowers, lead 
their flocks to the higher cliffs. They bought 
the Bibles readily, and the colporteur climbed 
cheerfully from peak to peak. The police 
seized him and carried him to Pignerol, He 
was charged with having sold heretical books ; 
he insisted that the Bible could not be called 
heretical; but the Holy Office condemned him, 
June 19, 1556, and he was sentenced to be 
burned alive; some alleviation of the penalty 
was afterward made, and the judges permitted 
the executioner to strangle him before the burn- 
ing. He was offered his.life and liberty if he 
would recant; he replied by preaching in his 
prison, with wonderful eloquence, the pure doc- 
trines of the book he had loved to distribute, 
Amidst the brilliant palaces of Turin, in the 
public square, the happy martyr died, surround- 
cd by a throng of people who wept over his fate. 
The priests were unable to suppress that proof 
of a lingering humanity. 

Five Protestants from Geneva were traveling 
toward the Vaudois valleys, They were warned_ 
that the police were watching for them, yet they 
still presscd on, and were arrested in an unfre- 
quented road whcre they had hoped to escape 
pursuit. ‘Bwo of them, Vernoux and Laborie, 
were pastors of the valleys. They were all 
taken before the inquisitors at Chambery, and 
| convicted as heretics. They were next brought 
before the civil court to be condemned. The 
judges, touched by their innocence, strove to 
prevail upon them torecant. ‘‘ You need only 
give us-a simple confession of your errors,” said 
the court; “and this will not prevent you from 
resuming your faith in the future.” They re- 
fused to consent to the deceit, and were sen- 
tenced to die. ‘‘ Anne, my beloved sister and 
spouse,’’? wrote Laborie to his young wife, ‘‘ you 
know how well we have loved one another. I 
pray you, therefore, that you be always found 
such as you have been, and better, if possible, 
when Iam no more.” Calvin, hearing of their 
danger, wrote them an austere exhortation. In 
the stern spirit of that age of trial, he urged them 
to bear a testimony to the faith that should re- 
!sound afar, where human yoices had never 
reached. The five died full of hope. “They 
were strangled, and their bodies burned.* In 
this fatal period the public square of Turin was 
constantly made the scene of touching martyr- 
doms and holy trials; the Jesuits and the Fran- 
ciscans every where urged on the zeal of the in- 
quisitors; no village of the Vaudois valleys but 
had its martyrs, no rock nor crag but witnessed 
and was hallowed by some joyous death; the 
rage of persecution grew in strength until it 


3Td., i, 117. 


2 Muston, i. 108. 2 Td, i. 115, 
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POPE PIUS IV. AND HIS CARDINALS WITNESSING THE DEATUO OF PASCILAL.—FROM AN ANCIENT ENGRAVING. 


could no longer be satisfied with less than a per- 
fect extermination of the Vandois. 

Thus around the simple Christians of the val- 
leys seemed to hang every where the omens of 
a dreadfuldoom. In the general tide of perse- 
cution they could scarcely hope to escape a final 
destruction. From the towers and cathedrals 
of Turin the Jesuits’ looked with envious eyes 
upon the gentle race who neither plotted nor 
schemed; to whom cunning was unknown and 
deceit the ruin of the sonl; who never planned 
a persecution, fomented religious wars, or guided 


1 Leger, 2. 


the assassin’s hand; who read the Scriptures 
daily, despite the anathemas of Rome, and who 
found there no trace of the papal supremacy or 
the legend of St. Peter.' The Vaudois, indeed, 
had never concealed their opinions. For cen- 
turies they had said openly that the pope was 
antichrist ;? they had condemned each one of 
the papal innovations as they arose; they de- 
nounced the Crusades as crnel and nnchristian ; 
they gave shelter in their valleys to the perse- 


' Peyran, Nony. Lett., p. 61. The Waldenses always 
denied that Peter was ever at Rome. 
2 They said pape étoit l'antichrist, "hostie une idole, 


et le purgatorie une fable, Leger, p. 6 
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cuted Albigenses; they smiled with gentle rid- 
icnle at the worship of saints and relics; they 
scoffed at the vicious monks and priests who 
strove to convert them to the faith of Rome. 
Yet now they consented to claim the clemency 
of their sovereign, the Duke of Savoy, and hum- 
bly begged for freedom of worship and belief, 
They were so innocent that they could not un- 
derstand why one Christian should wish to rob 
or murder another, 

But their prayers, their humility, and their 
innocence brought them no relief. The Coun- 
cil of Trent was about to reassemble, and the 
Jesuits had resolved that its last sittings should 
be graced by a total destruction of the ancient 
churches of the valleys.? A new crusade was 
begun (1560) against the Vaudois. 'The pope, 
the Duke of Savoy, the kings of France and 
Spain, promoted the sacred expedition; a large 
army, led by the Count of Trinity, moved up the 
valleys; again the Jesuits offered to the peo- 
ple submission to the mass or death; again the 


brave mountaineers left their blazing homes, | 


and fled to the caves and crannies of the upper 
Alps. The Count of Trinity was every where 
victorious. The barbes of St. Germain were 
burned in their own village, and the poor wo- 
men of the parish were forced to bring fagots 
on their backs to build the funeral pile. The 
open country was desolated ; the mass was cel- 
ebrated with unusual fervor amidst the dread- 
ful waste; and the Jesuits exulted with fierce 
joy over the ruin of the apostolic church. But 
once more, as the winter deepened, the cliffs 
grew icy, and huge avalanches of snow hung 
over the path of the invaders, the Vaudois for- 
tified every ravine,? barricaded the narrow 
passes, and from their fastnesses and caves 
made vigorous attacks upon the foe. The 
Count of Trinity found himself threatened on 
every side. In the valley of Angrogna a few 
peasants held a whole army in.check. Fifty 
Vaudois, in one engagement, nearly destroyed 
a detachment of twelve hundred persecutors. 
The Vaudois leaped like chamois from crag to 
crag, and with swift sallies cut off the wander- 
ing brigands; they threw them over the cliffs, 
drowned them in the deep mountain torrents, 
or rolled huge stones upon their heads. The 
winter passed on full of disaster to the crusad- 
ers, Yet the condition of the Vaudois was 
even less tolerable. The snow and ice of the 
Alps blocked up the entrance to their hiding- 
places; men, women, and children shivered in 
rude huts of stone on the bleak mountain-side ; 
food was scanty; their harvests had been gath- 
ered by the enemy; while far beneath them 
they saw their comfortable homes wasted by 
the Romish brigands, and their plain churches 
defiled by the pagan ceremonies of the mass, 
In the spring, as the flowers bloomed once 
more in the declivities of the mountains, and 
the banks of the torrents glowed with a new 


1 Leger, 31, Ifthe Turk and the Jew are tolerated, 
they said, why may not we have peace? 


2 Leger, p. 83. J 1Gby Joy BES 
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vegetation, the final trial of their faith and their 
valor drew near, At the upper extremity of the 
valley of Angrogna is a circle of level ground, 
called Pra del Tor, surrounded on all sides by 
tall hills and mountain peaks, and entered only 
by a narrow pass,!_ Behind it is altogether safe 
from attack; in front, in the ravines leading 
from below, the Vaudois had raised their sim- 
ple barricades, and stationed their sentinels to 
watch the approach of the foe. Here, in this 
natural fortress, they had placed their wives 
and children, their old and infirm, had gath- 
ered their small store of food and arms, and 
celebrated their ancient worship in a temple 
not made with hands.? The Count of Trinity 
meantime had resolved upon their complete 
destruction, ‘With a large and well-trained 
army he marched swiftly up the valley. His 
forces consisted of nearly ten thousand men, 
and among them was a large body of Spanish 
infantry, the best soldiers of the age. The cru- 
saders were inspired by the prospect of an easy 
success, by the superiority of their numbers, 
by the blessing of the pope, and by his prom- 
ise of a boundless indulgence. A fierce fanat- 
icism, a wild excitement, stirred by the exhort- 
ations of the Jesuits and the priests, ruled in 
the ranks of the invaders; the Vaudois, behind 
their rocks, prayed with their gentle barbes, 
and with firm hearts prepared to die for their 
country and their faith, 

The battle of the Pra del Tor is the Mara- 
thon of Italian Christianity: it was invested 
with all the romantic traits of patriotic war- 
fare. The army of the Count of Trinity, clad in 
rich armor and glittering with military pomp, 
marched in well-trained squadrons up the beau- 
tiful valley; the clamor of the trumpets star- 
tled the chamois on his crags, and drove the 
eagle from her nest; the waving plumes, the 
burnished arms, the consecrated banners, shone 
in the sunlight as they drew near the defenses 
of the moutaineers.? Behind the Italian troops 
came the Spaniards, the bravest, the most big- 
oted of the crusaders, ‘They, too, wore heavy 
armor, and were irresistible in the open field. In 
the rear of the invaders followed a throng of plun- 
derers, brigands, priests, prepared to profit by a 
victory that seemed perfectly assured. To this 
well-trained army were opposed only a few hun- 
dred Vandois. They were stalwart and agile, 
but meagre with toil and famine, ‘Their dress 
was ragged; their arms broken and imperfect. 
To their brilliant assailants they seemed only 
an undisciplined throng; a single charge must 
drive them routed up the valley. The Count 
of Trinity gave orders to attack, and the Say- 
oyard infantry marched against the heretics. - 
They were hurled back like waves from a sea- 
girt rock, ‘The Vaudois filled the pass with a 
rampart of their bodies, and whenever the Rom- 


1 Muston, i. 255, describes Pra del Tor as a deep re- 
cess among the mouutains, 

2 Leger, p. 85-37. 

3 If I have drawn somewhat from fancy, yet the de- 
tails may be inferred. See Leger, 39, 
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ish squadrons approached they were met by a 
rain of bullets, every one of which seemed di- 
rected with unerring aim. ‘The ground was 
soon covered with the dead, and the chant of 
thanksgiving resounded within the aimphithe- 
atre of the Alps. 

For four days the papal forces kept up their 
yain assault, The Vaudois still maintained 
their invincible array. Within the fastness the 
wives and daughters, the aged and infirm, were 
employed in bringing food to their heroes, in 
supplying them with ammunition, and cheering 
them with words of faith, The Count of Trin- 
ity, enraged at his misfortune, at length or- 
dcred the Spanish infantry to charge. They 
came on in swift step to the clamor of martial 
music. But their ranks were soon decimated 
by the bullets of the patriots; the officers fell 
on all sides; and the well-trained troops refused 
any longer to approach the fatal pass. Four 
hundred dead lay upon the field. A wild panic 
seized upon the papal army, and it fled dis- 
ordered and routed through the valley.' 

Then the Vaudois came out from their hid- 
ing-places, and chased the crusaders along the 
open country far down to the borders of An- 
grogna. No mercy was shown to the ruthless 
papists. ‘They were flung over the rocks into 
the fathomless abyss, shot down by skillful 
marksmen as tliey strove to hide in the forest, 
and followed with pitiless vigor in their desul- 
tory flight. No trace remained of that power- 
ful army that a few days before had moved with 
military pomp to the capture of Pra del Tor; 
its fine battalions had been broken by the valor 
of a few mountaineers; a rich booty of arms 
and provisions supplied the wants of the heroes 
of the valley. 

From this time (1561) for nearly a eentury 
no new ernusade was preached against the Vau- 
dois. Their native sovereigns were satisfied 
with lesser persecutions. The barbes, as usual, 
were often burned; the valleys were oppressed 
with a cruel taxation; the earnings of the hon- 
est people were torn from them to maintain dis- 
solute princes and indolent priests. In 1596 
Charles Emanuel ordered all the Vaudois, un- 
der pain of death or exile, to attend the preach- 
ing of the Jesuits,* and the valleys were filled 
with the disciples of Loyola, who strove to cor- 
rupt or terrify the youth of the early church. 
To every convert was offered an exemption from 
taxation, and various favors and emoluments 
were heaped upon him who would attend mass. 
Yct the restless Jesuits were altogether unsuc- 
cessful. Their preaching and their bribes were 
equally contemned by the happy mountaineers ; 
the church still lived unspotted from the world.* 
During this period of tolerable suffering the 
valleys once more glowed with the products of 


1 See narrative of Scipio Lentulus iu Leger, part ii. 
. 85. 
. 2 —D'Andare alle prediche delli reverendi padri Jesu- 
iti, etc., Leger, part ii, p. 61. The Jesuits united ex- 
hortation with severity. 
3 Peyran, Nouv. Lett., i We may well accept the 
traditions of so truthful a race, 


'a careful industry; they were the homes of pu- 
rity and thrift. Singular among thcir race, 
the inheritors of a long succession of elevated 
thought, the Vaudois have ever practiced an 
ideal virtue loftier than that of Plato. When 
feudalism taught that labor was dishonorable, 
the people of the valleys held every family dis- 
graced that did not maintain itself by its own 
useful toil. When the learned Jesuits had 
proved that deceit was often lawful, the Vau- 
dois declared that. falsehood was the corruption 
of the soul. In the happy valleys no one de- 
sired to be rich, no one strove to rise in rank 
above his fellows. While in the gifted circles 
of the European capitals the purity of woman 
was scoffed at by philosophers and courtiers, in 
Luzerna and Perouse every maiden was a Lu- 
cretia. Crime had seldom been known in the 
peaceful valleys; it was only in barbarous lands 
where the Jesuits ruled that the assassin aimed 
his dagger or the robber plied his trade.* To 
harm no one, to be at peace with all men, to 
forgive, to pity, were the natural impulses of 
every ‘Vaudois; to heal the sick, to raise the 
low, to relieve the suffering stranger, formed 
the modest joys of the children of the valleys. 
In every age they remained the same; in ev- 
ery age they were Christians. The seventeenth 
century of their faith, perhaps of their exist- 
ence, found them still an uncorrupted church, 
teaching to the world unlimited freedom of con- 
science, For this they were willing to peril 
their lives and fortunes; for this they had con- 
tended with popes and kings; and on every 
cliff and mountain peak of their native land 
was inscribed in immortal deeds the independ- 
ence of the soul.? 
Meantime, while no change had taken place 
in the Alpine church, its doctrines and rites 
| had been accepted by all Northern Europe. In 
the seventeenth century the papacy had lost 
its most powerful and warlike adherents. En- 
gland in 1650, ruled by Cromwell, instructed 
by Milton, stood in the front rank of the pro- 
gressive nations. Holland and Northern Ger- 
many maintained their free schools and their 
liberal press in defiance of the Jesuits and the 
pope. France had been forced to tolerate the 
Huguenots. It was only over Italy and Spain 
that the Inquisition of Loyola, founded in 1541, 
held its terrible sway. There the papal power 
had been erected upon a relentless despotism, 
| and the unhappy people were rapidly sinking to 
| a low rank among civilized nations. The rule 
of the Jesuits was followed by a total decay of 
morals, a general decline of theintellect. Once 
Italy had been the centre of classic elegance, 
of the reviving arts, of the splendors of a new 
civilization. It was now the home of gross 
superstitions, a degraded priesthood, a hopeless 
people. Spain and Portugal, once the leaders 
in discovery, the rulers of the seas, had fallen 
into a new barbarism, The Jesuits, the In- 
quisition, alone flourished in their fallen capi- 


1 Muston, i. livre viii. Etat moral et religieux des 
vallées, 2 J. Bresse, Hist. Vaud., p. 39. 
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tals and deserted ports; the manly vigor of the 
countryinen of the Cid had been corrupted by 
centuries of papal tyranny. 

In the seventeenth century the Vaudois were 
the only progressive portion of the Italian race! 
Every inhabitant of the valleys was educated ; 
the barbes were excellent teachers, their people 
eager to learn; the laborers instructed each 
other as they toiled side by side on their mount- 
ains; their industry was the parent of active 
minds. If they produced no eminent poet to 
sing of dreadful war, no astute philosopher, no 
vigorous critic, they could at least point to scy- 
eral native historians of considerable merit; to 
their ‘Noble Lesson,” the finest of medieval 
poems; to their stirring hymns and versions of 
the Psalms ;? to a long succession of intelligent 
barbes; to their missionaries of the Middle 
Ages; to their colleges and schools in Alpine 
caves. They might claim that the ideas of the 
valleys had promoted the civilization of Europe, 
and that their. perpetual protest in favor of lib- 
erty of thought had been of more value to the 
world than Tasso’s epic or Raphael’s Madon- 
nas. 

A pestilence swept over the valleys in 1630; 
nearly all the pastors died, and the Vaudois 
were forced to send to Geueva for a new band 
of teachers. The Calvinistic system of govern- 
ment, in a milder form, was now adopted; the 
name of barbe was no longer used; the ruling 
elder was called a moderator; the pastors were 
usually educated at Geneva; and the ancient 
catechism of the’twelfth century was exchanged 
for a modern compilation.* Yet the Vaudois 
have never consented to be called Calvinists, 
Protestants, or Reformers; they insist that 
they are primitive Christians, who have never 
changed their doctrine or their ritual since the 
days of St. Paul;* who have beheld untainted 
all the corruption of the Eastern or the Western 
church; whose succession from the Apostles is 
proved by no vain tradition, no episcopal ordina- 
tion, but by an uninterrupted descent of Chris- 
tian virtues and an apostolic creed. They mod- 
estly assert that they have ever used the simple 
ritual employed by James, the brother of the 
Lord, at Jerusalem, or Paul at Antioch; and 
that they prefer to retain unchanged tle nanie 
they bore before the popes wore the tiara of an- 


. 


1 Muston, Hist. Vand. i. 394. Nos temples ne sont 
décorés ni de croix ni @images, etc. 

2 Raynouard, ii. p. Ti et seq., gives extracts from the 
early Vaudois poems. The fine hymn Lo Payre Eter- 
nal contrasts boldly with the feeble Romish hymns to 
Mary or the saints. 

3 Muston, Israel of Alps, i. 310. 

4 The fine Middle Age Protestant hymn, Lo Payre 
Eternal, ‘The Eternal Father,” expresses the noble 
feeling of the mountain church. I add a few lincs, 
The poet calls on God to pity and forgive, and then 
asks to reign with Him in a celestial kingdom. 

Rey glorios, regnant sobre tuit li regne, 

Fay me regner cum tu al tio cclestial regne i 

Que yo chante cum tuit li sant e sempre laudar te 
degne. 

See Raynouard, fi. p. 117. With this contrast a feeble 

chant to the Virgin: _ 

© Marie! de Dieu mére, Dieu t’est et fils et pére! 


tichrist, aud before Christians were oppressed 
by the corruptions and the crimes of a visible 
church, 
So much liberality of doctrine, such purity 
of life and faith, could not fail to deserve the 
constant hostility of the Jesuits. That famous 
company was now in the maturity of its early 
| vigor. Its flourishing colleges filled the Cath- 
olic capitals of Enrope; its countless members, 
bound by their terrible oath of obedience, moved 
| like a united army upon the defenses of the re- 
formed faith. They had subjected Italy, had 
desolated Spain; they once more turned the 
whole energy of the united order to the ex- 
tirpation of the children of the valleys. In 
1650 the Jesuits founded a propaganda at Tn- 
rin in imitation of that at Rome.! Its design 
was to spread the Roman faith, to extirpate 
heresy by all the most powerful instruments 
of force or fraud. A eouncil was formed, 
composed of the most eminent citizens, who 
were to act as general inquisitors. Among 
them were the Marquis of Pianessa, the‘'Grand 
Chancellor, the President of the Senate; its 
chief officer was the Archbishop of Turin. 
Connected with the propaganda was a coun- 
| cil of distinguished and wealthy women, who 
proved even more zealous than the men. The 
noblest ladies of Turin joined in the new eru- 
sade ; large suins of money.were collected to 
aid the movement; the emissaries of the two 
councils united in visiting families suspected of 
heretical practices, and in striving to win over 
converts by intimidation or bribes, The poor 
serving-woman from the valleys was often as- 
sailed by a noble tempter; the heretics of a 
higher rank were won by flatteries and atten- 
tions. The languid atmosphere of the capital 
of Savoy was stirred by the new effort to propa- 
gate the creed of Rome. 
From the higher peaks of their native Alps 
the Vaudois look down upon the palaces and 
cathedrals of Turin. Before them lies that 
/ magnificent scene with which Hannibal stimu- 
lated the avarice of his toil-worn army as he 
pointed out the path to Rome. But in the 
seventeenth century the rude village of the 
Taurini had grown into a powerful and splen- 
did city; the landscape was rich with the prod- 
uct of centuries of toil; the plains of Pied- 
mont were the gardens of the age. The Vau- 
dois, ever loyal and forgiving, had never failed 
in their duty to their sovereigns. The dukes 
of Savoy, always their worst persecutors, seem 
yet to have obtained their lasting regard.’ They 
appealed to their clemency in moments of dan~- 
ger. They had usually been sternly told to 
choose between the mass and ruin, Yet, in 
1650, they had enjoyed a period of comparative 
rest; and little did they foresee, as they looked 
down upon the city of their sovereign and the 
rich plains around, that the great and the noble 


| Were plotting their destruction, that the last 


1 Leger, part ii. p. 73, describes the Jesuit propagan- 
da at Turin, and imputes to it all the misfortunes of 
his country. 
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VAUPOIS WOMEN BURIED ALIVE,—FROM A OONTEMPORARY ENGRAVING. 


crowning trial of their ancient church 
at hand. 

The first omen of danger was a new influx 
of Jesuits. The valleys were thronged with 
haggard and fanatical missionaries. They 
pressed into remote districts, and celebrated 
mass in scenes where it had never been heard 
before. <A ceascless plotting went on against 
the faithful Vaudois; every art was employed 
to bribe the young; to arouse the pastors to a 
dangerous resistancc; to disturb the harmony 
of familics and fill the valleys with domestic 
strife. In Turin the Inquisition sat constantly, 
and before its hated tribunal were summoned 
the most noted of the Vaudois. If they failed 
to appear, their goods were forfeited, their lives 
in peril; if they came, they probably disappear- 
ed forever from human sight. ‘The dungeon, 
the rack, and the auto da fé awaited those who 
denied the infallibility of the pope. 

But the Jesuits refused to be satisficd with 
these isolated persecutions ;* they pressed the 
Duke of Savoy to complete the ruin of the AL 
pine church. The world has witnessed no sad- 
der spectacle than that long reign of terrors that 
was now spread over the peaceful valleys. In 
January, 1655, was issued the famous order of 
Gastaldo, the opening of the dreadful struggle. 
By this decree, sanctioned by the court of Tu- 
rin, every Vandois in the towns at the lower 
extremity of the valleys was commanded either 


was near 


1 All the authorities unite in fixing the chief guilt 
of the massacres upon the Jesuits. See Leger, part 
il. p. 72 et seq, 


to attend mass or to abandon his home and fly 
to the upper villages. The whole heretic pop- 
ulation were to be shut np within a narrow re- 
gion around Bobbio and Angrogna. It was a 
wintcr of singular severity; the snow lay deep 
in the upper valleys; the torrents rolled down 
clad in ice; the fields were covered with inun- 
dations ; the ravines were almost impassable. 
Yet the sad and long procession of faithful 
Christians was forced to leave their comfort- 
able homes in Lucerna or St. Jean and bear 
the horrors of the wintry march. The aged, 
the sick, the once-smiling children, the fecble 
and the young, the gentle matron, the accom- 
plished maid, set out in a pitiful throng on their 
dreadful journey.' They waded hand in hand 
through the icy waters, broke the deep, un- 
trodden snows, climbed the wintry hills, and 
sought refuge with their impoverished brethren 
of the Alpine villages. Yet no one recanted; 
no native Vandois would consent to escape the 
pains of exile by attending an idolatrous mass, 
Whole cities and villages in the lower valleys 
were nearly depopulated ; families were reduced 
from ease and comfort to extreme and painful 
want; a fruitful region was desolated; but the 
Jesnits were disappointed, for the indestructible 
church survived among the mountains. 

Their next project was a war of extermina- 
tion. A pretext was easily discovered : a priest 
had been found murdered in a Vandois village; 
a convent of Capuchins, planted in one of the 


1 Leger, part ij. p. 94 e¢ seq. Se trouvans dana le 
ceur du plus rude hyver qn'ils fissent jamais senti. 
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ruined towns, had been broken up by an impet- 
uous pastor; the mass had been ridiculed; the 
exiled people sometimes stole back to their des- 
ecrated homes. ‘Turin was filled with rage; 
the duke decreed the destruction of the Van- 
dois. Again a crusade began against the peo- 
ple of the valleys. ‘The historian Leger, who 
was a Vandois pastor, and saw the: sufferings 
and the heroism of his countrymen, has de- 
scribed with startling minuteness the details of 
the persecution. The papal troops entered the 
valleys, roused by the priests and Jesuits to an 
unparalleled madness. Snch cruelties, such 
crimes, have never before or since been perpe- 
trated upon the earth; the French Revolution 
offers but a faint comparison; the tortures of 
Diocletian or Decius may approach their real- 
ity. The gentle, intelligent, and cnltivated 
Vaudois fell into the power of a band of de- 
mons. Their chief rage was directed against 
women and children. The babe was torn from 
the mother’s breast and cast into the blazing 
fire ;* the mother was impaled, and left to die 
in unpitied agony. Often husband and wife 
were bound together and burned in the same 
pyre; often accomplished matrons, educated in 
refinement and ease, were hacked to pieces by 
papal soldiers, and their headless trunks left 
unburied in the snow. A general search was 
made for Vaudois. Every cave was entered, 
every crag visited, where there was no danger 
of resistance; every forest was carefully ex- 
plored. When any were found, whether yonng 
or old, they were chased from their hiding- 
places over the snowy hills, and thrown from 
steep crags into the deep ravines below. No 
cliff but had its martyr; no hill on which had 
not blazed the persecutor’s fire. In Leger’s 
history, printed in 1669, are preserved rude bunt 
vigorous engravings of the malignant tortures 


of the valleys, the successors of the Apostles, 
had been slain in their villages and cut to pieces 
on their native cliffs, horror and amazement 
filled all men. The reformers of every land 
had long looked with interest and affection upon 
the Alpine church; had admired its heroism, 
had imitated its simplicity ; that it should per- 
ish amidst the savage cruelties of the Jesuits 


| and the pope they could scarcely bear. A loud 


inflicted by the papal soldiers upon his country- | 


men; there, in the Alpine solitudes, amidst the 
snow-clad summits of the wintry hills, are seen 
the dying matron; the tortured child; the per- 
secutor chasing his victims over the icy fields ; 
the virgin snows covered with the blood of fated 
innocence ; the terrified people climbing higher 
and higher up the tallest Alps, glad to dwell 
with the eagle.and the chamois above the rage 
of persecuting man, ? 

The pope applauded, the Duke of Savoy re- 
joiced in the massacres of the valleys. The 
Jesuits chanted their thanksgiving in the ruined 
villages. The Capuchins restored their convent. 
The church of Rome ruled over the blood-stained 
waste. But when the news of the unexampled 
atrocities of the Alps came to the great Protest- 
ant powers of the North, when it was told in 
London or the Hague that the harmless people 


1 Leger, part ii. 110 et seg. Les petits enfans, impitoy 
ablement arrachés des mamelles de leurs tendres méres, 
estoient empoignés par les pieds, etc. The narrative 
is that of eye-witnesses, aud from depositions made 
soon after. Men of eighty and ninety years were 
burned. 

2 The narrative of the persecution is too dreadful to 
be repeated, too horrible to be remembered. 


cry of disgust and indignation arose from all 
the Northern courts.1_ But one mind, the great- 
est and the purest that had descended upon 
the earth since the apostolic age, gave utter- 
ance to the common indignation. Milton was 
now Cromwell’s secretary, and although blind, 
watched over the affairs of Europe. His quick 
perception, his liberal opinious, his ready learn- 
ing, his easy Latin style, have given to the for- 
eign correspondence of the Protector an excel- 
lence never to be equaled in the annals of di- 
plomacy. To the learned, the liberal, the pro- 
gressive Milton the Alpine church must ever 
have been singularly dear. It reflected all his 
own cherished opinions; his own simplicity, nat- 
uralness, and love of truth; it was clothed with 
a halo of historic association that, to his poetic 
thought, covered it with immortal lustre. 

In one great sonnet Milton has condensed 
the indignation of the age. He cried to Heay- 
en to avenge its slaughtered saints; he paints 
with a mighty touch the cold Alps, the dying 
martyrs, the papal monsters, the persecuted 
church. No grander strain, no more powerful 
explication, has fallen from the pen of the lord 
of modern poetry. The stern enthusiast Crom- 
well shared Milton’s indignation, and the poet 
and the soldier strove to preserve the Alpine 
church. Milton wrote, in the name of the 
Protector, a courtly but vigorous appeal to the 
murderous Duke of Savoy: Cromwell said that 
he was bound to the Vaudois by a common 
faith; that he had heard of their butchery, 
their exposure on the frozen Alps: he besonght 
the duke to withdraw the edict of extermina- 
tion. The letter was composed in Latin by 
Milton, and was copied, it is said, by one of his 
daughters. It is dated May 25, 1655, soon 
after the news arrived, All Englaud mourned 
for the slaughtered saints, and Cromwell ap- 
pointed a day of fasting and prayer for their 
deliverance. Large sums of moncy were col- 
lected in London for their support, and the 
Hollanders were equally liberal. Milton’s pen 
now knew no rest; he wrote to the various 
Protestant powers to intercede for the Vandois; 
he appealed to Louis XIV. of France to give 
shelter to the exiles and to aid in their preser- 
vation, ‘‘ The groans of those wretched men, 
the Protestants of Lucerna, Angrogna, and the 
other Alpine valleys,” Cromwell said, ‘have 
reached our ears.” When the persecutions still 
continued he wrote in stronger terms ;? and the 


1 See Gilly, Excur.; Leger, ii. 240. 

2 Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, etc. 

3 Gilly, Narrative, gives the letters of Cromwell or 
Milton, p. 217-229. 
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THROWN FROM PREOI[PIOES.—A PICTURE TAKEN AT THE TIME (1655-1665). 


bold and stern Sir Samuel Morland! was sent 
as envoy to the court of Turin to remonstrate 
against its enormities. The embassador did 
not spare the papists, at least in words. He 
told the duke that angels were horrified, that 
men were amazed, and the earth blushed at the 
fearful spectacle. The Swiss cantons and the 
German princes united in a strong remon- 
strauce. Said the Landgrave of Hesse: ‘‘Per- 
secutions and butcheries are not the means to 
suppress a religion, but rather to preserve it.” 
But no sense of shame reached the hearts of the 
monster duke and his Jesuit advisers; they pre- 
tended, with keen subtlety, to listen to the ap- 
peals of the Protestant powers, yet they still 
permitted the work of extermination to go on. 

Safe in the shelter of the Italian court and 
certain of the sympathy of that of France, the 
Jesuits and the pope heard with secret joy the 
prief and rage of the arch-heretic Cromwell and 
his allies of the North. They resolved to per- 
sist in their dreadful labors until no trace of 
heresy should be left upon Italian soil. It ig 
probable that, had the Protector lived, the fleets 
of England might have avenged the Christians 
of the valleys; that the artillery of the Puritans 
might have startled the Italian potentates from 
their fancied security. But the great chief- 
tain died ; the greater poet sank into a happy 
obscurity, from whence was to shine forth the 
highest fruit of his genius; and all England 
was dissolved in fatal license under the disso- 
lute reign of Charles. At his death the Jesuits 


2 Gilly, Narrative, p. 229. 


‘dois.? 


rejoiced in the rule of James II., and confident- 
ly hoped to bring once more under the papal 
sway the land of Milton and Cromwell. It was 
a disastrous period for Protestantism. England 
no longer stretched forth its powerful arm to 
shield its weaker brethren. Holland seemed 
about to sink before the Catholic zeal of Louis 
XIV. Geneva trembled among its mountains. 
And at length the Jesuits prevailed upon the 
King of France to revoke the edict of Nantes 
and commence a bitter persecution of the Hu- 
guenots. The best, the wisest, the most pro- 
gressive of the French died in crowded prisons 
or by the arms of the papal butchers, or were 
glad to escape impoverished to foreign lands; a 
perfect religious despotism prevailed in France, 
from which it was only rescued by the convul- 
sive horrors of its Revolution. - 

There was now no more hope for the Vau- 
Friendless, except in the arm of Him 
who guided the avalanche and checked the 
raging torrent in its course, the poor and hum- 
ble people, cheered by their gallant pastors, 
bore with patient joy the burden of a fearful 
existence. From 1655 to 1685 they suffered 
all the ignominies and all the cruelties that 
could be inflicted by the malevolent priests. 
The valleys were filled with monks and Jesuits, 
and bands of papal soldiers, who ravished the 
last loaf from the humble homes of the industri- 
ous Christians. Often the Vaudois, roused to 


EEE eee 

1 Muston began his valuable labors, ed. 1834, by as- 
serting: La gloire des Vaudois est dans leur malhenr. 
He had not yet looked forward to their present tri- 
umph. 
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resistance by some dreadful atrocity, would fly 
to arms and perform miracles of valor amidst 
their native crags; war would rage again along 
the valleys; and great armies of papists would 
march from Turin or Pignerol and chase the 
people to the mountains. ‘Then the old, the 
sick, women and children, would be carried by 
the strong arms of their sons and their broth- 
ers to some secluded cavern, known only to 
themselves, and there hide for months until 
the danger seemed past; in fact, the Vaudois 
learned, like the marmot, to make their homes 
in the living rock, 

One of these singular natural retreats of 
safety has perhaps been discovered by a mod- 
ern traveler, He had searched for many days 
for the famous cavern of Castelluzo. 
memory of the place had been forgotten; it 
was only known that down some dizzy preci- 
pice, overhanging a dreadful abyss, a cave ex- 
isted, opening into the solid rock, where three 
or four hundred Vaudois had once lived safe 
from the pope and the Jesuits, At length his 
guides assured the traveler that they had found 
the forgotten retreat. On a fair day of the Al- 
pine autunim, when the golden fields were smil- 
ing with the gathered harvests, the stranger ven- 
tured to enter, with extreme hazard, the dan- 
gerous scene. He could scarcely conceive how 
old men, women, and children, amidst the snows 
of winter, could have descended into their only 
home. The entrance lay over a projecting crag. 
Far below opened a deep ravine, from which 
shot up a wall of rock. The cave was cut by 
Nature’s hand in the side of the precipice. A 
rope-ladder was provided and swung over the 
projecting cliff. It was made to rest on a slight 
ledge about fifty feet below. The guides de- 
scended, the traveler followed, and with great 
risk reached the grotto. It proved to be an ir- 
regular sloping gallery, formed by the over- 
hanging cliffs. On one side a projecting crag 
sheltered it from the weather; before it open- 
ed the unfathomed abyss. A spring of water 
seemed to exist in one corner, and a few shrubs 
and plants grew in the interstices of the rock.? 
The cave was shallow, light, and almost safe 
from attack, Only a single person could enter 
it at a time, and a single stalwart Vaudois might 
here defy anarmy. Yet there were no traces of 
its having been inhabited; no smoke of Vaudois 
fires, nor remnants of arms or furniture; and 
the traveler left the place still in doubt whether 
he had really found the famous cave described 
by Leger, where nature had provided embra- 
sures, windows for sentinels, an oven, and a se- 
cure retreat for three hundred of his country- 
men.? 

At last, in 1685, came that fatal period so 
long anticipated with triumph by the Jesuits of 
Turin, when the voice of Christian prayer and 
praise was no longer heard in the valleys. The 
wonderful people had survived for six centuries 


1 Waldensian Researches, Gilly, p. 513, 
2 Leger, i. p. 9. 
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the enmity of the papacy; but now the Alpine 
church seemed forever blotted from existence. 
Louis XIV., the destroyer of the Huguenots 
and of France, pressed the Duke of Savoy to 
drive the heretics from his dominions. General 
Catinat, one of the best commanders of the time, 
led a well-appointed army into the valleys; the 
people took up arms, and, with their usual hero- 
ism, at first bafiled and defeated the ctforts of the 
French; then a lethargy seemed to pass over 
them, and they yielded to the foe. A dreadful 
punishment now fell upon them, The papal 
soldiers swept through the valleys, made pris- 
oners of nearly the whole population, and car- 
ried them away to the dungeons of Turin. Four- 
teen thousand persons were shut up in a close 
confinement, The consequences were such as 


| might have touched the hearts of Diocletian and 


Decius, but to the Jesuits and to Rome they 
were only a source of insane joy. The stalwart 
mountaineers, and their wives and children, shut 
out from their free Alpine air, starved and per- 
secuted, pinedinahorribleimprisonment. Dis- 
eases raged among them; a pestilence came; 
and of the fourteen thousand saints, the follow- 
ers of Christ, only three thousand came, emaci- 
ated and pale, from their noisome dungeons, 
Eleven thousand had died to satisfy-the mal- 
ice of Rome, 

There was now peace in the silent valleys; 
villages without inhabitants, homes without a 
family, churches no longer filled with the elo- 
quence of supplication. A few Romanists alone 
occupied the silent scene, At length a colony 
of papists, gathered from the neighboring coun- 
try, was sent in to take possession of the fields 
and dwellings of the Vandois; the churches of 
the ancient faith were torn down or converted 
into Romish chapels; the Jesuits wandered 
freely from St. Jean to Pra del Tor. For 
the first time since the dawn of Christianity 
the Virgin was worshiped beneath the crags 
of San Martino, and the idolatry of the mass 
desecrated the scene so long consecrated by an 
apostolic faith. For three years the rule of the 
papists remained undisturbed. The sad rem- 
nant of the Vaudois meantime had wandered 
to foreign lands. Several thousand climbed 
the Alps, and came, emaciated and wayworn, 
to the Swiss. Here they were received with 
sincere kindness, and found a momentary rest. 
Several of the pastors found a home in Holland; 
at Leyden Leger composed his history of his 
country. A colony of exiled Vaudois came 
afterward to America, and settled near Phila- 
delphia ; others went to Germany or England. 
Some, perhaps, remained in the valleys, conceal- 
ing their faith under a conformity with the Rom- 
ish rule. And thus, in 1689, seemed forever 
dissipated that hallowed race, that assembly of 
the faithful, over whose career in history had 
ever hung a spotless halo of ideal purity. 

In the fearful winter of 1686-87, when the 
Rhone was frozen to its bed and the Alps were 
encrusted with ice, the papists drove the sur- 
viving remnant of the prisoners over the pre- 
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cipitous passes of Mont Cenis. The aged, the 
sick, women, children, the wounded, and the 
faint, climbed with unsteady steps the chi}l waste 
of snows, and toiled onward toward Protestant 
Geneva. Many had scarcely clothes to cover 
them; all were feeble with starvation. The 
road was marked by the bodies of those that 
died by the way; the survivors staggered down 
the Swiss side of the mountains pallid with hun- 
ger and cold; some perished as they approach- 
ed the borders of the friendly territory ; others 
lingered a while, and expired in the homes of 
tne Swiss. But the people of Geneva, as they 
beheld the melancholy procession approaching 
their city, rushed out in generous enthusiasm to 
receive the exiles to their arms. One-half the 
population went forth on the charitable journey, 
‘They contended with each other which should 
first give shelter to the poorest of the martyrs, 
and sometimes bore them in their arms from 
the fronticrs to their comfortable dwellings. 
Geneva, the wonderful city of Calvin and Beza, 
revived in this period of woe the unbounded 
benevolence that had marked the early Chris- 
tians in their conduct toward each other under 
the persecutions of Maximin and Galerius. As 
the exiles entered the town they sang the psalm 
of persecuted Israel, ‘‘O God, why hast thou 
cast us off?” in a grave, sad voice, and breathed 
out a melancholy wail over the ruin of their 
apostolic church.* 

An aged man appeared among the throng 


1 The music of the Vaudois is said to be sad, plaint- 
ive, and in a minor tone, as if the reflection of their 
life and persecution. Gilly, Researches, p. 221. 


who came out to meet them; it was Joshua 
Janavel, the exiled hero of the Vaudois. For 
many years Janavel had lived a fugitive at Ge- 
neva, Yet the fame of his wonderful exploits 
had once filled all Europe, and he still kept 
watch over the destiny of his native land. Had 
Janavel’s advice been followed, the Vaudois be- 
lieved that their country might yet, have been 
free; had his strong arm not been palsied by 
age, there would yet remain a hope of its deliv- 
erance. In the wild wars that followed the 
massacre of 1655, when the Marquis of Pianes- 
sa was ravaging the vallevs, Janavel became 
the leader of a band of heroes. Born on the 
mountains, he crept through their passes and 
sprang from cliff to cliff at the head of his pi- 
ous company, and waged a holy but relentless 
warfare with the murderous assailants, With 
only six soldiers he surprised in a narrow pass 
a squadron of five hundred, and drove them 
from the hills. ‘The next day, with seventeen 
men, he hid among rocks; the enemy approach- 
ed in forec, and pressed into the ambuscade ; 
the crags were rolled upon them; musket-balls 
rained from every cliff; and as they fled aston- 
ished to the valley, the mountaineers, leaping 
from rock to rock and hiding behind the wood- 
lands, pursued them with fatal aim. The Mar- 
quis of Pianessa, the chief of the propaganda 
at Turin, sent a still larger army against Jana- 
vel; he was shnt up against the front of a tall 
cliff, and the Vaudois, with their backs to the 


1 For anecdotes of Janavel see Gilly, Narrative, p 
194 et seq. 
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rock, met the advancing foe. The popish army 
melted away like snow before them; the Chris- 
tians charged upon them with a cry of faith; 
and again the enemy were broken with dread- 
ful toss. 

Ten thousand men were next marched against 
the patriots. Meantime their commander, the 
Marquis of Pianessa, an excellent example of 
chivalry and feudalism, a bright ornament of 
his church and court, wrote as follows to the 
Christian leader: ‘‘To Captain Janavel—Your 
wife and daughter are in my power. If you do 
not submit they shall be burned alive.” Jana- 
vel replied: ‘‘ You ean destroy their bodies; 
you can not harm their beloved souls.’? The | 
wild war raged all along the mountains. Jan-~ 
ayel, and his famous associate, Jahier, beat back 
the great army of Pianessa, and avenged its ter- 
rible atrocities. Among those of the invaders 
most guilty of indescribable enormities was a 
band of eight hundred Irish Catholics. They 
had rejoiced to crush the heads of Protestant 
infants against the rocks, to hack in pieces gen- 
tle matrons and aged men, to fill blazing ovens 
with unresisting saints. Janavel now came 
upon them with a dreadful retribution. He 
surprised them in their barracks, and put them 
all to death. But Janavel was at last shot 
through the body; he recovered, and weit, in 
1680, an exile to Geneva; and here he lived to 
aid in that remarkable expedition by which the 
Vaudois were once more restored to their val- 
leys and their homes. 

While all Protestant Europe was lamenting 
the ruin of its oldest church, suddenly there 
passed before the eyes of men a wonderful 
achievement—a spectacle of heroism and daring 
searcely rivaled at Marathon or Leuctra.? It 
was named by the exulting Vaudois ‘‘ The Glo- 
rious Return.” ‘The exiles at Geneva, tempted 
by various friendly invitations to emigrate to 
Protestant lands, still fondly lingered in the 
neighborhood of their native mountains. No 
promises of ease and opulence, no prospect of a 
foreign home, could allure them from the dis- 
tant view of Mont Cenis and the snow-clad 
Alps. At length the enthusiastic people, in- 
spired by the brave spirit of the aged Janavel, 
and their priest and warrior Henry Arnaud, 
began to entertain the design of invading once 
more their ancient valleys—of reviving their 
apostolic church, Yet never was a project ap- 
parently more hopeless. ‘The Duke of Savoy, 
suspecting their design, had extended a chain 
of garrisons around all the mountain passes, 
The valleys were held by large armies of French 
and Savoyards, and a hostile population filled 
all the towns and hamlets in Perouse, Lucerna, 
and San Martino. If the exiles attempted to 
cross the Alps, they must cut their way through 
a succession of foes. When they reached the 


1 Muston, part ii. c. viii. p. 363, vol. i. 

2 Glorious Recovery, traus. from Henry Arnaud's 
account, of his expedition. Gilly, Excur., p. 174-183, | 
Muston, ii. p. 38. The journals of the period also uo- | 
tice the return. 
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Germauasca and the Pelice they would encount- 
er the united forces of Italy and France. 

But Janavel inspired them with his own 
boundless resolution. An expedition was pre- 
| pared of nearly one thousand men; and on the 
night of the 16th of August, 1689, a fleet of 
boats bore the adventurers over ae peaceful 
waters of Lake Leman to the borders of Savoy. 
As they assembled in the forest of Nyon the 
aged warrior directed them all to kneel in fer- 
vent prayer. He could not go with them; he 
bade them choose, under the guidance of Heay- 
en, a younger leader. It seems that a Captain 
Turrel was elected their commander.! The 
whole army was divided into nineteen compa- 
nies; and the Vaudois began their swift march 
for the passes of the Alps. They evaded or 
dissipated the hostile garrisons, and swept rap- 
idly np that memorable road by which Hanni- 
bal had crossed the unknown mountains. But 
the Vaudois were no strangers to the icy scene. 
They chose the most difficult paths to avoid the 
hostile soldiers, clambered from glacier to gla- 
cier, crept along the brink of the fearful preci- 
pice, dispersed the enemy by sudden attacks, 
and reached at length the pass of Mont Cenis. 
Here they captured the baggage of a Roman 
cardinal who was on his way to Rome.? Slow- 
ly and with unexampled endurance they climb- 
ed Mont Cenis, and, as they reached the top, 
sank, incapable of motion, on the frozen snow. 
Their path now lay among the wildest and most 
inaccessible portions of the Alps. With scanty 
food, but frequent prayers, they pressed over the 
snows toward their native valleys. Soon their 
clarions sounded clearly from the summit of 
Tourliers, as they prepared to descend into the 
well-known scene and encounter the first shock 
of battle. 

Eight hundred now remained — vigorous, 
agile, fearless— many of them natives of Lu- 
cerna, San Martino, or Angrogna, They de- 
scended the snowy hills in a narrow line, wad- 
ing through deep ravines. Their food was only 
a few chestnuts and half-frozen water; their 
dress was torn and comfortless. They slept on 
wintry crags, but they held fast to their arms 
and their scanty powder; and their pastor and 
chief, Henry Arnaud, led them in fervent pray- 
er, every morning and evening, as they clam- 
bered down the Alps. At length they ap- 
proached their beloved valleys; but between 
lay the ravine of the Dora, crossed by a single 
bridge. Around was stationed a force of two 
thousand French, guarding the pass of Salber- 
trans. The eight hundred saw that they must 
fight their way across.* It was a dim and misty 
night, and as they pressed on the Catholic set- 
tlers mocked them with evil tidings. When they 
asked them for provisions, they replied: ‘‘Go 
on, you will soon have no need of food.” They 
knelt for a few moments, and then began the 


1 Muston, ii. 38 et seq. 

2 Glorious Recovery. Muston, ii. 45. 

3 Mauston, i. 47, is fuller than Arnaud, and has used 
various unpublished letters, etc. 
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attack. Some one cried out, “‘The bridge is 
won!” The Vandois rushed upon their enemy; 
the French, terrified by their energy, abandon- 
ed their station in sudden panic; and the eight 
hundred pressed over the bridge and cut down 
the enemy as they fled. None were spared; 
and in the dark, bewildering night the French 
soldiers wandered among the Vaudois, and were 
shot or sabred without resistance. ‘The moon 
now rose over the Alps, and disclosed seven 
hundred dead lying around the dark ravine; 
of the Vandois only twenty-two had fallen, 
Once more they knelt, but it was now in thanks- 
giving; they heaped together the ammunition 
they could not use, with all the remains of the 
French camp, and applied a torch to the pile ; 
the explosion shook the mountains with an un- 
accustomed tremor, and as the sound died away 
a wild shout of joy arose from the Vandois—a 
ery of ‘Glory to the God of armies!” 

Worn with battle and victory, the exiles still 
pressed on the same night, often falling down 
ii sleep, and then rousing themselves to climb 
over rocks and mountains, until, as the sun rose 
on the Sabbath morning, and the white peaks 
of the Alps were tinted with a bright rose-color, 
and the wide, wavy landscape gleamed before 
them, they saw the fair pinnacles of their own 
hills and the well-known valley of Pragela, 
They chanted a poetic prayer of thanksgiving 
on the mountain-tops, and descended to their 
home. ‘The priests fled hastily from the val- 
Jey ; the patriots tore the images and the shrines 
from their ancient churches, and celebrated their 
simple worship in its accustomed seats, Fora 


time all was victory. They drove the enemy 
from the Balsille and its impregnable rocks, ex- 
pelled the new inhabitants of Bobi, burned hos- 
tile Le Perrier, and supplied themselves with 
arms at the cost of the foe. For food they found 
a resource in the plunder of French convoys, 
and in secret stores of corn and nuts which they 
had hidden in the earth before their expulsion. 
But the enemy was now chiefly engaged in an 
attempt to starve them on the mountains, The 
Duke of Savoy ordered the country to be deso- 
lated; the flocks and cattle were driven away 
from the open valleys, the fruit trees cut down, 
the harvests burned upon the fields, and the 
magnificent groves of chestnuts and walnuts de- 
spoiled of their autumnal product. The poor 
Vaudois, clinging to the cliffs and wandering 
upon the monntain-tops, still baffled the arms 
of the enemy; but often they had only a few 
roots to eat, and their manly vigor must slowly 
melt away in famine and fatigue. Prayer was 
still their chief support, and among their na- 
tive crags they constantly lifted their voices to 
Heaven. For two months they had resisted 
the attack of twenty thousand men led by the 
skillful Catinat; but by October 16 it seemed 
that the enterprise must wholly fail. Their 
numbers were diminished by desertions and 
death; many French refugees left them; even 
Turrel, the commander, despairing of success, 
fled from them secretly. Clothed in rags, feed- 
ing upon roots and herbs, the feeble Vandois 
saw before them the approaching winter and 
the swiftly increasing foe; their prayerful hearts 
were oppressed with an unaccustomed dread. 
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Liberty of conscience seemed about to depart 
forever from the valleys; the Alpine church 
was never again to rise from its desolation, 
But Henry Arnaud, pastor and chief, rose, in 
this moment of danger, to heroic greatness. 
He, at least, would never abandon his suffering 
country and the falling cause of freedom, He 
prayed, exhorted, celebrated the sacred feast 
in groves of chestnut, fought in the front of his 
followers, and was ready to die for their pres- 
ervation,! In the midst of his calamities he 
remembered the counsels of the aged Janavel, 
who had advised the adventurers, in a moment 
of extreme need, to take refuge upon the rock 
of Balsille, and there prolong the contest until 
help should come from above. 

Iu a wild portion of the valley of San Mar- 
tino a pile of rock projects over an Alpine tor- 
rent, surrounded by huge mountains, accessible 
only from the bed of the stream below, and ris- 
ing on three terraces against the sides of its 
lofty peak behind. It is called the Balsille. 
Swelled by the winter snows, a branch of the 
Germanasca sweeps around the singular prom- 
ontory. A few shrubs cover its top; a little 
earth produces a scanty vegetation, ‘The Bal- 
sille stands like an isolated column, yet on either 
hand it is commanded by the tall and almost 
inaccessible peaks of Le Pis and Guinevert. 
But in that wild and lofty region the climate is 
severe, the ravines and mountains almost per- 
petually covered with snow, the paths impassa- 
ble except to the agile and daring Vaudois. 
Secluded amidst the wildest scenery of the val- 
leys, the Balsille forms an almost impregnable 
fortress: the history of its siege and its defense 
is the crowning wonder of the Glorious Re- 
turn. 

The exiles were now, October 22, 1689, at 
Rodoret, surrounded by the enemy; to reach 
the Balsille they must pass throngh the midst 
of their foes, over a path that led along the 
brink of frightful precipices, but which they 
could only traverse by night. They prayed 
long and fervently, and then set out in utter 
darkness. No moon nor stars guided them as 
they crept on their hands and knees along the 
edge of the deep abyss. ‘To distinguish their 
guides they marked them with strips of white 
cloth or pieces of phosphoric wood.* Yet they 
passed safely, and in the morning trembled 
with affright as they saw over what a fearful 
path they had come, When they reached the 
Balsille they found only a bare and comfortless 
rock; they were forced to build at once a for- 
tress and a dwelling; feeble and faint, they 
labored with incredible toil. They cut down 
trees, gathered huge stones, and formed seven- 
teen intrenchments, rising one above the other, 
on the precipitous rock. They dug deep ditch- 
es, covered ways, and casemates to secure their 
lives. On the top of the Balsille they built a 


i Glorious Recovery, p. 188 et seg., describes the Bal- 


sille. 
2 Glorious Recovery, p. 189. Muston has the nar- 


rative of a Vaudois officer—it adds something. 


strong fort or castle, the centre of their de- 
fenses, surrounded by three high walls; and, to 
provide their homes in that wintry climate, they 
dug in the earth and rock of the terraces eighty 
caves or chambers, where they slept in inno- 
cence more calmly, perhaps, than pope or priest. 

When they reached the rock they had no 
food for the next day, and lived upon a few 
vegetables they gathered in the neighborhood. 
At length they repaired a dismantled mill, and 
were enabled to bake bread. With joy and 
thankful hearts they discovered that the har- 
vests of the last year lay buried beneath the 
snow in the valley of Pral, and reaped them 
through the winter by digging in the icy cover- 
ing.’ But they were not suffered to remain un- 
disturbed. On the 29th of October they saw 
the French troops approaching them on all 
sides; some climbed the precipitous peaks of 
Guinevert and Col du Pis; others approached 
the base of the fortified rock; a vigorous at- 
tack was made on the intrenchments; the sharp 
fire of the Vaudois marksmen scattered the en- 
emy with great loss. The Alpine winter now 
came on; the French troops were driven from 
the mountains, with frozen limbs and fearful 
suffering, by the rigorous season; the deep 
snows of the valleys prevented all military op- 
erations, and the encmy withdrew, promising 
to return in the spring.? 

Winter passed on in peace with the garrison 
of Balsille. Alone in the midst of a thousand 
dangers, shielded only by the icy snows, the 
Alpine church lived on its lonely rock. In 
his singular castle and temple Henry Arnaud 
still maintained the ancient ritual of the val- 
leys; twice on each Sabbath he preached to an 
attentive assembly; morning and evening the 
voice of prayer and praise ascended to the 
peaks of Guinevert, The garrison was re- 
duced to about fonr hundred, all native Vau- 
dois, and their chief solace in their painful life 
was to join in the hymns and prayers they had 
learned from their mothers in their childhood.? 
Yet they would not consent to remain unem- 
ployed. Frequent expeditions were sent out 
to levy contributions on the popish villagers, 
to climb from crag to crag along the secure 
monntains and descend in sudden forays into 
the well-known valleys, They penetrated far 
down the banks of the Germanasca, and dis- 
turbed the repose of Lucerna and Angrogna, 
Meantime no help came from abroad; the ex- 
peditions formed in Switzerland for their relief 
were intercepted by the enemy; and as the 
spring drew on, Arnand and his pious company 
prepared to engage once more the mnited ar- 
mies of France and Savoy. 

In April the Marquis De Pareilles sent them 
offers of liberal terms if they would surrender. 
A council was held on the rocks, and a unan- 
imous refusal was decided upon. Arnaud wrote 
to the marquis a defense of his countrymen ; 
he said they had been seated from time im- 
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memorial in their valleys; that they had paid 
every impost, performed all the duties of good 
subjects ; that they had led lives of singular 
purity; that they fought only for self-preserva- 
tion.* On the last day of the month, a Sab- 
bath morning, as Arnaud was preaching to his 
garrison, the troops of Catinat were seen clos- 
ing around the solitary fortress. With a rare 
endurance, scarcely surpassed by the native 
Vaudois, the French and Savoyards had cut 
their way through the deep snows of the ra- 
vines and climbed the frightful precipices. A 
whole regiment, amidst blinding sleet and icy 
winds, had fixed themselves on the pinnacle of 
Guinevert, overlooking the Balsille. Another 
appeared on the top of Le Pis, and opened a 
distant fire on the fort. In the valley in front 
Catinat ordered a chosen band of five hundred 
men to climb the steep ascent of the Balsille, 
and charge the rude intrenchments of the Van- 
dois.” The French attacked with singular gal- 
lantry ; they strove to tear away the felled trees 
behind which their enemy was sheltered, and 
climbed the rude wall of stone; but a rain of 
balls came from the Vaudois, a shower of rocks 
rolled upon the assailants; their ranks were 
soon broken, and they fled down the hill. Great 
numbers were slain; the Vaudois leaped from 
their works, and destroyed nearly all the de- 
tachment, Its commander, Colonel De Parat, 
was wounded and taken prisoner; the next day 
the Vaudois cut off the heads of their fallen 


foes and planted them along the line of their 
first palisade. It was a symbol of unchanging 
defiance. 

Arnaud defends with vigor the severe policy 
he had adopted. He killed the prisoners, he 
says, because it was impossible to hold them; 
he spared every non-combatant, and never re- 
taliated the cruelties endured by his country- 
men. Once more, May 10, the French army, 
under De Feuquiéres, gathered around the Bal- 
sille. They numbered about thirteen thousand 
men, <A battery of cannon had been placed, 
with great labor, on the side of Guinevert; the 
hills around were filled with troops, and the 
rock itself was surrounded on every side by the 
hostile forces. The French commandcr made 
a last effort to persuade the Vaudois to submit.? 
He offered each man five hundred louis and a 
free passage from the country; but his great 
bribes were rejected, and the garrison determ- 
ined to persist in a vain resistance. With prayers 
and holy songs they prepared for the final con- 
test. Ina first attack the French were repulsed 
with signal loss. But at length the batteries 
began to play on the works of the Vaudois, and 
their feeble fortifications crumbled to the earth. 
The enemy slowly made their way up the height; 
the Vaudois were even driven from the castle, 
and fled to a higher part of the rock; night fell, 
and the French commander ceased his assault, 


resolved to capture the whole garrison in the 
morning. 


1 Glorious Recovery, 159, gives the number of the 
enemy as 22,000. 2 Glorious Recovery, 167. 
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Clustered like hunted chamois on the pinna- 
cles of the rock, the Vaudois now sought eagerly 
for some method of escape.’ But as yet there 
seemed no prospect of deliverance. The enemy 
lay encamped on every side of the Balsille ; his 
watch-fires dispelled the darkness of the night, 
and sentinels, posted thickly around, closed up 
every avenue of flight. Arnaud and his brave 
companions were guarded by a circle of foes 
who had resolved that no Vaudois should be 
left alive wpon the mountains. 
advanced a friendly mist, sent in answer to their 
prayers, slowly rose from the deep glens and 
covered the whole valley with a humid veil. 
The agile mountaineers, led by a skillful guide, 
crept down the slippery rocks, climbed in single 
file over the deep chasms of the Germanasca, 
and reached the base of Guinevert. 
cut steps in the hardened snow, and, with ter- 
rible suffering, dragged themselves on their 
hands and knees up the steep declivities, until 
at length they stood on a wide glacier, far above 
the reach of the encmy. A clamor of thanks- 
giving arose from the little company as they felt 
once more that they were free, The morning 
broke; the French sprang up the hill to seize 
their certain prey; they found only the bare 
rock, the empty castle, and hastened, in their 
rage, to follow the Vaudois along their mount- 
ain-path.? 

Here, however, they were easily eluded by 
their active foe. ‘The Vaudois kept upon the 
loftiest of the mountains, feeding on the foliage 
of the fir-trees and drinking the half-melted 
snow. Sometimes they leaped down in fierce 
forays upon the fertile valleys; often they shot 
down the invaders from some lofty crag, or swept 
away the flocks of the Savoyard settlers. Still 
they hovered fondly over their native scenes, 
and lingered, with scarcely a hope in the fu- 
ture, above the torrents and the crags they had 
loved in youth. ‘To their simple and tender 
hearts these last arduous days must have seemed 
the saddest and most cheerless of all. From 
their post,on the mountains of Angrogna they 
might look down into the fairest of the Italian 
vales; they saw the softly-swelling hills encircle 
the fertile fields; the laughing torrent; the bnd- 
ding groves of mulberry and chestnut; the grate- 
ful gardens around their early homes; the si- 
lent churches; and the blossom-covered lawns, 
But all these they were to enjoy no more. An 
active foe pursued them from peak to peak, and 
they must soon fly to their most secret caves,° 

But in a moment all was changed, and the 
Glorious Return was accomplished by a sudden 
revolution. On the 21st of May, 1690, as Ar- 
naud and his heroes lingered aronnd Angrogna, 
they learned that the Duke of Savoy had join- 
ed the alliance of England and Holland against 
France. The duke now needed the aid of all 
his subjects, and the heroic valor of the Vaudois 
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| showed that he had none so worthy as they. 


He sent a messenger to Arnaud, inviting him 
to join his service, with his followers, and grant- 
ing permission to the Vaudois to return to their 
native valleys. Arnaud obeyed his sovereign ; 
and his soldiers were as active and courageous 
in the war against the French as they had ever 
been in defense of their native vales. Soon the 
exiled Vaudois heard of the happy change, and 
came in glad troops over the Alps to occupy the 
homes of their fathers. No hope of gain or 
prospect of advantage could detain the gentle 
race in foreign lands. They left their thriving 
plantations in Brandenburg, their farms in Ger- 
many, or their factories in England, and with 
psalms of triumph hastened to revive their apos- 
tolic church in its ancient seat. Lucerma, San 
Martino, and Perouse were again filled with a 
rejoicing people; and the lovely landscapes of 
the sacred vales shone in new beauty, the tem- 
ples of an untarnished faith. 

Such was the Glorious Return. But for the 
valor of the eight hundred, the wisdom and 
piety of Henry Arnaud, and the counsels of the 
aged Janavel, the Vaudois might still have wan- °* 
dered in foreign lands, and their lovely vales 
have remainéd in the possession of strangers. 
But they were now firmly seated in their ancient 
home, never to be driven from it again, The 
Jesuits and the popes still plotted their ruin; 
and when the war was over Victor Amadeus, 
with his usual bad faith, revived the persecu- 
tion in the valleys. In 1698 a Jesuit and a 
number of monks visited all the vales, and made 
their report to the pope.? In consequence the 
duke issued a decree expelling all the French 
Protestants from the country, and forbidding 


'the Vaudois from having any intercourse, on 


matters of religion, with the subjects of Louis 
XIV. ‘Three thousand persons were driven 
from the valleys by this cruel edict. The va- 
rious disabilities now imposed upon the Vaudois 
served to render their lives painful, and expose 
them to the penalties of the hostile conrts. They 
were forbidden to exercise certain professions, 
to purchase property beyond certain limits, to 
settle out of their valleys even for trade, to op~ 
pose the conversion of their children to Roman- 
ism, or to make proselytes themselves. They 
were held in a kind of bondage, and treated as 
an inferior race. It was a common practice 
with the priests of Turin to carry off the chil- 
dren of the Vaudois and educate them in the 
Romish faith. In 1730 severe instructions were 
issued against the people of the valleys; and 
thronghout the eighteenth century the church 
of Rome labored by every art to extirpate its 
rival church upon the Alps. The Jesuits re- 
newed their activity; the Vandois were often 
imprisoned, and their pastors ill-treated. The 
jealous popes looked with superstitious dread 
upon the gentle moderators of the blooming 
valleys. 

Nor was this without reason; for as the age 


1 Muston, ii. p. 76. 2 Id., ii. 109. 
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advanccd in liberality the Alpine church became 
to Italy an example and a teacher. From Pra 
del Tor had descended, in the Middle Ages, a 
throng of Vaudois missionaries; in the eight- 
eenth century it was still the centre of advanc- 
ing thought. Within the circle of the Alps the 
church flourished with singular vigor. Perse- 
cution failed to check its growth; the churches 
multiplied; the schools increased; the people 
of the valleys were better educated than those 
of Turin or Rome. Poor, feeble, an isolated 
and hated race, shut out from the common priv- 
Ueges of their fellow-subjects, froin colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and the liberal professions, 
the Vandois were still a power whose influence 
was often felt where it was not scen. The 
people of Turin saw constantly before them the 
spectacle of a church that never persecuted nor 
reviled; of a race that steadily advanced in 
moral and intellectual vigor; of a nation of 
heroes who had ever defended liberty of con- 
science when all Italy beside had bowed in serv- 
itude to Rome. The Vandois grew popular 
with the scholars of Sardinia, with the people, 
and even with the court. They werc still op- 
pressed hy unjust laws; yet toward the close 
of the century a Vandois church had sprung 
up at Turin, and the liberal ideas of the valleys 
were penetrating the north of Italy. The mod- 
erators of the Alps became the leaders of an 
intellectual movement that was destined to 
spread from Balsille to Tarento, 

Yet the only period of real freedom the Vau- 
dois had ever known since the papal usurpa- 
tions sprang trom the conquests of the first Na- 


poleon.' The impulsive hero was touched by 
their history, listened to their complaints, and 
granted them all they required. For the first 
time, perhaps, since the days of Hildebrand, a 
perfect religious freedom prevailed in the val- 
leys, and the iron tyranny of Rome and the 
Jesuits was crushed by the offspring of revolu- 
tionary France. A century before, Louis XEV. 
had nearly secured the destruction of the Alpinc 
church; in 1800 it sprang up into new vigor 
under the shelter of the French arms, The 
pastors of the valleys returned Napoleon’s fa- 
vors with sincere gratitude, and lamented his 
final defeat as that of a friend. It is probable 
that the nnsparing conqueror had no more truth- 
ful admirers than the pure and lofty spirits 
whom he had set free upon their mountains. 
With the restoration of 1814-1815, Victor 
Emantel IV. came to the throne of Sardinia, 
and the Vaudois once more sank to the condi- 
tion of a subjugated race, alien and oppressed. 
They were known to be advocates of freedom 
and advance; the pope and the Jesuits again 
ruled at Turin; the church and state again 
united to destroy the church of the momntains.? 
From 1814 to 1848 the Vaudois suffered indig- 
nities and deprivations scarcely surpassed in 
the earlier persecutions. All the ancient op- 
pressive laws were revived. They were for- 
bidden to hold any civil office, to pursue their 
labors on Catholic festivals, to hold land beyond 
a certain limit, to make proselytes, or build new 
churches except in the lcast favorable locations, 


? Muston, ii. p, 808 et seq. 2 Id, if. 349. 
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to marry into papist families, or to give, sell, 
or lend their Bibles to Catholics. Romish mis- 
sions were established in their midst, and a 
convent and a church were built at La Tour to 
complete the conversion of the people. When 
Dr. Gilly visited the valleys in 1822 he was 
struck by the beauty of their landscape, the sim- 
plicity and purity of the people; he was touched 
and grieved to find that they still labored under 
a rnle of persecution, and that liberty of con- 
science, for which they had ever sighed, was still, 
denied them by unforgiving Rome. 

But the church of the Alps was now to rise 
from its desolation, and to shine out with new 
lustre in the eyes of all Hurope. The free prin- 
ciples it had always inculeated, the liberty of 
conscience it had ever defended, were become 
the ruling ideas of every cultivated Italian, 
Turin and Sardinia had learned to look with 
wonder, admiration, and remorse upon the love- 
ly valleys they had so often desolated, and the 


innocent people they had so constantly tortured | 


and oppressed. The Sardinian king, Charles Al- | 
bert, stood at the head of the Italian reformers. 
He was resolved to give freedom to the Vau- 
dois; to atone, if possible, for the crimes of his 
ancestors ; to make some faint return to the peo- 
ple of the valleys for their long lesson of pa- 
tience, resignation, and truth, Amidst the ac- 
clamations of his subjects, he prepared (1847) 
to extend freedom of conscience to the ehurches 
of the Alps. A patriotic excitement arose in 
their favor, A petition was drawn up at Turin 
urging the king to enfranchise the Vaudois and 
the Jews. Its first signer was the poet, artist, 
and statesman, the Marquis D’Azeglio ; and his 
name was followed by a long list of professors, 
lawyers, physicians, and even liberal ecclesias- 
tics and priests. Cheers were given for the 
Vaudois at public dinners in Pignerol and Tu- 
rin, and all Piedmont wept over their history 
and rejoiced in their approaching triumph. On 
the 17th of February, 1848, the royal decree 
was issued giving freedom to the valleys.* 

It was received by the simple and generous 
Vaudois with a limitless gratitude. A thrill of 
joy ran over the beantiful vales, and Lucerna, 
San Martino, and Perouse resounded with 
hymns of thanksgiving upon the return of that 
stable freedom which had been ravished from 
them eight centuries ago. In every village 
there were processions of the young, with ban- 
ners and patriotic songs; the blue colors of re- 
newed Italy shone on every breast; the gentle 
race forgot all their injuries and their woes, to 
mingle freely with their Romish brethren, and 
to celebrate their victory in unbounded love. 
At night the wonderful scencry of the valleys 
was set off by a general illumination. Pigne- 
rol glittered with light; St. John and La Tour 
shone at the opening of the defiles; far up, as- | 
cending toward the Alps, every crag and cliff | 
had its bonfire, and the gleam of a thousand 


in caves and ravines where Janavel and Henry 
Arnaud had once hid in perpetual gloom. The 
snow-clad peaks and the icy torrents glowed in 
the illumination of freedom. But a still more 
remarkable spectacle was witnessed at Turin. 
There for three centuries the Jesuits had la- 
bored and waited for the extermination of the 
Vaudois. Inthe public square, amidst its splen- 
did palaces, had died a long succession of mar- 
tyrs, the victims of its priests and kings, In its 
dreadful dungeons, noisome with disease, thou- 
sands of the people of the valleys had pined 
and wasted away. What unuttered woes had 
been borne in its prisons for freedom’s sake no 
tongue could tell, no fancy picture. Its con- 
vents had been filled with the stolen children 
of the Vaudois; its stony walls had heard the 
vain complaints of parents and brothers without 
relenting. From its gates had issued forth those 
dreadful crusades, whose throngs of brigands, 
soldiers, priests, inquisitors were so often let 
loose upon the valleys to do the work of fiends ; 
from Turin had come the impalers of women, 
the murderers of children, the Spaniards who 
flung old men over beetling crags; the Irish 
who surpassed even the enormities of the Ital- 
ians; the Jesuits and Franciscans who urged 
forward the labor of destruction; the nobles 
and princes, the pillars of chivalry, who looked 
on and applauded crimes for which Dante could 
have found no fitting punishment amidst the 
deepest horrors of his pit. 

And now all Turin, repentant and humble, 
resolved to do honor to the Alpine church. A 
day of rejoicing had been appointed for liber- 
ated Piedmont, and a deputation from the Vau- 
dois was sent to the capital, As they issued 
from the valleys they were saluted every where 
with loud vivas for “our Vaudois Brothers,” 
for “‘ Liberty of Conscience.”! ‘The citizens of 
Turin received them with unbounded hospital- 
ity, and the gentle Vaudois took part in the 
grand procession; they were preceded by a 
group of young girls clothed in white, adorned 
with blue girdles, and each bearing a little ban- 
ner. Six hundred persons composed the Vau- 
dois deputation, the most noted in the stately 
pageant. To them, as a mark of honorable 
retribution, was assigned the first place at the 
head of the procession as it moved through the 
streets of Turin. The persecuted of a thousand 
years walked the leaders of Italian freemen. 
The city rang with cheers for the Vaudois; 
flowers were showered upon them from the bal- 
conies ; men rushed from the throng to salute, 
to embrace the patient mountaineers; even 
liberal priests cheered them as they went by; 
the women of Turin smiled upon the daughters 
of the valleys. Yet, as the Vaudois moved 
through the squares hallowed by the torments 
of their early martyrs, beside the prisons where 
their ancestors had died by thousands, the pal- 
aces where Jesuits and princes had often planned 


lights startled the wild mountains, and flashed their total extirpation, they were amazed at 


1 Muston, ii. p. 391 et seq, / 


1 Muston, if. 392. 
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sille. In Pra del Tor 


the citadel of the Van- 


dois has become a cul- 


tured field, and the 


chestnut groves where 


Henry Arnaud and his 


pious soldiers celebra- 


ted their holy rites are 
still rich with abund- 


ant fruit; the land- 


scapes of Lucerna glow 


with the soft products 


of the Italian clime ; 


in the wilder valleys 


PRA DEL TOR. 


the startling contrast, and listened with grateful 
hearts to the glad congratulations of the people 
of Turin.' They breathed ont a silent thanks- 
giving, and prayed that the blessing of Heay- 
en might ever rest upon their pleasant native 
land, 

Their modest prayers have been fulfilled. 
The festival of their liberation was followed 
by a wave of revolution that swept over all 
Europe. ‘The Jesuits and the propaganda 
were banished from Turin; France became 
suddenly a republic; the pope was exiled from 
Rome, to be restored only by the French ar- 
mies to his ancient tyranny ; and Italy was for 
amoment free. If for a time the cloud of war 
rested over the valleys, yet the victories of Na- 
poleon and the swift triumph of Garibaldi have 
given freedom to the peninsula, and safety to 
the Alpine church. To-day Lucerna, Perouse, 
and San Martino shine forth in perpetual bean- 
ty. ‘The torrents gleam through the sweet vales 
of Angrogna,? and roar against the cliffs of Bal- 


2 Muston, ii. 893. Who would have said, wrote a 
Vaudois, that we would have seen all this? 

2 Gilly, Narrative, p. 188, describes the scenery of 
Angrogna as nnmatched in Italy or Switzerland, 


the avalanche leaps 
from the snow -clad 
mountains, the cham- 
ois feeds on his icy 
pastures, the eagle 
screams around the 
peaks of Guinevert. 
To-day the primitive 
Christians assemble in 
peace in churches that 
were founded when 
Nero began his perse- 
cutions, or when Con- 
stantine gavc rest to 
the tormented world. 
The Vaudois modera- 
torgathers around him 
his humble pastors in 
their sacred synods, as 
the elders of the Mid- 
dle Ages assembled at 
Era, deli) lore the 
schools of the Vau- 
dois, from which the 
Bible has never been 
excluded since the 
dawn of Christianity, flourish with new vigor ; 
their colleges no longer hide in the caverns of 
Angrogna. The long struggle of centuries has 
ended, and the gentle people of the valleys have 
found freedom to worship God. 

Thus the moderator of the Alps haég tri- 
umphed over the persecuting pope of Rome, 
and liberty of conscience reigns from the val- 
leys to the Sicilian Straits. Yet one dark 
scene of tyranny still remains—one blot on the 


fair renown of Italy. In the city of Rome the 
Jesuits and the pope still rule. Still they point 
with menacing gestnres to the people of the 
valleys; still they would snatch the Bible from 
their schools, and crush their consciences with 
medieval tyranny. In Rome alone persecution 
for religion’s sake still continues; Rome alone, 
of all European cities, cherishes a shadow of 
the Inquisition, and still asserts its right to 
govern the minds of men by brutal force; en- 
throned by foreign bayonets over a murmuring 


| 

| 

| 1 See a decree of the Inquisition (1841) directed 
against heresy in the Papal States with all its ancient 
severity. Italy in Transition, p. 460, Appendix, with 

| other documents. The Syllabus and the Canons still 

| defend the use of force in producing religious unity. 
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people, the vindictive pope proclaims his un- 
dying hostility against the wise and the good 
of every land. But should the Holy Father 
and the society of Loyola turn their eyes to the 
Vaudois Alps, they may read their doom graven 
on each heaven-piercing peak. There may be 
seen a spectral company of the hallowed dead 
writing with shadowy fingers a legend on the 
rocks ; the tiny babe crushed beneath the sol- 
dier’s heel; the fair mother hewn to picces on 


ashes on the fatal pyre. They write: ‘‘ Who- 
ever shall harm one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone had been hanged 

_about his neck and he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea!” 


C(Norz.—The readers of the above article will be in- 
terested to know that nine of the illustrations have 


| been copied from the engravings in Leger’s ‘' History,” 
/ printed in 1669, and are therefore nearly contemporary 
| with the events they depict. The two views of scenery 


the snow; the old man of ninety burned to | are from nature.] 
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THE EMBARKATION. 


NE of the most striking objects of interest 

to a stranger visiting New York is the 
ocean steamer. There are thirty or forty of 
these huge structures, embodying the highest 
results of naval science and skill yet realized by 
mankind, that pertain to the port of New York, 
and connect it directly or indirectly with ev- 
ery important commercial point on the globe. 
There are lines running to several different 
ports in England and Scotland—to Germany— 
to France—to the Isthmus of Darien, where 
they connect, through the Isthmus, with other 
lines from Panama to all points on the west- 
ern coasts of North and South America—to the 


to bring the cost of a trip out and home—which 
cost consists only of the coal, the service, and 
some incidental charges— within twenty-five 
thousand dollars is considered a proof of good 
management and economy, we can see that the 
amount of capital employed, and the extent of 
the interests involved in this business, are al- 
most incalculable. 

The sources of profit for a line of European 
steamers are three—reguiar passengers, freights, 
and emigrants, Different lines depend, in dif- 
ferent proportions, on these several elements. 
Perhaps the line in which the three are most 
equally and fully represented is that of Will- 


West Indies, and to Brazil. Sometimes eight|iams and Guion. Thcir line is composed of 
or ten of these steamers leave the port on the} eight first-class iron steamcrs, of three thousand 
same day. There are more than a hundred | tons each, and are celebrated for their sea-going 
of such vessels, of the first-class, belonging to | qualities. They carry the United States mails, 
the different lines; and when we consider that! and are commanded by gentlemen of large ex- 
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perience in occan steam navigation. It was the | or under its influence. At the month of the 
AfLinnesota, one of the ships of this line, which, ! Hudson, and at the confluence of the East River 
throngh the courtesy of Captain Price, her com- | flowing into it from the Sound, are formed vast 
mander, furnished the snbjects for the engrav- | basius of deep water, well sheltered, where ships 
ings with which this article is illustrated. of any magnimde, and in any number, may lie 
One might easily suppose that since the | anchored in safety. The Hudson River itself 
crossing of the Atlantic is the great lion in the | formsnatnrally a straight, deep, and uminterrupt- 
way, in the imaginations of so many people, | ed channel of navigation for a hundred and fifty 
when contemplating a tour iu Europe, that the | miles into tbe interior. From the head of this 
arrangements for the conveyance of travelers | navigation a series of comparatively level plains 
and tourists would be made with a view of ef- |—composing the region traversed by the Erie 
fecting the passage of the sea at the narrowest | Canal—open an easy way into the heart of the 
part. But this is not so. We go by water | continent, to the territory of the lakes and the 
for six hundred miles very nearly along the | valley of the Mississippi, and form the only 
shore—with railroad trains running parallel to | natnral opening through the range of highlands 
our course, not very far distant, and far out-j which every whicre else scparates the interior 
stripping the steamer in speed—and do not | from the sea, New York is thus made, by the 
finally leave the coast till about one-fifth of | very configuration of the continent, the great 
the distance has been traversed by sca, which | way of entrance and exit for the channels and 
might, were it not for certain peculiar consid- | vehicles of commerce between the Old World 
erations of a practical character, have been {and the New. ‘These channels and vehicles 
more rapidly passed over by land. have been formed, or, rather, they have opened 
Many persons are surprised when they learn | and formed themselves, under the silent but 
for the first time how closely a direct line from | irresistible influence of the natural conditions 
New York to Liverpool follows the coast until | which control them. "They thrive and prosper 
it reaches the point, beyond Newfoundland, | spontaneously—every thing being in their favor 
where the coast trends to the westward. We |—while attempts and enterprises aiming at the 
are deceived by our maps, which, representing | establishment of stmilar instrnmentalities from 
the eastern and western hemispheres on two] other points drag heavily or die. Thns the 
separate projections, and on opposite pages in | commerce of North America flows through New 
the atlas, make it seem as if a direct course to | York; and since—as has always been the case 
Liverpool would require us to strike ont at onee, | in every conniry and in every age—the routes 
on leaving New York, into the open sea, leav- | of travel must be mainly those of commerce, 
ing Halifax and the coasts of Newfoundland | the result is tbat, as a general rule, the traveler 
far to the westward of us. But the truth is, as } who wishes to procced from almost any point 
will be readily made apparent on connecting | on the North American continent to any other 
New York and Liverpool by means of a thread | part of the world, in order to go conveniently 
upon the globe, that a direct line from one of | and comfortably, must go through the New 
these ports to the other, instead of receding at | York door. 
once widely from the land, passes closely along| The scene which presents itself on board a 
the coast, cutting off several peninsulas and sea-going steamer, in the port of New York, an 
capes on its way, and at Newfoundland passing | hour before its departure, is a very interesting 
through the very heart of the country. So that |one to those who behold it for the first time. 
if in planning a route to Europe for the people | Indeed it is invested with a certain romantic 
of the United States the only things to be taken charm, which is heightened by there being com- 
into consideration were the relative proportions | bined with it in some degree an element of so- 
of land and water transportation to be provided lemnity. One might at first suppose that the 
for, and the desirableness of making the water spectacle would be very much the same as that 
passage as short as possible, the plan would have | atforded by the departure of a river steamer on 
been to g6 by railroad to some point on the north- | the Mississippi or the Hudson, or that of a 
eastern coast of Newfoundland and there take } coatwise side-wheel packet leaving Portland 
the steamer for a voyage of something like two | for Boston, or Charleston for Savannah. But 
thousand miles, instead of one of three thousand though there is a certain degree of correspond- 
miles from New York. euce in the elements which enter into combina- 
As it is, however, the people of Massachn- | tion in the two cases, the character of them, 
setts, of Maine, and even of the British prov-|and the conseqnent expression of the whole 
inces, come hundreds of miles by land in a scene, are entirely changed. The massiveness 
course directly the reverse of that leading to| and solidity of the structure of the ship; the 
their intended destination, in order to go back height, thickness, and strength of the bnlwarks ; 
again by sea; when all the time they like the | the guards placed around the hatehways and 
cars infinitely better than the ship, as a means companion-ways, speaking ominonsly of heavy 
of transportation. seas breaking over upon the decks; the ponder- 
The case is a remarkable ‘example of the |ous forms and prodigious strength of such of 
overpowering influence of commerce to draw | the machinery as comes in sight; the capstan, 
into its channels, we might almost say into its | with the heavy wheels and pinions connecting 
vorter, every thing that comes within its reach | it with the steam-power by which it is worked; 
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]} young men, with the air of men of 
business, are taking leave of one of 
their friends, a passenger, over a 
bottle of Champagne. Farther in 
is sometimes to be seen a pale and 
emaciated lady, out of health, who 
| has perhaps just been brought on 
board by her husband, and is rest- 
ing on one of the cushioned set- 
tees, supported by pillows and at- 
tended by her maid; while she 
looks around upon the novel scene 
before her with an expression of 
| countenance in which curiosity and 
languor, apprehension and hope, 
are strangely mingled, Other gen- 
tlemen and ladies are choosing 
places at the table, and pinning 
their cards upon them to mark 
them as ‘reserved seats.” Here 
and there a young man making his 
first voyage is seated at a table, 
with a portable writing apparatus 
unfolded before him, and is busily ° 
engaged in writing his last farewell 
to the family circle, or perhaps to 
some nearer and dearer object of 
affection. In some still more re- 
tired part of the cabin may some- 
times be seen an invalid gentle- 
man, who is leaving family and 
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friends on the usually forlorn hope 
of recovering his failing health by 
a European tour. His wife comes 
with him, perhaps, to take leave of 
him on board, being forbidden by 
domestic and maternal exigencies 


THE ENGINEER AT HIS POST. 


the immense blocks and tackles appended to 
the rigging; and even the vast efficiency and 
force with which the passengers’ baggage—a 
dozen heavy trunks in one slip-noose—are run 
up by machinery into the air, and then lowered 
rapidly into the hold—all combine to impress 
the observer with the conviction that some- 
thing is in contemplation very different from a 
moonlight run around Point Judith or the tray- 
ersing the Tappan Sea. The rough dress and 
the foreign air of the seamen, and a certain ex- 
pression of serious earnestness with which they 
go about their duties, attract strongly the at- 
tention of the novice ; while the captain, as he 
comes at last on board, wearing his naval uni- 
form, and his other emblems of authority, and 
accompanied by his friends and attendants, in- 
spires something like a feeling of awe. 

The great saloon, which serves the purpose 
of parlor, study, dining-room, drawing-room, 
and even to some extent of invalid-chamber, 
all in one, for the whole company of passen- | 
gers during the voyage, suggests, even before 
the ship leaves the dock, an idea of the hetero- 
geneousness of the purposes to which it is to be 
appropriated. Near the entrance a group of 


from accompanying him on his voy- 
age. Yousee her struggling brave- 
ly to swallow her tears, and to let 
her husband carry away the impression of a 
smile upon her face, as his last recollection of 
it—if it should unhappily prove to be the last. 
As the hour for the departure draws near 
the crowd increases on the decks and in the 
cabins until, at length, it becomes difficult to 
make one’s way through the throng. Then 
comes the sound of the great bell, with the call 
of the steward, ‘All ashore!” This brings 
on the leave-takings—some given in jokes and 
laughter, and some in silence and tears. When 
the visitors have withdrawn, and the ponderous 
bridge connecting the steamer with the pier 
has been hauled back upon the dock, the offi- 
cer in command, from his elevated station on 
the deck, gives, by a touch of his little bell, a 
signal to the engineer at his station in the en- 
gine-room below. The engine awakes at once 
to life and action, the water at the stern begins 
to be thrown into a whirlpool of boiling surges, 
and the vast mass, with its hundreds of oceu- 
pants, gathered from all parts of the country 
and bronght suddenly into the most close juxta- 
position and companionship, begins slowly to 
creep away from the pier. The parting gun is 
fired; the waving handkerchiefs from the long 
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line of passengers leaning over the railing of 
the promenade deck are answered by similar 
signals from rows and groups of friends on the 
pier. The ship glides on with a slow but grad- 
ually accelerated motion—the very slowness 
with which the ponderous mass obeys the im- 
pulse urging it forward impressing us the more 
torcibly with a sense of the prodigious mo- 
mentum of its advance. When, at length, she 
attains her proper speed, and the spires of the 
city, the piers, and the vast numbers of ships 
and steamers that line the shore, or lie at anch- 
or in the stream, show, by the swiftness with 
which they seem to glide by, that the ship is 
really under way, the passengers begin to turn 
their thoughts to themselves and to the ship, 
with a feeling of relief that the parting scene 
is over. The groups separate, and the several 
parties move away to different portions of tbe 
sbip, wherever their several inclinations or du- 
ties call them. Some find comfortable seats 
on the promenade deck to view the scenery of 
the harbor, and indulge quietly in the sad and 
solemn feelings awakened by the first parting 
from one’s native land. Others go to attend 
to the proper disposition of tbeir trunks and 
parcels—selecting such as they wish to have 
conveyed to their state-rooms for use during 
the voyage ; while others repair to their state- 
rooms, and begin systematically to arrange their 
affairs, with a view to preparing themselves to 
meet their coming encounter with the sea in a 
horizontal position, which is for most persons the 
best posture of defense against that particular 
enemy. 

There is a certain sense of solemnity, height- 
ened by an element of vague and undefined 
fear, tbat is perhaps inseparable from that emo- 
tion which is always awakened in the mind 
on first leaving one’s native land for a voyage 
across the Atlantic. And yet, such a voyage 
is, on the whole, a means of protection and safe- 
ty for life and health, and not a source of dan- 
ger. Out of a hundred persons taken at ran- 
dom, if fifty were to'remain at home and the 
other fifty cross the Atlantic occasionally, on 
voyages to Europe, the fifty travelers, all other 
things being equal, would, upon an average, 
live the longest. So true is this that insurers, 
who have a direct pecuniary interest in the pro- 
longation of the lives of their clients, far from 
requiring an extra premium on account of any 
additional risk incurred in such voyages, would 
rather that the insured would cross the Atlan- 
tic for a tour abroad than not—on the ground 
that the slight danger of disaster by the way 
is far more than compensated for by the gen- 
eral benefit to the health which is almost sure 
to result, Let those, therefore, who are de-~ 
terred from undertaking such a voyage by con- 
siderations relating to personal safety, dismiss 
their apprehensions as idle fears, and go for- 
ward bravely to reap the real benefits that lie 
concealed under the imaginary danger. 

It is not surprising, however, that these ap- 
prehensions should be felt, and that minds of 


@ sensitive constitution should be sometimes 
strongly affected by them, for the hope of ben- 
efit to be derived is weakened by diffusion, be- 
ing spread ovcr months and years, perhaps, of 
future life; while the danger, such as it is, is 
concentrated witbin a period of a few days— 
even, perhaps, during certain portions of the 
voyage, within a few hours. Indeed, sometimes 
when at midnight the scream of the steam- 
whistle on deck is heard by the sleepless pas- 
senger in her berth, indicating that the fog and 
the darkness without are so dense that the only 
safeguard from collision with other sbips, or 
with fishermen on the Banks, is in sounding 
that alarm, and tben listening for the response 
to warn them away, and that against the still 
more imminent peril of an encounter with an 
iceberg there is no protection whatever, while 
yet all the time the steamer is driving on 
through fogs and mists and flying sends of rain, 
and over foaming and surging seas, without the 
slightest abatement of its usual speed, the dan- 
ger reaches the highest possible state of con- 
centration; and it is not surprising that the 
sensitive and the timid are sometimes entirely 
overpowered by it. 

The truth is that, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary degree of exemption from disaster 
and calamity which bas been attained in the 
navigation of the northern Atlantic, through 
the vast advances which have been made in 
modern times in nautical science and skill, 
there is probably no other great thoronghfare 
of commerce or of human intercommunication 
on the globe so beset with danger and difficulties 
as the voyage from New York to Liverpool. 
The Gulf Stream brings a current of warm wa- 
ter fifty miles wide and a thousand feet deep— 
and flowing at the ordinary rate of tbe current 
of a river—from the tropical seas, and pours it 
out in a vast expanding mass over and beyond 
the Banks of Newfoundland, where it turns off 
to the eastward, and finally loses itself in the 
northern seas; while, to the westward of it, a 
counter-current coming down from Baffin’s Bay 
—a current of nearly equal magnitude and 
force—pours into it a stream of icebergs, ice- 
floes, and ice-cold water. The effects of this 
confluence are, beneath the water, the accumu- 
lation of vast deposits of sand and rocky dé- 
bris brought down by the ice, and in the at- 
mosphere above an almost perpetual succession 
of fogs and mists and driving rains, accom- 
panied by gales and squalls, and every other 
possible meteorological commotion. 

The region most disturbed by the conflict be- , 
tween these opposing forces and temperatures 
is on the ‘hither side the Atlantic, and affects 
chiefly the first half of the voyage; and the 
danger, moreover, is tbe greatest at that sea- 
son of the year which would on other accounts 
be the most convenient and the most agreeable 
time for making the trip—namely, in tbe early 
|months of summer. The ice-floes break up, 
| and icebergs are detached from the great Green- 
land glaciers crowding out from the Jand, in the 
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carly summer of one season; and as they re- 
quire about a year for their twelve or fifteen 
hundred miles’ voyage, they do not reach the 
track of the ocean steamers until the early sum- 
mer of the next. They drift very slowly at 
last, and melt very gradually under the feeble 
radiation of even June and July suns in the lat- 
itude of Labrador. Some portions both of the 
floes and of the icebergs reach as far south as 
the Banks of Newfoundland, but few go much 
farther south than this. ‘Their advance ceases 
here, partly because the force of the current by 
which they are brought down becomes well-nigh 
exhausted, and partly because the magses of 
ice become by this time so diminished and so 
weakened by the increasing heat, both of the 
latitude and the season, that they are easily 
beaten to picces by the waves and dissolved, 
Sometimes, however, mountains of ice come 
down of such prodigious size that it is long be- 
fore they entirely disappear. Captain Price 
informed us that on one of his voyages he passed 
two immense icebergs, and on his return voy- 
age, after sailing nearly fifteen hundred miles 
to and fro, and making the usual stay in port, 
he passed them again. ‘They had drifted dur- 
ing the interim about forty miles. They had 
diminished somewhat in size, but they were of 
such magnitude still, and thcir forms were so 
peculiar, that their identity could not be mis- 
taken, 

When we consider the dangers and difficnl- 
ties resulting from all these causes which beset 
these seas, the iron-bound coasts, the shoals and 
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submerged rocks which encumber the shores, 
the fogs, the ice, the tremendous gales charac- 
teristic of these latitudes, and the enormous 
magnitude and force of the billows which are 
produced by them, we shall perhaps conclude 
that the work of producing a structure which 
will contain one or two thousand beings, and 
convey them safely—dancing on its way over 
and through all these terrific commotions—and 
arrive safcly at its destined port, is a very great 
exploit for so comparatively frail and diminu- 
tive a creature as man to perform. And yet the 
Cunard Company have been sending a constant 
succession of such steamers between New York 
and Liverpool uow for nearly thirty years, hav- 
ing intrusted them during that time with the 
conveyance of many hundreds of thousands of 
passengers, and without the loss thus far of a 
single life, through any fault or failure on their 
part, from the exposures and hazards which 
they have thus encountered. The accomplish- 
ment of this result is perhaps to be regarded as 
the greatest triumph of human science and skill 
over the forces of nature that the whole history 
of the dealings of man with the material world 
records, 

‘If we regard the ship as a livmg monster 
forcing its way by its own peculiar organs of 
locomotion through these billows and storms, 
we must consider the state-room of the captain 
as the seat of its brain, The duties of the com- 
mander of a sea-going steamer are not only ex- 
tremely various, but they involve the possession 
of a combination of mental qualities and attain- 
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ments most diverse in their character, many of | 
them being such as are seldom conferred by 
nature, and are very difficult of attainment, but | 
which are all absolutely essential to the success- 
ful execution of his charge. He must be a 
good ruler, No monarch can be more abso- 
lute than he in the control of every thing on 
board his ship, from the time of his dismissing 
the pilot, at the commencement of his voyage, 
to his taking the pilot at the end of it. He has, 
however, three different communities to govern, 
entirely distinct from each other, and involving 
quite different methods and principles of treat- | 
ment in the emergencies that occur, ‘There 
are, first, the company of cabin passengers ; 
secondly, the ship’s company, consisting of sea- 
men, engineers, firemen, cooks, and stewards, 
sometimes amounting to hundreds in number; 
and, thirdly, the emigrants—a body of men, 
women, and children, to the number often of 
more than a thousand, Thus the commander 
of one of these ships has intrusted to his charge 
a heterogeneous community of one or two thou- | 
sand souls: enough to form the population of 
quite a town. These, all packed together in| 
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the closest quarters, in the ship which he com- 
mands, he has the responsibility of conveying 
through mists and gales and driving storms of 
snow and rain, breasting the heaviest seas, and 
threading his tortuous way among tides and 
currents, and through fleets of fishermen, and 
among fields and mountains of floating ice, with 
only a plank between his little world of human 
hopes and fears and the world of waters, which, 
when in their angry moods, rage and roar 
around him, as if eager to make the ship and 
all its contents their prey. He has to find his 
way over this pathless deep by means of stars, 
which are constantly in motion, and by the sun, 
which on no two days pursues the same track 
through the skies. The needle of his compass 
is liable to be disturbed in its indications by 
many causes. A blow struck upon any portion 
of his iron ship may derange it; and upon the 
variation of his chronometer to the amount of 
the fraction of a second during the voyage the 
question may depend whether he shall strike 
upon a rock or enter the port in safety at the 
end of it. One would suppose that the solici- 
tude and anxiety which would attend the sus- 
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OAPTAIN JAMES PRICE,—[PHOTOGRAPHED BY EOOKWOOD.] 


taining of responsibilities like these would be 
overwhelming. But they are not so. No 
class of men enjoy better health, or perhaps 
lead lives of greater freedom from anxiety and 
care, than these commanders. The reason is, 
that they are as a class thoroughly qualified for 
their work; and men do easily what they do 
well. One of our engravings represents the 
captain’s state-room in the Afinnesota, with the 
instruments upon its walls which serve as the 
ship’s organs of sense. There is the baronteter, 
by which she perceives what is the condition of 
the atmosphere in respect to changes of density 
and pressure, and so presages coming storms; 
and the sextant, through which the sun sends | 
in at noon every day a report which determines | 
her exact position on the sphere; and the chro- 
nometer, which carries with it the New York 
or Liverpool time, and shows, by comparison 
with the time of the ship, the easting or west- 


ing that has been made ; and a graduated quad- 
rant, with a pendulum attached to it, which in- 
dicates the position of the ship upon her keel; 
and the thermometer, by which the vicinity of 
ice is made known through the increasing cold- 
ness of the water; and many others. All these 
are, as it were, so many additional organs of 
sense for the captain—an extension of his per- 
ceptive faculties into the water, into the air, 
and even out to the sun and the stars. When 
we consider how intimate the acquaintance of 
this officer must be with the endlessly varied 
indications of all these instruments, in order to 
interpret them properly, and the vast amount 
of minute and special knowledge he must have 
of the currents and eddies, the rocks and shoals, 
the aspects of the weather, and even of the cus- 
toms and usages governing the movements of 


| other vessels that he is liable to meet on his 


track, we shall see how extended and how com- 
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plicated, and how different from those of other | swer to our question, he told us that he could 
men, must be the elements of thought with not tell us how often he had been around the 
which his mind is stored, and by which it is| world; but the Cape of Good Hope, New Zea- 


ordinarily occupied. 

In fact, so far from being worn down by the 
anxieties and responsibilities of their position, 
the captains of these stcamers are chiefly at- 
tracted to their work by the dangers and haz- 
ards which invest it with peculiar romance. 
The storms and shipwrecks which fill the mind 
of landsmen with terror, not only have no ter- 


land, and Cape Horn were among the most fa- 
miliar headlands of his acquaintance. He has 
been twice shipwrecked, once burned out at sea, 
}once six days and nights upon the ocean in 
boats, once caught in floating ice, from which he 
extricated himself with difficulty. Such is the 
life and such the experiences which fit a man 
for a captaincy of an ocean steamer betwecn 


rors for the true sailor, the sailor of the highest |} New York and Liverpool, a route at once the 
type, but have actually, strange as it may ap-| most hazardous and the most responsible of any 
pear, a positive attraction for him. No exi-|in the world. In a word, the chief officers of 
gency is ordinarily able to surprise or daunt| these steamers are selected from the very best 
him. In fact, he has generally passed through | which the commercial marine of the world can 
more than one experience of shipwreck as| offer; and after such a schooling it is not 
part of his apprenticeship. How ship-captains | strange that they witness with perfect composure 
are educated receives a striking illustration in| the rising winds and rolling waves which fill 
the career of Captain Price, the senior com-| the inexperienced landsman with great but usu- 
mander and commodore of the Williams and | ally causeless alarm. 


Guion line. ; 

He was born in Tenby, Pembrokeshire, a 
famous watering-place of England, in 1820. 
His parents did not intend him forthe sea; but 
the sea stories of his father, who was a ship- 


All is usually peace, contentment, and repose 
on the decks and in the cabins of the ship while 
she is gliding over the smooth water of the 
harbor; but when, at length, she passes the 
outer forts, and emerging from the Narrows, 


captain, filled him 
with an enthusiasm 
for *‘life on the ocean 
wave,” and despite 
opposition, he took 
to the water from a 
boy. The dangers 
of this career did not 
daunt him. “Tn 
fact,” said he to the 
writer, ‘‘my imag- 
ination had been 
worked up to such a 
pitch that I thought 
the greater the dan- | 
gerand the more haz- 
ardous the position 
the greater the glory 
of a sailor’s life.” . 
He rapidly worked 
his way up until he 
received the com- 
mand of the ship on 
which he first em- 
barked. A member 
of the Methodist 
Church from early 
youth, his religious 
principles and his 
good wife combined 
to keep him from 
those vices to which 
sailors are supposed 
to be peculiarly lia- 
ble. When the Aus- 
tralian trade opened 
he took charge of a 
packet, and carried 
out some of the first 
gold-diggers. In an- 
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enters upon the swell of the sea, a very large 
portion of the passengers are compelled to re-| 
tire to their berths, and for several days the 
deck and saloons seem well-nigh deserted. 
The sickness is not occasioned, as is often sup- 
posed, by the mechanical effect of the motion 
of the ship on the digestive organs, as these or- 
gans can endure far more violent movements 
than any produced by the oscillations of the 
waves without any inconvenience—as, for ex- 
ample, in running, jumping, riding on horse- 
back, and going through the exercises of the 
gymnasium. The derangement of the system 
by the motion of the sea is primarily an affec- 
tion of the brain, the effects upon the other or- 
gans being secondary and symptomatic; and 
the function of the brain through the disturb- 
ance of which the morbid action begins is what 
is called the ‘instinct of equilibriun.’— that 
is, the instinct by which the mind, through 
some hidden action of the brain, takes cogni- 
zance of the relation of the body to the perpen- 
dicular, That this is an instinct, and not a 
faculty acquired by observation and habit, is 
shown by the fact that an infant will stretch its 
arms to save itself from falling, before it has 
ever had any experience of the pain produced 
by a fall. 

Now when, as in almost all exercises and 
motions on land, we are surrounded by objects 
that are near us and stable, no matter how gen- 
tle or how violent our movements may be, while 
the eye is upon these objects the brain can re- 
tain cognizance of its position in respect to the 


perpendicular in all its motions. But when 


there are no fixed objects in view on which 
the sense of equilibrium can lay hold to steady 
itself by, as it were—as, for instance, when 
a person is shut up in a coach, or in a close- 
ly-curtained sleigh, or when, on deck at sea, 
there is nothing but rolling and dancing waves 
about him—the brain is continually losing its 
equilibrium, and then recovering it by an ef- 
fort, and by these efforts it becomes bewil- 
dered and fatigued. ‘The first effect is a sense 
of giddiness in the head, which gradually be- 
comes pain. The digestive organs, and espe- 
cially the liver, begin soon to be affected, as 
they almost always are, through sympathy, in 
case of any injury or morbid action in the brain, 
But as the nausea and other such affections are 
only symptomatic of disturbance in certain 
functions of the brain, any remedies applied to 
the digestive organs must necessarily fail, as in 
fact they always do,.of producing any thing 
more than a palliative effect. 

The only modes of reaching the origin of the 
difficulty, in the brain, are two—first, by keep- 
ing surrounding objects that are fixed and 
stable in sight, so as to aid the proper organ of 
the brain in not losing the position of the per- 
pendicular, and secondly, by assuming a hori- 
zontal position, so as to diminish the sense, and 
consequently the effect, of its loss. It is only 
the latter of these preventives that is available 
at sea, 

On land, however, the former is almost al- 
ways efficacious, If a lady is “stage sick,” the 
best remedy is to open the window that she 
may look out. She often attributes the effect 
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to the air; but it is probably due, in a great 
measure, to the aid which the open window 
affords her for keeping the position of the per- 
pendicular in mind, by means of the fixed ob- 
jects of the landscape, which are thus brought 
distinctly into view. 

It is on this principle that people. are usually 
more affected by riding in a closed sleigh than 
in a closed carriage, although the motion is less 
—for the sleigh is more closely shut up than the 
carriage, and the surrounding objects are more 
entirely concealed ; whereas, in an open sleigh, 
people are seldom or never made sick. And 
so in the case of a swing, although the motion 
is so similar to that of a ship at sea, and a great 
deal more violent in respect to the rapidity and 
sometimes to the extent of the oscillations, few 
people become giddy, since the surrounding ob- 
jects afford them such facilities for keeping the 
perpendicular in mind. 

At sea, there are no objects to aid in doing 
this; the rolling and surging billows around the 
ship, instead of rendering any aid, tend rath- 
ex to increase the cerebral bewilderment and 
mental confusion. Where, however, there are 
objects within the range of vision, by means of 
which the eye can enable the brain to keep its 
reckoning, the effect is the same as in the case 
of a vehicle on land. In crossing the channel 
from Folkestone to Boulogne, or from Dover to 
Calais, where the land by day and the lights by 
night are in sight on one side or on the other 
during the whole passage, people sometimes 
keep themselves well by standing on deck, and 


steadily watching one shore or the other till the 
agitated portion of the water is passed. The 
brain is thus kept duly cognizant of its position, 
and performs its functions in a regular and 
healthy manner. 

In the open sea, however, no facilities of 
this kind are at command. Here there is no- 
thing stable but the horizon. It is probable 
that the view of the horizon, or rather the gen- 
eral impression always present to the mind when 
on the deck of a ship, of the relative positions 
and extent of the regions of sky and of sea, 
may be the real source of much of the relief 
which is usually ascribed to the freshness of the 
air, ‘This is the more probable, as in all ocean 
steamers the most effectual measures are taken 
for the thorough ventilation of the cabins and 
state-rooms, and, indeed, for every inhabited 
portion of the ship. 

Whether it is better for a passenger in dan- 
ger of sea-sickness to remain quietly in his 
berth and yield his brain without resistance to 
the disturbing influences acting upon it, until 
it recovers its self-control by becoming accus- 
tomed to the motion, or to force himself upon 
the deck and there ‘fight it ont” with the ene- 
my in the open air, is a mooted question which 
will probably never be settled. Indeed, it is 
possible that there may be different classes of 
constitutions, rendering one course better in 
some cases and the other in others. ‘The lines 
are often drawn very decidedly between the 
parties advocating these two principles at sea. 
For a lady who has a brother or a husband to 
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attend upon her, who is not himself sick, or is 
so self-sacrificing as to give up his own comfort 
for the sake of promoting hers, and who can 
consequently have a reclining chair or a mat- 
tress placed upon a settee, all nicely arranged 
for her, and her attendant ready to go and 
come for her, and provide for every want, it is 
probably better to be on deck; for here, under 
these exceptional circumstances, she can have 
the benefit of the horizontal position, the open 
air, and effect of the sky and the horizon upon 
her sensorium combined. But very few of the 
whole number of passengers can enjoy these 
advantages, and of gentlemen, except those 
who are very seriously sick, none. The ques- 
tion, therefore, whether it is better to remain 
quietly in one’s berth or to go on deck and 
“take the air,” depends much on the precise 
situation in which the party will find himself in 
the latter case. The condition of a lady lying 
upon a mattress, or even reclining upon an ex- 
tending chair, with a pillow under her head and 
her body and limbs covered with blankets and 
shawls, is very different from that of her hus- 
band who sits by her side upon a camp-stool, 
with the bleak Atlantic winds whistling about 
his feet, and no support except some rigid 
wooden edge or bar against which he is crowded 
hard by the lurching of the ship at every plunge. 
Sometimes under such circumstances the gen- 
tleman seems to feel inclined to think it more 
comfortable in the state-room below, while his 
wife wonders why he wishes to remain shut up 
in such narrow quarters when it is so much 


pleasanter and so much better to be on deck 
in the open air. If there is any selfishuess hid- 
den away, however secretly, in the breast of man 
or woman, it is pretty sure to find its way out to 
the surface at sea. 

Indeed traveling, in all its forms, is a won- 
derful means of bringing into action and so ex- 
posing to view the hidden traits of character— 
the bad as well as the good. A young man 
will get a deeper insight into the temper and 
disposition, and the real mental constitution 
and character, of the lady whom he is inclined 
to choose as his partner for life, by making one 
voyage to Europe in company with her party, 
than by half a dozen seasons of association with 
her in the balls and concerts of a great city. 
The disabilities resulting from the motion of 
the sea are, in general, mainly overcome in a 
few days, and the ship, moreover, by that time 
is beginning to pass beyond the special domain 
of fogs, icebergs, and sqnalls, and to enter upon 
the broad and deep Atlantic, where there is at 
least some possibility of serene skies and gentle 
if not favoring gales, 

The passengers then begin to emerge, one by 
one, from the cabins and state-rooms where 
they have been concealed. All the available 
nooks and corners on the decks, where a little 
shelter can be found from the raw winds, are 
occupied by convalescent invalids. The seats 
at the long tables in the great cabin begin to 
be better filled at least at four of the five daily 
meals which constitute the system at sca; name- 
ly, breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, and sup- 
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per. At the rather brief intervals between 
these, when the stewards leave the tables free, 
groups are seen seated at them, some reading, 
some commencing their journals, some engaged 
in conversation, with a feeling of leisure and 
contentment which can nowhere else be so fully 
enjoyed, The ladies even sometimes bring out 
their work and establish themselves in cozy 
corners, where they form charming, though some- 
times rather delusive, pictures of domestic in- 
dustry and thrift. 

Those who have not yet quite strength or 
courage to present themselves in puhlic, make 
the ladies’ cabin their resort—a small apart- 
ment, where they feel perfectly free from all the 
restraints and exactions of ceremony and dress, 
and can sit, or recline, or lie, as their inclina- 
tion prompts them, and take their food when 
and how they please. Their gentlemen friends, 
such as are both agreeable and good-natured, 
are admitted to visit them there, to entertain 
the convalescents with reports of the weather, 
or the prospects of the voyage, and sometimes 
to read aloud some narrative or tale from the 
ship’s library. 

There are always a few, more slow to recover 
from the sickness, or more indolent or timid, 
that still keep to their state-rooms, where they 
receive the calls of their friends, and even some- 
times invite company to dinner. 

The cabins and state-rooms of an Atlantic 
steamer during the latter half of the voyage, 
when the weather is tolerable, are the scenes 
generally of a very active and incessant gossip 
—innocent because it is usually good-natured, 
and entertaining because it has the field entirely 
to itself, There is, in fact, nothing else to be 
done, and nothing to occupy the thoughts, for 
the mass of the company of passengers, but to 
inquire about, and talk about, their neighbors. 
A very large portion, consequently, of the con- 
yersation that would be heard by an invisible 
listener in the various nooks and comers occu- 
pied by the different groups, would be found to 
consist of speculations and surmises, and the 
communication of intelligence, more or less in- 
directly obtained, in respect to other groups and 
parties, and of introductions and other prelim- 
inaries to the formation of acquaintanceship be- 
tween one party and another. 

In such a remarkably constituted society, 
consisting of a body of utter strangers to each 
other, but thrown by circumstances into the 
closest domestic intimacy, and exposed, more- 
over, as they all imagine, to common hardships 
and a common danger, it is very natural and 
very excusable that every body should wish to 
know who every body else is, and why and how 
they are crossing the Atlantic. The gossip 
which is developed by this state of things is, we 
repeat, innocent, for it is good-natured—the 
sense of 2 common danger predisposing each 
one to feel kindly toward the rest. You can 
not read much at sea, partly because fixing the 
eves upon the book tends to bring back the 
giddy and bewildering sensation in the head, 


from which you are just recovering, and also 
because there is so much going on all around 
you to distract your attention from the book, 
You can not without great difficulty write at all, 
There is nothing to be done but to observe your 
neighbors, and to speculate about them. Is 
that young lady a bride, or is the gentleman 
who is with her her brother? Are that elderly 
gentleman and the pleasing young woman by 
his side husband and wife, or father and dangh- 
tery Is this pompous individual, who enters 
the dining-saloon with such an air, some mighty 
general, or a clerk of great personal pretensions, 
and proud of his first commission to Manches- 
ter to make purchases for his house? These 
speculations, and the inquiries which result from 
them, which under other circumstances would 
indicate only an idle curiosity, are very laudable 
here, since the more the passengers become ac- 
quainted with each other, the more agreeably 
they can make pass the otherwise tedious days. 

Thus every body is interested in learning all 
he can about his neighbors—quietly and unob- 
trusively, of course, and with all proper caution 
and reserve. The ladies are aided very much 
by the stewardesses, who communicate to one 
party in one state-room what they have learned 
of anotherin another. Some of these steward- 
esses become quite expert in forming their esti- 
mates of the relationships and characters and 
positions of the various parties that come under 
their observation. One of them on board a 
Cunard ship gave a lady passenger a rule by 
which she could always discover, she said, the 
true state of the case in respect to any couple 
which she saw togetherinthe saloon. ‘“‘Ifthe 
gentleman is very attentive to the lady,” she 
said; “‘then they are going to be married, If 
the lady is very attentive to the gentleman, then 
they have just been married. If they do not 
seem to care any thing about each other at all, 
then they have been married some time !” 

The good woman who gave this sage test was 
a middle-aged widow, so that besides the facil- 
ities for observation which she had enjoyed at 
sea, she had had opportunity, it seems, by her 
own experience, to know all about it. 

Sometimes very warm friendships result from 
the acquaintances formed at sea, through the 
friendly intercourse which takes place among 
the passengers during the latter part of the voy- 
age—friendships which are often cultivated and 
cherished through future life. More frequent- 
ly, however, though the intimacy may become 
quite close and the attachment quite strong, 
while the company of passengers remain to- 
gether, the acquaintance comes abruptly to an 
end amidst the confusion of the landing at Liv- 
erpool, and exists thereafter only as a pleasant 
recollection, and as one of the elements of the 
charm with which a prosperous sea voyage is 
invested in the memory and imagination of all 
sensible people, when it is once over. 

We say all sensible people, for there are peo- 
ple who obstinately persist in occupying their 
minds exclusively while the voyage is in prog- 
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FIRE-ROOM. 


ress, and their recollections of it when it is 
past, with the irksome, disagrecable, and dis- 
quieting incidents and clements of it, to the ex- 
clusion of every thing else. Although the tables 
are loaded with every luxury that moncy can 
procure, and notwithstanding what would be 
supposed to be the insuperable difficulty of pro- 
viding a great variety of food for such a num- 
ber of guests, with the extremely limited and 
restricted conveniences that can be enjoyed on 
shipboard, there are always discontented and 
dissatistied people to complain of the supplies. 


A fashionable lady, who considers herself a | 


model of refinement and politeness, will be 
thrown into a fretful and querulous humor, 
because the captain’s report at noon makes 
the distance run during the preceding twen- 
ty-four hours ten or twenty miles less than she 
had hoped, and make herself and her party 
miserable by groaning over the length and te- 
diousness of the voyage. ‘“‘Madam,” said a 
venerable gentleman—whose age and position 
entitled him to the privilege of speaking plain- 
ly—to such a complainer, “here we are a thou- 


sand of us shut up in this wooden box in the | 


posed upon Ameri- 
“cans of crossing the 
Atlantic in order to 
visit their mother 
country and the Old World is, in certain as- 
pects of it at least, a vast additional element 
of enjoyment for those making.this grand tour, 
for that which would be otherwise a simple and 
commonplace pleasure is invested by it with a 
certain character of romance ‘and grandeur 
which nothing else could impart to it. Cross- 
ing the Atlantic is an experience which strikes 
very deep into the soul, and produces changes 
in the habits of thought and of association which 
remain through all future life. Nor docs the 
advantage consist merely in the clements of 
sublimity involved in the voyage itself. The 
passage of the Atlantic invests with a portion 
of its own greatness and dignity the whole sub- 
sequent tour. Wherever the American goes in 
his rambles over Enrope—among the Highlands 
of Scotland, in Paris, on the Rhine, or among the 
Alps—he carries with him the seuse of his vast 
distance from home, and of the grand old Ocean, 
with all its sublime accessories, that separates 
him from it; and this adds a mysterious and 
half hidden but very real charm to all his 


adventures and to all the wonders that he 
sees. 


THROUGH THE WHEAT. 


THROUGH THE WHEAT. 


Once, when my heart and I were young, 
We wandered, restless, by sea and strand, 
And lingered a little space among 
The grassy valleys of Switzerland; 


Where watchful summits forever frown, 
Through blue air slanting, clear and keen, 
Wearing proudly their icy crown, 
While happy hamlets smile between ; 


Where rapid torrents rejoicing run, 
Leaping the cliffs in strength and pride, 
Like snow-white ribbons, in wind and sun, 

Fluttering down the mountain-side ; 


Where smoke-like cloudings of tender blue 
Dapple the slopes in sunny spots, 

And sweetly change, on a nearer view, 
To drifts of fairest forget-me-nots. 


Often at eve, when the sun was low, 

And the mountain shadows grew dark and vast, 
I watched the cottagers, wending slow 

Home to rest when their toil was past. 


Tso walked lovingly, side by side, 
Speaking softly, as lovers speak— 
He with an air of manly pride, 
She with a blush on her sun-browned cheek. 


Hand in hand, through the evening red 


They went—through the shadows damp and sweet— 


. Choosing a narrow path that led 
On and on through the growing wheat. 


Sunset touched him with rosy light, 
Sunset brightened her loosened hair— 

Poor and plain, they were fair to sight, 
For youth and love are forever fair. 


And often as sunset charms the air— 

For the time and scene are vanished now— 
I think of that simple, loving pair, 

And wonder whether they kept their vow— 


Whether under some mossy roof, 
Their wedded spirits serenely blent, 

They weave the even warp and woof 
Of their quiet lives in calm content; 


Or whether they parted in scorn and wrath, 
As mytiad lovers have donc before, 

And choosing each a separate path, 
Were thence divided for evermore; 


Or whether, still, as across the land 

The dewy shadows grow damp and sweet, 
Perennial lovers, with hand in hand, 

They walk, knee-deep, in the growing wheat. 
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FREDERIOK'S INTERVIEW WITH VALORI. 
. 


VIII.—_THE CONQUEST OF SILESIA 
ACHIEVED. 
A. FTER the battle of Mollwitz general Neip- 
perg withdrew the defeated Austrian army 
to the vicinity of Neisse, where he strongly 


intrenched himself. Frederick encamped his 
troops around Brieg, and made vigorous prep- 
arations to carry the place by storm. With 
great energy he pushed forward his works, and 
in less than three weeks was ready for the as- 
sault. On the night of April 26 thcre was a 
tempest of extraordinary violence, which was 
followed, the next night, by a dead calm, a 
cloudless sky, and a brilliant moon. On both 
sides of the river Oder, upon which Brieg was 
situated, there was an open champaign country. 
Several bridges crossed the river, At a fixed 
moment two thousand diggers were collected, at 
appointed stations, divided into twelve equal 
parties. With the utmost exactness they were 
equipped with all the necessary implements. 
These diggers, with spade and pickaxe, and yet | 


thoroughly armed, were preceded a few yards 
by covering battalions, who, having stealthily 
and silently obtained the position assigned to 
them, were to lie flat upon the ground. Nota 
gun was to be fired; not a word was to be spok- 
en save in a whisper; not even a pipe was to 
be lighted. Some engineers were to mark out 
with a straw rope, just in the rear of the cover- 
ing party, the line of the first parallel. Every 
imaginable contingency was provided for, and 
each man was to attend to his individual duty 
with the precision of clock-work. 

Precisely at midnight all were in silent, rap- 
idmotion. The march of half an hour brought 
them to their appointed stations. The soft and 
sandy soil was easily shoveled. Every man 
plied pick and spade with intensest energy. 
As the town clock of Brieg struck one they had 
so far dug themselves in as to be quite shelter- 
ed from the fire of the hostile batteries, should 
the guns open upon them. Before the dawn 
of day they had two batteries, of twenty-five 
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guns each, in position, and several mortars ready 
for action, 

Thus far the enemy had no suspicion of the 
movement. But now the sun was rising; and, 
almost simultaneously, on both sides, the roar 
of battle commenced. The positions had been 
so adroitly taken as to bring three Prussian 
guns to bear upon each gun of the Austrians. 
The Prussian gunners, drilled to the utmost 
possible accutacy and precision of fire, poured 


into the city a terrific tempest of shot and shells. | 
Every thing had been so carefully arranged that, | 


for six days and nights, with scarcely a mo- 
ment’s intermission, the doomed city was as- 
sailed with such a tornado of cannonading and 
bombardment as earth had seldom, if ever, wit- 
nessed before, 

The city took fire in many places; magazines 
were consumed; the ducal palace was wrapped 
in flames. Nearly fifteen thousand cannon- 
balls, and over two thousand bombs, were hurl- 
ed crashing through the thronged dwellings. 
Many of the Austrian guns were silenced. Gen- 
eral Piccolomini, who was intrusted with the 
defense of the place, could stand it no longer. 
On the 4th of May he raised above the walls the 
white flag of surrender. The gallant general 


was treated magnanimously. He was invited | 


to dine with Frederick, and, with the garrison, 
was permitted to retire to Neisse, pledged not 
to serve against the Prussians for two years. 
The town had been nearly demolished by the 
war-tempest which had beat so fiercely upon it. 
Frederick immediately commenced repairing 
the ruins and strengthening the fortifications. 
All Europe was thrown into commotion by 
this bold and successfal invasion of Silesia. 
France was delighted, for Prussia was weakening 
Austria. England was alarmed. The weak- 
ening of Austria was strengthening France, 
England’s dreaded rival. And Hanover was 
menaced by the Prussian army at Gotten, un- 
der the old Dessauer. The British parliament 
voted an additional subsidy of £300,000 to Ma- 
ria Theresa. ‘Two hundred thousand had al- 
ready been granted her. ‘This, in all, amount- 
ed to the sum of two million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Envoys from all the nations 
of Europe were sent to Frederick’s encampment 
at Strehlen, in the vicinity of Brieg. Some 
were sent seeking his alliance, some with terms 
of compromise, and all to watch his proceed- 
ings. The young king was not only acquiring 
the territory which he sought, but seemed to be 
gaining that renown which he had so eagerly 
coveted. He did not feel strong enongh to 
make an immediate attack upon the Austrian 
army, which general Neipperg held, in an al- 
most impregnable position, behind the ramparts 
of Neisse. For two months he remained at 
Strehlen, making vigorous preparations for fu- 
ture movements, and his mind much engrossed 
with diplomatic intrigues. Strehlen is a pretty 


little town, nestled among the hills, about twen-_. 


ty-five miles west of Brieg, and thirty north- | 


west of Neisse. ‘The troops were mainly en- 


camped in tents on the fields around. The 
embassadors from the great monarchies of 
Europe were generally sumptuously lodged in 
Strehlen, or in Breslau, which was a beautiful 
city about thirty miles north of Strehlen. Bar- 
on Bielfeld, in the following terms, describes 
the luxury in which the Spanish minister in- 
dulged ; 

“Hach of these ministers makes a most brill- 
iant figure, and never have I seen one travel 
with more ease and convenience, more elegance 
and grandeur, than does the marquis of Mon- 
tijo. Wherever he stops to dine or sup he finds 
a room hung with the richest tapestry, and the 
floor covered with Turkey carpets, with velvet 
chairs, and every other kind of convenience; a 
table sumptuously served, the choicest wines, 
and a dessert of fruit and confectionery that 
Paris itself conld not excel. This kind of en- 
chantment, this real miracle in Germany, is 
performed by means of three baggage-wagons, 
of which two always go before the embassador, 
and carry with them every thing necessary for 
his reception. When they arrive in some poor 
village, the domestics that accompany each wag- 
on immediately clear and clean some chamber, 
fix the tapestry by rings to the walls, cover the 
floor with carpets, and furnish the kitchen and 
cellar with every kind of necessary.”* 

Speaking of Frederick at this time, Bielfeld 
says: ‘* Notwithstanding all the fatigues of war, 
the king is in perfect health, and more gay and 
pleasant than ever. All who approach his ma- 
jesty meet with a most gracions reception. In 
the midst of his camp, and at the head of sixty 
thousand Prussians, our monarch appears to 
me with a new and superior air of greatness.” 

Circumstances had already rendered Frede- 
rick one of the most important personages in 
Europe. He could ally himself with France, 
and humble Austria; or he could ally himself 
with England and Austria, and erush France. 
All the lesser lights in the continental firma- 
ment circulated around these central luminaries. 
Consequently Frederick was enabled to take a 
conspicuous part in all the diplomatic intrigues 
which were then agitating the courts of Europe. 

On the 7th of May, three days after the cap- 
ture of Brieg, lord Hyndford, the English em- 
bassador, arrived at the camp of Frederick, and 
obtained an audience with his majesty. It was 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon. He gave his 
government a very minute narrative of the in- 
terview. The following particulars, gleaned 
from that narrative, will interest the reader. It 
will be remembered that Frederick cherished a 
strong antipathy against his uncle, George II. 
of England. 

Lord Hyndford commenced his communica- 


‘tion by assuring his majesty of the friendly feel- 


ings and good wishes of the English government. 
Frederick listened with much impatience, and 
soon interrupted him, exclaiming, passionately : 


1 Monsieur le baron Bielfeld, Lettres Familicres et 
Autres, tome i. p. 3. 
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“‘ How is it possible, my lord, to believe things 
so contradictory? It is mighty fine, all this 
that you now tell me, on the part of the king 
of England. But how does it correspond to 
his last speech in parliament, and with the do- 
ings of his ministers at Petersburg and at the 
Hague, to stir up allics against me? Ihave rea- 
son to doubt the sincerity of the king of England. 
Perhaps he means to amuse me, But” (with an 
oath)" “‘he is mistaken. I will risk every thing 
rather than abate the least of my pretensions.” 


1 “Some men,” says a quaint writer, “have a God 
to swear by, though they have none to pray to.” 


Lord Hyndford, evidently embarrassed, for 
the facts were strongly against him, endeavor- 
ed, in some additional remarks, to assume ig- 
norance of any unfriendly action on the part of 
the British government. The king again, in a 
loud and angry tone, replied : 

“My lord, there seems to be a contradiction 
in all this. The king of England, in his letter, 
tells me you are instructed as to every thing. 
And yet you pretend ignorance. But I am 
perfectly informed of all. And I should not 
be surprised if, after all these fine words, you 
should receive some strong letter or resolution 
for me.” Then, turning to his secretary, he 
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added, sarcastically, ‘‘ Write down that my lord 
would be surprised to receive such instruction.” 
Lord Hyndford, who says that by this rude 
assailment he was put extremely upon his guard, 
rejoined : 
‘*Biurope is under the necessity of taking 


some speedy resolution, things are in snch a| 


state of crisis. Like a fever in a human body, 
got to such a height that qninquina becomes 
necessary. Shall we apply to Vienna, your 
majesty ?” 

A transient smile flitted across the king’s 
countenance, Then, looking cold again, he 
added, ‘‘ Follow your own will in that.” 

““Would your majesty,” lord Hyndford re- 
plied, ‘‘ engage to stand by his excellency Got- 
ter’s original offer at Vienna on your part? 
That is, would you agree, in consideration of 
the surrender to you of Lower Silesia aud Bres- 
lau, to assist the queen of Austria, with all your 


troops, for the maintenance of the Pragmatic | 


Sanction, and to vote for the grand duke Fran- 
cis as emperor ?” 

““Yes,’’ was the monosyllabic reply. 

‘‘ What was the sum of money your majesty 
then offered the queen of Austria?” lord Hynd- 
ford inquired. 

The king hesitated, as though he had for- 
gotten. But his secretary answered, “‘ Three 
million florins ($1,500,000).” 

“‘T should not value the moncy,” the king 
added. ‘‘If money would content her I would 
give more,” 

After a long pause lord Hyndford inquired, 
‘Would your majesty consent to an armistice ?” 

“Yes,” Frederick replied; “‘ but for not less 
than six months” (counting on his fingers from 
May to December), ‘till December 1. The 
season then would be so far gone that they 
eould do nothing.” 

As the secretary, Podewils, had been taking 
notes, lord Hyndford requested permission to 
look at them, that he might see that no mistake 
had been made. 
lord Hyndford bowed himself out. Thus end- 
ed the audience. 

A few days after this interview, the Dutch 
embassador, general Ginckel, arrived with the 
Resolution from the English and Dutch courts, 
demanding that the king should evacuate Si- 
lesia. Lord Hyndford was much embarrassed, 
apprehending that the presentation of the sum- 
mons at that time would work only mischief. 
He persuaded general Ginckel to delay the 
presentation until he could send a courier to 
England for instructions, In a fortnight the 
courier returned with the order that the Reso- 
lution was immediately to be presented. to his 
Prussian majesty. 

In the mean time Frederick, who kept him- 
self thoroughly informed of all these events, 
signed secretly on the 5th of June a treaty 
of intimate alliance with France. Though 
he had not yet received the Joint Resolution 
of the English and Dutch courts, he was well 
aware of its existence, and the next day sent 


‘to his envoy, M. Rasfcld, at the Hague, the 
following dispatch : 

“You will beforehand inform the high mighti- 

nesses in regard to that Advice of April 24, which 


| they determined on giving me, through his ex- 


cellency general Ginckel, along with his ex- 
cellency lord Hyndford, that such advice can 
be considered by me only as a blind complais- 
ance to the court of Vicnna’s improper urgen- 
cies. That for certain I will not quit Silesia 
till my claims be satisfied. And the longer I 
am forced to continue warning for them here, 
the higher they will rise.” 

The plan of France, as conceived and pushed 
resolutely forward by the count of Belleisle, the 
renowned minister of Louis XV., was to divide 
Germany into four small kingdoms, of about 
equal power, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, and 
Austria, The king of Bavaria, as one of the 
protégés of France, was to be chosen emperor 
of Germany. To accomplish this Austria was 
to be reduced to a second-rate power by de- 
spoiling the young queen Maria Theresa of 
large portions of her territory, and annexing 
the provinces wrested from her to the petty 
states of Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, thus 
sinking Austria to an equality with them, 
France, the grand nation, would then be in- 
disputably the leading power in Europe. By 
bribery, intimidation, and inciting one kingdom 
against another, the court of Versailles could 
control the policy of the whole continent, Mag- 
nificent as was this plan, many circumstances 
seemed now combining to render it feasible. 
The king of Prussia, inspired simply by the 
desire of enlarging his kingdom, by making 
war against Austria, and striving to wrest Si- 
lesia from the realms of Maria Theresa, was co- 


The king assented ; and then | 


operating, in the most effectual way possible, to 
further the designs of France. Andit had now 
also become a matter of great moinent to Fred- 
erick that he should secure the alliance of the 
court of Versailles. 

All the courts of Enrope were involved. in 
these intrigues, which led to minor complica- 
tions which it would be in vain now to attempt 
to unravel. In the secret treaty into which 
Frederick entered with France on the 5th of 
June, 1741, the count of Belleisle engaged, in 
behalf of his master Louis XV., to incite Sweden 
to declare war against Russia, that the semi- 
barbaric power of the north, just beginning to 
emerge into greatness, might be so occupied as 
not to be able to render any assistance to Aus- 
tria, France also agreed to guarantee Lower 
Silesia, with Breslau, to Frederick, and to send 
two armies, of forty thousand men each, one 
across the Upper and the other across the Low- 
er Rhine, to co-operate with his Prussian majes- 
ty. The forty thousand men on the Upper Rhine 
were to take position in the vicinity of the elect- 
orate of Hanover, which belonged to George II. 
of England, prepared to act immediately in con- 
cert with the Prussian army at Gotten under the 
“ Old Dessauer,” in seizing Hanover resistless- 
ly, shonld England make the slightest move to- 
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ward sending troops to the aid of Maria The- | 
resa, 

The prospects of Maria Theresa seemed now 
quite desperate. We know not that history 
records a more inglorious act than tbat Eu- 
rope should have thus combined to take ad- 
vantage of the youth and inexperience of this 
young queen, weeping over the grave of her fa- 
ther, and trembling in view of her own approach- 
ing hour of anguish, by wresting from her the 
inheritance which had descended to ber from 
her ancestors. France and Germany, inspired 
by the most intense motives of selfish ambi- 
tion, were to fall upon her, while the most 
effectual precautions were adopted to prevent 
Russia and England from coming to her aid. 

In carrying forward these intrigues at the 
camp of Frederick, the count of Belleisle had 
an associate minister in the embassy, M. De 
Valori. A slight incident occurred in connec- 
tion with tbis minister which would indicate, in 
the view of most persons, that Frederick did not 
cherish a very bigh sense of honor. M. Valori 
was admitted to an audience with his Prussian 
majesty. During the interview, as the French 
minister drew his hand from his pocket, he ac- 
cidentally dropped a note upon the floor. Fred- 
erick perceiving it slyly placed his foot upon it. 
As soon as the minister had bowed himself out, 
Frederick eagerly seized the note and read it. 
It contained some secret instructions to M. 
Valori from the French court, directing him 
not to give Glatz to his Prussian majesty if it 
could possibly be avoided. Frederick did not 
perceive any thing ignoble in this act of his, for 
he records it himself;' neither does Mr. Car- 
lyle condemn him.? Most readers will prob- 
ably regard it as highly dishonorable. 

On the 8th of June the English and Dutch 
ministers, not yet aware of the alliance into 
which Frederick had entered with France, 
presented the joint resolution of their two 
courts, exhorting Frederick to withdraw his 
army from Silesia. Lord Hyndford, who was 
somewhat annoyed by the apparent impolicy 
of the measure, just at that time, solicited and 
obtained a private andience with the king, hop- 
ing by apologies and explanations to make the 
summons a little less unpalatable to his majesty. 
In the brief interview which ensued lord Hynd- 
ford appealed to the magnanimity of the king, 
declaring that it would be generous and noble 
for him to accept moderate terms from Austria. 
The king angrily interrupted him, saying: 

“‘ My lord, do not talk to me of magnanimity, 
A prince ought in the first place to consult his 
interest. I am not opposed to peace. But I| 
expect to have four duchies given me.” . 

Maria Theresa was much encouraged by the 


1 Guvres de Frédérick, t. xi. p. 90. 

2“ Valori was one night with him, and, on rising to 
take leave, the fat hand, sticking probably in the big 
waistcoat pocket, twitched ont a little diplomatic- 
looking Note, which Frederick, with gentle adroit- 
ness (permissible in such circumstances), set his foot 
upon, till Valori had bowed himself out.”—Car.rxy, 
vol. ili. p. 330, 


subsidy she had received from England. She 
was not yet informed of the formidable alliance 
into which France, with a portion of Germany, 
had entered for her destruction. About the 
20th of June she left Vienna for Presburg, in 
Hungary, a drive of about fifty miles. Here, 
on the 25th of June, 1741, she was crowned 
queen of Hungary. She was a very beauti- 
ful woman in person, devout in spirit, and those 
who admire manly developments in the female 
character must regard her as presenting the 
highest type of womanhood. She merits the 
following beautiful tribute to her worth from 
the pen of Carlyle: 

‘* As to the brave young queen of Hungary, 
my admiration goes with that of all the world. 
Not in the language of flattery, but of evident 
fact, the royal qualities abound in that high 
young lady. Had they left the world, and 
growl to mere costume clsewhere, you might 
find certain of them again here. Most brave, 
high and pious minded; beautiful too, and ra- 
diant with good-nature, though of temper that 
will easily catch fire; there is, perhaps, no no- 
bler woman then living. And she fronts the 
roaring elements in a truly grand, feminine 
manner, as if Heaven itself and the voice of 
Duty called her. ‘The inheritances which my 
fathers left me, we will not part with these. 
Death if it so must be, but not dishonor.’ 

‘This, for the present, is her method of 
looking at the matter; this magnanimous, he- 
roic, and occasionally somewhat female one. 
Her husband, the grand duke, an inert but 
good-tempered, well-conditioned duke, after his 
sort, goes with her. Now, as always, he follows 
loyally his wife’s lead, never she his. Wife be- 
ing intrinsically as well as extrinsically the bet- 
ter man, what other can he do ?” 

The ceremony of coronation was attended, 
near Presburg on the 25th of June, with much 
semi-barbaric splendor, as the Iron Crown! of 
St. Stephen was placed upon the pale, beautiful 
brow of the young wife and mother, All the 
renowned chivalry of Hungary were assembled 
upon that field. They came in gorgeous cos- 
tume, with embroidered banners, and accom- 
panied by imposing retinues, At the close of 
the ceremonies the queen, who was distinguisb- 
ed as a bold rider, mounted a swift charger, 
and, followed by a long retinue of Magyar 
watriors, galloped to the top of a small emi- 
nence artificially constructed for the occasion, 
called the Kénigsburg, or King’s Hill, where 
she drew her sword, and flourishing it toward 
the four quarters of the heavens, bade defiance 
to any adversary who should venture to ques- 
tion her claims. The knightly warriors who 
crowded the plain flashed their swords in the 
sunlight, as with one accord, with chivalric de- 
Votion, they vowed fidelity to their queen, 


1 The Iron Crown, It was so called because there 
was entwined amidst its priceless gems and exqui- 
sitely wrought frosted gold some iron wire, said to be 
drawn from one of the spikes which had been driven 
through one of the hands of our Saviour. 
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THE QUEEN’S APPEAL TO THE HUNGARIAN NOBLES. 


Gradually thesecret treaty which allied France, | son, subsequently earl of Grantham, was sent 
Bavaria, and Prussia, and it was not known how | from Vienna to Breslau to confer with the Brit- 
many other minor powers, against Austria, came ish minister there, lord Hyndford, and with 
to light. Two French armies of fifty thousand | him to visit Frederick, at his cainp at Strehlcn, 
men each were on the march to act in co-opera-| in the attempt to adjust the difficulties, The 
tion with Frederick. England, trembling from curious interview which ensued has been mi- 
fear of the loss of Hanover, dared not move. | nutely described by sir Thomas Robinson, It 
The Aulic Council at Vienna, in a panic, ‘‘fell| took place under the royal canvas-tent of his 
back into their chairs like dead men.” Thej Prussian majesty, at 11 o’clock a.m. of the 7th 
ruin of Maria Theresa and the fatal dismem- | of August, 1741, 
berment of Austria seemed inevitable. The two English gentlemen, stout, burly, flor- 

Under these circumstances the young queen, | id men, were dressed in the gorgeous court cos- 
urged by her council and "by the English court, | tume of those days. Each wore a large, friz- 
very reluctantly consented to propose terms of | zled, powdered wig. Their shirts were heavily 
compromise to Frederick. Sir Thomas Robin- | ruffled in the bosoms and at the wrists, Their 
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coats of antique cut were covered with em- 
broidery of gold-lace. Their waistcoats hung 
down in deep flaps, and large buckles adorned 
their shoes. 

Frederick was a trig, slender young man of 
twenty-nine years. He was dressed in a close- 
ly-fitting blue coat, with buff breeches and high 
cavalry boots. He wore a plumed hat, which 
he courteously raised as the embassadors en- 
tered his tent. ‘The scene which ensued was 
substantially as follows, omitting those passages 
which were of no permanent interest. After 
sundry preliminary remarks, sir Thomas Rob- 
inson said : : 

“Tam authorized to offer your majesty two 
million guilders [$1,000,000], if your majesty 
will consent to relinquish this enterprise and 
retire from Silesia.” 

“Retire from Silesia!” exclaimed the king, 
vehemently, ‘And for money? Do you take 
me for a beggar? Retire from Silesia, in the 
conquest of which I have expended so much 
blood and treasure! No, Sir, no. That is not 
to be thought of. If you have no better pro- 
posals to suggest, it is not worth while talk- 
ing.” - : 

Sir Thomas, somewhat discomposed, apolo- 
getically intimated that that was not all that he 
had to offer. 

“‘Very well,” said the king, impatiently ; 
“let us see then what there is more.” 

**T am permitted,” the embassador said, ‘* to 
offer your majesty the whole of Austrian Guel- 
derland. It lies contiguons to your majesty’s 
possessions in the Rhine country. It will be a 
very important addition to those possessions. I 
ani permitted to say the whole of Austrian 
Guelderland.” 

‘What do you mean?” exclaimed the king, 
with an air of real or affected surprise, Then 
turning to his secretary, M. Podewils, he in- 
quired, ‘“‘Flow much of Guelderland is theirs, 
and not ours already ?” 

“* Almost none,” M. Podewils replied. 

Here the king quite lost his temper. Ina 
loud tone and with angry gesticulation he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Do you offer me such rags and rub- 
bish, such paltry scrapings, for ail my just claims 
in Silesia?” And soheran on for quite a length 
of time, with ever-increasing violence, fanning 
himself into a flame of indignation, 

“His contempt,” writes sir Thomas in his 
narrative, ‘‘ was so great, and was expressed in 
such violent terms, that now, if ever, was the 
time to make the last effort. A moment longer 
was not to be lost, to hinder the king from dis- 
missing us.” 

“Tam also permitted, Sire,” said sir Thomas, 
“to add the duchy of Limburg. It is a duchy 
of great wealth and resources, so valnable that 
the elector palatine was willing to give in ex- 
change for it the whole duchy of Berg.” 

“It is inconceivable to me,” Frederick re- 
plied, ‘‘how Austria should dare to think of 
such a proposal. Limburg! Are there not sol- 
emh engagements upon Austria which render 


every inch of ground in the Netherlands inalien- 
able ?” 

“ These engagements,” said sir Thomas, “are 
good as against the French, your majesty. But 
the Barricr treaty, confirmed at Utrecht, was for 
our benefit and that of Holland.” 

“That is your interpretation,” said Frede- 
rick, ‘But the French assert that it was an 
arrangement made in their favor.” 

“Your majesty,” sir Thomas rejoined, ‘ by 
a little engineering art, could render Limburg 
impregnable to the French or any others.” 

“IT have not the least desire,” the king re- 
plied, “to aggrandize myself in those parts, or 
to spend money in fortifying there. It would 
be useless to me. Am I not fortifying Brieg 
and Glogau? These are enough for one who 
wishes to live well with his neighbors. Neither 
the Dutch nor the French have offended me ; hor 
will I offend them by acquisitions in the Nether- 
lands. Besides, who would guarantee them ?” 

‘*The proposal,” sir Thomas replied, ‘‘is to 
give guarantees at once,” 

“Guarantees!” exclaimed the king, scorn- 
fully. ‘Who minds or keeps guarantees jn 
this age? .Has not France guarantéed the 
Pragmatic Sanction? Has not England? Why 
do you not all fly to the queen’s succor ?” 

Sir Thomas, who was not aware of the en- 
gagement into which the allies had entered to 
keep Russia busy by a war with Sweden, in- 
timated that there were powers which might 
yet come to the rescue of the queen, and men- 
tioned Russia as one. 

The king, with a very complaisant smile, said, 
**Russia; my good Sir. It is not proper for 
me to explain myself, but I have means to keep 
the Russians employed.” 

** Russia,” added sir Thomas, with some 
stateliness of utterance, “is not the only pow- 
er which has engagements with Austria, and 
which must keep them too; so that however 
averse to a breach—”’ 

Here the king interrupted him, and withscorn- 
ful gesture, ‘laying his finger on his nose,” and 
in loud tones, exclaimed: 

“No threats, Sir, if you please, no threats.” 

Lord Tyndford here came to the rescue of 
his colleague, and said, meekly, ‘‘I ani sure his 
excellency had no such meaning, Sire. THis 
excellency will advance nothing so very con- 
trary to his instructions.” 

Sir Thomas Robinson added, ‘* Sire, I am not 
talking of what this power or that means to do, 
but of what will come of itself. To prophesy 
is not to threaten, Sire. It is my zeal for the 
public good which brought me here, and—”’ 

Again the king interrupted him, saying, 
“The publie will be much obliged to you, Sir! 
But hear me. With respect to Russia, you 
know how matters stand. From the king of 
Poland I have nothing to fear. As for the king 
of England, he is my relation. If he do not 
attack me, I shall not him. If he do attack 
me, the prince of Anhalt, with my army at Got- 
ten, will take care of him.” 
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THE KING APPBOAOHING SOHNELLENDORF. 


‘Tt is the common rumor now,” sir Thomas 
replied, “that your majesty, after the 12th of 
August, will join the French. Sire, I venture 
to hope not. Austria prefers yonr friendship ; 
but if your majesty disdain Austria’s advances, 
what is ittodo? Austria must throw itself en- 
tirely into the hands of France, and endeavor 
to outbid your majesty.” 

This was a very serious suggestion. None 
of these sovereigns professed to be influenced 
by any other considerations than their own in- 
terests. And it was manifest that Austria could 
easily ontbid Prussia, if determined to purchase 
the French alliance. For a moment the king 
was silent, apparently somewhat perplexed. He 
then said: 

“JT am at the head of an army which has al- 
ready vanquished the enemy, and which is ready 
to meet the enemy again, The country which 
alone I desira is already conquered and securely 
held. This is all I want. I now have it. I 
wili and must keep it. Shall I be bought ont 
of this country? Never! I will sooner perish 
in it with all my troops. With what face shall 
I meet my ancestors if I abandon my right which 
they have transmitted to me? My first enter- 
prise, and to be given up lightly? 

“Have I need of peace? Let those who 
need it give me what I want, or let them fight 
me again and be beaten again. , Have they not 
given whole kingdoms to Spain? And to me 


they can not spare a few trifling principalities. 


If the queen do not now grant me all I require, I 


shall, in four weeks, demand four principalities | 


more. I now demand the whole of Lower Si- 
lesia, Breslau included. With that answer you 
can return to Vienna.” 

“* With that answer!” sir Thomas replied, 
in tones of surprise. ‘Is your majesty seri- 
ous? Is that your majesty’s deliberate an- 
swer?” 

““Yes, I say,” the king rejoined. ‘That is 
my answer, and I will never give any other.” 

Both of the English ministers, in much agi- 
tation, spoke together, The king, impatiently 
interrupting them, said: 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, it is of no use to 
think about it.” 

Taking off his hat, he slightly saluted them, 
and retired behind the curtain into the interior 
tent. : 

A brief account of this interview has been 
given by Frederick,’ and also a very minute 
narrative by sir Thomas Robinson, in his official 
report to his government. ‘There is no essen- 
tial discrepancy between the two statements. 
Frederick alludes rather contemptnonsly to the 
pompous airs of sir Thomas, saying that ‘‘he 
negotiated ina wordy, high, droning way, as if 
he were speaking in parliament.” Mr. Carlyle 
seems to be entircly in sympathy with Frederick 
in his invasion of Silesia. ‘The reader will pe- 
tse with interest his graphic, characteristic 
comments upon tls interview : 

“The unsuccessfulest negotiation well imag- 
inable by a public man. Strehlen, Monday, 7th 


1 Guvres de Frédérick, ii. p. 84. 
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August, 1741—Frederick has vanished into the 
interior of his tent, and the two Diplomatic gen- 
tlemen, the wind struck out of them in this man- 
ner, temain gazing atone another. Here, truly, 
is a young, royal gentleman that knows his own 
mind, while so many do not. Unspeakable im- 
broglio of negotiations, mostly insane, welters 
over all the earth; the Belleisles, the Aulic 
Councils, the British Georges, heaping coil upon 
coil; and here, notably in that now so extreme- 
ly sordid murk of wiggeries, inane diplomacies, 
and solemn deliriums, dark now and obsolete to 
all creatures, steps forth one little Human Fig- 
ure, with something of sanity in it, like a star, 
like a gleam of steel, sheering asunder your big 
balloons, and letting out their diplomatic hydro- 
gen, Salutes with his hat, ‘Gentlemen, gentle- 
men, it is of no use!’ and vanishes into the in- 
terior of his tent.” 

The next day the two British ministers dined 
with Frederick. The king was in reality, or 
assumed to be, in exultant spirits. He joked 
and bantered his guests even upon those great 
issues which were threatening to deluge Europe 
in blood. As they took leave, intending to re- 
turn to Vienna, through Neisse, which was held 
by the Austrian: army, the king said to sir Thom- 
as Robinson, derisively : 

“* As you pass through Neisse, please present 
my compliments to marshal Neipperg ; and you 
can say, your excellency, that I hope to have 
the pleasure of calling upon him one of these 
days.” 

It seemed to be the policy of Frederick to as- 
sume a very trifling, care-for-nothing air, as 
though he were engaged in very harmless child’s 
play. He threw out jokes, and wrote ludicrous 
letters to M. Jordan and M. Algarotti. But 
behind this exterior disguise it is manifest that 
all the energies of his soul were aroused, and 
that, with sleepless vigilance, he was watching 
every event, and providing for every possible 
emergence. 

It will be remembered that Breslau, whose 
inhabitants were mainly Protestant, and which 
was one of the so-called free cities of Germany, 
was surrendered to Frederick under peculiar 
conditions. It was to remain, in its internal 
government, in all respects exactly as it had 
been, with the simple exception that it was to 
recognize the sovereignty of Prussia instead of 
that of Austria, Its strict neutrality was to be 
respected. It was to be protected by its own 
garrison. No Prussian soldier could enter with 
any Weapons but side-arms. The king himself, 
in entering the city, could be accompanied only 
by thirty guards. 

When under the sovereignty of Austria, 
though the Protestants were not persecuted, 
very decided favor was shown to the Catholics, 
But the influence of Protestant Prussia was to 
place both parties on a perfect equality. This 
greatly annoyed the Catholics. Certain Catho- 
lic ladies of rank, with a few leading citizens, 
entered into a secret society, and kept the court 
of Vienna informed of every thing which trans- 


pired in Breslau. They also entered into inti- 
mate communication with general Neipperg, en- 
treating him to come to their rescue. They 
assured him that if he would suddenly appear 
before their gates with his army, or with a strong 
detachment, the conspiring Catholics would open 
the gates, ol he could rush in and take pos- 
session of the city. 

But the ever-vigilant Frederick had smug- 
gled a ‘‘ false sister” into the society of the Cath- 
olic ladies, who kept him informed of every 
measure that was proposed. At the very hour 
when Frederick was dining with the two En- 
glish ministers, and making himself so merry 
with jests and banter, he was aware that general 
Neipperg, with the whole Austrian army, was 
crossing the river Neisse, on the march, by a 
route thirty miles west of his encampment, to 
take Breslau by surprise. But he had already 
adopted effectual measures to thwart their plans. 

On the 10th of August there was a magnifi- 
cent review of the Prussian army on the plain 
of Strehlin, to which all the foreign embassa- 
dors were invited. During the night of the 9th 
general Schwerin and prince Leopold, with eight 
thousand Prussian troops, horse and foot, ar- 
rived in the southwestern suburbs of Breslau, 
and, at six o’clock in the morning, demianded 
simply a passage through the city for their reg- 
iments and baggage, on the march to attack a 
marauding band of the Austrians on the other 
side of the Oder. 

The rule, in such cases, was that a certain 
number of companies were to be admitted at a 
time. The gate was then to be closed until 
they had marched through the city and out at 
the opposite gate. After this another detach- 
ment was admitted, and so on, until all had 
passed through. But general Schwerin so con- 
trived it, by stratagem, as to crowd in a whole 
regiment at onec, Instead of marching through 
the city, to the surprise of the inhabitants, he 
directed his steps to the market-place, where he 
encamped and took possession of the city, ad- 
mitting the remainder of his regimeuts, In an 
hour and a half the whole thing was done; and 
the city was strongly garrisoned by Prussian 
troops. ‘The majority of the inhabitants, being 
Protestant, were well pleased, and received the 
achievement with laughter. Many cheers re- 
sounded through the streets, with shouts of 
‘Frederick and Silesia forever.” All the for- 
eign ministers in Breslau, and the magistrates 
of the city, had been lured to Strehlin to witness 
the grand review. 

Frederick had caused signal cannon to be 
placed at suitable points between Breslau and 
Strehlin, which, by transmitting reports, should 
give him as early intelligence as possible of the 
snecess of the enterprise. About noon, in the 
midst of the grand manceuvrings on the parade- 
ground, one distant cannon-shot was heard, to 
the great satisfaction of Frederick, who alone 
understood its significance. 

General Neipperg had advanced as far as 
Baumgarten when he heard of this entire cir- 
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eumyention of his plans. Exasperated by the 
discomfiture, he pushed boldly forward to seize 
Schweidnitz, where Frederick had a large mag- 
azine, which was supposed not to be very strong- 
ly protected. 
again thwarted the Austrian general. Hither 
anticipating the movement, or receiving imme- 
diate information of it, he had thrown out some 
strong columns to Reichenbach, where they so 
effectually intrenched themselves as to bar, be- 
yond all hope of passage, the road to Schweid- 
nitz. General Neipperg had advanced but half 
a day’s march from Baumgarten when he heard 
of this. He ordered a halt, and retraced his 
steps as far as Frankenstein, where he had a 
very strongly intreuched camp. 

Frederick soon followed the Austrians with 
his whole army, hoping to bring them to a de 
eisive battle. But general Neipperg was con- 
scious that he was unable to cope with the Prus- 
sian army in the open field. For a week there 
was manceuvring and counter-manceuvring with 
great skill on both sides, general Neipperg baf- 
fling all the endeavors of Frederick to bring 
him to a general action. 

At length Frederick, weary of these unavail- 
ing efforts, dashed off in rapid march toward 
the river Neisse, and with his van-guard, on the 
11th of September, crossed the river at the 
little town of Woitz, a few miles above the 
city. The river was speedily spanned with 
his pontoon bridges. As the whole army hur- 
ried forward to effect the passage, Frederick, 
to his surprise, found the Austrian army di- 
rectly before him, occupying a position from 
which it could not be forced, and where it could 
not be turned. For two days Frederick very 
earnestly surveyed the region, and then, re- 
crossing the river and gathering in his pon- 
toons, passed rapidly down the stream on the 
left or northern bank, and, after a brief en- 
campment of a few days, crossed the river fif- 
teen miles below the city. He then threw his 
army into the rear of Neipperg’s, so as to cut 
off his communications’ and his daily convoys 
of food. lie thus got possession again of 
Oppeln, of the strong castle of Friedland, and 
of the country generally between the Oder and 
the Neisse rivers. 

General Neipperg cautiously advanced to- 
ward him, and encamped in the vicinity of 
Steinau—the same Steinau which but a few 
weeks before had been laid in ashes as the 
Prussian troops passed through it. The two 
armies were now separated from each other 
but by an interval of about five miles. 
country was flat, and it was not probable that 
the contest which Frederick so eagerly sought 
could long be avoided. 

Affairs were now assuming throughout Enu- 
rope a very threatening aspect. The two 
French armies, of forty thousand each, had 
already crossed the Rhine to join their German 
allies in the war against Austria, One of these 
armies, to be commanded by Belleisle, had 
crossed the river about thirty miles below Stras- 
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But the vigilant Frederick here | 
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' bourg to unite with the elector of Bavaria’s troops 
and march upon Vienna. ‘The other army, un- 
der Maillebois, had crossed the Lower Rhine a 
few miles below Diisseldorf, Its mission was, 
as we have mentioned, to encamp upon the 
frontiers of Hanover, prepared to invade that 
province in co-operation with the Prussian 

| troops in the camp at Géttin, shonld the king 
of England venture to raise a hand in behalf 
of Austria. It was also in position to attack 
and overwhelm Holland, England’s only ally, 
should that power manifest the slightest oppo- 
sition to the designs of Prussia and Franco, 
At the same time Sweden, on the 4th of Au- 
gust, had declared war against Russia, go that 
no help could come to Austria from that quar- 
ter. Great diplomatic ability had been dis- 
played in guarding every point in these com- 
plicated measures, The French minister, Belle- 
isle, was probably the prominent agent in these 
wide-spread combinations.? 

The queen, Maria Theresa, still remained at 
Presburg, in her Hungarian kingdom. The 
Aulic Council was with her. On the 15th of 
August sir Thomas Robinson had returned to 
Presburg with the intelligence of his unsuccess- 
ful mission, and of the unrelenting determina- 
tion of Frederick to prosecute the war with the 
utmost vigor unless Silesia were surrendered to 
him. ; 

These tidings struck the Austrian council 
with consternation. The French armies were 
declared to be the finest that had ever taken 
the field. The Prussian army, in stolid brav- 
ery and perfection of discipline, had never been 
surpassed. Germany was to be cut into four 
equal parts, and France was to be the sover- 
eign power on the continent. 

In this terrible emergence the quecn, reso- 
lute as she was, was almost compelled, by the 
importunity of her counselors, to permit sir 
Thomas Robinson, who was acting for England 
far more than for Austria, to go back to Fred- 
erick with the offer so humiliating to her, that 
she would surrender to him one half of Silesia 
if he would withdraw his armies and enter into 
an alliance with her against the French. The 
high-spirited queen wrung her hands in an- 
guish as she assented to this decision, exclaim- 
ing, passionately : 

“Tf these terms are not accepted within a 
fortnight, I will not be bound by them.” 

Sir Thomas hastened back to Breslan, and 
anxiously entered in communication with lord 


1 “Sure enongh, the Sea Powers are checkmated 
now. Let them make the least attempt in favor of 
the Queen if they dare. Holland can be overrun 
from Osnabriick quarter.at a day’s warning. Little 
George has his Ilanoverians, his subsidized Hessians, 
Danes, in Hauover; his English on Lexden Heath. 
Let him come one step over the marches, Maillebois 
and the Old Dessaner swallow him. It is a surprising 
stroke of theatrical-practical Art, bronght abont, to 
old Fleury's sorrow, by the genius of Bellcisle, and 
they say of Madame Chateauroux; enough to strike 
certain Governiug Persons breathless for some time, 
and denotes that the Universal Hurricane, or World 
Tornado, has broken out.”—-Cax.r1s, vol. iii. p. 857. 
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Hyndford. The British minister entreated the 
king to admit sir Thomas to another interview, 
assuring him that he came with new and more 
liberal propositions for a compromise. The 
king replied, in substance, with his customary 
brusqueness : 

‘6 will not see him. I wish to listen to no 
more of his offers. ‘The sooner he takes him- 
self away the better.” 

Sir Thomas, deeply chagrined, hastened back 
to Presburg. Acting in behalf of the English 
cabinet, he trembled in view of the preponder- 
auce of the French court, and of the loss of 
Hanover. With the most impassioned earnest- 
ness he entreated the queen to yield to the de- 
mands of Frederick, and thus secure his alli- 
ance. 

“High madam,” he said, fervently, ‘‘at this 
crisis, alliance with Frederick is salvation to 
Austria. His continued hostility is utter ruin. 
England can not help your majesty. The slight- 
est endeayor would cause the loss of Hanover.” 

Thus pressed by England, and with equal 
earnestness by her own Aulic Council, the queen 
again yielded, though almost frantic with grief, 
and consented to surrender the whole of lower 
Silesia to Frederick if he would become her 
ally. As Frederick had offered these terms, it 
was supposed of course that he would accept 
them. Sir Thomas was again dispatched, at 
the top of his speed, to convey them to the camp 
of Frederick. But the repulse of the king was 
peremptory and decisive. To lord Hyndford, 
soliciting an audience for the envoy, he replied: 

‘J willnotsee him. There was a time when 
I would have listened to a compromise. That 
time has passed. I have now entered into 
arrangements with France. ‘Talk to me no 
more.” 

Sir Thomas hastened back to Presburg in de- 
spair. Teeling the “game was up,” and that 
there was no more hope, he asked permission 
to return home, The British cabinet was in a 
state of consternation. France, the dreaded ri- 
val of England, was attaining almost sovereign 
power over the continent of Europe. Frede- 
rick himself was uneasy. He had sufficient 
penetration to be fully aware that he was aid- 
ing to create a resistless power, which might, 
by-and-by, crush him. Sir Thomas, in a state 
of great agitation, which was manifest in his 
disordered style, wrote from Presburg to lord 
Hyndford at Breslau, as follows. The letter 
was dated September 8, 1741. 

“My lord, I could desire your lordship to 
summon up, if it were necessary, the spirit of 
all your lordship’s instructions, and the sense 
of the king, of the parliament, and of the whole 
British nation, It is upon this great moment 
that depends the fate, not of the house of Ans- 
tria, not of the empire, but of the house of 
Brunswick, of Great Britain, of all Europe. I 
verily believe the king of Prussia himself does 
not know the extent of the present danger. 


With whatever motive he may act, there is not | has recorded. 


can blind him to this degree—of himself per- 
ishing in the ruin he is bringing upon others. 
With his concurrence the French will, in less 
than six weeks, be masters of the German em- 
pire. The weak elector of Bavaria is but their 
instrument. Prague and Vienna may, and 
probably will, be taken in that short time. 
Will even the king of Prussia himself be re- 
served to the last ?” ) 

These considerations probably weighed heay- 
ily upon the mind of Frederick. For, after hay- 
ing so peremptorily repulsed the queen’s mes- 
senger, he sent, on the 9th of September, col- 
onel Goltz with a proposition to lord Hyndford, 
which was substantially the same which the 
queen in her anguish had consented to make. 
The strictest secrecy was enjoined upon col- 
onel Goltz. The proposition was read from a 
paper without signature, and was probably in 
the king’s handwriting, for lord Hyndford was 
not permitted to see the paper. He took a 
copy from dictation, which was as follows : 

‘*The whole of Lower Silesia; the river 
Neisse for the boundary; the city of Neisse for 
us, as also Glutz; on the other side of the Oder 
the ancient boundary, between the duchies of 
Brieg and Oppeln. Namslau for us. The af- 
fairs of religion in statu quo. No dependence 
upon Bohemia, Cession eternal. In exchange 
we will go no farther. We will besiege Neisse 
for form. The commandant shall surrender 
and depart. We will quietly go into winter- 
quarters; and they (the Austrians) can take 
their army where they will. Let all be finished 
in twelve days.” : 

But Frederick did not seem to think him- 
self at all bound, by his treaty obligations with 
France, to refrain from entering into secret ar- 
rangements with the foe which would promote 
his interests, however antagonistic those ar- 
rangements might be to his assumed obliga- 
tions. He was the ally of France in the at- 
tempt to wrest territory from the young queen 
of Austria, and to weaken her power. His 
armies and those of Franee were aeting in co- 
operation. Frederick now proposed to the 
common enemy that, if Silesia were surrendered 
to him, he would no longer act in co-operation 
with his ally. But that France might not dis- 
cover his perfidy, he would still pretend to make 
war, The Austrians were to amuse themselves 
in defending Neisse from a sham siege until the 
pleasant weeks of autumn were gone, and then 
they were to march, with all their guns and am- 
munition, south to Vienna, there to fight the - 
French. Frederick, still assuming that he was 
the ally of France, was to avail himself of the ex- 
cuse that the season of ice and snow was at hand, 
and withdraw into winter-quarters. Such, in 
general, were the terms which Frederick author- 
ized his minister, Goltz, to propose to lord Hynd- 
ford, as the agent of England and Austria. 

Most of our readers will pronounee this to be 
as unwarrantable an act of perfidy as history 
But in justice to Frederick we 


one, not that of the wildest resentment, that! ought to state that there are-those. who, while 
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admitting all these facts, do not condemn him 
for his course. It is surprising to see how dif- 
ferent are the opinions which intelligent men 
can form upon the same actions. 
writes, in refercnce to these events: 


** Magnanimous I can by no means call Fred- | 


erick to his allies and neighbors, nor even su- 
perstitiously veracious in this business. But 
he thoroughly understands, he alone, what just 
thing he wants out of it, and what an enormous 
wigged mendacity it is he has got to deal with. 
For the rest, he is at the gaming-table with these 
sharpers, their dice all cogged, and he knows it, 
and ought-to profit by his knowledge of it, and 
in short to win his stake ont of that foul, welter- 
ing melley, and go home safe with it if he can.” 

While these scenes of war and intrigue were 
transpiring, no one knowing what alarming de- 
velopmenis any day might present, Vienna was 
thrown into a state of terror, in apprehension 
of the immediate approach of a French army to 
open upon it all the horrors of a bombardment. 
The citizens were called out en masse to work 
upon the fortifications. The court fled to Pres- 
burg, in Hungary. The national archives were 
hurried off to Griitz. The royal family was 
dispersed. There were but six thousand troops 
in the city. General Neipperg, with nearly the 
whole Austrian army, was a hundred and fifty 
miles distant to the north, on the banks of the 
Neisse. The queen, on the 10th of September, 
assembled at Presburg the Hungarian parlia- 
ment, consisting almost exclusively of chivalric 
nobles renowned in war. The queen appeared 
before them with her husband, the grand duke 
Francis, by her side, and with a nurse attend- 
ing, holding her infant son and heir. Address- 
ing them in Latin, in a brief, pathetic speech, 
she said : 

“‘T am abandoned by all. Hostile invasion 
threatens the kingdom of Hungary, our person, 
our children, our crown. I have no resource 
but in your fidelity and valor. I invoke the 
ancient Hungarian virtue to rise swiftly and 
save me.” ; 

The queen was radiantly beautiful in form 
and features. Her eyes were filled with tears. 
The scene and the words roused the zeal of 
these wild Magyar warriors to the highest pitch. 
They drew thcir sabres, flourished them over 
their heads, and with united voice shouted, Jfo- 
riamur pro nostro rege, Maria Theresa—* Let us 
die for our king, Maria Theresa.” ‘‘ They al- 
ways,” writes Voltaire, ‘give the title of king 
to their queen. In fact, no princess ever better 
deserved that title.” : 

Between the two camps of the Austrians and 
Prussians, south of the river Neisse, there was 
a castle called Little Schnellendorf, belonging 
to count Von Steinberg. It was a very retired 
retreat, far from observation. Arrangements 
were made for a secret mceting there between 
Frederick and general Neipperg, to adjust the 
details of their plot. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that the perfidious measure should be 
eoncealed from France, The French minister, 
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MAP OF TILE SECOND SILESIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Valori, was in the Prussian camp, watching ey- 
ery movement with an eagle eye. ‘‘ Frederick,” 
writes Carlyle, “knows that the French are 
false to him. He by no means intends to be 
romantically true to them, and that they also 
know.” 

On Monday morning, the 9th of October, 
the British minister, lord Iyndford, accompa- 
nied by general Neipperg and general Lentu- 
lus from the Austrian camp, repaired to this 
castle, ostensibly to fix some cartel for the ex- 
change of prisoners. Frederick rode out that 
morning with general Goltz, assuming that he 
was going to visit some of his outposts. In 
leaving, he said to the French minister Valori, 
“‘T am afraid that I shall not be home to din- 
ner.” At the same time, to occupy the atten- 
tion of M. Valori, he was invited to dine with 
prince Leopold. By circuitous and unfrequent- 
ed paths the king and his companion hied to 
the castle, 

Frederick cautiously refused to sign his name 
to any paper. Verbally, he agreed that in one 
week from that time, on the 16th, general Neip- 
perg should have liberty to retire to the south 
through the mountains, unmolested save by 
sham attacks in his rear. A small garrison 
was to be left'in Neisse. After maintaining a 
sham siege for a fortnight, they were to sur- 
render the city. Sham hostilities, to deceive 
the French, were to be continued until the year 
was out, and then a treaty was to be signed 
and ratified. 

His majesty pledged his word of honor that 
he would fulfill these obligations; but declared 


that should the slightest intimation of the agree- 
ment leak out, so that the French should dis- 
cover it, he would deny the whole thing, and 
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refuse in any way to be bound by it. ‘This was 


assented to. 

At the close of the business the king, who 
had been exceedingly courteous during the 
whole interview, took general Neipperg aside, 
and beckoning lord Hyndford to join them, 
said, addressing lord Hyndford : 

‘JT wish you too, my lord, to hear every 
word I speak to general Neipperg. His Bri- 
tannic majesty knows, or should know, my in- 
tentions never were to do him hurt; but only 
to take care of myself. And pray inform him 
that I have ordered my army in Brandenburg 
to go into winter-quarters, and break up that 
camp at Gottin.” 

The reader will bear in mind that the camp 
at G6ttin, menacing Hanover, was acting in co- 
operation with Frederick’s ally, France, and 
that forty thousand men had been sent from 
France to the aid of those Prussian troops. 
Frederick now, entering into secret treaty with 
the enemy, while still feigning to be true to his 
ally, was perfidiously withdrawing his troops so 
as toleave the French unsupported. His treach- 
ery went even farther than this. In the pres- 
ence of lord Hyndford, the representative of 
England, he informed the Austrian general mi- 
nutely how he could, to the greatest advantage, 
attack the French, 

‘¢ Join,” said he, ‘‘the Anstrian force under 
prince Lobkowitz in Bohemia. Fall immedi- 
ately and impetuously upon the French, before 
they can combine their forces toresistyou. If 
you succeed in this, perhaps I will by-and-by 
join you; if you fail—well, you know every 
one must look out for himself.” 

The audacious duplicity of this ambitious 
young king was still more conspicuously de- 
veloped by his entering into a secret corre- 
spondence with the court of Austria, through 
certain generals in the Austrian army. And 
that he might the more effectually disguise his 
treachery from his allies, the French, he request- 
ed lord Hyndford to write dispatches to various 
eourts—to Presburg, to England, to Dresden— 
complaining that Frederick was deaf to ail pro- 
posals; that nothing could influence him to enter 
mio terms of reconciliation with Austria. It was 
to be so arranged that the couriers carrying 
these dispatches of falsehood should be cap- 
tured by the French, so that these documents 
should be carried to the French eourt. 

And in addition to all this, the more effect- 
ually to-hoodwink the eagle eyes of the French 
minister in the Prussian camp, M. Valori, the 
following stratagem was arranged. The king 
was to invite M. Valori to dine with him, 
While at the table, merry over their wine, a 
courier was to arrive, and with trumpet blast 
announce dispatches for the king. They were 
to be delivered to the king at the table. He 
was to open them before Valori, to find that 
they consisted of a bitter complaint and re- 
monstrance, on the part of the British minister, 
that the king was inflexible in repelling all ad- 
vances toward an amicable adjustment of their 


difficulties, that unrelentingly he persisted in 
co-operating with France in her warfare against 


Austria. All this farce took place aecording 
to the programme. M. Valori was effectually 
deceived. 


Some of our readers may think that the above 
narrative is quite incredible: that a young sov- 
ereign, who had just written the Anti-Machiavel, 
and who knew that the eyes of the world were 
upon him, could not be guilty of such perfidy. 
But, unhappily, there is no possible room for 
doubt. The documentary evidence is ample. 
‘There is no eontradictory testimony.’ 

General Neipperg, in his account of the in- 
terview, writes, in reference to Frederick : ‘‘ He 
is a very spirited young king. He will not 
stand contradiction; but a great deal may be 
made of him if you scem to adopt his ideas, and 
humor him in a delicate, dextrous way. He 
did not in the least hide his engagements with 
France, Bavaria, Saxony. But he would real- 
ly, so far as I could judge, prefer friendship 
with Austria on the given terms. He seems to 
have a kind of piqne at Saxony, and manifests 
no favor for the French and their plans.” 

Mr. Carlyle, who, with wonderful accuracy, 
and with impartiality which no one will call in 
question, has recorded the faets in Frederick’s 
career, gives the story as it is here told. In 
the following terms Mr, Carlyle comments upon 
these events ; 

“Of the political morality of this game of 
fast-and-loose what have we to say, except that 
the dice on both sides seem to be loaded; that 
logic might be chopped upon it forever; that a 
candid mind will settle what degree of wisdom 
(which is always essentially veracity) and what 
of folly Gvhieh is always falsity) there was in 
Frederick and the others; whether, or to what 
degree, there was a better course open to Fred- 
erick in the circumstances ; and, in fine, it will 
have to be granted that you can not work in pitch 
and keep hands evidently clean. Frederick 
has got into the enchanted wilderness populous 
with devils and their work, alas! It will be 
long before he get out of it again; his life 
waning toward night before he get victoriously 
out, and bequeath his conquest to luckier suc- 
cessors !” : 

On the 16th of November general Neipperg 
broke up his eamp at Neisse, according to the 
arrangement, and leaving a small garrison in 
the city, to eneounter the sham siege, defiled 
through the mountains on the south into Mora- 
via, The Prussians, pretending to pursue, hung 
upon his rear for a short distance, making as 
much noise and inflieting as little harm as pos- 
sible. Gencral Neipperg pressed rapidly on to 
Vienna, where he was exultingly welcomed to aid 
in defending the eity menaced by the French. 

Frederick on the 17th, the day after the de- 
parture of the Austrian army, invested Neisse. 
He had an embarrassing part to play. He was 
to conduct a sham siege in the presence of M. 
Valori, who was not only a man of ability, 
but who possessed much military intelligence. 
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Feigning the utmost zeal, Frederick opened 
his trenches, and ostentatiously manceuvred his 
troops. He sent the young prince Leopold, 
with fifteen thousand horse and foot, into the 
Glatz country, many leagues to the east, to 
guard against surprise from an enemy, where 
no enemy was to be found. He marked out 
his parallels, sent imperious summonses for 
surrender, and dispatched reconnoitring parties 
abroad. M. Valori began to be surprised— 
amazed, ‘What does all this mean?” he said 
to himself. ‘They have great need of some 
good engineers here.” 

With that vigilant eye upon him, Frederick 
was compelled to some vigor of action. On the 
night of October 17 he commenced the bom- 
bardment. The noise was tervific. It could 
not be prevented but that the shot and shell 
should do some harm. Some buildings were 
burned; several lives were lost. M. Valori, 
who knew that the result could not be doubtful, 
was induced to go to Breslau and await the sur- 
render. After the garrison had made appar- 
ently a gallant resistance, and Frederick had 
achieved apparent prodigies of valor, the city 
was surrendered on the 3lst of October. Most 
of the garrison immediately enlisted in the 
Prussian service. 

Thus the last fortress in Silesia fell into the 
hands of Frederick. There was no longer any 
foe left in the province to dispute his acquisi- 
tion. He took possession of Neisse on the Ist 
of November, celebrating his victory with illu- 
minations and all the approved demonstrations 
of public rejoicing. 

On the 4th of November he returned to Bres- 
lau, entering the city with great military display. 
Seated in a splendid carriage, he was drawn 
through the streets by eight cream-colored 
horses. Taking his seat upon the ancient 
ducal throne, he was crowned, with great cere- 
monial pomp, sovereign duke of Lower Silesia. 
Four hundred of the notables of the dukedom, in 
gala dresses, and taking oaths of homage, con- 
tributed to the imposing effect of the spectacle, 
Iiuminations, balls, and popular festivities in 
great variety, closed the triumph. 

On the morning of the 9th of November Fred- 
erick set out for Berlin, visiting Glogau by the 
way. On the 11th he entered Berlin, where he 
was received by the whole population with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of joy. For a short 
time he probably thought that through guile he 
had triumphed, and that his troubles were now 
at anend. But such victories, under the proy- 
idence of God, are always of short duration. 
Frederick soon found that his troubles had but 
just begun. He had entered upon a career of 
toil, care, and peril, from which he was to have 
no escape until he was ready to sink into his 
grave, 

But a few days after his return, lord Hynd- 
ford, who had followed the king to Berlin, met 
his majesty in one of the apartments of the pal- 
ace. Frederick, struggling to conceal the emo- 


“My lord, the court of Vienna has entirely 
divulged our secret. ‘The dowager empress has 
acquainted the court of Bavaria with it. Was- 
ner, the Austrian minister at Paris, has commu- 
nicated it to the French minister, Fleury. The 
Austrian minister at St. Petersburg, M. Linzen- 
dorf, has told the court of Russia of it. Sir 
Thomas Robinson has divulged it to the court 
of Dresden. Several members of the British 
government have talked about it publicly.” 

Frederick immediately and publicly denied 
that he had ever entered into any such arrange- 
ment with Austria, and declared the whole story 
to be a mere fabrication. Having by the strata- 
gem obtained Neisse, and delivered Silesia from 
the presence of the Austrian army, he assured the 
French of his unchanging fidelity to their inter- 
ests, and with renewed vigor commenced co-op- 
erating with them in the furtherance of some 
new ambitious plans. 


“ME AND MY SON.” 


h RS. CALTON mused beside the fire. 

**Mechanical piety might be of value to 
me, or that which this novel illustrates—a cha- 
otic piety; if one could have the patience to 
feel or speak stuff with the cheerful heroine, 
who is driven from all material happiness with 
a sharp stick. She says, ‘It is enough to be 
close to things—you haven’t time to live ‘em 
all. To know all about it is to have it. I 
think it’s easy for the angels to be happy, so; 
they know. It’s easiest of all for God.’ Hi- 
ther way to get from myself!” 

Mrs. Calton tossed the book from her, being 
restless as well as reflective, and looked out of 
the window. It was a gusty November day, 
more dismal without than within, aud she 
turned away to throw herself upon the sofa— 
to sleep, perchance to dream, or any thing else 
which chance might turn up. She was alone 
in the house, mistress of it, for Mr. Calton had 
gone the way of the earth more than a year 
ago. If gricf is to be measured by one’s toi- 
let, Mrs. Calton’s was modified; bits of violet 
peeped among her sables, rosettes on her little 
shoes, knots of ribbon in her black hair, and 
an amethyst ornamefft here and there. She 
was handsome, though her eyes were gray to 
greenishness, her hair so dense that it rose in 
wayes round her forehead, and her mouth so 
large that ‘‘ prunes, prisms, and Peru” could 
not draw it up; so full too of dazzling teeth 
that an enemy might remember what Elia says 
—‘''The fine lady or fine gentleman who show 
me their teeth, show me bones.” 

She laughed little now, for she had fallen 
upon weary days. Not for the first time, poor 
girl! 

“Yes,” continuing her reflections, ‘‘ beads 
to count, a formula to repeat day after day, 
would absorb the hours. As it is, ‘nothing 
gives an echo to the throne where hope is seat~ 
ed.’ The arches of the cathedral, the pipes of 


tions with which he was agitated, said to him, | the organ, the joints of the knees are mechan- 
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ical; but in space, sound, and attitude they 
suggest and invoke the unknown and desired.” 

Mrs. Calton was interrupted, Her quest for 
the light never seen on land or sea was de- 
layed. The interruption appeared nothing 
more than a morning call; but an earthquake 
could not have been more effective, so far as 
the changing of her mood went. This oppor- 
tunity gives her biographer a chance at narra- 
tive. 

Laura Calton, at this date, betwecn the vague 
twentics and thirties, was born of ‘‘ gentle” pa- 
rents, owners of a nail factory, members of a 
Congregational church, and the centre of a cir- 
cle as like themselves as one pea is like anoth- 
er. If Laura’s mother had a tea-party in Au- 
gust, the neighbors, one after the other, gave 
the same early in September. If Laura’s fa- 
ther, from his money a little in advance of 
the community, had his barn painted a new 


shade, or his carriage lining changed, Mr. Al- 
len or Mr. Perkins followed suit, in a cheaper 
fashion. It was a very respectable town; an 
excellent one to be born in, and perhaps a still 
better one to be buried in. The infants and 
the dead alone were safe in the bare individu- 
ality of human nature. Nobody disputed nor 
governed their way; they would come into the 
world and go out of it upon a mysterious prin- 
ciple which no opinion could disturb. Laura 
being a girl of some force and originality, kicked 
in the orthodox walking-stool provided for her | 
by her guardians and friends; even her good 
mother thought her queer, and no example to 
follow; and her indulgent father was often 
obliged, using his own expression, ‘¢ to wink” 
at her, Ostracized people, whatever their acts 
or alms, are never quite happy, and Laura’s 
girlhood was not satisfactory. The curious 
comprehension of children which some parents 
show, Laura was a victim to. If she said 
“yes,” they said ‘‘no,”’ from a sense of duty; 
if she asked for twenty-five cents for a doll’s 
tea-set, they gave her twenty cents to buy a 
watering-pot to water the cucumbers in the 
garden with. The fine moral instinct, said to 
be innate, was much twisted in Lanra’s mind. 
She was never allowed to be a law to herself, 
and nobody explained why she should follow 
laws that were originated by somebody else. 
Consequently, she was a child of “ups and 
downs,” possesscd by Satan, or on the point 
of being blest, to use her mother’s vernacular. 
When she grew up she was still variable, ‘as 
the shade by the light quivering aspen made ;” 
her leaves were either turned inside out to wind 
and sun, or glittered darkly through mists and 
showers. She was not loved, but sought for 
more than any young lady inthe county. Nei- 
ther lilies nor roses sprang up in her footsteps, 
but the ribbon snakes of envy and detraction ; 
and this fact closed her heart to the manifold 
springs of mercy, charity, and tenderness. No 
inner life was developed, and her outward life 
was cold and empty. At an early age she dis- 
covered that her dolls were stuifed with bran; 
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later, that the worm was in every bnd, and 
rose-bugs eating into every flower. At twenty 
what ennui possessed her! Full of latent abil- 
ities, not a single one had been called into play. 
Mr. John Calton appeared upon the stage in the 
nick of time—for himself; in midsummer, her 
dullest period, when Nature promises all to the 
senses, but gives nothing. The world’s tired 
denizen, or a child of nature, Thoreau or Em- 
erson, would have delighted in the season and 
the scene; but Laura had no soul for nature, 
no sentiment which every ‘common sight appar- 
els in celestial light,” no dream of that relation 
between the seen and the unseen, which brings 
us glimpses of ‘‘that immortal sea which brought 
us thither.” The brilliant July sky was a tire- 
some spectacle to her; she watched it from 
vacancy. The sovereign summer clouds, solid 
in base and apex’a moment, boiling like yeasty 
waves and vanishing up the burning cther, or 
spreading stiowy tufts and plumes across the 
zenith, or rising like walled cities of towers and 


| palaces, were not as much in her mind as the 


baseless fabric of a dream. She knew also that 
the sea rolled before the town; but its plaintive 
monotone, its fitful roar, the tides, the chang- 
ing atmosphere and motion, the eternal waste 
and distance of old ocean ‘‘ poured round” the 
world, so congenial to the melancholy and pro- 
found in feeling, stirred no mental echo in 
Laura’s spirit. The woods, the meadows, never 
drew her to themselves; the sprites and elves 
of the secret landscape, hid in moss, fern, and 
shrub, never showed their faces to her. Life 
was dull then without human contact and con- 
test, which belongs to the crowd. What made 
ordinary people contented, she wondered—those 
who read no novels, had few new dresses, and 
never came across attractive men? Must she 
see those white clouds eternally rise in the north, 
and the white horses in the bay forever chase 
each other? Was it her doom to walk up and 
down Maine Street for the rest of her life, to 


_see that Cummings had a peck of claims outside 


his door, or a basket of cocoa-nuts, or, on the 
bench at Beggs’s Emporium, Tom Frost and 
Jem Cole smoking, and disputing whether the 
wind was hauling round, and what the minister 
‘went on” to say the Sabbath before? Must 
she look out of the window to see Daddy Cox 
gee and haw his oxen, Mrs. Mortmain skurry- 
ing to Mothers’ Prayer-meeting, and Mrs. Bond 
toddling along with eggs and blue yarn to sell, 
and various other tinkers ? 

‘‘Oh, mother,” she cried, ‘‘ what is to be- 
come of me these weary days? It is ever- 
lasting between sunrise and sunset. Oh, mo- 
ther, how can you be so satisfied? I hate this 
whole place, and every identical thing in it.” 

Laura ‘‘harried” her mother with these ques- 
tions one afternoon, when there was not even 
an old novel nor magazine in the house; when. 
the mail had arrived, bringing her no letter; 
when she found no article to fix over in her 
wardrobe ; when she had looked in the glass as 
long as she possibly could, and had finished a 
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neat toilet—all for nothing and nobody! The| ‘Curds and cream,” added Laura, ‘golden 
mother was in her own bedroom down stairs, honey, new-laid eggs, and the crispiest of fresh 
engaged in darning stockings. The house was rolls.” 


so still from garret to cellar—it being the in-| Mr. Calton looked at her again, and this time 
teryal between dinner and supper—that the said, internally, “Thunder and Mars.” 
buzz of every individual fly was quite trumpet-) Mrs. Lewis frowned at Laura. If there was 


like. The fat weed on Lethe’s wharf was in a’ any thing celebrated in the region it was her 
lively situation in comparison. Now and then) table, which always groaned with the first qual- 
a curtain flapped on the south side of the house, | ity of the flesh-pots of Egypt. People rarely 
for the sea-breeze was stirring. refused an invitation to dine or sup with the 
‘¢Taura,” answered her mother, in a phleg-| Lewises. And what should possess Laura to 
matic way, ‘‘it would be better for you if you talk so—contrary creature! 
were the daughter of a poorer man.” | “J am sorry it is between whiles with our 
‘Why don’t father fail then,” answered Miss, fruit, Mr. Calton,” said Mr. Lewis, also fearing 
pertly. ‘‘You often say that you and father | that Laura was on the verge of “ capers,” and 
live for my advantage.” auxious to divert attention from her. ‘Our 
Laura tipped herself back in her rocking- | Hoveys are off, and our Lawtons hayeu’t come 
chair, and her mother instantly discovered that| on. Wouldn't you like to take a turn in the 
she had an old pair of stockings on her pretty | garden, Sir? Our pears promise well.” 
feet. ‘* Certainly,” replied Mr. Calton; ‘‘I can not 
‘*Taura,” she said, sharply, ‘‘ why don’t you | have too much of out-of-doors life in this de- 
wear those open-work stockings I bought you | lightful country. Miss Lewis, why have I nev- 
in Ledford the other day? ‘What is the use | er heard of your scenery? It is by no means 
of buying expensive things if you won't wear| common to find so fresh a landscape in the 


them, I should like to know ?” neighborhood of the sea.” 
Laura laughed. ‘Coming for nails,” Laura answered, ‘‘per- 
‘¢ How about the poor man’s daughter, mo-| haps you thought to see ore and slag only. To 

ther ?” “ my accustomed eyes this is but a dull spot.” 
Then the mother laughed too. She was a ‘You like city life best, possibly ?” 

kindly woman, embedded in her beliefs, and| ‘‘Innately, yes. I have never spent any 


rather overlaid with ideas of duty, but, in the | time in the city.” 
main, spirited enough to excuse manyofLaura’s| His look of surprise flattered her; and as he 
extravagant notions. She owned two selves— | followed her father into the garden, she felt a 
one was hers; the other belonged toher church, | new impulse. The atmosphere changed—how 
her circle, and to that mystical relation which pleasant the afternoon had become! She felt 
she called her obligations. Alas! Laura did grateful for living in a handsome honse. , 
not discover the nature nearest her own till it “Tie seems to be a genteel man,” cominent- 
was too late. ed Mrs. Lewis; ‘‘but he is no chicken.” 

The door of the sitting-room opened with a “Chicken,” murmured Laura, absently; ‘‘are 
bang, and Laura saw her father, Mr. Lewis, you going to have chicken for supper?” 


coming in with a strange gentleman. ‘‘Now, Laura, be spry. Open the parlor, 
‘¢ Mother, where are you?” called Mr. Lewis, and take Mr. Calton in. ‘The table must be 
pulling np the shades. | set now. I'll bet that Mary Brown is abed and 


Mrs. Lewis hurried in, followed by Laura. aslecp, lazy trollop! but they are all alike. 
“Wife,” said Mr. Lewis, with dignity, “I | Help is help. The supper will be all right, 
introduce you to Mr. Calton, from New York. | daughter, though we don’t have chickens in 
He has come to buy nails of us. I expect he| July.” 
has hit the nail on the head. Ha! He likes Laura rushed into the parlor, threw up the 
the looks of our place so much that he calcu-| windows, and examined the premises anxious- 
lates he’}l stop a day or twoin our midst. This ly. She opened the piano and surged up and 
is my daughter Laura, Sir; my only child, Sir. down the keys. The voice of the summer sea 
Don’t apologize, mother, but I hope you can mingled with the music; it had a glad sound, 
seare up something for supper. Mr. Calton) and she wondered that it came so near. It 
has consented to take pot-Inck with us.” was provoking that there were no fresh flowers 
“Tf you will put up with the want of cere-| in the vases; but to-morrow it should be differ- 
mony, Mr. Calton, we shall be pleased to have | ent; the room shonld be decorated, and set in 
you stay,” said Mrs. Lewis. order early! It was a delightful task, when 
Mr. Calton bowed, and said he didn’t like | any body was there. The whole house woke 
ceremony, and was excessively fond of country | up—the kitcheu was a, scene of bustling prepa- 
diet. Laura darted a glance from her gray | ration. 
re ance aie at cumasednhing ‘‘The palace bang’d and buzzed and clackt, 
‘ : hs eae — And all the long-pent stream of life 
“Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Lewis, ‘that is just Dash'd downward in a cataract.” 
what we have, and nothing else—plain, whole- 
some, country food; nothing new-fangled or Mrs, Lewis and her help ran to and fro so con- 


Frenchified in our dishes.” stantly that the effect of a stage procession was 
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produced, now in the keeping-room where sup- 
per was laid, now in the kitchen and buttery. 

When Mr, Lewis returned with Mr. Calton 
quiet and order reigned. Mrs. Lewis was al- 
ready in her high chair before the tea and eof- 
fee, Laura stood at her place with an air of 
indifference, but inwardly tormented with the 
fear that Mr. Calton might consider the whole 
affair “green” and countrified. Her fear was 
needless. Mr. Calton felt himself well enter- 
tained. Things might be verdant, but only in 
the sense of freshness, He thought Laura at- 
tractive, piquant, new. He was pretty well 
aware of the station and property of Mr. Lewis. 
Mrs. Lewis was by no means a tiresome wo- 
man, neither ugly nor vulgar, Nail buying had 
brought his lines into pleasant places. All this 
he pondered, while eating his excellent supper 
with a relish which Laura hardly approved of, 
but which delighted the housewife heart of 
Mrs, Lewis. 

His first visit was a type of the second, and 
of all. Mr. Calton remained a week with the 
Lewis family ; that is, he slept at the hotel, and 
passed his days in Laura’s society. Mrs. Lewis 
served him with her best viands three times a 
day, and Mr. Lewis smoked a cigar and held 
short conversations with him at the same time 
and immediately afterward, but it was tacitly 
understood that the old people were not to in- 
terfere at any other time. The young pair 
walked on the shore in the moonlight evenings, 
and Laura tried to respond to Mr, Calton’s apo- 
strophic condition. He was truly moved by 
this novel contact with Nature; she blended with 
his sudden passion for Laura, and the illusion 
was perfect. Laura’s thoughts were more wan- 
dering. She could not avoid seeing the oppor- 
tunity that approached her. The monotonous 
life which surrounded her might be changed for 
a city life, for the theatre, the opera, and those 
incvitable engagements she supposed one must 
have in entering society as a married woman. 
Still she was maidenly chaotic—in a flutter, and 
alittle proud. Mr, Calton was a superior man 
—easy, jovial, and self-sufficient, different from 
the country beaux, so anxious, and so tenderly 
beseeching when seeking her favor; and alas! 
different from the young coast surveyor, the 
lieutenant, who swooped down on the bay last 
year like a fish-hawk, and vanished like the 
same, with the help of a revenue cutter, and 
who was as delightful a hero as Conrad ever 
was—the corsair of hearts! The thought of 
jim was put aside with firmness and a sigh, 

The end of the shortest week either had 
known arrived. It was Sunday morning, and 
Mr. Calton accompanied the family to church, 
arrayed in snow-white costume, which came by 
express the night before in cool haste from his 
tailor, The black suits of the congregation 
‘sang small” beside this fellow in full sail in 
Laura Lewis’s tow! The impression he made 
was an irritable one. Common people are apt 
to feel scorn for that which is new to them; 
and seorn here was expressed by delicate sniffs, 
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snuffs, and smiles. Laura discerned it, and 
looked at him, even during the sermion, to ex- 
change kind glances. As soon as serviee was 
over he offered her his arm in the very aisle, 
and she took it, blushing celestial rosy red. 
Papa and Mamma Lewis also exchanged mean- 
ing glances when this act took plaee, proud 
and important and parental, like a pair of old 
ducks. 

‘“<T must go home to-morrow,” said Mr, 
Calton, as he and Laura turned into a side 
street. 

‘¢You must be tired of us by this time, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Of course I am.” 

“We shall never see you again.” 

**Tf you say so.” 

There was a dead silence between Mr. Allen’s 
orchard and Captain Jones’s sail-loft; then Mr. 
Calton skipped a pebble with his boot, and 
said; 

“Do you say so?” 

**T am sure we should be very happy to see 
you.” 

“Could you lower that parasol a trifle? I 
can not see your face at all.” 

Laura muttered something about the sun’s 
dazzling her eyes, but nevertheless shut the 
parasol. 

“We are near home,” continued Mr. Calton, 
‘‘but there is time enough for you to answer 
me one question. My dear, what do you think 
of me ?” 

Again Laura niuttered something—that she 
esteemed him highly as a friend—had enjoyed 
his visit—hoped they might continue friends, 
and—mum, mum, mum. 

“Mereafter the best of friends, Laura; but 
I mean differently now, or mean more. I am 
unwilling to return to New York without the 
hope of making you my wife. I know Iam a 
dozen years older—what do you say? I can 
give you a pleasant home, and my whole heart.” 

“Not just now, pleasc,” urged Laura. ‘I 
should like to get home.” 

“‘Five steps more, and we arc at your door. 
Yes or no, my dear Laura. My proposal can 
not appear so strange.” 

**No—yes.” 

He understood her, and shook hands hearti- 
ly, whereat she laughed, and then he laughed. 
When they reached the room, where Mrs. Lew- 
is was untying her bonnet, and Mr. Lewis dust- 
ing his hat, Mr. Calton, with timid formality, 
kissed Laura, “asked consent,” and it was asif 
the programme of a hundred years was settled. 
Within two months the wedding came off, and 
Laura left home for the new one, in which this 
November day finds her, alone and unoccu- 
pied. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Calton were a model eouple. 
The prayer of Agur was answered in their love 
~—neither poverty nor riches were in it, but that 
medium which keeps domestic life in its true 
orbit. After buying a good deal of jewelry, 
and going to many places of amusement, Mr. 


e 


Calton went back to his business with fresh zest, 
and Laura took up life on a new external plan, 
which did not admit a bothersome analysis, In 
the third year of marriage they lost their first- 
born and only child. For a season Laura 
dropped, soul and body, into a dark abyss; the 
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sun in heaven was put out, the moon did not, 


shine, men were as trees walking, and she was 
alone in the world. That period passed, the 
accustomed life was resunied—a veil between 
it and the past, a shade upon Laura’s beauty, 
an older look in Mr, Calton’s face, and a differ- 
ent, deeper affection between them; but that, 
according to the wont of our undeveloped life, 
was not brought out and commented upon. 
By what theory is our wonderful world crea- 


ted? Men and women live together, fulfilling 
the apparent eonditions of existence, and so 
many facets of their nature are never eut! 
One man dies at thirty, whose character is only 
revealed in its tender simplicity by the shadow 
of death. Another in the hour of danger brill- 
iantly flashes forth his soul, as from a dark lan- 
tern, and then turns the closed sides to the 
world forever. And there are those who, in 
some unimportant moment, behold each other’s 
souls in the prison of their eyes, feel them in 
the link between hand and hand, in the kiss, or 
word of flame from the lips. Sparkles all, dart- 
ing and vanishing over the wide, misty plain of 
the commonplace! 

At the end of five years Mr. Calton died sud- 
denly—a prosperous man in the prime of life, 


full of schemes gratifying to Laura’s worldly | 


ambition. The ‘‘top of the ladder” he prom- 
ised she should be—the leader of her set. The 
rings on her fingers and bells on her toes might 
be conspicuous wherever she went if she chose. 
Laura agreed with him, and with him drifted 
more and more into that outer world where the 
fruit grows which must, sooner or later, become 
ashes to the taste. All this was at an end now. 
At first Laura was stunned, then surprised that 
her life could be so changed. At last she fell 
into a dreary melancholy, which she believed 
was to last till some fatal disease should seize 
her and carry her off. Mr. Calton’s will was a 
trifle humdrum in her estimation; the house 
was settled upon her, and an income enough to 
keep it up in the old fashion, no more. A rela- 
tive or two was mentioned in the will; a cousin 


Martha was one—a widow, whom Laura had 
never heard of. This Martha was to have fit 
teen hundred a year paid to her at her home in 
the West, or at his own house in Darcy Street, 
provided she would consent to live with his 
wife, share her solitude, and be her faithful 
companion. Laura ordered the money to be 
sent to Ohio, where the cousin lived, refused to 
hear her letters read which she wrote to Mr. 
Calton’s executors, and would not answer the 
several letters which Cousin Martha wrote to 
herself. Soa fullyear passed. Nothing in the | 
present moved her, nothing in the future inter- | 
ested, She told her acquaintances that the| 
world seemed to have been made for the wind 
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to blow in, and who could tell where the wind 
came from? And she was not going to be left 
out in the cold. Seriously, she was wretched, 
as any woman aged twenty-eight may well be 
with the ordinary experiences of life. Her lib- 
erty was restricted because she was a woman, 
because of Mr, Calton’s wishes, and because 
her fortune was small. The great panacea 
of change was denied her. It was the groove 
business with her as with most, but without 
heart to roll along in it. She felt no impulsion 
toward literature and art, was not “called” to 
be strong-minded, and had no especial faith to 
sustain her in this world, and take her.to fhe 
next, ‘ 

** When all that I dave loved, that which has 
kept me vital, has passed into a blind and ob- 
durate silence, how can I learn your faith?” 
she said to the Rev. Mr. Crucible. And Mr. 
Crucible wisely answered, ‘‘ We must wait.” 

Still Laura’s soul must have been groping for 
light; there must have been a latent sentiment 
for the spiritual, a yearning for that invisible 
but universal hope, or she would not have becn 
knocking at the door of Catholicism, or at that 
still more obscure portal, Mysticism, or what- 
ever name it goes by. 

Her servant, Ann, opened the parlor door 
and her mouth at the same time, but said no- 
thing, having no opportunity, she was followed 
so closely by a tall woman who sat down in the 
chair nearest the door, and began, in a clear 
voice: 

“*Me and my son agreed to look you up. 
Your silence, Cousin Calton, amused him and 
troubled me. Curiosity on his side, gratitude 
on mine. Iam Martha Knox; John Calton’s 
mother and my mother were sisters. I am 
just in from Ohio, and have been traveling 
three days steady. Now, am I to have your 
good word or not?” 

Mrs. Knox set down her carpet-bag with en- 
ergy, and folded her hands; but, notwithstand- | 
ing her volubility, she was confused, Laura 
stared so at her with mute amazenient. 

«Me and my son,” she repeated, as if to stay 
herself with a watch-word. 

Laura was seized with a sudden acute per- 
ception that she had been very eomfortable till 
now, and suffered a pang of remorse for not 
properly estimating the goods the gods had be- 
stowed upon her. And here was Nemesis in 
the shape of ‘‘ Me and my son.” 

She started up and rang the bell for luncheon. 

*¢You must be fatigued, Mrs. Knox. Please 
come to the fire.” 

“‘T am fatigued; but am I to be Cousin Mar- 
tha to you, or must me and my son give it up ?” 
Mrs. Knox grasped her earpet-bag again. 

“Ts your son in that?” asked Laura, smiling 
in spite of herself, and Mrs. Knox smiled with 
her. 

“I verily believe I shall have to like you,” 
she said; ‘‘and me and my son’s sense of duty 
will wear away.” 

The old lady came toward Laura with out- 
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stretched hand, which was taken kindly; and 
then Laura carried her into the dining-room, 
and fed her. 

“How did you know that I lived alone, Mrs. 
—Cousin Martha?” asked Laura. 

‘¢ Mr. Eben Bangs wrote us in the beginning 
so. Afterward he suggested that we should 
invite you to Ohio. Later, he sent us word 
that he thought it unwise for you to remain in 
the. scene of your troubles. Me and my son 
thought differently, and here lam. But, my 
dear, I have to learn thereby that a remnant of 
pride still hangs round my old self.” 

.Cousin Martha did not tell all that the ex- 
ecutor had written. He called Mrs. Calton 
“weak, obstinate, and mistaken.” As it was, 
Laura’s eyes flashed. 

“Mr. Bangs is a goose,” she cried; ‘he ex- 
ceeds his limits. And what has your son to do 
with any opinion concerning me? If you feel 
any necessity of expressing to me the obligation 
you feel toward Mr. Calton, pray do so; but we 
need not drag your son into the obligation.” 

““My dear, I must. I always yield to him. 
He is a genius, an artist, is my son Lester 
Knox.” 

**Old Woman of the Sea,” murmured Laura. 
‘*T don't wonder he sent you off, this genius.” 
Curiosity prevailing at last, she asked Cousin 
Martha what her son had done. 

“Oh dear, what a thing fameis! Lester is 
the young artist who did the statue of Whinny 
Ha-ha, which stands behind the Speaker’s chair 
in the hallof Congress. Lester is twenty-seven, 
you are twenty-eight.” 

Laura colored, and said that she had been in 


Washington. 
“The statue looks like you.” 
‘Mercy! Indeed?” 


“You see, Mr. Bangs sent us your photo- 
graph. Lester thought your brow was regal.” 

Laura colored again, and felt rather lively ; 
but was still angry. 

‘“How very curious and fussy in Mr. Bangs 
to send my picture!” 

‘*Not very, considering that Lester asked 
him for it, from mere curiosity, for he said—” 

Cousin Martha broke her speech abruptly. 
Ji was evident to Laura that Lester had some- 
thing against her. Cousin Martha began pres- 
ently again: 

“‘My dear, did you think I could receive 
John’s bequest without learning all about him 
and his? A whole year has passed, and more, 
Knox nature could not stand it any longer, 
Me and my son are different. JI had to come, 
He won’t come himself; he will never see you; 
but we agreed about my coming.” 

Provoking Cousin Martha! Laura was thank- 
ful when bedtime came. Bedroom solitude 
loomed up as a desirable thing, though she had 
forgotten her annoyance more than once in pre- 
paring for Cousin Martha’s comfort. She was 
also ashamed of certain little twinges and pul- 
sations of affection for this downright visitor. 
She was alone, that was a fact; and womanly 


sympathy was not so bad, even in Cousin 
Martha, She fell asleep and dreamed of “my 
son,” as a disagreeable, yellow-haired Hoosier, 
in slipshod shoes. 

“Dear me!” thought Cousin Martha, feeling 
very sleepless. ‘‘I have put my foot init. I 
am paying a price for poor John’s legacy. 
There is something I like in the girl too. I 
believe that John spoiled her. Aunt Liza, his 
mother, was a weak sister, if she was my aunt. 
Linen sheets in winter! She don’t take the 
least notice of what her Ann does; there was 
twice too much bread cut. I hate the Irish. 
Laura is as handsome and peculiar as Lester 
said she was. ‘There’s a clock striking mid- 
night, and there’s tramping in the street yet. 
Oh dear! Ihave not taken my Bible out of my 
trunk. I forgot it. I hope I am exensed.” 

Cousin Martha had reason to forget her old 
ways, for she was out of place. Laura frus- 
trated all her attempts at usefulness. In vain 
she begged for work. It was better, she de- 
clared, to watch Lester make clay noses and 
clay drapery than to sit looking at nothing, or 
into the street, where every body dressed and 
walked alike. At last Laura took pity, and 
taught her some simple embroidery, which 
proved an advantage to both. Cousin Martha 
was docile, Laura was patient. ‘Though they 
pricked their fingers every stitch,” they left in 
every bud a better appreciation of each other, 
Still one was homesick, the other bored. Cous- 
in Martha grew reticent. She saw that Laura 
was not heart-broken, and needed no sympa- 
thy, and she felt that there was some lack in 
Laura’s nature which her ignorance could not 
define. It might be profound, it might be re- 
pressed, undeveloped, or shallow. She thought 
it of no avail to remain with the independent, 
self-sufficient young widow, and decided to go 
home as soon as the claims of what she consid- 
ered propriety were settled. It was a long and 
expensive journey ; respect was due to John’s 
memory; her friends and neighbors were aware 
of her visit to John’s widow; pride would not 
permit a sudden return to them. Besides, she 
must wait for Lester’s orders. She ceased to 
mention him, and Laura was no longer annoyed 
by reference to ‘‘my son.” One day, when a 
letter came, Laura pleasantly asked her what 
was the news. 

“‘He is making designs for a monument for 
General Marley, to be erected by his brigade. 
He mentions some French pictures on exhibi- 
tion here—geener pictures he calls them— 
and tells me to observe the story-telling power 
painters have. Lester loves to teach his mo- 
ther. Goodness knows I am ignorant enough.” 

“Well,” said Laura, “shall we go to the pic- 
ture-gallery ?” 

“If vou please. I shall go back to him 
soon; he leaves the time to me.” 

Her face brightened so at the prospect that 
Laura felt a pang. 

“You have had a melancholy visit, I am 
afraid. We must first go sight-seeing, and then 
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I will allow you to go home. 
Knox come for you ?” 
“Oh,” replied Cousin Martha, with haste, 
‘the says it is quite enough for me to have bored 
you; besides, he never thought of coming. He 
surmised that possibly you would like me well 
enough to make me a visit; we live in a pretty 
place; but you'll never think of doing so.” 
The eyes filled with tears, and her lps trem- 


Why will not Mr, 


bled in spite of her great self-control; and Laura | 


felt so sorry and so ashamed that she kissed 
her vehemently. 

‘Dear Cousin Martha, you are worth two 
of me, and your son would find me a nuisance. 
What do I know of the artist life! I always 
thought artists were queer, and utterly irre- 
sponsible, vapid and fantastic outside of their 
art, sipshod in morals as well as in their shoes 
—not the sort of men to be related to, but ex- 
actly the sort to be invited to dinners and sup- 
pers, for the roaring element. I have myself 
met a painting lion or two with a good deal of 
mane.” 

“You should visit me and my son,” replied 
Cousin Martha, with dignity. 

That very day they went to the picture- 
gallery. On the way Laura asked if statues 
brought much money to artists in ordinary; 
of conrse she had heard the prices which the 
sculptors received who lived abroad. 

‘Lester will have eight thousand dollars for 
the monument; that includes the base with 
bass-relief designs.” 

“You are quite rich, then.” 

‘¢ All generals do not have monuments. 
ders are few and far apart. We have been 
extremely poor. Lester has cut cameos, head- 
stones, signs in wood even, Turks and Indians. 
Poor, grand boy! His father died when he 
was only five. I have made shirts, dresses, 
baby-clothes, every thing to keep the wolf from 
the door; and we did. Nobody starves in the 
West. Corn-dodgers and pork are free to every 
body that’s honest and industrious.” 

‘¢ Hush,” said Laura, for Cousin Martha’s 
voice grew loud over her bitter recollections. 
‘‘Were we are at Goupil’s; we must go up 
stairs.” 

There must have been some latent artistic 
power in Cousin Martha, she so suddenly for- 
got every thing in her delight; first at the har- 
monious aspect of the salon, and then over the 
pictures. It must be confessed that here she 
rose superior to Laura, and Laura humbly felt 
it. She followed silently in her wake. 

“See!” said Cousin Martha, pointing to a 
Bougereau—a mother and child—“ the ineffa- 
ble glory of maternity in this beautiful, simple 
woman’s face, as she watches her sleeping babe, 
as yet only a degree beyond a new-born kit- 
ten.” 

‘“*Yes,” answered Laura, softly. 

‘¢ And here”—stopping before the “ Autumn” 
of Hamon—‘‘ do you perceive the silent buoy- 
ancy of the floating figure extinguishing the 
last flowers in the pale, dusky atmosphere? 


Or- 


Dear me, Lester ought not to be living in Lan- 
erk, when such pictures come over the water.” 
“Tt is beautiful; but what an impossible 
idea!” 
_ “Lester says nothing is ‘impossible to the 
spirit of Art. But here is a different picture; 
what do you think of it?” 
‘*A Spanish coqatee—what handsome mu- 


leteers! One must go to Spain for such men.” 

“Or to Lanerk, Ohio,” said Cousin Martha 
to herself, 

Laura was pupil throughout the visit, and 
she came home with a sense of relief at the non- 
appearance of ‘‘ my son,” ¢ If the mother gained 
/so much in the atmosphere of art, what would 
he prove to be? and herself so lamentably ig- 
norant, so behind the times, as she perceived 


|she was. What a musty old street Darcy Street 


looked! what a dingy old house hers! what 
an empty, foolish, frivolous circle she moved 
in! 

Cousin Martha did not appear the next 
morning at the breakfast-table. Laura wait- 
ed, and then went up to her bedroom to find 
her in bed, feverish, and with headache. By 
noon, she said, she should be well; Lester's 
letter, or the pictures, or a cold, had made her 
alittle poorly; a cup oftea would set her right! 
It was not so. At night she was so ill that 
Laura sent for a doctor, who declared the ill- 
ness to be a rheumatic fever, which was always 
painful, sometimes- tedious, occasionally dan- 
gerous. Cousin Martha contradicted him with 
asperity; she knew her constitution, he didn’t. 
Besides, she must go home; Lester was ex- 
pecting her, and she wonld not disappoint her 
dedr boy for all the rheumatic fevers in crea- 
tion. The dear boy was not talisman enough 
to protect her from the fever; it increased, and 
in her sufferings she became dovelike in pa- 
tience and gentleness. Laura watched her 
' night and day; the long-stificd traits of com- 

passion, benevolence, and self - abandonment 
came into full play. Tenderness gave birth to 
tenderness, and, except in the case of her child, 
Laura was never so absorbed. She received a 
shock, however, when the doctor said that Mrs. 
Knox’s family must be told of her illness, and 
perhaps sent for, A struggle took place in her 
mind, and then she went to Cousin Martha’s 
bedside. 

*¢Dear cousin, it would be a comfort for you 
to sec your son; shall I send for him?” 

Such an appealing expression came over the 
worn face, that Laura had difficulty to hide her 
tears, 

“Tt would be good of you to ask him to 
come; but it would make so much trouble to 
have a strange man in the house, J am not 
so very sick, am I?” 

““T want him to come, to cure you.” 

Cousin Martha folded her hands over the 
coverlet with such content that Laura hurried 
down, either to telegraph or write a letter to 
her son. She took her little, unused desk in 
her lap, and began to write: 
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“Sir.” That was stiff. 

**My dear Mr, Knox.” 
tional, 

‘*Cousin Lester.” He was not her cousin, 

The doctor came in. 

“* Better telegraph,” he said. ‘‘'Time flies; 
it is a long distance between here and Ohio. 
Puss, you have done pretty well lately; I'll 
give you a diploma.” 

.‘Common decency,” said Laura. 

‘¢Piddle-stick! The old woman comes of a 
stock, and you like her; she has done you a 
good deal of good. I know your appetite is 
better since she came.” 

“It isn’t a mite better,” Laura replied, in- 
dignantly. The doctor laughed and went up 
stairs, and Laura dispatched the message. 
When Lester Knox received it, such was his 
consternation that he snatched up his hat and 
coat, hurried to the station, and jumped into 
the train just starting. He tried to shnt out 
all thought. It was not possible to admit that 
his mother, the only woman friend and relative 
he had, was in danger. ‘What a fool he had 
been to let her travel so far from him! He 
confounded Calton’s bequest. Why should 
they cotton to his widow for that? To be sure, 
it had opened a vista to Italy ; and that more 
confounded photograph of hers, which that old 
dunce Bangs had sent, had opened a foolish 
dream vista; he wished them all further—at 
the North Pole! 

In this condition he arrived at Darcy Street 
early in the evening. He rung the door-bell 
furiously. Ann, who was in the hall lighting 
the gas, opened the door, and he rushed in. 
Laura at that instant was coming down sfairs 
with a glass in her hand. He sprang toward 
her. 

**How is she, Laura?” and he seized her 
hands, The glass fell and shivered as he drew 
her close to him and looked anxiously into her 
face. 

‘She is. no worse, Lester, to-night,”’ she 
soothingly replied. <‘‘I am so glad you have 
come. ‘This way, please.” 

She led him into the parlor to a seat, and 
took off his hat. He was on the point of break. 
ing down; that, with a man, means crying like 
a woman. She stood before him in silence. 
Raising his head presently, he looked at her 
searchingly and said : 

“T know that you have been most faithful in 
caring for her; thanks, Mrs. Calton.” 

“*T have done my best; you are welcome, 
Mr. Knox.” 

He suddenly felt conscious of being shabby, 
and gave an embarrassed laugh, 

“Where shall I go, Madam? I am tired, 
dirty, and hungry. Where's the tailor, the 
butcher, and the candlestick maker?” 

“Stay with your mother, of course. J must 
first tell her that you are here. She is feeble 
and nervous. It will not do for you to rush at 
her as you did at me, Sir. Your room is ready.” 

His eyes blazed like diamonds. The dust of 


That was conven- 


travel was not over them at all events. He was 
relieved, but still feared to ask questions con- 
cerning his mother. 

“Cousin Martha has been better for twelve 
hours,” added Laura. “Ann will take you to 
yourroom.” Laura paused a moment to think 
of him, First, he was undeniably dirty; but 
then he was as undeniably handsome. He had 
no sentimental nor long-haired aspect; on the 
contrary, an uncommonly fierce and cropped 
one. His hair was short, his beard long, both 
reddish in hue; his nose was large, so was he; 
tall and broad-shouldered; and his eyes were 
awfully keen. She felt like having a fight with 
him, and made up her mind to avail herself of 
the first opportunity. Very softly she crept 
back to Cousin Martha’s bedside, to break the 
exciting news of his arrival, and—found him 
there. Cousin Martha had both arms round 
his neck, and he was kneeling beside her, 

“Of course I asked Ann to bring me here. 
Ann is a good girl; hag she waited much upon 
you, mother? I'll make her bust,” he said, in 
a low voice. 

“Only Laura has taken care of me, Lester 
dear. I have been a world of trouble to her. 
Oh, I have ached so!” 

“It is nearly over now, old lady. Let me 
go. Id like a little water to cleanse me of this 
business,” 

She whispered that there were some new- 
fashioned shirts and gay cravats for him in her 
trunk. Would he have them now? 

“Indeed I will; for it is alone my inky 
cloak, good mother. I came off without a rag 
of luggage.” 

Tle tossed over the contents of the trunk till 
Cousin Martha begged Laura to assist him pele 
never conld find any thing. It was a picture to 
the old lady to see the two heads close together 
over the trunk, and both their hands init, At 
4 suppressed giggle from Laura, she closed her 
eyes in pure thankfulness and remained silent, 
They left the room on tip-toe. 

In the course of a few days Cousin Martha 
discovered that Ann was her nurse instead of 
Laura; but she was mending, and could easily 
keep the discovery to herself. Ann was also 
significantly silent, 

No visitors came to the house now, it being 
generally understood that Lanra’s visitor was 
severely ill, and the opportunity for acquaint- 
ance was excellent. Lanra and Lester were 
firm in their resolution not to like each other, 
or allow any influence between them; but each 
gave way to the singular curiosity of probing 
the nature of the other, They told lies con- 
stantly, and were as constantly detected. It 
Was a sort of guerrilla warfare—unexpected at- 
tacks were made on both sides, although they 
were as watchful as cats in combat. ‘Then 
they were terribly moody. If one was melan- 
choly, the other was gay; if Laura was conven- 
tional, Lester professed reckless Bohemianism ; 
if she talked what he called cant and caste, he 
mounted his Ideal horse, and talked her out of 
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sight. Every moment they loved more and 
more, and grew afraid and timid about winning 
each other. At last he determined to subdue 
her or die, and his ferocious determination led 
him to act as follows: 

The dinner was served as usual one day. 
Ann was with Cousin Martha, and there was no 
regular waiting. The cook came up when the 
bell was struck, Lester sat opposite Laura. 
Placing his elbows on the table, he said: 

‘*'You know that I am madly in love with 
you. By my soul I must eome over and sit be- 
side you! Will you kiss me ifI come? Then 
Tl) eat my dinner; otherwise I will uot. I 
ean not, dare not, stay in your presence anoth- 
er day.” 

Laura made a cool feint of pressing the bell. 

“ Ring the bell, if you dare,” he said, Their 
eyes met; a steady light glowed in his, a flick- 
ering, willful one in hers. 

“*Mercy!” she said. ‘* Where am 1?” 

“In your own house; which I wish to take 
you out of. Come into my house, Laura; be 
my wife, and live a new life with me—an artist. 
Let me teach you happiness. Have you ever 
known any, my poor girl ?” 

Laura thought of her dead boy. 

‘* Lester,” she cried, passionately, “‘ do you re- 
member that I Aave been a wife and mother?” 

“ A mother—yes. But you are an ignorant 
creature still, Laura, decide.” 

He rose to his feet, and her glance followed 
his uprising. Should she give way? How he 
trembled at heart! Was he to lose this wo- 
man, who had so knit herself in her beauty and 
sweetness to his every fibre? But he stood 
in a quiet attitude, and there was no agitation 
in his face. Her whole life rolled before her 
like a panorama. Most of it was a crude waste. 
All the ordinary experiences of womanhood 
bringing her to this result! Was the right way 
- before her at last ? 

“Laura!” 

She held out her arms, and he eame to her. 

‘Tell me something,” he begged, kissing her 
passionately. 

“Take care of mc—save me. 
nothing. Iam so unhappy!” 

‘More than this, my love, you must give 
me. Ihave been harsh with you.” 

**T love you, Lester, just as you have loved 
me, from the instant you dashed the glass from | 
my hand.” 

A moment of that wonderful, virgin silence 
passed, and then Lester eried that the soup was 
cold. 

‘‘Go to your place,” Laura ordered. There 
was little dinmer eaten that day. Lester left 
his place continually; and at last they went up 
stairs to Cousin Martha. Before they could 
utter a word she said: 

“Laura, did I not tell you that me and my 
son were agreed? Oh, I amso happy! Iam 
so glad I had the fever. Dear children, you 
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ABOUT WALKING-STICKS AND 
FANS. 

HE staff for old ageisimmemorial. ‘‘ What 

animal,” asked the Sphinx, ‘‘ walks upon 

four legs in the morning, two at noon, and three 

in the evening?”  GQidipus solved the enigma: 

‘*Man creeps in the morning of life, walks erect 

at noon, and supports his infirmities upon a 
staff in the evening of his days.” 

Homer sings of the sceptre-staff of Achilles. 
**T will swear,” says the hero, ‘by this staff, 
which shall never again bear shoots, since the 
axe has stripped it of leaves and bark.” Judah 
pledged his staff to Tamar that he would send 
her a kid from the flock, The Assyrian gen- 
eral Rabshakeh taunted the adherents of Hez- 
ekiah with leaning upon the staff of Egypt, 
‘upon which, if one rest, it will pierce his 
hand.” And even the patriarch Jacob pleads 
God’s mercies as following him from the time 
he passed across Jordan, staff in hand. In 
Egyptian hieroglyphics the king is known by 
his walking-stick ; in Assyrian sculptures, used 
indifferently as cane or sceptre, now the play- 
thing of the royal children, and then the token 
of sovereignty to the rightful heir, the flower- 
headed staff indicates exalted rank; and in the 
cave paintings of the upper Nile the successful 
warrior, leading the procession of prisoners, is 
supported by the reed, carved with the lotus 
flower and adorned with jewels. 

English portraits of the sixteenth century 
have gained the name of ‘‘ Cane-staif pictures.” 
Henry VII. gave forty shillings for a walking- 
stick guilte with silver, with astronomie upon 
it; and his successor, for “‘a cane garnyshed with 
golde, perfume in the top, a foot-rule, a knife, 
and a file of golde concealed therein,” gave, 
according to ‘“ Fairholt’s Costumes,” forty-eight 
shillings. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century walking-sticks began to increase in lux- 
ury. They indicated rank. The learned pro- 
fessions adopted them. Ladies of quality used 
them in out-of-door promenades. DBeadles re- 
ceived them from clergymen at church en- 
trances. The lord chancellor stood his cane 
behind the wool-sack, They became insignia 
from which leading surgeons and physicians 
did not part for more than a hundred years. 
Made of marble and agate, slender in propor- 
tions, richly mounted with precious stones, tint- - 
ed with a rare semi-opaque, bent at top, tipped 
with ivory, and when not in use kept in sha- 
green, they were, even as seen now among 
curious relics in the Tower of London, far 
surpassing in Inxury and taste, ingenious con- 
trivance and expensive ornament, any thing of 
the kind in modern days, Readers of Pope's 
‘* Rape of the Lock” will recognize 


“Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane.” 


In No. 103 of the Jailer, published Decem- 


belong to each other. But you are queer, and| ber 6, 1709, and in the London Chronicle of 
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you must make allowanees.” | 


September 7, 1762, the lover of English clas- 
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sies will find curious accounts of walking-stieks 
in the eighteenth century. 

Tbe alpenstock has a history of its own, It 
is now, as used by Alpine travelers, a stout 
pole, six feet long, with an iron spike at one 
end, and a chamois horn at the other. It 
eomes from the pilgrim-staff of the Middle 
Ages. The bourdon, as the Knights Templars 
call it in their chronicles, was a strong stick, 
five feet in length, armed at the lower end 
with an iron spike, and intended to supply sup- 
port and balance to the user when climbing 
steep acclivities. ‘Ten inches from the top was 
a protuberance on which torest the hand. The 
upper part unscrewed. In its hollow relics 
were concealed. From the crooked knob a 
bag or bottle could be suspended, the bourdon 
being on the shoulder. A hole pierced the 
head for the palm branch to be inserted, as 
proof of authentic pilgrimage. 

There is no doubt, however, that the pil- 
grims’ staffs frequently contained secular as 
well as sacred articles. It was the hollow of a 
bourdon which brought from Greece the first 
bead of saffron, when tbe penalty was death 
for taking the living plant out of the country. 
It was a pilgrim’s staff that contained the first 
tulip bulb introduced into Holland, the after- 
propagation of which became a source of large 
national income. ‘The asparagus traces its ori- 
gin in England to the contents of a Templar’s 
hollow cane; the silk-worm found its way across 
the seas in the same concealed receptacle ; and 
the seeds of the melon and apricot, tomato and 
onion, cauliflower and quince, indigenous to 
Oriental tropics, were transported as exotics to 
the less kindly soil of Western Europe in the 
cavities of pilgrims’ staffs. Cervantes tells of 
certain Spanish palmers who concealed gold in 
their hollow wands, bringing it from Saracen in- 
fidels to enrich abbeys and monasteries; and 
Richard Coeur de Lion was enabled to provide 
for the wants of his train during his imprison- 
ment in Germany from coin kept secret in the 
same way. 

The ancient eontrivance is not obsolete. 
Turning from the dead past to the living pres- 
ent, it is found that walking - sticks are still 
made with hollow centres to answer as reposi- 
tories. Mustapha Ibrahim, the principal med- 
ical man of the Sultan’s harem, descends from 
his carriage, and, accompanied by eunuchs, en- 
ters the guarded inclosure, supported by a long 
gold-mounted cane, which contains medicines 
and surgical instruments. The English Geo- 
graphical Society provides its Central African ex- 
plorers with supplies of spring-spear canes and 
sword-sticks. Alpine travelers now measure al- 
titudes with sextants carried within their alpen- 
stocks; and theodolites in walking-sticks are one 
of the present necessary accompaniments of the 
scientific traveler in Northern Asia. 

Since 1851 commerce in ordinary walking- 
sticks has more than quadrupled. In Ham- 
burg, Berlin, and Vienna—the present central 
dépéts for export—the manufacture employs 


‘many thousands of work-people. 


Its control 
is in the hands of the Jews. Tbe Meyers, 
members of one family of German- Hebrews, 
are at its head in Austria and Germany prop- 
er, and by management peculiar to their race 
have absorbed all competition. First gaining 
ascendency at home by the style and cheapness 
of their wares, they next assailed foreign mar- 
kets. In Bombay they undersold the Chinese 
dealers, Scattering thin light bamboo rods 
along the overland route to India, the native 
productions in Egypt and Arabia gave place to 
the more convenient Viennese manufacture. 
The French oceupation of Algiers introduced 
their graceful walking-sticks to the Moorish 
gentry of Northern Africa. Paris began to 
adopt them. Madrid, Naples, and even Lon- 
don followed. ‘They drove the English canes 
out of the Brazils, and on the western coast of 
South America, where Belgian manufactures 
had enjoyed immemorial monopoly, they found 
a demand which it taxed all their resources to 
supply. Curiously enough, California, in the 
use of the Viennese walking-cane, preceded the 
Eastern States. Mine-explorers and gold-dig- 
gers of the Sierra Nevada country gave ton to 
fashion in New York and Chicago. ‘The im- 
portation of the Meyers’ canes at the present 
time into the United States has swallowed up, 
like Aaron’s serpent, all other. ‘They are found 
every where. No Jew clothes-man fails to keep 
them among his stock of goods. Light French 
ratans, heavy English crab-sticks, curiously 
carved Brussels thorns, and even tbe choice 
Alcasian orange-sticks, have disappeared. The 
Jew specialty always succeeds, and the walk- 
ing-stick, manufactured now for thirty years by 
the Meyers millionaires, furnishes no exception. 

In the present manufacture of canes great 
quantities and varieties of materials are con- 
sumed. ‘There is scarcely grass or shrub, reed 
or tree, that has not been employed at one tine 
oranother. The black-thorn and crab, cherry- 
tree and furze-bush, sapling oak and Spanish 
reed (Arundo donax), are the favorites. Then 
come supple-jacks and pimentoes from the West 
Indies, ratans and palms from Java, white and 
black bamboos from Singapore, and stems of 
the bambusa—the gigantic grass of the tropics 
—from Borneo. All these must be cut at cer- 
tain seasons, freed from various appendages, 
searched to discover~defects, assorted into sizes, 
and thoroughly rid of moisture, A year’s sea- 
soning is required for some woods, two for oth- 
ers. ‘Then comes the curious process of manu- 
facture, ‘Twenty different handlings hardly fin- 
ish thé cheapest cane. ‘The bark is to be re- 
moved after boiling the stick in water. or to be 
polished after roasting it in ashes ;. excrescences 
are to be manipulated into points of beauty; 
handles straightened and shanks shaped ; forms 
twisted and heads rasped; tops carved or mount- 
ed, surfaces charred and scraped, shanks smooth- 
ed and varnished, and bottoms shaped and fer- 
ruled. Woods, too, have to be studied, lest 
chemical applications that beautify one might 
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ruin another kind. Some are improved under 
subjection to intense heat, others destroyed. 
Malacca canes have frequently to be colored 
in parts so that stained and natural surfaces are 
not distinguishable; heads and hoofs for hand- 
les are baked to retain their forms; tortoise- 
shell raspings are conglomerated by pressure 
into ornamental shapes, and lithographic trans- 
fers, done by hand, are extensively used upon 
walking-sticks for the Parisian market. 

Staffs with grotesque heads hold their own in 
every age. Why, it is difficult to say. Old 
cynics of Greek memories used them. They 
were the badge of the tribunes in Rome, whom 
the better classes despised, Fools and jesters 
of the Middle Ages carried them as baubles dis- 
tinctive of their class. The Universal Spectator 
points them out, in 1730, as “‘the large oak 
sticks, with great heads and ugly faces carved 
thereon, carried at the court end of town by po- 
lite young gentlemen instead of swords.” That 
daft Highland laird, Robertson of Kincraigie, 
made himself famous by carving effigies of 
friends and caricatures of enemies on the upper 
end of walking-sticks, until the accost, ‘‘ Wha 
hae ye up the day, laird?” became a cant 
phrase for lunacy all over Scotland. The brig- 
ands of Italy adopt them. They are favorites 
with Magyar chiefs in Hungary; and those 
used by members of Kossuth’s train, during his 
visit to the United States in 1851-52, were ob- 
jects of particular notice. It would seem that 
they have been the accompaniments of eccen- 
tricity in every age of the world, but for what 
reason it is difficult to say. Facts, like bon-mots, 
are not always explicable. Talleyrand, stand- 
ing in an ante-room through which the Duchesse 
De Grammont was passing to dinner, looked up 
and said, ‘‘Ah!” In the course of the feast 
the lady asked him, across the table, why he 
had uttered the exclamation ‘‘Oh!” upon her 
entrance. The witty statesman replied, “ J/a- 
dame, je n'ai pas dit oh! j'ai dit ah!” 

Animal substances have given almost entire 
place to vegetable in materials used for walking- 
sticks, Whalebone is exhausted by the um- 
brella manufacturers; and tortoise-shell, ram’s 
horn, rhinoceros hide, shark’s spine, uarwhal 
bone, and ivory—once used largely by cane- 
makers—have become too costly a raw material, 
The horns of animals, which, treated by heat 
and mechanical appliances, used once to be 
drawn out into rods, are no longer employed. 
The hide of the rhinoceros, elastic and tough, 
submitting readily to chemical agents, and form- 
ing a scmi-transparent, horn-like substance, is 
abandoned on account of enhanced cost. © Ivory 
and bone, also, have become too valuable for 
other manufactures to compete with vegetable 
products as materials for walking-sticks. 

When Goodyear, five-and-twenty years ago, 
introduced his hard, vulcanized India rubber to 
the arts, for cutlery handles, harness trimmings, 
furniture, and boudoir ornaments, it was ex- 
pected to supersede all other materials in the 
manufacture of walking-sticks. It vies with 


ebony in color. No known substance is capa- 
ble of higher polish. Neither heat nor frost af- 
fects it. Closeness of texture, freedom from 
brittleness, lightness of weight, and impervious- 
ness to abrasion, give it extraordinary advant- 
ages, Jor several years it became the haut ton 
of London, Paris, and Berlin. Even now, to 
elderly gentlemen of mode, who affect gold leads 
surmounting stout and serviceable staffs, it is 
distingué above all others. But its cost killed 
it. For general use it was never much intro- 
duced. Besides, it lacks elasticity—an essen- 
tial element in walking-sticks—and hence is 
never likely to compete with the various woods, 

The highly ornamented and decorated sticks 
used by the rajahs of the East, exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition, can hardly be considered as 
articles of commerce. Bamboo canes richly 
mounted in gold and silver, sandal-woods en- 
riched with painted ornaments, ivory chowrees 
elaborately carved, chowrees made of the tail 
of the yak (Bos grunniens), beetle-nut wands 
with silver handles, supple-jacks from St. Vin- 
cent, and whale’s-tooth sticks from Trinidad, 
are mercly objects of curiosity. The same 
may be said of the sticks used for staffs carried 
before African chiefs, of the stained quina 
walking-sticks made at Groenkloof, of the too- 
roo-palm-rind canes, and of the staff of solid 
gold, set with carbuncles and diamonds, exhib- 
ited by the Rajah of Kisnaghur. None of these, 
however, can be considered as representing the 
art of stick-making in a commercial:sense. 

All that remains can be saidina word. Walk- 
ing-sticks are in perpetual demand, While En- 
gland supplies her home demand for the finished 
article, she exports raw material, both of native 
production and foreign growth, for more than a 
moiety of all the manufactures of the Continent. 
France to a great degree takes care of herself. 
Germany imports the raw materials only. The 
rest of the world, from Alexandria to Canton, 
aud from New York around the Cape to Pacific 
ports of entry, depends for its walking-sticks 
upon those hives of industry, Hamburg, Berlin, 
and Vienna. 


Turning to fans, we find that more than three 
thousand years ago artists in Egypt painted fans 
on the walls of the tombs at Thebes. The fan- 
bearer ranked other officials. His investiture 
was a grave ceremonial. Pharaohs of various 
dynasties sit surrounded by fan-bearers. The 
insignia of the office are unmistakable. Slender, 
vividly-colored faus, on twisted handles, cool the 
voluptuous monarch at his meals, and guard sa-~ 
cred offerings from noxious vermin. Its use in 
Greece was similar in purpose, but more grace- 
ful in appliance. Its form became more beau- 
tiful, The wings of a bird, joined laterally, 
formed the graceful fan of the priest of Isis 
when she became a Grecian deity. In Rome 
the fan was sacred to Bacchus, ‘The mystica 
vannus Jacchi was borne in procession at Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. Female slaves waved the 
Jlabellum over priestesses. Tinted plumes of 
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the ostrich, semicircular at top and confined at 
base—the type of the state fan of China to-day 
—hung from the ceilings of gilded boudoirs ; 
and at the gamcs of the amphitheatre matrons 
hid their faces and courtesans coquetted behind 
gorgeous feathers of the muscariwm, held up by 
striplings and daisels. 

The folding-fan was brought to Franee by 
Catherine de Medicis. Formed of perfumed 
leather, shaped by sculptors, and painted by 
artists, it reached its ascendant in the Inxurious 
reign of Louis XV. From the reigning favor- 
ite it received the name of ‘ Pompadour,” 
Gilding and gems increased its favor. Wat- 
tean and Boucher lavished upon it their genius. 
Without it the toilet of a lady of rank was in- 
complete. Prices paid for the more choice and 
elaborate kinds were fabulous. Choiseul, to 
gain the favor of Madame Du Barri, presented 
her a fan the value of which was estimated at 
30,000 francs; and the blasé king supposed he 
was winning the affection of the same woman— 
already purchased by a clique at court for the 
end she attained—by a similar gift, one dia- 
mond in the setting of which had been pro- 
cured at Vienna at the cost of £1400. 

Iingland imported fans to a large amount 
from Italy in the last century. At the period 
of Addison and Steele a lady would have felt 
as awkward without her fan as a gentleman 
without his sword. Sir Roger de Coverley, in 
describing ‘‘the angry flutter, the modest flut- 
ter, the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, 
the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter of a 
fan,” says: ‘‘I have seen a fan so very angry 
that it would have been dangerous for the ab- 
sent lover who provoked the passion to have 
come within the wind its motion produced.” 

In the fan-manufacture of to-day China and 
France are the great rivals. They monopolize 
the supply of the world. In lacquered fans the 
former country has no equal—its most common 
productions being remarkable for originality, 
boldness, brilliancy of coloring, sharpness of 
drawing, and correctness of workmanship. The 
great centres of production are Canton and 
Soutchou, Hang-tchou and Nankin. Fans for 
each different market constitute independent 
manufactories. Richly-painted punkads for Cey- 


lon; peacock-feathers for Assam; fans affixed | 


to eccntral handles, gorgeously enriched with 
embroidery and jewels, for Indian rajahs; fans 
suspended from silver rods, and made to wave 
to and fro, for wealthy Brahmins; and fans 
manufactured of khus-khus grass (Andropogon 
muricatus), which emit fragrant perfumes, of 
sandal-wood, of bamboo, of the palmyra leaf, 
and of the divided leaf of the Borassus flabelli- 
Jormis, for Kuropean and American markets, 
Egypt, Spain, Turkey, and Tunis produce 
fans for home supply. Wiirtemberg manufac- 
‘tures fans for Eastern Germany. British Gui- 
ana exports ita-palm fans to its tropical neigh- 


bors, The East Indian fan, that does not close— 
the Assam peacock-feather fan, with its staff 
fitted for the foot of the servant who waves it 
back and forth—the Delhi punkah, made of 
beads and pearls—and the hand-fans of Bengal, 
are made at home for home consumption only. 

France, next to China, is the producing’coun- 
try ef the world for this species of manufacture. 
Its labor is subdivided. Lach fan, that sells at 
wholesale for a cent, passes in making through 
twenty hands. Jans for different countries are 
made in different work-shops. The length of 
ribs for Algeria will not answer for Madagascar. 
Fans for Mohammedan nations must be without 
representations of living objeets; for Buenos 
Ayres, withont cither blue or green colors; for 
Bulgaria and the East, feathers alone are uscd; 
for the South American states, paper. 

From the pied, or frame, which is composed 
of inner and outer ribs, and made from wood 
or mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell or ivory, to . 
the painted feuille, or leaf, composed of parch- 
ment or vellum, satin or gauze, the process of 
fan-manufacture has reached, in France, a high 
degree of perfection, The exclusive industry 
of Andeville, Boisiére, and St. Geneviéye is de- 
voted to the pieds; of Méru, Beauvais, Oise, 
and Corbeil-Cerf to the panaches (or ribs); and 
of Deluge to the feuilles. More than 60,000 
work-people live by the trade. Artists in Par- 
is, known as feuillistes—decorators, who orna- 
ment the frames—overlookers, who attach the 
tassels—lithographers, who illustrate by chro- 
mos—polishers, piercers, sculptors, gilders, and 
spanglers, who each make specialties of their 
parts—find in the vast production of fans their 
means of livelihood. 

' The printing, coloring, mounting, and final 
embellishment of French fans are under the di- 
rection of the eventaidliste—fan-maker, in fact, 
though he has little to do with any portion of 
its manufacture. He collects the work of the 
various fan-artisans, arranges their productions, 
and employing a small number of skilled work- 
men in shops usually adjoining his warehouse, 
mounts the fewille, ornaments the fan with feath- 
ers or lace, gewgaws or tinsel, and places upon 
it the last decorations. Te also furnishes draw- 
ings to the operatives in the departments, in- 
yents new fashions, instructs the fvwilliste as to 
constantly-differing stvles of ornament, groups 
together the belongings, and assorts qualities 
and kinds for market. 

The annual value of fans made in France 
exceeds 10,000,000 franes. Machinery is now 
largely employed. During the last twenty 
years, while the product has trebled, the em- 
ployés have diminished. The fly-press has 
taken the place of hand labor, and chromo-li- 
thography of the artist’s brush. At the pres- 
ent rate of increase, especially of cheap fans, 
France threatens to drive China out of the 
markets of the world. 
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FEW years ago, a gentleman visiting the 

beautiful cathedral of Winchester, En- 
gland, desired to be shown the grave of Jane 
Austen, The verger, as he pointed it out, 
asked, “Pray, Sir, can you tell me whether 
there was any thing particular about that lady ; 
so many people want to know where she was 
buried?” We fancy the ignorance of the hon- 
est verger is shared by most American readers 
of the present day, respecting the life and char- 
acter of a lady whose novels commanded the 
admiration of Scott, of Mackintosh, of Macau- 
lay, of Coleridge, of Southey, and others of 
equal eminence in the world of letters. Even 
during her lifetime she was known only through 
her novels, Unlike her gifted contemporary, 
Miss Mitford, she lived in entire seclusion from 
the literary world; neither by correspondence 
nor by personal intercourse was she known to 
any contemporary authors, It is probable that 
she never was in company with any person 
whose talents or whose celebrity equaled her 
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own; so that her powers never could have been 
sharpened by collision with superior intellects, 
nor her imagination aided by their casual sug- 
gestions. Even during the last two gr three 
years of her life, when her works were rising 
in the estimation of the public, they did not 
enlarge the circle of her acquaintance. Few 
of her readers knew even her name, and none 
knew more of her than her name. It would 
scarcely be possible to mention any other au- 
thor of note, whose personal obscurity was so 
complete. Fanny Burney, afterward Madame 
D'Arblay, was at an early age petted by Dr. 
Johnson, and introduced to the wits and schiol- 
ars of the day at the tables of Mrs. Thrale and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Anna Seward, in her 
self-constituted shrine at Litchfield, would have 
been miserable, had she not trusted that the 
eyes of all lovers of poetry were devoutly fixed 
on her, Joanna Baillie and Maria Edgeworth 
were far from courting publicity; they loved 


| the privacy of their own families, one with her 
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brother and sister in their Hampstead villa, the 
other in her more distant retreat in Ireland; 
bnt fame pursued them, and they were the fa- 
vorite correspondents of Sir Walter Scott. The 
chief part of Charlotte Bronté’s life was spent 
in a wild solitude compared with which Steven- 
ton and Chawton might be considered to be in 
the gay world; and yet she attained to personal 
distinction which never fell to Miss Austen’s 
lot, When she visited her kind publisher: in 
London, literary men and women were invited 
purposely to meet her: Thackeray bestowed 
upon her the honor of his notice; and once in 
Willis’s Rooms, she had to walk shy and trem- 
bling through an avenue of lords and ladies, 
drawn up for the purpose of gazing at the au- 
thor of ‘Jane Eyre.” Miss Mitford, too, lived 
quietly in “Our Village,” devoting her time 
and talents to the benefit of a father scarcely 
worthy of her; but she did not live there un- 
known. Her tragedies gave her a name in 
London. She numbered Milman and Talfourd 
among her correspondents; and her works were 
a passport to the society of many who would 
not otherwise have sought her. Hundreds ad- 
mired Miss Mitford on account of her writings 
for one who ever connected the idea of Miss 
Austen with the press. 

It was not till toward the close of her life, 
when the last of the works that she saw pub- 
lished was in the press, that she received the 
only mark of distinction that was ever bestowed 
upon her; and that was remarkable for the 
high quarter whence it emanated rather than 
for any actual increase of fame that it conferred. 
It happened thus. In the autumn of 1815 she 
nursed her brother Henry through a dangerous 
fever and slow convalescence at his house. in 
Hans Place. He was attended by one of the 
Prince Regent’s physicians. All attcmpts to 
keep her name secret had at this time ceased, 
and though it had never appeared on a title- 
page, yet it was pretty well known; and the 
friendly physician was aware that his patient’s 
nurse was the author of ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice.” 
Accordingly he informed her one day that the 
Prince was a great admirer of her novels; that 
he read them often, and kept a set in every one 
of his residences ; that he himself therefore had 
thought it right to inform his Royal Highness 
that Miss Austen was staying in London, and 
that the Prince had desired Mr. Clarke, the libra- 
rian of Carlton House, to wait upon her. The 
next day Mr. Clarke made his appearance, and 
invited her to Carlton House, saying that he had 
the Prince’s instructions to show her the libra- 
ry and other apartments, and to pay her every 
possible attention, he invitation was of course 
accepted, and during the visit to Carlton Honse 
Mr, Clarke declared himself commissioned to 
say that if Miss Austen had any other novel 
forthcoming she was at liberty to dedicate it 
to the Prince. Accordingly such a dedication 
was immediately prefixed to “ Emma,” which 
was at that time in the press, 

Though singularly barren of events—so 


smooth was the current of its course—-the life of 
this gifted woman was well worthy of the affec- 
tionate biographer it has found in the person of 
her nephew, the Rev. J. E. Austen-Leigh, from 
whose interesting volume we borrow the ma- 
terial and much of the language of this article. 
After a long period of undeserved neglect her 
| novels are again coming into vogue with read- 
ers of quiet and refined tastes; and many may 
take an interest in a delineation of her mind and 
character, Many may care to know whether 
the moral rectitude, the correct taste, and the 
warm affections with which she invested her 
ideal characters were really’existing in the na- 
tive souree whence those ideas flowed, and 
/were actually exhibited by her in the various 
relations of life. ‘*I can indeed bear witness,” 
writes her nephew, ‘‘that there was scarcely a 
charm in her most delightful. characters that 
Was not a true reflection of her own sweet tem- 
per and loving heart. I was young when we 
lost her; but the impressions made on the 
young are‘deep, and though in the course of 
| fifty years I have forgotten much, I have not 
| forgotten that ‘ Aunt Jane’ was the delight of 
| all her nephews and nieces. We did not think 
of her as being clever, still less as being fa~ 
mous; but we valued her as one always kind, 
sympathizing, and amusing,” 

Jane Austen was born on December 16, 
1775, at the parsonage house of Steventon, in 
Hampshire, England. Her father, the Rev. 
George Austen, was of an old family. At the 
time of his daughter's birth he held the two 
| adjoining rectories of Deane and Steventon. 
The two villages were little more than a mile 
apart, and their united populations scarcely 
amounted to three hundred, so that this was 
not considered a very gross case of plurality, 
At this time the grandfather of Mary Russell 
Mitford, Dr. Russell, was rector of the adjoin- 
ing parish of Ashe; so that the parents of two 
popular female authors must have been in- 
timately acquainted with each other. 

Many changes have passed upon these par- 
ishes since Jane Austen was born, nearly a 
century ago. At the present time the pretty, 
shaded lane between Deane and Steventon is 
as hard and smooth as the best turnpike road ; 
_ but it was then a mere cart track, so cut up by 
deep ruts as to be impassable for a light car- 
riage. In those days it was not unusual to set 
men to work with shovel and pickaxe to fill up 
ruts and holes in roads seldom used by car- 
riages, on such special occasions as a funeral 
or a wedding. Ignorance and coarseness of 
language also were still lingering, even upon 
higher levels of society than might have been 

expected to retain such mists. About this 
time a neighboring squire, a man of many 
acres, referred the following difficulty to Mr. 
Austen’s decision: * You know all about these 
sort of things. Do tellus. Is Paris in France, 
| or France in Paris? for my wife has been dis- 
puting with me about it.” The same gentle- 
man, narrating some conversation which he 
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had heard between the rector and his wife, 
represented the latter as beginning her reply to 
her husband with a round oath; and when his 
daughter called him to task, reminding him that 
Mrs. Austen never swore, he replied: ‘ Now, 
Betty, why do you pull me up for nothing? 
you know very well that’s only my way of telling 
the story.” i 

Mr. Austen was a remarkably good-looking 
man, both in his youth and his old age; and 
at seventy years he attracted observation by 
his fine features and abundance of snow-white 
hair. In Mrs. Austen also was to be found the 
germ of much of the ability which was concen- 
trated in her daughter Jane, but of which oth- 
ers of her children had a share. She united 
strong common-sense with a lively imagination, 
and often expressed herself, both in writing 
and in couversation, with epigrammatic force 
and point. She lived, like many of-her fami- 
ly, to an advanced age. During the last years 
of her life she endured continual pain, not only 
patiently, but with characteristic cheerfulness. 
She has been heard to say, ‘‘I almost think 
sometimes that God Almighty has forgotten 
me; but I dare say He will come for me in 
His own good time.” Shé died and was bur- 
ied at Chawton, January, 1827, aged eighty- 
eight. 

Jane Austen had one sister—Cassandra— 
about three years her senior, to whom she was 
most tenderly attached. ‘If Cassandra were 
going to have her head cut off,” said their mo- 
ther, on one occasion, ‘Jane wonld insist on 
sharing her fate.” This attachment was never 
interrupted or weakened. They lived in the 
same home, and shared the same bedroom, 
till separated by death. They were not ex- 
actly alike. Cassandra's was the colder and 
calmer disposition; she was always prudent 
and well judging, but with less outward dem- 
onstration of feeling and less sunniness of tem- 
per than Jane possessed. It was remarked in 
her family that ‘‘Cassandra had the merit of 
having her temper always under command, but 
that Jane had the happiness of a temper that 
never required to be commanded.” 

Of her five brothers, the two youngest, 
Charles and Francis, were sailors during the 
most active and glorious period of the British 
navy. Both were often engaged in important 
service, and both rose to the rank of Admiral. 
Francis lived to attain the very summit of his 
profession, having died in his ninety-third year, 
G.C.B. aud Senior Admiral of the Fleet, in 
1865. He possessed great firmness of char- 
acter, with a strong sense of duty, whether due 
from himself to others, or from others to him- 
self. He was consequently a strict disciplina- 
rian; but, as he was a very religious man, it 
was remarked of him that he maintained this 
discipline without ever uttering an oath, or per- 
mitting one in his presence. On one occasion, 
when ashore in a sea-side town, he was spoken 
of as ‘the officer who kneeled at church.” 

Charles was generally serving in frigates or 


sloops. At one time he was absent from En- 
gland for seven years together. In 1850 he 
went out in the Ffustings in command of the 
Fast India and China station; but on the break- 
ing out of the Burmese war, he transferred his 
flag to a steam sloop, for the purpose of getting 
up the shallow waters of the Irrawaddy, on 
board of which he died of cholera in 1852, in 
the seventy-fourth year of hisage. His sweet 
temper and affectionate disposition, in which 
he resembled his sister Jane, had secured to 
him an unusual portion of attachment, not only 
from his own family, but from all the officers 
and common sailors who served under him, 
One who was with him at his death has left this 
record of him: 


‘Our good Admiral won the hearts of all by his 
gentleness aud kindness, while he was struggling 
with disease, and endeavoring to do his dnty as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the British naval forces iu these 
waters. His death was a great grief to the whole 
ficet. I know that I eried bitterly when I found he 
was dead.” . 


These two brothers have been dwelt on be- 
cause their honorable career accounts for Jane 
Austen’s partiality for the navy, as well as for 
the readiness and accuracy with which she 
wrote about it. She was always very careful 
not to meddle with matters which she did not 
thoroughly understand. She never touched 
upon politics, law, or medicine; but with ships 
and sailors she felt herself at home, or at least 
could always trust to a brotherly critic to keep 
her right. It is said that no flaw has ever been 
found in her seamanship either in ‘ Mansfield 
Park” or in “ Persuasion,” 

The first twenty-five years—more than half 
of the brief life of Jane Austen—were spent in 
the parsonage of Steventon, a small rural vil- 
lage upon the chalk hills of North Hants, situ- 
ated in a winding valley about seven miles from 
Basingstoke, It is not a picturesque country. 
The surface continually sinks and swells, but 
the hills are not bold, nor the valleys deep; and 
though it is sufficiently well clothed with woods 
and hedgerows, yet the poverty of the soil in 
most places prevents the timber from attaining 
a large size. Still, it has its beauties, The 
lanes wind along in a natural curve, continual- 
ly fringed with irregular borders of native turf, 
and lead to pleasant nooks and corners. 

Of this somewhat tame country, Steventon, 
from the fall of the ground and the abundance 
of its timber, was one of the prettiest spots. 
The house where the Austens lived stood in a 
shallow valley, surrounded by sloping meadows, 
well sprinkled with elm-trees, at the end of a 
small village of cottages, each provided with a 
garden, straggling along on either side of the 
road, ‘The chief beauty of Steventon consisted 
in its hedgerows. In that country a hedgerow 
does not mean a thin formal line of quickset, 
but an irregular border of copse-wood and tim- 
ber, often wide enough to contain within it a 
winding foot-path or rough cart track. Two 
such hedgerows radiated from the parsonage 
garden ; one westward, called ‘‘ the wood walk,” 
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furnished here and there with rustic seats; the 
other leading over the hill, and named “the 
church walk,” because it led to the parish 
church, as well as to a fine old manor-house of 
the time of Henry VIII. The church itself, 
at that time 
A little spireless fane, 
Just seen above the woody lane, 

might have appeared mean and uninteresting to 
an ordinary observer; but the adept in church 
architecture would have known that it must 
have stood there some seven centnries, and 
would have found beauty in the narrow En- 
glish windows, as well as in the gencral pro- 
portions of its little chancel; while its solitary 
position, far from the hum of the village, and 
within sight of no habitation, except a glimpse 
of the gray manor-house through its circling 
screen of sycamores, has in it something solemn 
and appropriate to the last resting-place of the 
silent dead. Sweet violets, both purple and 
white, grow in abundance beneath its south 
wall. One may imagine for how many centu- 
ries the ancestors of those little flowers have 
oceupied that undisturbed, sunny nook, and 
may think how few living families can boast 
as ancient a tenure of their land. Large elms 
protrude their rough branches; old hawthorns 


shed their annual blossoms over the graves; | not rich, but, aided by Mr. Austen’ 
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and the hollow yew-tree must be at least eoeval 
with the church, 

This was the residence of Jane Austen for 
twenty-five years. This was the cradle of her 
genius. These were the first objects which in- 
spired her young heart with a sense of the beau- 
ties of nature. In strolls along those wood 
walks, thick-coming fancies rose in her mind, 
and gradually assumed the forms in which they 
came forth to the world. In that simple church 
she brought them all into subjection to the pie- 
ty which ruled her in life, and supported her in 
death. 

The home at Steventon must have been, for 
many years, a pleasant and prosperous one, 
The family was unbroken by death, and seldom 
visited by sorrow. Their situation had some 
peculiar advantages beyond those of ordinary 
rectories. Steventon was a family living. Mr. 
Knight, the patron, was also proprietor of near- 
ly the whole parish. He never resided there, 
and consequently the rector and his children 
came to be regarded in the neighborhood as in 
Some sort representatives of the family, They 
shared with the principal tenant the command 
of an excellent manor, and enjoyed, in this re- 
flected way, some of the consideration usually 
awarded to landed proprietors, They were 
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teaching, they had enough to afford a good ed- 
ueation to their sons and daughters, to mix in 
the best society of the neighborhood, and to 
exercise a liberal hospitality to their own rela- 
tions and friends. A carriage and a pair of 
horses were kept. ‘This might imply a higher 
style of living in our days than it did in theirs. 
There were then no assessed taxes. ‘The car- 
riage, once bought, entailed little further ex- 
pense; and the horses, probably, were often 
employed in farm work. Moreover, it should 
be remembered that a pair of horses-in those 
days was almost necessary, if ladies were to 
move about at all; for neither the condition 
of the roads nor the style of carriage-build- 
ing admitted of any comfortable vehicle being 
drawn by a single horse. When one looks at 
the few specimens still remaining of coach- 
building in the last century, it strikes one that 
the chief object of the builders must have been 
to combine the greatest possible weight with the 
least possible amount of accommodation. 

The style of living in England when Jane 
Austen was a child was very different from 
what it is in our day. The dinner-table in 
country houses presented a more plain and sub- 
stantial appearance. ‘There was little glitter 
of plate, aud even silver forks had not come 
into general use. The dinners themselves were 
more homely, though not less plentiful and sa- 
yory; and the bill of fare in one house would 
not be so like that in another as it is now, for 
family recipes were held in high estimation. 
A grandmother of culinary talent could be- 
queath to her descendant fame for some par- 
ticular dish, and might influence the family din- 
ner for many generations. One house would 
pride itself on its ham, another on its game-pie, 
and a third on its superior pudding. Beer and 
home-made wines, especially mead, were more 
largely consumed. Vegetables were less plenti- 
ful and less various. Potatoes were used, but 
not so abundantly as now; and there was an 
idea that they were to be eaten only with roast 
meat. They were novelties to a tenant’s wife 
who was entertained at Steventon parsonage, 
certainly less than a hundred years ago; and 
when Mrs. Austen advised her to plant them in 
her own garden she replied, ‘‘ No, no; they are 
very well for you gentry, but they must be ter- 
ribly costly to raise.” 

But a still greater difference would be found 
in the furniture of the rooms, which would ap- 
pear to us lamentably scanty. There was a 


general deficiency of carpeting in sitting-rooms, ; 


bedrooms, and passages. A piano-forte, or 
rather a spinnet or harpsichord, was by no 
means a necessary appendage. It was to be 
found only where there was a decided taste for 
music, not so common then as now, or in such 
great houses as would probably coutain a bill- 
iard-table. ‘There would often be but one sofa 
in the house, and that a stiff, angular, uncom- 
fortable article. There were no deep easy- 
chairs, nor other appliances for lounging ; for 
to lie down, or even to lie back, was a luxury 


permitted only to old persons or invalids. It 
was said of a nobleman, a personal friend of 
George IIL., and a model gentleman of his day, 
that he would have made the tour of Europe 
without ever touching the back of his traveling- 
carriage. But perhaps we should be most struck 
with the total absence of those elegant little ar- 
ticles which now embellish and encumber ‘our 
drawing-room tables. We should miss the slid- 
ing book-cases and picture-stands, the letter- 
weighing machines and envelope-cases, the pe- 
riodicals and illustrated newspapers—above all, 
the countless swarm of photograph books which 
now threaten to swallow up all space. A small 
writing-desk, with a smaller work-box or net- 
ting-case, was all that each young lady con- 
tributed to occupy the table; for the large fam- 
ily work-basket, though often produced in the 
parlor, lived in the closet. 

How far the family life of Jane Austen con- 
formed to this general picture her biographer 
leaves the reader somewhat in the dark. He 
mentions two little matters, however, which cer- 
tainly differ from modern customs. One is, that 
when the young men went out before the fam- 

|ily breakfast-hour, for shooting or hunting, they 
generally took their morning meal in the kitch- 
en—a practice to which, in these days, servants 
would object quite as much as masters, The - 
other is, that when the roads were dirty the sis- 
ters took long walks in pattens. This defense 
against wet and dirt is now seldom seen. The 
few that remain are banished from good society, 
and are employed only in menial work; but a 
hundred and fifty years ago they were celebra- 
ted in poetry, and considered so clever a con- 
trivance that Gay, in his ‘‘ Trivia,” ascribes the 
invention to a god stimulated by his passion for 
a mortal damsel, and derives the name “ pat- 
ten” from ‘ Patty.” 


“The patten now supports each frugal dame, 
Which from the blue-eyed Patty takes the name.” 


But mortal damsels have long ago discarded 
the clumsy contrivance. First it dropped its 
iron ring and became a clog; afterward it was 
refined down into the pliant India rubber— 
lighter to wear and more effectual to protect. 

The general coloring of Jane Austen’s life 
was bright. She lived with indulgent parents, 
in a cheerful home which afforded an agreeable 
variety of social intercourse. ‘To these sources 
of ‘enjoyment must be added, in her case, the 
first stivrings of genius in her mind, and the 
absorbing interest of original composition. She 
began to write at a very early age. There is 
extant an old copy-book of hers, containing — 
several tales, some of which seem to have been 
composed while she was quite a little girl. 
These stories are of a slight and flimsy texture, 
and are generally intended to be nonsensical; 
but the nonsense has much spirit in it. Per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about them is 
the pure and idiomatic English in which they 
are composed, quite different from the over- 
ornamented style which might be expected from 
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a very young writer. She herself was after- 
ward of opinion that she had devoted too much 
time to composition at this period of her life ; 
for she advised a nieee, who had shown an early 
aptitude for such pursuits, to write no more till 
she shonld be turned sixteen, adding that it 
would have been better for herself if she had 
read more, and written less, before that age. 
But between these ehildish effusions and the 
eomposition of her living works, there intervened 
another stage of her progress, during which she 
produced several tales, not without merit, but 
which she considered unworthy of publieation. 
During this preparatory period her mind seems 
to have been working in a very different diree- 
tion from that into which it ultimately settled. 
Instead of presenting faithful eopies of nature, 
these tales were generally burlesques, ridieul- 
ing the improbable events and exaggerated 
sentiments which she had met with in sundry 
silly romanees. ‘The family have declined to 
let these early works be published. Mr. Short- 
reed observed very pithily of Walter Scott's 
early rambles on the borders, ‘‘He was makin‘ 
himsel’ a’ the time ; but he didna ken, maybe, 
what he was about till years had passed. At 
first he thonght of little, I dare say, but the 
queerness and the fun.” And so, in an humbler 
. way, Jane Ansten was ‘imakin’ hersel’,” little 
thinking of future fame, but earing only for 
“the qnueerness and the fun;” and it would be 
as unfair to expose this preliminary process 
to the world, as it would be to display all that 
goes on behind the eurtain of the theatre before 
it is drawn up. 

It was, however, at Steventon that the real 
foundations of her fame were laid. 


There 
some of her most successful writing was com-| 


posed, at such an early age as to make it sur- 
prising that so young a woman could have ac- 
quired the insight into character and the nice 
observation of manners which they display. 
“Pride and Prejudice,” whieh some eonsider 
the most brilliant of her novels, was the first 
finished, if not the first begun, She began it in 
October, 1796, before she was twenty-one years 
old, and eompleted it in about ten months, in 
August, 1897. The title then intended for it 
was ‘‘¥irst Impressions.” ‘*Sense and Sensi- 
bility” was begun, in its present form, imme- 
diately after the completion of the former, in 
November, 1797; but something similar in sto- 
ry and charaeter had been written earlier under 
the title of ‘‘ Elinor and Marianne ;” and if, 
as is probable, a good deal of this earlier pro- 
duetion was retained, it must form the earliest 
speeimen of her writing that has been given to 
the world. ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,” though not 
prepared for the press till 1803, was certainly 
first composed in 1798. 

In 1801, Mr, Austen, then seventy years of 
age, determined to resign his duties to his eld- 
est son, who was to be his successor in the rec- 
tory of Steventon, and to remove with his wife 
and daughters to Bath. Jane was absent from 
home when this resolution was taken; and, as 
her father was always rapid both in forming his 
resolutions and in aeting on them, she had little 
time to reeoncile herself to the loss of her first 
home. ‘Their life at Bath was very quiet. In 
February, 1805, Mr. Austen died, and a few 
months afterward the mother and daughters re- 
moved toSouthampton. The only record of the 
four years passed in Bath are two letters from 
Jane to her sister, which are mainly interesting 
as showing that she went a good deal into so- 
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eiety, in a quiet way, chiefly with ladies; and 
that her eyes were always open to minute traits 
of character in those with whom she associated. 

In 1809, Mrs. Austen’s second son, who had 
been adopted by a wealthy cousin, Mr. Knight, 
of Godmersham Park in Kent and Chawton 
House in Hampshire, whose name he had as- 
sumed on coming into possession of the prop- 
erty, was able to offer her the choice of two 
houses on his estates. She chose one near 
Chawton Honse, and removed there with her 
daughters. Chawton Cottage may be called 
the second, as it was the last, home of Jane 
Austen; for at Bath and Southampton she was 
only a sojourner in a strange land, but here she 
found a real home among her own people. It 
was also the place most closely connected with 
her career as a writer; for here, in the maturity 
of her mind, she either wrote or rearranged and 
prepared for publication the books by which she 
has become known to the world. Here, also, 
a few years later, while still in the prime of life, 
she began to droop, and went away only at the 
earnest persuasion of her friends in the last stage 
of her fatal illness, 

At the time of her removal to Chawton Cot- 
tage, Jane Austen was very attractive in person : 
her figure was rather tall and slender, her step 
light and firm, and her whole appearance ex- 
pressive of health and animation. In com- 
plexion she was a clear brunette with a rich 
color; she had full round cheeks, with mouth 
and nose small and well formed, bright hazel 
eyes, and brown hair forming natural curls close 
round her face. If not so regnlarly handsome 
as her sister, yet her countenance had a pecul- 
iar charm of its own to the eves of most behold- 
ers. At this time she never was seen, either 
morning or evening, withont a cap. She and 
her sister were generally thought to have taken 
to the garb of middle age earlier than their 
years or their looks required ; and that, though 
remarkably neat in their dress as in all their 
ways, they were scarcely sufficiently regardful 
of the fashionable or the becoming. 

She was not highly accomplished according 
to the present standard. Her sister drew well, 
and it is from a drawing of hers that the like- 
ness prefixed to this article has been taken. 
Jane herself was fond of music, and had a 
sweet voice, both in singing and in conversa- 
tion; in her youth she had received some in- 
struction on the piano-forte; and at Chawton 
she practiced daily, chiefly before breakfast. 
In the evening she would sometimes sing, to 
her own accompaniment, some simple old songs, 
the words and airs of which, now rarely heard, 
still linger in the memory of old people. She 
read French with facility, and knew some- 
thing of Italian. In those days German was 
no more thought of than Hindostanee, as part 
of a lady’s education. In history she followed 
the old guides—Goldsmith, Hume, and Rob- 
ertson. When a girl she had strong political 
opinions, especially about the affairs of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. She was 
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a vehement defender of Charles I. and his 
grandmother Mary; but this was rather from 
an impulse of feeling than from any inquiry 
into the evidences by which they must be 
eondemned or acquitted, As she grew up, 
the politics of the day occupied very little of 
her attention, but she probably shared the feel- 
ing of moderate Toryism which prevailed in her 
family. She was well acquainted with the old 
periodicals, trom the Spectator downward. Her 
knowledge of Richardson's works was such as 
no one is likely again to acquire, now that the 
multitude and the merits of our light literature 
have called off the attention of readers from 
that great master, Every circumstance nar- 
rated in Sir Charles Grandison, all that was 
ever said or done in the cedar parlor, was fa- 
miliar to her; and the wedding-days of Lady 
L. and Lady G. were as well remembered as if 
they had been living friends, Among her fa- 
vorite writers, Johnson in prose, Crabbe in verse, 
and Cowper in both, stood high. Scott’s poetry 
gave her great pleasure; she did not live to make 
much acquaintance with his novels. Only three 
of them were published before her death. 

It was not, however, what she kuew, but what 
she was, that distinguished her from others. 
The fascination which she exercised over chil- 
dren can not be better described than by quot- 
ing the words of one of her nieces. She says: 

“ Asa very little girl I was always creeping up to 
Aunt Jane and following her whenever I could, in the 
house and ont of it. I might not have remembered 
this bunt for the recollection of my mother’s telling me 
privately that I must not be troublesome to my aunt. 
Her first charm to children was great sweetness of 
manner. She seemed to love you, and you loved her 
in retnrn. This, as well as I can now recollect, was 
what I felt in my early days before I was old enough 
to be amused by her cleverness. But soon came the 
delight of her playful talk. She could make every 
thing amusing toa child. Then, asI got older, when 
cousins came to share the entertainment, she would 
tell us the most delightful stories, chiefly of Fairy- 
land, and her fairies had all characters of their own. 
The tale was invented, I am sure, at the moment, 
and was continued for two or three days if occasion 
served.” 

Her unusually quick sense of the ridiculous 
led her to play with all the commonplaces of 
everyday life whether as regarded people or 
things; but she never played with its serious 
duties or responsibilities, nor did she ever turn 
individuals into ridicule. With all her neigh- 
bors in the village she was on friendly, though 
not intimate terms. She took a kindly interest 
in their proceedings, and liked to hear ahout 
them. They often served for her amusement; 
but it was her own nonsense that gave zest to 
the gossip. She was as far as possible from be- 
ing either censorious or satirical. ‘The laugh 
which she occasionally raised was by imagining 
for her neighbors, as she was equally ready to 
imagine for her friends or herself, impossible 
contingencies, by relating in prose or verse 
some trifling anecdote colored to her own 
fancy, or in writing a fictitious history of what 
they were supposed to have said or done, which 
eould deceive nobody. 
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Jane Austen was successful in every thing 
that she attempted with her fingers. No one 
could throw spilikins in so perfect a circle, or 
take them off with so steady a hand. Her 
performances with cup and ball were marvel- 
ous. The one used at Chawton was an easy 
one, and she has been known to catch it on the 
point above a hundred times in succession till 
her hand was weary, She sometimes found a 
resource in that simple game, when unable, 
from weakness in her eyes, to read or write 
long together. Her handwriting was clear and 
strong. Happy would the compositors for the 
press be if they had always so legible a mann- 
script to work from. But the writing was not 
the only part of her letters which showed su- 
perior handiwork. In those days there was an 
art in folding and sealing. No adhesive en- 
velopes made all easy. Some people’s letters 
always looked loose and untidy; but her paper 
was sure to take the right folds, and her sca]- 
ing-wax to drop into the right place. Her 
needle-work, both plain and ornam ental, was ex- 
cellent, and might almost have put a sewing- 
machine to shame. She was considered es- 
pecially great in satin stitch. She spent much 
time in these occupations, and some of her mer- 
riest talk was over clothes which she and her 
companions were making, sometimes for them- 
selves and sometimes for the poor. 

The first year of Jane Austen’s residence at 
Chawton seems to have been devoted to revis- 
ing and preparing for the press “Sense and 


| works came out in quick succession. 


Sensibility” and ‘‘Pride and Prejudice ;” but 
between February, 1811, and August, 1816, 
she began and completed ‘‘ Mansfield ieee 
“Emma,” and ‘ Persuasion,” so that the last 
five years of her life produced the same num- 
ber of novels with those which had been writ- 
ten in her early youth. How she was able to 
effect all this is surprising; for she had no sep- 
arate study to retire to, and most of the work 
must have been done in the general sitting~ 
room, subject to all kinds of casual interrup- 
tions. So much having been prepared ‘before- 
hand, when once she began to publish, her 
“Sense 
and Sensibility” was published in 181 1, “Pride 
and Prejudice” at the beginning of 1813, “ Mans- 
field Park” in 1814, “Emma” early in 1816; 
“* Northanger Abbey” and “ Persuasion” did not 
appear till after her death, in 1818. "The prof- 
its of those which had been printed before her 
death had not at that time amounted to seven 
hundred pounds, Her first attempts at publi- 
cation were discouraging. The manuscript of 
“Pride and Prejudice” was declined without 
a reading; and that of ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,” 
after being sold for ten pounds, lay for many 
years in the publisher’s drawer, nntil it was 
gladly relinquished for the original purchase- 
money. 

Her literary fame was of slow but certain 
growth. At first received with but little fayor 


_ by the public or the reviewers, her novels have 


won an honorable and permanent position in 
‘ 
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English literature. Southey writes of them, in 
a letter to Sir Egerton Brydges: ‘‘ You men- 
tion Miss Austen. Her novels are more true 
to nature, and have, for my sympathies, pas- 
sages of finer feeling, than any others of this 
age.” Coleridge praised them as “being, in 
their way, perfectly genuine and individual pro- 
ductions.” The admiration felt by Lord Ma- 
caulay for the character and literary talents 
of Miss Austen would probably have taken a 
practical form if his life had been prolonged. 
It is stated, on the authority of his sister, Lady 
Trevelyan, that he had intended to write a 
memoir of Miss Austen, with criticisms on her 
works, to prefix it to a new edition of her nov- 
els, and from the proceeds of the sale to erect 
& monument to her memory in Winchester 
Cathedral. Sir Henry Holland, in his printed 
but unpublished recollections of his past life, 
says: 

*T have the picture still before me of Lord Holland 
lying on his bed, when attacked with gout, his ad- 
mirable sister, Miss Fox, beside him, reading aloud, 
as she always did on these occasions, some one of 
Miss Austen’s uovels, of which he was never wea- 
ried. I well recollect the time when these charming 
novels, almost nnique in their style of humor, burst 


suddenly on the world, It was sad that their writer 
did not live to wituess the growth of her fame." 


The most interesting as well as the most 
hearty testimony to the merits of Miss Aus- 
ten’s novels came from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott, who wrote as follows, in his diary for 
March 14, 1826: ° 

‘‘Read again, for the third time at least, Miss Aus- 
ten’s finely writteu uovel of ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ 
That young lady had a talent for describing the in- 
volvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life which is to me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. The big bow-wow strain I can do myself like 
any now going; but the exquisite touch which ren- 
ders ordinary commonplace things aud characters in- 
teresting, from the truth of the description and the 
sentiment, is denied tome. What a pity such a gift- 
ed creature died so early !" 


Jane Austen’s health began to fail in the 
early part of 1816, and before summer came 
her strength had declined so low as to confine 
her to the house. Gradually, too, her habits 
of activity within doors ceased, and she was 
obliged to lie down much. The sitting-room 
contained only one sofa, which was frequently 
occupied by her mother, who was more than 
seventy years old. Jane would never use it, 
even in her mother’s absence; but she con- 
trived a sort of couch for herself with two or 
three chairs, and was pleased to say that this 
arrangement was more comfortable to her than 
a real sofa. Her reasons for this might have 
been left to be guessed but for the importuni- 
ties of a little niece, which obliged her to ex- 
plain that if she herself had shown any inclina- 
tion to use the sofa, her mothcr might have 
serupled being on it so much as was good for 
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her. Her mind, however, did not share in the 
general decline of her bodily strength. While 
unable to sit up, she rewrote several chapters 
of her last novel, ‘ Persuasion,” with a vigor 
of imagination and force of style unsurpassed 
in any of her ‘former works. In the spring 
of 1817 she was persuaded to remove to Win- 
chester, to obtain superior medical advice; but 
all that was gained by the removal from home 
was the satisfaction of having done the best 


| that could be done, together with sucl: allevia- 


tions of suffering as the highest medical skill 
could afford. She was fully aware of her 
danger, though not appalled by it. It is true, 
there was much to attach her to life. She 
was happy in her family ; she was just be- 
ginning to feel confidence in her own SUCCESS $ 
and, no doubt, the exercise of her great tal. 
ents was an enjoyment in itself. We may 
well believe that she would gladly have lived 
longer; but she was enabled, without dismay 
or complaint, to prepare for death. She was 
a humble, believing Christian. Her life had 
been passed in the performance of home du- 
ties and the cultivation of domestic affections, 
without any self-seeking or craving after ap- 
plause. She had always sought, as it were by 
instinct, to promote the happincss of all who 
came within her influence, and doubtless she 
had her reward in the peace of mind which 
was granted her in her last days. Her sweet- 
ness of temper never failed. She was ever 
considerate and grateful to those who attended 
on her. At times, when she felt rather bet- 
ter, her playfulness of spirit revived,.and she 
amused them even in their sadness. When 
the end at last came she sank rapidly, and on 
being asked by her attendants whether there 
was any thing that she wanted, her reply was, 
“Nothing but death.” These were the last 
words spoken by Jane Austen. In quietness 
and peace she breathed her last on the morn- 
ing of July 18, 1817. 

On the 24th of that month she was buried 
in Winchester Cathedral, near the centre of 
the north aisle, almost opposite to the beauti- 
fal chantry tomb of William of Wykeham. A 
large slab of black marble in the pavement 
marks the place. Her own family only at- 
tended the funeral. Her sister returned to her 
desolated home, there to devote herself, for ten 
years, to the care of her aged mother, and to 
live much on the memory of her lost sister, til] 
called many years later to rejoin her. Her 
brothers went back sorrowing to their several 
homes. They were very fond and very proud 
of her. They were attached to her by her tal- 
ents, her virtues, and her engaging manners; 
and each loved afterward to fancy a resem- 
blance in some niece or daughter of his own to 
the dear sister Jane, whose perfect equal they 
yet never expected to see. 
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In the shadow of the boughs 
Thus ran on her dim-eyed fancy 
(For the goddess of sweet vows 
With the subtlest necromancy 
Every lover’s brain endows): 
“Wié, ye Fairies! So remiss! 
Forty minutes have I waited 
For those graceful courtesies 
Done to straying folk, belated 


In old time beneath the trees. 


“Have ye fled away from earth, 
From our mountains and our valleys, 


From the castle, from the hearth, 


From the winding forest alleys, 


Ir was Summer, it was June; 
Slept the sun in western bowers; 
Up had risen the round moon; 
Fainting with the breath of flowers 
Tiushed the air its leafy tune. 


Faint gray clouds upon the sky, 

Where the failing zephyrs blew them, 
Here and there hung, far and high; 

And the stars were winking through them 
With a dim and sleepy eye. 


Every where, on every side, 

Quiet breathing, rest of Summer, 
And luxurious peace, denied 

Unto Spring, the riotons comer, 
Rashly wooing his coy bride. 
Helen, sitting on the grass, 

Just within a grove of beeches 
(Like a Fairy kingdom ‘twas) 

Gazed adown the sylvan reaches, 
Where the Fairy Queen may pass; 


Mystic hollows, shadows gray, 
And a play of silvery shimmer; 
Rock and tree-trnnk, leaf and spray, 
Seemed, in that uncertain glimmer, 
Ghosts of what they were by day. 


By the great trees over-boughed, 
Flecked with shadows and moon-glances, 
Sat she, still and thoughtful-browed, 
Dreaming a whole world of fancies ; 
Not a word of them alond! 


' Taking all your tricksy mirth ? 
“Where is all the frolic crowd 

Footed meadows in times olden, 
When the air breathed not aloud, 

And the moon, full-faced and golden, 
Walked through heaven without a cloud? 


“Whereto have ye fled and gone, 
Since King Arthur’s time, I wonder? 
To the top of mountains flown ? 
To the dismal regions nnder, 
Where the sunlight never shone? 


‘*Whereto have ye disappeared ? 
Ronud the planets hiding, seeking ? 

Plucking comets by the beard ? 
Down yon pathway dancing, freaking, 

Where no human step is feared? 


“Wherefore have ye left our brooks, 

Glens and groves and meadows, friendless ? 
Sigh ye not for those old nooks? 

Have ye found, in regions endless, 
Haunts with half so lovely looks? 


* Answer none!— Ah, nevermore 
In the wovudlands shall we view them, 
Nor on grassy meadow-floor ; 
Nor by falling waters woo them 
To ns, as in days of yore. 
‘“Nevermore, in lonely wood, 
Maids shall hear dim strains alluring, 
Strains that can not be withstood ; 
Something that’s divine assuring 
Nothing shall be met but good. 
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“Could we turn earth back again, 
And those olden days reeover ! 
Some, high lady were I then, 
Aud a glorious knight my lover, 
Noblest, famonsest of men; 


“Through the wide world nobly famed 
For his gentleness and valor; 

By the poor down-trodden elaimed; 
Wrong’s dark cheek wonld turn to pallor 

But to hear his scutcheon named ! 


“But his noble heart would be 

Mine, though we were realms asunder; 
And, when victory left him free, 

He wonld eome back, to sit under 
The old oak-tree bonghs with me. 


‘For a eastle should be onrs, 
Many-towered, high-walled, deep-moated, 
Ringed with groves, and lawns, and flowers ; 

Founts from marble basins sponted, 
Falling baek in silvery showers. 


“Underneath the old oak-trees 

With green chaplets I would erown him; 
Do him dearer courtesies 

Than a qneen conld smile upon him 
For his famous victories ; 


“While my noble knight wonld tell 
Hard adventures, wild and daring: 
How the wizard-robber fell, 
And the flames, the midnight scaring, 
Shot up from his citadel; 


‘* How the potent Fairy King 
Was his Genius aud his ijeaguer ; 

Of the wondrous Horn and Ring; 
And the Goblet, to lips eager 

With wine gnshing, like a spring; 


‘How he passed through forests old, 
Hannts of drear, mysterious dangers, 
Where the Giants have their hold, 
And the scaly Dragon-rangers 
Guard enchanted heaps of gold; 


‘How the— Hush! what strains are those? 
Some enchantment o’er me creeping ?”— 
Soft and slow her eyelids elose— 
She droops sideways—she is sleeping, 
While the music ebbs and flows; 


Sleeping, cheek upon her arm, 
Her unknotted hair loose straying ; 
Naught ean fall to her of harm 
With the placid moonlight playing 
On her eyelids like a charm. 


Lo, a thousand merry sprites, 

Their lithe bodies sparkling, flashing, 
Shower of animated lights, 

Like the erystal rain a dashing 
Wind from frosty branehes smites ; 


Round abont her, on the gronnd, 
In the silvered air above her, 

To the small, sweet, tinkling sound 
Merrily skip, danee, and hover, 

Siuging this fantastie ronnd: 


“Happy and free, 

Merrily we 

Flit throngh the dells, 

Sleep in the cells 

Of flower cnps and bells. 

Zephyr and Moonlight 
Know where we bide, 

Hidden from noonlight, 
Snugly we hide! 

Zephyr, Moonlight, never tell 

Where the Fairy people dwell!” 


Tu whit tu whoo! tu whit tw whool 
Sleep and Fairies fly together. 
From the grove glides Helen, too, 
Slowly, slowly, wondering whether 
It was all a dream, or true. 
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THE ARRIVAL. 


CHAPTER I. 
ARDLEIGH VICARAGE, 


VERY body declared that it was a model 
vicarage, in tones that implied that the re- 
quirements of vicars and vicaresses are essen- 
tially different to those of other people on the 
same level in life. It stood at the end of a 
compact, smiling little village, that was invari- 
ably blushing pink in spring with a wealth of 
apple blossom, and in autumn and winter was 
even of a richer hue from an ample drapery of 
Virginian creepers. 

Flourishing, or at least bright and cheerful, 
as the genera] aspect of Ardleigh was, it was 
the favorite haunt of faded respectability. In- 
numerable maiden ladies dwelt about in its pret- 
ty detached cottages—maiden ladies who car- 
ried about with them an air of gloomy con- 
viction that they had seen better days. Yet in 
the majority of cases they were indigenous to 


the Ardleigh soil, and the days were, when| 


thoroughly investigated, only “better” than 
the present ones in that they were past. 

There was a good deal of what may be 
termed lantern and patten society going on 
in Ardleigh. Decayed respectability was a 
parently insatiable in the matter of giving and 
receiving tea and toast at each other’s house 
But as Mrs. Eldon, the wife of the recently a 
pointed vicar, said, ‘For those who were in- 
sensible to the pleasures of tea and toast, there 
was no more piquant diet to be had in A 
leigh.” ‘ 

Just at the time of this small history of it 
inhabitants opening, Ardleigh was rather | 
excited state about these Eldons. They were 
young newly-married people, and the Ui sy 


of their advent had been startling, no say 
scandalizing, to the Ardleigh mind. Their fur- 
niture had preeeded them by three or four days, 
and had been arranged according toa the pure 
and perfect taste of the packers who had ac- 
companied it. And Mr. and Mrs, Eldon had 
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arrived on horseback in company with two mag- 
nificent dogs—a mastiff and a blood-hound— 
just as the shades were coming on one lovely 
July evening. It was not at all the sort of first 
appearance that the Ardleigh people could ap- 
prove of. The wives of one or two clergymen, 
and the daughters of two or three more in the 
neighborhood, did ride certainly without any 
sacrifice of either virtue or respectability. But 
there was this saving clause about the fact, that 
they did not ride well; whereas Mrs. Eldon rode 
like a bird, or rather like a woman to whom 
riding has come both by nature and by art. It 
was proposed and carried without hesitation at 
every Ardleigh supper-table that night, that no 
woman who could swerve so lithely with every 
movement of a prancing horse could be quite 
fit for a parson’s wife. The pudgy appearance 
of the wife of their late lamented vicar, and the 
names of his awkward squad of daughters; were 
recalled with affectionate regret ; and more than 
one village Cassandra foreboded dark things of 
a lady who rode as well as Lord Ennington’s 
daughters, without, to their knowledge, having 
as good blood in her veins or as much gold in 
her purse. Undoubtedly it was a model vicar- 
age, but she was not a corresponding vicaress. 

It is time to describe the favored spot. It 
stood at one end of the village, well away from 
all the other houses, in the midst of a fair, un- 
dulating, moderately well wooded, park-like 
piece of meadow-land. A lawn, divided from 
this meadow-land by an invisible fence, stretch- 
ed in front of the creeper~ -covered house. The 
drawing-room end was Elizabethan ; pretty but- 
tressed bay-windows reached from within a foot 
of the floor to the ceiling. There was a touch 
of the Tudor about the architecture of the cen- 
tre of the house. And the long, plain, red 
wall, enlivened by white-sashed narrow win- 
dows of the exterior of the dining-room and 
library, was unmistakably seventeenth century. 
Altogether these incongruities were very charm- 
ing, smoothed down and enriched as they were 
by a gorgeous drapery of wisteria, roses of all 
kinds (especially one moss-rose of a deep crim- 
son, whose blooms stretched away to the chim- 
neys), Virginian creepers, clematis, jasmine, and 
myrtle. 

Inside, under the Eldon régime, the house 
was equally pretty, picturesque, and comfort- 
able. The drawing-room withthe Elizabethan 
windows had a groined ceiling, aud paneled 
walls of dark oak. The cornice was well 
, and the mantle-piece matched it. Sa- 
somes, tiny boys with wings, creatures 
uman, half floral, and other quaint con- 
hat are only to be found in carved oak, 
d themselves round the room and the 
fre -place. The Eldons sustained the one-color 
idea well in this room, for they had it furnished 
with a certain tawny velvet of precisely the same 
shade as the carved oak where the high lights 
fell on chubby cheeks and other protuberances. 
Then there was a dining-room, and a study, 


dences of refined taste and cultivation. But 
the brightest, most refined, and cultivated thing 
in the whole house was the fair-haired mistress 
of it, who had been going from bad to worse 
in de estimation of some of the Ardleigh peo- 
ple ever since that first iniquitous entrance of 
hers on a chestnut horse, in the dying light of 
a July day. 

It had been surmised timidly first, and as- 
serted authoritatively afterward, that Mr. El- 
dou would be sure to neglect his parish for the 
sake of riding with his wife—‘‘ who’s a perfect 


Amazon,” the Ardleighites would say to each 


other, without having very clear ideas as to 
what the habits and customs of the genus re- 
ferred to had been. But it speedily transpired 
that Mr. Eldon did not neglect his parish, nor 
did Mrs. Eldon go out and do deeds of arms, 
or in any way merit the appellation that had 
been bestowed upon her. On the contrary, 
they both went on their way very quietly, if 
very joyfully, and the sins of omission of the 
one were as difficult to detect as those of com- 
mission of the other. 

The greatest people in Ardleigh were the 
Barringtons. In fact, they were the only great 
people in Ardleigh; but they made up for the 
deficiencies of others by being very great in- 
deed. They had been resident in the place 
about four years when the Eldons came, and 
during that time they had always laid down the 
social law, and “ carried on” with a profound 
air of conviction in themselves, and all that ap- 
pertained unto them, being of the most unim- 
peachable order. Mr. Barrington was about 
thirty at this epoch, and his wife was three or 
four years younger. He had come into the 
place with capital credentials—plenty of money, 
good inclination to spend it, and letters of in- 
troduction to Lord Ennington and other coun- 
ty magnates. <A light-hearted, good-looking, 
agreeable-mannered man of the world, a hearty 
host, a splendid shot, and a crack rider, he 
soon made his way in the neighborhood, and 
was universally accepted by men as one of the 
best fellows going, and by women as ‘that 
charming Mr. Barrington.” But his wife did 
not gain ground either so fast or sofirmly. She 
was marked a failure from the very. first by the 
society that so readily admitted her husband, 
and she did not care for the old village ladies, 
who would have adored her and asked her to 
tea every night of their lives, if only she would 
have gone. 

How this pair came to be joined together in 
the bonds of holy matrimony was an incompre- 
hensible mystery. What spell had been over 
the handsome, traveled, accomplished young 
gentleman, when he linked himself for life with 
the boisterous, uncultivated, unprepossessing 
woman who bore his name and did the honors 
of his house? Jarge, tall, with brilliant dark 
eyes, a bright color, a nose that was sufficiently 
straight, but that was coarse, with that most re- 
pulsive coarseness of thickness and shortness ; 


and a parish-room, and in them all were evi-\ with shoulders that sloped in a way that was 


. 
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the admiration of the dress-makers who clothed 
them; with aloud voice, a great habit of laugh- 
ter, and an elastic gait, Mrs. Barrington was the 
very type of that order of women from whom 
it would have been natural to suppose her hus- 
band would have shrunk with horror. 

A more curious fact concerning him, a stran- 
ger one, even, than his marriage with her, was 
this: careful as he was in his conduct to others, 
fully and completely as he discharged all the 
claims society had on him, sensitive as he was 
about many things, refined as he was about most 
things, he still never resented the invariable in- 
attention and the occasional barely-concealed 


contempt with which his wife was treated by 
It was in vain that, in their 


other women. 
hours of seclusion, she would beg him to be 


cool to families, the ladies of which would not, 


fall into confidential friendships with her, ‘I 
have given you to understand from the first 
that I can’t help you there, Harriet,” was his 
nnvarying reply. ‘In the battle of woman 
against woman no man can take a part.” 

“But there is no reason why those stuck-up 
daughters of Lord Ennington should be against 
me, Iam always willing to be jolly to them, 
and to ask them to my house to mect young 
men. We might have rare fun if only you'd 
teach them that I am as good as they are,” 
Mrs. Barrington would say, with a sort of pout- 
ing vivacity that was the next most unendura- 
ble thing to her affable boisterousness. 

“IT should teach them that lesson very im- 
perfectly,” he would say, coldly ; and to him- 
self he would add, ‘“‘for it is one I ean not 
teaeh myself.” 

Still, for all this soreness of spirit on Mrs. 
Barrington’s part, and for all the dire snubbings 
she was wont to receive, the Barringtons held 
their ground in Ardleigh as great people. Ard- 
leigh End, the house they had bought, was a 
good house, emphatically, and its inhabitants 
had always been well visited and well reputed. 
Ina country neighborhood traditions of respect- 
ability and honor cling about a house as much 
as about a family; so, by means of her husband 
and her habitation, the present mistress of Ard- 
leigh End got accepted, though not exactly on 
terms that were agreeable to herself, 

The Eldons had supplied all that there was 
of conversation, and had been subjects for all 
that there was of thought, in Ardleigh about 
three weeks, when the mistress of Ardleigh End 
went down to the vicarage in all that she could 
command of state to call on Mrs. Eldon. Mrs. 
Barrington told herself that her hour of triumph 
was come. These Eldons were said to be very 
well connected, but not too well off; therefore 
she (Mrs. Barrington) would be able to patron- 
ize and befriend them. It was a very sweet 
thought, and the woman bridled, and glowed, 
and giggled to herself as she indulged in it; 
and ceased to indulge in it the minute she was 
ushered into Mrs. Eldon’s presence. 

The mistress of the house rose from a low 
ehair plaeed in the embrasure of one of the 


Elizabethan windows, as Mrs. Barrington came 
into the room. Mrs. Eldon was not the sole 
occupant of the room, but she claims the first 
mention. A fair, beautiful, yellow-haired lady, 


‘singularly graceful in her gestures, singularly 


self-possessed in her manner, singularly quiet 
(so Mrs. Barrington thought) in her demeanor. 
A perfect type of a young British matron, look- 
ing full of life and happiness—and looking it 
withal so quietly that a sudden fear that, ‘‘ aft- 
er all, they shonldn’t be so jolly together,” 
smote Mrs. Barrington. 

The other occupant of the room Jooked up 
quickly and glanced away carelessly, as Mrs. 
Barrington’s name was announced. 

This other occupant was a lady also. A 
young lady of about three or four and twenty. 
For a moment, as Mrs. Eldon said, ‘‘ My friend, 
Miss Delany,” Miss Delany desisted from her 
occupation, and inclined her head in almost 
lazy acknowledgment of the introduction. The 
next instant she resumed her pastime of play- 
ing with the great tawny ears of the blood- 
hound, and seemed to forget Mrs. Barrington’s 
existence. 

She was recalled to a sense of it, presently, 
by hearing Mrs. Barrington say, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, 
Ardleigh is a dull place for those who haven’t 
plenty of money and plenty of society. Ger- 
ald and I have lived here for four years, and we 
find it delightful.” As she finished her speech 
she saw that Miss Delany’s eyes were fixed 
upon her, and fancying her statement had been 
a striking and envy-creating one, she felt glad 
that she had made it. 

Miss Delany’s eyes were very pecniiar. 
They were of such a deep gray that when her 
back was to the light they looked almost black. 
They were set in straight under a white fore- - 
head, which in its turn was surmounted by 
rippling masses of golden-chestnut hair. Her 
complexion was creamy, eolorless ; yet she did 
not look in the least degree delicate. There 
was an undulating line in her nose, and a de- 
gree of nervous flexibility about her lips that 
betokened the possession of an imaginative 
temperament. Her figure was full, ripe, rich, 
and flexible as her lips; and the languor in 
which she seemed to be steeped, the air of las- 
situde with which she was fraught, rendered 
her striking, remarkable, attractive. 

‘““How long did you say you had lived at 
Ardleigh End?” she asked, in tones about which 
there was the odor, as it were, of the Irish ac- 
cent, they were so faint and sweet. 

“¢Four years,” Mrs. Barrington replied, with 
vivacious readiness to give all the informatio 
about herself and her manner of life hat he 
could persuade Miss Delany to listen to. e 
had not been married very long—not many 
months—it was a very sudden affair, our mar- 
riage. Gerald made up his mind he’d have me 
the very first time he saw me—” 

‘Did he, really?” Miss Delany said, coolly. 

“‘Yes—really; it was one of the funniest 
things you ever heard of in your life. I was 
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staying with a friend of mine, Mrs. Hern, at 
a watering-place, and we were bcing as gay as 
we could be, and we used to mect Mr. Bar- 
rington, who was quite a recluse through ill 
health.” 

“And so yon really like Ardleigh,” Mrs. 
Eldon interrupted, in mercy to her wearied- 
looking young friend. 

‘Oh, I think it delightful,” the effusive 
guest went on; ‘‘ but then, Gerald would make 
any place agreeable to me; as I was telling you, 
he was called the recluse when we met him 
first; but I soon got him to come out of his 
shell, and then he wouldn’t hear of any thing 
but our being married directly.” And again 
the lady bounded about on her chair, in what 
she believed to be a juvenile and joyful man, 
ner, and Miss Delany rose up and walked out 
of the room. 

“Your friend is really very pretty,” Mrs. 
Barrington then said, affecting to sober ‘down 
and speak seriously; ‘‘I am suve my husband 
will admire—I shall be quite jealous.” This 
she said with an air of its being equally absurd 
and impossible that slie should be rendered jeal- 
ous by any mortal woman. ‘‘Is she related to 
you, Mrs, Eldon ?” 

“She isnot. Can you recommend me to a 
florist?” Mrs, Eldon-said, putting up her hand 


and breaking off a twig of double flowering | 


myrtle, with an evident determination not to 
canvass Miss Delany that would have been ap- 
parent to a woman of even one shade better 
breeding than Mrs. Barrington could boast of. 
But Mrs. Barrington was quite impervious to 
the well-directed shot. Hastily mentioning 
the name of a florist in an adjoining town, she 
resumed the subject that was more interesting 
to herself at the moment by saying : 

‘*T shall be quite pleased to introduce Miss 
Delany about, as you don’t know many people 
yet. Iam a capital chaperon,” she continued, 
with a loud laugh that made Mrs. Eldon start. 
‘“‘T always let girls go rushing about just as 
they please; “indeed, some people have told 
me I’m much too young to be a chaperon; 
but, as I always say, it’s only the name of the 
thing, you know.” ‘This last sentence she 


spoke as if she meant it for Mrs. Eldon’s in-_ 
struction, with an air that said plainly that she | 


took it for granted Mrs. Eldon did not know 
much about socicty yet; but that she (Mrs. 
Barrington) would be ready to be ‘‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend” to the vicar’s wife. 

‘‘And where have you lived before you 
came here?” Mrs. Barrington continued, pat- 
ronizingly. 

“In many places,” Mrs. Eldon said, curtly. 

*¢Oh, indeed; traveled about, I suppose ?” 

Mrs, Eldon inclined her head slightly in the 
affirmative. Her guest was going beyond all 
the bounds of ler patience. 

“¢ As companion, or with your own family ?” 
Mrs. Barrington asked, with a hesitation that 
was due to her dread that her curiosity would 
not be gratified, 


“As companion,” Mrs. Eldon replied, with 
her eyes sparkling. She would have said ‘as 
cook,” if she had felt sure that the statement 
would have relieved her of Mrs. Bavrington’s 
presence. 

After one more attempt at finding out the 
antecedents of the new-comer Mrs. Barring- 
ton departed, and as soon as she was gone 
Mrs, Eldon ran up to Miss Delany’s room. 
She knocked at the door hurriedly, then open- 
ed and found the girl standing at the window 
watching the Barringtons’ carriage winding 
along the drive through the park-like meadow. 

‘* Nina, you were wise to come away. She 
is the most overpowevingly awful woman it has 
ever been my lot to meet,” Mrs. Eldon said, 
sinking down with an air of feigned exhaustion 
on the sofa. 

“Doubly awful to me, Gertrude,” Miss De- 
lany said, turning round suddenly, and showing 
a tear-stained, agitated face. “I was engaged 
to Gerald Barrington once—and he has married 
her!” 

“Will it hurt you to tell me of it, Nina?” 
Mrs. Eldon said, softly. And for answer Nina 
told the story of Gerald and hersclf. 


See 


CHAPTER IL 
“«__and pity us all 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall.” 

‘*T nave been calling on the new people at 
the Vicarage,” Mrs. Barrington said to her hus- 
band when he joined her in their gorgeous draw- 
ing-room just before dinner that evening. They 
were alone, a misfortune that Mr. Barrington 
rarely suffered to befall him. 

‘**Wave you?” he answered, carelessly; and 
then dinner was announced, and they walked in 
and sat down to it with the quiet propriety that 
was so dull for her, and that was the sole thing 
that rendered his home-life endnrable to him. 

““You don’t ask me what I think of them,” 
she said presently, professing to pout a little. 

*¢Oh, well, what do you think of them ?” 

** Not much of Mrs, Eldon,” Mrs. Barrington 
said, decidedly. ‘*I’m quite disappointed in 
her. How any body can call her lovely I can’t 
think; besides, there is a certain sort of satiric- 
al manner about her that I don’t like. I never 
could bear satirical people; besides, it’s not at. 
all becoming in a clergyman’s wife, especially 
in one who wasn't very much before she mar- 
rie days 

‘“Why should she have becn ‘very much’ a 
clergyman’s wife before she marvied ?” 

“TI never said a word about that,” Mrs. Bar- 
rington said, angrily. ‘‘You must be stupid 
not to know what I mean,” 

“Certainly your grammar is so strikingly 
original that I might have mastered the rudi- 
ments of it in all these years.” 

‘¢Oh, never mind the old grammar!” Mrs. 
Barrington said, with the bouncing contempt 
which ladies of her order are apt to assume for 
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al that they do not nnderstand. ‘‘ Never mind 
the old grammar. I want to tell you about a 
pretty girl who is staying with Mrs. Eldon, I 
have rather taken a fancyto her. TI shall take 
herup. Mrs. Eldon seemed quite pleased when 
I told her I would introduce her friend about.” 

‘¢ And what did her friend seem ?” 

Miss Delany had gone ont of the room be- 
fore Isaid it. I have found out, too, that Mrs, 
Eldon was nothing but a companion before she 
married. That's what I meant by saying she 
hadn’t been very much—” 

“Who had gone out of the room before you 
said it?” Mr, Barrington asked, quietly check- 
ing his wife’s volubility. 

“Miss Delany had. What is the name— 
French or Irish, should you think ?” 

“*7 Nl tell you when I have thonght about it,” 
he said, slowly; and then he changed the sub- 
ject by telling her that he thought he should be 
obliged to go up to town on business for a week 
or two; ‘and I will take you with me, if you 
like,” he added. 

‘* At any other time I should like it, but just 
now we ought to give a dinner to these Eldons ; 


and if we put it off too long Miss Delany may 
be gone; and it would be a pity to miss her, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

“ A pity to miss her—yes,”’ he said, absently. 

‘*T want you to see her. I told Mrs. Eldon 
you would be sure to admire her so that I should 
be quite jealous.” 

“You did not say that?” he said; and if the 
length of the table had not intervened she 
would have heard his teeth grinding together. 

“‘T did say it. Of course they knew it was 
a joke,” she said; and Gerald Barrington’s 
brow burned as he thought how poor a joke 
Nina Delany would think it, 

All that night he sat by himself; ‘‘ busy writ- 
ing,” he sent word to his wife when the sum- 
mons to go in to the drawing-room for tea was 
sent to him; but in reality thinking about the 
sweet time when Nina Delany had loved him, 
and the sad time it would be for him if this 
Miss Delany at the Vicarage should prove to be 
| the same who had left him, and let him go to 
the matrimonial bad, to which he had gone in- 
continently. 

It was a horrible question for a young hus- 
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band of four years to be asking himself. But 
he did ask it of himself repeatedly. What gla- 
mour had been over him that he should have 
thought to revenge himself upon Nina by mar- 
rying a woman so palpably, so painfully Nina’s 
inferior? He had never loved his wife; he had 
never been attracted by one quality of hers, 
either of body or mind, for one instant. Yet, 
in his reckless infatuation, he had suffered the 
‘¢low lot,” as he dubbed her whole race, to per- 
suade him that he was bound in honor to marry 
her. He hated her this night, as he thought 
of how boldly, and yet witha] how craftily, she 
had woven her vulgar meshes about him. How 
she had pursued him and been ferociously friend- 
ly to him in a way that would not be rebuffed. 
He loathed her afresh as he remembered the 
coarse art with which she had simulated ingen- 
uousness, wounded feeling, and the like, until, 
because he was weak and kind, and entirely off 
his guard, they fell upon him like a pack of ray- 
ening wolves, and avowed that by his atten- 
tions he had compromised her honor unless 
he made her his wife. ‘A curse on all such 
marriages,” he had then said in his wrath. 
But he had married her, and the curse had 


come home to him—would come home to him | 


more hardly still if he should be compelled to 
see his old love in the presence of his wife. 
His wife! the woman who caused his life to be 
one long blush. The woman whom he thanked 
God daily was not the mother of children of his, 
His wife! was he not paying an awfully heavy 
penalty of mortification and revulsion in being 
compelled to own her as such? 

Gradually, as calmer fecling succeeded the 
blind annoyance which had overpowered him 
at first, it came to him to feel that it was just 
possible that the Miss Delany who was staying 
at the Eldons was not the same Nina Delany 
who rather more than four years ago had made 
every thing wrong in his life by her vacillation. 
If he went away to town without seeing this lady 
he might be a coward fleeing from nothing! 
On the other hand, if he went away to town 
after seeing her she might think him a coward 
for fleeing from her. So—as he really longed 
to see her—he told himself that it would be 
what was becoming in a man to stay and brave 
it out. ‘Nina can never despise me for having 
married her half as much as I despise myself,” 
he thought, drearily, and his heart ached heav- 
ily, and his anger against his wife gave him no 
comfort. 

Meanwhile Nina Delany had told the whole 
of the old, old story to her friend, Mrs. Eldon. 
‘‘My father is much too attractive a man to 
care to be hampered with a grown-up daugh- 
ter; you know that as well as I do, Gertrude pe 
Mrs, Eldon assented to this proposition rather 
mildly. 

‘‘Sir Arthur is very agrecable. But you 
must acknowledge he’s as agreeable to you as 
to any body else, Nina.” 

‘¢ Quite—in society,” Nina said, carelessly ; 
‘‘he would never spoil my chance by neglecting 
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‘me himself; all the same, he will be very glad 
| to see me take leave of the home circle in a re- 
| spectable way; I’m only impressing this upon 
| you in order that you may understand that he 
| favored Gerald Barrington quite as much as I 
did.” 

‘How did you know Mr. Barrington first ?” 

‘¢T met him about in my first year. He came 
down on the Guards’ drag to a grand affair we 
had at Richmond one day, and he always was 
seen in the right places, and with the right men. 
I don’t mind confessing it now, Gertrude—now 
that I am old and past that sort of thing, and 
he is married—but I was frantic about him— 
dreadfully in love with him. If he had turned 
out to be a coster-monger’s son, I believe I 
should have stood to him.” 

* And what made you give him up?” Mrs. 
Eldon asked. 

‘¢He gaye me a rival,” the girl said, proudty, 
‘and I couldn’t stand that; I couldn’t stand 
even hearing him laughingly accused of it, 
though in my innermost heart I didn’t believe 
it true; but he was kind and polite in his de- 
yotional way to a pretty friend of mine, and she 
assumed little airs of believing that, she had but 
to hold up her hand to win him entirely. She 
told me little lies, that were half truths, in fact, 
and I could not bear them at last; so, hard as 
it was to stay in a home where I was not want- 
ed, I gave my lover up.” 4 

‘¢ And he married that woman who was here 
to-day! Since he could do that, don’t, gricve 
for him, Nina,” Mrs. Eldon said, rising up. 
‘Frank has never told me a word of all this— 
doesn’t he know it ?” 

“Qh yes; he knows some of it,” Nina said; 
and Mrs. Eldon, swect and clever and bright as 
she was, felt sorry that her husband had kept a 
secret concerning their fair young guest—his 
former friend—from her. 

For the friendship between Mrs. Eldon and 
Miss Delany only dated from the marriage of 
the first-named with Sir Arthur Delany's for- 
mer ward, the present vicar of Ardleigh. And 
there were moments when it occurred to the 
beautiful, petted young wife that Nina might 
have been Mrs. Eldon “an she had willed it” 
so. Not that she had ever experienced a qualm 
proper of jealousy. The fixed idea of her own 
fascinations was too firmly rooted in her mind 
for that. But she did feel that there was a 
great touch of generosity in her conduct toward 
Miss Delany. Sir Arthur Delany had lately 
married a pretty girl, some two or three years 
younger than his daughter, which circumstance 
rendered Nina’s home life a very unpleasant 
one. She had no relations whom she liked well 
enough to reside in their houses, except occa- 
sionally as a favor to them. She had engaged 
in a verbal warfare with her step-mother, and 
had been unfortunate enough to come off con- 
queror from the contest, which success render- 
ed her residence in her father’s house for some 
time an impossibility. Her own resolve had 
| been heroic but unpractical. “T shall go out 
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as a governess or a companion for a few months,” 
she had said to Frank Eldon during the last 
private interview they had before his marriage. 
And then, on behalf of .his future wife, Frank 
Eldon had given Nina a very warm invitation 
to the Ardleigh Vicarage. On the whole, there 
was some excuse for the lovely bride feeling 
rather agerieved that she had not had a fuller 
confidence reposed in her. 

The morning after that diselosure had been 
made to Mr. Barrington by his wife concerning 
the vicinity of a Miss Delany, who- might be the 
Miss Delany, the master of Ardleigh End was in 
avery disturbed state of mind.- In the naughti- 
ness of his heart he was now longing to see this 
old love of his quite as heartily as he had 
dreaded doing so on the first blush of the pos- 
sibility. If only he could see her, unhampered 
by the presence of his wifc, unfettered by the 
fear that at any moment Mrs. Barrington might 
commit some solecism which would strike Nina’s 
sense of the absurd, and eause that old well-re- 
membered smile, in which lurked the suspicion 
of a sneer, to flit over her face. But difficulties 
arose in opposition to his wishes which he had 
not foreseen. Mrs. Barrington, after a night's 
reflection on the subject, was as urgent for him 
to go to London at once, and to take her, as 
the day before she had been unwilling that he 
should do either. 

**T find, after all, that my business can be 
deferred,” he said, when she mooted thé plan at 
breakfast. 

“You have had no letters’ from London this 
morning, Gerald, for I opened the bag myself,” 
she replied, with the quickly-roused suspicion 
that she was being imposed upon, which is the 
private curse of some women. 

“‘T didn’t require a letter from London to 
convince me that I needn’t go just yet,” he said. 
“At any rate, I am not going.” 

And then Mrs. Barrington set her wits to 
work to discover why he had changed his mind. 

The mistress of Ardleigh End was not im- 
peded in this goodly work of finding out some- 
thing her husband desired to couceal from her 
by any occupations or duties. She had literal- 
ly neither of these things. The greatest do- 
mestie efforts were those she made when or- 
dering dinner and bnying furniture. Sueh 
mind as nature had originally given hey at her 
birth was within her still, it is to be supposed; 
but it was never made apparent, not having 
further cultivation than that bestowed upon it 
by a garrison-town boarding-school, which was 
immortalized in the annals of the neighborhood 
as the arcna in which the loves of divers en- 
signs had played havoc. She never thought, 
she never read, she never wrote any thing be- 
sides notes of invitation and acceptance. A 
brainless, soulless, mindless woman, of whom it 
was not demanded that she should either toil or 
spin, she was perhaps no greater pest to others 


than she was to herself—a dispensation of | 


Providence which is not unfrequent in such 
cases, 


Perhaps the truth that she was all these 
things had never been borne in with more cruel 
weight upon her husband’s heart than it was on 
this morning. He was out of heart, thrown 
out of gear by the abrupt tiding up of old mem- 
ories, and by the contemplation of painful real- 
ities in the present. He was disgusted with 
himself and all his belongings; anxious to verify 
Miss Delany, and yet dreading to do so; glad 
as a man that she had not buried the old love 
and married another, and yet sorry as a man 
too that she should still be-a waif and stray at 
the mercy of her very cool-hearted papa, Sir 
Arthur Delany. Thinking of all these things, 
he idled away his whole morning in excitedly 
and feverishly rambling about in a wood that 
was on a hill-side which commanded a view of 
the model Vicarage and its garden—a spot which 
he ceased from his rambling every now and then 
to watch, with a keen interest, that seemed al- 
most criminal to himself. 

After a time he saw two ladies moving about 
in the garden—two ladies in bright-colored 
summer dresses. Of course they were the fig- 
ures of Mrs. Eldon and her guest; but at that 
distance he found it impossible to identify Nina 
for a little time. They appeared to be of 
equal height. ‘‘The violet dress has her fig- 
ure, but the straw-colored one walks more like 
her,” he said to himself; and then he made up 
his mind that the straw-colored was Nina, and 
so watched all its evolutions with profoundest 
interest. 

At length he saw her take off her hat as if 
she were weary of its weight, press her hands 
to her forehead, and go away into the house. 
Then the violet-robed lady turned away through 
an open path that would lead out into the mead- 
ow at the bottom of the hill-side wood; and 
Mr. Barrington resolved to go down and have 
a casual meeting and a passing glance at the 
lovely Mrs. Eldon. 

He came out from the wood into the mead- 
ow when the lady was half across the latter, ev- 
idently on her way to the wood. He had ad- 
vanced too far to turn back when he discovered 
that the evolutions he had been watching with 
absorbed interest were not the evolutions of 
Miss Delany. He was face to face with Nina 
before he could make up his mind as to what 
it behooved him to do, 

Allin a moment he saw that the four years 
which had passed over her head since they had 
parted had ripened her beauty, enriched and 
mellowed her charms, In the same moment 
he saw that she had herself perfectly under con- 
trol, that she was not going to be constrained, 
agitated, or embarrassed, and above all he saw 
that she meant to speak to him. 

Her hand was stretched out, and as he took 
it it felt so strong, so capable, and yet so tender 
and so gentle, that he cursed his fate afresh in 
having lost it. 

“What a lovely part of the world we meet 
in, Mr. Barrington!” she said, with that old, 
dear, soft stress on the ‘‘a” that had made him 
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adore the Irish accent. ‘‘I was prepared to 
meet you,” she added, ‘‘for I heard you were 
living here from your—from Mrs. Barrington 
yesterday.” 

“And I'heard of you. Still, I was hardly 
prepared to meet you,” he said, with a shade 
of hesitation. He loved her so dearly at that 
moment, though she had turned him off to rnin 
without sufficient cause, that his voice was not 
under proper control. It had been for such a 
little thing! She had been such a darling to 
his heart! Every thing had promised so fairly 
for the wealthy lover and the well-born love, 
that it was no wonder there was a sob in his 
voice as in the sadness of his heart he compared 
the present with the past. 

‘*And how are you spending your time !”’ 
she asked, disregarding womanfully the sound 
she heard. ** Are you devoting yourself to ex- 
perimental agriculture, or to sport, or to the 
cultivation of cabbages, or to horticultural pur- 
suits, that you are settled down so quietly here ?” 
she asked. 

“T am not devoted to any thing or to any 
body,” he said, in a low voice; and then for 
the first time a shade of color came up on Miss 
Delany’s face. 

‘¢T had never heard of your marriage,” the 
young lady said, remembering, and quickly re- 
covering herself. 

**Do you wonder that I never published the 
fact ?” he said, bitterly. And Miss Delany look- 
ed him gravely in the face, and said, 

BOC sa 

“‘ Nina, you have seen an wife.” 

Again ahs said, ‘* Yes.” 

“Yet you say you can wonder at my silence 
on the subject ?” 

“Yon chose her, you know,” Miss Delany 
said, simply. “I think ifI were a man I should 
always and under all circumstances stand out 
bravely and openly for my choice, whatever it 
might happen to be.” 

Almost insensibly during this conversation 
they had turned and sauntered on toward the 
wood. ‘They entered it as she uttered the last 
words, and walked along one of its leafy glades, 
and bars of gold from the mid-day sun fell down 
and irradiated their path. It was so sweet, so 
very sweet in the wood that day. The wood 
was one that abounded in ferny depths, and 
there was a full choir of birds upon every 
bough. Nature smiled, and her smile “filled 
the silence like a speech” as they sauntered 
slowly on. Poor things! They were both so 
very unhappy. 

“¢T must go back,” Miss Delany said, arrest- 
ing her steps suddenly. ‘‘I was going to say 
I must go home. But I have no home now.” 

“Oh, Nina,” he began, ‘‘let me tell you be- 
fore you leave me, and cut off my only chance 
of telling you, how I came to marry as I did. 
There will be some comfort to me in that,” 

‘¢ Will there, really ?” Mrs. Barrington said, 
in a shrill voice, standing before them in a sort 
of full blaze as they turned round. 


| 


to further exasperate Mrs. Barrington. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
A DOUBLE DIFFICULTY. 


Mrs. BarrIneron was not a pleasant object 
to confront. She was enraged, and her rage 
was natural—was only what might be consid- 
ered justifiable from such a woman under such 
circumstances. The words which had fallen 
from her husband’s lips and upon her ears were 
in reality sinless and harmless, provided they 
were interpreted aright. But they were also 
capable of being interpreted awrong. Miss 
Delany felt in an instant that all her pride, and 
self-possession, and consciousness of rectitude 
would be called into requisition during the next 
few minutes. 

‘*T suppose you will allow me to join yon in 
your walk?” she began, panting a little, and 
smiling, so as to convey the idea of suppressed 
ferocity in a way no scowling could have done. 
“I suppose you will allow me to join you in 
your walk? You will not object to that, though 
you had arranged it so cleverly and quietly.” 

‘Object to your joining us—planned it qui- 
etly! Do you know what you are talking 
about?” Nina said, quickly, losing her self-pos- 
session, and suffering herself to speak with a 
degree of haughty amazement that only tended 
Then 
all in an instant, before the breathless, angry 
woman could speak, and render strife unavoid- 
able, Miss Delany recovered herself under the 
recollection that for a certain distance compan- 
ionship with these people was inevitable, and 
that it was impossible for her to brawl. 

“*Tf I had known yesterday,” she said, in her 
sweetest, frankest tones, ‘‘that the Mr. Barring- 
ton you mentioned was a former friend of mine, 
I would have given him no cause to complain 
of seeming neglect from me; but I only knew 
him to be the same when I met him accident- 
ally to-day.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Barrington said, rather confus- 
edly, ‘‘I thought you knew that. It seemed 
odd that neither you nor Gerald should have 
said any thing to me about it; but of course— 
lor’, what a pity you didn’t know it yesterday!” 

““The woman is abject as well as insolent,” 
Miss Delany thought, scornfully. ‘‘ How he 
must hate her!” But, outwardly, she smiled 
acquiescence in Mrs. Barrington’s view of the 


‘case as it had stood yesterday ; and perhaps, 


for all her frank integrity, did hope that Mrs. 
Barrington did not see through her as clearly 
as she saw through Mrs. Barrington. 

It was altogether very ignominious. The 
man who had delivered himself up to the infe- 
rior of these two women felt it to be so as he 
made a humiliating progress through the open 
meadow in their company, and longed for that 
point to be gained where the Vicarage garden 
ran down and joined the mcadow, and where, 
it was only natural to suppose, Miss Delany 
would leave them. But Miss Delany disap- 
pointed him cruelly. ‘I may as well walk on 
to the road with you, and go home through the 
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gates,’’ she suid, carelessly, to Mrs. Barrington, 
when they reached this longed-for point. And 
even Mrs. Barrington was struck with the deli- 
cacy and the bravery which struggled so hard 
to avert any firther embarrassment. 

But the great gates avere reached at last, and 
then (with what inward joyfulness on Nina’s part 
can never be portrayed) they parted. While 
there was a possibility of her being seen, Miss 
Delany preserved her unconcerned demeanor ; 
but as soon as that possibility was over—as 
soon, in fact, as she was well inside the house, 
that air of unconcern broke down, and she be- 
came excited in bearing as she had been in 
mind during the last hour. She shouted for 
Gertrude, but no Gertrude answered to her 
call; and then she rushed into the study, whcre 
she found Frank Eldon writing. 

“Frank, I have had such a time of it,” she 
commenced, going up to the table and resting 
her hand upon his arm—‘‘such a time of it; 
quite by an accident I met with Gerald Barring- 
ton just now, and his wife came up in the mid- 
dle of the interview and seemed to think it was 
prearranged, and I had to diplomatize in order 
to avoid a vulgar row; fancy me stemming the 
tide of a virago’s wrath!” 

“Poor Nina! I am sorry the necessity for 
doimg so should have been forced upon you.” 
And then he colored a little, and added, ‘‘I am 
very glad, though, that you have been compelled 
to meet Barrington and his wife; the perfect 
cure you have pretended to despair of must be 
effected at last.” 

“‘ Indced no,” she said, with a sort of sad sim- 
plicity that was infinitely touching. ‘I can look 
on him now as @ married man, but I can never 
look upon him as I ought to look upon a mar- 
ried man. She’s a horrible woman,” the girl 
went on, energetically ; ‘‘a volatile, vulgar, hor- 
rible woman; and he.will have her close to hin 
all his life, debasing him.” 

She burst out crying as she finished her scn- 
tence, and Mr. Eldon was at a loss how it would 
be well to treat her. 

“Where is Gertrude?” he said, anxiously. 
“T wish you would compose yourself and talk 
to Gertrude.” 

“ Talking to Gertrude wouldn’t compose me,” 
Nina said, impaticntly. ‘‘ Gertrude would tell 
metrnths. Ofcourseshewould. Whyshouldn’t 
she? ‘They are the right things to tell one, 
She would tell me he had been unworthy once, 
and was probably unworthy now. Besides, 
Gertrude is a wife, and would bid me respect 
his wife’s claims on him.” 

“You don’t mean to say you're regretting him 
still?” Mr. Eldon said, in a tone of annoyance. 

‘“Regretting him! bitterly—if you are shocked 
at hearing truths, you must be shocked. Still, 
bitterly as I regret the having lost him, I regret 
still more that he should have lost his own self- 
respect, as he must have done in this marriage. 
Oh, she’s coarse-minded, Frank! Can you won- 
der that regret should have allits own way with 
me now ?” 


“You poor, impetuous girl!” he said, kindly ; 
‘you rash foc to yourself!” And as he spoke 
he took the. hand that was lying on the table 
and pressed it in his own, and while he was 
thus mutely comforting her Gertrude came 
sauntering in. 

She paused with a heightened color when 
she saw the attitude of her husband and her 
guest; but the natural hue and the usual ex- 
pression came back to her face as Nina said: 

“*Gertrude, you will despise me very much; 
I have been with Gerald Barrington and his 
wife, and I am broken-hearted.” And then 
she told the story of her encounter with them in 
the wood. 

‘¢Frank,” Mrs. Eldon said to her husband, 
when Miss Delany left them after a time, ‘she’s 
an awful charge; she is capable of eloping with 
that man, or of doing any thing dreadful. How 
one is deceived! Up to yesterday I thought 
her a light-hearted, whole-hearted girl, and 
now I find that she has been brooding over a 
love disappointment for years. She must not 
stay here.” 

“* Where can she go ?” he asked. 

‘*She must humble herself a little, and go 
home,” Mrs. Eldon said, decidedly. 

‘¢She will never do that—I am sure she will 
never do that.” 

“J will not consent to any plan that may 
endanger the domestic happiness of another 
woman,” Mrs. Eldon said, with her pretty lit- 
tle air of lofty matronhood, ‘even though ee 
woman is odious and underbred.”’ 

““That’s exactly the line Nina feared you 
would take,” Frank Eldon said, testily. ‘ Why 
in the world women will give vent to exalted 
sentiments, ween they are not called ees I 
can’t imagine.’ 

‘«Nina is very kind to come and express her 
fears privately to my husband as to the line I 
may take,” Mrs. Eldon said, coldly. 

‘*My dear girl! don’t misunderstand me: 
Nina and I were brought up together as broth- 
er and sister. I knew her when she took this 
fever of love for Gerald Barrington. I saw 
her in all the stages of her passion and her 
jealousy and her misery; she has nothing to 
conceal from me. You can’t wonder at her 
not baring every act of her folly to you, ean 
you?” 

‘‘But you might have done so, Frank,” the 
pretty young wife said, caressingly, ‘at least. 
No, I don’t wish you to be mean, and to tell 
me any thing that she couldn’t help your know- 
ing, but that she doesn’t wish me, to know; for 
all that, I have a little sympathy for Mrs. Bar- 
rington, and so I should not like Nina to stay 
down here, and cause him to find his wife more 
odious than ever from the contrast.” 

“They probably will not meet again.” 

‘*You don’t believe that yourself; they 
will mect again surely if she stays here, and 
then—” 


Mrs. Eldon did not say what then; but she 


_ nodded her head, and walked out of the room, 
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leaving her husband with the fervent prayer on 
his lips and in his heart that women would 
sometimes dive into motives, and not be swayed 
about in their judgment so wholly and entirely 
by manner. 4 

In the mean time Nina was up stairs, fecl- 
ing bewildered, tired, miserable, and uncon- 
scious of whether she was going to do right or 
wrong. 
which she had just received from Gerald Bar- 
rington. 
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HE oldest race-course in the West is that lo- 
The pres- 


cated at Lexington, Kentucky. 
ent association was chartered in 1828, but rac- 
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four-year-old, in the summer of 1838, he had 
defeated many competitors, and won proud dis- 
tinction. Gray Eagle, perhaps, was one of the 
finest-looking horses that ever charmed the eye. 
He was sixtcen hands high, a beautiful gray, 
with flowing silver main and tail. He was 
sired by Woodpecker, and he by Bertrand. 
He was a game and fleet horse, and the idol 
of Kentuckians. 

On the first of January, 1839, a stake for all 
ages, four-mile heats, closed with ten subscrib- 
ers at $2000 each, half forfeit ; and among the 
entries were the Louisiana horse Wagner, five 
years old, and the Kentucky horse Gray Eagle, 
four years old. The race came off Monday, 
September 30, four only of the nominations 
starting. During the spring and summer the 


)chances of Wagncr and Gray Eagle in this 


ing was carried on there long anterior to this. | 


The great strip of country in Kentucky, where 
the rich blue grass grows so luxuriantly, for 
many years has been known as the ‘“‘race-horse 
region of America.” Racing is one of the pas- 
times of the people; and the love of racing led 
to the breeding of the thorough-bred. The colts 
mature, rapidly in the genial climate and on the 
nutritious grass ; and, for nearly halfa century, 
they have asserted their claims to pre-eminence. 
Kentucky stock is justly famous, and breeding 
there is attended with less expense than in many 
other sections, for the reason that the colts thrive 
so well in grazing over the rich pasture lands. 
The Lexington Association has been singu- 
larly prosperous. 
ent time, it has held two, and sometimes three, 
meetings every year, excepting in 1862, when 
only a spring meeting was held, Kirby Smith’s 
army beiug camped on the course in the fall. 
This is something that can be said of no other 
association in Amcrica, and speaks to us of the 
intensity of the raciug spirit in that section of 
Kentucky; for it must be borne in mind that 
Lexington, like many other cities south of the 
old Mason and Dixon line, suffered much by 
the late civil war. Its streets sometimes were 


Since 1828, up to the pres- 


patrolled by the Grays, and at other times guard- | 


ed by the Blues. Still the association main- 
tained its organization; and racing was kept 
up, no matter what flag floated from the staff. 
Many of the most celebrated horses that have 
graced the American turf made their début on 
the Lexington course; and the brilliant lead- 
ing men of the State, such as Clay and Critten- 
den and Marshall, have watched the trials of 
speed from the grand stand, and mingled with 
their fellow-citizens on the quarter stretch, 
For a number of years Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee kept up a generous rivalry, a horse own- 
ed or bred in one State being selected to run 
against one owned or bred in the other. But 
the most memorable races ever witnessed in the 
commonwealth were those between Wagner and 
Gray Eagle, decided at Louisville in the au- 
tumn of 1889. Wagner, a son of Sir Charles, 
was a handsome chestnut, with a blaze in his 
face, standing fifteen and a half hands. Asa 


stake had been widely canvassed, and the feels 
ing between the partisans of each horse was 
most intense. For months, all over the South, 
the coming struggle was the topic of carnest 
discussion. And, on the day of the race, a 
more brilliant assembly was never seen on any 
course than was gathered on the course at Lou- 
isville. The crowd was immense, and the ex- 
citement at fever point. In that nodding sea 
of human forms were the blue-eyed belles from 
the North, and the brown-eyed queens of beau- 
ty from the South; were men distinguished at 
the bar, on the bench, the press, in the senate, 
and in the army and navy. Senators Clay and 
Crittenden and Porter were there, and so were 
Governor Poindexter, General Atkinson, Judges 
Rowan and Woolley, and Letcher and Menifee, 
and Slidell and Kenner. The day was delight- 
ful, and the oceasion one long to be remember- 
ed. As an indication of the strength of the 
rivalry, it is stated that not a Kentuckian on 
the ground laid ont a dollar on Wagner. Gray 
Eagle was the champion of the State, and they 
would not bet against him, even after he had 
lost the first heat. Wagner was better man- 
aged than Gray Eagle, and he won, after a ter- 
rible contest, the first and second heats, and the 
race. The finish is thus eloquently described 
by the late William T. Porter: ‘From the 
Oakland House home it was a terrible race. 
By the most extraordinary exertions, Wagner 
got up neck and neck with the gallant gray, as 
they swung round the turn into the quarter 
stretch. The feelings of the assembled thou- 
sands were wrought up to a pitch absolutely 
painful. Silence the most profound reigned 
over that vast assembly as these noble animals 
sped on as if life and death called forth their 
utmost energies. Both jockeys had their whip- 
hands at work, and at every stroke each spur, 
with a desperate stab, was buried to the rowel- 
head. Gray Eagle, for the first hundred yards, 
was clearly gaining; but, in another instant, 
Wagner was even with him. Both were out 
and doing their best. It was any body's race 
yet; now Wagner, now Gray Eagle, has the ad- 
vantage. It will be a dead-heat! ‘See, Gray 
Eagle’s got him!’ ‘No—Wagner’s ahead!’ 
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A moment ensues—the people shout— hearts 
throb—ladies faint—a thrill of emotion, and 
the race is over! Wagner wins by a neck in 
7.44, the best race ever run south of the Poto- 
mac; while Kentucky’s gallant champion de- 
monstrates his claim to that proud title by a per- 
formance which throws into the shade the most 
brilliant ever made in his native State.” 

The friends of Gray Eagle were not satisfied 
with the result. They were anxions to-have 
the race run over; and, five days after the first 
battle, the two horses again met in a race of 
four-mile heats. The crowd again was im- 
mense, and the excitement great. Gray Eagle, 


amidst the wildest applause, won the first heat,’ 


Wagner the second, and in the third heat the 
beautiful gray broke down, thus surrendering 
the victory to the game chestnut. These con- 
tests are remembered with pride by Kentuck- 
ians, Ask the silver-haired man to-day of the 
turf, and, with flashing eyes, he will tell you the 
story of Wagner and Gray Eagle. 

In 1883, at the farm of John Wickham, Esq., 
near Richmond, Virginia, a colt was foaled who, 
as the years matured his form, won imperisha- 
ble fame. le was the son of Timoleon, and 
the sister to Tuckahoe. His lineage was pure, 
the richest of blood flowing in his veins. He 
grew up into a magnificent-looking horse, a 
beautiful chestnut, with a white strip in his face, 
and two white stockings behind. He was com- 
pact in form, made up of bone and substance, 
and combining speed with immense power. He 
was called Boston, named after the popular 
game of cards, and not for the city of Boston, 
as many have supposed. The 20th of April, 
1836, he made his début on the turf at Broad 
Rock, Virginia—a début which was mortifying 
to his friends, as he bolted and lost the race. 
But he was not long in wiping out this dis- 
grace. During a long and memorable eareer 
on the turf he ran forty-five races, thirty at four 
miles; and when he retired to the stud, at ten 
years of age, he was sound as a young horse, 
his legs absolutely being free from blemish. 
This is a remarkable fact, for it is upon the 
legs that severe work most generally tells. 

Boston’s most famous race was with that 
wonderful little mare, Fashion, at the Union 
Course, Long Island, the 10th of May, 1842. 
It was a race of four-mile heats, for $20,000 a 
side. The match was made in the antumn of 
1841, and during the winter and early spring 
it was canvassed on all sides. Fashion, sired 
by imported Trustec, dam, the celebrated Bon- 
nets o’ Blue, was foaled 26th of April, 1837, 
being bred at Madison, New Jersey, by William 
Gibbons, Esq. She was a satin-coated chest- 
nut, with a star, and a ring of white above the 
coronet of the left hind foot. She was 15} 
hands high, withers prominent, head and neck 
light, suggesting lines of grace, faultless legs, 
and capacious chest, She was built and mus- 
cled much like the greyhound, and her speed 
was marvelous. Her turf career, thongh brief, 
had been brilliant, and she was regarded as the 
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nonpareil of her day. She had defeated Boston 
in 1841, and the partisans of the stallion were 
anxious to fight the battle over again. There 
was a great rush to the Union Course on that 
bright 10th day of May. It is estimated that 
there were seventy thousand people on the 
ground, drawn there by the fame of the two 
racers. ‘The proudest and most influential in 
the land occupied positions on the grand stand, 
and freely mingled in the throng. For more 
than a quarter of a mile the spectators ranged 
on the side of the eourse and of the field, thus 
forming a gauntlet through’which the horses 
ran. Senator Barrow, of Louisiana, Hon. John 
M. Botts, of Virginia, and J. Hamilton Wilkes, 
Hsq., were in the judges’ stand. Fashion rep- 
resented the North, and Boston the South. It 
was a great race, a contest full of excitement, 
a battle courageously, fiercely fought, ending 
in the defeat of Boston. Fashion won the first 
heat in 7 minutes 32} seconds, and the second 
heat in 7 minutes 45 seconds—wonderful time. 
Though defeated, Boston was not dishonored, 
since he ran a game race, and carried fifteen 
pounds more weight than the mare; and it is 
weight that tells in a fonr-mile contest. 
‘‘Though beaten,” writes the turf historian of 
that day, ‘‘it is conceded on all hands that 
Boston has acquired a more vast renown by 
this wonderful race than by his thirty-five pre- 
vious victories combined. He is worth more 
since than he was before the match.” And 
every where in the sporting world this apho- 
rism was quoted: ‘‘ All that can be said is, that 
Boston has beaten himself, and Fashion has 
beaten Boston !” 

Boston was no less successful in the stud 
than on the turf. He made his first season at 
Spring Grove, Hanover County, Virginia, in 
1843; and in the winter of 1846 he was taken 
to Kentucky and placed under the care of Col- 
onel E, M. Blackburn, in Woodford County. 
The horse contracted a severe cold on the trip, 
from which he never fully recovered. He con- 
tinued to revel in the delights of the harem un- 
til the fall of 1849, when he grew feeble and 
died. <A struggle, and the spirit was free, the 
cords of the limbs unstrung. When Boston 
died the breeding world suffered an irreparable 
loss. He won great fame himself; but since 
the winds have been wailing over his humble 
grave, his descendants have kept green this 
fame. He sired a galaxy of racers, the two 
bright stars of which were Lexington and Le- 
comte. The turfman judges a horse by his 
blood, his form, his deeds, and his produce; and 
judging by such, Boston is pronounced the 
greatest race-horse that America ever produced. 

Lexington enjoys world-wide fame. He was 
bred by Dr, E. Warfield, near Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and was foaled March 17, 1850. He 
was got by Boston, and his dam was Alice 
Carneal, by imported Sarpedon. He com- 
menced his turf career at Lexington, under the 
name of Darley, May 23, 1858, being then 
three years old. He met the most promising 
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colts of Kentucky, and distinguished himself by 
winning the race in two straight heats. May 
28 he was purchased by Mr. Ten Broeck for 
$2500, who changed his name from Darley to 
Lexington. At New Orleans, April 1, 1854, 
twenty thousand people assembled ou the Me- 
tairie Course to witness the great struggle for 
superiority in the Post stake, four-mile heats, for 
all ages. The subscription to the stake was 
$5000, Louisiana, Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi becoming the subscribers. Hach 
State had the privilege of naming a horse to 
contend for her honor in the race. Kentucky 
named Lexington, Mississippi Lecomte, Al- 
abama Highlander, and Louisiana Arrow. 
Among the distinguished gentlemen in the 
judges’ stand was ex-President Fillmore. The 
course was heavy from previous rains, and the 
strong wind which prevailed had so hardened 
the mud as to make it stiff and unyielding. 

The chief contest was between Lexington 
and his half-brother Lecomte, the former win- 
ning the race in two straight heats. The vic- 
tory was a brilliant one, especially when we re- 
member that accident alone led to the training 
of the white-legged son of Boston. He was not 
regarded as a promising colt, and his dam was 
yoknown to fame. In fact, the purity of her 
blood was questioned. His success in the great 
Post-stake race placed his star in the ascendant, 
‘The swift-footed Lecomte had been beaten ; but 
the friends. of that horse were not satisfied with 
the result, They were eager to fight the battle 
over again. On the 8th of April the two horses 
came together for the second time. Lexington 
was out of condition, was badly ridden, and was 
defeated, Lecomte in this race making the then 
fastest time at four miles on record in the United 
States. He finished the first heat in 7 minutes 
26 seconds, and the second in 7 minutes 38% 
seconds. 

The rivalry between the half-brothers was 
now greater than ever. Each had his partisans, 
and each was claimed the superior of the oth- 
er. Mr. Ten Broeck, whose subsequent career 
in Europe attracted so much attention, determ- 
ined to settle the question by a bold adventure. 
He issued a plucky challenge, proposing to run 
Lexington over the Metairie Course, a single four 
miles, against the fastest time, at that distance, 
on record, for the sum of .$20,000; or to run 
him against any named horse a race of four- 
mile heats. ‘The publication of this challenge 
led to a long, and somewhat bitter, newspaper 
controversy between Coloncl Wells and Mr. 
Ten Broeck; but the wordy letters failed to bring 


about a decisive race between Lexington and | 
The proposition, however, to run 
Lexington against time was accepted by Col- | i 
triumphs in the stud, in addition to: his tn— 


Lecomte. 


onel Calvin Green and Captain John Belcher, 


of Virginia, their acceptance being published | 
The race was run over the | 


June 17, 1854. 
Metairie Course, New Orleans, on Monday, 
April 2,1855. The track had previously becn 
carefully measured and found to be a full mile; 
thercfore there could be no quibble in regard to 


distance. The day was the loveliest of the 
season, the track in superb order, and the con- 
course of people immense. Lexington was rid- 
den by the able jockey, Gilbert W. Patrick, 
whose name has been abridged to Gilpatrick. 
The excitement attending the progress of the 
race was very great. Briefly yet clearly is the 
ranning described: ‘ Gilpatrick, upon Lexing- 
tion, now prepared for action; and as he start- 
ed up the stretch, on his proud courser, to do 
that which no other horse had ever attempted, 
the man and horse formed a beautiful and per- 
fect picture. He turned him round just below 
the draw-gates, and as he reached the judges’ 
stand, where the drum tapped, he was at a pace 
it was intended he should run. To our mind 
he was run too fast the first mile, which was ac- 
complished in 1.472; the first half in 0.53, 
Upon reaching the stand it was intimated to 
him to go slower, which he did, Joe Black- 
burn was started behind him at the beginning 
of the first mile, but the respectful distance he 
kept in his rear must certainly have done him 
an injury rather than a benefit, for at no time 
was he near enough for Lexington to hear the 
sound of his hoofs, The pace in the second 
mile visibly decreased ; Arrow, who was start- 
ed before its commencement, waiting about 
thirty yards behind Lexington. Jn the third 
mile Arrow closed the gap, and Lexington, 
fearing him, was a little more anxious, and 
slightly increased his pace. Upon entering the 
fourth mile Arrow was stopped, and Joe Black- 
burn weut at him again, but, as in the first in- 
stance, he was ‘like chips in porridge’—of no 
benefit. Lexington darted off in earnest, run- 
ning the last mile in 1.482. He reached the 
head of the front stretch in 6,55, running its en- 
tire length in 242% seconds; the whole time of 
the four miles in 7.192, carrying 103 pounds, Gil- 
patrick being three pounds overweight.” This 
was a wonderful performance—a something that 
no horse had ever done before, and a feat thatno 
horse has been able to equal since. The world 
now rang with applause for Lexington. And 
yet, great as his triumph was, it is elaimed by 
observing turfmen who witnessed the race that, 
had it been necessary, the four miles could have 
been finished on that day in at least 7 minutes 
and 10 seconds. 

Though the accredited hero of the fastest 
four-mile time on record, Lexington was called 
upon, April 14, to meet once more his old rival, 
Lecomte. The race attracted much attention, 
and it ended in the defeat of Lecomte. This- 
concluded Lexington’s career on the turf, It 
was short, but unsurpassed in brillianee. He 
started seven times in all, and won six races,. 
his total winnings amounting to $56,000. His: 


umphs on the turf, stamp him as the: greatest 
of living horses. In 1856, the late R. A. Alex— 
ander, well known as the largest breeder in the: 
world, while in England, purchased Lexington: 
of Mr. Ten Broeck for $15,000. On Mr, Alex-- 
ander’s return to the United States the stallion: 
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was removed to Woodburn Farm, in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, where he has remained ever 
since, with the exception of a temporary visit 
to Illinois in 1865. Shortly after his withdraw- 
al from the turf he went blind, in consequence 
of filling himself at the corn-bin, just before a 
severe trial race. For neither man nor horse 
can perform great physical feats, without injury 
to himself, with a stomach overburdened with 
food. Lexington is a blood bay, with fore and 
hind feet and pasterns, and a small portion of 
his hind-legs above the pastern joints, white. 
He also has a white nose. As the incompara- 
ble trotter, Dexter, is similarly marked, we may 
safely infer that there is not much truth in the 
old nursery jingle: 
“Four white feet 

And 4 white nose, 

Throw him to the crows.” 

Lexington stands 15 hands 8 inches high; 
his back is of medium length, and his loin wide, 
slightly curved, and very powerful. His body 
is well ribbed, and his limbs strong and well 
proportioned. We are thus particular in the 
description of him, for he has proved the great- 
est of modern sires ; for the past six years the 
fields on our principal race-courses have large- 
ly been made up of the get of Lexington, In 
one year alone he sired the great triumvirate— 
Norfolk, Asteroid, and Kentucky. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars were refused for Asteroid, Ken- 
tucky sold for $40,000, and Norfolk, in his rac- 
ing prime, could not be bought for less than 
the latter amount. Lexington’s great fame and 
his infirmity have thrown a sad romance around 
his life. One of the best portraits of him was 
painted by Scott, representing him led by black 
Jarret, his groom. The head is turned out- 
ward, and we have a full view of the dull, sight- 
less eyes. The right fore-foot is thrown out 
haltingly, as if feeling for clear and firm ground 
upon which to place it. The whole form of 
the horse speaks blindness, and one can not 
gaze upon the picture, and recall the brilliant 
triumphs of the past, without a shade of sad- 
ness stealing over the face. 

The foundation for the improvement of the 
blood-horse in Tennessee was laid by Barry’s 
Gray Medley, a horse of beauty, Spirit, and 
gameness, who made his first season ten miles 
north of Nashville, in the year 1800. He was 
got by imported Medley, and was the sire of 
the dam of the famous brood-mare, Madam 
Tonson. Barry’s Medley was bred in Vir- 
ginia, and ridden from that State to Tennessee 
by a colored boy, Altamont, raised by General 
Washington; this faithful black was then the 
servant of Redman D. Barry, and for a year 


after leaving Virginia with Medley, his master | 


heard nothing of him. He presumed that slave 
and horse were lost to him forever; and, there- 
fore, at the end of twelve months, was surprised 
by the report that eame to him from the banks 
of the Cumberland. Altamont had made a 
successful season with the stallion, and, as the 
profits of the season, placed $2000 to the bank 
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credit of his master, This son of Africa after- 
ward trained Polly Medley, and run her, for Mr. 
Barry, against Indian Queen, owned and run by 
General Jackson. The race was contested in 
1803, and it resulted in the defeat of Old Hick- 
ory, who, in gracefully acknowledging defeat— 
a thing he was not wont to do—paid a high com- 
pliment to Altamont. Mr. Barry was a gener- 
ous master, and he was so well pleased with the 
conduct of Altamont that he gave him his free- 
dom in the shape of a pass for ninety-nine years. 
After Medley came Wilkes’s Wonder, a son 
of Diomed, then Pacelot and Tennessee Oscar, 
to build up the blood stock of Tennessee; and 
this rich infusion of blood aided in making the 
State one of the race-horse regions of America. 
Truxton, got by Diomed, large, muscular, and 
a powerful strider, in early days was the fayor- 
ite race-horse and stallion of General Andrew 
Jackson. He was good at any distance, win- 
ning from a quarter to a race of four-mile 
heats. Mr. Catton was the owner of a very fleet 
mare, Greyhound ; and this mare was matched 
against Truxton, a mile dash. Tach racer had 
its friends, and betting on the result was quite 
lively. Truxton won the race, and droves of 
horses—the spoils of victory—were turned over 
to General Jackson and his party. ‘The mem- 
orable duel between Jackson and Dickinson 
grew out of the defeat of Irving's Plowboy, in 
a race of two-mile heats, for $5000, by Trux- 
ton. Among the old and prominent breeders 
of Tennessee may be named Judge Barry, Gen- 
eral W. G. Ilarding, Hon. Bailie Peyton, the 
Cockerills, and General Lucius J. Polk ; the lat- 
ter the elder brother of General Leonidas Polk, 
who was killed in the Confederate service. 
Almost every turfman is familiar with the 
name of Colonel E. M, Blackburn. He was a 
remarkable man, somewhat eccentric, but pleas- 
ant in manner notwithstanding. He was one of 
the first children born in Woodford County, 
Kentucky; and for more than fifty years was 
conspicuous on the turf. At different times he 
had in his possession such renowned horses as 
Whip, Kosciusko, Goode’s Arab, Lance, Shark, 
American Eclipse, and Gray Eagle. He was 
eloquent in praise of his horses, each, of course, 
being the ‘‘best” in the country. Thongh a 
plain farmer, statesmen and polished gentle- 
men frequently enjoyed the hospitality of his 
roof. It was in 1836, at his own house, that 
he offered the delicate complimentary toast to 
the pleasant banter of Henry Clay. Blackburn 
had nearly exhausted the vocabulary in sound- 
ing the praises of yarions horses under his 
charge, and when the great competitor of the 
Southern horse Henry came into his hands, 
Mr. Clay thought to embarrass him by asking 
him what he could say new of American Eclipse. 
The table was surrounded by convivial souls, 
and all eyes were turned upon the farmer, He 
bowed his head, as if in painful silence, while 
the glasses were being filled; then proudly ris- 
ing to his feet, with a triumphant smile on his 
face, and as the wine bubbled in the crystal 
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goblet in his hand, he said: ‘‘ Eclipse among | ed hawk with its mocking cry of c-ter gl-a, c-ter 
horses as Henry Clay among men!” ‘The! gl-a. The application is easy, Mr. Botts. You 
words were electrical. ‘Harry of the West” | are too /ute in taking the extra weight off your 
bent his eyes upon the table in confusion, the | mare.” ‘The manner in which this was said, 
scarlet mounted to his face, while the guests! and the circumstances which gave rise to the 
cheered and drained their glasses. Colonel | speech, so exasperated Mr, Botts that he quar- 
Blackburn died the 17th of March, 1867, at a|reled with his old friend. Colonel M‘Daniels 
greatly advanced age. won the race; and, after what had passed, Mr, 
Hon. John Minor Botts was one of the most | Botts refused to be reconciled to him. Years 
distinguished of Virginia turfmen and breeders, | passed, and the estrangement grew wider. The 
He gave much study to the horse, bred on a| war swept over Virginia, and there was an end 
large scale, and forgot questions of State to par-| to turf sports, The outspoken Unionism of Mr. 
ticipate in the excitements of the race-course. | Botts was not pleasing to the Confederate gov- 
Though courteous, he was positive in speech, | ernment. In 1861 he was arrested, and, for a 
and did not like to be contradicted or corrected. | short time, confined as a political prisoner in 
He was wrapped up in the horses bred by him-| Castle Godwin, Richmond. This prison was 
self, fondly believing they had no superiors. | the property of Colonel M‘Daniels, and at its 
Colonel M‘Daniels, also a prominent Virginia | door the two old turfmen met, after an estrange- 
turfman, was a warm, personal friend of Mr. | ment of years, a tear in each eye, and a clasp 
Botts. But the friendship existing between | of hands that plainly said, ‘¢ Forgive and for- 
them did not prevent them from saying sharp | get ;” and they remained firm friends until the 
things to each other when their blood was | one crossed to the far, flowery banks of the silent 
afire. .A number of years ago Mr. Botts had | river, to be soon followed by the other. 
a young mare entered in a valuable stake at Revenue, perhaps, was the greatest horse that 
Petersburg. The mare had distinguished her-| Mr. Botts ever owned, He was a stallion of 
self in her maiden performance, and she was a | singular beauty, symmetrical in form, and proud 
great favorite over all others in the race. Col- in his carriage ; was successful both on the turf 
onel M‘Daniels had a filly, comparatively un-| and in the stud. ‘The last two years of Reve- 
known, engaged in the same stake. Mr. Botts | nue’s life were passed at Major Horner's placc, 
was so confident of achieving vietory that, when | Belle Air, near Warrenton, Virginia. He grew 
his mare was led on the course, just before the | very feeble in the early autumn of 1868, and 
start for the first heat, he boastingly exclaimed: | died September 16. For a fortnight before his 
‘“‘There is a racer for you! It is a pity that | death he had refused his food, and was so weak 
there is nothing here to run against her to-day. | that he could scarcely stand, ‘The very day 
Why, I would back her to the extent of $60,000 | that he died, and but two hours before the last 
against any thing on the ground.” Some of his terrible convulsion, the worn and weary old 
friends cautioned him to be more prudent in stallion was led out into the bright sunshine. 
speech, but he would not listen to them. Col- | He tried to nip the green grass, but the effort 
onel M‘Daniels bit his lips, but said nothing. | was too great forhim. Standing there, stupid 
The word for the start was given, and Mr. | and tottering, in the dreamy September air, his 
Botts’s entry won the first heat, carrying nine | eyes wandered to where a mare was grazing in 
pounds overweight, not as a penalty, but simply | all of her youth, health, and glorious physical 
to gratify the vanity of the owner. He felt con- beauty, The sight moved the heart of the dy- 
fident that she could win and pack the extra|ing stallion, He gazed in admiration, and 
weight; and if she did so, the performance | there was a thrill of the old passionate fire in 
would be all the greater. Colonel M‘Daniels’s | the thin blue veins. The picture of beauty 
filly cooled out well, and when called for the | charmed him; he proudly straightened him- 
second heat, she was in superb condition. She self, the light flashing from his eyes, and look- 
got a good start, and ran so gamely that she | ed as if he had renewed his youth. A feeble 
could not be headed. ‘To the great surprise of | neigh, and the whirl of passion was gone; the 
Mr. Botts she won the heat. He watched the | head dropped nerveless, the glassy film again 
finish in blank amazement; his confidence in his | gathered in the eycs, the legs trembled more 
mare was shaken, and he ordered that the extra | violently, and, in less than two hours, Revenue 
weight be taken off. Colonel M‘Daniels and | had laid himself down and breathed his last. 
Mr. Botts, when the horses were being saddled The gallant old racer was buried in a scquester- 
for the third heat, mef on the quarter stretch, ed nook at Belle Air, with all the honors due 
when the former said, in a jeering tone: ‘Mr. | a horse of his fame. 
Botts, you have heard the story of the hawkand| No horse since the importation of Diomed 
the blue jay!” “No; tell it to me, won't you ?” played a more important part in the turf his- 
“« Briefly, then, the hawk set upon the blue jay, | tory of America than Glencoe. He was got by 
and pursued the frightened bird with great swift- | Sultan, his dam Trampoline, by Tramp ; and 
ness. When almost within the clutch of the |he was bred in England, by Lord Jersey, in 
deadly talons, the blue jay darted into a brush-| 1831. After a successful career on the English 
heap, where the hawk could not follow. The | turf, he was imported to this country by James 
bird, so badly frightened a moment before, now | Jackson, of Alabama. Glencoe was a beautiful 
turned, in its safe retreat, upon the disappoint- | chestnut, a large star in the forehead, and both 
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hind-legs white half-way up to the hocks. He 
stood sixteen hands high, and was a horse of 
great bone and sinew. ‘The greatest of Iin- 
glish stallions, Stockwell, the sire of the most 
suecessful racers in Great Britain, was out of 
Pocahontas, a daughter of Glencoe. The in- 
fusion of Glencoe blood added to the fame of 
American racers. His daughters have proved, 
especially when bred to Lexington, wonderful 
brood-mares. Lecomte, Starke, Prioress, Brown 
Dick, Lodi, Fleetwing, Idlewild, and the daz- 
zling trio, Asteroid, Kentucky, and Norfolk, 
all came from Glencoe mares, At twenty-seven 
years of age the old chestnut died, at George- 
town, Kentucky; and his owner at the time, 
A. Keene Richards, Esq., caused him to be 
buried in his garden, near the spot where his 
famed daughter Peytona had been Iaid to rest. 
Age did not deal kindly with Glencoe. ‘The 
painting of him just before his death, by Scott, 
represents a physical wreck —sightless eyes, 
back deeply swayed, and other plain marks of 
feeble age. 

From Lexington and the daughters of Glen- 
coe descended the three horses, Kentucky, 
Norfolk, and Asteroid, that made such a great 
stir in the racing world at the close of our civil 
war. Kentucky was out of Magnolia, and he 
was bred at classic Ashtand, by John M. Clay, 
a son of the Great Commoner. Mr, Clay, by- 
the-way, has been one of the most successful 
of American breeders. October 6, 1868, Ken- 
tucky, then two years old, won his first race at 
Paterson, New Jersey; and on the 7th of June, 
1864, at Paterson, he lost his first race, being 
defeated for the Derby sweepstakes, one mile 
and a half dash, by his half-brother and rival, 
Norfolk, out of Novice. ‘This defeat led to a 
long and bitter controversy. Norfolk was taken 
to California by Mr. Winters, where he now 
remains, Consequently the two horses never 
again met on the turf to decide the question of 
superiority. Immediately after winning his 
first race Kentucky was sold to Mr, John F, 
Purdy, who transferred him to W. R, Travers, 
Esq. His turf career was a brilliant one, yan- 
quishing every thing that presumed to eross his 
path, Ultimately he was sold to Mr. Leonard 
W. Jerome, for $40,000, but now is the prop- 
erty of Mr. Belmont. While Kentucky was 
winning fame in the East, his half-brother, As- 
teroid, out of Nebula, was achieving renown in 
the West. The latter was owned by his breed- 
er, R. A. Alexander, Esq., the proprietor of 
the great breeding estate, Woodburn, and at 
Louisville he had distinguished himself by 
meeting and triumphing over Loadstone, run- 
ning the first mile of the second heat of a two- 
mile race in the marvelous time of 1 minute 
44 seconds. In California Norfolk was win- 
ning golden opinions. Lodi disputed the cham- 
pionship of the Pacific coast with him, and the 
races that they contested excited the admira- 
tion of the world. First, Norfolk defeated 
Lodi, a son of Yorkshire, at the Union Park, 
Saeramento, September 18, 1865, a race of two- 


mile heats. This, however, was but the pre- 
Inde to a fiercer and more sanguinary battle. 
At the same place they came together, Septem- 
ber 23, in a race of three-mile heats, each con- 
fident of victory. The struggle in the first 
heat was terrible, both horses running with as- 
tonishing power, Norfolk passing the winning 
score with Lodi lapped upon his quarter, in the 
unprecedented time of 5 minutes 27} seconds. 
The-second heat also was won by Norfolk, in 
the fast time of 5 minutes 29} seconds, Lodi 
gaining eoming down the home stretch, with the 
right fore-foot spurting blood at every stride. 
The spirit of the blood-horse is unconquerable. 
He will proudly struggle on through pain and 


distress, when less heroic animals would give 
up the contest, Distance separated the three 
half-brothers ; each won renown on fields wide- 
ly apart. Each was claimed the superior of 
the other, and it was the fond dream of enthu- 
siastic turfmen to bring them together in a race 
for the honors of supremacy. But the dream 
was never realized. The controversy between 
the friends of Kentucky and Asteroid, especial- 
ly, was marked with much feeling, and the 
names of the two horses were daily in the 
mouths of thousands. In September, 1866, the 
people were gratified by the announcement that 
Asteroid had arrived at Jerome Park, had come 
from the West to meet Kentucky on the thea- 
tre of his triumphs, He was engaged to run 
in the Inauguration stake at Jerome Park, and 
Kentucky eould not avoid meeting him here. 
When it was known that Asteroid had left his 
paddock at Woodburn to journey East, the ex- 
citement was intense in turf circles, and the 
trains brought to New York crowds from all 
parts of the Union, even from far-off Texas. 
The coming race was the all-absorbing topic 
of conversation. Every morning hundreds of 
visitors went out to Jerome Park to see the 
horses at work. Asteroid was one of the grand- 
est-looking horses that ever trod the turf, and 
one had but to see him to Iecam to admire, 
Kentucky was also a magnificent - appearing 
animal, and his friends maintained confidence 
in his prowess. But one Sunday morning a 
gloom fell upon all hearts. Lip spoke to lip, 
and the intelligence rapidly spread that Aste- 
roid had broken down in a trial gallop in the 
mud—had sprung a tendon, and his career 
as a racer was abruptly brought to a close. 
The disappointment was great. Sad faces were 
seen on all the drives leading to the Park; and, 
as the story was told, a tear dimmed more 
than one eye unnsed to weeping. Asteroid 
returned to the West to luxuriate in the stud; 
and the fond dream of seeing him measure 
strides with Kentucky was at an end. Ken- 
tucky was not satisfied with the laurels he had 
won. He aspired to eclipse the great perform- 
ance of his sire. He was backed to run against 
time—four miles in 7 minutes and 20 seconds, 
carrying 120 pounds. The trial took place 
Thursday, October 17, 1867, in the presence of 
| twenty thousand people at Jerome Park. The 
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day was beautiful, one of the softest of glori- 
ously tinted autumn. Kentticky was badly 
ridden, was out-paced in the first two miles, 
and he lost the race by eleven and three-quar- 
ter seconds. ‘The only time that the people 
ever saw him show signs of distress on the turf 
was coming down the home stretch, in the last 
mile; he was weak, tottering, and his courage 
failed him. Had he been properly managed, on 
that lovely October day, we do not think that 
he eould have been successful, The task was 
too great for him—he was overmatched. He 
carried too much weight; and every ounce tells 
upon the speed and endurance of a horse, es- 
pecially in a struggle of four miles. By weight 
you can reduce the fleetest and gamest racer 
in the world to the level of the most common 
hack. Kentucky is not a stronger horse than 
Lexington was, and Lexington, when he ran 
four miles in 7 minutes 19$ seconds, carried 
but 103 pounds. 

The rivalry between Norfolk, Asteroid, and 
Kentucky, though exciting a little unpleasant 
feeling between men of different sections, was 
a good thing for the turf. The war had swept 
away the racing institutions of the South; the 
breeding studs were broken up, and the blood- 
horse bridled and made to do service in the 
army. When the sounds of strife were heard 
throughout the land, life currents gushed from 
ghastly wounds, and homes were desolate, the 
people had no heart for the pastimes of the 
turf; racing was abandoned, horses of royal 
lineage scattered; and, when the war closed, 
the old jockey clubs were disorganized—bank- 
rupt. The performances of the three great 
sons of Lexington roused sinking courage, and 
directed attention to the turf. It was a thea- 
tre on which men of all political opinions could 
meet in social enjoyment; it called the thoughts 
from the harrowing scenes of the past, and gave 
a silver ining to the dark cloud which over- 
hung the future. The people were sick of war 
and the wrangles growing out of it, and they 
turned to the turf with eagerness. It was the 
only practical means of reunion at the time. 
Men who, a few months before, had faced each 
other on the battle-field, stood side by side 
on the race-course, enthusiastically applaud- 
ing the silken-coated thorough-breds. Where 
the horses ran, there the men from the South 
and the men from the North met to exchange 
cordial greetings. The rivalry between Aster- 
oid, Kentucky, and Norfolk added fuel to the 
flame, and the racing fever grew hotter day 
after day. The fever spread, and the glory of 
the turf was revived in the North. Men of 
capital came to the support of racing, and the 
management of the parks was made above re- 
proach, Fashion smiled upon each enterprise, 
and the shame of the past—the disgrace which 
attended the decline of the Long Island eourses 
—was forgotten, At Paterson, at Secaucus, 
and at Saratoga, crowds assembled to witness 
the speed contests ; 
was constructed, and the gates thrown open to 


and when Jerome Park | 


the public, Fashion erected her throne on the 
club-house balcony, and from it sent forth her 
imperial edicts. As the South prospered anew 
she began to reorganize her jockey clubs, and 
to-day the turf is in a flourishing condition. 
Mobile has her Magnolia Course, New Orleans 
her Metairie Course, Memphis her Chickasaw 
Jockey Club, Nashville her Blood-Horse Asso- 
ciation, Louisville her Woodlawn Course, Lex- 
ington her Association Course, St. Louis her 
Laclede Jockey Club, Cincinnati her Buckeye 
Jockey Club, Zanesville her racing park, Chil- 
icothe the same, New York her Jerome Park, 
and Saratoga her popular course. In addi- 
tion to these, running meetings, since the war, 
have been held at Chicago, Narraganset Park, 
Springfield (Massachusetts), Boston, Columbus, 
Ohio, and other places. The two New Jersey 
courses, Paterson and Secaucus, were unable to 
stand up against the powerful rivalry of Jerome 
Park, and for two years they have been under a 
cloud; but a magnificent racing park is in course 
of eonstruction at Long Branch, which will be 
thrown open to the public in the summer of 
1870. At nearly all of the well-established 
courses two meetings, spring and fall, are held 
every year; and, owing to a diversity of cli- 
mate, they are so arranged as not to conflict 
with each other, in addition to making the turf 
games as regular and eternal as the roll of the 
seasons. When the parks are deserted in the 
North, the courses in the South ring with the 
clatter of hoofs. ‘The members of each club or 
association are drawn from the wealthiest and 
most. induential ranks of society. ‘The Ameri- 
can Jockey Club is the wealthiest of all the 
clubs. Such prominent gentlemen and capital- 
ists as Messrs. Belmont, Sanford, Duncan, 
Jerome, and Morris, are leading controllers of 
racing at Jerome Park. 

Racing is the most expensive amusement in 
the world. To keep up a first-class stable of 
runners requires a vast outlay of money—from 
$50,000 to $100,000 a year, The owners of 
race-horses generally are men of fortune, who 
go upon the turf for pleasure, not profit. It is 
a royal sport, beyond the reach of modest in- 
comes; and, as wealth is inclined to be am- 
bitious and arrogant, racing is adopted as a 
pastime by those who have riches and leisure, 
and who aspire to lead where the vulgar crowd 
can not follow. It has received the patronage 
of kings and the support of the nobility in Eu- 
rope, and neither its origin nor its history is 
humble. This is the pride and boast of turf- 
men. It is well that racing is an expensive 
luxury, for its being so renders it all the more 
attractive to men of fortune. They make it 
their amusement, spend money lavishly, and, 
through trials of speed and a spirit of cmula- 
tion, direct thought to the problem of breeding, 
and encourage the improvement of the horse. 

To breed successfully, one must understand 
the principles of blood. The horse is judged 
by pedigree, speed, endurance, and form. A 
single obscure cross is a taint in lineage that, 
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the well-advised tnrfman can not overlook. 
The blood that flows in the animal's veins must 
be as pure as the water that gushes from the 
crystal spring. An uncontaminated pedigree 
for five generations makes the horse thorough- 
bred. It is the great study to keep the blood 
pure, and to so combine the crosses as to blend 
the highest rate of speed with the greatest en- 
durance and the most gracefnl form. The 
largest and most successful breeder in the 
world was the late Robert Aitcheson Alexan- 
der. He was born in Kentucky, was educated 
at Cambridge, England, under the direction of 
his uncle, Sir William Alexander; and, on his 
return to this country, he gave his attention to 
breeding. He was possessed of large fortune, 
and was able to carry out his ideas on a grand 
sealc, He made his Kentucky farm, Wood- 
burn, the largest breeding estate in the world, 
not even excepting that wealthy corporation, 
the Rawcliffe Stud Company of England. In 
1856 his colors, blue and white, first appeared 
upon the turf. He was unsuccessful for a time, 
but perseverance secured to him the most for- 
midable racing stnd in America. He establish- 
ed annual sales, in which his yearling eolts were 
sold at anctiou. ‘These sales at Woodburn farm 
were, and still are, popular. At one of them, 
in the bright month of June, you meet gentle- 
men from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. R.A. Alexander never married ; the 
thorough-bred claimed his warmest love. Still, 
though modest and unassuming, he was polish- 
ed in society. He died Deecmber 1, 1867, aged 
forty-eight years, simply of prostration. He 
never was strong, and the cares of his great 
breeding estate told upon the worn machinery. 
The fuel burned out, the motive-power was ex- 
hausted,-and then there was a tremble of the 
feebly revolving wheel, followed by a silent 
clog. Mr. Alexander did more in his short 
life for the improvement of the blood-horse 
than any other man in America. Woodburn 
is still a vast breeding estate, carried on by 
A. John Alexander, the successor of his broth- 
er, and, like him, a bachelor. 

Of the men of fortune who recently have es- 
‘tablished breeding farms, we may mention Au- 
gust Belmont, Esq., Mr..M. H. Sanford, the most 
liberal of American turfmen, and R. W. Camer- 
on. Lewis G. Morris, Esq., is one of the oldest of 
Eastern breeders. Kentucky at this time takes 
the lead as the “ blood-horse region” of Amer- 
ica, althongh the breeding of thorough-breds, 
to greater or less extent, is carried on in Mary- 
land, Virginia, the Carolinas, Alabama, Missjs- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, California, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey. The war opened the cyes of the people to 
the superior qualities of the blood-horse, es- 
pecially his powers of enduranee. The Con- 
federate eavalry was most often successful be- 
cause it was better mounted than the Federal, 
the Northern States, as a mass, having given 
but little attention to the breeding of thorough- 
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breds. As the Federal army penetrated the 
Southern State’, horses of unquestioned pedi- 
gree fell into the hands of the officers; and 
when Lee surrendered to Grant, a great many 
of the purest bred stallions in the eountry, here- 
tofore the exclusive property of the South, were 
disseminating their blood throughout the North. 
While the war broke up many select breeding 
studs, it scattered noble sires and aristocratic 
dams in such a mamner as to lead to the gen- 
eral improvement of the horse in America. 
Time is regarded as a test of merit; but it 
is not infallible, since atmosphere alone has a 
marked effect upon the flight of a horse; and 
atmosphere is not always the same. ‘The 
changing elastieity of traeks also influences 
time. A horse capable of making fast time 
may ruu in fields where he is not forced to put 
forth his greatest effort, and he may score vie- 
tory after victory without astonishing the world 
with a performance that renders necessary the 
revision of the time reeord. When some horses 
are forced to their mettle they surprise us by 
the rapidity of their flight, and play hayoe with 
the seconds. It is safe, however, to assert that 
none but a good horse can go so fast as to claim 
special mention. Therefore a table of the fast- 
est time is not without interest, or even value: 


Three-qnarters of a mile, in 1 minute 1748 seconds, 
by Narraganset, at Narraganset Park, Ancust 25, 
1868. 

One mile, in 1 minnte 44 seconds, by Legal Tender, 
at Buckeye Course, Cincinnati, June 23, 1865; track 
thirty feet short of a mile, and horse carried 18 pounds 
less than his proper weight; track has siuce been 
lengthened to a full mile. 

One mile, in 1 minute 441/ seconds, by Revolver, sec- 
ond heat, at Buckeye Course, May 30, 1866. 

One mile, in 1 minnte 44/ seconds, by Mammona, 
first heat, at Lexington, Kentucky, 1862. 

One mile, in1 minute 433¢ seconds, by Herzog, threc 
years old, at Buckeye Course, May 25, 1869. Herzog’s 
time, up to this date, is the best on record, siuce he car- 
ried the proper weight, and ran two heats same race— 
1 minute 45 seconds; 1 minnte 4336 secouds., 

One mile, in 1 minute 43% seconds, by Versailles, 
Herzog’s half-brother, three years old, at Buckeye 
Course, September 21, 1869. Full weight up. 

One mile, in 1 minnte 4434 seconds, by Pompey 
Payne, Herzog’s half-brother, three years old, at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, second heat, carrying 90 ponnds, 
May 17, 1869. 

One mile, in1 minute 453g seconds, by Geueral Duke, 
two years old, full weight, Buckeye Course, September 
26, 1867. 

One mile, in 1 minute 45 seconds, by Hamburg, two 
years old, proper weight, at Buckeye Course, Septem- 
ber 23, 1869. ' 

One mile, in 1 minute 4S seconds, by Climax, aged 
nine years, carrying 148% pouuds, 4 crushiug weicht, 
at Jeronie Park, July, 1868. 

One mile and a quarter, in 2 minutes 10 seconds, by 
Narraganset, at Saratoga, August 4, 1869. 

Two miles, in 3 minutes 343/ seconds, by Hegira, 
catch weight, at Metairie Course, New Orleans, No- 
vember 23, 1850. ; 

Two miles, in 3 minntes 35% seconds; 3 minutes 
38% seconds, by Lancaster, proper weight, at Lexing- 
ton, Keutucky, September 12, 1867. 

Two miles, in 3 minutes 364 seconds: 8 minutes 38 
seconds, by Asteroid, at Woodlawn Course, Lonis- 
ville, Kentucky, June 6, 1865. The first mile of the 
second heat was run in 1 minute 44 seconds, 

Two and a qnarter miles, in 4 minutes 13g seconds, 
by Kentucky, at Saratoga, August, 1865. 
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Two and a half miles, in 4 minutes 8734 seconds, by 
General Yorke, at Narraganset Park, August 26, 1868. 

Three miles, in 5 minutes 273¢ scconds; 5 minutes | 
291¢ seconds, by Norfolk, at Sacramento, California; | 
September 23, 1865, 

Four miles, in 7 minutes 2634 seconds, by Idlewild, 
full weight, on Long Island, June 25, 1863. 

Four miles, in 7 minutes 193, seconds, by Lexington, | 
five years old, carrying 103 pounds, at Metairie Course, : 
New Orleans, April 2, 1855. Lexington also ran in 7 
minutes 2324 seconds, at New Orleans, April 14, 1855, 
defeating Lecomte. 

By the above table we see that Herzog’s one 
mile in 1 minute 434 seconds is the best mile 
performance on record, since the track was the 
proper length, and he carried the full weight 
allotted to three-year-olds. It is claimed that 
the French horse, Gladiateur, the hero of the 
triple event of the English turf, in 1865, ran a 
mile, at Newmarket Course, in 1 minute 38 sec- 
onds; but as in England time is not accepted 
as a test, and is not officially taken, the record 
is questioned. Saunterer, it is also asserted, 
ran a mile in England in 1 minute 40% seconds. 
Be this as it may, it is our opinion that neither 
Gladiateur nor Saunterer, in best form, could 
have finished a mile quicker at Cincinnati than 
Herzog did on the 25th of May, 1869. This 
most promising three-year-old, we regret to 
write, has died since he placed 1.43% on the, 
time record. 

The genius of Troye has preserved to us the 
forms of nearly all the prominent racers since | 
the memorable strnggle of Henry and Eclipse. 
His name is linked with the stirring events of 
half a century ago. His portraits grace the 
walls of cultivated homes in all parts of the 
New World, and are found in many of the gal- 
leries of the Old. Mr.’Troye, though advanced 
in years, is still alive, and devoted to art. He is 
emphatically the Landseer of America. His 
face and figure are striking. Tall, well-pro- 
portioned, and no stoop in his shoulders, not- | 
withstanding he verges on fourscore years. He 
wears his hair long, and it falls in gray masses | 
down his back. He is eccentric, both in dress 
and manner, and has a contempt for that por- 
tion of mankind having no sympathy with aris- 
tocratic institutions. The wealthiest and most 
cultivated men of the last decade were his warm 
personal friends; and, if you talk with him long, 
he is very apt to remind you of the fact. His 
speech is affected, inclining to a drawl. Those 
who know him well admire his genius, while 
smiling at his eccentricities; and they often 


that they dress for an opera. 


ask themselyes why the gifted should be pecul- 
iar. When Kentucky was prominently on the 
turf, Troye painted the horse in three different 
positions. These portraits were much admired ; 
and one day a well-known turfman, for whom 
the artist had no particular liking, met Mr. T. 
in a railroad car. He spoke enthusiastically of 
the paintings, and then endeavored to draw the 
old man into a conversation. Troye listened 
with an expression of annoyance on his face, | 
then abruptly asked: ‘* Mr. , if I mistake not, | 
you are well versed in the art of training horses?” 
The truth was modestly admitted, and the artist 


was forced to listen to a glowing eulogy of a fa- 
mous horse owned by the turfman. In a few 
minutes Troye cut short the stream of eloquence 
by coolly glancing over the morning paper that 
he had recommenced reading, and speaking in 
his most affected drawl: ‘* Re-ally, vary fine! 
Do you know, Sir, that you have a wre-marka- 
ble appreciation of the fine arts; that is, wre- 
markable for one who was brought up in a sta- 
ble?” The conversation abruptly ended here, 
and from that day to this Troye has had one 
more enemy in the world. 

The inauguration of Jerome Park gave brill- 
ianece to the new era of the turf. ‘This course, 
fitted up with all the elegance that wealth could 
devise, was made a very attractive spot. The 
police kept the rough element in check, and 
fashion flaunted her skirts in the bright, cheery 
sunshine, And now there is no place on the 
American continent where such regal display is 
seen as on a race day at Jerome Park. ‘The 
belles of New York, apparently, are never so 
happy as when promenading the Club-honse 
balconies, or flirting on the Grand Stand. They 
dress for a race with the same elaborate care 
The drive from 
New York to the Park is a lovely one; and, 
when the colors of the American Jockey Club 
float in the breeze, it is crowded with the most 
stylish equipages—carriages, tandems, and four- 
in-hands. We remember seeing on the Grand 
Stand at’ Jerome Park, at one time, General 
Grant, Admiral Farragut, and Madame Ris- 
tori. ‘To join in the promenade on the green- 
sward in front of the stands, look up at the 
crowd, dazzling in dress and beauty, listen to 
the strains of music that come surging over the 
little valley from the Clab-honse hill, and to 
gaze upon the thorough-breds on the quarter 
stretch, aglow with excitement and mounted by 
the gayly-dressed jockeys, is to feel a grand 
thrill in the veins, to dream of enchanted land. 
The picture is a beautiful one; for we have the 
poetry of sound, the poetry of form, and the 
poetry of motion blended into one harmonious 
whole. The fame of the meetings at Jerome 
Park spread over the country, stimulating the 
organization of new jockey clubs, and leading to 
the revival of the old clubs. 

At Saratoga the race days are almost as brill- 
iant as at the aristocratic Park located in the 
beautiful suburbs of New York city. The prod- 
igals who wander to the Springs during the sum- 
mer solstice regard race week as an important 
event in the flow of their fashionable lives. 

Those who follow the turf as a profession 
have a good deal of hard work to perform—a 
work colored here and there, however, by the 
rosy hues of romance. To be a trainer of 
horses one must have a knowledge of physiol- 
ogy and medicine, and he must be a close ob- 
server and a clear reasoner, The horse is dif- 
ficult to understand, and to prepare him for a 
severe race is a delicate operation. Too much 
work is debilitating, and too little fails to clear 
the yeins and lungs, and to strengthen the mus- 
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cles. <A successful trainer must graduate in 


the rough school of experience. 


generally drawn from the humblest ranks of 
life. They most frequently are orphans, street 


The stable-| 
boys—employed as riders, rubbers, ete.—are | 


therefore, we generally find that shame is the 
fruit of tolerance. The best interests of the 
turf demand that those who are appointed to 


interpret and enforce the law at every meeting 


Arabs in our great cities, who are fascinated by | 


the glitter of the turf; and, when connected 
with a racing stable, they lead a nomadic life, 
The stable travels from park to park—roaming 
from the Atlantic to beyond the Mississippi, and 
from the great chain of lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico; and the boys, as a part of the stable, 
have no settled home. They grow up among 
the horses, sleep with them, and bestow upon 
them the pure affection of the heart. The de- 
feat of their favorite depresses them, brings 
tears into their eyes; while victory makes each 
face radiant with joy. During the running of 
a race they may hear the murmurs of the crowd, 
but they do not see the brilliant throng; they 
have eyes alone for the horse that carries the 
colors of their stable in the contest. It is a 
rough school in which to live; but rude contact 
with the cold, practical world sharpens the wits, 
develops the kcen faculties of the brain; and al- 
most invariably you find, in weighing the jockey, 
an old head on young shoulders. Some of the 
boys grow up into prosperous men; but most 
of them remain true to their early iustincts, and 
rush through the world indifferent to the smiles 
or frowns of fortune. : 

The turf is what General B. F. Butler would 
call a law unto itself. Its rules are carefully 
drawn, and provision is made for almost every 
possible coutingency. ‘The racing code is broad 
and technical and it is more closely observed, 
and more ably expounded, than is the civil code 
in many sections of our country. In the West- 
ern and Southern States they have a turf con- 
gress, in which each association is represented ; 
and this congress frames and adopts rules for 
the government of all the associations included 
within the congressional district. The Eastern 
associations, thus far, have not organized a con- 
gress; but there is an understanding between 
them which gives general scope to the law and 
preserves harmonious action. For instance, 
an offense against one association is regarded 
an offense against all; and ifa trainer, jockey, 
or horse is placed under ban by one association, 
he is denied the privileges of the other courses 
until the association that inflicted the penalty 
grants him full pardon. The law is strict, and 
being general in charaeter, but few who follow 
racing as a profession eare to openly violate it, 
The law is definite, and so long as it is rigidly, 
impartially administered, the turf will remain 
pure. But neglect to enforce it, and disgrace 
and ruin are sure to follow. Unfortunately, it 
will not do to be tolerant to those who make a 
racing code an imperative necessity. They are 
naturally inclined to break beyond all restrain- 
ing influences, and they have a confused idea 
of the trne meaning of forbearance. ‘The tempt- 
ations to override the law are many ; the tempt- 
er is strong, while the tempted are weak, and, 


shall be firm and just. We do not want justice 
tempered with mercy, but justice in its naked, 
stony, herovie form. ‘This is an absolnte neces- 
sity now, for the reason that the turf has been 
invaded by men who are devoid of a nice sense 
of honor, They have purchased stables, not to 
race for pleasure, but to make their horses a 
means of speculation, Such men may be ex- 
cluded from membership in the jockey clubs, 
but the privilege of entering and running their 
horses under the law can not well be denied 
them. When they nominate a horse for an 
event they pledge themselves to abide by the 
law; and unless the law is carefully guarded, 
speculation is nothing more or less than down- 
right robbery. Men of this character aided in 
breaking np the old jockey clubs, and in mak- 
ing the turf a by-word in the North. Charity 
folded them under her wing, and then the glory 
of Long Island departed. Surely the present 
should: profit by the story of the past. It is 
plain to those who have studied recent events 
that danger again threatens the turf, and prompt 
action is required to avert the danger, Frail 
humanity always has manifested a strong dis- 
position to speculate. We can not keep down 
speculation, but we can throw restraining in- 
fluences around it, and prevent it from running 
to crazy extremes. The racing code encour- 
ages speeulation by legalizing betting. And for 
what? It is safe to say, to gratify the depraved 
appetites of about one hundred and fifty men 
of questionable character. Watch at Saratoga, 
or Jerome Park, where you please, the crowd 
that gathers around the pool stand. Meeting 
after meeting the faces are the same. Those 
who bid in the pools are professional gamblers. 
A gentleman of respectable business connec- 
tions does not like to be seen in that wrangling 
crowd. If he wants to back a horse, he quietly 
lays the wager with one or more of his friends, 
or he sends an agent to operate for him around 
the pool stand. Who was it that excited the 
storm of passion in front of the judges’ stand at 
Saratoga, at the close of the Vauxhall-Bayonet 
race last summer? Certainly not those gentle- 
men whose names are respected on Change, are 
honored in literary, scientific, or commercial 
circles. These men went to the Springs for 
recreation, for pleasure, and they are not wont 
to forget themselves, to stoop from the true dig- 
nity of a gentleman. They were pleased spec- 
tators of the tourney, and had little interest, 
aside from personal feeling, in the defeat or suc- 
cess of anyhorse. Who, then, were the brawl- 
ers? Who but the professional gamblers that 
follow from meeting to meeting, and live upon 
the spoils that they gather! And it is for this 
handful of professional men that the law legal- 
izes betting. Carefully analyze the question, and 
soberly weigh it, gentlemen of the jockey clubs, 
and then tell us if the benefit derived from sueh 
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a law is worth more to you than the scandal 
which grows out of it, , 

We do not claim that speculation can be 
abolished from the race-course; but we insist 
that the deciding of bets should not be made 
one of the duties of the official judges. Legal- 
izing betting encourages promiscuous gambling; 
and promiscuous gambling excites passion, and 
points the way to fraud. ‘The people who fill 
the grand stands and give refinement to turf 
gatherings are indifferent to the gains or losses 
of the betting ring; if they speculate at all, it 
is among themselves, and on a small scale. 
They do not make a business of betting, but 
have just enough at stake to give them keener 
interest in the running of the horses; and, re- 
sult as the race may, they part with or accept 
the trifle at hazard without regarding it in the 
light of a business transaction. These people 
give prosperity and glory to the turf. They 
delight in the games that call forth qualities of 
speed and endurance; and racing will remain 
a popular pastime with them until the scandals 
drive them from the course. The surest way to 
keep down scandal is to abolish the betting 
rules, and to firmly enforce the law, no matter 
who is at fault. Danger threatens to bring the 
new and brilliant era of the turf to a disgrace- 
ful close; but if the jockey clubs are wise the 
danger will be averted. 
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ROFESSOR HERON used often to go up 
to talk with Mr. Reed in those days about 
the alluvial deposits, the latest asteroid, the 
effects of climate on character, the philosophy 
of the Greeks, the civilization of the Chinese, 
the mummied kings of old Egypt. On one 
such day Gillian came into the room. It is 
true, the Professor had seen her before—she 
had been wont to pass before his vision as a 
ray of light might, without attracting any par- 
ticular regard; no, I am wrong there, he would 
have paused to analyze a ray of light; he had 
never once paused to divine Gillian, though she 
had been often in the room, bringing the fruit, 
the pipes, sometimes sitting there at her work. 
His telescopic glance swept all the fields of air 
and earth, but had failed to take into account 
this pretty insect fluttering at his elbow. But 
to every heart, however deeply interwoven with 
the operations of science, there comes an instant 
of individual revelation, when the soul knows it~ 
self, comprehends its own unique aims and sat- 
isfactions. And so now when his eyes fell 
upon Gillian they remained fixed there, so to 
speak. He experienced an uneasy and unfa- 
miliar sensation when their glances met, like 
the shock of a battery. And did Gillian ob- 
serve this change? Perhaps so, for a smile, 
like the sheen of a star, rested upon her face, 
seemed to radiate from her soul and suifuse her 
whole being; for a young and lovely woman 
does not suffer her presence to be ignored for 
long without taking vengeance at last. ‘s 


So, suddenly, the Professor began to put 
forth new traits of character; having studied 
the heavenly bodies so long, he began to bethink 
himself of the earthly, He threw aside his shab- 
by garments, he paid attention to the color of 
his tie, to the polish of his boots, to the com- 
plexion of his shirt frills, to the suggestions of 
his barber, 

One day when he rang at Mr. Reed’s door, 
Gillian herself opened it. Her father was not at 
home’; would the Professor come in and wait? 
Wait with that divinity to attend him? What 
better thing could he do? Walk out with ker, 
perhaps, into green lanes and blossoming fields. 

‘*Miss Gillian,” he faltered, ‘‘the day is so 
fine, it seems a wrong to waste it indoors; will 
you come out and walk with me?” 

“1?” said Gillian; ‘‘and with you?” 

‘Ts it too much to ask?” gravely and sadly; 
‘fox perhaps you have an engagement ?” 

“Yes,” she answered; ‘‘I am housekeeper. 
I should be glad to go, but you sce I am like a 
child tied to the door-knob.” 

‘But you would be glad to go,” he repeat- 
ed; “that is a most gracious refusal. Then I 
will stay and help you to keep house, if I may.” 

They went into the family room together 
then, where Gillian had been interrupted in 
watering her plants, ‘‘You will excuse me,” 
she asked, ‘‘if I attend to these thirsty beings ?” 
as she went about her graceful business. But 
what would she say next? Evidently he was 
waiting for her to speak; she could think of no- 
thing worthy of the situation. To talk to the 
learned Professor about her narcissus, about the 
last novel she had read, about last Sunday's 
sermon, seemed simply absurd. What then? 
The burden of her ignorance was weighing 
upon her with exceeding heaviness; she re- 
sembled a blighted flower that hung its head. 
There was Orion, to be sure, and the last com- 
et, and—and—oh, how intolerable it would be 
to spend one’s life with a learned professor, and 
never dare to say one’s soul was one’s own for 
fear of running against some profound meta- 
physical contradiction! And here, in her per- 
plexity, she overturned her favorite ivy. Pro- 
fessor Heron sprung to the rescue in season to 
save it from destruction. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘‘if 
any thing had happened to it I should not have 
forgiven vou. See, it is like a beautiful thought 
that wanders whither it will, perpetually in- 
spired with new strength to lift itself nearer 
heaven !” 

“What a blundering sentence!” he thought; 
‘*she will take me for a droning old book-worm! 
Oh, that I might exchange some of the pro- 
fundities of the craft for the graces of small-talk; 
for the touch and go of everyday conversation !” 

“* Perhaps,” he continued aloud, seized by a 
sudden inspiration—“ perhaps you have never 
heard of the old legend of the ivy?” 

**No; I have read so little; I have studied 
not at all,” she apologized. 

“That doesn’t signify,” he reassured her; 
“it makes one stupid to study—” 
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“T shouldn't suspect it. But the legend— 
the ivy ?” 

‘Oh yes, the ivy! Once upon a time, as 
all old-fashioned stories begin, there was a beau- 
tiful girl who had a lover; I dare say she had 
more than one—beautiful girls usually have, I 
believe. She had blue eyes, too, this lovely 
girl; I have seen eyes that resembled hers. 
You have blue eyes; have you not, Miss Gil- 
lian ?” 

‘¢ But I like brown ones better; I wish your 
beautiful girl had had brown eyes.” 

‘¢Qh! I am positive that they were blue; 

the legend doesn’t say so, but I have never 
thought of her otherwise ; blue eyes are so much 
kinder; they absorb the light; sometimes they 
are like deep wells, clear as crystal, where you 
can detect ail that goes on below; sometimes 
they build np walls of lapis lazuli between you 
and the soul beyond. The doctrine of— Ex- 
cuse me. I will not digress further. Well, 
then, this lady with the beautiful blue eyes—ay, 
you may smile; a smile is to the face what sun- 
shine is to the earth—” 
** A problem in proportion,” interrupted Gil- 
lian. . . 
‘* An illumination, and a creative force. But 
we shall never catch up with the legend at this 
rate; so, if you will trnst me, this lady treated 
her lover unkindly ; he asked her to marry him, 
and she answered, ‘Wait.’ By-and-by he 
urged the question. ‘A patient waiter is no 
loser,’ she replied. But he persisted yet the 
third time. ‘This is the last,’ said he; ‘if I 
am to wait now it will be forever.’ Still she, 
secure in her charms, returned, ‘ Wait forever, 
then, sweet Sir.’ So he took her at her word, 
and traveled into foreign countries; and one 
day she grew sick with longing for him, and 
she sent her messenger abroad, saying she was 
waiting for his return. 

*** And a patient waiter is no loser,’ he sent 
her answer, And so, waiting and longing, one 
day she died; and when the spring blossomed 
in the land, behold, a strange plant putting up 
its leaflets above her grave, which grew and 
throve and waxed strong and threw out its arms 
in all directions, journeying further and further 
every day, as if reaching after something be- 
youd, till the country people swore it was the 
lady’s soul traveling to overtake her lover,” 

“What a retribution!” remarked Gillian. 
‘Yet I would rather be traveling on his foot- 
steps than be rooted ona grave. It would seem 
like growing nearer to him, as if one were, some- 
how, serving him.” 

‘*But what a thankless office: constant ef- 
fort, with no reward in store. For, you see, she 
has not yet overtaken him; she still stretches 
and pushes forward. Root her where you will, 
she is off and away like any truant.” 

‘*But when one loves, you see, one doesn’t 
stop to count the cost, or measure the recom- 
pense—at least, I suppose not.” 

**You are quite right. Ah, here is your fa- 
ther!” and then Gillian slipped away. 


One night Professor Heron went to Mrs. 
Lavender’s reception. He had had a dozen 
minds about going; but when, on entering, he 
eaught sight of Gillian, he blessed his stars, and 
was just on the point of taking forcible posses- 
sion of her, when a young man of the period 
whisked her off to join the Lancers. So the 
Professor contented himself with looking on, 
while this mustached youth elasped her hand 
and whispered in her ear. The Professor gnawed 
his own silky mustache dangerously; if he could 
only dance, he would not suffer this thing. He 
could reckon the flight of comets, he could weigh 
the universe ; but I verily believe he would, at 
that moment, lave willingly resigned his chair, 
and forgotten his lore, if he might thereby have 
been endowed with a sudden knowledge of the 
Lancers! Some dowagers at his elbow, but 
shielded from him by a eurtain partially looped 
over their retreat, were gossiping quictly by 
themselves; now and then he caught a word 
or sentence without giving heed; now and then 
the flutes blew out a strain as sweet as sum- 
mer wind, and drowned their chat. ‘‘ They 
would make such a fine couple” eame to him 
by-and-by, from he hardly knew where; had 
the violins spoken, or the group behind him ? 
And of whom? Gillian and the young man in 
whose arms she was floating further and fur- 
ther away from himself ?—for the Lancers had 
dissolved into a waltz. Was this evening but 
an epitome of his life, in which he should al- 
ways see her floating further and further away 
from him, in the arms of another? ‘‘ They are 
so admirably suited to each other in years, in 
tastes, and pursuits,” continued the taunting 
voice, ‘‘and Miss Gillian will have nothing 
when her father dies!” So, perhaps, he was 
not suited to Miss Gillian in any respect—so 
much older, so mueh absorbed in abstruse sci- 


ences; plainly, people had not thought of conp- 


ling them together; he would have been angry 
if they had, and he was now angry that they 
had not, At least, he would make his adieux, 
and go to the dressing-room for hishat. This 
was no place for him; there evidently was no 
place for him out of the study; he had swerved 
from his orbit for a little, only to find how little 
it eomforted him; he had dreamed of a fireside 
and a home, but such dreams were not for him. 
He was moving away to put his intention into 
execution when Gillian waylaid him. 

**You have not spoken to me to-night!” she 
said, poutingly. 

** And you have not given me a chance,” he 
returned, brightening. 

“People who want chanees usually know 
how to make them,” she persisted. ‘I have 
been wondering what you were thinking about, 
leaning against the mantle there, while we 
were dancing. Is it an impertinence ?” 

‘Tam flattered that you find time to think 
of me in such society.” 

‘* One thinks such heaps of things while chas- 
séeing with one’s partner, you know.” 

“‘And hears so many things, too?” laughed 
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tbe Professor. 
Gillian.” 

“You! You do so many better things. I 
wish Z could read Sanserit, and calculate 
eclipses.” 

“Let me teach you.” 

“Qh, I am such a dunce; mathematics al- 
ways gave me a stitch in the side. [havea 
total eclipse of the understanding.” 

It would seem that the Professor had already 
forgotten his intention of going home; for, in- 
stead of fulfilling it, he offered his arm to Gil- 
lian for the balcony. Why should he go now, 
when the evening was just opening to him; 
when he was beginning to feel the exhilara- 
tion of society ; when he was beginning to find 
himself not so far ont of place, after all? So 
he staid and promenaded the balcony, with / 
Gillian’s smiling face upturned to his, with the 
stars, like old familiars, looking on, as if in si- 
lent approbation. 

“Tam keeping you from dancing, I fear,” 
he said at last, awkwardly enough; for how 
could Gillian return that she preferred it? 

“Are you ?” she said; ‘‘but no one has in- 
vited me to dance, you see.” 

“Tf we return to the parlors, no doubt but 
somebody will.” 

‘*J have bored him already,” she thought, | 
regretfully. - ‘I am sucb a simpleton! Oh, I 
wish—I wish—” 

“¢ Miss Reed, shall I have the pleasure of the 
next cotillion with you?” aspired a handsome 
youth, while the Professor lifted the curtain for 
her to pass in before him. 

“Yon see I was rigbt,” he whispered. 

“You always are,” indifferently, ‘‘ whether 
you predict a comet or a cotillion.”. Then, in 
passing, she dropped asprig of mignonnette from 
her hair; the Professor stooped and picked it 
up. “Iwill keep it?” he said, interrogative- 
ly; she looked back and laughed like a pleased 
child. By-and-by he saw her bestow a rose- 
bud from her bouquet on ber partner. The 
Professor threw his bit of mignonnette away in 
anger. When the dancing was all done, and 
while he conducted Gillian to her carriage, he 
said to her: 

“Why did you give him the rose-bud a 

“Why? Oh, because he asked for it, you 
know.” 

‘¢ And do you give whatever one asks for ?” 

‘¢Tivery thing in reason—if I don’t happen 
to want it myself.” 

<<‘ And what things are in reason ?” 

““ Why—rose-buds and—” 

“¢ Mignonnette ?” 

‘Papa says mignonnette is my flower; that 
T am like it, unobtrusive and—” 

‘“¢ Sweet,” supplemented the Professor. 

“Oh dear, I forgot; you will think I’m so 
yain, But yon see I should only give mignon- 
nette to my best—to the people I like very 
much, Good-night.”’ 

“ Good-night,” said the Professor; and then 
he went back into the rapidly thinning parlors, 
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‘J wish I could dance, Miss 


picked up the despised sprig of mignonnette, 
and went home to his solitude and his dreams, 
Thus his days went on, lighted by one sweet 
hope; sometimes he went to Mr. Reed’s, and 
found Gillian alone; sometimes it was Mr. 
Reed who was alone; at other times he sat in 
his study, while Gillian’s face looked at him 
from every page of his book, and Gillian’s voice 
echoed through the loncsome heart; and then, 
before he was aware of it, he would be years 
away in the future with Gillian—that vague, 
delightful future that lent itself to any shape 
of his imagination—for he no longer studied 
the sciences, unless love is a science. 

Of course this sort of thing could not go on 
forever, Je must tell Gillian about it some 
day. And then? Had she a suspicion of bis 
feelings? Did she not regard him merely as 
a tedious book-worm, who amused her father? 
A sort of animated encyclopedia, very conven- 
jent to consult now and then, but good for 
nothing as steady reading? Thus the Pro- 
fessor resorted to various expedients in order 
to determine the nature of her regard for him- 
self. At one time he absented himself for a 
week from her presence, and began to question 
if he did not lose more than he gained by tbe 
process, when she met him with tbe same smil- 
ing face, the same tranquil manner, showing 
nothing of all that flutter and commotion tak- 
ing place under her finely fitting bodice. The 
perturbations of a planet could not escape the 
Professor, but those of a pretty woman were 
quite beyond his skill to detect. After this 
failure he tried her with the merest everyday 
salutation, giving her no further heed, while 
she sat near at work; but he observed no dif- 
ference in her, or perhaps he did not know the 
difference when he saw it. Then he would 
surprise her by a sudden assumption of friend- 
ship; he would press her hand, ever so little, 
in saying good-by; he would put his soul into 
his eyes, and send it inqniring after hers; but 
did she blush, did the eyes sparkle unwonted- 
ly, did the haud thrill in bis grasp? Sooth to 


say, she blushed if he but spoke of the weath- 


er; her eyes had constantly a sparkle of some 
hidden flame refusing to be smothered; and 
then the fingers of most nervous people have a 
touch of tremulousness, experience a kind of 
magnetic shock coming in contact with the fin- 
gers of another. Surely it required more wis- 
dom, more science than Professor Heron could 
command to interpret the heart of this simple 
girl, Yet he kept it always in mind, like a 
hard problem, which puzzles while it fascinates, 
leading on through a labyrinth of figures to a 
wrong result. 

It was about this time that Professor Heron 
took his summer’s vacation, and found it a toil of 
pleasure. Never had the mountains appeared 
so ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable” before; it 
seemed as if the very spirit of beauty had de- 
serted them, and they were no longer any thing 
but purple barriers dividing him from Gillian, 
which gave him a sense of imprisonment and 
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suffocation, All these peaks and perfect out- 
lines, shading off and dissolving into sunlight 
and clond, only suggested to him the inaccessible 
and unattainable. So he left them—they did 
not harmonize with his mood—and returned 
home before his vacation was half completed. 

But sooner or later this doubt that was be- 
ginning to cloud his heavens must end, this 
hope that threatened to vanish into fear must 
be arrested forever, like the fleeting smile petri- 
fied on the marble face, or—he hated to remind 
himself of the alternative. ‘ Why not know the 
worst now?” he thought, leaning out of his study 
window, in the sultry summer weather, while the 
stars wasted in the sky, and the morning opened 
like a white flower with a golden stamen. 
“Why not know the worst now ?” Therefore, 
when the day was spent, when the evening was 
settling down upon the sleepy town, he bent his 
steps to the house of Mr. Reed. He found that 
gentleman smoking on the veranda, and list- 
ening to the pensive air which Gillian eoaxed 
from the old upright piano, in the dark, 


“If love should come, if love should ga, 
*Twere better so, ’twere better so !—" 


Then a chord snapped, aud the song broke off. 

“Sit down, Professor,” said Mr, Reed; “you 
are a welcome stranger. Gillian, bring Mr, 
Heron’s pipe.” 

“No pipe to-night, thank you,” he said, look- 
ing at Gillian, who had appeared in the door- 
way like a faintly outlined shadow, the shadow 
of something, you would haye said, which the 
wind agitated, ; 

““Is that you, Miss Gillian ?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘Are you not afraid of the dark, alone?” 

“Ye treats me as if I were a child,” thought 
Gillian, giving him the tips of her coo] fingers ; 
and then there is no love so exacting as that 
which deems itself slighted. “ Te wil] be soon 
undeceived,” she added. 

‘Girls know how to people the dark,” ex- 
plained Mr, Reed, ‘‘ with their fancies and their 
lovers. Gillian has hers to keep her company 
as well as the rest.” 

“‘Which ?” demanded the Professor, quite 


savagely. . 
“Both. Fancies as well as lovers—ch, Gil- 
lian?” But Gillian was at the piano again, 


drawing ont long-suspended chords, like deep- 
drawn sighs, every one of which struck on the 
Professor’s heart like a blow; every one of which 
said to him, “I could love, but not you ;” every 
one of which answered back to her in antiphon, 
**Ye could love, but not me.” 

“Yes,” pursued Mr. Reed, while Gillian was 
listening to the prophecy of the chords, and 
Heron was trying to forget it. “Yes; my 
Gillian’s life has rounded into an idyl at last. 
You do not find us exactly where you left us, 
my friend. I have often remarked, that affairs 
go on at a dead-level for months, or it may be 
years; but one has only to turn one’s back be- 
fore Fortune steals up and aceomplishcs some 
long-intended design. Is it not so?” 
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“And what,” asked the Professor—‘ what 
has she accomplished for Gillian during my ab- 
sence ?” 

“She has sent Gillian a lover.” 

“That isnot strange. It has not even the ad- 
vantage of being new. She had lovers before.” 

“But this one has announced himself. He 
will not take No for an answer.” 

‘“‘Then doubtless. he will be rewarded With 
Yes. And your—daughter ?” 

“She leaves the decision to me.” 

The Professor made no rejoinder; he did not 
see his way clearly. 

“Well?” Mr. Reed suggested, after a pause. 

* Ts it well that she should hare no bias, for 
or against?” urged Mr. Heron. 

“I don’t say that she hasn’t. I have good 
reason to believe she has, or she wonld haye 
dismissed him at once. She said to me, ire 
Oxford wishes to marry me. What shall I do?’ 
‘ Act your pleasure, my child,’ I answered her. 
‘T act my pleasure when I please you,’ she re- 
turned. ‘Mr, Oxford is devoted to me; he is 
handsome and high-bred ; but. my judgment 
may possibly be worthless in the case. How 
do I know Iam doing rightly if Il accept him?” 

“Ter heart should teach her that,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Heron, slowly. 

‘*But women are not to be judged after onr- 
selves, from our own stand-point,” objected her 
father, “They need the judgment and sanc- 
tion of old and dear friends, to whose opinion 
they have been used to defer. Gillian needs 
your judgment, Professor, and mine, in this 
business. It’s a sentimental whim of hers, I 
tell her; but it’s sincere, all the same,” 

‘Miss Gillian wauts me to tell her when to 
marry!” exclaimed the Professor. ‘Did she 
ask my opiuion ?” 

“Not precisely. I said, ‘Shall I talk to the 
Professor about it ?’ ‘Do,’ she answered ; ‘it 
is of vital importanee to me. It is a time in 
which I need help.’ ” 

“Strange,” thought the Professor, Could 
any living creature, could the whole Universit Vy 
help me to love Gillian better, confirm my good 
opinion of her.” 

“Well?” repeated Mr. Reed, when the silence 
had been sufficiently marked. 

“Well,” echoed the Professor. His voice 
was so terribly thin and weak that, had Gillian 
stopped to listen, she must have known some- 
thing was amiss; bnt she went on with her 
chords remorselessly. 

‘Mr. Oxford is a gentleman and a linguist,” 
he went on to say. ‘Weis as old as I ain,” to 
himself, in parenthesis. ‘He has fortune and 
family. I know of no one to whom a woman 
might intrust her happiness with greater se- 
curity. Iindorse Mr. Oxford in every respect.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my friend,” said 
Mr. Reed. “I knew you would do hiin justiee, 
Gillian will thank you too.” 

**Miss Gillian is welcome,” still speaking in 
that thin, hurt voice. “The elocks are strik- 
ing nine.” 
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‘They are fast, every one of them!” 

“‘T must love you and leave you.” 

“So soon? But you will be coming again; 
it isn’t as if you were away up among the 
mountains,” striking a match to light Mr, 
Heron down the steps; for it was a fancy of 
theirs to sit in the dark on summer nights. 
Mr. Reed had once langhingly observed: ‘Talk- 
ing in the dark is like thinking out loud; one 
doesn’t feel the restraints of an audience. Love 
is easier made in the dark, el, Gillian ?” 

*¢T don’t know, Sir,” Gillian had replied, ‘‘I 
don't think I should care for love that could be 
put out of countenance by daylight.” 

“*Good-night,” said the Professor now, try- 
ing to speak naturally, ‘‘ But, wait, here’s 
Blank’s direction, which you wished me to get 
for you. I took it down in my note-book, I 
had nearly forgotten it. 97 Rue de Beurre.” 

“CA thousand thanks. I intend to send to 
him to procure me a late publication bearing on 
the subject of Pure Reason. I like the way the 
French have of treating the subject. Did you 
not drop something? Ah! I have it—a leaf 
from your note-book.” : 

“Thanks, and good-night again,” returned 
the Professor, ‘*‘How delicious your sweet- 
brier is; it’s enough to insure pleasant dreams 
to sleep in its neighborhood.” 

‘¢So Gillian says.” 

“‘T shall help myself to a rose, then,” con- 
tinued Heron. - “I want a little pleasant dream- 
ing of my own.” 

Had they forgotten Gillian? She sat quite 
still at the piano, wondering about it. Mr. 
Heron had never left her like that before. 
Was he angry with her for having a lover, or 
had she no hold whatever upon his thoughts ? 

Mr. Reed returned soon from escorting the 
Professor to the gate. 

‘¢ Rest easy, little one,” said he; ‘‘ Mr. Heron 
indorses Mr, Oxford in the most generous man- 
ner. He thinks Mr, Oxford is capable of making 
you happy, my child. This is a great comfort 
tome. Did you not hear him?” 

‘*No; Iwas not listening. Then you told 
him. How did he—what did he—say ?” 

“JT have just told you the substance of his 
remarks, child. He recommends Mr. Oxford 
to your good graces; is not that enough?” So 
do the best-intentioned people garble the sim- 
plest conversation. : 

“‘T am obliged to him,” murmured Gillian, 
feebly. i 

‘¢Yes; the Professor is a friend in need, a 
sterling gentleman. JI used to think—that is, 
I once Aalf thought he had a fancy for you him- 
self.” 

*¢You—must—have—been—mistaken.” 

“Doubtless, doubtless. Besides, he would 
have declared himself before this. The Pro- 
fessor is no trifler, nor one to allow another the 
advantage in such an affair, When he has any 
thing to do, he does it with a will.” It never 


occurred to Mr. Reed that one may be energetic | 
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the flight of a comet, and yet slow to believe 
that the planet of Love is a reality in one’s own 
particular sky. ‘+ No,” persisted Mr. Reed ; 
‘the Professor is not a marrying man, I think. 
Te likes pretty women as one likes fine pic- 
tures, or a good prospect from the window; but 
there is nothing personal in his admiration of 
them. Sitting by one’s own hearth, with wife 
and children glorifying it, I don’t believe he 
ever thought of such a thing. You see he has 
no such needs. Science is his sweet-heart.”’ 
Which shows how well Mr. Heron was compre- 
hended by his circle of friends, 

Gillian did not reply to this. Was it possi- 
ble that no woman would ever touch his heart ? 
She was suddenly afflicted with a profound 
pity for the sex. 

She sat there long after her father had gone 
to rest, thinking her tiresome thoughts, bear- 
ing the burden not quite alone, for the Pro- 
fessor, in his lonesome study, was bearing the 
same burden too, but feeling it heavy upon her 
heart, for all that. Plainly, her little scheme 
had not succeeded. Mr. Heron had not fallen 
into the little trap her inexperience had set for 
him. She had thought, “If he cares the least 
little bit in the world for me—and sometimes 
I believe he does—it will move him to know 
that J have another lover ;” not that Gillian was 
one to urge her lovers forward to confession, 
but she would fain set her heart at rest, now 
and forever, concerning the Professor, and she 
judged that she might gather some sort of as- 
surance, pleasant or painful as it might be, 
from his words and actions, following on his 
knowledge of Mr. Oxford’s designs. But as 
far as Gillian could understand, having trusted 
to the ears of another, he had dropped nothing 
that could lead one to suspect his feelings to- 
ward her to be other than those of a cordial 
friend, rejoicing in the prospect of her good 
fortune, Even her father had been struck by 
the Professor’s purely friendly view of the sit- 
uation, and it did not occur to Gillian to, in- 
quire if her father were one to observe faith- 
fully in such a matter, or to comprehend effi- 
ciently, the feelings of a person with whose in- 
tellectual nature only he had held familiar in- 
tercourse. ‘ 

Well, since no one loved her half so truly as 
Myx. Oxford, why not consent to his love? Why 
not make some one happy, though it should be 
at her own expense? Why should Mr. Ox- 
ford be made miserable because she could not 
“‘yeach her rose?” He would come for his 
answer next week; should it be Yes, or No? 

How often we are called to observe upon 
what slight threads our behavior-hangs! If the 
wind had not risen a little gustily, just then, 
very possibly Gillian’s answer would have been 
Yes. Victor Hugo asserts that it was only 
afew drops of rain which decided the fate of 


| Waterloo; so it was but a breath of wind that 


interfered to Mr. Oxford’s discomfiture. Very 
possibly he himself may have felt the wind ris- 


in searching the heavens, speedy in following } ing, as he loitered in his spicy garden, think- 
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ing of Gillian and her answer to his suit; for 
she had desired him to take her negative as a 
finality, and it had only been at his express 
solicitation that she had been brought to con- 
sider it for the space of a week; so it may be 
that he felt the wind rising a little roughly, and 
said, ‘‘ There is going to be a change of weath- 
er,” little guessing how it was to affect his own 
fortunes. So the wind came up from the south- 
east, and bent the syringa-bushes, and rifled the 
sweet-brier, and set a bit of paper floating like 
a great white moth, from one end of the veran- 
da to the other, where Gillian sat, ‘* What on 
earth’s that?” said she, startled by the sudden 
apparition of this piece of white paper that had 
taken wings, and then she put out her hand 
and eaptured it, She carried it into the honse 
and turned up the gas to inspect her trophy— 
memoranda merely—the titles of some German 
scientific works—the name of a strect in New 
York—of a firm in Holland. ‘There was an- 
other side to the paper, however; there always 
is another side to every thing. She turned the 
leaf over and read: ‘‘A Sonnet to Gillian!” 
For 2 moment she covered her eyes with her 
hands, like one coming suddenly from the dark 
into a lighted room. It was an optical delu- 
sion; she did not believe in it. But when she 
chose to open her eyes again, there it was, and 
in the Professor’s handwriting! And to make 
certain of that, she hunted up some notes he 
had addressed to her father, on current sub- 
jects, of no particular private interest, and eom- 
pared them, Therc was not a shadow of doubt. 
It was the Professor’s; he had dropped the 
leaf from his note-book, and it had escaped his 
notice. And then? Why, he must love her, 
after all; she should certainly not say Yes to 
Mr. Oxford now. How could she ever have 
thought of it? 

Now I am aware that the Professor never 
intended this sonnet for publication, and that 
it will not at all advance his literary reputa- 
tion; but in making up the sum of his mis- 
takes I feel bonnd to give it in, as part and 
pareel thereof, premising that Mr, Heron was 
a lover, aud not a poet: 


“Shall I forget you, when long years have flown, 
Aud all the loveliness that is your own 
Has into withered wrinkles grown— 
When the blue lustre of your eyes’ magnificence 
Is but a memory of the bitter tense? 
Ah! while your heart is great as it is good, 
I can not then forget yon if I would. 
Shall I forget you? Oh, when that shall be, 
I must have lost the light from land or sea- 
I must have closed my eyes eternally! 
For while my heart beats, or my spirit lives, 
*Mid all the hopes that gracious Heaven gives, 
To love you still, as here on earth I love, 
Oh, this it is that perfect heaven to prove!” 


But when Gillian had slept on it, she woke 
up with a doubt, giving the same impression ag 
a cloudy day when one wakes and looks for 
sunshine. ‘There might be another Gillian than ! 
herself. ‘Thus, while she poured the coffee for 
her father, she asked, crimsoning to the temples : | 


“Isn't Gillian a rare name, father ?” ’ 
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“Yes; I should say it was somewhat rare. 
Yon were named for your great-grandmother 
De Champs, who was born at sea, her parents 
having fled from France on the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew.” 

*¢ And you have never heard of another Gil- 
lian? I should like to be the only Gillian in 
the world. None of your friends have ever 
spoken of one—Mr. Rydal or—the Professor ?” 

‘Why, I’m not certain about that. Tve 
read of the name; and, now I think of it, there 
was a Gillian Rogers, a music-teacher, who 
boarded in the house with Heron last year, I 
remember it because he used to speak of her 
kindness in playing the music of Bach for him, 
of which he is a particular admirer.” 2 

Gillian’s hand shook at this revelation, and 
riled the coffee. ‘‘I wish Z eould play the 
music of Bach.” She was mortified that even 
in the seclusion of her own heart she had ap- 
propriated what had bcen intended for anoth- 
er. Then, like one drowning, she caught at 
the only straw that presented itself, and asked, 
quite humbly, recurring to the sonnet: 

**T don’t seem to recollect her, Was she 
pretty? Had she blue eyes?” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for her eyes and her mu- 
sic, £ should have ealled her plain. “For the 
music made you forget her features, and at 
last led you to invest them with somewhat of 
its own eharm; and her eyes were black as 
sloes, and brilliant as stars.” 

“Then that is settled,” said Gillian, forget- 
ting herself, and speaking aloud. 

‘“What is settled, child 2” 

**Oh—the eoffee. Isn’t it 2” 

““Indeed, I was just about to remark the con- 
trary. However, one’s coffee can’t always be 
clear asamber. Pass the eream, Gillian. This 
little pitcher descended with the name. They 
say that little pitchers have great ears, If this 
one could only give us the benefit, we should 
hear many fine sayings of the Freneh wits who 
assembled at the table of yonr ancestors.” 

But Gillian eared little for French wits or 
silver heirlooms just then. The possibilities 
of the present were more potent with her than 
any realities of the past, however brilliant. 

But when a fortnight had elapsed, and the 
shadow of the Professor had not darkened their 
doors, Mr, Reed began to grow uneasy. As for 
Gillian, established in certainty, she felt that she 
could now wait patiently a thousand years. 

“IT believe I'll go down to the Professor’s 
room,” said Mr, Reed at last, ‘and ask him 
up to tea to-night.” But he returned in short 
metre, alone and discomfited. 

““What do you suppose has possessed the 
man, Gillian?” he asked. ‘If yon will believe 
it, he has packed up and gone off to the Con- 
tinent !” 

Gillian answered with a vacant stare. 

‘*T feel hurt,” continued her father—“ never 
to come and say good-by. Can we have of- 
fended him 2” 

‘Is it the Professor ye’s telling of?” asked 
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the servant, who was busying herself in the 
room. ‘Sure an’ he left a card of his own, 
an’ I put it in the basket, thinking ye’d be aft- 
er seeing it, to be sure; an’ if ye didn’t, he’d 
be coming again, an’ if wasn’t no great matter 
no way.” 

So the card was hunted up, and found to be 
the bearer of this message, in pencil: 

“Sorry not to find youin. Came to say good-by to 
you all, I sail in the Petrel, for Havre, to-morrow. 
Hope to see you again three years hence; so don’t 
forget. Yours truly, , Raymonp Heron.” 

“Very satisfactory!” growled Mr. Reed. 

*‘ Very sudden!” commented Gillian. ‘* Very 
mysterious—very, very, very cruel!” she add- 
ed, in the solitude of her heart, where a great 
deal was going on, silently and painfully. Three 
years! What should she do with them? 

“¢Mr, Oxford is in the drawing-room, Miss 
Gillian,” announced the servant. 

‘¢He has come for his answer,” whispered 
her father. 

“*T know it,” returned his daughter. 

*‘T confess myself favorable to him. No- 
thing can be urged against him. And then, 
Gillian, remember the Professor.” 

“T shall remember the Professor !” and passed 
into the drawing-room. 


Three years, that seem such an eternity to 
the young, who have not learned the art of 
waiting gracefully—even three years have an 
end, be they ever so barren of pleasure or fruit- 
ful of pain. 

‘© And so does a continental tour,” thought 
Professor Heron, pulling at Mr. Reed’s door- 
bell. ‘Am I cured, or only convalescent? 
Or is love like rays of light, which reach and 
influence us long after the star has left its 
place in heaven?” 

He found Gillian watering her plants, which 
three years of painstaking had created into a 


sort of fragrant wilderness, filling an entire al- 
cove of the parlor. 

*Good-morning!” said he, with the most 
cordial manner at his command. ‘‘I hope I 
find you well, and that three years have not 
sufficed to erase me from your memory.” 

“Professor Heron! I am glad to sce you. 
You bewildered me for an instant.” 

“‘T can understand it. When one is not 
thinking of a person who is supposed to be at 
‘the other end of the earth—” 

“That's just it. I was thinking of you; 
and I was bewildered at having my thonght 
realized so suddenly.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Oxford; this is a most 
gracious welcome home.” 

‘‘Mrs. Oxford!” repeated Gillian, laughing. 
“Tdon’tknowher. Youaremistaken. Iam Miss 
Gillian still. Nobody has taken pity upon me.” 

‘So much the worse for them. But when 
I left, you were going to take pity upon Mr, 
Oxford. How is this?” 

“T did not love Mr. Oxford, Mr. Heron,” 
she answered, quietly. 

‘¢Miss Gillian,” pursued the Professor, “I 
believe I made a mistake in going away.” 

“Do you ?” said Gillian, moving her fingers 
nervously. 

‘Do you think I made another in coming 
back?” He had her hand now, and was read- 
ing her face with an interest he had never 
given to ‘‘Ta Verrier,” to Greek ode or Latin 
hexameter. ‘‘Do you think I made another 
mistake in coming back, Gillian, to ask—to beg 
for your love?” 

“J hope you may never have réason to think 
so,” she answered him. ‘‘I should not like to 
be called Professor Heron's Mistake, you know,” 
she laughed; ‘‘ and as to the rest, why, one has 
a right to ask for one’s own.” 

* And you are my own?” 

Yessy 
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N approaching the name of William Make- 

peace Thackeray I feel a degree of delicacy, 
and even timidity, which his absence from the 
scene of his world-wide renown does not tend 
to diminish; for Thackeray was 4 man of such 
large mental proportions, and such far-seeing 
power in his mode of anatomizing and criticising 
human character, that one seems to be treading 
on volcanic ground in venturing to deal with 
him at all. But of what is biography com- 
posed? Assuredly not of the knowledge and 
experience of one privileged person, but of the 
aggregate contributions of many, who are will- 
ing, when occasion offers, to state what they 
know for the information and benefit of poster- 
ity. A hundred admirers of Thackeray might 
undertake to write a memoir of him, and yet 
the task of doing full justice to his character 


and career must necessarily be left to a chosen 
future historian, who shall zealously gather to- 
gether all the bits and fragments to be found 
scattered among books and men, and blend 
them into a substantial and permanent shape. 
But it must be admitted that there is an excep- 
tional difficulty in regard to Thackeray, inas- 
much as there were few whom he allowed to 
know him, in the true sense of the phrase—that 
is to say, there was a constitutional reserve in 
his manner, accompanied, at times, by a cold 
austerity which led to some misgivings as to 
the possibility of his being the pleasant social 
companion his intimates often described him to 
be. And yet it is well known to those who saw 
much of Thackeray in his familiar moments 
that he could be essentially ‘“‘jolly” (a favorite 
term of his) when the humor suited him, and 
I 
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that he would, on such occasions, .open lis’ 
heart as freely as if the word “reticence” formed 

no part of his vocabulary; whereas, at other, 
times, he would kecp himself entirely within | 
himself, and answer a question by a monosyl- | 
lable, or peradventure by a significant move- 

ment of the head. At one moment he would 

look you full in the face and greet you jauntily ; | 
at another he would turn from you with a pe- 

culiar waving of the hand, which of course in- 

dicated that he had no desire to talk. Men 

who were members of the same club with him 

have been heard to say that sometimes he would 

pass them in the lobbies unnoticed, and at oth- 

ers he would cheerfully initiate a conversation, | 
and leave behind him an impression that sul- 
lenness or hauteur was wholly foreign to his na- 
ture. It should be stated, however, that his 
health for many years had never been entirely 
unimpaired, and thas his acute sensibility often 
rendered it irksome to him to come in contact 
with his fellow-men. In short, he was essen- 
tially of a nervous temperament, and altogether 
deficient in that vigorous self-possession which 
enables a man to shine in public assemblies; 
for it was absolute pain to him to be called upon 
to make a speech, and even in ordinary conver- 
sation he showed no partieular desire to hold a 
prominent place. But, the above considerations 
apart, it would be easier to know many men ina 
few days than it would be thoroughly to under- 
stand Thackeray in the same number of yeats. 
Douglas Jerrold, dating his acquaintance with 
Thackeray from the time that the latter, by 
some curious hazard, illustrated his book of 
‘‘Men of Character,” was often heard to say, 
“I have known Thackeray eighteen years, and 
I don’t know him yet.” But that the great 
novelist and satirist had a generous and sympa- 


thetie heart can hardly, I think, be disputed ; 
and even the few brief letters which I reeeived 
from him are suflicient to prove that, however 
austere he sometimes appeared to be externally, 
he was very rarely wanting in readiness to per- 
form a kind office. 

At one period of my intercourse with My. 
Thackeray I had been reading his ‘¢ Journey 
from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,” and, having al- 
ways been an enthusiastic admirer of his writ-’ 
ings, long before I knew that the “Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh” of Fraser's Magazine was 
identical with W. M. Thackeray, I could not 
refrain from expressing to him by letter the de- 
light I had drawn from his Egyptian pages, 
Among other things, I remember being deeply 
impressed by the graphic power displayed in 
the poem of ‘‘The White Squall,” and by the 
charming burst of parental feeling with which 
it concludes.* 


* “And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushiug o’er the sea; 
I thought as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me.” 


Mr. Thackeray’s answer was as follows: 


‘“Drar Hopper,—I thank you very-much for your 
note, and am very glad that my little book has given 
you pleasure. I hope that the future works of the 
same author will please you, and, indeed, am quite 
anxious to have as many people as may be of your 
opinion. It is not my intention to return to Constan- 
tinople at present, and wheu there I hope I shall be 
more moral than in former days, and have no desire 
to fling the handkerchief to any members whatsoever 
of his Highness’s seraglio. 


““Yours truly, W. M. Tuackerray.” 


I can not at this-distant date precisely call to 
mind the circumstances under which I continued, 
at intervals, to meet Mr. Thackeray, but the va- 
rious letters I received from him contain the 
most gratifying proof that he was always well 
affected toward writers who eould not possibly 
aspire to his own rank in the literary army; 
and the following extract is one of the best evyi- 
dences of this fact I can adduce, because, at 
the time he wrote it, my knowledge of him did 
not extend beyond that which was derived from 
a few brief conversations with him at the cham- 
bers of a friend, upon matters in no way re- 
lating to business, such as afterward brought 
me more closely in contact with him, 

The letter refers to a loss which had just be- 
fallen me, in consequence of some changes 
which had taken place in a newspaper estab- 
lishment with which I was then connected. It 
is dated May 19, 1855, and says: 


‘‘T am sincerely sorry to hear of your position, and 
send the little contribution which came so opportune- 
ly from another friend whom I was enabled once to 
help. When you are well-to-do again I know you will 
pay it back, and I dare say somebody else will want 
the money, which is meanwhile most heartily at your 
service.” 


It was afterward explained to me that My. 
Thackeray made a practice of acting upon the 
principle embodied in the aboye note. Like 
many other generous men, he had always a few 
pounds floating about among friends and ac- 
quaintances whom he had been able to oblige 
in their necessity, and whenever he received 
back money which he had lent, he did not put 


_it into his pocket with a glow of satisfaction at 


having added so much to his exchequer; but 
congratulated himself that he could transfer the 
same sum to another person who he knew was 
in need of it. 

To my great satisfaction, I received one even- 
ing a note from Mr. Thackeray, which I had 
been expecting for several days, as he had prom- 
ised to write to me on the subject; but, as the 
delay seemed ominous, I began to think he had 
changed his determination, and would not re- 
quire my services as now suggested. In this 
note, which is dated Onslow Square, September 
6, 1855, he says, after referring to other mat- 
ters : 

“T want a little work doue iu the way of arranging 
papers, copying at the B. M., etc.—if you are free, and 


will come here on Tuesday morning next, I can em- 
ploy your services, aud put some money in your way.” 


To Onslow Square I aeeordingly went on the 
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morning fixed upon, and fond Mr. Thackeray 
in his study to receive me; but, instead of en- 
tering upon business in that part of the house, 
he took me up stairs to his bedroom, where ey- 
ery arrangement had been made for the con- 
yenicuce of writing. I then learned that he 
was busily occupied in preparing his lectures on 
the ‘‘ Four Georges,” and that he had need of 
an amanuensis to fill the place of one who was 
now otherwise oceupied. Jn that capacity, it 
was my task to write to his dictation, and to 
make extracts from books, according to his in- 
structions, either at his own house or at the 
British Museum. ‘This duty called me to his 
bedechamber every morning, and, as a general 
rule, I found him: up and ready to begin work, 
though he was sometimes in doubt and difficulty 
as to whether he should commence operations 
sitting, or standing, or walking about, or lying 
down. Often he would light a cigar, and, aft- 
er pacing the room for a few minutes, would 
put the unsmoked remnant on the mantle-piece, 
and resume his work with increased cheerful- 
ness, as if he had gathered fresh inspiration 
from the “gentle odors” of the ‘sublime to- 
bacco.” 

It was not alittle amusing to observe the fre- 
quency with which Mr. Thackeray, in the mo- 
ments of dictation, would change his position, 
and J could not but think that he seemed most 
at his ease when one would suppose he was 
most uncomfortable, He was easy to “ follow,” 
as his enunciation was always clear and dis- 
tinct, and he generally ‘‘ weighed his words be- 
fore he gave them breath,” so that his amanu- 
ensis seldom received a check during the prog- 
ress of his pen. He never became energetic, 
but spoke with that calm deliberation which dis- 
tinguished his public readings; and there was 
one peculiarity which, among others, I espe- 
cially remarked, viz., that when he made a hu- 
morous point, which inevitably caused me to 
langh, his own countenance was unmoved, like 
that of the comedian Liston, who, as is well 
known, looked as if he wondered what had oc- 
eurred to excite the risibility of his audience. 

Many anthors have often declared that they 
could not write to dictation, Thackeray was 
one who could, and liked to do so; and no bet- 
ter proof need be afforded of his power in that 
respect than is to be found in his ‘‘ Four 
Georges,” which contain some of the most 
thoughtful and vigorous passages that ever em- 
anated from his brain. 

While I was thus daily engaged with Mr. 
Thackeray he sometimes required my assistance 
on a Sunday afternoon; and I call to mind one 
Sunday in particular—I think it was the last be- 
fore he started for America—when I found him 
in exceptionally high spirits, and much more in- 
clined to talk than to write. He spoke of the 
journey he was about to commence, and of the 
money he should probably make by his read- 
ings in America. He wanted a few thousands 
more, he said, for he had not yet made enough. 
True, he added, that he possessed a small share 


of the world’s goods, and he was happy to think 
that he had paid off one moiety of the cost of 
his house (which he then occupied), and that 
he should be able before he left the country to 
discharge the remainder of the liability. He 
then went on to relate some of his literary ex- 
periences, and the circumstances under which 
his fortunes had improved during the last few 
years, observing that lecturing was certainly 
more profitable than magazine writing. He 
next alluded to his friends, the contributors to 
Punch, and passed in review many of their vir- 
tues and idiosynerasies; and was at some pains’ 
to show that he held the humorous brotherhood 
in high esteem. 

In speaking of periodical literature, he said 
he contemplated producing a magazine or jour- 
nal in his‘own name after his return from Amer- 
ica; and upon my venturing to observe that J 
hoped he did not intend to encourage the anony- 
mous system in regard to his contributors, as 
the conductors of other publications of the day 
seemed resolved to do, he replied, “‘No. I 
think that’s hard lines.” Our conversation 
next turned upon his mission to the United 
States; and when he hinted at the probability 
of his taking a secretary with him, as he had 
done on his former visit to that country, I sug- 
gested that I should be delighted to fill that 
office, if he had not already selected some one. 
He promised to consider my suggestion, and let 
me know what determination he had arrived at; 
but, in the mean time, the feared he shonld re- 
quire a valet more than a secretary. On the 
following morning he said he had turned the 
matter over in his mind, and had come to the 
conclusion that, in eonsequence of the state of 
his health, he should be obliged to take a serv- 
ant with him instead of a secretary; adding, 
dryly, ‘I can ask a servant to hold a basin to 
me; but I doubt if I could so treat a secretary 
—at least, he might object.” He smiled as he 
made this droll observation, but I too well knew 
that it was a true word spoken in jest; for he 
was subject to periodical illnesses which ren- 
dered the services of a valet mogt essential to 
him; and the young man who filled that situa- 
tion at the time was fortunately one in whom 
he placed implicit confidence; and he was 
thankful for the gentle way in which his serv- 
ant tended him. 

It was but natural to suppose that, consid- 
ering Mr. Thackeray’s popularity among his 
friends, and the interest which attached to the 
object of his visit to America, a desire would 
be shown to invite him to a farewell dinner. 
The project being initiated, Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham undertook the duties of secretary ; 
and all the preliminary arrangements were of 
the most satisfactory kind, care being taken 
that the party should be entirely private, and 
that it should consist exclusively of Mr. Thack- 
eray's intimates. M 


* On his retarn to England, the Cornhill Magazine 
was started uuder the editorship of Mr. Thackeray. 
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On the morning of the banquet he was in a| 


state of preat nervous anxiety, saying that it 
was very kind of his friends to give him a din- 
ner, but that he wished it was over, for such 
things always set him trembling. ‘‘ Besides,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I have to make a speech, and 
what am I to say? Here, take a pen in your 
hand and sit down; and I'll see if I can ham- 
mer out something. It’s hammering now; I’m 
afraid it will be stammering by-and-by.” I did 
as he requested, and he dictated with much 
ease and fluency a speech—or rather the heads 
‘of a speeeh—which he proposed delivering in 
response to the inevitable toast of his own 
health. 

_This was on a morning in the first week of 
October, 1855, and the dinner took place at the 
London Tavern in the evening of the same day, 
the duties of chairman being delegated to Mr. 
Charles Dickens, who from the very beginning 
of his public career had always manifested a re- 
markable aptitude for that responsible office. 

The following account of the affair was after- 
ward published by a gentleman who was pres- 
ent on the oecasion : 


“The Thackeray dinner was a triumph. Covers, 
we are assured, were laid for sixty; and sixty and no 
more sat down precisely at the minnte named to do 
honot to the great novelist. Sixty very hearty shakes 
of the hand did Thackeray receive from sixty friends 
on that occasion; and hearty cheers from sixty vo- 
ciferons and friendly tongues followed the chairman’s 
Mr. Charles Dickens—proposal of his health, and of 
wishes for his speedy and snecessin) retnrn among us. 
Dickeus—the best after-dinner speaker now alive— 
was never happier. He spoke as if he was fully con- 
scious that it was a great occasion, and that the ab- 
sence of even one reporter was a matter of conzratu- 
lation, affording ample room to nnbend. The table 
was in the shape of a horseshoe, having two vice- 
chairmen, and this circumstance was wronght np and 
played with by Dickens in the true Sam Weller and 
Charles Dickens manner. Thackeray, who is far from 
what is called a good speaker, outdid himsclf. There 
was his nsual hesitation; bnt this hesitation becomes 
his manner of speaking and his matter, and is never 
nnpleasant to his hearers, thongh it is, we are as- 
sured, most irksome to himself. This speech was fall 
of pathos and humor and oddity, with bits of pre- 
pared parts imperfectly recollected, but most happily 
made good by the felicities of the passing moment. 
Like the ‘Last Minstrel,’ 


‘Each blank in faithless memory’s void 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied? 


It was a speech to remember for its earnestness of | 
purpose and its nndoubied originality. Then the 
chairman qnitted, and many neat and at a distance 
quitted with him. Thackeray was on the move with 
the chairman, when, inspired by the moment, Jerrold 
took the chair, and Thackeray remained. Who is to 
chronicle what now passed ?—what passages of wit— 
what neat and pleasant sarcastic speeches in propos- 
ing healths—what varied and pleasant, ay, and at 
times, sarcastic acknowledgments? Up to the time 
when Dickens left, a good reporter might have giv- 
en all, and with ease, to future ages; but there 
conld be no reporting what followed. There were 
words too nimble and too fnll of flame for a dozen 
Gurneys, all ears, to catch and preserve. Few will 
forget that night. There was an ‘air of wit’ about 
the room for three days after. Enough to make the 
two companics, though downright fools, right witty.” 


I am now fortunately enabled to give the 
original draft of the speech thus pictured, and 


which, as I have just stated, was written by me 
to Mr. Thackeray’s dictation on the morning of 
the dinner. It will be seen, from the occasion- 
al vacant spaces, that the writer of the above 
was correct in assuming that the speaker had 
intentionally left blanks with the view of sup- 
plying. them at the moment. Some few sen- 
tenees will be found to be quite incomplete ; 
but it is not very difficult to conjecture how 
Mr, Thackeray would fill them up; though I 
believe I am right in saying that the speeeh as 
delivered fell far short of the speceh as written, 
The latter has never been out of my possession 
since it came from Mr. Thackeray’s lips; for, 
having once tested his power, and brought to 
light the thoughts which animated him, he did 
not care for the MS., and did not even read it. 
I subjoin it, ipsissima verba: 


“T know great numbers of us here present have 
been invited to a neighboring palace where tnrtle, 
Champagne, and all good things arc as plentiful al- 
most as here, and where there reigns a civic monarch 
with a splendid court of officers, etc.—The sort of 
greeting that I had myself to-day—this splendor, etc. 
~—the bevy in the ante-room—have filled my bosom 
with an elation with which no donbt Sir Francis Gra- 
ham Moon's throbs.* I am snrronnded by respectful 
friends, etc.-and I feel myself like a Lord Mayor. 
To his lordship’s delight and magnificence there is a 
drawback. In the fonntain of his pleasure there 
surges a bitter, He is thinking abont the 9th of No- 
vember, and I about the 13th of October.t 

“Some years since, when I was yonnger and used 
to frequent jolly assemblics, I wrote a Bacchanalian 
song, tO be chanted after dinner, etc.—I wish some 
one would sing that song now to the tnne of the 
‘Dead March in Sanl,’ etc.—not for me—I am miser- 
able enough; but for you, who seem in a great deal 
too good spirits. I tell yon I am not—all the drink 
in Mr. Bathe'st cellar won’t make me, There may be 
sherry there 500 years old—Columbns may have taken 
it ont from Cadiz with him when he went to discover 
America, and it won't make me jolly, ete.—and yet, 
entirely unsatisfactory as this feast is to me, I should 
like some more. Why can’t yon give me some more? 
I don’t care abont them costing two guineas a head. 
It is not the turtle I value. Let ns go to Simpson's 
fish ordinary—or to Bertolini’s, or John o’ Groat’s, 
etc.—I don’t want to go away—I cling round the ma- 
hogany-tree. 

“In the conrse of my profound and extensive read- 
ing Ihave fonnd it is the habit of the English nation 
to give dinners to the nnfortunate. I have been liv- 
ing lately with some worthy singular fellows 150 or 
160 years old. I find that upon certain occasions the 
greatest attention was always paid them. They might 
call for any thing they liked for dinner. My friend 
Simon Frazer, Lord Lovat, abont 109 years since, I 
think, partook very cheerfully of minced veal and 
sack before he was going on his jonrney§—Lord Fer- 
rers (Rice)ll—I conld tell yon a dozen jolly stories 


* Sir F, G. Moon, Bart., was at that time Lord May- 
or of London. 

t The day on which he was to start for America. 

+ The then proprietor of the London Tavern. 

§ He was beheaded in the year 1745 for fighting in 
the cause of the Pretender, in the Scottish rebellion 
of 1745, 

i Exeented at Tyburn in the year 1760 for the mnr- 
der of one Johnson, the receiver of his estates. Tis 


-lordship was allowed to ride from the Tower to the 


scaffold in his own landan, and appeared gayly dressed 
in a light-colored suit of clothes, embroidered with 
silver. It was donbtless to this cirenmstance that 
Mr. Thackeray intended to allude in filling up the 
vacuum. 
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about feasts of this sort. 
jolly one at which I was present, and whieh took 
place at least 900 years ago. My friend Mr. Maeready 
gave it at Fores Castle, North Britain, Covent Gar- 
den. That was a magmniticent affair indeed. The 
tahles were piled with most splendid fruits— gor- 
geous dish-covers glittered in endless perspective— 
Maeheth—Maeready, I mean—taking up a huge gold 
beaker, shining with enormons gems that mnst have 
been worth many hundred millions of money, filled,it 


ont of a gold six-gallon jug, and drank courteously to _ 


the general health of the whole table. Why did he 
put it down? What made him, in the midst of that 
jolly party, appear so haggard and melaneholy? It 
was hecause he saw hefore him the ghost of John 
Cooper, with chalked face and an immense streak of 
vermilion painted aeross his throat! No wonder he 
was disturhed. In like manner I have hefore me at 
this minute the horrid fignre of a steward, with a 
basin perhaps, or a glass of brandy-and-water, whieh 
he will press me to drink, and whieh I shall try and 
swallow, aud which won’t make me any better—I 
know it won’t. 

‘Then there’s the dinner, which we all of us must 
remember in onr school-boy (lays, and which took place 
twice or thriee a year at home, on the day before Dr. 
Bireh expeeted his yonng friends to reassemble at his 
academy, Rodwell Regis. Don’t yon remember how 
the morning was spent? How you went ahont taking 
leave of the garden, and the old mare and foal, and 
the paddock, and the pointers in the kennel; and 
how yonr little sister wistfully kept at your side all 
day; and how yon went and looked at that eonfound- 
ed trunk which old Martha was packing with the new 
shirts, and at that heavy eake paeked np in the play- 
box; and how kind ‘the governor’ was all day; and 
how at dinner he said ‘Jaek—or Tom—pass the bot- 


tle’ in a very cheery voiee; and how yonr mother had | 


got the dishes she knew yon liked hest ; and how you 
had the wing instead of the leg, whieh used to be 
your ordinary share; and how that dear, delightful, 
hot raspberry rolly-polly pndding, good as it was, and 
fondly heloved hy you, yet somehow had the effeet of 
the notorions sehool stick-jaw, and ehoked you and 
stuck in yonr throat; and how the gig eame; and 
then, how you heard the whirl of the mail-eoach 
wheels, and the tooting of the gnard’s horn, as with 
an odious punctnality the mail and the fonr horses 
came galloping over the hill.—Shake hands, good-by ! 
God bless every body! Don't ery, sister.—Away we 
go! and to-morrow we begin with Dr, Bireh, and six 
months at Rodwell Regis! 

“But after six months came the holidays again !* 
ete., etc., etc.” 


There is small chance of it being denied that 
the above is as fully characteristic of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s peculiar style as any passage to be found 
in his works. Not a doubt or question could 
possibly be raised in regard to its authorship ; 
for there spoke Thackeray in his own original 
way—heart, lips, tone, and language. 

That Mr. Thackeray was sometimes given to 
the ‘¢ melting mood” may be shown by a little 
incident, in the relation of which I trust I shall 
violate no confidence, or throw myself open to 
the charge of ascribing to the great author a 
larger share of the milk of human kindness 
than often falls to the lot of ordinary mortals. 

One: morning I was making my way to 36 
Onslow Square, at an earlicr honr than usual, 
when, to my great surprise, I met Mr, Thack- 
eray pacing up and down the footway in a state 
of great mental uneasiness. It was so entirely 


* Mr. Thackeray was to he absent from England for 
shat space of time. 


J remember a partieularly | 


contrary to his custom—at least as far as my 
experience told me—to leave his house at so 
early an hour, and I was so much concerned at 
seeing him in such depression, that I was nat- 
urally induced to say that I hoped nothing very 
serious had happened to his household. He 
answered, ‘‘Poor Marochetti’s child is dying.” 
Having said this, tears came to his relief, and 
he speedily returned home, He was on terms 
of close friendship with the Baron Marochetti 
(his next-door neighbor), and he sympathized 
with that well-known sculptor in the deep love 
| he bore for his dying child. He was in a cheer- 
less mood for the remainder of the day, and in 
the course of his work reverted many times to 
the calamity which he so much deplored.* 

Again, on the morning of his departure for 
America. He was to start by an early train, 
and when I arrived (for it had been previously 
arranged that I should see him before he left) I 
found him in his study, and his two daughters 
in the dining-room—all in a very tearful con- 
dition; and I do not think I am far wrong in 
saying that if ever man’s strength was over- 
powered by woman’s weakness it was so upon 
this occasion ; for Mr. Thackeray could not look 
at his daughters without betraying a moisture 
in his eyes, which he in vain strove to conceal, 
Nevertheless he was enabled to attend to sev- 
eral money transactions which it was necessary 
he should arrange before leaving; and to give 
me certain instructions abont the four volumes 
of his ‘¢ Miscellanies” then in course of publica- 
| tion, and which he begged me to watch in their 
| passage throngh the’ press, with a view to a few 
| foot-notes that might be thought desirable. 
Then came the hour for parting! A cab was 
, at the door, the luggage had all been properly 
| disposed of, and the servants stood in the hall, 
|to notify, by their looks, how much they re- 
| gretted their master’s departure. ‘‘ This is the 
moment I have dreaded!” said Thackeray, as 
he entered the dining-room to embrace his 
daughters; and when he hastily descended the 
steps of the door he knew that they would be at 
the window to 


“Cast one longing, lingering look behind.” 


“*Good-by,” he murmured, in a suppressed 
voice, as I followed him to the cab; ‘‘keep 
close behind me, and let me try to jump in un- 
| seen.” 

| The instant the door of the vehicle was closed 
behind him he threw himself back into a cor- 
ner and buried his face in his hands, That 
| was the last I saw of Mr. Thackeray before he 
left London on his second visit to the United 
| States ; and I think I have given sufficient 
proof that, great as was his power of poising 
the shafts of ridicule aé the follies and vices of 
the day, and coldly reserved as he sometimes 
was in his demeanor, he was full of that gentle- 


* It will be reeolleeted that the tablet to Thaek- 
eray’s memory in Westminster Abbey was the design 
and workmanship of the late Baron Marochettt. 
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ness of heart to which his writings constantly 
bear testimony; and it was his instinet to be 
actuated by the kindliest impulses which do 
honor to our common nature. 

On Mr. Thackeray’s return from a successful 
tour in the United States, he songht to make 
arrangements for the reading of his lectures on 
‘The Four Georges” in London and the proy- 
inces. He had fulfilled his purpose of deliver- 
ing them in America in the first instance, and 
he had now no reason to think that they would 
not be listened to with satisfaction in his own 
couutry. ‘To undertake the responsibility of 
organizing any plan of proceeding, of appoint- 
ing agents, of superintending the publication 
of advertisements, and settling the various oth- 
er preliminary matters incidental to what is 
technically called a ‘‘lecturing tour,” was, of 
course, more than could possibly be expected 
from a man of Mr. Thackeray’s intellectual 
calibre. It soon, therefore, became known 
that he was “‘in the market,” as it were, ready 
to accept engagements for the reading of his 
lectures; and Mr. Frederick Beale, belonging 
to a musical firm of some note, expressed his 
desire to Mr. Thackeray, through me, to make 
the speculation his own, and to “farm” the 
lecturer at a given sum for eaeh reading. Mr. 
Thackeray appeared pleased at the proposition, 
and a morning was appointed for Mr. Beale to 
accompany me to his house, with a view of my 
introducing him to the celebrated writer, and 
witnessing the arrangement of the terms. 

Mr. Thackeray was in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and received us in his bedroom, where, 
as I have already stated, he generally passed 
his mornings and wrote his books, His study 
being a small back-room behind the dining- 
room, on the ground-floor, and being exposed 
to the noises from the street, he had caused his 
writing-table and appliances to be carried up 
stairs to the second-floor, where two rooms had 
been thrown into one—the back to be used as a 
sleeping-chamber, and the front, which was con- 
siderably larger than the other, as a sitting- 
room, ‘The dimensions of this apartment be- 
ing capacious, Mr. Thackeray was enabled to 
move about in the intervals of Writing, and to 
extend his limbs on a couch; and, in fine, to 
change his attitude as often as his convenience 
demanded, for the operation of dictating neces- 
sarily spared him the pain of confining himself 
: to a sitting posture. 
tion some domestic annoyance had ruffled the 
serenity of his mind; and it was evident, from 
the abruptness of his manner, that he had no 
idea of being other than thoroughly ‘* business- 
like” in the negotiations we were about to com- 
mence. After a little preparatory interchange 
of civilities (which it was pretty evident Mr. 
Thackeray would have described as a “bore” 
had it been possible to asccrtain his candid 
opinion at the moment), Mr. Beale, in his usual 
eourteous manner, suggested the terms him- 
self; and Mr, Thackeray, like a true diplo- 
matist as he was, never allowed it to be snp- 


peered that he thought them more than reason- 
ably remunerative. 

The payment proposed was fifty guineas for 
each reading, and Mr. Thackeray was to ap- 
) pear a certain number of times in London—at 
the Surrey Music Hall, for instance —and to 
undertake a tour of three weeks in the proy- 
inces. ‘That he was well satisfied with his ar- 
rangement with Mr. Beale is best proved by the 
fact that, when he saw me on the following 
day, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What terms! fifty guineas 
anight! Why, I shouldn’t have received one- 
half that sum for an artiele in P7aser a few years 
| ago.” 

As I was traveling entirely in an official 
character, and was not responsible to Mr, 
Thackeray, I studiously avoided foreing my- 
self on his company, but always took especial 
care to select a carriage he did not oceupy, and 
to plant myself in an hotel he did not patron- 
ize. Hence—if I may speak paradoxically—we 
pulled remarkably well together; and although 
the arrangements for a publie reading every 
evening at 8 o’clock left little opportunity for 
social enjoyment—that is to say, at a time 
when it would be most in accordance with his 
usual habit— Mr. Thackeray occasionally in- 
vited me to dine with him. ‘This is a nice 
room,” he would say, if the apartment allotted 
to him chanced to have a rural aspect, with 
trees and flowers bobbing in at the window; 
“*T could write here!” And where was it, it 
may be asked, that he could not write? for the 
twenty-two handsome volumes of his works 
lately issned bear sufficient presumptive evi- 
dence that his labor was done in various places 
and climes. May it not be fairly supposed that 
Titmarsh’s ‘‘Carmen Lilliense,” dated Lille, 
September 2, 1843, and published in Fraser’s 
Magazine, was written on the identical spot 
where he was visited by the sad pecuniary mis- 
fortune which he so humorously deplores iu the 
refrain of the ballad? 

‘My heart is weary, my peace is gone; 
How shall I e’er my woes reveal? 
I have no money; I lie in pawn, 
A stranger in the town of Lille.” 

At the time of the publication of “ Vanity 
Fair,” Thackeray’s great contemporary, Charles 
Dickens (for in spite of all remonstrance it has 
always been the fashion to place the two writers 


jin the same category, and often to sacrifice one 
On the morning in ques- | 


at the shrine of the other, according to the par- 
tieular taste of the person addressing himself 
to the subject), was producing, in the accus- 
tomed monthly form—the green cover in the 
one instance, against the yellow cover in the 
other—his story of ‘‘Dombey and Son;” and 
it was Thackeray’s delight to read eaeh num- 
ber with eagerness as it issued from the press. 
He had often been heard to speak of the work 
in terms of the highest praise. When it had 
reached its fifth number, wherein Mr. Charles 
Dickens described the end of little Paul with a 
| depth of pathos which produced a vibratory 
emotion in the hearts of all who read it, Mr. 
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Thaekeray seemed electrified at the thought 
that there was one man living who eould exer- 
cise so complete a control over him. Putting 
No. 5 of *‘ Dombey and Son” in his pocket, he 
hastened down to Mr. Punch’s printing-office, 
and entering the editor’s room, where I chanced 
to be the only person present exeept Mr. Mark 
Lemon himself, he dashed it on the table with 
startling veliemence, and exclaimed, ‘‘There’s 
no writing against such power as this—one 
has no chance! Read that chapter describing 
young Paul’s death: it is unsurpassed —it is 
stupendons !” 

Long after this, and during the period that 
I acted as his amanuensis, I went into his 
chamber one morning, as usual, and found him 
in bed (for, lest it should be supposed that Mr, 
Thackeray was what is commonly called a late 
riser, I should state at once that my visits to 
him were somewhat early, that is to say, before 
nine o’clock), a little pot of tea and some dry 
toast on a table by his side. I therefore re- 
mained at a distance from him, but Mr. Thack- 
eray called me forward, and I discovered that 
he had passed a very restless night. ‘I am 
sorry,” said I, “that you do not seem very well 
this morning.” ‘ Well!” he murmured—“ no, 
Tam not well. I have got to make that con- 
founded speech to-night.” I immediately rec- 
ollected that he was to preside at the annual 
dinner of the General Theatrical Fund—an un- 
dertaking which I well knew was entirely re- 
pugnant to his taste and wishes. ‘‘Don’t let 
that trouble you, Mr, Thackeray,” said I; 
“you will be sure to be all right when the time 
comes.” ‘‘ Nonsense!” he replied, “it won’t 
come all right—I can’t make a speech. Con- 
found it! That fellow Jackson let me in for 
this! Why don’t they get Dickens to take the 
chair? He can make a speech, and a good 
one. J’mofnouse.” I told him that I thor- 
oughly appreciated his remark in regard to Mr. 
Dickens, but that at the same time he was giv- 
ing little credit to those whose discernment had 
selected him as the chairman of the evening; 
and they could not very well ask Mr. Dickens, 
as he had only a year or two since occupied that 
position at an anniversary dinner of the same in- 
stitution. ‘They little think how nervous I 
am,” said Thackeray; ‘‘and Dickens doesn’t 
know the meaning of the word.” 

In confirmation of this remark I observed 
that I once asked Mr. Dickens if he ever felt 
neryous on public occasions when called upon 
to speak; and his instant reply was, ‘‘ Not in 
the least. The first time I took the chaiv ata 
public dinner I felt just as much confidence as 
if I had done the same thing a hundred times 
before. ”* 


* Charles Dickens is as happy at intimate social 
gatherings as on great public occasions, A dinner 
was given to his eldest son on the occasion of his de- 


The result of Mr, Thackeray’s chairmanship 
on the evening in question may here be record- 
ed, with all respect to his memory, and with 
that desire to be strictly correct which he him- 
self would have been the first to encourage. 
True to his engagement he took the post as- 
signed to him, and eonmmenced his duties as if 
he had resolved to set difficulties at defiance, 
and to show that the task was not quite impos- 
sible with him; but, unhappily for his nervous 
and sensitive temperament, Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens, as the president of the institution, sat at 
his right hand, and when he came to the all- 
absorbing toast of the evening, the terrifying 
fact rushed across his mind that his great con- 
temporary would witness all his shortcomings 
and his sad inferiority. He had prepared his 
speech, and he commenced with some learned 
allusions to the ear of Thespis and the early 
history of the drama, when he suddenly eol- 
lapsed, and brought his address to a close in 
a few commonplace observations which eould 
scarcely be called eoherent. He too painfully 
felt the weakness of his position; and notwith- 
standing a particularly kind and eomplimentary 
speech in which Mr. Dickens proposed his 
health as chairman, he could not recover the 
prestige he believed he had lost, and he left 
the room in company with an old friend at as 
early a moment as he could consistently with 
the respect he owed to the eompany. 

One other instance I may mention of the 
many which came within my own knowledge 
of Mr. Thackeray’s distrust of his own powers 
and his desire to exalt others at the expense of 
himself. I found him one morning in an un- 
usually loquacious mood, and I had not been 
with him many minutes before he said he was 
not disposed to trouble himself with any work 
that day. He was more inclined to talk. Ad- 
verting by a natural transition from the sub- 
ject he had first touched upon to the respect- 
ive merits of various writers who were then 
daily before the world, he spoke of the great 
suceess of Household JVords, and of the ability 
displayed in its pages by some of its contribu- 
tors. ‘‘There’s one man,” for instance, he em- 
phatically exclaimed, ‘‘ who is a very clever fel- 
low, and that is Sala. That paper of his, ‘The 
Key of the Street,’ is one of the best things I 
ever read. I couldn’t have written it. I wish 
I could.” 

It was 2 eommon practice in the towns we 
visited for quidnuncs, ambitious dowagers, and 
aspiring damsels pertaining to the order of blue- 
stockings, to pester Mr. Thackeray at the elose 
of his lecture to insert his autograph in an al- 
bum—a request with which he was not often 
willing to comply. On one occasion an album 
was placed before him by a young fellow, who 
thought to tempt him by calling attention to 
the fact that the signatures of several distin- 


parture for China on a commercial mission. Blan-| whereupon Dickens, in returning thanks for his own 
chard Jerrold was in the chair, with Mr. Dickens on | health, took the opportunity of observing that after 
his left, and the guest of the evening on his right. | such a generous dinner ‘‘a little transaction in tea” 
The young gentleman became warmed with the wiue; | would do his son a world of good. 
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guished musicians, including that of one of our 
most celebrated tenors, were in the same book, 
and that therefore he would be in very good 
company. ‘‘ What! among all these fiddlers !” 
exclaimed Thackeray, with pretended raillery. 
Having uttered the somewhat brusque phrase, 
he could not well do otherwise than satisfy the 
desire expressed ; but he would not be prevailed 
upon to write more than the simple signature— 
“W, M. Thackeray.” On another occasion the 
possessor of an album was much more fortunate. 
It belonged to a young lady of my acquaint- 
ance, nnd I had pleaded her cause so warmly 
that Mr. Thackeray opened the book, and I 
pointed out to him the names of certain con- 
tributors with whom I thought he might not 
object to be thus associated. He assented, 
and took the book home to his hotel, in order 
that he might have time to scan its contents. 
Among these he soon discovered the subjoined 
lines : 
“Mont Blanc is the Monarch of Mountains— 
They crown’d him long ago; 
But who they got to put it on 


Nobody seems to know. 
“ ALBERT SMITH.” 


Under these lines Mr, Thackeray speedily 
wrote the following : 


‘€\ MUMBLE SUGGESTION. 


“JT know that Albert wrote in hurry: 
To criticise I scarce presume; 
But yet methinks that Lindley Murray, 
Iustead of ‘who,’ had written whom. 
‘WW, M. THaoxeray.” 


I need scarcely say that the young lady felt 
she had brought her album to a “very good 
market,” and she could never afterward believe 
that Mr. Thackeray was other than the most 
amiable of authors and the most considerate of 
men, 

if f remember rightly, Mr. Thackeray’s en- 
gagement at Norwich reqnired him to give four 
readings—that is to say, he was to introduce all 
“The Four Georges”—one each night—to the 
people of that city. Ue was received with 
much cordiality in that bustling capital, and his 
lectures were attended with a success justly pro- 
portioned to their merit; but it was evident 
that his health was much impaired, and that he 
was about to endure one of those sad periodical 
attacks to which he had long been liabie. On 
the concluding night of the series he had some 
difficulty in getting to the Hall by the usual 
time, and when arrived there he was in great 
nervous trepidation, and expressed his fear that 
he should be quite unable to get through his 
work. I said what I conld to make him more 
hopeful and cheerful, and when he made his 
appearance on the platform he was greeted 
with such a storm of applause, that he proceed- 
ed in his task with scarcely less vigor than he 
gencrally displayed; but as he approached the 
end of his discourse his voice faltered, and it 
was a severe struggle to him to reach the final 
sentence. 

On the following morning, at an early hour, 


I received a message from him requesting that 
I would go and see him at his hotel, as he was 
laid up with one of his violent attacks. I lost 
no time in obeying his wish, and on entering 
his chamber I was much shocked to see him 
lying closcly eovered up in bed. He was suf- 
fering great pain, and begged that I would not 
look at him, as he knew he was a hideous ob- 
ject. Ientreated that he would place my sery- 
ices entircly at his command, and he replied, 
with a waving of his hand, that all he wanted 
was some money out of the exchequer in my 
possession, as he should unfortunately be de- 
tained there by his illness. The desire was of 
course immediately satisfied, and he would not 
listen to me when I asked him to allow me to 
remain with him, It was beyond question un- 
der such a seizure as he was then afflicted with 
that he retired to.his bed on that mournful 
night in December, 1863, when he endured his 
sufferings for the last time. 

Some short period after I had left Mr. 
Thackeray at Norwich in the condition de- 
scribed, I saw him at his house in London, and 
on his making allusion to those dreadful illness- 
es which he said were the very bane of his life, 
T asked if he had ever received the best medi- 
cal advice, Certainly he had, was his reply; 
“but what is the use of advice, if you don’t 
follow it?” he continued. ‘‘'They tell me not 
to drink, and I do drink. They tell me not to 
smoke, and I do smoke, ‘They tell me not to 
eat, and I do eat. In short, I do every thing 
that I am desired not to do, and, therefore, 
what am I to expect ?” 

As I was brought little in contact with Mr. 
Thackeray from this time forth, except in the 
lobby of the Reform Club (where, on occasions 
when I was waiting for a friend who was a 
member, I enjoyed the sight of forbidden luxu- 
ries), or on the steps of the Garrick, or saunter- 
ing along Pall Mall in that insouciant manner 
which was becoming as familiar at the West 
of London as Johnson’s “rolling walk” was 
in Fleet Street, I shall not weary the reader 
with any details as to what might, could, would, 
or should have happened in eonnection with 
his everyday life. My sole object has been to 
place him before the reader preciscly as I saw 
him, and to jot down such things as appeared 
to have some little historical interest. The 
most memorable event I ean now call to mind, 


in relation to Mr. Thackeray, is at the same 


time the most melancholy one, for it brings me 
to the morning of Christmas-day, 1863, when I 
chanced to pay a visit to Horace Mayhew, in 
Old Bond Street. I entered the room cheer- 
fully, 
‘As fits the merry Christmas-time,” 

and proffered the usual good wishes to Mayhew 
and another friend who was present; but I was 
surprised to find that my animal spirits met 
with no response, and that my companions were 
as depressed as I was inclined to be the reverse. 
‘Haven't you heard ?” said Mayhew, looking 
ominously blank and chop-fallen. ‘Heard !” 
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I exclaimed; “heard what?” ‘Why, abont 
poor Thackeray?” ‘‘No; what about him?” 
‘He's dead!” 
fied; ‘‘ouwr Thackeray, the great Thackeray ?” 
‘¢Ves,” he said, “too true. William Make- 
peace Thackeray: he died yesterday morning, 
or on the previous night.” This was indeed a 
piece of news as saddening as it was unexpect- 
ed, and when it was revealed to me I was dumb 
with an emotion which it would have been af- 
fectation in me to endeavor to disguise, 
Horace Mayhew, he had formed an affection 
for Thackeray which on that occasion express- 
ed itself in accents of the most bitter grief. 

It was soon explained tbat the lamented 


writer was found dead in his bed on Christ- | 


mas-eve, and that the immediate cause of his 
decease was an effusion of blood on the brain, 
brought on by one of those violent stomach 
afflictions to which I have already referred. I 
eould not but remark what a deep gloom the 
event would cast over many an otherwise hap- 
py fireside at that festive period; and I was 
afterward led to the reflection that the line 
above quoted would now too painfully bear the 
second reading given to it by the author— 
“ As fits the solemn Christmas-tide.” 

The line occurs in the last stanza of a little 
poem called ‘‘ The End of the Play,” with which 
Mr. Thackeray’s Cbristmas book, ‘‘Dr. Birch 
and his Young Friends,” closes; and as its 
plaintive tone of farewell would seem to be 
especially in harmony with the author’s removal 
from the scene, I will quote the entire verse: 

“My song, save this, is little worth; 

I lay the weary peu aside, 
And wish for health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good frieuds, our earol still— 
Be peaee ou earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will.” 
He laid the weary pen aside! If these simple 
hut impressive words may be taken as a fore- 
shadowing of what bis feelings might be when 
ealled upon to lay it aside for the last time, we 
may well believe that at that sad moment his 
thoughts were full of prayer for tbe earthly 
peace of all. 

The duty of describing in detail the funeral 
of Mr. Thackeray must be left to his biogra- 
pber—a character which will, doubtless, ere 
long be assumed by one who can speak of 
“oreatness greatly ;” but as I was present on 
that mournful occasion I am constrained to al- 
lude to it, as affording the last link in the chain 
of my reminiscences of this conspicuous exam- 
ple of representative men. 

Tt was on the morning of the 30th Decem- 
ber that Thackeray was carried to his resting- 
place in Kensal Green Cemetery. The atmos- 
phere was warm, crisp, and clear; the ground 
was unusually elastic, and there was a genial 
glow over the face of nature which almost for- 
bade the idea that the hundreds who were 
hastening to tbe burial-place were absorbed by 
other than eheering thoughts. 


As to} 


“What !” I eried, almost petri- | 


“The sun shone bright o’erhead ; 
Nothing in Nature’s aspeet intimated 
That a great mau was dead.” 


The number of persons present was estimated 
at about 2000, and among them were many 
of the chosen lights of literature and art. Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Mr, Robert Browning, Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, the historian and critic; Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin, poet and satirist; Dr. Russell, of 
the Times; Mr. Frederick Lawrence, the an- 
thor of “The Life of Fielding;” Mr. Higgins 
(Jacob Omnium), Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Millais, 
R.A., Mr. George Cruikshank, Mr. John Lecch, 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Horace Mayhew, Mr. 
Charles Mathews, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr, Cres- 
wick, R.A., M. Louis Blanc, Mr. John Tenniel, 
Mr. Edmund Yates—these are a few taken al- 
most at random from the numerous gatbering 
of friends assembled at the cemetery; but the 
most noteworthy circumstance struck me as be- 
ing tbe deep sympathy shown in the event bya 
yery large majority who could have known no- 
tbing of ‘Thackeray except from his works. 

It was, in trutb, a ceremony so full of uni- 
yersal interest that it will be remembered as a 
tribute of respect to one of the few whose genius 
could alone command it; and, if I might be al- 
lowed for one moment to associate the Ming 
Thackeray with the scene, I should remark how 
forcibly it brought to the recollection of many, 
who saw the hearse enter the grounds, the fu- 
neral of Donglas Jerrold, when the noble gray 
head now laid low was observed towering 
among the pall-bearers. Indeed the mournful 
proceeding brought these two great names 
closely together in my mind; and I am free to 
confess that, remembering what I had seen of 
the inberent kindness of each, and recognizing 
so many faces at Kensal Green, which, six 
years before, I had marked at the ceremony at 
Norwood, I could not but regard the coinci- 


| dence as fraught with both pleasure and pain. 


So striking, I thought, was the similarity be- 
tween the circumstances attending the two 
burials, that it was difficult to dispel the illusion 
that, although the two men were not bound to- 
gether in life by the strongest ties of friendsbip, 
the same spirit of literary brotherhood which 
had guided their fortunes on earth seemed to 
hover at last over their graves. 
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‘© F T stand here, I saw it Such is the 

utterance of Macbeth’s passionate, pro- 
found conviction that he saw, actually saw, 
with his own eyes, the awful shape none else 
could see, and the sight of which blanched his 
cheeks with fear. ‘‘If I stand here, I saw it,” 
innocent, suffering Julia Challoner might have 
said—mentally did say—as she stood at her 
window, and gazed with pale face and startled, 
wondering, longing eyes out upon the grass 
and trees on which the moonlight was shining. 
She trembled; but not with fear, nor yet with 
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cold: only with excitement, wonder, bewilder- 
ment, and something almost like a feverish 
hope and joy. ‘‘I did see it!” she said to 


herself. “TI am not dreaming, or deluding my- 
self, or out of my senses. It was he: I saw 
him.” 


It was after midnight, and Julia had been 
lying in bed, not asleep but wide awake, and 
thinking earnestly and anxiously. ‘The win- 
dow of the room was opposite the foot of her 
bed; so that, as she lay awake, her eyes natu- 
rally rested on the window and the foliage which 
broke the rays of the moon and darkened the 
chamber. Her mind was much disturbed by 
an agitating question, such as, perhaps, no wo- 
nian ever ought to haye to consider. 

“Shall I marry him?” That was thé ques- 
tion; and when I say a woman never ought to 
have to consider such a question, I mean that 
the mere existence of the doubt, the mere ne- 
cessity of making the inquiry and thinking over 
it, ought to be a decisive and prompt reply, 
Where there is doubt enough to ask, there 
ought to be no doubt of the answer. Some 
thought of this was in poor Julia’s mind, and 
disturbed her conscience. 

“Can I—ought I to marry him? Can I 
help myself? Can I avoid marrying him? I 
do not love him, and I never can; and he 
knows it. But he loves me; and he has so 
long been faithful and true, and he is so good 
—and Lionel loved him. Oh, I don’t see how 
T can draw back—and yct I feel so tortured! 
If Heaven would only send me some hint or 
guidance! I wish I were a Roman Catholic, 
that I might pray to the Virgin.” 

She tossed on her bed, and turned her face 
to the wall. At that moment the room seem- 
ed to grow dark, and a cold air breathed over 
her, and she almost thought she heard a low, 
faint sound, like a sigh. She looked toward 
the window, and saw, or thought she saw, some- 
thing which caused her to spring up in the bed 
and stretch ont her arms; and she was about 
to utter a wild cry of surprise and excitement 
and joy, but with a strong effort she controlled 
herself, and was silent. She gazed at the win- 
dow fixedly for some seconds; then she left the 
bed noiselessly, and crossed the floor, and stood 
at the window, and strove to follow With her 
eyes something that seemed to disappear as she 
looked, And it was then that she said to her- 
self the words already given: ‘‘It was he; I 
saw him!” 

What she saw, or thought she saw, was the 
figure of a young man with dark hair and 
bronzed cheeks, and a manly, open expression, 
genial despite the deep sadness that covered 
his face. The eyes rested on hers, and were 
full of love and pity and tenderness. After a 
few seconds the figure seemed to withdraw; 
and it was then that Julia rose from her bed 
and followed it with her eyes until it disap- 
peared, or was lost to sight somehow, among 
the trees and shrubs. 

One thing had, amidst all her wonder and be- 
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wilderment, made a clear, distinet, and predom- 
inant impression upon her mind. She was in- 
deed convinced that she had seen something 
which could neither have been ereated nor ex- 
plained by any ordinary and familiar processes 
of nature; but yet the face which looked on 
her, the eyes which gazed into hers with such 
tenderness unspeakable, did not show like those 
of the dead. Not a ghost come from the grave 
seemed to have stood at her window, but the 
spiritual eidofon of a living man. 

‘Oh, Lionel,” the girl murmured, falling on 
her knees, and bursting into a passion of tears, 
“do not leave me in this fearful state of doubt! 
Send me some other sign! Come to me again! 
You are still living—I know it! Do not leave 
me to this distraction and misery, but make me 
some clear sign that I may know where you 
are, and if we are ever to meet again!” 

That night, however, she saw nothing more ; 
and the dawn came before she fell asleep. For 
she had now more than ever cause to torture 
herself with doubts, and to weary her mind by 
thinking what she must do. 

But although she had slept so little she arose 
early and promptly. For she had promised to 
take a ride that day in company with her af- 
fianced lover. 

The story of the engagement between Julia 
Challoner and Ronald Levett was somewhat 
strange, and had much that was painful in it. 
Lionel Black and Ronald Levett were first 
school-fellows, then college friends, then fast 
friends in the outer world. Both were artists 
—-painters—bnt with a considerable difference 
in the conditions under which they practiced 
art, Lionel Black was poor, and meant to live 
by his painting; Ronald Levett was the only 
son of a man who had made a large fortune in 
trade, and was now in weakly health. Both 
young men were New Yorkers by birth; but 
there was in Levett’s blood some leaven of the 
Cuban creole, and people said his mother had 
been a slave in one of the Havana hotels, and 
was thence bought, brought, and married by the 
elder Levett. However that may be, Levett 
the younger was that rare ereature, a ‘‘swel]” 
artist. Like the late Augustus Egg, he used to 
ride to his studio on a magnificent horse, with 
a dashing groom behind him; or set the neigh- 
borhood in commotion by clattering up there 
four in hand. -In Paris and in Rome Levett 
amazed the modest circles of art by his splen- 
did displays and his lavish expenditure, It 
does not take much, indeed, in the way of ex- 
pense to dazzle the eyes of a Roman art-stu- 
dent; but Levett did certainly display a genn- 
ine Fifth Avenue prodigality of costly barba- 
tism. Yet he and Lionel Black were as fast 
friends as ever. Black often laughed good- 
humoredly at his comrade’s magnificence, but, 
as he did not envy it, he made no pretense of 
despising it. All things went on well with 
them until an unlucky chance made them both 
fall in love with the same girl. This is a sort 
of fatality happening to a pair of friends so oft- 
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en in the drama and romance that we are apt 
to forget that it occurs much more often still 
in real life. 

The girl they fell in love with was a young 
American, who usually passed the winter with 
her father and mother in Rome. Julia Chal- 
loner was her name, and she was a girl who 
might fairly be called beautiful; but who was 
especially attractive because of the exquisite 
simplicity, sweetness, and truthfulness of her 
nature, and the delicate refinement of her in- 
tellectnal tastes. The two young artists were 
constant visitors at her father’s house. ‘‘'The 
wind and the beam loved the rose,” in Lord 
Lytton’s pretty, sentimental poem—‘‘and the 
rose loved one.” In this instance, the one whom 
the rose loved was the moneyless artist, Lionel 
Black. 

Ronald Levett was the first to speak. He 
proposed for the girl, and he had to back him 
all the influence her father and mother could 
give; but Julia frankly and firmly refused to 
marry him—and this was the first time in his 
life that Ronald Levett had been refused any 
thing on which he had set his heart. He real- 


ly loved the girl passionately; but in his dis- 
appointment there was mingled other bitterness 
than that of misprized love. Yet he put a 
good face upon the matter until it became only 
too evident to him that his old friend and com- 


rade had only to ask for the love which was re- 
fused tohim. Indeed, Julia’s whole soul some- | 
times spoke out of her clear, candid eyes when 

she looked at Lionel Black; and Black must 

have been blind if he had not seen it. So he. 
asked her one evening for her love—he had 
kept back, poor fellow, thus far, only because 
he had no money, and she put her hand in his, 
and pledged herself to marry him. ‘There was 
a good deal of opposition on the part of Julia’s 
father and mother; not very unreasonable from 
their point of view; and at last they insisted on 
some delay, Lionel must win his way a little 
before they would consent that he should have 
their daughter. Lionel, who was actually be- 
ginning to make his way already, and was in 
every sense a manly fellow, was willing to wait 
and prove what was in him. Indeed, he would 
have accepted almost any conditions which 
promised him Julia in the end—and so they | 
were to wait, and were not even to be bound, 

meanwhile, by any thing which Julia's family 

would recognize as an engagement. 


When Ronald Levett heard what had hap- | 


pened he gave way to a perfect tempest of 
passion. He attacked his old comrade with | 


furious reproaches; and they might have had} 


a fierce quarrel bnt that Lionel was too’ gen- 
erous, and now too happy, not to make full al- 
lowance even for the most unreasonable ex- 
pression of his friend’s disappointment and frus- 
trated love. In a few days Ronald returned 
to himself; became calm and reasonable; held 
out his hand to Lionel, and begged for a for- 
giveness which was cordially offered before he 
had time to ask explicitly for it. So the old 
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comrades became comrades once more; and 
they presently set out together to make a tour 
through Sicily. 

This tour was the occasion of an event which 
created at the time a wild and painful excite- 
ment. Both the young men were missing for 
several days from Palermo. At last Ronald 
dragged himself one day back to the hotel. 
He was wasted, haggard, exhausted, and with 
a gunshot wound in the left arm, His story 
was shocking. Black and he had wandered too 
far into the monntain region, and were attacked 
by brigands. The comrades had revolvers, and 
foolishly used them in a futile resistance. Lev- 
ett received a wound in the arm—Black received 
several wounds. They were dragged away, 
faint and bleeding. The brigands proposed 
to send one of them back to Palermo to obtain 
ransom for both; but before any arrangement 
could be made poor Lionel died. Levett was 
so much broken down by his wound, and by his 
horror and agony at the death of his friend, that 
he fell into a senseless state, and lay on the 
earth like a corpse. He assumed that the brig- 
ands looked on him as a dying man, and gaye 
up any idea of recovering the ransom on which 
they had originally fixed. So they were con- 
tent with plnndering him of all the money he 
had—a considerable sum—and his watch and 
rings ; and they left him, doubtless in the be- 
lief that they were leaving him to die. But 
he recovered his consciousness, and found him- 
self alone. What had become of the body of 
his hapless friend he did not know; but he as- 
sumed that the robbers must have flung it, to 
find a grave, down one of the precipices of the 
mountain. All that Ronald Levett knew was 
that he saw his friend die; that he himself be- 
came unconscious ; that when he recovered he 
found himself plundered of every thing yalna- 
ble—and alone. 

He dragged his wounded body and sad spirit 
back somehow, in weary marches, to Palermo, 
where his story created an appalling sensation. 
Troops were sent out to scour the country ev- 


ery where in the hope of capturing the brig- 


ands, or even recovering the body of poor Li- 
oncl Black. The brigands were not captured ; 
the body was not found. After a while the 
public mind lost its excitement; the sensation 
passed away; and the poor young American 
artist, who had perished so miserably, was for- 
gotten. 

Not forgotten by all. The friend who was 
by his side when he fell, the girl whom he loved 
—these did not forget him. Nothing could be 
more profound than the effect which the ca- 
lamity seemed to have produced on Ronald 
Levett. His grief was made the more bitter 
by the fact, which he never failed to tell with 
stern self-reproach, that it was he who had sug- 
gested the fatal excursion to the mountains. 


| His grief touched even the almost broken heart 


of Julia; and a common sorrow drew them 


much together. 


For her all the brightness and color and 
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hope were gone out of her life. She seldom 
talked much about her gricf to her father, or 
even her mother; for she was painfully con- 
scious that they had never favored her love, or 
looked on poor Lionel even with eyes of toler- 
ation. There was, in fact, no one now on earth 
in whose socicty she found any thing consoling 
or sympathetic, save Ronald Levett alone. THis 
manner was always so tender and soothing, his 
tones and words spoke so profound a sympathy, 
his grief for his lost friend was so carnest, that 
Julia’s heart opened and softened tohim. She 
seldom spoke of Lionel to any one bnt Ronald ; 
but they two talked long and often of the youth 
who was gone. So it came that, after they had 
returned to New York, and Julia was in her 
father’s house on Staten Island, Ronald at last 
ventured to revive the memory of his own loye- 
suit; and gently, delicately pressing it again 
and again, succeeded in drawing from Jnlia a 
promise that she would yet become his wife. 

It was in the stress of her doubts and ago- 
nies, after the promise had been given, that 
Julia, lying awake in her room, saw one night, 
or thought she saw, the sight that has been de- 
scribed. 

She did not breathe a word of what she had 
seen toany one. But when riding with her now 
accepted lover next day, she suddenly said: 

“Ronald, I have promised you that I will 
marry you. But that is because we believe 
poor Lionel to be dead.” 

‘* Believe it, dearest! Do we not know it?” 

‘*Is it impossible, quite impossible, that he 
should be alive?” 

** Julia, how can you ask such a question of 
me? Do you think I would have left him if 
there was any. chance of saying him? I saw 
poor Lionel die.” 

The tears rushed into Julia’s eyes, and she 
said no more. 

That night she dreamed of Lionel—dreamed 
that she saw him alive in the midst of a group 
of bandits. ‘The dream was so vivid, and her 
excitement became so great, that she screamed, 
and awoke at the sound; and when she opened 
her eyes the same scene, the same forms ap- 
peared—faint, indeed, and shadowy, but still 
distinct between her and the window. Yes, 
there it was; that was Lionel’s form, He was 
alone among a brigand group. She saw all 
this distinctly for 2 moment, and then it was 
gone. ; 
This kind of visitation, or dream, or what- 
eyer it might have been, seemed to have taken 
possession of the girl’s senses and being with 
the return of every night. — 

One morning she flung herself upon her knees 
before her father, and implored him, in a wild 
outburst of tears, to take her to Sicily, that they 
might try to find Lionel—to take her there at 
once, if he would save her life or her reason. 

‘¢Father, he is not dead! He is alive! J 
know it! JI have seen him! If we do not 
seek him out, I shall die—or go mad?!” 

Mr. Challoner had nothing of the stern pa- 


rent of the drama about him. He would have 
gone round the world a dozen times to relieve 
his daughter’s sorrow. And although he had 
no faith whatever in her supernatural admoni- 
tions, he had sense enough to see that for her 
sake, at least, they must be obeyed as promptly 
and strictly as if their genuineness were eer- 
tain. Mrs. Challoner was a little vexed; but, 
perhaps, in her heart, was more inclined to at- 
tach importance to her daughter's nightly vis- 
itations than her husband. At all events, they 
would sail for Europe at once; and nothing 
that money, perseverance, and patience could 
do should be left undone to arrive at some cer- 
tain knowledge of Lionel Black’s fate. 

But was it not certain? Had not his dear- 
est friend seen him die? That was the thought 
which racked poor Julia’s breast as she lay 
awake on her bed the night of the day when 
she had induced her father to promise that he 
would take her to Sicily. How could Lionel 
be alive? Ronald Levett had seen him die. 
Were her spiritual warnings only delusive 
dreams ? 

Eyen as she tortured herself with this ques- 
tion, an unaccountable inclination to sleep 
seemed to come over her. She sank away into 
a dreamy, almost unconscious state, and in a 
moment the now familiar group was before her 
again. But this time Lionel seemed to be 
earnestly arguing with his captors; and she 
thought she heard his voice, faint, distant, but 
distinct. What words did she seem to hear in 
her dreaming ears ? 

“7 tell you it is. true” (the words were in 
Italian); ‘‘he we return, Something has in- 
terposed to keep him back; but he will come 
with the ransom. He is my dearest friend. 
Do you think he would desert me? Kill me, 
if you will; I can not help myself, and I am 
not afraid to die. But you will only lose the 
ransom. For Ronald Levett will come back for 
me, unless he, too, is dead; and, unless he died 
before he reached Palermo, some one sent by 
him will come for me.” 

She started up; and lo! there still was the 
scene before her, aud the words distinctly 
sounded once more in her ears. And she gave 
a wild, agonized scream, which rang through 
the house, and before many seconds had pass- 
ed her alarmed parents were beside her. But 
she did not tell them what new conviction had 
filled her soul. ‘That she kept to herself, with 
an inflexible purpose which she was soon to ful- 
fill. 

Next morning came Ronald, and she saw 
him alone. He began by a gentle, tender re- 
monstrance against the useless enterprise of 
the journey to Sicily. She listened to him 
calmly, and then said: 

‘¢Ronald Levett, do you know why I am re- 
solved to go to Sicily ?” 

‘¢No, dearest; I can not understand it. 
course I sympathize with your feelings—” 

“Hush! Not a word more of that from 
your lips! I am going to Sicily to seek for 
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the friend whom you deliberately abandoned 
to the brigands, falsely declaring that you saw 
him die—you, who had only been set at liberty 
in order that you might return with the ran- 
som for both!” 

‘He has come back!” exclaimed Levett, 
wildly. And he sprang to his feet, a ghastly 
pallor on his face. ‘‘ He is alive, and has come 
back, after all—and told you this!” 

Then the wretched man fell on his knees be- 
fore the girl, and made a full confession. He 
and Lionel had been captured by the brigands ; 
they had used their revolyers; he had been 
wounded, and he alone; the brigands had re- 
leased him, that he might raise the ransom for 
which they stipulated, and had selected him as 
the envoy, because of his wound, which would 
have made him at once the more troublesome 
and less valuable hostage. When he found 
himself free, the fearful temptation came on 
him—the temptation to rid himself forever of 
a rival by merely leaving Lionel in the hands 
of men who would surely kill him the moment 
they found that the ransom was hopeless. He 
yielded to the temptation; and since that hour 
he declared that life had been to him a perpct- 
ual agony, a constant present hell. Groveling 
in the abasement of utter remorse, he begged 
to be allowed to devote himself, his fortune, his 
life, to the rescue of Lionel, should Lionel still 
be alive—provided only that Julia would con- 
sent not to expose his guilt, and would entreat 
of Lionel to forgive him. 

His assistance was accepted so far that Julia 
received from him, and carefully noted down, 
every particular which could be of service in 
seeking Lionel. It was, for instance, of the 
uttermost importance to know what were the 
ehannels of underground communication by 
means of which negotiations were to be open- 
ed with the brigands, and the ransom convey- 
ed. Every one knows that in all the large 
towns of Sicily and Naples there are such chan- 
nels of communication with brigandage. 
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whole business is very systematic in its arrange- 
ments, and its secrets are kept with a marvel- 
ous fidelity. 

Strange as it may seem, Lionel Black was 
still alive, after a whole year of wandering and 
captivity with his brigand jailers. More than 
once they had nearly lost patience, and many 
of the band were for killing him; but, of course, 
while there was the faintest chance of their ob- 
taining the ransom, his life was worth presery- 
ing; and his manly, fearless, truthful nature 
had won much of their confidence. So they 
kept him alive for a whole year, and at last 
they got their ransom; and there entered Pa- 
lermo, one day, a ragged, thin, bearded, sun- 
browned man, who was soon known to be the 
American artist so‘long believed to be dead. 
And it may be doubted whether the whole long 
history of love contains the story of a meeting 
more wild, more rapturous, than that between 
Julia Challoner and the lover who seemed to 
have come back to her from the dead. 

Ronald Levett's hideous secret was conceal- 
ed as well as might be. The world understood 
that he had been deceived when he supposed 
that his friend had received a death-wound in 
the encounter with the brigands. The rest of 
his story, as he originally told it, was allowed 
to remain unchallenged. 

But Lionel and Julia, now married, will not 
live in New York while 4e lives there. They 
are in Rome; and Lionel is likely to make a 
name in art. Julia has no more supernatural 
visitations; but the skeptic would find it hard 
indeed to convince her or her husband that her 
visions were but the offspring of a mind un- 
hinged by passionate grief, and by a secret, 
half-conscious, itvepressible, ever-present sus- 
picion of Ronald Levett’s truth. She believes 
that Heaven sent her a special and supernatu- 
yal intimation of her lover’s existence, and of 
the purpose to betray him; and I do not know 
why any one should wish to reason her out of 
her belief. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


* ELIEVE that this is kindly meant, 

though it bears no signature. It is 
your purpose, I hear, to make Lena Shafton 
your wife ; and probably you care little whether 
your choice seems to the world wise or unwise ; 
but has it occurred to you that there might be 
other obstacles to your future happiness besides 
the inequality of age? You are too brave and 
honest to play the complaisant husband, and, 
stout as your heart is, it would scarecly bear 
up under dishonor, or even the suspicion of dis- 
honor. I bring no direct accusation against 
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your affianced; it may be she is innocent, in 
intent as well as in deed; but a woman who 
will not speak truth before marriage is seldom 
to be trusted after. I advise you, at least, to 
test her so far: ask her two simple questions. 
What was the canse of her sudden departure 
from town in the season that she wots of, and 
of her having lived in retirement ever since? 
Next—How long is it since she saw or heard 
from Caryl Glynne? If she can answer these 
questions quite frankly, it will be the better for 


you both; if she can not, or will not, other 


channels of information are open to you; even 
the gossips of the club might throw some light 
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upon the matter. You can slight this counsel, 
if you choose; only never in after-time com- 
plain that you were not warned.” 

This letter, on the day after it reached him, 
Lord Atherstone had placed in the hands of 
his betrothed without a word of comment; 
and he stood watching her now, while she 
read it through earnestly—not suspiciously. It 
would have been somewhat difficult to guess, 
from Lena’s countenance, at the nature of her 
emotion. Her cheek flushed at first, but plain- 
ly rather in anger than confusion or fear; but 
as she read on she waxcd pale again, and a kind 
of weary, resigned look came over her face, like 
that of one on whom some old annoyance re- 
turns not unexpectedly. When she had quite 
finished, she dropped the letter on her knees, 
and looked up at her lover, saying, 

““T am ready—quite ready—to answer.” 

“To answer—what ?” 

Her brows contracted at once. She thought 
beating about the bush singularly ill-timed here, 
and rather unworthy of the speaker. 

“The questions suggested here, of course. 
What else could I refer to?” 

“‘T am in the dark still,” he said, quietly. 
**T read as far as the line in which your name: 
appears—no further. I flung the letter aside 
then, and I would have burned it on the in- 
stant if Marian Ashleigh—she was the only 
person present—had not insisted that it ought 
to be shown to you.” 

With much of self-reliance, Ralph had little 
self-conceit, and he would have been surprised, 
as well as proud, if he had guessed how much 
nearer these few words brought him to the one 
wish and object of his heart. ‘JLena’s head had 
been raised haughtily enough till now; but it 
sank almost to her breast as she murmured; 

“Ts it possible? Could you trust me so ?” 

He drew close to her side, and stood silent 
for some seconds, smoothing, so lightly that she 
searcely felt the touch, the folds of her braided 
hair, 

“* My dear,” he said at last, “did you think 
it was @ pretty speech when I told you that I 
would never doubt till you bade me do so? 
You may have your fill of compliments wher- 
ever you go, but you will have to be content 
with plain truths at home, I am afraid; and 
this was one of them. Will you believe if I 
repeat it over again in sober seriousness ?” 

Her hand stole upward, and, for the very first 
time since their betrothal, sought his of its own 
accord; but her head was bowed still. 

“Yes, I believe; only I wish I were worthi- 
er, But I can be frank now, at all events ; 
and you must listen, even if you dislike it,” 

Then taking up the letter from where it lay 
on her lap, she read it out aloud, from the first 
to the last word, in a low, even tone. While 
she did this she felt his grasp tighten round her 
fingers; and when it was done, looking up into 


his face, she saw that it was dark with passion—: 


so dark that the heart of many women would 
have sunk within them, even had they felt as- 


sured that the menace was not leveled at them- 
selves. But Miss Shafton felt neither fear nor 
misgiving; her smile, though somewhat depre- 
cating, was meant rather to bespeak patience 
than forbearance ; and the next instant her lip 
was curling scornfully. 

“‘T am not quite clear about the kindly mean- 
ing,” she said; ‘‘but there is truth enough to 
make a fair libel, and the questions are only 
such as you might have pressed—not ungener- 
ously or unjustly—ten days ago. I almost 
wish you had pressed them; however, it is not 
quite too late now. You have just heard the 
name of the one person for whom I ever cared. 


It was because I cared so much that mother 


carried me away to the North at a minute’s 
warning. She utterly disapproved of our in- 
timacy, and thought that it was broken off then 
and there; indeed there never was any real en- 
gagement; but, while it was possible that I 
could marry Caryl Glynne, I was not free to 
listen to any other man; and I never wished to 
be free. I have believed it impossible for a 
long, long time; but I never knew it, absolute- 
ly, till a few hours before I accepted you. I 
saw him that morning, and said ‘ good-by.” 
There is no mystery about our quiet life for 
these few years past. Mother will tell you 
that we have been too poor—much too poor— 
to afford a house or lodgings of our own in 
town; and my aunt, with whom we used to 
stay in those days, has never seen fit to invite 
us since, She was awfully angry with me for 
my folly, I believe, and took this way of show- 
ing that she did not mean to abet it, I would 
have told you all this before, if you had asked 
me—indeed I would; but if, after having heard 
it, you choose that we should henceforth be no 
more than friends, I shall always think of you 
gratefully; and you will do as much for me?” 

She would have drawn her hand away; but 
he held it fast; and before he opencd his lips 
Lena knew how he had decided—knew that, 
whether for weal or woe, her destiny remained 
unchanged. 

“Friends?” Ralph answered, rather hoarsely. 
“*Yes, always that, I trust; such friends as hus- 
band and wife should be. Providence works 
with queer instruments, they say; but a better 
deed has not often been wrought by base hands 
than has been done here. If I could get over 
the insolence, I could almost thank the informer. 
My dear, I felt very proud and happy when I 
took your troth; but you have made me much 
prouder and happier to-day. So proud and so 
happy that I can’t even think it a miracle that 
you should have looked on my face without dis- 
like, with that other one fresh in your memory ; 
for I know that face well—well enough to fancy 
its haunting women to whom Caryl Glynne’s 
name is strange.” 

Her color had been less steady than her voice 
throughout; but it flickered painfully just then ; 
yet her countenance lighted up withal, like that 
of one who, possessing some rare and precious 
thing, hears it valued at its worth, 
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**QOne does not easily forget a good picture,” 
she said, after a minute’s panse, with a very 
fair composure; ‘‘and there is no sort of rea- 
son why this one should be turned to the wall, 
You might have been amused if you had watched 
our adieux that morning; they were so thorough- 
ly cool and business-like. It is bad policy, I 
think, as a rule, to drop one’s old acquaintances 
without strong reasons; but if you wish this 
name scratched from my visiting-list, you have 
only to say so. I shall make no objection, and 
I am very sure Mr. Glynne will not complain.” 

There was a tinge of bitterness perhaps in 
the last words; but Lord Atherstone did not 
notice this. 

“Qne never knows what will happen,” he 
said, with his short, deep langh; ‘‘but I feel 
pretty safe against absurd jealous fits just now. 
Tam not likely to meddle with your visiting-list, 
my dear. In this, and in other things, if you 
please yourself, it is next to certain that you 
please me. Now, don’t you think you had bet- 
ter make ashes of that well-meaning letter at 
once ?” 

““No, I don’t think so,” Lena answered, de- 
liberately. ‘It is worth keeping, if it is only to 
remind me—supposing I am ungrateful enough 
to forget it—how you would have trusted me 
blindfold. You let me have my way.” 

Of course he let her have it. The rest of 
their interview was comfortably commonplace ; 
and it lasted till Lord Atherstone had only just 
time to send off this note to Templestowe : 


“My pean Martan,—You will be glad to hear that 
I followed your advice religiously, and more glad 
still to hear that Lena, after reading the letter out to 
me, insisted—for I should never have pressed her—on 
answering certain questions it contained. What those 
questions were, or how she answered them, concerns 
no one but ourselves; but I should like you—you only 
—to know that, if it were possible, I have better rea- 
son to-day than yesterday to rest on her truth and 
honor. She does not know that I am writing, other- 
wise she would thank you, perhaps not less heartily 
than I do, for your sound counsel. 


* Affectionately yours, ATHERSTONE." 


Not one of these simple words had a second 
intention or shade of sarcasm, Nevertheless, 
judging from the expression of Marian Ash- 
leigh’s countenance as she read, you would 
have guessed that in every one there was a 
sting, Yet she had acted from the best of mo- 
tives, of course; and verily she had her reward. 

Ay! and so had that traitor of old time, 
down whose throat the full price of treason was 
poured in the guise of molten gold. 


————————— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue head of her family had in due course 
been made aware of Lena’s engagement; and, 
though he had not been consulted beforehand, 
had been good enough to signify his approval 
thereof. In this same week Miles came up to 
town for the express purpose of being present- 
ed to his future brother-in-law. It seemed to 
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Mrs. Shafton that the mceting could not de- 
corously be deferred; and yet, from the bottom 
of her heart, she wished it well over. Lord 
Atherstone was by no means a polished dia~- 
mond; but he was thorough-bred even in his 
sauvageric, and was about the last man living 
to appreciate or overlook slang or swagger. 
That Miles had a way of ‘ putting side on’ —to 
usc his own vernacular—in and out of season, 
his mother could not deny. However, her fears 
for the nonce, at least, proved groundless, Cer- 
tain instincts of race still survived in this un- 
lucky spendthrift, and in spite of his inveterate 
horsiness—Lacon, the steeple-chase crack, was 
his model of manner as well as his glass of fash- 
ion—he did occasionally contrive to remember 
that he had been born, if not bred, a gentle- 
man, Furthermore, howsoever much the Brit- 
ish subaltern may ignore his own duties, or 
sneer at the service, he has a tendency, you will 
find, as a rule, to speak with somewhat ‘* ‘bated 
breath” in the presence of any famous veteran. 
Traveling in company with the Archbishop of 
Heligoland, Lieutenant Famish will select his 
hugest puro, and smile screnely through the 
smoke-wreaths at the wrathful protest of the 
Right Reverend Father in God; but if Sir Hec- 
tor M‘Murdo be his fellow-passenger, the same 
ingenuous youth will certainly consult that truc- 
ulent warrior before he presumes to dally with 
a delicate cigarette. 

On the present occasion Miles Shafton bore 
himself with a singular modesty, savoring indeed 
of shyness. His brief speech of congratula- 
tion, though evidently prepared beforehand, was 
barely intelligible; and he was very silent after 
that till just at last, when he warmed up into 
something like eloquence to acknowledge Lord 
Atherstone’s offer of mounts later in the season, 
if Miles would be their guest at Templestowe. 
On the whole, the interview was satisfactory to 
all parties concerned; and to this effect Shafton 
expressed himself the following night, while 
consuming a succession of ‘‘last pipes” in his 
barrack-room with a special confidant: 

“¥e’s the right sort, I can tell yon, Frank: 
as hard as nails, and as tough as pin-wire; 
with an cye like a game-cock’s; and he rides 
the right sort of cattle too, I lay odds; none 
of the snafile-bridle lumber that want kicking 
and hoisting at every fence, and do a brook at 
twice; but stuff that go bang up to their bit, 
and catch hold of it too sometimes, and go at 
a bull-finch as if they would eat it, and jump 
just as far as they can, and gallop all they 
know. And his are bound to be two stone 
over my weight, that’s one comfort. See if I 
don’t take the change out of some of ’em before 
March.” 

“TY should have thought you'd got pretty 
well enough of your own,” the other remarked, 
“without wanting the run of another stable.” 

“Well, I’ve got eight besides the chasers, 
which don’t count; but there’s always some- 
thing amiss with more than half of’em. D’you 
think Paston poisons them? I shouldn’t won- 
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der; he crabs every animal he’s not had the 
buying of directly it comes in; he’s clever 
enough for any thing, and robber too, for the 
matter of that.” 

“Why the deuce don’t you shunt him, and 
have done with him, instead of always black- 
guarding him behind his back? You're a bit 
afraid of him, I do believe.” 

‘No, I ain’t afraid,” Miles said, simply; 
‘but I can’t afford to quarrel just yet. I 
couldn’t well shunt him without paying him, 
youknow. I keep on stopping his mouth with 
tenners on account; but I haven’t had the pluck 
to look at his book these three months. If it 
wasn’t for ‘backin’ ’osses’ like the rest of us, 
what a pot of money he’d be worth! I don't 
believe I often make a deal without some stuff 
sticking to his fingers. Now, if I went to stop 
at Templestowe, I’d send up a good big draft to 
the Corner, and I’d get enough ready that way 
to settle with Paston and leave something in 
hand; and Id stick in below the advertisement 
that ‘the gentleman can thoroughly recommend 
his stud-groom,’ and so make a clean sweep of 
the lot. That would be a coo, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Well, it would,” Frank Daker assented; 
‘‘and looking at it in that light, I don’t think 
Templestowe would be half a bad put-up for 
you. I believe you do occasionally get on 
grass in those parts, if you don’t mind long 
meets; and some of those clay-countries carry 
arare scent, It's natural that you should be 
pretty full on your brother-in-law. But—but 
I wonder how Miss Shafton likes it. The 
baron’s a long way past mark of mouth, isn’t 
hee 

Though late hours and drink and devilry of 
all kinds had worked hayoe with Miles Shaf- 
ton’s big brown eyes, they were still sometimes 
very like Lena’s, especially when, as now, they 
opened wide in wonderment or anger, 

“Like it ?” he said, rather sulkily, ‘* Tikes it 
ofall things, ofcourse. Why the dence shouldn’t 
she? To hear you talk one would think in 
these matters there was weight for age; be- 
sides, she ought to know her own mind by this 
time. What makes you doubt it?” 

“Nothing in particular,” Daker answered, 
sending out a long trail of smoke, “only it’s 
just possible she might have liked some one 
else. She must have had plenty of chances, 
any how, with that figure and face. You'd 
have to go among the plain-headed ones, I’d 
reckon, if you want to find them ‘fancy-free,’ 
as the poet has it.” 

Shafton scowled at the speaker. He could 
knit his brows—felly enough sometimes—this 
careless, shiftless prodigal. 

‘* Poets be d—d,” he muttered. < Why can’t 
you speak out likeaman? You've heard some 
of those cursed stories about her and Caryl 
Glynne, I suppose; as if there ever could have 
been any thing in it! Is it likely that we’d 
have ever let her think seriously of such a duf- 
fer as that ?” 

The dignity of the ‘‘we” was superb, con- 


sidering that Miles, at the time alluded to, was 
a tailless ‘‘infant’’ with rather less voice in the 
family councils than his mother’s waiting-maid. 
Daker saw and relished the absurdity; though 
passably illiterate, he was gifted with a brisk 
mother-whip and a tenacious memory; and 
albeit his troop-aecounts were to him a burden 
and a snare, he could under eertain circum- 
stances put two and two together as well as his 
neighbors. There having been ‘‘any thing in 
it” did not strike him as so wildly improbable. 
Moreover, he was aware that Miles had certain 
small social ambition independent of the stable, 
and would have given half his yearly pay to be 
allowed to stroll thrice through the Row arm 
in arm with the “ duffer” in question—the other 
half for the privilege of calling Glynne in pub- 
lic by his Christian name; but all things go by 
comparison. By the side of Shafton, hamper- 
ed and encumbered as he was, Daker was still 
virtually a pauper; and though he never plun- 
dered his comrade directly or indirectly, the 
other was useful to him in various ways; in 
his turn Frank felt that he could not afford to 
quarrel, especially about a matter in which he 
had no personal concern, Lastly, though an 
outsider perhaps would hardly think so, there 
are limits even to mess chaff, 

‘You did quite right, Buster,” he said, with 
perfect gravity (this had been the other’s sobri- 
quet ever since he joined); ‘“‘such a thing 
couldn’t be stood, at any price. Mine was only 
a shot at random, and—here’s wishing all luck 
to you and yours, You'll get a week’s extra 
leave out of this business, any how, and that's 
something to the good, in these hard times. 
You know that there’s an early field-day in 
orders for to-morrow? Our old man’s gone 
cracked about this new squadron-drill. He'll 
never rest till he’s lamed half the troopers, and 
worn the flesh off our bones. Now I’m off to 
roost—good-night.” 

Miles returned the salutation very ungra- 
ciously. Willful and impatient of contradic- 
tion to a degree, and occasionally liable to vio- 


‘lent outbreaks of passion, he was seldom sullen 


—still more seldom suspicious ; but when once 
fairly roused, neither his discontent nor his 
misgivings were speedily appeased. It was 
quite true that he counted his sister’s fancy for 
Glynne among the things utterly passed and 
gone; nevertheless, Daker’s hint dove-tailed so 
accurately with certain other doubts lurking in 
his own mind that he fell a-thinking now, 

He remembered that, when he saw Lena 
alone, before his meeting with Lord Atherstone, 
if she did not look like a martyr, she looked 
still less like a triumphant bride elect; and 
that once only she had smiled: this was when 
he told her how pleased he was with the match, 
and she answered, 

“You ouglit to be.”’ 

What did she mean by that? Was it possi- 
ble that, by selling herself, she hoped to help 
him out of his scrapes? Not a very new way 
of paying old debts; but he felt—at all events, 
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for the moment—as if he would a hundred 
times rather face the duns and difficulty and 
disaster in his own way than evade them in 
this fashion. Great and good men have con- 
sented—reluctantly, but still they have consent~ 
ed—to escape out of prison by a feminine 
stratagem, leaving wife or sister or mistress 
behind them in ward to abide the consequence. 
In like strait, prayers and tears would have 
been wasted on Miles Shafton. He would 
have cast off the pleader somewhat roughly, 
grumbling out good-by as he thrust her from 
the cell, and then, taking no sort of credit for 
self-sacrifice, would have waited doggedly, if 
uot serenely, the coming of the doomster. 
‘‘Not a bad devil at bottom,’ as said his few 
apologists. Did it ever strike any of them that, 
if in earlier days he had fallen under guidance 
strong, wise, and gentle, he need not necessarily 
have turned out a ‘‘devil?” 
pursuit of his fancy, he recked no more of the 
interests he imperiled than the Wild Huntsman 
did of the corn he trampled under hoof; but in 
his sober moments he was not wholly selfish, 
aud could be lavish of thiugs more precions than 
coin, and, in his ill-regulated, irrational manner, 
he certainly loved his sister. The possibility 
floated before him now of sending all his live 
and dead stock into the market; of exchange 
into a sedate, beetle-crusbing corps; of de- 
tachment duty in some wilderness where foxes 
are shot down as vermin, and shilling-whist 
considered a dissipation ; of foreign service on 
some station with no game bigger than a jackal 
to shoot or spear; and these visions were very 
dreary; yet the worst of them was pleasanter 
than that of Lena standing before the altar 
with ber face white and set. It was not too 
late yet; he would go up to town again to- 
morrow and have it ont with her—he would— 
and to his determination he added an oath. 
At this point in his reverie the ill-used pipe- 
clay crumbled betwixt his strong, sharp teeth, 
and the br tile-gqueule pitched forward against the 
fender, snapping short off at the bowl. 


When in the) 


try house, famed for its covers and its claret; 
and so the time of grace—if there ever was 
such time—passed by, and any chance of ex- 
planation with Lena was lost. Had he carried 
out his first intention, he might have had the 
barren satisfaction of reflecting that he had 
done his duty—nothing more. 

If the journey on which Lena Shafton was 
embarking was fraught with danger, she started 
at least with open eyes, after duly counting all 
the cost. Nor would she have paused or turned 
aside now for any omen or warning. Was it 
likely that the woman who, if she could not 
quell, had so smothered the beating of her own 
heart that Caryl Glynne had gone forth from 
her presence never witting thereof, would, now 
that the chords were fairly stilled, awake them 
again at the bidding of Miles Shafton ? 


—_.»——___ 


CHAPTER XV. 


ALBEIT his philosophy was rather practical 
than proverbial, and he knew naught of the 
Cabala, the sweet Singer of Israel sometimes 
approved himself wiser than the Sage who 
sprang from his loins. ‘Take the episode of 
Bathsheba’s child; it was the first-fruit of the 
simple love sealed with the blood of betrayed 
Uriah; yet, nevertheless—alas! perchance 
therefore—more precious in the father’s sight 
than the fairest son born to him in Salem. For 
six weary days and nights he lay prone and fast- 
ing, wrestling with the Avenger in ‘prayer, if 
the decree gone forth against the frail life might 
yet be annulled. But when the servants, in fear 
and quaking, told him that the end was come, 
the king ‘‘arose from the earth, and washed, 
and anointed himself, and changed his apparel, 
and came into the house of the Lord, and wor- 
shiped; then he came to his own house; and 


| when he required, they set bread before him, 


Tt was | 


and he did eat,” 
Many centuries have passed since David set 
us that brave ensample, and still they be few who 


an old favorite, and not a light loss, as we all | seem to realize that over what may not be re- 


know ; nevertheless, Miles felt rather glad of 
an excuse for giving vent to his spleen and 
breaking off bis meditations, as he leaped up 
with a curse, and ground the fragments to dust 
under his spurred heel. Then, after driving 
another ‘‘nail”—a long and heavy-headed one 
—he betook himself to bed, and in five minutes 
had growled himself to sleep. 

But things looked much rosier on the mor- 
row. The field-day was short and brilliant, 
and the ehief, albeit in fault-finding humor, was 
fain to admit that Lieutenant Shafton, in his 
captain’s absence, had led his troop very eredit- 
ably. Directly after stables, a dealer, long- 
suffering in point of payment, brought over a 


five-year-old that even the captious Paston al- 


lowed “ had rare bones, and looked very prom- 
isin’.” The trial, and subsequent purchase, 
took up all the afternoon; and that same even- 


ing brought Miles an invitation to a big coun- 


deemed repentance befits us—not repining ; 

ay! and that it is as vain to make moan over 

our ruined hopes as over our buried darlings. 
The rule holds good in trivial matters not 


less than in grave; therefore I think Marian 


Ashleigh deserves some credit for the manner 
in which she bore herself during the brief inter- 
val between the incidents chronicled above and 
Lord Atherstone’s marriage. She “had drawn 
a good bow at Hastings,” and if her shafts had 
hitherto spent themselves to little purpose, she 
was not therefore tempted to break up her ar- 
tillery, but rather set about to replenish her 
quiver, waiting till the convenient season should 
come for voiding it once more. In plain word, 
she made no further effort to check or change 


the course of events, but stood watching it as 


placidly, if not complacently, as the miller 
watches the brook that sooner or later will turn 
his wheel. Moreover, she tried, not unsucccss- 
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fully, to make her husband deeently amenable 
—amiability in Philip being out of the question. 

Now when the mateh is entirely to the mind, 
not only of the eontracting parties but of all 
ever so remotely eoncerned therein, the making 
acquaintanee with new relatives is rather a 
trial of temper and nerve. If the trotting out 
be performed ever so nnobtrusively, it is diffi- 
eult to get rid of the impression that stock is 
being taken of our moral and physical sound- 
ness; and while this lasts the most simple and 
benevolent people appear disagreeable, judieial, 
and inquisitive. There is a good deal of fancy 
about it, of course; but as the same applies to 
most mortal pains and pleasures, this does not 
help the patient materially. You have heard 
of a tyrannieal schoolmistress who, on each of 
her birthdays, used to be endowed with a gift 
more or less eostly, which, by a fearful fiction, 
was supposed to be a voluntary testimonial 
from her grateful pupils? If you can imagine 
the feelings and demeanor of the scholar who, 
by virtue of seniority, was compelled to pro- 
nounce the presentation address, you will form 
a tolerable idea of Mr. Ashleigh’s on the ocea- 
sion of his first interview with Lena Shafton. 
Lord Atherstone was present, and this in itself 
would have prevented any overt demonstration 
of dislike or discourtesy ; but the tone of Phil- 
ip’s jerky eommonplaces—to say nothing of the 
fidgetiness of his manner—showed plainly how 
the position galled and irked him. Marian’s 
talent, before alluded to, of making rough 
places smooth, eame in conveniently here ; with- 
out attempting to hold the thread of the con- 
versation, she contrived to fill up the gaps be- 
fore they became awkwardly apparent; and, 
without forcing familiarity, was as genial as 
even Lord Atherstone eould desire. And here- 
in she was ably seconded by Mrs. Shafton; this 
good lady’s diseourse was not especially wise or 
witty; after chatting with her for an hour or 
so people went away with a vague impression 
of her eleverness, yet probably not a single 
sentenee that she had uttered dwelt upon their 
memory ; however, her small talk made very 
fair padding, and on this, as on many other, oe- 
casions answered its purpose admirably. Lena 
was perfeetly cordial, but not at all fluttered or 
eager; indeed it was not to her a very terrible 
ordeal. She had not felt partieularly anxious 
before the interview, and the result neither 
elated nor disappointed her. She thought it 
would be pleasant for all parties if the Ashleighs 
took her marriage in good part, and was will- 
ing to conciliate, but not to sue humbly for 
their favor; if it was granted, she would be 
reasonably grateful; if it was withheld, she 
would not be rancorous. Philip Ashleigh she 
fathomed at once; she was just as likely to 
make friends with a barrel-organ as ever to 
sympathize with his set speeches and querulous 
egotism ; but her nerves were not very irritable, 


and if he would eonfine himself to being pas- | 


sively obnoxious she would be satisfied. With 
his wife she was deeidedly prepossessed. 


Marian’s brisk, downright way contrasted 
agreeably with Philip’s prim mannerisms. It 
looked natural, at all events, if it was not abso- 
lutely sineere; and Lena, though she had been 
somewhat of a recluse of late, was no country- 
bred simpleton. She was well content to ae- 
cept any amieable advances in the shape of fair 
currency, without insisting on their being paid 
in standard gold, Somehow, it did not seem 
likely that she would ever find herself exchang- 
ing confidenees with Marian Ashleigh; but that 
they might be very good friends was by no 
ineans improbable; and she desired to do her 
own part toward bringing about such a state of 
things. 

Of all who assisted at that interview, Lord 
Atherstone was infinitely the most gratified, 
To Philip’s good or bad behavior he was utterly 
indifferent, For years past he had treated his 
son's tempers with the contemptuous indul- 
gence that most men extend to feeble, fractious 
ehildren; but, with Marian, he was more than 
pleased. When he put her into his earriage he 
simply said, ‘Thank you,” and kissed her; but 
the kiss was warmer than he had ever yet be- 
stowed on her, and the thanks came from the 
depth of his heart, 

And Marian received both with the meek 
consciousness of one who has well performed a 
not unpleasant duty. But you would have been 
rather edified if you could have followed the 
enrrent of her thonghts as she drove away alone, 
after setting down Philip at his elub. 

She frowned more than once, rather thought- 
fully than angrily; and in her eyes there was 
an anxious, far-seeing look, reminding you of a 
skillful pilot, who, peering into the night, finds 
no rift in the blackness ahead, save such as ever 
and anon are cloven by the lightning. She had 
mused so for many minutes before her lips 
parted, and then only this murmur escaped 
them : 

“Tt will be harder—much harder—than I 
thought.” 

A short and simple word, that 17, yet some- 
times scarcely to be expounded by long pages 
of commentary, and the turning-point of sad, 
simple stories. 

Thenceforward the needful preparations went 
on apace. In the settlements there eould be no 
hiteh or difficulty, as they were all on one side; 
and the tradesfolk, who would have taken their 
time in executing orders issuing from Blythes- 
wold, even if they had not looked at them doubt- 
fully, worked with a will for the chételaine ex- 
pectant of Templestowe. Mrs. Shafton’s frame 
of mind during these days was naturally jubi- 
lant; and, to complete her contentment, there 
was @ lull in Miles’s demand for ready money. 
Curiously enongh, some of the dew of good luek, 
which had lately descended on his family, moist- 
ened the fleeee of this wandering bell-wether. 
For a wonder, one of his steeple-chase “cracks” 
did aetually win when he had backed it—at a 
Temunerative priee too; and the snecessful 
plunge, though it was the merest sop to the 
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bandogs, cheeked their baying for a while and 
gave their quarry breathing space. 

But on the very day before the wedding a 
change eame over Mrs. Shafton, and her spirits 
seemed to droop unaceountably. Her energies. 
had been sharply taxed of late, it is true, but 
this did not explain it. Work—work mueh 
more wearisome and thankless than this—had 
beeome a second nature to her, till now in the 
bread of absolute idleness she found little sa- 
vor. Assuredly, a season like the present, 
when a few hours more must ehange daughter 
from maid to matron, to most women who are 
not soeial machines, brings certain spasms of 
anxiety; but if you had watehed Mrs. Shafton 
narrowly, you would searcely have imputed the 
distraetion of her manner to mere maternal in- 
stinet; it looked much more as if she had a 
burden on her mind of whieh she would fain 
be relieved. 

Throughout that day she had not a single 
chance of speaking alone to Lena; and Miles, 
who came to dinner, did not leave them till 
close on midnight, Then—always with that 
same restlessness in her eyes—Mrs. Shafton 
followed her daughter to her sleeping-chamber. 

‘¢ Julia will have hard work to-morrow, dar- 
ling,” she observed; ‘‘won’t you send her to 
bed? J will be your maid to-night. Don’t 
you remember, when you were little you used 
to make a great treat of my brushing out your 
hair? Let us see if I have forgotten the art.” 

Lena had let others have their way in all 
things of late, and she aequieseed now at onee, 
though not overeagerly. It seemed as though 
she would rather have avoided than invited a 
confidential chat just then ; however, when she 
had made ready for the eeremony, she eame 
and sat down dutifully on a stool, leaning back 
against her mother’s knee; and so for several 
minutes there was silenee, while the slender 
white hands waved so deftly and tenderly 
through and over the shining brown tresses that 
sometimes well-nigh buried them. At last 
Mrs. Shafton spoke, low and tremulously— 

“My darling, are you sure, quite snre, that 
you are happy? JI ean’t sleep to-night unless 
Thear you say so; and yet, do not say it if it is 
not true. IfI eould only hear you laugh just 
once again, in the old, merry way—shall I 
ever” 

Lena started slightly, but she never turned 
her head, and her great pensive eyes gazed al- 
ways steadfastly into the heart of the fire. 

‘Tt tires one to laugh, I think,” she answer- 
ed, ‘when one has beeome sage and staid ; and 
yet, those laugh who win, they say; so we 
ought to be merry just now. Oh yes, I am 
happy —happy enough for all practieal pur- 
poses. But, mother dear, if it were otherwise, 
don’t you think it is rather too late to put sueh 
trying questions ?” 

The white hands eeased waving, and Isabel 
Shafton’s head bent lower and lower till her 
brow almost touehed that other head that rest- 
ed on her knee. 


6 . 
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**Late—too late!” she murmured. ‘* Why, 
for three days past these words have been 
haunting me like a rhyme. J thwarted your 
inelinations onee, and perhaps I have half 
forced them now. Ah, yes! it is easy to foree 
without commanding. If I have done wrong 
I think God will forgive me, for he knows I 
meant to do right; but—but will you?” 

And then she fairly broke down, 

They may lie very elose together, and their 
bitter waters flow often in the same channel, 
yet in niost human hearts the fount of sorrow 
and the fount of tears are twain, not one. Be 
sure that some of the mourners of old time 
found it easier to cast dust upon their heads 
and to rend their garments and to eut them- 
selves with knives and lancets than to evinee 
those other outward signs of woe. During 
that awful vigil when, sitting in saekcloth on 
the hill of Gibeon, she watched her dead tiil 
the harvest-moon waned, it is not written that 
Rizpab, the daughter of Aiah, wept. 

As a girl Isabel Shafton had to struggle hard 
before she eould wed aecording to her will; as 
a wife she had to suffer as only a proud, pas- 
sionate nature can suffer, seeing others win 
smiles and soft whispers when she eould only 
win frowns and words barsh sometimies even to 
eruelty ; as a widow she had seen the husband, 
whom, in spite of all his faults she loved very 
dearly, brought home a eorpse, stiff and thrawn ; 
but pleading, jealousy, terror, or desolation had 
almost always left this woman dry-eyed. 

So this outbreak startled quite as mueh as it 
pained Lena. 

‘Don’t fret, dear,” she said; and as she 
spoke she wound her arm close round her mo- 
ther’s neck. ‘Indeed, I didn't mean it as a 
taunt. I would not go baek if I eould. You 
did quite right—then and now. Whatever 
happen I shall always think so; and do you 
think so too. And nothing will happen but 
good, I do believe. Every day I feel safer 
with Lord Atherstone; and it is so pleasant to 
feel safe—at last. Now I’m going to send you 
off to your beauty-sleep. I mean you to look 
your very brightest to-morrow.” 

As may be imagined, Mrs. Shafton was not 
hard to eonvinee and eonsole. 

It was a very sober wedding, only a few 
kinsfolk and near friends being present, in- 
cluding Philip and Marian Ashleigh; and—as 
Lord Lothaire observed, when semiambustus he 
eseaped from the confines of a divorce-eourt— 
‘every body behaved beautifully.” There 
was little more fuss when the new-married 
eouple departed than if they had been starting 
on an ordinary journey; nor, though a suf- 
fielency of good wishes followed them, was 
there any thing tragie in the farewells. By 
Lena’s own wish her brief season of seclusion 
was to be spent at Templestowe. 

To the general good eonduct of all parties 
eoncerned the weather did eertainly form an ex- 
The diseourteous sun did not vouch- 
safe the palest apology for a ray, and the day’s 
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humor waxed worse as it grew older, till, to- 
ward evening, the air was laden with storm. 
The strong-spirited cattle that were to carry 
the new mistress of T'emplestowe to her home 
drooped their heads and shivered, as they wait- 
ed under the lee of the station for the laggard 
train; and, more than once during the brief 
journey, hand and spur were both needed to 
keep the leaders straight against the blinding 
rain-swirls. There was threat, rather than 
welcome, in the voice of the swaying elms, as 
the carriage swept up the avenue; and the bride 
had searce set her foot over the threshold when 
the great door crushed to behind her with a 
clang that echoed through the hall from pave- 
ment to roof-tree. 

Lena was not very superstitious, but she had 
been bred too far north wholly to make a mock 
at auguries. While she sat at dinner fatigue 
and excitement could not quite account for her 
paleness, and she paused and started more than 
once as there came a fiercer rally in the tur- 
moil without. Do you wonder at her weak- 
ness? So did not Ralph Atherstone when, an 
hour later, he looked forth into the night, and 
remembered that those livid gleams—more 
grewsome than the horror of great darkness 
that came before and after—were shed by his 
honey-moon. 


FLIRTATION WITH THE MODERN 
CONVENIENCES. 


UTIN was sharpening a pencil, out at win- 
dow. She had nothing better to do, the 

day was fine, and she turned the pencil about 
in the sharpener in a leisurely manner, looking, 


between whiles, right and left at the various | 


rear windows opposite, and those wretched 
quadrangular Saharas, adorned with vases and 
yellow grass-plots, known as back-yards, She 
was not specially curious, but, as I have just 
said, had no better occenpation. Perhaps, also, 
she was not unconscions that a girl of eighteen, 
with peach cheeks, white throat, and dimpled 
hands, framed in between her half-open blinds, 
was not an ugly picture, should any body be 
looking, 

It happened that somebody was looking ; and 
suddenly she hecame aware of it, Throngh the 
slats of her blind she caught the gleam of an 
eye, and, though it was instantly withdrawn, 
she heard in her neighbor's window a giggle— 
a soft, womanish giggle. Mischief gleamed at 
once in Lutin’s eyes. Some girls were playing 
at bo-peep with her. Very well, she would 
catch them. She turned and turned the pen- 
cil, and presently was aware of the eyes again. 
This time she saw, also, short, clustering curls 
about a forehead fair enough, but too high for 
‘beauty, before the head was withdrawn. <A 
third time, and Lutin, sly puss, ready now for 
her spring, turned suddenly, with a laugh, and 
confronted—a man! 

Lutin darted back, and drew her blinds in a 
panic. The impudent wretches! there were 


more than one, for she could hear them laugh. 
What right had they to peer at her, and to 
drive her from her window? And, now that 
she thought of it, she would not be driven from 
her window. Besides, she had not finished her 
pencil. * Besides, she had just heard the mon- 
sters next door close their window. There was 
only a maid in a garden, hanging out clothes, 
two little boys spinning tops, and—oh! vexation 
and aggravation! —they—meaning the mon- 
sters—had indeed closed one window, but the 
room owned two, and from the further case- 
ment peered two heads, and two pairs of mis- 
chievous eyes met hers in full. 

‘Lutin’s window-blinds shut hysterically. 
Her window fell with a crash. Exit Lutin, 
with burning cheeks, vowing never to look out 
again. 

Still, it was provoking, very provoking, when 
you come to consider it. People really live at 
the backs of their houses. Shut up in her 
apartment, Lutin had constructed a number of 
little dramas out of such materials as she saw 
in doors and windows, and pleased herself with 
watching their progress from day to day. To 
be restricted to twilight views was intolerable, 
at least so she told herself; for I am not quite 
sure whether there was not a pleasurable flutter 
of vanity, after all, in her silly little heart, and 
whether she would not have been disappointed 
at finding the coast clear. But just then her 
attention was attracted by a soft, low whistle. 
The horrid, odious, sly, deceitful, provoking, 
persistent wretches were atit again. Lutin re- 
tired with the usnal window crash, and her 
neighbors hypocritically responded with one of 
theirs; but Lutin was growing much too wise 
to be caught in that way, and was not to be 
cheated into showing herself. 

Here this story takes a jump, being con- 
structed on the principle of the children’s puz- 
zles; put this and that together, and see what 
you make of it. Tom Keene and Fred Cap- 
ron, members of the Go In For Fun Club, 
are franquilly smoking in Tom’s room, all un- 
awaves, at least is Capron, that hidden in Tom’s 
little dressing-room are Mollie (Tom's sister) 
and Lutin; both ladies, in peignoirs and with 
hair about their shoulders, having with diffi- 
culty effected an escape from Tom’s room, 
where they were nearly surprised by the unex- 
pected arrival of that young gentleman and his 
friend ; and, 2 

“The next subject before the club,” said 
Tom, tranquilly pnffing, “is the bachelor, and 
his condition. No need of reading up on that, 
I take it. It is soon said. ‘The bachelor is to 
other humans what the flying-fish is to the oth- 
er inhabitants of the sea,” 

“How do you make that out?” Capron 
lazily lying back, and looking not the least in 
the world like any thing harassed or wovried, 

“Make it out! It makesitself out.” ‘Tom 
energetic and gesticulating. ‘‘Show me anoth- 
er creature, persecnted, hunted down, trapped, 
like your bachelor from the time of his first 
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coat-tails. All the old maids, to begin with, 
are resolved into a committee of inquiry as to 
lis proceedings. There’s Riker goes out twice 
a week, you know, for German or something 
of the sort; and that confounded Ophelia Briggs 
calls across the table, ‘Ohyes; give Mr. Riker 
his dessert early ; when gentlemen are in a hur- 
ry to get away regularly twice a week, we all 
know what that means.’ And there sat Miss 
Laura, the girl he is sweet on; and you know 
Riker'’s faculty for blushing, and there was no 
end ofa rowat once. Miss Laura won't speak 
to him, and Riker’s been regularly miserable 
for the last six weeks.” 

“‘Oughtn’t toblush!. Ineverdo. Ill back 
myself agaiust all the old maids in Christen- 
dom.” Capron still philosophical and un- 
moved. 

‘Oh, you will! How about the mammas 
and the marriageable daughters? ‘They are all 
sympathy and kindness. A fellow has some 
soft spots in his heart—can’t be all shell, you 
know—gets the run of a place, and goes there 
because it’s something like a home, you know; 
and if after a reasonable time he don’t begin to 
talk of matrimony, why there is Laura’s, or So- 
phie’s, or Jenny’s heart broken into bits—a 
regular smash. Itis my belief some girls grow 
a set of hearts, just as a crab does a set of legs. 
Can’t account for the number of times some 
girls I could mention have been heart-broken 
in any other way. Just let a girl like that get 
hold of a fellow, and she is like one of those 
squids—all soft—clings to you like a jelly—you 
can’t move but you hurt her; and yet ten men 
can hardly pull her off. Mean dinners, cold 
parlors, colder bedrooms, and spies wait for 
the bachelor at home; traps, snares, pitfalls, 
shams, deceptions abroad are his portion.” 

“ Ay!” said Capron., He had come now to 
the end of his cigar, and was ready for argu- 
ment. ‘‘That is the bachelor in his larva 
state; before his eye-teeth are cut; no more 
like what he is after than the butterfly is to the 
worm. Do you want to know how I silenced 
the inquisitive elderly females in our establish- 
ment? ‘Madam,’ said I, on the very first 
question that was asked me, ‘I really don’t 
know. Iam trying to get rich as Stewart did 
—by minding my own business.” They voted 
me a brute, of course; but that silenced them. 
If I want an introduction to pretty girls I get 
it—there are no soft spots in my heart; and I 
treat the mothers as if in a civil way they rather 
weren't there. That disconcerts them. No- 
body hints at myintentions. If I want the en- 
trance to any house, there are plenty of nice 
girls only too glad to take me. 
either use them, or let them use you. I pre- 
fer the first. ‘To my mind there is no such 
blessed and happy and glorious being as the 
desirable young man. Every body wants him. 
Mammas pet him; nice old gentlemen with 
grown daughters coddle him. Stylish girls 
take him to drive, and come down town and 
ask him out to lunch. Is he obliged to marry 


Let them do as 
Who 


any of them? Not at all. 
they like. So much the better for you. 
is doing this—you or they? I can’t see, my 
dear fellow, that it is your look-out at all. It 
is a business speculation. You are no more 
bound to reward them than a fox is to be 
trapped, or a deer to fall dead because I aim 
at him, or fifty thousand dollars to insert itself 
to my credit in my bank account because I 
have purchased certain shares of Erie. They 
lay out their capital and run their risk—not the 
bachelor. His ways are made smooth for him, 
and his paths straight. Even flirtation may 


| be said to be had with all the modern con- 


You must | 


veniences, The nineteenth century man is a 
lazy fellow. After storming about down town 
all day, he hasn’t energy left to go through a 
chapter of a three-volume romance, commenc- 
ing with raptures over a single glance through 
a window. Besides, it hardly pays to be ec- 
static, or very persevering about any thing but 
money. Modern civilization recognizes that 
fact, and provides for it. All that is needed 
now is, to hire a back-room in a good locality, 
and open the window. We do, and you should 
see the ladies we have on our list. There is 
the lady in brown, and short curls. She plays 
in an engaging manner with the dog in the bow- 
window, or frolics with young ladies who come 
to see her—always in the bow-window. We 
study human nature and tableaux vivants. There 
is the lady with the back hair; she obligingly 
shakes it down before the window (very fine 
hair it is, too), and telegraphs our way. There 
is the lady who flirts with the handkerchief. 
There is one kind soul who will wait hours till 
we get ready to appear. There is a lady in 
purple, who is perfect in the deaf-and-dumb al- 
phabet. We have no end of fun with her. 
She is continually getting shocked, and going 
away, never to return, and coming back in the 
next five minutes. She asked us to see her 
the other night, and we went, Jim andI. Jim 
was Mr. Dolls, and I was Mr. Gates; and she 
had a lisp; and when she said Misterth Dolls, I 
thought Jim would kill himself with trying not 
to laugh. There is the lady who is very shy 
behind her curtains, and a little girl at whom 
we peeped behind her blinds, shyer yet, but still 
not cruel. She is always very much startled to 
be canght, but I notice that she always comes 
back to be caught again, And, talking of that, 
the rising generation are not a whit behind us! 
You should hear my brother Will. Will is 
eleven, you know! ‘The other day he appeared 
at table, important and disgusted, about equal 
parts. He had said the day before that a cer- 
tain Tadie was the prettiest girl in the next 
house—‘ just to tease the other girls,’ he de- 


clares; and Miss Tadie, hearing of it, sent him 


word that, if he liked, a cord could be fastened, 
leading from her window to his, on which to 
forward ‘notes and things.’ ‘Isn’t she jolly 
green?’ says Will. ‘I sent word that I had no 
cord, and she sent for answer that she would 
take care of all that; she had plenty.’” 
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Tom burst into an uproarious fit of laughter, 
and Mollie, in her hiding-place, giggled sym- 
pathetically ; but Lutin, strange to tell, was in 
tears; for this odious, sneering, cold-blooded 
Mr. Capron was her next-door neighbor, and 
she was ‘‘the little girl at whom they peeped 
through the blinds, and who was not cruel.” 
Poor Lutin! Her tears were not simply for 
her mortified vanity. Where was the hero of 
the romance she had unconsciously woven be- 
hind her blinds? the modern Sir Kenneth and 
Sir Tristem—modest, brave, faithful, devoted 
~—unless, perhaps, there showed a glimpse of 
him in Tom, who had certainly not joined in 
the sneers of his cynical companion; and could 
this be the conclusion at which it was intended 
that she should arrive? ‘Tom Keene was no- 
toriously sweet on Lutin. Mollie, his sister, 
was Lutin’s confidante, knew the thrilling story 
of the windows, recognized Tom’s friend Cap- 
ron, and also the fact that Lutin was not to be 
saved by the ordinary preachments. Could 
this extraordinary coincidence, of the surprise, 
and the conversation on bachelors, have been a 
conspiracy between Tom and Mollie—an acci- 
dent, done on purpose? Only two things are 
certain. Lutin was seen no more behind her 
blinds; and one of the few points on which she 
differs from Tom, now her husband, is in a 
somewhat unreasonable antipathy to his great 
friend, Fred Capron. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


N this practical century, with its railroad in- 
sulting the venerable majesty of Mount 
Washington, its suspension bridge spanning the 
tremendous chasm of foaming Niagara, and its 
telegraph penetrating the sacred mysteries of 
the deep sea, there were yet found three souls 
who dared to start on a pilgrimage to the Hap- 
py Valley that lies hidden away from the world 
among the mountains through which winds the 
Tuscarawas River, in Ohio. These souls did not 
seek the end of the rainbow, as a gay-colored 
steed to carry them through space; neither did 
they attire their bodies in the flowing robes and 
cockle-shells of wandering pilgrims ; but early 
one summer morning, father, Sadie, and I took 
our seats in a light carriage, and drove through 
the sleeping town, leaving behind us the misty 
lake, with its spectral sails, and turning our ex- 
pectant faces toward the south, where quiet 
farm-houses and quiet lives are hidden away 
among the distant hills. - 

For two long, bright days we rode toward 
the south, following the windings of a sparkling 
river, now crossing it on an old red-covered 
bridge, now fording it, as the shallow water 
spread itself gayly over a pebbly bottom, and 
now riding for miles on its curving bank, start- 
ling the solemn heron from his morning fishing, 
or hearing from the deep lush grass on the oth- 
er side the persistent cry for ‘‘ Bob White” from 
the hidden quail. On the third day we eame 
into the region of the great barns—huge red 


treasure-houses where the spoils are garnered 
—the wealth of green fields stretching away 
on either side, so luxuriant, so wantonly, riot- 
ously rich, that the very air seemed filled with 
concentrated essence of life, and we expected 
to see shy dryades peeping from eyery tree, 
white-armed naiades sporting in every brook, 
and even old Pan himself, dancing through the 
meadows to the music of his reed-pipe, as he 
did in the early days when the world was young, 
and the gods reigned gayly on Olympus. 

In the afternoon we reached the hills, and, 
entering their shady defiles, wound up from 
height to height under the giant beech-trees, 
now catching glimpses of undulating seas of ver- 
dure, now plunging into narrow, dusky glades, 
where the road seemed lost amidst the wild un- 
derbrush, and squirrels gazed at us with their 
bushy tails uplifted in astonishment. We had 
been for some time slowly toiling up a stcep 
hill when the sinking sun sought us out, and 
sent his golden beams under the dense foliage 
in long rays across the road; suddenly we 
emerged on the breezy summit, and, as if by 
magic, the forest disappeared, and velvet wheat- 
fields stretehed away on both sides over the 
rounded hills and down to the valley beneath, 
where a broad river gleamed under the willows, 
and white houses, half hidden in green orchards, 
greetcd our eyes with peaceful beauty in the 
still evening air, We reined in the horses, and 


; noted the circle of hills guarding the plain on 


all sides, save where the river flowed on toward 
the south through a narrow defile, and the dense 
forest closed over the water as it disappeared in 
the dusky recesses. The green fields stretched 
up the hill-sides from the plain, and at the sum- 
mit were met by a wall of unbroken forest and 
underbrush, impenetrable and pathless, the only 
clew to the labyrinth being the narrow road we 
had followed by the side of the river leading 
from the outside world into the Happy Valley. 
Below us lay the village, each house in its little 
orchard; and in the centre stood the antique 
church, the distant bell even then ringing out 
the evening song, that labor was over, and that 
men must now return to thcir homes, and give 
God thanks as the sun went down. From all 
sides we could see the laborers returning from 
the field, the Jong line of loitering cows slowly 
winding through the lanes, and the plowmen 
with their patient horses moving toward the vil- 
lage, where a faint eurling smoke from every 
chimney showed preparations for the evening 
meal. Moss- grown dykes, shaded by huge 
willows, protected the banks of the broad river, 
and here and there a shining little mill-race 
ran gayly through the meadows to some quaint, 
red-tiled mill, then plunging foaming over the 
stones, hurried on to overtake the old river 
sweeping steadily on to the south. No road 
was visible in any direction, exeepting the 
shady streets of the village, and every where 
else the tree-bordered fields stretched over the 
plain, and up to the forest-crowned hills, which 
stood like ramparts against the sky, a fortifica- 
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tion from the outside world. 
down into the valley, passing groups of labor- 


ers in their uneouth costumes, and following | 


the full-uddered cows, with fragrant breath | 


and mild eyes, as they wound toward the white 
dairy buildings, where a girl stood on the 
steps, blowing an antique horn to hasten the 
loiterers. 
with staff and scrip, followed behind, glancing 
at us with shrewd interest from under his pa- 
triarehal hat, while three genuine shepherd dogs 
ran hither and thither among the cows, keep- 
ing them in order, and chasing the stragglers, 
with wonderful sagacity. We alighted at the 
dairy, and followed the eows into the large yard, 
where each one walked nuhesitatingly into her 
own stall, and the milking commenced. The 
barns formed three sides of a square, with a 
paved eourt between, and stalls for ten eows in 
each compartment. The floors, pails, and tubs 
were serubbed daily by the dairy girls, who also 
washed the cows earefully with warm water be- 
fore milking; and, seated on their little stools, 
sang togethcr some merry song, as the milk fell 
foaming into the red tubs. ‘Then these ruddy 
milkmaids formed a line, and, balancing the 
heavy tubs on their heads, marched steadily 
through the yard into the dairy beyond, where 
they poured the milk into a gigantic tin hogs- 
head, with a white linen cloth tied over the top 
ag astrainer. A venerable ‘‘milk-mother,” in 
white cap and clogs, stood down in the lower 
story, and ladled ont the strained milk into in- 
numerable pails, each with its hieroglyphie sign 
on the cover, denoting to which household it 
belonged. As the rosy girls came marching in, 
they lifted the heavy tubs lightly down with 
their stalwart arms, and, as they poured the 
milk into the foaming strainer, glaneed shyly 
at our erinoline-distended skirts, kid gloves, 
and slender forms; while we, with equal inter- 
est, observed their blue homespun gowns, with 
waists under the arm-pits, leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
white neek-handkerchiefs, white caps, and wood- 
en shoes. Surely, never were such disfiguring 
eostumes invented for the female form; but we 
were obliged to eonfess that the broad, erect 
shapes under them were pleasant to the eye in 
these days of erooked spines and sunken chests, 
while the heavy braids of golden hair stowed 
away under their prim little eaps would have 
made many a belle envious. Still the milk- 
maids poured, still the milk-mother ladled, and 
yet there was more. We walked into the cel- 
lar, where hundreds of full tin pails were stand- 


An old white-haired herdsinan, | 


i 


ing in a stream of running water, brought from | 


a spring, and eold as iee, while. ranged on 
shelves were rows of golden cheeses, and, jnst 
outside, the great horse-churn, and presses 
weighted with boulders. The dairy-man’s cot- 
tage stood in the garden, surrounded with 
rose-bushes and pinks; white curtains, in stiff, 
starched folds, shaded the little windows, and, 
within, we could see the high bed, with steps 
to elimb into it—a pulpy mass of feathers on 
top, eovered with a gay counterpane. The 


We drove slowly | houses were all furnished alike—the antique 


bed being the vencrated article of furniture— 
and snowy linen was in universal use, both for 
sheeting and underwear, as the old women were 
wise in weaving, and the ‘‘linen-mothers” vied 
with each other in long night-watehes over the 
bleaehing rolls. The arehitecture was quaint, 
and reminded one of Old World pictures. The 
red-tiled roofs projeeted over the strect, and 
great cross beams, filled in with mortar, formed 
the walls; little dormer-windows were perehed 
here and there, with no attempt at regularity ; 
and a wooden sun-dial invariably erowned the 
little piazzas, where round-eyed babies, elad 
just like their parents in miniature, stared sol- 
emnly at us as we strolled by to the hotcl, a 
large white building, regarded by the entire 
eommunity as a wonder of size and beauty. 
The smiling landlord appeared, rubbed his 
hands, and, in answer to our inquiries, replied : 
“Gut fare fiir mann und beast; one feed vict- 
uals, twelve cents; we keeps folks for forty-five 
eents a day, but we allows kein smoke und kein 
swear; breakfast at six, dinner at twelve, sup- 
per at half past five; walk in.” §So saying he 
ushered us into a grim parlor, with wooden 
chairs drawn up in martial array around a large 
table, and four strange little pietures on the 
walls, which eame from Wiirtemberg fifty years 
before, and might well be called naturally pre- 
Raphaelite. Meanwhile the landlord, at the 
baek-door, was shouting for ‘‘Yacob! Yacob!” 
in the direetion of the long barn ; and presently 
appeared an aneient hostler, who spoke a mix- 
ture of German, French, English, and gibber- 
ish, and was reputed to be a gipsy, and the 
owner of untold wealth, stored away in the 
dark reeesses of the barn. As he led away our 
horses a rosy youth appeared, to show us to 
our rooms—a series of little eells, each with its 
lofty bed and steps, one window, with snowy, 
prim-folded eurtains, one chair, and a large 
square hole in the side of the wall as a ventila~ 
tor, where the ehattering martins amused them- 
selves by flying in at early dawn, and waking 
me with their shrill cries. The gayly colored 
counterpane was woven with figures of strange 
birds; the snowy linen was marked in red with 
the two letters ‘“ W. H.”—Wirth-haus; and the 
yellow-painted floor, blue-eased windows, and 
searlet door made the little eell quite a gay 
abode. The rosy Johann brought up our bags; 
and when we presented him with a small frag- 
ment of Unele Sam’s scrip, he fingered it doubt- 
fully, and finally returned it to us, saying: 
‘‘Nein; es ist gut fiir nichts.” Surely we had 
reached the Happy Valley indeed, when money 
was ‘gut fiirniehts!” All the males in the vil- 
lage were dressed exaetly alike, in tight, short, 
blue pantaloons, long-flapped calico vests, 
scanty, short-waisted, blue dress- coats, with 
two brass buttons behind; seow-like shoes, and 
broad-brimmed white fur hats—which, being a 
sign of maseuline superiority, were never re- 
moved on any oeeasion. We sometimes doubt- 
ed whether they did not sleep in them, as, 
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wherever we went, at any hour of the day or 
night, the great fur hats crowned the men, ex- 
tinguished the boys, and stifled the babies with 
their awful dignity. 

A bright girl of sixteen came to tell us that 
‘* Abendessen” was ‘‘fertig,” and we went out- 
doors into another building where, in a long 
dining-room with rows of windows on each 
side, a spotless table-cloth and shining blue 
crockery invited us to try the hot cotfee, pitch- 
ers of rich cream, little rolls of fresh butter 
without salt, Dutch cheese, apple butter, bret- 
zels, and cold meat. Rosy Salome stood be- 
hind us, like a grenadier, armed with a waiter, 
and was indefatigable in offering some cucum- 
ber pickles about ten inches long, swimming in 
a doubtful gray liquid, and garnished with pep- 
per-corns. Her shining braids were tightly 
coiled away under her white cap, and her apron 
tied with especial care under her arms, in hon- 
or of the strangers. She understood no En- 
glish, but smiled abundantly; and, finding we 
spoke German, asked us how old we were, and 
if we were married, with a calm audacity that 
belongs to the Happy Valley. The bill of fare 
at the hotel was not extensive—for breakfast 
we had delicious coffee and rich cream, hot 
bretzels—the queen of cakes—fresh butter, and 
stewed young doves. For dinner we had a 
nondescript kind of meat; we could not decide 
whether it was boiled roast beef, or baked corn- 
ed beef; but whatever it was, the essence had 
been carefully removed by long and patient 
cooking, so that it was innocent of taste, and 
spongy in texture. ‘Then came stewed noodles, 
potatoes fried whole and served in cream, rice 
plentifully peppercd, sauer-krant fritters, and 
preserves of fruit and molasses, We soon 
learned to relish these dishes, although we did 
not succeed in acquiring the constant hunger 
of the natives, who, after partaking of a hearty 
breakfast at five o’clock, are ready for a lunch- 
eon of bread, cheese, and beer at nine; then 
they all come home to dinner at twelve, and 
the afternoon is broken by a lunch at four ; 
when they work again until six, at which hour, 
the labors of the day being over, they assemble 
around the supper-table for a hearty meal ; 
and, finally, before going to bed, they place 
some eatables by the bedside, lest they should 
be hungry in the night. Such hearty appetites 

‘have produced a stalwart race; for their con- 
stant labor keeps down their flesh, and their 
carly hours and quiet lives give them fresh 
complexions and perfect health, even to ad- 
vanced age, 

When we had finished supper we strolled out 
into the town and listened to the young men 
and girls singing together on the piazzas, while 
a rustic band of home-made instruments accom- 
panied them in the simple melody. The follow- 
ing is one of their songs, with the translation: 


Freund, ich biu zufrieden, geh es wie es will, 
Unter meinem Dache leb ich froh nnd still, 
Manchetr Thor hat alles was sein Herz begehrt, 
Doch ich bin zufrieden, das ist Goldes werth. 


Leuchten keine Kerzen um mein Abendmahl, 

Schimmern fremde Weine nicht in Goldpokal, 

Findet sich doch immer was man braucht zur Noth, 

Siisser schmeckt im Schweisse mir mein Stiicklein 
Brod. 


Wenn ich ruhen werde unten im kiihleu Sand, 
Fihrt der Herr der Erde mich an meiner Hand, 
Und auf meinem Grabe steht kein Leichensteiu, 
Eine Rosenstaude soll mein Grabmal sein. 


Friend, I am contented, happy, come what may, 
In my lowly cottage glide the years away; 


In the world beyond us some have wealth untold, 
But I am contented, better far than gold. 


At my evening meal no waxen tapers shine, - 

No rich goblets sparkle filled with foreign wine, 
Out beyond the hills such things perhaps may be, 
But my hard-earned bread seems sweeter far to me. 


When death calls me home no marble stone shall rise, 
God above in heaven knows where my body lies; 
No monument shall point out where I lie at rest, 
A little rose-tree only shall blossom o’er my breast, 

In the last verse allusion is made to one of their 
customs; unlike most Germans they attach no 
importance to the last resting-place of their 
loved ones, but bury their dead in a field on the 
hill-side with neither stone nor mound to mark 
the place. ‘The grass is kept smooth and green, 
and rose-bushes bloom by the fenees: ‘‘'Those 
who love me will remember where I lie,and when 
they are gone let me be forgotten,” they say. 

There is a store in the village, where all ac- 
counts are kept and political meetings held 
before the annual election of trustees; what 
will the Sorosis say when they hear that all 
measures for improvement are steadily opposed 
by the women, who outvote the men, and cling 
to the obsolete customs of the last century 
with a dogged pertinacity worthy of a better 
cause? Love does not seem to be a ruling pas- 
sion in the Happy Valley. We discovered a 
promising flirtation between rosy Salome and 
one of the clerks in the store, and watched for 
the signs of young love, expecting to see the 
primitive courtship of Adam and Eve in all its 
pristine purity, Alas! for the fatal result. 
One evening we observed that Salome had a 
rose inserted in her braided hair, and concluded 
that Louis was expected after the work was 
done and the vine-covered piazza free from all 
intruders. Later in the evening, returning 
from a row on the river, we saw Louis sitting 
on the steps of the store, and after a few mo- 
ments of conversation I asked, ‘Are you not 
going to see Salome this evening ?” 

“Oh no,” he replied, phlegmatically ; I goes 
to see her once a week; if I goes more it spoils 
herself.” 

‘*But perhaps she would like to see you,” 
I suggested. 

“Ya wohl, aber es ist nicht gut to gif the 
wimins too much their own way; I must begin 
now, or else she will not work well; wimins is 
so lazy,” 

Another incident. The pastor once observed 
that one of his trustees did not marry, so he 
icalled him into the inner office one afternoon 

and expostulated with him, showing forth the 
expediency of the married State, and asking 
him if he would not take a wife. 
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«Tf you think best, pastor.” 

‘¢What do you say to Panlina B——?” 

‘ Just as you say, pastor.” 

‘¢- Will you be married this afternoon ?” 

‘If you think best, pastor.” 

So the matter was settled, the trustee return- 
ing to his work and quite forgetting the im- 
portant change before him until the pastor sum- 
moned him to the office at five o’clock, where 
stood the rosy Paulina, who had left her spin- 
ning for ten minutes, and the twain were soon 


made one flesh. After a short pause the trustee 
asked, ‘‘ Have you any thing more for me to do, 
pastor ?” and a negative answer being returned, 
he went back to his account-books without a 
word to his bride, who returned to her spinning 
as phlegmatically as she had come. 

On Sunday we went to the little church and 
watched the long file of worshipers march 
gravely in, the men at one door, the women at 
another, and seat themselves in solid rows on 
the blue benches, when the service began with 
a hymn, followed by a long sermon, during 
which every time the name of Jesus was men- 
tioned all heads reverently bowed. The sing- 
ers were accompanied by a band of ten musi- 
cians seated on a platform near the pulpit, who 
elicited very sweet music from a collection of 
quaint wooden pipes, flageolets, flutes, and vio- 
lins, whose patterns came from the old country 
half a century before, and, like every thing else 
in the Happy Valley, remained unchanged. The 
whole congregation joined in singing the pecul- 
jar wild choruses, the women repeating the last 
line alone, and dying off into a whisper at the 
plaintive minor chord which always formed the 
nmexpected close, while we felt transported back 
into the early ages of the world. 

Tbe inhabitants of Happy Valley, ignorant 
of the value of money, and living in the sim- 
plest manner, are yet a rich community, owing 
to their industrious habits and systematic labor. 
Their domain consists of over ten thousand acres 
of highly cultivated land, a coal mine, and a bed 
of iron ore; they have several large mills and 
factories, as their invariable rule is to manufac- 
ture every thing they use; their cattle are mod- 
els of beauty, and their horses powerful and well 
groomed. One bakery supplies all the bread, 
one laundry attends to the washing, and one 
nursery receives all the little ones, while their 
mothers take part in the active labors of the 
field or dairy. Their morality is without a flaw, 
for since the foundation of the community there 
has never been a case of law-breaking among 
them, and their lives flow on as peacefully as 
though the hills were permanent barriers be- 
tween them and the noisy, busy, wicked world. 
Few among them have ever wandered tbree 
miles away from the village ; they shun all con- 
tact with strangers, and when we asked one of> 
the girls if she would not like to go with us to 
the city, she smiled, and replied, * Oh no! I’se 
better here.” That answer embodies the spirit 
in which they live and die. 

The little band who Icft their Fatherland and 


toiled throngh the unbroken wilderness to the 
remote banks of the ‘Tuscarawas River fifty 
years ago, with Bibles in their hands and faith 
in their hearts, have nearly all been called to 
rest from their labors; but the few white-haired 
men who still wander through the quiet streets, 
or gaze abroad upon the rich fields, seem pic- 
tures of perfect contentment, that rare blessing 
of old age. 

Happy little Valley ; our ways are not as thy 
ways, but who can say that thou hast not chosen 
the better part? 
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Wanpexrrno of late beside a uorthern shore 
That longed for summer, and the wild beach grass, 
And dip of oar, and plash of pearly feet, 
And happy laughter on its lonely sands, 
I heard a young voice caroling some song, 
Nor kuew I was in elf-land while I heard. 
It sang, and slowly trembled into rest— 
Slowly, becanse the earth was loth to leave 
The high melodious dalliance. 

But hefore 
The sweet sound fled to silence, eagerly 
A rustle and a rnsh of flying wings, 
Like leaflets blown hefore a frosty blast 
When woods stand shivering, caught and bore it off, 
Lost in the airy clamor of their flight. 
And, as they went, wild music followed them; 
The tune the breeze winds in and out the grass, 
The tune to which the clouds and sunshine play 
O'er slopes of blnshing clover—faint at first, 
With many a fiuttered echo frolicking, 
It fell its windy way—then loitered down, 
With lingering cadence of a sweet delay, 
Lightly as in the tenderest deeps of even 
The golden blossom of the new moon drops 
Below the west that woos it. 

‘T'was the voice 
Of all the elves of all the flowers that blow, 
Flocking to find the Spring, who slumbered yet, 
Nursed by the blue-eyed April. Willow plumes, 
Harebell, and cowslip, and anemone; 
The silver cinquefoil, and the columbine 
That bursts, a lance of hoarded light, from earth, 
And swings its red flame on the shining tip; 
The purple vetches, washed by salt sea sprays; 
The frail convolvnlus, that, ere the year 
Is at the flood, leagues with the building bird, 
And the rude way-side tangles o’er her nest. 
All sweet things of plot and pleachéd alley— 
The mimic nun of the suow-drop, and the friar , 
Dwelling within the hooded aconite ; 
The maidens of the pale chrysanthemum, 
The royal lady of the prond and fair 
Japonica, and ey’n the merry mites 
That balance ou the trumpet-flower's edge, 
Tippling their horns of honey. With them, too, 
All the delightsome things of old romance— 
The royal violet, and Sappho's rose: 
The fleur-de-lis, the flower of chivalry; 
The lotus, born of the eternities, 
Holding immortal ichor—hovered there, 
Hovered a momeut, quiring in one strain, 
Then falling, failing, ever on the wing, 
Sought other skies. 

Aud I, upon the shore, 

Watched a far bark into a bank of mist, 
A dim blue bank built up along the sea; 
The bark still sailing, hull and taperiug spire 
A line of light, silverly swathed about 
With deepening vapors, slowly gliding on 
To denser shadow, slow and ever slower, 
Fainting and fading, till a phantom craft 
Was hid in murk recesses of the cloud, 
A vanished apparition—and far above, 
Upon the pallor of a peaceful sky, : 
Fair Hesper, like a flower, ploomed ont in heayen. 
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RUPERT’S LAND AND ITS PEOPLE, 
By RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S.A. 


HE late insurrection among the people at ] 


Winnipeg, upon the Red River of the North, 
resulted from the act of recession by the Hud- 
son Bay Company to the crown of Great Brit- 
ain of that vast domain in British North Amer- 
ica known as “*Rupert’s Land;” and which, 
under a charter from Charles II., in 1669, was 
granted to Prince Rupert, eleven other noble- 
men, and six commoners, who were styled 
‘The Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson Bay.” 

This cxtraordinary grant embraced all the 
territory drained by the waters flowing into 
Hudson Bay, as a compensation for which 
the Company was required yearly to pay the 
King and his successors two elks and two black: 
beavers. 

With Prince Rupert as provisional governor 
the association immediately instituted measures 
for taking formal possession of the country 
ceded, and, with the exception of a brief period 
of seventeen years, when it was held by the 
French, the Company has claimed the occu- 
pancy and control of it ever since. Under the 
provisions of an act of the Imperial Parliament, 
entitled “British North American Act, 1867,” 
her Majesty, with the consent of her privy 
council, and upon the application of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, was empowered to admit Ru- 
pert’s Land into the Canadian confederacy ; 
and a supplementary enactment in 1868 an- 
thorized the Queen to negotiate with the Hud- 
son Bay Company for the surrender to the 
crown of all the rights and privileges conferred 
by its charter, 

In March, 1869, the acquiescence of all the 
parties concerned was secured to the terms of 
a compact, whereby the Canadian government 
agreed to pay the Company three hundred 
thousand pounds upon the actual transfer of 
Rupert’s Land to the Dominion of Canada. 

The anticipation of an early consummation 
of this transfer from the domination of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and the consequent 
necessity of a new governmental polity for its 
occupants, with the feeling of apprehension 
and consciousness of uncertainty regarding 
their future political status, in the determina- 
tion of which they might have no voice, togeth- 
er with their nearly unanimous opposition to 
Canadian rule, and its avowed policy of greatly 
increased taxation, were the chief causes of the 
émeute alluded to, and which led to the sum- 
mary ejection from the colony of the prospect- 
ive Canadian governor, M‘Dougall. 

The contiguity of these people with our own 


border settlements, and the neighborly relations | 


of commercial and social intercourse existing 
between them, have caused considerable interest 
to be manifested throughout the United States 
in reference to the ultimate settlement of the 
question at issue, 


In view of these facts I take it for granted 
that a brief description of this somewhat re- 
mote and unfrequented section, with some ob- 
servations upon the history of its early settle- 
ment and the character of its present inhabit- 
ants, will not prove altogether devoid of interest 
or instruction at this time. 

With the purpose of establishing an agricul- 
tural colony, the Earl of Selkirk, an enterprising 
Scottish noble, who was largely interested in 
the Hudson Bay Company, in 1811 purchased 
from that association a portion of its lands, 
upon which the present settlements at Red 
River are located, and during the following 
season he brought out from Sutherland, Scot- 
land, several families, and attempted to estab- 
lish them as a nucleus for his eolony near where 
Fort Garry now stands; but on their arrival 
they were confronted by the attachés of the 
hostile Northwest Company, who assaulted 
them and drove them back over the border to 
Pembina. They then burned their tenements, 
appropriated or destroyed their property; and 
it was not until 1815, when Lord Selkirk re- 
ceived a reinforcement of emigrants, that he 
was enabled to occupy the lands he had origin- 
ally selected for the eolony. 

The hostility of the Northwest Company to- 
ward them did not cease, however, and during 
the following summer a sharp conflict occurred, 
in which quite a number were killed on both 
sides, and the eolonists were temporarily dis- 
persed ; but the arrival shortly afterward of an- 
other reinforcement of one hundred German, 
Freneh, and Swiss disbanded soldiers enabled 
them to return to their farms. But they con- 
tinued to be molested until 1821, when the 
consolidation of the two far companies settled 
the quarrel, and no eollisions took place subse- 
| quently. 

Immediately after the coalition of the two 
rival associations, the eolonists ereeted perma- 
nent habitations and planted large fields of 
grain, which, in that prolific virgin soil, yield- 
ed bountiful returns, and the nutritious prairie 
grasses caused their cattle to fatten and multi- 
ply so rapidly that in a brief period they were 
supplied with a profusion of bread and meat; 
but when they desired to exchange the prod- 
ucts of their labor for sugar, tea, or other im- 
ported articles, they discovered that the remote- 
ness and inaccessibility of all markets rendered ° 
their grain almost valueless. Fifty bushels of 
wheat, for example, would not purchase a pound 
of tea or a yard of cloth. As a consequence 
they were compelled to forego the use of many 
of their accustomed luxuries, which eansed them 
to become so much discouraged at the cheer- 
less prospect before them that some returned 
to Europe, others removed to Canada; a few 
| Welsh families went to Galena, Illinois, where 
| one of the original patriarchs, Shetland by name, 
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still survives; while the others remained upon | excursions into the plains, toward the Missouri 
Red River, Lord Selkirk having abandoned the | and Saskatchewan rivers, in search of the buf- 


colonizing enterprise and returned home. 

At Pembina I encountered an exceedingly 
interesting old Irishman by the name of Peter 
Haden, who came to the country with the first 
colonists in 1812, and had lived here ever since. 
Although he must have been at least eighty 
years old, yet all his faculties were in remarka- 
bly good preservation, and he seemed to re- 
member every man of more than ordinary note 
who had ever visited the country. 

He informed me that shortly after they ar- 
rived upon Red River Lord Selkirk directed 
him to proceed to Kentucky for the purpose of 
procuring sheep for the colony. He started at 
once with only two companions; accomplished 
the perilous journey; and after purchasing 3000 
sheep, set out on his return, traversing day after 
day, and weck after week, the then solitary and 
unpeopled prairie wilderness of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota; and after several long 
months of wearisome journeying over a distance 
of some 1500 miles, wherein he encountered nu- 
merous mishaps and disasters, as well as hair- 
breadth escapes from hostile savages, he at 
length reached his destination with only 250 of 
his original flock remaining. The others had 
died, been killed by the wolves, or stolen by 
the Indians en rowte. The old veteran pioneer 
spoke of his connection with Lord Selkirk with 
emotions of deep and kindly feeling, and eulo- 
gized him as a philanthropist of the most gen- 
erous and noble impulses. 

The population of the Red River settlements 
at this time consists of the descendants of the 
Scotch and English emigrants who remained 
here after Lord Selkirk’s departure, and who 
have maintained their nationality intact, with- 
out any commingling with the aboriginal race. 
They are generally agriculturists, having well- 
tilled farms and good stocks of cattle and sheep; 
showing conclusively that they have not de- 
generated, or departed from the frugal, indus- 
trious, and thrifty habits transmitted to them 
by their ancestors. 

Several whom I met with had accumulated 
respectable fortunes, and were living most com- 
fortably in stone or substantial framed houses. 

They have several churches and school- 
houses, and seem to be a moral and intelli- 
gent people. 

Besides these, there are several thousand 
mixed breeds of French and Indian lineage, 
descendants of the courriers-du-bots, as the em- 
ployés of the fur companies are termed; who, 
after the expiration of their service in the com- 
panies, have settled here and married Indian 
wives. They inherit all the vivacity and buoy- 
ancy of temperament of the French, united 
with the erratic, roving propensities of the In- 
dian element. 

Although they cultivate small patches of 
ground, and pass the winter in their rude cab- 
ins, yet the majority of them have for many 
years been in the habit of making, yearly, two 


| falo, which hitherto has constituted the chief 
item of their commissariat. 

I encountered hundreds of them in 1868, 

upon the elevated Coteau du Missouri, west 
| of Devil’s Lake. They were accompanied by 
their women and children, and carried all their 
| limited household furniture in their peculiar 
one-ox carts; and although they had been 
very unsnecessful in their hunts, not haying 
seen a single herd of buffalo, yet they appeared 
cheerful and happy, politely doffing their caps 
and smilingly bidding us ‘‘ Bon jour, messicurs,” 
as we passed. 

The aggregate population in the Red River 
settlements at this time is estimated af from 
ten to twelve thousand, about one-half of whom 
are of Canadian origin. I saw very few na- 
tives of the United States among them. 

Good crops of wheat, barley, oats, rye, and 
vegetables were produced here prior to 1865, 
when countless myriads of grasshoppers made 
their appearance, and for four successive sea- 
}sons destroyed nearly every vestige of a crop 
throughout the entire limits of the colony. 

At the time of my visit, in 1868, the inhab- 
itants had become so much disheartened that 
it was believed, if the dreadful ravages contin- 
ued another season, they would produce so 
‘much of a famine as to compel the inhabitants 
to abandon the country and seek other homes. 
Fortunately for them, however, the scourge 
was not repeated last year, and fair crops were 
produced. 

It is difficult for a person who has not seen 
| these hosts of insects to conceive of the extent 
of the devastation which they leave in their trail. 
From whence they originally come, or whither 
they go, is, I believe, as yet involved in mys- 
tery. 

A Delaware Indian, upon one oceasion, re- 
marked to me that the prairie tribes were, as a 
general rule, close observers of the habits and 
peculiarities of the animal creation. In evi- 
dence of which he said he once described to a 
chief some of the achievements of civilization, 
such as the introduction of steamboats and rail- 
roads, which seemed to produce some impres- 
sion upon the mind of the savage, who admit- 
ted that the pale-faces, as a general rule, pos- 
sessed a good deal more knowledge than the 
Indian; but, added he, ‘‘are they able to tell 
where the grasshoppers go to?” 

We know that they come with the wind, and 
their appearance in the atmosphere is not un- 
like that of a dense snow-storm, which almost 
| obscures the sun’s rays; and when they alight 
! wpon the ground they literally cover it for miles 

in every direction; and are often seen piled 
upon each other several tiers deep. 

So voracious are they that they only require 
a few hours to utterly destroy large ficlds of 
| grain. ; 

At one time in 1868, as I was informed, they 
were heaped up against Fort Garry to the depth 
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of three feet, having struck the walls in their 
flight and dropped down at the base; and this 
great accumulation of animal matter generated 
so offensive an efiluviam that the people of 
Winnipeg were for several days engaged in re- 
moving the nuisance, to prevent a pestilence. 

When these ravenous insects first made their 
appearance they evineed a discrimination in 
the choice of their food, first attacking the on- 
ions, which they devoured to the roots; and, 
strange as it may appear, they did not, until 
the last season, seem to relish green pease. 
Then they made indiscriminate assaults, demo)- 
ishing every trace of grain and vegetable as 
clean as if a fire had swept over the land. 

It is fortunate that their advent and ravages 
were confined to a sparsely popnlated district of 
country ; but should their migrations hereafter 
extend into the more densely settled sections, 
like the grain-growing districts of Iowa, Illi- 
nois, and Minnesota, it would be difficult to es- 
timate the amount of damage that might ensue 
from the destruction of crops. That their raids 
are very extensive is evident from the fact that 
their track was distinctly visible over almost 
every foot of the country for a thousand miles 
that I traversed in 1868. 

Those who have studied the habits of these 
insects have observed that after they have ex- 
hausted their powers in laying waste a section 
of country (about the latter part of August), 
they bore holes in the ground, wherein they 
deposit their eggs or darva, and disappear. 
During the first warm days of the ensuing 
spring the young insects are hatched, and craw] 
out upon the surface, while they are so diminn- 
tive as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
and only possess power of locomotion suffi- 
cient to aggregate in masses, occasionally as 
large as a bushel measure. Their growth from 
this period is so rapid that in a few days they 
are ready to commence their characteristic de- 
vastations. 

As it has been supposed by some that these 
insects are the same as the Old World locusts, 
I remark, that the two species, although anal- 
ogous in many of their characteristics, are not 
identical; and, indeed, we have nothing in this 
country precisely like the locust of Egypt and / 
Syria, which is about three inches long and of 
a greenish color; while the grasshoppers alluded 
to are only about half that length, and are of a 
reddish-brown color. The former are classi- 
fied by naturalists as belonging to the genus 
Pachytilus migratorius, and the latter to the 
genus Caloptenus spretus. ‘They both come and 
go with the wind, and are equally devastating 
in their ravages. 

The track of the Eastern locusts has occa- 
sionally, since Pharaoh’s time, been marked 
with a greater amount of desolation and loss 
of human life than has followed the invasions 
of hostile armies, Even as late as 1867 these 
insect plagues produced a famine in Algeria, 
which caused over one hundred thousand na- 
tives to perish of hunger, 


The Hudson Bay Company has erected 
two defensive works.upon Red River. The 
site of the one known as Fort Garry was oc- 
cupied as a French trading post as early as 
1662, and is designated npon an old English 
map, published by Thomas Jeffers in 1762, 
as “Fort La Reine.” It is situated upon an 
elevated plain within the angle formed by the 
confluence of the Red and Assiniboine rivers, 
and is inclosed by a stone-wall twelve feet high 
and three feet in thiekness, with heavy towers 
pierced for eannon and small-arms at eaeh an- 
gle. Within the inclosure are store-houses, 
magazines, and capacious quarters for the of- 


ficers and other employés of the association. 


Mr. William M‘Tavish, the courteous and 
hospitable chief factor, and, by appointment 
from the Hudson Bay Company, the Gov- 
ernor of the ‘‘Colony of Assiniboine,” which 
embraces the Red River settlements, makes his 
head-quarters here. 

The village of Winnipeg is half a mile below 
the fort, and contains some three or four hun- 
dred people, with taverns, groceries, and other 
concomitants of an embryo Western town; and 
here, among a variety of other nationalities, we 
found a representative of the irrepressible eos- 
mopolitan Yankee nation—a keen shop-keeper 
from ‘‘down East,” who, we were told, was 
fully up to, if not a little ahead of, the sharp- 
est of the Scotch or English notion-vendors. 

Twenty miles below Winnipeg is the other 
work, the designation of which (Stone Fort) 
indicates the solidity ofits strncture. It crowns 
an elevated plateau bordering the left bank of 
the river, and is built of dressed masonry, with 
circular towers at the angles, and gateways simi- 
lar to those at Fort Garry; and is capable of 
affording effective resistance to a vigorous at- 
tack, even if made with artillery of light calibre. 

Within this fort are stone store-houses and 
quarters sufficient for 200 men; and in 1851 
the two works were garrisoned by 300 regu- 
lars of the Sixth infantry of the line. Subse- 
quently they were relieved by thrce companies 
of Canadian rifles, which left here in 1861, and 
no troops have been stationed here since. From 
Stone Fort to Lake Winnipeg (23 miles) the 
river is from 200 to 400 yards wide, and two 
fathoms deep; and for ten miles before it en- 
ters the lake it meanders through a low morass 
with a sluggish current, offering no obstructions 
to navigation. 

Lake Winnipeg, which is 264 miles long, 
with an average width of 30 miles, is shal- 
low, and for the most part confined within a 
rock-bound eoast, unpeopled save by fur-traders 
and Indians. 

‘The Company has a schooner upon the lake, 
which sails between the different trading posts 
along shore. Previous to the union of Hud- 
son Bay with the Northwest Company all thesup- 
plies of the latter, and many of the former asso- 
ciation, were sent from Montreal in bateaux to 
Fort William on Lake Superior, and thence in 
bateaux and canoes via Rainy Lake and Lake 
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of the Woods to their destination, this being 
the only route lying altogether within British 
territory by which Lake Winnipeg could be 
reached from Canada. 

After the consolidation was consummated 
this route was abaudoned, and for a time all 
the supplies were shipped from England to 
York Factory, and thence up ‘Hayes River, 
and through the chain of small lakes to Nor- 
way House on Lake Winnipeg. 

A ship freighted with merchandise for the 
Company has sailed from England annually for 
over one hundred years, and still continues to 
arrive at and depart from their dépét at York 
Factory as regularly as the seasons come round; 
and I was informed that there never had been a 
disaster or a failure in a single voyage. Upon 
both the old routes of communieation numerous 
portages had to be made, and the ponderous 
bateaux dragged over them upon rollers. More- 
over, these routes could only be traversed dur- 
ing midsummer. 

The greatcr part of the Company’s supplies 
is now sent to Fort Garry through Minneso- 
ta, and, although it still continues to ship its 
finest furs from York Factory, the coarser pelt- 
ries go overland via St. Paul. A very signifi- 
cant fact relative to the advantages of this over 
the old routes is, that merchandise can be laid 
down at Fort Garry by the St. Paul route at an 
earlier date in the season than it can leaye En- 
gland with a certainty of having an open pas- 
sage through the straits into Hudson Bay. 

About a thousand carts, cach freighted with 
900 pounds of peltries, were sent from Fort 
Garry by the Minnesota route prior to August, 
1868. On these duties were paid at Pembina 
upon a valuation of over $50,000, while double 
that amount was bonded in transit for England. 

A very unusual feature in the topography of 
the country will be perceived by reference to 
the map of that portion of Minnesota which 
embraces the sources of the Minnesota River 
and the most southerly branch of the Red Riv- 
er. It is a singular faet that of these streams, 
rising within a mile of each other, upon the 
same level (about 980 fect above the sea), one 
sends its waters nearly south, into the Gulf of 
Mexico, while the other flows due north, into 
Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay; and in high 
stages their waters commingle. 

Red River, throughout nearly its entire course, 
is fringed with an extensive belt of excellent 
timber, and flows with a gentle and uniform 
current through an alluvial valley from five to 
twenty miles wide, which embraces a vast ex- 
tent of the best prairie bottom lands I ever be- 
held, covered with an exuberant growth of nu- 
tritious wild grasses from two to six feet high, 
from which an inexhaustible amount of hay 
could annually be made. 

Several tributaries entering the river from 
the east have large forests of pine timber upon 
their banks, and this, in high stages of water, 
could easily be rafted down; while the great 
body of hard timber on the main stream is am- 
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ple for the requirements of an cxtensive farm- 
ing community. Red River is navigable for 
steamcrs for a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles from its mouth. 

As the sources of the Red River are 300 miles 
south of its débouché in Lake Winnipeg, the 
ice thaws out much earlier in the scason upon 
its head waters than in the lower portions of it ; 
which circumstance has oecasionally causcd the 
ice below to become so much choked and 
dammed up as to force the water out of the 
channel and inundate the entire valley for miles 
upon each side. ‘These great freshcts are not, 
however, very frequent, the last three having 
occurred at intervals of about twenty years, and 
in each instance the water has drained off in 
time for the planting season. 

The line bounding the northern limits of our 
possessions crosses Red River ncar Pembina, 
where we have a collector of customs with six 
or eight subordinates, comprising the chief pop- 
ulation of the hamlet, which is situated direct- 
ly upon the north bank of the Pembina River, 
at the crossing of the Minnesota and Fort Gar- 
ry road. 

Thirty miles above this, upon the Pembina’ 
River, is a farming scttlement called St. Joseph, 
of some two hundred Bois-brilés, as the mixed 
breeds are termed. 

-The habits and occupations of these people 
are in all respects like those of the deseendants 
of the voyageurs before described upon Red 
River. An extensive area of bottom land of 
unsurpassed fertility, with woodland sufficient 
for agricultural purposes, is found in the valley 
of the Pembina and Assiniboine rivers; and it 
is a noteworthy fact that artificial irrigation is 
unnecessary for the production of crops in this 
section of country. The arable belt in this 
meridian of longitude does not extend far north 
of Lake Winnipeg, as the climate soon becomes 
too cold and the summers too short for the 
growth of cereals. At Fort Churchill and 
York Factory, for example, the ground never 
thaws more than abont three feet from the sur- 
face, and remains perpetually frozen for fifteen 
feet below that depth. The temperature at 
those places, measured by the gradations of 
Fahrenheit’s thermomcter, ranges from 90° 
above zero in summer to 50° below zero in 
winter. Some idea may be conjectured of the 
intensity of the cold from the fact that casks 
of rum or brandy, when exposed for four hours 
in the open air to the lowest temperature above 
indicated, will congeal to the consistence of 
honey. 

It is a meteorological phenomenon familiar 
to all who have given the subject any attention, 
that the climate in the nortbwest of this conti- 
nent (the altitude being equal) moderates rap- 
idly as we proceed toward the Pacific coast 
upon the same parallel of latitude; which fact 
expands the fertile grain-growing belt of coun- 
try much further to the north in the vicinity of 
the Rocky Mountains than we find it near the 
Atlantic Ocean. So important is this differ- 
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ence that the isothermal line touching the head 
of the south branch of the Saskatchewan, in 
latitude 51° and longitude 110°, passes through 
Chicago and Cleveland, and strikes Long Isl- 
and Sound near the boundary of New York and 
Connecticut, in latitude 41° and longitude 73°, 
In other words, the summer climate upon the 
head waters of the Saskatchewan, with an aver- 
age temperature of 70° above zero, is the same 
as that upon the Atlantic eoast ten degrees fur- 
ther south. The limit of successful agriculture 
in longitude 110° extends as far north as Peaee 
and Laird rivers, tributaries to the Arctic Ocean, 
in latitude 59° north, where good erops of wheat 
have been grown. 

The Saskatchewan River, with its sources in 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, flows 
for a thousand miles through the Hudson Bay 
territory, and empties into Lake Winnipeg. 
It is navigable for steamers of light draught 
throughout the greater part of its course, and 
drains a section of country about four times the 
magnitude of Ohio, which we have the most 
uudoubted authority for asserting to be surpass- 
ingly rich and productive, and admirably adapt- 
ed to agriculture. All the common cereals, ex- 
cepting corn, have been successfully cultivated 
at the different posts of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany within the district. 

Although the winters here are protracted, 
yet the snow does not fall deep, and cattle run 
out during the greater part of the year without 
shelter or any forage save the natural wild herb- 
age; and thie buffalo are said to remain fat dur- 
ing the entire winter in the sheltered valleys 
bordering the river, 

Governor Ramsey, of Minnesota, in 1851, 
spoke of this country in these words: ‘I hesi- 
tate not to ascribe to the whole of the upper 
plains of the. Saskatchewan Riyer an agricul- 
tural value superior naturally to the fields of 
our New England in their primitive condition.” 

That zealous missionary and disinterested 
Christian philanthropist, the good Father De 
Smet, who wintered in 1854-55 upon the Up- 
per Saskatchewan, gives his impressions of that 
country in the following langnage: ‘The en- 
tire region in the vicinity of the eastern chain 
of the Rocky Mountains, serving as thcir base, 
30 or 60 miles, is extremely fertile, abounding 
in forests, prairies, lakes, streams, and springs. 
The streams are innumerable, and, on every 
side, offer situations favorable for mills. The 
northern and southern branches of the Sas- 
katchewan River I have traversed for 300 miles. 
Forests of pine, cypress, etc., etc., occupy a 
large portion of it, covering the slopes of the 
mountains and the banks of the rivers,” 

If this country possesses the great natural 
agrieultural attractions that have been ascribed 
to it, and which have been perfectly understood 
by the British government for over half a cen- 
tury, the question naturally arises why steps 
have not before now been taken to populate and 
develop it. The only solution of this myster 
that oecurs to my mind lies in the indubitable 


fact that English capitalists, when called upon 
to loose their purse-strings for any purpose in- 
volving the slightest hazard, are as alien in 
their instinets to their descendants in the Unit- 
ed States as if their lineage had no approxima- 
tion since the flood. ‘ 

The sluggish apathy and morbid caution of 
our Venerable transatlantie progenitors, when 
contrasted with the fearless, dashing spirit of 
enterprise and prompt execution which charac- 
terize the achicvements of our people, receives 
a forcible illustration in the glaring truth that 
they, for more than a century, have been pur- 
suing the ‘‘ penny wise and pound foolish” pol- 
icy of barring up all avenues of approach to this 
vast tract of fertile country ; and for what pur- 
pose? 

Has it been from any especial regard they en- 
tertain for the rights of the Indians, who, under 
the acknowledged international law of priority 
of discovery and occupancy, are the proprietors 
of the soil? This will not be credited by any 
one who is familiar with the history of their in- 
tercourse with the natives. The treatment of 
the Indians by our own government, and by 
that of Great Britain, has often becn contrasted 
by persons not understanding the subject, and 
conclusions drawn favorable to the latter, and 
damaging to us as a philanthropic and just na- 
tion; whereas the facts, in my judgment, go to 
prove a condition of things directly the reverse. 
Our government, for example, has invariably 
recognized the claim of the natives to the soil, 
and has uniformly purchased and paid them for 
it; and if onr agents have not always proved 
honest, it has not been the fault of the govern- 
ment, and does not affect the principle. Our 
Congress, with the welfare of the Indians in 
view, has enacted laws prohibiting the intro- 
duction of spirituous liquors into the Indian 
country, and imposed scvere penalties upon 
their violation; whereas the British govern- 
ment has taken their lands whenever it suited 
the purposes of their authorities, and paid them 
in return whatever eaprice, interest, or policy 
dictated. 

When the Hudson Bay Conipany’s factors 
entered Rupert’s Land, they found it peopled 
with numerous tribes of vigorous, manly na- 
tives, who were strangers to the effects of alco- 
holic drinks, and, in the primitive simplicity of 
their untutored natures, were prosperous and 
happy. But the advent of the Englishman upon 
their domain inaugurated a new era in their his- 
tory. They were speedily inducted into the dia- 
bolical mysteries of the intoxicating cup; and 
these credulous children of the forest, with the 
instinctive proclivity of their race, eagerly im- 
bibed the seductive fire-water, and soon beeame 
slaves to its pernicious influences ; and, from 
that day to this, spirituous liquor has consti- 
tuted one of the ehief articles of their traffic. 
To such an alarming extent have the Indians 
become addicted to the use of this poisonous 
stimulant, and it has wrought so rapid a dimi- 
nution in their numbers, that now there are but 
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a few miserable remnants left of what were once 
powerful tribes. They have degenerated into 
the very dec®pitude of barbarism. All this has 
been brought about with the knowledge and 
sanction of the very people who now have the 
audacity to charge us with cruelty and injustice 
to the red man. Bah! Such barefaced hy- 
pocrisy only serves to delude those who are ig- 
norant of the history of English civilization— 
or, more properly speaking, English annvhilation 
—in India, in China, and in British North 
America, 

The British authorities, in opposing immigra- 
tion into the territory of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, have been actuated by a different motive 
from that of any special regard they entertain 
for the welfare of the aboriginal race; and that 
motive is nothing more or less than the per- 
petuation of the trade of a powerful monopoly, 
which thereby has been enabled to barter its 
wares for a few paltry .beaver and musk-rat 
skins; while we, on the other side of the bound- 
ary line, in the brief period of five years, have 
not only populated several adjacent new terri- 
tories, but have spanned the continent with one 
railroad, and have several others in rapid prog- 
ress toward completion. 

That the ponderous optics of our lethargic 
cousin, John Bull, are at last beginning slowly 
to open upon the importance of this subject the 
following quotation from a sensible pamphilet, 
published at London, in 1866, by Thomas Raw- 
lins, F.R.G.S8., pes of FON from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific,” most pointedly indi- 
cates. Hesays: ‘To the directors and stock- 
holders of the Hudson Bay Company we would 
say: The emigrant is even now thundering at 
your doors; he demands a passage; he asks by 
what right you exclude him. Why have you 
not borrowed a lesson from the progress of the 
country adjoining? Are you blind to your own 
interest? for, if you continue to pursue your 
present policy, you assuredly will be. Brother 
Jonathan possesses a capacious maw, Hes snuff- 
ing the savory morsel of the Fertile Belt; but 
once let him get a few Squatters’ Rights, and 
there will soon be no necessity for any action 
on the part of the Board of Directors. Their 
power will have slipped from their grasp, and 
the road to the Pacific be shut out to ns forever. 
We must not, we can not, permit such suicidal 
lethargy to continue. We are all interested 
that unless something is done soon, the connec- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts in 
English interests is irretrievably severed, and 
the supremacy of British power in North Amer- 
ica will be greatly endangered.” 

The somewhat equivocal compliment paid us 
in the gastronomic fignre above quoted is emi- 
nently characteristic of the nationality of the 
writer, and exhibits the true measure of John 
Bull courtesy and amenity; yctit contains an ad- 
mission regarding the relative enterprise of the 
two nations which I should hardly have expect- 
ed from an Englishman. 


It must be conceded | 
that the gloomy picture of the future which he | 


so earnestly exhibits to the serious econtempla- 
tion of his countrymen seems almost-prophct~ 
ic; and, indced, we may truly say that it has 
already een partially verified. 

The fact is indisputable that ‘‘ Brother Jona- 
than,” in his voracious absorption of domain, 
has ae himself to be something of a gour- 
mand, That he has been blessed by Provi- 
dence with a ‘‘ maw” of respectable proportions, 
an excellent appetite, and capital powers of di- 
gestion is beyond question; moreover, his keen 
olfactories certainly do enable him to ‘‘snuff” 
from afar the aroma of a choice bonne bouche in 
the form of auriferous or agricultural territorial 
acquisitions; and, although he has of late been 
a little cloyed with racy viands of this deserip- 
tion, yet no dyspeptic symptoms have as yet ap- 
peared; and I have no doubt if the piquant 
‘‘morsel,” so graphically and temptingly de- 
picted above, were properly served up and placed 
in his mouth, he might manage to swallow it. 

Should the North Pacific Railroad, or either 
of the two railroads from St. Paul, be extended 
on from near the head of Red River across the 
eleyated plain of the Coteau du Missouri, south 
of Devil’s Lake, the road would run entirely 
within the limits of our own territory, and would 
have the most direct bearing for its Pacific termin- 
us; and the face of the country here is smooth, 
without any very heavy grades; all of which are 
important considerations. But this line tray- 
erses some three hundred miles of elevated table- 
land east of the Missouri River, upon which are, 
only here and there, at very wide intervals, a 
few sticks of wood, and a scarcity of water. 
This plateau is from two to eight hundred feet 
above the adjacent country, from twelve to 
eighteen hundred feet above the ocean level, 
and covered with short grass; but, with the ex- 
ception of a minute fraction along the borders 
of the few small streams, it is not arable. Be- 
sides, a considerable amount of snow falls upon 
these bleak plains, and the fierce driving winds 
cause it to drift greatly, so that it is very diffi- 
cult and unsafe traveling in midwinter. For 
example, during the winter of 1867-C8 there 
was so much snow here that the mails could 
only be carried between some of the military 


}posts upon dog-trains, and several men lost 


their lives in this perilous service. 

If, on the other hand, the railroad should be 
carried down the valley of Red River to Fort 
Garry, and thence up the valleys of the Assini- 
boine and Saskatchewan, it would pass throngh 
a lower and more sheltered scetion, nearly all 
of which is tillable, and would in all probability 
soon be densely populated up to the very foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, which are here 
less than 400 miles from the Pacific terminus. 

It does not, in my humble judgment, require 
the premonition of a prophet to discern that an 
achievement of such magnitude as this would 
contribute vastly to the mutual benefit of the 
United States as well as England. All inter- 
oceanic transit over this route would necessa- 
rily pass for several hundred miles upon our 
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roads; and I am unable to resist the force of 
my own convictions that the international af- 
finity and the moral cohesions which would in- 
evitably result from such a commumuity of inter- 
est, and which would be cemented and consoli- 
dated by mutual advantages of a commercial, 
social, and political character, would speedily 
achieve miraculous results in developing the 
endless resources of the great Northwest. 

Until within a few years past the authority 
of the Hudson Bay Company throughout the 
entire limits of their vast domain, from Canada 
to Hudson Bay, and to the North Pacific and 
Arctic oceans, has been as potent and unlimit- 
ed as that of any absolute monarchy in the 
universe, Their officers have exercised dll 
the functions of an independent government, 
having parliamentary, judicial, and executive 
branches, which have enacted, interpreted, and 
executed laws with as unquestioned immunity 
as if they were components of a veritable de 
facto nationality. 

Invested as this association was by its char- 
ter with such extensive privileges, and armed 
with powers so absolute, it is not surprising that 
its officers should have maintained for 114 years 
a domineering control over every body within 
the limits of their territory. 

Financially the operations of the Company 
have been attended with marked success, From 
its first organization the dividends increased un- 
til, in 1664, the stockholders received 50 per 
cent. upon their capital; and from 1690 until 
1800, a period of 110 years, the aunnal divi- 
dends amounted to from 60 to 70 per cent. 
An idea may be formed of the extent of their 
business from the fact that, about the begin- 
ning of tbe present century, it was not an un- 
usual circumstance for 3000 of their traders to 
be assembled at one time at the Fort William 
dépot on Lake Superior. 

At one period in the history of this powerful 
and sagacious association (1784) a formidable 
rival was organized at Montreal, under tbe des- 
ignation of ‘‘ Northwest Fur Company,” whicb 
sent out its traders over every part of the coun- 
try wherein the other association claimed ex- 
clusive privileges in virtue of its charter; and 
tbe operations of the new company were so 
amplified that they even sent ships around the 
Horn to British Columbia, and employed as 
many as 5000 men at a time. 

This encroachment upon what the Hudson 
Bay Company claimed to be their legal rights 
materially lessened their dividends, and incited 
them to resist the intruders, and attempt to ex- 
pei them by force from the country; and this 
ultimately engendered so acrimonious a feeling 
of antagonism between the employés of the two 
companies that it culminated in war to the 
knife. They fired upon each other without 
hesitation whenever they met, and many lives 
were sacrificed in these encounters. 

This state of things continued until 1821, 
when the Northwest Company surrendered its 


opposition by merging its destinies with its ri- 
yal. Similar unsuccessful results have uni- 
formly attended the efforts of the American 
Fur Company, of Mr. Astor, and other inde- 
pendent traders, to compete with the Hudson 
Bay Company; especially upon the Pacific slope 
of the mountains, where their practice has been 
to send their traders into close proximity with 
all competitors, and undersell them to such an 
extent as to prevent them from realizing any 
profits, and thereby compelling them to aban- 
don the trade. 

Tt is only a few days since that I was in- 
formed by a gentleman of unquestionable ve- 
racity, who has occupied the high position of 
United States Senator, and who at one time 
was at the head of a fur company, that, dur- 
ing his administration, it was the habitual prac- 
tice.of the Hudson Bay factors to send their 
traders to points along the boundary line near- 
est his establishments, and draw off his trade 
with our Indians, by underselling him, and by 
the still more powerful inducement of ardent 
spirits, which our laws prohibited him from 
vending. 

The exclusive monopoly of the fur trade, as 
well as the arbitrary domination and rule of 
the Hudson Bay Company, culminated about 
twenty-five years ago, and has been on the 
wane ever since; so that now independent 
traders go into their territory without much 
molestation. And the authority of their offi- 
cers is not only questioned, but occasionally 
resisted by force. 

A short time previous to my visit at Win- 
nipeg, the jail at that place was thrown open 
by the populace, and prisoners who had been 
immured within its walls, under the decrees of 
tbe Company’s courts, were set at liberty. 

The association has a banking establishment 
at York Factory, where it issues notes, re- 
deemable in coin at its house of business in 
London. This cnrrency circulates generally 
throughout the settlements, but seldom passes 
over the boundary line. 

What is to be the ultimate issue of the pres- 
ent complication of affairs upon Red River can 
not, as yet, be determined. It is presumed, 
however, that much will depend upon the ac- 
tion taken by the British and Canadian author- 
ities, who will be unable to take troops from 
Canada over the Lake Superior and Lake of the 
Woods route, with any certainty of tbeir reach- 
ing Red River before about the last of June. 

Governor M‘Tavish, in 1868, expressed to 
me the opinion that the citizens of Rupert’s 
Land, in the event of their political connection 
with the government of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany being severed, would prefer remaining as 
a separate colonial dependency of Great Brit- 
ain; but rather than be annexed to the distant 
Dominion of Canada, he believed the majority 
of them would gladly avail themselves of the 
alternative of linking tbeir destinies with the 
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WHEN these poor straggling locks were brown, 
And these dim eyes were bright and bold, 
I sung of him, my country’s pride, 
Who woke the jousts of old. 
I stood in fairy Abbotsford, 
By Dryburgh’s crumbling ruins gray, 
And sigh’d above the cloister’d vault 
Where good Sir Walter lay. 


And now when thirty chequer’d years 
Have brought me to a foreign shore, 
I stand beside Otsego’s lake, 
Less ardent than before. 
But the deep feelings of my prime, 
Though long repress’d, still inly burn; 
And as I tread through Cooper’s haunts 
Youth's impulses return. 


“To, stranger! thou must know his grave, 
Who here his race immortal ran; 
Canst guide me to the sacred spot 
Where sleeps that kingly man?” 
The keen-eyed rustic, looking up 
With kindly greeting, gave the nod, 
And, leading through the grassy field, 
Points to the hallow’d sod. 


“See,” he exclaim’d, with kindling cheek, 
“Yon pile that crowns the hilloek’s rim, 
To tell the pilgrim from afar 
How proud we are of him.” 
My glance took in an obelisk, 
High towering near the solemn wood, 
Where Natty Bumppo’s stalwart form 
In lifted grandeur stood. 


Careless his hand the rifle grasp’d, 
That weapon known throughout the world; 
And, crouching at the hunter’s feet, 
His faithful hound was curl'd. 
“And there is where the panther fought 
With Brave” (‘tis now a shaven lawn); 
“Where. Lizzie Temple scream’d, as swift 
The fatal bead was drawn.” 


The garner’d memorics of years 
With wild emotion o’er me pass’d; 

It seem’d so strange to realize 
That here I stood at last. 

My thoughts went back to days of yore, 
When o’er his yivid page I hung, 

As dreams of dark primeval woods 
Across my soul were flung ; 


Of toilsome marches, Indian camps, 
And searches for the vanish’d trail; 

Of tomahawks and bloody fights, 
War-whoops and woman's wail; 


\ 


OF birch canoes down rapids whirl’d; 
Of white cascades that ceaseless pour ; 

Of beavers, elks, and murmurous bees, 
And Niagara's roar; 


Of prairies vast, where countless herds 
Of bison thunder’d o’er the plain; 
Of Pawnee warriors on the scout, 
And Gamut’s solemn strain; 
Of Uncas and the Sagamore; 
Of Hurons stalking, single file; 
Of Cora grave, and Alice bright, 
And Magua’s subtle guile; 


Long Tom, “the may-pole mariner,” 
Too faithful to the treacherous oak, 
Whose timbers, scatter’d on the wave, 
His simple spirit broke; 
Paul Jones, the daring renegade, 
On that mad night he sought his home, 
Lifting the Ariel through the shoals 
Between the crests of foam; 


Of fair Eudora, peerless maid, 
And Mabel, Hawkeye’s promis’d boon; 
Of Arrowhead’s meek Indian wife, 
The timid ‘‘Dew of June ;” 
Lithe Jasper, with his paddle swift, 
Quick to detect the Mingo signs; 
Sage Tamenund of many days, 
The Nestor of the pines; 


The ‘‘Rover” and the ‘Water Witeh,” 
Of nautical manceuvres rife, 
Their frolie in the sunny hour, 
Their manhood in the strife ; 
The “ glorious city in the sea,” 
Where sad Jacopo plied the oar, 
And swept his sable gondola 
Along the Lido’s shore; 


The ‘‘J.ion’s Mouth” of grim Saint Mark’s; 
The “Three” in council met for doom; 
Pure Gelsomina’s light of love, 
Gilding a dungeon’s gloom; 
And Esther's wail o’er Asa’s bier ; 
The tell-tale bullet shown the band; 
The cowardly Abiram’s fate, 
Dropp’d by a brother's hand. 


Creations matchless, manifold ! 
Let kings for mortal lineage strive ; 
But these the common lot defy: 
fis offspring all survive. 
Yea! and they shall; the coming crowas, 
When valley clods have press’d our brow, 
Shall see those creatures (not of clay) 
As fresh as we do now. 
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Strange that the day-dreams of Romanee, 
Phantasmal forms of man’s device, 

Endure, while God’s own image melts 
Like fast-dissolving ice! 

No spirit through their nostril breathes, 
No subtile ichor fills their veins; 

But still the insubstantial throng 
¥rom age to age remains. 


To these serene realities 
We are but shadows on the wall— 
Searee born to light ere snatch’d away 
Beneath Oblivion’s pall. 
O plastic art! thy spell alone 
The palm and fadeless amaranth gives; 
The sculptor falls, the statue stands; 
Sterne dies, but Toby lives. 


I gazed upon the placid seene, 
So haunted of the Western muse, 
Where the great Poet of the Woods 
Oft brush’d the morning dews, 
And felt how blest his days had been, 
How kind his Maker's gracious plan, 
When fitting for his work robust 
This ‘‘castle of a man.” 


Deem him not stern, imperious, proud, 
Estrang’d from love and kindly ken, 
Because he scorn’d the little arts 
And ways of little men. 
And if, at times, indignantly, 
He spurn’d the miscreant from his sight, 
Too often venial error found 
His bark worse than his bite, 


The cinnamon is rough in rind, 
But turn the gnarléd wrappings o’er, 
And out the pure aroma flies— 
What sweetness at the core! 
It was his fate to cope with those 
Who chafed, impatient of his might; 
And if his calls to war were loud, 
The impulses were right. 


With patriot zeal and courage high 
He faced a people in the wrong— 
Bear witness those who felt his stroke 

That it was wondrous strong. 
He gave to eritic-craft a cuff 
That transatlantic cousins shook— 
Effectual answer to the sneer, 
‘“Who reads a Yankee book?” 


What distant clime will Envy name, 
Where rifles crack or navies float, 
In which the roving Pioneer 
His fame has gather’d not? 


The English boy feels, with a thrill, 
His moceasin among the leaves; 
The maid of Norway hugs his page 

On stormy winter eves. 


The Northern Pantheon extends; 

The Twilight of the Gods eomes down; 
And QOdin’s sun-bright hall is dimm’d 

By dark Wahcondah’s frown. 
By Bagdad’s toppling minarcts 

The Dervish adds, with inward glee, 
Our Sindbad’s stories to his own 

Weird wonders of the sea. 


Deep in Arabian wilds are found 
His pictures of the forest green, 
And in Brazilian solitudes 
His stately steps are seen. 
Where the pomegranate and the peach 
In Persian gardens tempt the bird, 
The flavor of the hickory nut 
Comes at his simple word. 


Old Leatherstocking’s silent laugh 
Has spread its soft infection wide— 
Delights the dwellers on the Nile 
And by the Ganges tide; 
Glints on the bonny ‘‘ Links of Forth,” 
And where the craggy Grampians stand: 
The light of Cooper's genius fills 
My own illustrious land. 


“ 


The massy organs of his thonght, 
The strong hand that the pictures drew, 
I know, as downward sinks my glance, ~ 
Are vanish’d from our view. 
So may the language he enrich’d, 
Like that of Greece and Rome, deeay; 
The dusky race he help’d to raise 
In time may fade away; 


And tongues of unimagin’d tone 
In other cycles yet may be, 
When continents, unheav’d as yet, 
Break from the soundless sea; 
But there, transfus’d and mivror’d strange, 
Perchance with myths of quaintest grace, 
The red man’s legend, faint and dim, 
Shall antiquaries trace. 


How peaceful were thy closing years, 
How sweet that autumn Sabbath day, 
When, all thy toil and conflicts o’er, 
Thy calm soul pass’d away! 
Away o’er Life’s sublimer Deep! 
But thou hadst conn’d the Chart before, 
And, ready at the Prxor’s eall, 
Loos’d for the ‘‘shining shore.” 
Tuomas C. Larro. 


Chitor’s Cony Char. 


Ec certainly is not the fault of New England 
that it is not New York, nor of New York 
that its lustiest defamers of New England are 
New Englanders. If you happen upon a gibe at 
the Yankees, the probability is thatit was written 
by a full-blooded Biglow. And the unhappy 
point is that he and his kind half justify their 
own sneers. A mother who bears and rears 
such children may almost seem to be worthy 
even their contempt. 
ed by their desire to propitiate their new mas- 
ters. But luckily the Arnolds are always as 
thoroughly despised by those whom they serve 
as by those whom they betray. A little fellow 
comes from New England to New York and 
squirts his feeble venom upon the granite hills. 
But they do not melt, while those for whose 
pleasure the feat is performed only laugh at the 
little harlequin, 

Yet the two cities hold aloof. Each has its 
own view of the other. In the ancient days, 
when the Easy Chair, making the grand tour, 
came to Vienna, it heard the new opera of 
“Martha,” and Vienna was delighted. Pres- 
ently it went to Berlin, and again heard the 
pleasant opera. Flotow, the composer, himself 
directed. ‘‘ Pooh,” said Berlin, ‘‘’tis very pret- 
ty dancing music, quite fit for Vienna.” And 
the solemn city on the Spree—for it is an exqui- 
site joke to a foreigner that the grave, high- 
stepping Prussian metropolis is always on the 
Spree, a joke which is the more comical be- 
cause no Prussian can understand it—Berlin, 
we say, turned from the dancing music of 
Flotow to its stately delight in Bach. But be- 
cause Berlin is solemn, shall there be no merry 
music? And as for New York, it is useless to 
talk of centralization while Boston holds out so 
bravely. New York treats it very much as a 
king treated the baron whom he could not de- 
spise. And what a city of refuge each is from 
the other! Theodore Thomas delights New 
York unchallenged with his ‘‘dancing music” 
at the Central Park Garden. When he goes to 
Boston it crowds to hear him: it praises his or- 
chestra immensely, and then—that the line may 
be drawn—regrets that he plays so much trivial 
music, Fechter acts in New York, which lifts 
its doubtful eyebrows at him, then slips off to 
Boston and is revenged by ‘‘an ovation.” 

This little friction is delightful. Goethe al- 
ways said that it was better for Germany that 
there should be several small capitals, centres of 
cultivation and high civilization, instead of one 
great, blighting Paris that would leave all the rest 
of the land desolate. If the jealousies could only 
be kept within bounds, they would serve, he 
thought, merely as healthful irritations. A fed- 
eration of small states, in every small state a 
city with a court and all the refinement that 
clusters around it, was evidently the ideal upon 
which his mind was fixed. And who now com- 
plains that there are so many centres to the 
fatherland? How much better are Dresden, 
Weimar, Berlin, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, Munich, 
Hanover, Vienna, and as many more separate 
cities, than they would be rolled into one vast 
metropolis! This difference is a spice we can 


’ 


Their conduct is explain- | 


not spare. What well-regulated New Yorker 
does not enjoy his gibe at Boston, or what 
Bostonian could yield his polite tolerance to 
New York? Nothing is pleasanter than to 
feel, as you watch an artist struggling for rec- 
ognition in one place, that he will secure it in the 
other. If his bark sinks, ‘tis to a deeper sea. 
Shall we say, for instance, Mr. Fechter ? 

Mr. Dickens is nsually a very shrewd man, 
but it is doubtful if he showed his usual sagacity 
in writing an article to introduce Mr. Fechter to 
this country. It was generous to seek to cover 
his friend with the mantle of his own prestige, 
and the story which has been told in regard to it, 
prejudicial to Mr, Dickens, may be very safely 
classed with the myriad other falsehoods with 
which the air hums. But there was an instant 
reaction against the kindly introduction; and 
that air of seyere determination to ‘‘ judge the 
man upon his own merits,” which often suggests 
that the man has been partially prejudged before 
his merits have had a chance to display them- 
selves. There were also the skeptics who said 
that if Mr. Fechter were a great actor there was 
no need of blowing loud blasts of praise in ad- 
vance. Nothing, they said, is so soon discoy- 
ered as good acting, and we know it, Mr. Dick- 
ens, when we see it. It was most generously 
meant; but the puff preliminary is always peril- 
ous to the subject. When a lady, for instance, 
is introduced to an audience as the Wendell 
Phillips of her sex, or another lady as the Anna 
Dickinson of the West, the greatest injustice is 
done to them by challenging comparisons, <A 
yague expectation is at once excited, and an ad- 
mirable performance may seem to be a failure 
because measured by a visionary standard. 

Mr. Fechter played in New York, and there 
was instantly a very great difference of opiniou 
upon his merits. But he can not be said at any 
time to have ‘‘taken the town.” There was a 
most energetic debate. One young person sighed 
to think that in this uncertain world something 
might happen before Friday evening to prevent 
her coming again; while another young person 
rather regretted the evening which had been de- 
voted to Fechter’s Ruy Blas. Instantly, also, he 
was tried by the standard of a favorite resident 
player. The point of interest seemed to be 
whether he were better than Booth, a very vague 
inquiry, but none the less zealously urged. In- 
deed there was a kind of partisanship, felt rather 
than expressed, and the warm praise of one 
actor was taken as indirect depreciation of the 
other. But it was, as usual, entirely unneces- 
sary. Good wine needs no bush—whether it be 
Burgundy or Tokay. The art and skill of Mr. 
Fechter and of Mr. Booth do not need to be set 
off against each other to be truly appreciated, 
and certainly the excellence of Mr. Fechter will 
not be denied by the firmest friend of Mr. Booth. 
The moment Mr. Fechter appears upon the 
stage it is evident that here is an‘actor thoroughly 
self-possessed and master of all that is technical- 
ly called business. ‘The perfection of his art is 
seen at once in his mastery of his movements 
and attitudes, and his entire absorption in the 
part; and from the nature of his talent and the 
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characters that he selects, it is presently very 
clear that his chief excellence is’ probably in the 
modern romantic drama. ; 

What an exquisite absurdity the romantic 
drama is, and how delightful to behold, who 
does not know? ‘Ruy Blas” is a specimen; 
the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” isanother. The ‘‘ Duke’s 
Motto,” which the Easy Chair has not seen, it 
hears is not less pleasant in the same way. Lady 
O’Loony is always the heroine. She is first 
cousin to 4 countess; she works embroidery, and 
of such is the kingdom of heaven! Bombastes, 
in greater or less degree, is always the hero. 
The marble palace always gleams, in these ray- 
ishing dramas, through lustrous trees npon the 
shores of Como. Indeed they seem to have 
been written by Mr. Disraeli; there is so much 
duchess and castle and heiress and cardinal vir- 
tue blended with aristocratic descent. You leave 
common-sense at the door. Certainly faizy-land 
is cheap at two dollars a ticket. And of course 
you accept the scene upon its own terms. If, 
as Charles Lamb said of the artificial comedy 
of Congreve and Company, that it was beyond 
the domain of conscience, this surely is a realm 
beyond that of reality or experience. It would 
be as pretty a folly to try such a play by the 
ordinary canons of probability as it would be to 
submit to the same ordeal the first tenor warbling 
his dying breath away in ‘“‘Lucia.” What the 
spectator says is, that if there ever could be such 
scenes and such persons they would probably 
look like this, and behave in this manner, 
They are judged by the proprieties of the sup- 
position. 

Of course nothing can be more artificial than 
the dramas in which Mr. Fechter prefers to play ; 
and his instinct must be accepted as the key of 
his talent. Of course, also, in the romantic 
drama of this kind the histrioniec art is not pure; 
the effect, that is to say, is not due to the acting 
alone. It is composite. ‘The accessories are 
hardly less important than the actors, The re- 
sults are due to the skillful combination of ac- 
tion, picture, and music. The pathos of the 
most touching scenes is not intellectual, as it 
evidently was in the acting of Garrick, of Kean, 
of the elder Booth. It is partly that; but it is 
largely, also, sensuous and sentimental. 'The 
subtle introduction of the orchestra is essential. 
The player speaks to music; but, to a musically 
sensitive mind, from that moment. it is the wail- 
ing minor chords of the instruments that are 
most powerfully affecting. The Easy Chair is 
not complaining; it is merely describing. When, 
at the close of the third act in the * Lady of Ly- 
ons,” Claude Melnotte kneels at the table, and 
the lady waves her hand as she withdraws, in rec- 
ognition of his humanity—for it is nothing more 
—and the curtain falls amidst the sweet, mufiled 
murmur of the orchestra, we all heartily applaud g 
but what moves us is certainly not merely Mr. 
Fechter’s acting, excellent as it is. 

What a delicious absurdity, let us repeat, is 
this romantic drama! And the ‘‘ Lady of Ly- 
ons” is the most admirable illustration of it. Its 
folly is inexpressibly Bulwerian and delightful, 
Yet, while we laugh, and especially while in the 
newspapers we mercilessly expose its fustian, and 
show how gently ridiculous it is, in the hearing 
and the seeing it is very agreeable. 


the extreme artificiality of all the circumstances, 
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the theatre itself, the necessary incongruities and 
absurdities of any play, the confusion of mind as 
to what really ought to be expected, and by what 
canons it should be judged, induce the necessary 
frame of mind—if, indeed, the mind has any 
thing to do with it. We all know what pleases 
us, what affects us; but who knows what good 
acting is? Listen to the Fechter andiencg com- 
menting, and learn how the wise differ! ° 

The curtain has not yet rolled up, and we are 
all busily chatting and watching our neighbors. 


How pretty the costumes are, and what an as- 
tonishing number of pretty women are clustered 
all about. This also is fairy-land before the cur- 
tain. Here are towering mountains and deep 
valleys of hair high poised upon the table-lands 
of lovely heads; baskets, also, for hats, and neat 
table-mats for bonnets. Think of the ancestral 
calash and coal-senttle! Then is it not true 
that lovers and young married people are fond 
of coming to the play? Don’t they occupy a 
great many seats? And when, between the acts 
of the drama, the Easy Chair exclaims, with in- 
expressible delight to its neighbor, ‘‘ Dear Aunt 
Plumper, this is what Reginald calls ‘the bang- 
up thing!’” does not Romeo, who is sitting im- 
mediately in front, glare round upon this yener- 
able furniture as if it were a blasphemous mon- 
ster? Does it never seem to you that the mur- 
mur before the orchestra begins is the soft sound 
of innumerable doves billing and cooing? And 
when the play opens, and the brave Alonzo scales 
the castle wall, and leaps the fathomless abyss, 
with the fair Imogen lying senseless in his arms, 
and turns upon the brink and shouts to the pur- 


suer, ‘‘’Sdeath, miscreant, I defy thee!” is there 
an old heart so hardened that it does not feel 
the thrill of all the young hearts around it, which 
know that they also defy all the miscreants who 
would dare to dream of insult to a certain angel 
there present, with somebody else’s hair at the 
back of her head ? 

However, we are here to see Mr. Fechter, and 
not to study the episodes upon the seats about 
us. And the orchestra is beginning. Dear, 
dear! Aunt Plumper, what ¢s that music? 
Tum-ti-tce! Tum-ti-tee! It’s perfectly famil- 
iar, and we can not think what itis. But sud- 
denly all the instruments flow together into a 
bright, ringing melody—of course, ‘‘ Massaniel- 
lo.” And there goes the curtain! You say that 
in Boston they said they thought him as fine as 
Regnier and Sampson at the Francais? Well, 
in New York we shall venture to hear and judge 
for ourselves, ‘The curtain rises, and our interest 
is demanded for the young son of a French gar- 


Probably | 


dener at the close of the last century, who has 
accomplished himself in many ways, and who 
contrives to send some of his verses to the hands 
of a young lady of Lyons, the daughter of a mer- 
chant, whom the peasant romantically adores. 
She declines to receive them, and the messenger 
who brings them is even beaten as he is turned 
away from the merchant’s door. ‘‘A French 
citizen has received blows,” says the messenger. 
And forthwith the poet tears his verses which 
have been scorned, scatters the bits of paper, and 
informs his mother that he so drives the disdain- 
ful beauty’s image from his heart. To him then, 
in the very nick of time, enter villain number 
one in the necessary black hat of villainy, and 
| weaker villain number two in a white hat. ‘‘ Re- 
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yenge, revenge!” cries Black Hat. And the ac- 
eomplished: son of the gardener listens eagerly, 
and the hero for whom our sympathy and ad- 
miration have been invoked consents to the most 
rascally deceit and betrayal of an innocent girl 
who has rejected his verses. 

The Easy Chair is telling the story for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with the 
romantie drama. So the young man is intro- 
duced into the lady’s family as the Prince of 
Como, and the rest follows. The hapless girl is 
married, and Claude brings her to his mother’s 
house, where a tremendous scene takes place. 
The young man has come to himself, and is full 
of anguish, and tells the Lady of Lyons that the 
law will not condemn her to be the victim of a 
foul conspiracy. And she retires, in a grand 
tableau, to slow music, The youth outwatches 
the bear, and resolves to send word to her pa- 
rents with the early dawn, and then to depart 
and retrieve his name. He goes off upon the 
first part of this excellent errand, and during his 
absence Villain in the black hat arrives to beg 
her to escape her horrible fate by accepting him. 
Immediately there is another tremendous scene, 
with fiendish attempts at osculation, ending in 
the sudden entrance of the youth, who scornfully 
waves Black Hat away. ‘Then arrive father and 
mother, and cousin Damas, colonel in the French 
army, who has suspeeted something all the time; 
and after a series of passionate ejaculations the 
lady goes off with her parents, and the young 
man with the colonel to the army. 

In two years he is the hero of Lodi number 
two, and returns to Lyons just as his wife has 
consented to be divorced to marry villain Black 
Hat, who makes her hand the condition of his 
saving her venerable father from bankruptcy. 
There is a final scene, in which she talks with 
the young officer as a supposed friend of her hus- 
band, and it is petfectly clear to him that she 
now loves him for himself alone—apparently for 
no other reason than that he would not take ad- 
yantage of her betrayal into marrying him—and 
the late gardener’s son, now Colonel Morier, and 
the friend and favorite of General Bonaparte, im- 
mediately tears the papers that have been signed, 
counts out the necessary bank-notes upon the ta- 
ble, explodes in a volley'of rhetoric, which is 
wholly unintelligible, aud the eurtain comes 
down}; and we clap and thump and insist upon 
seeing our friends before the curtain, and when 
they come we clap and thump all the more, and 
have had a very pleasant evening. ‘There has 
been a great deal of Bulwerian apothegm during 
the play. And as that prodigious line in Rich- 
elieu, ‘*Put up the sword, states can be saved 
without it,” used to produce frenzies of applause 
in the winter of 1860-61, so some noble line in 
this play, which declared substantially that no 
law, human nor divine, should separate a wife 
from her husband, evidently delighted some of 
us who made a most approving noise In re- 
sponse. 

This was the picture of 
to our thoughtful consideration. 
left the actual and the probable 
of us were disturbed. Indeed, it is ridiculous 
for those of us who sit gravely through three acts 
of an opera to refine upon the romantic drama. 
Tt was undoubtedly preposterous ; but Mr. Fech- 
ter showed in it the utmost feeling, refinement, 


life which was offered 
But having 


elegance, grace, and seutiment. He is in con- 
stant action, and his voice is set in a high key ; 
so that in the first scene of this play his restless 
movement and play of feature, with the tone of 
his voice, gave the effect of a high wind. But 
there is a vigor and raciness in his manner, and 
a propriety of action, which are fresh and de- 
lightful. His pronunciation, although peculiar, 
is not disagreeable; but in passionate climaxes 
it is impossible to understand him. The actors 
with whom we are all most familiar in this coun- 
try follow the British traditions. But Mr. Fech- 
ter has no trace of them. . This, possibly, ex- 
plains what is felt to be the strangeness of his 
Hamlet. We have been so accustomed to the 
John Kemble and Sir Thomas Lawrence Ham- 
let, that we do not readily conceive any other. 
Unfortunately the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” was substi- 
tuted for ‘* Hamlet,” on the very evening that the 
Easy Chair and its amiable friends repaired to 
the play, so that they missed the pleasure of 
comparing Mr, Fechter with other actors of the 
part. Yet, if they had all been actors, they 
could have had for thoughtful care, for elaborate 
art, for dignity and propriety, and for a certain 
vital force, no better teacher than Mr, Fechter. 
And if New York was cool, they are glad that 
Boston was warm in its welcome and apprecia- 
tion. 


Dr TocquEvILLeE says that when we Ameri- 
cans look in the glass we see the Vicar of Bray. 
He does not make use of those precise words ; 
but whenever there is any great public excite- 
ment in this country upon what may be called 
fundamental questions in morals or politics, there 
is always occasion to remember his unqualified 
statement: ‘¢ Freedom of opinion does not exist 
in America.” It is to his countrymen also that 
we owe the significant phrase, ‘‘the courage of 
your opinions.” But this is only another form 
of the English definition of heroism, the ability 
to be a minority of one. De Tocqueville’s book 
upon this country suggest a striking illustration 
of his own remark. Few Americans who saw 
their own country with its character and tenden- 
cies as plainly as he would have dared to write 
of them as plainly. And how many of us care 
to acknowledge that while we are willing to vo- 
ciferate our contempt for the effete despotisms 
of Europe, we are equally anxious to propitiate 
the vigorous despotism of America? 

If you read the speeches that are made in pub- 

-lic meetings, or the public letters that are written 
by public men, you can hardly help detecting the 
melancholy tone of insincerity. ‘Tne orators don’t 
think exactly what they say, but they know they 
are expected to say it. ‘Their success demands 
that they shall not shock public sentiment nor 
outrun public sympathy, as it is called, The 
most sagacious statesman, of course, in this 
view, is the man who apprehends a readiness 
in the public mind to change, and who seizes the 
precise moment to declare himself; the moment, 
that is to say, when a multitude are waiting for 
a leader, and instantly follow. He shakes the 


at the door, none| branch from which the fruit is ready to fall. 
' All progressive movements 


in society proceed, 
‘therefore, from the exceptional persons who 
are not afraid of that attenuated minority, and 
who can see the king as clearly when every body 
laughs at his claims as when the whole world is 
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kneeling before him. ‘The differenee between 
such persons and the others is that they love 
the king and the others themselves, Thev love 
him because he is royal, the others because he 
can be of use to them. ‘This is the class of the 
Vicar of Bray; but nobody very much respects 
that pastor. The Vicar of Bray is the gentle- 
man who is popnlarly believed to know which side 
of his bread is buttered. But it sometimes oc- 
curs to the Vicar himself that man does not live 
by bread alone. 

But if we do not very mueh respect that pas- 
tor, we generally imitate him very closely. In- 
deed, the severity of our judgment upon him is 
curiously suggestive of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
sudden waking up in church, and immediate 
sharp rebuke of those who had dropped asleep. 
When we hear our own round abuse of the Vicar, 
do we never think that we hear the old charge 
of the Pot against the Kettle? Do we complain 
of trimming, dear brother Trimmers? Is it 
drowsiness which we -sleepers can not approve? 
It is certainly a very sad spectacle, that of a man 
who is afraid to express his own thoughts, not 
because they scem to him trivial, but because 
they are not the thoughts of other people. But 
itis a much sadder spectacle to see him attacked 
by other people, if he does dare to speak, beeause 
his opinions do not conform to the received 
standard. And it is this disposition to attack 
which causes the imitative tone which is remark- 
ed in so much American performance of every 
kind. To dare to differ is the ehief heroism of 
our time. 

And it is heroic, for it is not easy to bear the 
penalty of that daring. If, dear Madame, it is 
hard to be a little out of the fashion in your bon- 
net and dress, think what it is to be out of the 
fashion in grave doctrines of life and duty! You 
say, perhaps, that if a man’s conscience is clear, 
he necd care for nothing else. Try it, my dear 
Madame, try it! For instance, you declare that 
you despise the Vicar of Bray, who always tried 
to swim with the current, and always insisted 
upon agrceing with the dominant opinion. Wh y 
didn’t he stick to his own, and take the conse- 
quences? Very well; try sticking to yours, 
You think, for instance, that Mrs, Grundy is a 
fool or a knave, and that no sensible woman 
minds her. Mrs, Grundy ordains that appear- 
ances shail be respected. Yon reply, in a per- 
fectly decorous manner, ‘‘ Appearances be hang- 
ed!” Mrs. Grundy, in accordance with her doc- 
trine, orders that an unmarried young woman 
sball not go with a similarly unfortunate young 
man alone to the theatre, however intimate they 
may be, and although the theatre is the most 
puhlic of resorts. Mrs. Grundy goes further, 
She ordains that a young man and woman who 
are engaged shall not take a journey together, nor 
lodge, however respectfully and innocently toward 
each other, at the same hotel, except under very 
pressing and extraordinary circumstances, 

"Tis a whimsical sovereign, as the Easy Chair 
said last month. But such are some of her arbj- 
trary decrecs; and you laugh at them, Madame, 
and disregard them. You do not hesitate to take 
an innoeent journey to Niagara with Don Alonzo, 
and you resent thie faintest suggestion that there 
could be any thing improper in your traveling 
alone with the ehosen object of your affections. 
So youdo so—and instantly Mrs. Grundy breathes 


upon your good name. Society, which is her 
court, suddenly buzzes about your ears and those 
of your friends, The meanest scandals, the vilest 
insinuations, the blackest lies, immediately erawl 
and creep and flap around you. Meanwhile you 
assert more vehemently than ever that Mrs. 
Grundy is a fool and a knave, and declare that 
no sensible woman minds her. And it is you 
and your conscience agaiust Mrs, Grundy and all 
the world. ‘Friends grow eool and drop off, 
You are stared at, wondered at, chattered at, 
and cut. Your very resistanee beeomes, in Mrs, 
Grundy’s eyes, as she declares with upraised 
hands, conclusive proof of your brazen impu- 
dence and your unblushing effrontery. It is 
terrible. Your conscience is clear, but your life 
is necessarily saddened and clouded. Itis a eon- 
test with a miasm. ‘The daily drip of lies wears 
your soul away, But that drip is the penalty of 
holding to your own view. Now, the Vicar of 
Bray says that you had better yield and let the 
foolish world have its way. See how fat he is, 
how rosy! What a salary he has, and how he 
sleeps! Is the Vicar sueh a fool, after all ? 

De Tocqueville did not found his remark upon 
this private social tyranny of opinion, although 
he unquestionably observed what every thought- 
ful native sees, that there is less social freedom 
of opinion and practice here than clsewhere. 
Americans, for instance, don’t yet dare to be 
poor. Few Ameriean young men—as a rule— 
have the courage to say “I can’t afford to do 
that.” ‘There is a good philosophical explana- 
tion of this, unquestionably ; but in praetice it is 
generally eowardice. De Tocqueville meant that 
in public life there is no freedom of opinion, 
Every Amcrican is supposed to be a candidate 
for every office. We are all of the blood royal, 
and each has an equal right to the throne, and 
may be any day called to it. But it is only by 
the most sweet voices of our fellow-citizens that 
the call can be made; and if we tread on their 
toes, it is very clear that their tongues will not 
hail us king that shall be. To please the major- 
ity therefore is, according to the French critic, 
the necessary condition of political success in 
America. But to please them we must conform, 
Hence independence of thought and speech dis- 
appear, aud the genuine American, in the more 
modern phrase, has an instinctive fear of a mi- 
nority. 

This fear is an immense demoralization, It is 
played upon for the basest of purposes. ‘The 
Easy Chair, for instance, let us suppose, bent 
upon gratifying its malice against you, the Pres- 
ent Reader, studies the situation alittle. It dis- 
covers that you are not quite regular in your at- 
tendance npon church, or that you hare scratehed 
a name occasionally upon the regular ticket of 
your party—or it discovers nothing of the kind. 
Thereupon it states, with profound regret, that 
Mr. Peter Piper’s business is so vast and en- 
grossing that he can not possibly dispose of it 
upon the working days of the week; or that the 
Honorable Peter Piper does not think it always 
his duty to vote the regular ticket. This ‘is 
mercly the way in which the vietim is offered up 
to Juggernaut. Public opinion is informed that 
Peter Piper is a sinner, and it proceeds to judg- 
ment. ‘The sad part of it is not that malice has 
excited stupidity, but that the vietim himself 
suffers so horribly. It is the dismayed Vicar 
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finding himself on the wrong side, and in danger 
of losing his living of Bray. 

It is this kind of tyranny that makes us all 
such bitter partisans. In ouv favorite paper, 
whatever it may be, every thing is treated indis- 
criminately, very thing tastes of the familiar 
old pot. How is a reader, for instance, to ascer- 
tain the real’state of things in another country, 
the tendency of opinion, the judgment of saga- 
cious persons? His favorite paper has its philos- 
ophy, and has taken sides in advance upon all 
subjects. If it is radical in this country, with 
the significance that, under our circumstances, 
we attach to the word, it will be radical in Crim 
Tartary also. If it is conservative here, it will 
take the conservative side in the politics of Mo- 
naco. One paper has red spectacles, and the 
other green, and they always put on those stulti- 
fying glasses before they look at any thing at 
home or abroad. The reason is that the public 
opinion which supports the one journal expects 
to see things in gencral red, and that which sus- 
tains the other prefers that they should be green. 


To know is to obey. And the purveyors of news 
and criticism act accordingly. 

It is akin to this that in no country is there 
greater terror of being thought to be unpractical, 
or of being called so; yet it is only the unpracti- 
cal men and women who do the practical work, 
and every forward step is taken amidst a salvo of 
incredulons ridicule. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu introduced from Turkey into England in- 
oculation for small-pox. If she had attempted 
to introduce the plague she could hardly have 
been more scornfully opposed. ‘The faculty of 
medicine clamored against her, the clergy de- 
nounced her from the pulpit, the crowd hooted | 
at her as an unnatural mother. Ot consider the 
inventors. They are a visionary, unpractical, 
often an impracticable class. If, hitherto, they 
had had the spirit of the Vicar of Bray, we should 
have crawled but a very little way from barba- 
rism toward civilization, Columbus was a crotch- 
ety adventurer who happened upon a continent. 
If America had been left to the finding of practi- 
cal Spaniards, it might still have been sleeping 
upon the Western sea. 

The application of this sermon is, that while 
it is very hard to stand alone in an unusual or an 
unpopular opinion, yet that it is often necessary 
to self-respect, and always essential to social prog- 
ress. If De Tocqueville said truly that there 
was no freedom of opinion in this country, let us 
put him henceforth in the wrong. He might have 
said, if he had been a sneering Celt, which he cer- 
tainly was not, that the pride of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, as we call ourselves, is fair play; and then 
he could have added, that, in the society in which 
the genius of that race had most fully triumphed, 
fair play in opinion was unknown. Yet that is 
the last and highest success of civilization; and 
it is something that we can mark our progress 
toward it. When, instead of burning a man’s 
body because his religious views differ from those 
of some other people, they merely call him names 
and send him to a moral Coventry, his fate has 
greatly improved. But when you reflect that his 
opinion is just as valuable and respectable as 
theirs, and that his fidelity to it is proof of his 
worth as a citizen of the world, you feel how 
cautiously we ought to describe our condition as | 
civilized and enlightened, 


Wueruer the New York musical jubilee will 
surpass the last year’s renowned Boston festival 
of kettle-drums, church-bells, and cannon, is yet 
to be determined ; but there are two, or perhaps 
three, societies of singers in New York which 
Boston has not yet equaled. They are the new 
Sacred Music Society, the Mendelssohn Club, 
and what has been known as the Madrigal So- 
ciety. This last quietly began last year with 
one of the most delightful of concerts, which 
it has followed with half a dozen others not 
less delightful. Indeed it is hard to say when 
in this city any music has been rendered with 
more admirable art and skill. The Sacred Mu- 
sic Society has taken the field with great energy, 
and its spirit will carry it to success; but it must 
be a long time before it can have the same thor- 
ough training as the singers of the glees, madri- 
gals, and choruses, who have now formed a mu- 
sical society, veserving to themselves the choice 
of giving concerts in public or not, and of singing 
precisely the kind of music that they choose, and, 
indeed, of doing what they will, ‘They will not 
confine themselves to madrigals. They will sing 
as many of Mendelssohn's magnificent choruses 
as they like. Whatever is quaint and lovely and 
of good report in the old music or the new they 
will not spare. Such license as they propose is 
delightfal to think of, and its results will be de- 
lightful to hear. 

The hall—it was Steinway Hall, and it is much 
improved since the Easy Chair once spoke of it 
slightingly—was always full at the Madrigal 
concerts, and full of the best kind of audience: 
Every body seemed to have come to listen and 
to enjoy. There was an indefinable, an electric 
sympathy of appreciation in the andience. They 
had not the air of those who had come nnder any 
other compulsion than real desire; and the spon- 
taneous and general and sincere applause was pre- 
cisely what was to be expected. It was a well- 
mannered audience also. It was by no means 
necessary to say upon the bills, ‘‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen are requested not to talk during the per- 
formance.” But what kind of ladies and gentle- 
men do talk during a musical performance? This 
is a question which was presented to the perplex- 
ed mind by the invitations to silence which were 
circulated at the Sacred Music concerts. It 
was said that the audience upon those occasions 
was of the very best bred people in the city. 
And do they talk at concerts? Do the very best 
bred people in the city sclfishly disturb their 
neighbors? Is an Easy Chair to understand 
that the people at the Madrigal concerts who 
did not disturb others were zot'well bred? Fash- 
ion is so eccentric that the question may be par- 
doned. 5 

The singers also were pleasant to see. As 
one steady gentleman remarked, who would 
certainly have dealt very summarily with any 
losel talkers, they had an air of meaning busi- 
ness. And so did he. No subscriber to any 
entertainment this season has received his mon- 
ey’s worth more fully than this sturdy gentleman. 
He enjoyed almost aggressively. He looked at 
you when an especially good madrigal or glee had 
been sung, with an expression that said: ‘‘ Yes, 
you think you enjoy it, but you haven’t the least 
idea of its excellence.” And his eyes swept along 
whole ranges of listeners with that penetrating, 
half-defying, but interiorly contented look, He 
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knew that one person at least fully comprehend- 
ed the excellence of the performance. Did he 
also know, probably, that the same person like- 
wise furnished a very excellent entertainment 
himself? Yor he is still a tyro in places of pub- 
lic amusement who does not often find as much 
pleasure before the stage as upon it. 

The great cxcellence of the concerts lies in 
the thorough knowledge and skill of the singers. 
They do not lean upon each otber, Eyery one 
knows what he is to do, and how to do it; and 
if all the rest fell suddenly silent, he would go 
on to the end clear and undismayed. ‘That is 
to say, that the singers are accomplished mu- 
sicians, and this gives a precision, an intelli- 
gence, an exquisite detail of excellence to the 
general effect which is quite indescribable, The 
mass of sound is as delicately shaded as a mass 
of color by the most skillful master, Indeed, 
nothing was finer than the perpetual impression 
of reserved power. ‘There always seemed to be 
a great dcal more possible than was done; but 
what was done was all that was necessary. In 
some of the piano passages the effects were won- 
derful from the knowledge and confidence of the 
individual singers, and the easy and adroit hand- 
ling of the conductor. The Greek choruses of 
Mendelssohn were superbly rendered ; full, mass- 
ive, solemn, delicate, the musie was interpreted 
in a way that would have charmed the master 
himself. 


Could any more eivilizing work be done than 
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the association of lovers of this quaint and beau- 
tiful music for the purpose of its performance ? 
The ladies and gentlemen who compose this so- 
ciety are private persons. But from their homes 
and separate studies they bring all this taste and 
accomplishment and skill to a general treasury, 
and for the public benefit. What a glimpse 
it opens into hundreds of homes made happy 
by this most refining of tastes! There was a 
certain domestic sincerity of impression in the 
whole which is very different from that produced 
by professional artists—a home flavor which was 
as delightful as it is novel. But although the 
Society is, in a certain sense, private, it should 
remember that it has no right to hide its talent 
ina napkin. ‘Those who can produce such per- 
fect and beautiful works of art as the Glee and 
Madrigal concerts haye no moral tight to refuse 
to show them. And they have seen how their 
labor is appreciated. They were lovers of mu- 
sic singing to other lovers. And the Hasy Chair 
begs, on behalf of the listening lovers, that next 
year there may be a renewal of these memorable 
evenings in aid of the refinement and enjoyment 
of the faithful, if not of ‘* the Wilson Mission,” 


Tue Easy Chair is sorry that it must defer 
until next month ‘A word to the Easy Chair,” 
from one who thinks **.A word to contributors,” 
in the May Number of the Magazine, too hard 
upon those whose offerings are not found to be 
** available” for publication, 


OR 
Chiter’s Literary Record. 


ee is nothing which requires or deserves 
more careful thought in its organization than 
a library, and there is nothing which ordinarily 
grows up with less plan, less definite purpose; 
and no part of the furniture of a house which is 
usually more absolutely worthless than the mis- 
cellaneous collection of novels, school books, pop- 
ular histories, and miscalled religious publica- 
tions which is usually to be found on the parlor 
shelves, or even piled heterogeneously on the 
parlor table, of those houses where sufficient lit- 
erary life exists to demand any thing more than 
the provincial newspaper and the last magazine, 
If the father plans to have a garden, he does not 
drop in his seed as chance directs, nor buy it of 
traveling peddlers because it is cheap. He meas- 
ures his ground, and adjusts, with some regard 
to the real or imaginary wants of his household, 
the useful and the ornamental, the permanent and 
the ephemeral. But he usually buys his books 
with no consideration at all, and no adjustment 
of the intellectual supply to the intellectual de- 
mand. His wife has a cookery book or two, and 
he an old volume on agriculture. These and his 
dictionary make a beginning. John must have 
certain school books, What the teacher requires 
the father rather reluctantly buys, with never a 
thought as to what is really the needed apparatus 
of the young scholar, Jane brings home every 
now and then a new novel. At Christmas an 
annual or two, all of whose merit is in the gilt 
edges and the tawdry binding, is added to the 
collection. Possibly somebody’s history of the 
Bible, or a cheaply illustrated edition of Jose- 


phus, or a volume or two of Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons are obtained, under a vague impression 
that there ought to be some religious literature 
in the house. Every month or two an agent 
comes along with a volume which he assures the 
innocent housewife is the great work of the cen- 
tury, an assertion which, unfortunately for the 
honor and honesty of American recommenda- 
tions, he is able seemingly to make good by the 
long array of names, D.D.’s and LL.D.’s, as well 
as journals literary, popular, and political, which 
uuite in commending it to an unsuspecting and 
uncritical public. Sometimes impressed by his 
voluble confidence, sometimes to get rid of his 
wearisome pertinacity, sometimes out of charity 
for an invalid fellow townsman or townswoman 
who has taken to selling books because it affords 
‘plenty of outdoor exercise,” she buys a book 
which may chance to be useful, but is quite as 
likely to be worthless ; but which, at all events, 
is bought not upon any consideration of its util- 
ity, but upon the spur and feeling of the moment. 
At length the gathering pile of books becomes a 
nuisance to the man of the house, as it long has 
been to the woman. The baby uses them to 
build houses with, in lien of blocks, and the next 
youngest thumbs the illustrated volumes some- 
what assiduously. For the rest, they lie on the 
centre-table, when they do not spill over on to 
the floor, gathering dust, and making more trou- 
ble on sweeping days than all the rest of the fur- 
niture put together. The wife demands a book- 
case. Itis granted, The cabinet-maker sends 
one home; the heterogeneous mass of literary 
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rubbish is piled into it; the vacant shelves are 
filled up with old copies of magazines; and the 
household has its library! 

Every man, so soon as he has a home of his 
own—and every man ought to aim to have a 
home of his own as soon after twenty-one as 
possible—should begin to lay his plan for the 
formation of a library. ive dollars and one 
afternoon’s work in his own work-shop, if he 
has one, in his neighbor’s if he has not, will 
suffice to give him shelves; and books never 
should be suffered to lie upon the table. He 
should next consider how much he can afford 
to spend for literature, how much of that he 
will appropriate to the ephemeral—the newspaper 
and the magazine—how much to the permanent, 
how much to general literature, and how much 
to his professional library. For the farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant ought to have their pro- 
fessional library as well as the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, and the clergyman. ‘Then he should pur- 
chase his books systematically, buying not what 
is brought to his door, nor what happens to catch 
his eye in the illy-supplied book-store of his little 
village, where literature is represented solely by 
the two extremes of school books on the one 
hand and cheap novels on the other, but select- 
ing his books from the great mass which fills 
the market, and relying, if he can not upon his 
own judgment, then on that of some literary 
friend. ‘The criticisms of the daily journals and 
monthly magazines are not always of the most 
trustworthy kind, but they are always more trust- 
worthy than those of interested book-agents and 
their careless and inconsiderate, though good- 
natured, indorsers, Nor is this advice intended 
merely or mainly for those men who expect to 
form a library. On the contrary, those who have 


plenty of money to spend for books can well af- | 
ford to waste a little now and then on books that | 


are worthless; and they who, without plenty of 
money, know how to economize at the table and 
in the wardrobe, that the mind may be well fed 
and well clothed, need no such counsel. We 
speak to those who buy books without thought, 
and who, if they were to make a, careful account 
of all they have paid since last July for evanes- 
cent and perhaps useless literature, for books 
bought but never used, would be surprised to 
find that they had spent enough to give them 
the best cyclopedia that is published. ‘The price 
of two good cigars a day will give, in two years, 
a complete set of Harper’s Magazine, or the com- 
plete *‘ American Cyclopedia,” either of which is 
a far better library than most hap-hazard buyers 
accumulate in a lifetime. 


Anp this leads us to say that in the organiza- 
tion of a library the first purchases should be not 
of books to read, but of books to be referred to—a 
remark more true of small libraries even than of 
large ones. We will not go so far as to agree 
with Rufus Choate, who is reported to have said 
that henever read a book through; but it is cer- 
tain that fifty dollars wisely expended in books 
of reference will give the household more useful 
jnformation than a hundred and fifty expended 
in books to read. Swedenborg’s library is said 
to have consisted of his Greek and Hebrew Lex- 
icon, his Bible in the original tongues, and his 
own writings. Most clergymen would do well 
if they could exchange their collections of ser- 


mons, bound qnarterlies, and theological treatises 
for a Greck and a Hebrew concordance, Alford’s 
or Lange’s Cummentaries, and M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Biblical ‘* Cyclopedia.” 

There lie now before us, as we write these 
paragraphs, four works which are of real value, 
permanent additions to our literature, the sort 
of books which, in our estimate, would come 
next to a good cyclopedia in the organization 
of a family library. Among these we perhaps 
hardly ought to include, however, what scholars 
will account the most valuable of them all, Dr. 
Henry Drister’s edition of Yonge’s English- 
Greek Lexicon (Harper and Brothers). In the 
present utilitarian age, when even scholarly men 
begrudge the time given to the translation of 
Greek and Latin, we shall expect that most of 
our readers will regard the time devoted to Greek 
and Latin composition absolutely thrown away. 
‘¢ Who ever wants,” we hear Mr. Gradgrind cry, 
‘‘to write in Greek? Does any minister expect 
to preach to Greek congregations? Does any 
lawyer expect to plead before Greck juries? 
Does any merchant expect to have Greek corre- 
spondents? French or German might be of 
some use; but of what profit is it to write 
Greek?” Well, we plainly confess, Mr. Grad- 
grind, that there is not ‘‘much money in it.” 
Measured by the utilitarian standard, Greek com- 
position must be regarded as a purely profession- 
al study. But so regarded, it is not unimport- 
ant, Pitt translated the orations of Cicero into 
English, and rewrote them into Latin, twelve 
times, if we recollect aright, each time compar- 
ing his own Latin with that of the original. It 
was this exercise that gave him the wonderful 
command he possessed of the English language, 
and made him the most potent orator, as he was 
the most astute statesman, of English history. 
For the lawyer, the clergyman, the lecturer, the 
platform speaker, the statesman, Greek and Lat- 
in composition, especially the former, is not an 
idle exercise. There is nothing except a con- 
stant and loving familiarity with the best En- 
glish authors that can do so much to make the 
student an orator, or at least (for, despite the 
famous proverb to the contrary, orators are not 
made) to give him a command of the instru- 
ments of his art. Nor can any one be said to be 
master of a language till he is able to express 
himself in it. We can not afford to forego the 
Greek, nor to ignore the scholarship which treas- 
ures it. So long as philosophy draws its inspira- 
tion from Plato, and Christianity finds the fount- 
ain of all its sublime truths in the writings of 
| Paul and the words of Jesus, so long Greek will 
not be a dead language, nor one we can afford 
to bury beneath the sod. For the student of 

Greek composition Drisler’s Lexicon—for so in 

reality it shonld be calle€d—with Dr. Short’s ad- 
| mirable essay on the order of words in Attic 
Greek prose, itself an invaluable contribution to 
the Greek grammar, and its translation of Pil- 
lon’s ‘‘ Greek Synonyms,” is a perfect thesaurus 
of information, giving not only the Greek equiva- 
lent for every English word, but giving the equiv- 
alent in different dialects, and according to the 
usages of different authors. The student of this 
dictionary has, therefore, not merely an English- 


| Greek Lexicon, but in it the apparatus for tracing 


the development and analyzing the differences 
of style in the different Greck wmiters. Tt would 
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have added greatly to the value of the dictionary 
for those who constitute the great bulk of Greek 
students in this country—the elergymen—if it 
had included, as it does not seem to do, the 
Greek of the New Testament, as well as that of 
the elassic authors. ut as it stands it is equal- 
ly honorable as a monument to American schol- 
arship, and valuable as an addition to our ap- 
paratus for critical study. 

Aiinone’s Dictionary of Authors (J.B. Lip- 
pincott and Co.) has become already a standard 
which needs no commendation to any who are 
engaged in literary pursuits, or find in literature 
a favorite recreation. It is now nearly, if not 
quite, twelve years since the first volume was 
issued—a second edition of which is in course 
of preparation—and we have nothing but the in- 
timation of the dedication as to when the third 
will appear. A single volume of such a work is 
sadly unsatisfactory; but if the editor has the 
patience to pursue his labors through the period 
of nearly a quarter of a century, we suppose his 
readers ought not to complain because of inev- 
itable delay. ‘To give the names and even a 
condensed biography of leading English and 
American authors would not require any thing 
like snch a leugth of time. But Mr. Allibone 
has undertaken a very different task, one so Her- 
culean as to be audacious. He has undertaken 
to give not only a list of the important works of 
each author, but an estimate of his writings; 
not Mr, Allibone’s estimate either, but that which 
contemporary criticism puts upon them. ‘This 
has involved a research through newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews, and a collating, com- 
paring, analyzing, and selecting, which it seems 
simply incredible that any man should dare un- 
dertake, unless endowed with the physical en- 
durance of a Samson, the patience of a Job, and 
the longevity of a Methuselah. However, this 
is what Mr. Allibone has essayed, and, so far, 
accomplished with wonderful success. It is true 
that we miss some names altogether from the 
collection, as that of Dr. Nast, for example, who, 
though his writings have been largely for the 
German population, yet deserves to rank among 
American authors, True, also, that some other 
authors are passed with too brief mention, or the 
articles upon them are not brought down to the 
present date, as is the case, for example, with 
William Morris, who disputes with Tennyson the 
right to the laureateship, and who is dismissed 
in two lines; or with Charles G. Leland, whose 
latest and most famous work, the ‘“ Ians Breit- 
mann” ballads, is not mentioned at all. But this 
is perhaps incidental to such a work, in the prep- 
aration of which it must be simply impossible to 
keep pace with the progress of literature, 

Concerning Dr. J. Homas’s Universal Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mi ‘ythology 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.), we have nothing to 
add to the opinion we expressed a few months 
ago, except to say that the work, as it proceeds, 
fully sustains the promise of its opening number, 
It is indeed a eomplete cyclopedia of biography 
of both sacred and secular history, of both real 
and fictitious personages. And though it does 
not take the place of the fuller, though less com- 
prehensive, dictionaries of special eras and sub- 
jects, as the Biblical ‘‘ Cyclopedia” of M‘Clin- 
tock and Strong, or the ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology” of Dr. 


William Smith, yet for the scholar, in haste to 
verify a date, or fix a single fact, the very brevity 
of its articles is a convenience, while to the gen- 
eral reader it eontains, eondensed in a paragraph, 
just the information he needs, and which he has 
not the time to eondense himself from the more 
elaborate articles of special dictionaries, 
Probably our readers will be somewhat sur- 
prised that we enumerate last, though not least, 
among the useful books for the family library, the 
Dispensatory of the United States of America, by 
Drs. Woopand Bacur(J.B.Lippincott and Co.), 
the thirteenth edition of which lies on our table. 
To the medical faculty nothing more need be 
said than that this new edition is based on the 
new edition of the ‘‘ British Pharmacopeeia,” and 
embraces material revision and considerable ad- 
dition. But we are not writing for the medical 
faeulty, but for those whose practice of medicine 
is confined to their own family. ‘This volume 
is rarely to be seen except on the counters of 
the drug store, and in the offices of the doctors ; 
and neither drug store nor doctor’s office is often 
to be seen without it. But we have not such 
implicit faith in the infallibility of cither physi- 
cians or drug elerks that we are inclined to take 
what the one prescribes and the other puts up 
, Without knowing something about its character, 
and its supposed effect upon the human body. 
It is generally worse than useless for any one 
but physicians to study pathology; since no man 
is competent, not even a physician, to inter- 
pret his own symptoms, or those of his family, 
But not only hygiene, but also therapeutics, 
ought to be studied, at least by every parent. 
Every mother is ordained of God to be a nurse ; 
and every nurse needs to know not only physiol- 
ogy, not only the secrets of the human frame, 
but also something of the efficacy of those reme- 
dies which modern science ealls in to adjust 
its delicate mechanism when disordered. ‘Che 
“* Dispensatory”’ is a perfect cyclopedia of medi- 
eine. It is the authority to which every physi- 
cian constantly turns to refresh his own recol- 
lection as to the virtue of particular drugs. And 
by aid of its index at the close, any one may 
learn, almost at a glance, the nature of the rem- 
edy he is taking himself, or is administering to 
others whose life is dearer to him than his own. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. J. B. Warersury’s Memoir of Rev. John 
Scudder, M.D. (Harper and Brothers), is a yal- 
uable contribution at once to the literature of 
Christian missions and to the biographies of the 
great and good men who, by their labors and 
self-denials, have rendered every age ** apostol- 
ic.” Dr, Scudder’s missionary labors in India 
were of an extraordinary kind; not only because 
they lasted so long, thirty-six years; not only 
because they were extended over so large a ter- 
ritory, being itinerant in their character; not 


only because they were genuinely apostolie in 
this that, being a regularly educated physician, 
he combined healing of the body with preaching 
to the soul, and made the physical relief he was 
able to afford the means of securing attention 
to the spiritual remedies he sought to offer; but 
no less from the intrinsie ability of the man 
himself, the genuineness of his devotion, and the 
unconscious eheerfulness of his self-sacrifices, 
Of him it might be written, as it was of his Master 
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—he ‘‘endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
His itinerant ministry in this country, if we 
may so characterize it, and his extraordinary 
success in interesting the young in the cause 
which enkindled his own enthusiasm, will give a 
personal interest to this story of his life. In 
fact, many of our readers will remember, doubt- 
less, the Dr. Scudder who warmed their youth- 
ful hearts nearly thirty years ago, and will be 
glad to learn more of one whom they learned, 
perhaps, from a single address, to honor and to 
love. Dr. Waterbury, the brother-in-law of 
Dr, Scudder, has had those peculiar advantages 
which relationship alone imparts for writing this 
sketch. It is hardly necessary to point out spe- 
cial literary defects, or to criticise the principles 
upon which he has made his selections from the 
private letters and journals of Dr. Scudder, since, 


despite those defects, he has furnished what is | 


not only the best, but, we believe, the only biog- 
raphy of one who stands deservedly among the 
first of the successors, not in lineal descent or 
ecclesiastical order, but in Christian spirit, of the 
first great missionary. 


We are rather disappointed in The Private 


Life of Galileo (Nichols and Noyes). 
good deal of new information concerning the 
man, and affords what is almost a new concep- 
tion of his private and personal character. It 
is impossible to honor very highly a man who 


taught publicly in the schools for years a system | 
of science which in private he did not hesitate to 


declare false in fact. But the writer of this bi- 
ography has committed a serious error in taking 
it for granted that the reader is already acquaint- 
ed with the leading events of his life, and in. pass- 
ing by such incidents, for example, as his dem- 
onstration at the leaning tower of Pisa of the 
falsity of the Aristotelian philosophy with the 
merest reference—a reference which requires for 
its comprehension the examination of some oth- 
er life. The author should have made his work 
complete in itself. Its tantalizing references to 
facts assumed to be within the knowledge of the 
reader greatly impair, if they do not destroy, its 
value as a biography for those who wish, in a 
single work, to get a connected view of the great 
philosopher’s life. 


NOVELS. 


Or the novels of the month, DisraELt’s Lo- 
thair (D. Appleton and Co.) must be conceded 
to be the most remarkable. It is remarkable 
that the ex-Prime Minister of England should 
seek relief from the cares of public office in the 
recreation of romance writing. It is remarkable 
that a Jew should write the most characteristic- 
ally and the most broadly catholic religious nov- 
el of the season—a novel which reiterates again 
and again the declaration that ‘‘ religion should 
be the rule of life, not a casual incident in it,” 
It is remarkable that a man approaching the lim- 
it of threescore and ten should write, not exact- 


It gives a) 


tions; and still more remarkable that he should 
succeed in making it entertaining and unconyen- 
tional. It is remarkable that a man who is a 
politician by nature, as well as by long educa- 
tion, should take up the novel as a weapon when 
defeated at the polls; but still more remarkable 
that he should have the self-control to write for 
a partisan purpose withont defeating his object 
by the display of partisan bitterness. It is final- 
ly remarkable that it should be reserved to a man 
who was never accused of being hampered by 
any principles, or perplexed by any conscience, 
to write what is the most powerful of modern 
anti-Catholic novels; and still more remarkable 
that in doing so he should have produced a ro- 
mance which rarely verges on the mclodramatic, 
which concedes honesty to the Church against 
which he levels his polished shafts, which hon- 
estly and ably interprets it, and which is the more 
powerful becanse, with one exception, it never 
exceeds the bounds of probability. It is this 
which will perhaps give to “ Lothair” its chief 
value in England. In America its chief value 
lies in its portraiture of English society. From 
the opening chapter to the close we live in an 
atmosphere of aristocracy. ‘The only American 
introduced is an American aristocrat. And 
though in the descriptions every noun has its 
adjective, and every adjective is a superlative— 
though the English summer has a ‘‘ lustrous 
effulgence”’—though every country seat is an 
“*Ttalian palace” ‘* vast and ornate ;” or a ‘‘ vast 
edifice,” the walls of which are ‘‘ breathing with 
English history” in the form of antique por- 
traits; or ‘‘a stately mansion” ‘‘shadowed with 
the dark forms of many huge cedars, and blazing 
with flower-beds of every hue;” or ‘‘a man- 
sion” the approach to which is through ‘‘a vast 
patk,” which ‘‘spreads in all directions beyond 
the limit of the eye,” and the entrance to which 
is through ‘‘mighty gates of wondrous work- 
manship’—though, in short, a too luxuriant im- 
agination clothes English scenery and English 
scenes with an Oriental magnificence, neverthe- 
less, making some allowance for the exaggera- 
tions of the novelist, it must be generally con- 
ceded that Disraeli has painted a picture of En- 
lish high life scarcely less fascinating, despite its 
unreality, than the truer portraitures which Dick- 
ens and ‘Thackeray have given us of its middle 
classes. 

Beneath the Wheels (Harper and Brothers) de- 
pends for its interest rather npon the ingenious 
construction of its plot and the vigor of its action 
than upon any development of character or play 
of sentiment. In general style and structure it 
resembles Wilkie Collins’s novels, and is not in- 
ferior to them in the success with which it main- 
tains the interest of the reader from the com- 
mencement to the close. 


BRIEF MENTION. 
Rey. F. W. Rosertson spoke to the culture 


ly a love story, but a story full of the passion of | and refinement, to the brain of England, as 
love, not only with an imagination which bor-| Spurgeon speaks to its muscle. It is hardly nec- 


ders on the, extravagance of Orientalism, but with 
a fervor of utterance which belongs only to the 
enthusiasm of youth, It is remarkable in an 
age when literature is consecrated to democracy 
that one born a democrat should write a novel 
which constitutes in reality, though not in form, 
the most elaborate eulogy of aristocratic institu- 


| 


essary now to enter into a critical discussion of 
one who has been more criticised and discussed 
than perhaps any living clergyman. We are 
glad, however, to welcome a chcap edition of 
his Sermons, in a single volume, from the press 
of Harper and Brothers, in a form which will 
enable not only every student, but every family 
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to possess them. ‘There are some men who think 
for us, and whose intellectual harvests we garner. 
There are others who compel us to do our own 


thinking. Mr. Robertson is one of the latter 
class. He is the most tender, the most subtle, 


the most suggestive, and the most heroic of 
preachers—the poet of the pulpit, as Beecher is 
its orator, and Spurgeon its dogmatist. 

Du PressEnse gives us in a book form twelve 
letters from Rome, under the title of Rome and 
Italy at the opening of the Uscumenical Council 
(Carlton and Lanahan.) The book gives really 
very little information, however, about the Coun- 
cil; less than any well-informed reader of the 
American press possesses already. ‘The seventh 
and eighth chapters alone contain any thing ma- 
terial that is new; the rest of the book is com- 
posed in about equal parts of history and travel— 
history of the Rome of the past, and observations 
on the Rome of the present.—We have tested 
Ixexts’s Bible-Text Cyclopedia (Lippincott) in 
the only way in which such a work can be ade- 
quately tested, by several months’ use. It pro- 
fesses to be a *‘ complete classification of Scrip- 
ture texts in the form of an alphabetical index 


of subjects.” Whether complete or no it is 
exceedingly convenient, much more satisfactory 
than the ‘*Scripture Manual,” Gaston’s ‘‘Col- 
lection,” or West’s ponderous and ill-digested 
‘* Analysis.” It is certainly not so complete as 
Professor Hitchcock’s large work; but it is more 
easily handled, and the alphabetical arrangement 
is better for ordinary purposes than the scientific 
classification.—CLarx’s Harmony of the Four 
Gospels (S. W. Green, New York) does not dif- 
fer very widely from Robinson’s earlier well- 
known work, except in the ‘‘last days.” The 
author has had the advantage of the labors of 
later scholars, and has made good use of them. 
In the uncertainty in which the disputed points 
of chronology are and ever must be involved, he 
may be accepted as a safe and judicious guide. — 
Professor Cow irs adds to his previous com- 
mentaries a volume on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Solomon. (1D, Appleton and 
Co.) ‘These commentaries are not distinguish- 
ed by subtle thought or erudite scholarship, nor | 
docs the author dwell in detail on niceties of ver- 
bal exegesis; but they are characterized by strong 
common-sense and an illumination of the general 
aim of the inspired writers. It is a book for lay- 
men, Bible-class teachers, and Sabbath-school | 
scholars, rather than for clergymen and _profes- 
sional students. 

Among the literary institutions of New York 
city, little known outside of the small and select 
circle which sustains it, is the American Geo- | 
graphical and Statistical Society. It has now 
been in existence sixteen years—it was incorpo- 
rated in 1854—though it was substantially sus- 
pended during the war. In those years it has 
accumulated a library of ten thousand volumes, 
in its unpretending rooms in the Cooper Insti- 
tute, where the cnrions will find what is, doubt- 
less, by far the best collection of works on geo- 
graphical subjects in this country, including an 
invaluable connected series of Atlases, from that 
of Ortelin’s, in 1573, to those of the present 
day. ‘The second part of the second volume of 
the Journal of this Society is before us. Passing 
by its charter, by-laws, and reports of its meet- 
ings, which are matters of no special interest, 


we find in the bulk of the volume a series of pa- 
pers which are as interesting, at least to the 
student, as they are valuable, as contributions 
to the causé of science. Such papers as Dr, 
Hayes’s ‘‘On Arctic Explorations,” Captain 
Bent’s ‘‘On the Routes to be pursued by Expe- 
ditions to the North Pole,” and Paul du Chail- 
lu’s “On the Pigmies of Equatorial Africa,” 
may suffice as samples of contributions to a dis- 
cussion into which we dare not enter, even as 
critics, lest we pass those reasonable bounds 
which we are compelled to set to our own pen. 
The most valuable paper is the ‘‘ Annual Ad- 
dress” of the President of the Society, Judge 
Daly, who sums up with judicial brevity the 
great geographical events of the year. ut, gen- 
tlemen, why do you call yourselves a ‘‘statis- 
tical” society? We look in the pages of your 
journal in vain for a solitary statistic, 

Among the books of poetry, to which we are 
compelled to give but a word, but to which we 
should like to give many, we put foremost Sas- 
ve, W. Durrietp’s poems, Warp and Woof 
(Randolph), a book which has some charming 
poetry in it, all of a sweet and soothing sort, 
with a certain plaintive undertone; and with a 
certain devout element inhering in the pattern of 
even those woven from the least sacred threads. 
—The Bab Ballads, by W. S. Gitzert (Porter 
and Coates), is rightly described in its title-page 
as ‘*much sound and little sense.” Its humor 
has the flavor of the ballads of the London 
Punch, in whose pages, if we mistake not, some 
of them were first published. One must be very 
tired and stupid indeed to enjoy such pure speci- 
mens of unmitigated nonsense.—Of the Poetical 
Works of David Bates (Claxton, Remsen, and 
Haftelfinger) we could say nothing better in the 
way of description than that the same kindly 
spirit breathes through all of them which has 
given to the author’s ‘‘ Speak Gently” a place in 
all modern collections of hymns. His poetry is 
that of the social affections. When, in such sub- 
jects as an ‘* Apostrophe to the Ocean,” or ‘‘ The 
End of the World,” he attempts the sublime, he 
falls into—a step below it.—Dr. Wiitr’s Afis- 
cellaneous Poems are said, in the dedication, to 
be published at the request of his friends. ‘They 
are pleasant, chirruping, bird-like songs, that will 
not be likely to attract many listeners beyond the 
circle which called for their publication. —The 
New-Fashioned Girl (James Miller) is a most 
unsuccessful attempt to imitate ‘‘ Nothing to 
Wear.”—From the house of Carter and Broth- 
ers, who rarely publish a poor juvenile, and never 
an objectionable one, we receive four very good 
ones: Lily’s Lesson and Violet’s Idol, the first 
two of a series of storics‘on the commandments, 
by the author of the ‘‘ Bessie Books,” capital 
children’s stories, both of them; Busy Bees, 
or Winter Evenings in Margaret Russel’s School, 
equally good for older children; and Our Fa- 
ther in Heaven, a series of simple discourses 
on the Lord’s Prayer, which lack, however, the 
necessary illustration to secure and retain the 
attention and interest of juvenile readers,— 
Charles Scribner adds to his ‘Illustrated Li- 
brary of Wonders” the Hunan Body, from the 
French of A. Lz Pitevr. Itis really only a treat- 
ise on physiology, and is not superior, in illus- 
tration is not equal, to some American treatises 
on the same subject—Dalton’s, for example.— 
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Miss Youmans’s First Book of Botany (D. Ap- 
pleton and Co.) is eapital. . lf you live in the 
country, or within reach of trees, leaves, and 
flowers, get it, and spend fifteen minutes every 
day with your children, with this guide-book to 
nature in your hand. It will do you good as 
well as them. Very young ehildren can be in- 
terested in the study of nature by the plan she 
developes.—Mrs, Giuasoy, in her Talks to Aly 
Patients (Wood and Holbrook), is able to say 
something to wives and mothers which no man 
could say. There will be some difference of 
opinion about the water-cure treatment which 
she prescribes, but there can be none about the 
value of the practical suggestions she affords, 


which are characterized by sound philosophy and | 
We wish | 


elear, good, sterling eommon-sense. 
the chapter, ‘‘ Confidential to Mothers,” might 
be published as a tract and sent to every mo- 
ther in the land.—Out of the Past (G. P, Put- 
nam and Son) might as well have staid in the 
past. Not but that these ‘‘ eritical and literary 


papers” of Parke Gopwin are very good, but 
they are not so remarkably superior to the aver- 
age contributions to the magazines as to demand 
a special place in permanent literature.—Fried- 
rich Gerhard, New York, has published the first 
volume of the Deutsch Amerikanischer Conversa- 
tions Lexicon, prepared, under the able superin- 
tendence of Professor ALEX. J. ScHEM, on the 
basis of the German ‘‘ Conversations Lexicon,” 
with special reference to the wants of the German 
population of this eountry, ‘The articles on 
American subjects are full and exhaustive, and 
present a great amount of information that must 
be most valuable to-the German immigrant.— 
We are obliged to postpone, till another month, 
several books of importance; prominent among 
which we may mention Dr. Serer’s work on 
China, CockEr’s Christianity and Greek Phi- 
losophy, Mutrorn’s Nation, and Dr. M‘Cosu’s 
Logic, as well as SpreLuAGEn’s novels, of which 
a new volume, Hammer and Anvil, is just is- 
sued. 


Cditar’'s Drientific Becar. 


PREPARATION OF FRUIT SIRUPS AND 
PRESERVES. 

OST of our readers are aware that there are 

two different classes of sugars: the eane 
sugars, derived from the cane, the beet, etc. ; 
and the grape sugars, as found in the grape, in 
honey, and as prepared artificially from pota- 
toes—the latter used principally in the fabrica- 
tion of wines. Both forms of sugar have much 
the same taste, and can not be distinguished 
readily in solution, Of the cane sugars, how- 
ever, only half the quantity is required to pro- 
duce a given sweetening effect as of the other. 
It may not be known generally, however, that 
cane sugar, by long boiling, becomes changed 
into grape sugar, and thus loses a portion of its 
sweetening power. ‘This takes place not only in 
the process of clarifying, but also in preparing 
fruit sirups and preserves. Should the sirups 
be thickened beyond a certain degree, the grape 
sugar produced, being only about one-quarter 
as soluble as eane sugar, separates after a time 
in the form of white crystals, the comparative 
want of sweetness in which will be very evident 
tothe taste. Mixed with water as a drink, twice 
as much will be required as if no change had 
occurred. ‘his furnishes a useful hint to house- 
keepers, which has been acted on to great ad- 
vantage—namely, to boil the fruit juice by it- 
self for the proper time and allow it to become 
Inkewarm, adding the proper quantity of white 
sugar, which soon dissolves without further heat- 
ing. The juice is preserved in this way as per- 
fectly as if the sugars were boiled a long time 


is with this as with material wealth—we would 
often be better off if our lot were cast in com- 
parative poverty. Take, for instance, our edible 
fishes, ‘There is scarcely one kind that has the 
same name at any two prominent points on our 
coast, while each particular appellation is made 
to do double and triple duty, so that when a 
name is mentioned the residence of the speaker 
or writer must be ascertained before the precise 
species of fish referred to can be understood. 
Iustance a few examples, The rock-fish of the 
Chesapeake waters is the striped bass of more 
eastern localities, the rock-fish of New England 
being totally different. The sea bass of one place 
is the black bass of another, and the blackfish 
of still another—the last-mentioned name being 
elsewhere used for a kind of porpoise. The sun- 
fish of the interior fresh waters, a kind of perch, 


is very different from the sunfish of the coast, 


with it, maintains its original sweetness without | 


the formation of crystals, and a much less quan- 
tity will answer the purpose. The same theory 
is applicable in the preparation of preserves as 
of sirups. 


CONFUSION OF NAMES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Rich as we are in various possessions, we are 
in nothing more opulent than in names for various 
familiar animals, such as fishes, birds, ete. 
Vou, XLIL—No, 242.-20 


‘least like the species properly so named. 


which may be either a huge, broad fish, looking 
as if the posterior half had been cut away, or 
else a mass of floating, animated jelly. The blue- 
fish of Atlantic City is called weak-fish in New 
York, sheentts on Long Island, sqneteague in 
New England, sea-trout or trout in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The bluefish of New York is 
the tailor of Philadelphia, the horse-mackerel of 
New Jersey, the white-fish of Lower Hudson, 
the skip-jack elsewhere. ‘The king-fish of New 
York is the hake of New. Jersey, the whiting 
further south; while hake in New England 
means a kind of cod. ‘The tautog of Massa- 
chusetts is elsewhere called blackfish and ehub 
—the latter name again having a different mean- 
ing in theinterior. ‘The same fish is called pike- 
perch, pickerel, and pike in the West, and salmon 
in the Susquehanna River, without being in ne 

@ 
fishermen in Florida and Alabama will give 


glowing acconnts-of the capture of ‘trout’ in 
‘the fresh waters of those States; but they are 


not the trout of the Southern coast, nor yet the 
trout of our Pennsylvania mountain streams, 


It but of the same character as the black bass of 
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the West. The shad of Lake Champlain is not 
‘the shad of the coast, but the white-fish of the 
great lakes. The herring of those lakes are not 
true herring, but, like white-fish, a member of 
the salmon family. The subject might be pur- 
sued indefinitely; but we have said enough to 
show that every name is applied to several dif- 
ferent species, and every species has many 
names. 

As with fishes, so with birds, The partridge 
of Pennsylvania is the quail of New England and 
New York, and by no means the partridge of the 
latter region, which is what we call the pheasant, 
an entire misnomer, it being very different from 
the true pheasant of the Old World. 

It is facts like these that vindicate the propriety 
of the scientific names applied to these and other 
objects of natural history by the man of science. 
It is, of course, well in popular discourses to avoid 
a pedantic reiteration of learned terms ; but with- 
out the language of science to fall back upon as 
a foundation, intelligible to all naturalists, it 
would be totally impossible to understand what 
is meant, in many cases. The condition of 
things becomes still more complicated when dif- 
ferent countries are taken into account. Popular 
works of natural history, written by the French, 
and even learncd treatises, are usually quite unin- 
telligible, from their use of vernacular names, and 
neglect to connect with them, in some way, those 
derived from the Latin and Greek languages, and 
in current use by scientific men, 


EFFECT OF THE FOOD OF COWS ON THEIR 
MILE. 


It has lately been announced, as the result of 
careful and long-continued investigation, that the 
nature of the food given to cows does not pro- 
duce the slightest effect upon the character or 
richness of their milk; the only difference being 
@ greater or less percentage of water. The ex- 
periment was tried of feeding the same animals 
successively with hay alone; then, successively, 
with hay mixed with starch, oil, rape-seed, clover, 
ete., thus giving a greatly varying proportion of 
nitrogenized food. ‘The milk was very carefully 
analyzed, after each change of food, without 
showing the slightest variation in its chemical 
constitution. The conclusion was, therefore, ar- 
rived at that the variation or improvement in the 
quality of the milk is to be accomplished rather 
by a careful regard to the breed than to the food 
supplied to the animal. 

These remarks, of course, do not apply to the 
peculiar taste imparted to milk in consequence 
of the character of the food of the animal; since 
it is will known that the milk of cows which have 
fed upon garlic very soon furnishes evidence of 
that fact to the taste. 


FERTILE CROSS BETWEEN AMERICAN ELK 
AND EUROPEAN RED DEER, 


It is said that a German nobleman has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining fertile hybrids between the 
American elk and the red deer of Europe, on his 
estate in Silesia, The experiment was com- 
menced in 1862, and has been continued to the 
present time, the breed being very prolific, and a 
new race intermediate between the two having 


been developed, which seems to have all the. 
characteristics of permanency. The half-breed | 


is of a very large size, resembling most its Ameri- 
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can ancestor, being decidedly larger than the Eu- 
ropean stock. " 


STONE IMAGES ON EASTER ISLAND. 


Much attention has been excited lately by the 
discovery on Easter Island—a small speck in 
the midst of the Pacific Ocean, about forty de- 
grees west of Chili, not thirty miles in circumfer- 
ence, without trees, without metals, and support- 
ing only a scanty population of half-starved say- 
ages—of an immense number of gigantic repre- 
sentations in stone of the human head, from 
twenty to fifty feet in height, and supported, in 
many cases, on long platforms of masonry. 
There are no means of ascertaining when or by 
whom these curious figures’ were constructed, 
the present inhabitants of the island having no 
traditions in regard to them, and venturing no 
suggestions. What tools were used in their pro- 
duction can not be learned, as no implements of 
any kind seem to have been discovered in associ- 
ation with these huge remains. They are said 
to resemble very closely the figures found in 
Mexico and Central America, and to be of about 
the same character of workmanship. 

A curious appendage to many of these statues 
consists of a crown of volcanic tufa placed on the 
top of the figure. ‘These, in some cases, are six 
feet high and five feet in diameter, and must 
have been placed on the top after their erection ; 
by no means an easy task, as is suggested by the 
writer of the account from which we derive these 
facts. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF THE AURORA, 


A recent article by Mr. Proctor, upon the au- 
rora, may be summed up as follows: F ist, the 
increase and diminution of the disturbance of the 
magnetic needle corresponds, in periods of about 
ten years, with the increase and diminution of 
the number of solar spots ; secondly, the auroral 
displays announced as seen from all parts of the 
earth probably correspond to similar manifesta- 
tions upon every planet; third, the spectrum of 
the aurora exhibits only a single bright line, and 
hence it is due to luminous vibrations, the lumin- 
osity being caused by the passage through it of 
electrical discharges; fourth, the same bright 
line is exhibited by the spectrum of the zodiacal 
light, by the sun’s corona as seen during a total 
eclipse, and very faintly by the peculiar phos- 
phorescent light sometimes seen over the whole 
sky. Finally, he concludes that the key to these 
phenomena probably lies in the existence of myr- 
iads of meteoric bodies, traveling separately or 
in systems around the sun, 


PREPARATION OF LAMB AND RABBIT SKINS, 


Among the mechanical employments especial- 
ly suited to women, that of dressing small skins, 
such as those of lambs and rabbits, for ornament- 
al purposes, has lately been suggested, there be- 
ing a great demand for such articles, and one 
that can be readily extended. ‘The best method 
of preparing these consists in taking about four 
skins at a time, and first washing them in cold 
Strong soap-suds made with hot water, al- 
lowed to cool before use. ‘The dirt is to be thor- 
oughly removed from the wool or hair, and the 
skin is again washed in clean cold water until all 
the soap is removed. Halfa pound each of salt 
and alum are then to be dissolved in a little hot 
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water, and put in a tub with cold water sufficient 
to cover the skins, which are allowed to soak 
therein twelve hours, and afterward hung over 
a pole to drain. When well drained they are 
stretched very carefully on a board to dry, and 
while drying they are to be restretched several 
times. Before they are entirely dry, the flesh 
side is sprinkled with a mixture of one part each 
of finely powdered alum and salt; and this is to 
be well rubbed in. The flesh sides are then to 
be laid together, and the skins hung in the shade 
two or three days, turning them over every day 
until perfectly dry. The flesh side is finally to 
be scraped with a blunt knife to remove any re- 
maining scraps of flesh. ‘The skins are then 
rubbed up to soften them, and finished finally 
with pumice-stone. 


VARYING DENSITY OF THE EARTH'S CRUST. 


It was some time ago suggested by Mr. Airy, 
the eminent British astronomer, and others, that 
the density of the earth’s crust under lofty mount- 
ains, such as the Himalayas, is probably less 
than that under plains, at a distance from the 
mountains; and that below the sea bed, the 
crust of the earth is as much denser through a 
certain depth as would equal the deficiency of 
matter caused by the ocean hollow, while below 
the mountains it is as much less through a cer- 
tain depth as will account for the excess of the 
mass in the mountains. This hypothesis, of 
course, requires careful observations for its veri- 
fication; and we are now informed that a series 
of pendulum and other apparatus, that has just 
done good service in the great triangulation sur- 
yey of India, will probably be taken to the high- 
est accessible land of the Himalayas, for the pur- 
pose of further experiment. It will, of course, 
be impossible to make the observations at the 
bottom of the sea; but, as the nearest approach 
to this condition, experiments will be instituted 
upon certain low islands in the ocean at some 
distance off the coast of India. 


CURE FOR OBESITY. 


Mr. Schindler is the latest addition to the list 
of persons who have uudertaken the treatment 
and cure of excessive fatness in the human race— 
this condition being considered by him as a dis- 
turbance of the animal economy, in consequence 
of which the carbon taken in is accumulated in 
the form of fat. Diet and exercise, as might be 
expected, constitute the basis of his treatment. 
As in the method of Mr. Banting, which some 
years ago was so much in vogue, the diet advised 
for fat persons consists of food containing a large 
percentage of nitrogen, to which some vegetables 
without starch, and cooked fruit, are to be add- 
ed, for the purpose of moderating the excitation 
due to animal nonrishment. This diet is to be 
varied, according as individuals are of a sanguine 
or lymphatic temperament. . The use of certain 
wines is permitted; beer is, however, entirely 
forbidden. Coffee and tea are allowed, with as 
little sugar as possible, Cheese, potatoes, rice, 
beans, pease, maize, maccaroni, tapioca, arrow- 
root, and soups are not allowed. The use of 
sulphate of soda is recommended, as moderating 
the transformation of nitrogenous materials and 
stimulating the oxidation of fat; and the use of 
mineral waters containing the sulphate of soda 
in solution is considered of the greatest import- 


. 


ance in this respect. ‘The waters of Marienbad, 
which are especially rich in this salt, are stated 
to have, usually, the most happy effect. Their 
use, together with that of some alkaline pills, and 
a strict adherence to the conditions above men- 
tioned, caused a decrease in weight of from 
twenty-five to sixty pounds in different individu- 
als in the course of a few weeks. 


DOMESTICATION OF THE HORSE AND THE 
ASS. 


We have already referred to the investigation 
by Mr. Lenorment in regard to the possession of 
the horse and ass by the people of ancient days. 
In a more recent communication he sums up his 
latest conclusions by stating that the two animals 
were originally natives of totally different coun- 
tries, the horse having been domesticated on the 
plateaux of Central Asia, and the Aryan migra- 
tion having been the priucipal cause of its dif 
fusion throughout the world. Its adoption by 
the Semitic races was much later, and it did not 
make its appearance in Egypt until about twen- 
ty-five hundred years before the Christian era. 
The ass, on the contrary, was an African species, 
domesticated originally on the banks of the Nile. 
From Egypt it passed, at an early period, among 
the Semitic people, who subsequently handed it 
over to the Aryan tribes—on the one side into 
Greece, on the other into Persia; and in its dif 
fusion, which ultimately became universal, it took 
a direction precisely opposite to that of the horse. 
The two animals, however, starting from such 
remote points, finally came face to face, and were 
brought into general use by all nations. 


LIFE BUOY. 


Some French journals are quite ecstatic in their 
commendation of a new safety buoy, which has 
the advantage when thrown overboard in a dark 
night of becoming ignited, so as to furnish the 
means of illuminating the surface of the water 
for a considerable distance around, thereby en- 
abling steps to be taken for the rescue of any 
persons who may be strnggling in the water. 
The buoy is coated with phosphuret of calcium, 
which is ignited by the water and burns with a 
lambent flame, but having very little heat, so 
that any one in the water may lay hold of the 
buoy and be sustained until rescued. It is said 
that buoys of this construction are to be placed 
on board all the vessels of the French navy, and 
they are recommended for use by the mercantile 
marine generally. The stifling odor of the phos- 
phuret must, however, be a serious opstacle to 
its employment for the purpose in question. 


DRAINING WET SPOTS. 


A situple method of draining certain wet and 
swampy tracts, especially those of low basins, 
consists in sinking an Artesian shaft through the 
soil to the layer of clay or other substance pre- 
venting the proper drainage, and into the sandy 
strata underneath. ‘The cavity of the well may 
be filled up with broken stones, among which 
the drained water percolates and passes off be- 
low, leaving the surface entirely dry. 


REMOVAL OF GREASE FROM MARBLE. 


Housekeepers are often worried by the exist- 
ence of grease spots upon marble slabs, and may, 
perhaps, feel obliged to us for the indication of 
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. a method which is said to be effectual in re- 
moving them, For this purpose eight ounces 
of concentrated caustic soda are mixed with an 
equal quantity of ox gall, and four ounces of 
turpentine carefully stirred in; and to the whole 
enough pipe-clay is to be added to form a thin 
paste, which is to be run through a hair sieve. 
It is then to be spread in a coat over the spots 
upon the marble, and removed after twenty-four 
hours. This application is to be repeated until 
the marble has become perfectly clear, and free 
from stain. 

Another method consists in mixing a concen- 
trated solution of soap with slaked lime, to a 
creamy consistency, and applying it as above. 


THE ANCIENT MAMMALIAN FAUNA OF EU- 
ROPE AND ASIA. 


Professor Brandt of St. Petersburg, in the 
course of an elaborate discussion of the develop- 
ment of the mammalian fauna of Northern Asia 
and Europe, comes to the conclusion that North- 
ern Asia, in the tertiary period, was inhabited 
by its present fauna, which, however, then in- 
cluded several species now extinct; and that.the 
quaternary fauna of Europe was the result of 
an immigration from Northern Asia, He finds 
no evidence that man existed in the tertiary pe- 
riod, but thinks that such evidence may here- 
after be presented. The changes of the original 
quaternary fauna, he thinks, were effected not 
only by terrestrial and climatic agencies, but also 
to a considerable extent by the intervention of 
man; and in this fauna he establishes five phases : 

In the first phase this fauna flourished in 
Northern Asia, and included among other spe- 
cies the mammoth, hairy rhinoceros, aurochs, 
bison, musk-ox, reindeer, musk-deer, and other 
species, together, probably, with the tiger and hy- 
ena. Man may have existed during this phase ; 
but the fact has not yet been positively ascer- 
tained, 

The second phase extends from the spreading 
of this fauna into Middle, Southern, and East- 
ern Europe, to the time of the extinction of the 
mammoth. ‘The coexistence of man with the 
mammoth in this period is beyond doubt; and 
although the people who assisted in its exterm- 
ination belonged to the pre-historic period, and 
had advanced little in the arts of civilized life, 
it is yet possible that man may have lived con- 
temporaneously, in a higher state of culture, in 
other parts of the globe (as in Egypt, Assyria, 
and possibly China). 

The third phase terminates with the extinc- 
tion of the reindeer in the southern half and cen- 
tre of Europe, although this animal continued 
to exist in Scotland down to the twelfth century. 
This period extends to the Christian era, 

The fourth phase reaches from the disappear- 
ance of the reindeer in Western Europe, to the 
extinction of the aurochs, in the fifteenth century, 

The fifth phase is that of the present fauna. 

Dr. Brandt is well known as one of the most 
eminent naturalists of modern times, and his re- 
searches into subjects of this kind have always 
commanded the greatest respect. One sugges- 
tion, among others, recently made by him is, that 
the Dinotherium, a well-known fossil mammal, 
really belongs to the series of terrestrial elephant- 
ine animals, resembling the mastodon in form, 
and differing principally in being of even greater 


size, and in possessing two tusks in the lower 
jaw and none in the upper. 


SPECIMENS EXTANT OF THE GREAT AUK. 


It is doubtless known to many of our readers 
that this large sea-bird, once so abundant on the 
coast of the North Atlantic, is now entirely ex- 
tinct, none having been seen living for nearly 
forty years. Professor Newton, of Cambridge, 
England, who has made this bird a special study, 
informs us in a late article that he is personally 
cognizant of the existence in the public and pri- 
vate museums of Europe of sixty-five skins, five 
skeletons nearly complete (besides detached bones 
of at least twenty individuals), and sixty-one 
eggs, and has heard of a few other specimens. 
In the United States the museums of Vassar Col- 
lege, the Academy of Natural Sciences in Phila- 
delphia, and the Smithsonian Institution, possess 
® mounted specimen each, and the two last-men- 
tioned establishments have an egg apiece. In 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cam- 
bridge is to be found the only complete skeleton 
in the country, although detached bones gathered 
from the ancicnt shell heaps of New England are 
to be met with in several collections, 


FISHERIES OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 


Our readers will doubtless be interested in cer- 
tain facts relative to the habits of one of the prin- 
cipal fish of the North Atlantic, recently publish- 
ed by a Mr. Howden in a London journal, and 
in the connection there indicated, for apparently 
the first time, between the fisheries of Norway 
and those of Newfoundland, ‘The great centre 
of the codfishery in Europe is in the vicinity of 
the Lofoden Islands, a group situated off the 
northern extremity of Norway, within the Arctic 
Circle. Here the codfish gather early in Janu- 
ary, coming from the southwest, to deposit their 
spawn. In the quiet and shallow: waters of the 
arctic seas they find all the conditions necessary 
for the hatching of their young; and as all other 
fish disappear from the grounds on the approach 
of the cod, there is no destruction of the ova nor 
of the new-born fry. 

It is during the sojourn of the fish on the Lof- 
oden banks that the great fishery takes place. 
During January but little is done; but with the 
first week of February, and the arrival of pro- 
fessional fishermen from considerable distances, 
the work begins in earnest. As many as twenty- 
five thousand men are thus assembled; and the 
number of fish being inexhaustible, as well as in- 
calculable, it is the state of the weather alone 
that affects the result. ‘The fish are canght with 
lines and nets—the former baited with herring, 
which have to be brought from a distance, since, 
as already stated, all other fish disappear with the 
arrival of the cod. The capelan—a kind of herring 
—is the best bait; butits use is prohibited by Nor- 
wegian law, since those so fortunate as to have it 
would enjoy an undue advantage over thcir less 
favored neighbors. ‘Thé fishing ceases on the 
14th of April, by which time the fish become 
lean and emaciated and in poor condition, al- 
though very fat and strong on their first arrival. 
The old fish then leave the coast, and it is now 
suggested by Mr, Howden that they proceed to 
_the banks of Newfoundland, there to fatten and 
| be caught again during the summer months. He 
_calls attention to the fact that codfish disappear 
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from the Lofoden banks in April or May, andj those furnished by the Swedish party of 1868, 
that codfish arrive on the Newfoundland banks | which devoted itself especially to a survey of the 


in June, hungry and lean, in fierce pursuit of 
the capelan, herring, and other marine animals 
so abundant there. ‘There they soon fatten up, 
and disappear again in October. Should the 
fish of the two regions be the same swarms, 


as they are of the same species, they will move | 


backward and forward at intervals of about 
six months in the Gulf Stream, which eonnects 
the two localities. Iceland lies about midway, 
and the appearance of the cod at this island is in- 
termediate in time between that at the Lofodens 
and Newfoundland. Hence the inference that 
the same schools of fish, after fattening during 
the summer on tle Newfoundland banks, pro- 
eeed during autumn to Lofoden to spawn, re- 
turning when this is accomplished. If the cod 
of the North Atlantic, therefore, have so migra- 


tory a habit, it is possible that those of the North | 


Pacific may share it; and as the new fisheries 
about the Shoumagin Islands of Alaska are in 
the summer season, there yet remains to be dis- 
covered the locality still farther north, probably 
north of Behring Straits, where they deposit 
their eggs, and where the true analogue of the 
Norwegian fisheries is to be developed. The 
total annual catch of codfish in the North At- 
lantic on both shores is estimated by Mr. How- 
den at fifty-four millions. This seems a prodig- 
ious number, and one that would soon threaten 
exhaustion of the species; but when we remem- 
ber that nine millions of eggs have been found in 
the roe of one female, there seems less danger of 
extinction than at first might be supposed. 


ALBOLITE CEMENT. 


Albolite cement, a substance which has re- 
cently excited a considerable degree of atten- 
tion, is made, according to the inventor, Mr. 
Riemann, by mixing calcined and finely pulver- 
ized magnesite (native carbonate of magnesia) 
with infusorial earth, and stirring in a solution 
of chloride of magnesium. Among the proper- 
ties of the cement, as enumerated by the invent- 
or, are a high degree of plasticity, and of hard- 
ness after it has become fixed, and a spontane- 
ous development of heat as soon as it is solidi- 
fied to the consistency of wax, this increasing in 
proportion to the size ‘of the mass into which it 
has been moulded. It is extremely hard, a pe- 
culiarity increased by its elasticity, and adheres 
yery well to stone, wood, and dry oiled surfaces, 
but ean not be used under water. It is now 
largely employed in the preparation of orna- 
mental mouldings, for which, however, In con- 
sequence of the above-mentioned ‘development 
of heat, gelatine moulds must be cautiously used. 
By coating ornaments of gypsum with this ce- 
ment it imparts to them a great degree of hard- 
ness. It is also used for repairing worn-down 
sandstone steps, for facing stone and wooden steps, 
for fire-proof coating to boards in the interior of 
houses, and also for preserving railroad ties, etc. 

In this connection it may be remarked that 


| 


magnesite occurs as a native mineral, in great 
abundance, near Texas, 
sylvania. 


CHARACTER OF NORTHERN SEA BOTTOM. 


Among the most interesting results of the later | 
surveying expeditions toward the North Pole are 


Lancaster County, Penn- 


sea bottom in high latitudes. Spitzbergen was 
found to be connected with Europe by a kind of 
submavine bridge, of which the average depth 
was less than 200 fathoms, the maximum reach- 
ing only 271. On the western and northern coast, 
however, separating it from Greenland, a very 
remarkable and abrupt depression of the bottom 
was ascertained to exist, so that, at a distance of 
only sixty miles from the Seven Islands toward 
the north, a depth of 1370 fathoms was met 
with; while one hundred and fifty miles from 
the coast, to the west, the sounding-line revealed 
the existence of a gulf 2650 fathoms deep, or 
15,900 feet. Contrary to the assumptions of 
many naturalists, and the general impression of 
most persons, these depths were found to abound 
in animal life of the most varied character; so 
much so as to have occupied the labors of emi- 
nent investigators for many months in their ex- 
amination. The detailed results are not yet pub- 
lished, but are looked forward to with much in- 
terest? 

The discovery of this remarkable gulf between 
Spitzbergen and Greenland shows a state of facts 
entirely contrary to the view formerly held in re- 
gard to the sea bottom at that point; as it was 
supposed that this became gradually shallower 
toward the pole, and formed a nearly uniform 
level, which, with a moderate degree of upheaval, 
would be brought out of water. For the bridge 
which has been supposed, during previous geo- 
logical periods, to eonnect Greenland with Eu- 
rope, we must look much further to the south ; 
since, with so deep a gulf as that indicated, an 
enormous elevation of the sea bottom would be 
required to establish any connection of dry land 
between the two countries, unless, indeed, a great 
subsidence has taken place along the line in 
question. 


METHOD OF DESTROYING APHIDES. 


In answer to the inquiry so frequently made 
for some means of destroying aphides, and other 
insects on plants, without injury to the latter, 
the following method is recommended by the 
Revue Horticole, with an indorsement of its an- 
swering perfectly the desired object: The prep- 
aration is made by adding to seven pints of water 
three and a quarter ounces of quassia chips, and 
five drachms of the seed of the garden larkspur. 
These are to be boiled together until reduced to 
five pints. When the liquid is eooled it is to be 
strained, and used with a watering-pot or syringe, 
as may bemost convenient. The use of larkspur 
seed for the destruetion of the insects infesting the 
human head is a time-honored application among 
eountry people—beds of the plant being cultivated 
frequently for the express purpose of furnishing 
material for the decoction. ‘The efficiency of this 
remedy seems to depend on the presence of the 
alkaloid called delphine, which appears to be a 
poison especially fatal to msects. 


MONOSULPHITE OF LIME IN MAKING SUGAR. 


It is stated that the monosulphite of lime is 
now largely employed in the manufacture of su- 
gar. For this purpose, the salt, which is nearly 
insoluble in water, is added to the crude juice of 
the cane, The nitrogenous matters become i- 
soluble, and can be removed in the scum. It is 
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suggested that the same reagent may be found 
useful for the purification of other organic com- 


pounds. 
ACTION OF MALTINE. 


In a recent communication to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris M. Coutaret calls attention to 
some valuable applications of maltine, or yegcta-~ 
ble diastase—a substance obtained by the con- 
tinued maceration of germinating barley at a 
lukewarm heat. When this is added to ordinary 
cooked food, containing starchy matter, it gives 
rise, In the course of an hour, to a milky liquid, 
composed of unchanged starch, dextrine, and 
glucose. Water is an indispensable requisite of 
this artificial digestion, not less than ten times 
the amount of that of the substance treated being 
needed. The solvent action of the maltine upon 
starchy substances varies according to their spe- 
cies—five grains of maltine causing the digestion 
of from one to four pounds of the cooked starch. 
A temperature of 95° to 105° Fahrenheit proves 
to be the best suited for this artificial digestion. 
The author goes on to show that this saccharify- 
ing influence of maltine upon starch is precisely 
that of the salivary juice, or the animal diastase, 
upon the same substance; indeed, he maintains 
that these two forms of diastase are entirely sim- 
ilar in their chemical, physical, and physiolog- 
ical properties, both having the same solvent ef- 
fect upon cooked starchy matters. Our author 
infers, from his observations, that maltine is a 
very important substance in the treatment of 
dyspeptics, since starchy substances constitute 
the basis of human food. In the greater num- 
ber of cases of dyspepsia, he maintains that it is 
the lack of the digestion of the starchy sub- 
stances that causes the trouble, as is shown es- 
pecially where there is alteration, diminution, or 
absence of saliva. For these cases maltine is of 
special benefit, as it may be used to supply any 
deficiency in the natural secretion. For several 
years the author has found that maltine renders 
the most important service in instances like those 
mentioned. He maintains that, next to a proper 
diet and the use of alkaline waters, there is no 
medicine so harmless, and, at the same time, 
with such a curative tendency, under the same 
conditions, 


THE PASCAL-NEWTON FORGERIES. 


Some of our readers may remember the con- 
troversies which arose some months ago in Eu- 
rope in reference to certain ‘ autograph” letters 
of Pascal, Galileo, Newton, and other great phys- 
icists, which were claimed to be genuine by M. 
Chasles, an eminent Trench Academician, but 
denounced by others, The gist of the Ictters went 
to prove that Newton had derived all his ideas 
of universal gravitation and other discoveries or 
announcements from Pascal’s letters to him, Al- 
though the impossibility of this was poirited out 
over and over again, nothing shook the faith of 
the great savant. Finally, however, after he had 
paid a sum of $25,000 for the letters, thus giv- 
ing convincing proof of his owu good faith, he was 
obliged to confess that he had been cheated, and 
that all the pretended ‘‘ original letters” were forg- 
eries. ‘The perpetrator proved to be an ingenious 


lawyer's clerk, Vrain Lucas, who seemed to havea | 


fatal facility for this class of literary labor. The 
offender was arrested during the past summer ; 
and we see, by a recent report of his trial, that he 


has been condemned to two years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $100, 


WHITENING SMOKED WALLS. 


A method of cleaning and whitening smoked 
walls consists, in the first place, of rubbing off 
all the black, loose dirt upon them, by means of 
a broom, and then washing them down with a 
strong soda lye, which is to be afterward removed 
by means of water to which a little hydrochloric 
acid has been added. When the walls are dry a 
thin coating of lime, with the addition of a solu- 
tion of alum, is tobe applied. After this has be- 
come perfectly dry the walls are to be calcimined, 
or coated with a solution of glue and chalk. 


RENDERING ARTICLES WATER-PROOF. 


A patent has recently been taken out in Paris 
for a method of rendering paper, cloth, cork, 
sponge, and other porous substances, water- 
proof, as well as articles manufactured from these 
materials, including bank-notes, envelopes, gloves, 
clothing, paper collars, umbrellas, labels, ete. 
The process consists in dissolving paraffine, cut 
up in small slices, in pure naphtha or ben zine, en- 
tirely free from fat or oil. ‘The solution is to be 
made in a yessel with a glass stopper, and is to 
be shaken repeatedly until the result is accom- 


‘plished. An excess of paraffine should be used, 


so as to make sure of having a perfectly saturated 
solution, The articles to be treated are im- 
mersed in this for a time, according to the thick- 
ness or porosity of the tissue, and arranged to 
secure either a complete saturation or the pene- 
tration of the liquid to any required depth. Aft- 
er removal the articles are to be dried by the appli- 
cation of heat or in the air. ‘The solvent evapo- 
rates, leaving the paper or other substance saturated 
with paraffine impermeable to water, and capable 
of resisting the action of acids, Articles of 
dress, such as paper collars and wristbands, 
should be subjected to the action of a flat-iron or 
heated cylinder, in order to give them a high de- 
gree of polish. The applications of this process 
are manifold, and new ones are constantly sug- 
gesting themselves. 


COAST SURVEY DREDGING OFF THE FLORIDA 
COAST, 


The scientific world has been much interested 
of late years by the observations of Count Pour- 
tales, of the United States Coast Survey, upon 
the marine fauna of the seas between Florida 
and Cuba, the facts observed by him having re- 
ceived additional importance in consequence of 
the discoveries of the British and other expedi- 
tions in the North Atlantic. Several reports upon 
the collection of Count Pourtales have been pub- 
lished by the Museum of Comparative Zoology ; 
and among the most recent of these we find a 
statement by Professor Agassiz of the general re- 
sults attained by the Coast Survey expeditions. 

The Professor, in the first place, shows the 
existence of a littoral fauna around the Floridian 
and West Indian reefs, not extending in depth 
below ten fathoms, and occupied principally by 
coral, which aggregates in large niasses, and fron1 
which are usually derived the showy specimens 
of most of our museums, Beyond this area, the 
width of which along the coast of Florida varies 
from a few miles, near Florida, to twelve, fifteen, 
or twenty off Cape Sable, is another region or 
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zone, the bottom of which consists of a muddy 
mass of dead and broken shells, broken corals, 
ete., the mud being chiefly inhabited by worms, 
and by but few other living animals. This table 
runs out to a depth of about forty fathoms, vary- 
ing in width in different places, and is bordered 
externally by a third region or zone, which, be- 
ginning at a depth of about fifty or sixty fathoms, 
extends gradually to about two hundred and fifty, 
expanding into a broad table-land, beyond which 


the sea bottom sinks abruptly into deeper waters. | 


The floor of this zone, for which Professor Agas- 
siz proposes the name of the ‘‘ Pourtales Pla- 


teau,” is rock, and forms a limestone conglomer- | 


ate, varying from eight to twenty miles in width, 
built up entirely of the remains of animals of the 
same species as those now living upon its sur- 
face, and constantly increasing the thickness of 
the bed by their accumulation, and illustrating 
in a most interesting manner the way in which 
mountain masses, or calcareous deposits, have 
been formed under the bed of the ocean. In 
this zone an immense variety of animal life was 
found, including corals of small size and echino- 
derms, mollusks, bones of the manatee, teeth of 
sharks, ete. A most interesting fact connected 
with many of these forms is that their generic 
relationships are not with living animals, but 
with those of the tertiary and cretaceons periods ; 
and it is not at all impossible that some of them 
will be found to be almost undistinguishable, spe- 
cifically, from certain of those ancient forms. 
Not only is the variety of animal life very great 
in this third zone, .but the number of specimens 
is truly amazing, the dredge coming up some- 
times almost entirely filled. 


To the seaward of this last table-land the bot- 
tom sinks rapidly to the depth of from four to 
eight hundred fathoms or more, and is occupied 
by a thick adhesive mud, or ooze, abounding in 
Foraminifera, globigerine especially, but much 
less profuse in animal life than the surface of the 
coral plateau, and closely resembling the chalk 
marls-of the cretaceous period. ‘This compara- 
tive paucity is, however, due, according to Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, to the absence of a rock bottom ; 
and he thinks that if this could be found any 
where the variety would be equally great, and 
the forms still more remote from those of modern 
times, 


CHANGES IN JUPITER. 


In a recent article we referred to the observa- 
tions of Mr. Browning in regard to the changes 
of color in Jupiter’s belts; and we now have to 
record a very interesting communication, by Pro- 
fessor Albert M. Mayer, of the Lehigh Universi- 
ty, upon the same subject. This gentleman has 
lately published a record of his observations in 
the Journal of the Franklin Institute, in which 
he shows that the southern border of the south- 
ern equatorial band has divided and modified 
its shape very materially. .He proposes to take 
careful observations, from time to time, upon the 
outlines of the belt, and to record them for com- 
parison with the changes noticed in it in other 
parts of the world, so as to secure, by this means, 
data for determining many of the phenomena of 
the planet which are now quite inexplicable. 
Like Mr. Browning, he remarks upon the great 
changes which have taken place in the tints of the 
general surface. 


Chitur’s Wistorieal Wecord, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 31st of May.—The 
proceedings of Congress embrace a large 
number of topics; but upon very few of the 
measures introduced and discussed has final ac- 
tion been taken. An important resolution was 
brought before the Senate, and adopted by that 
body, near the close of April (on the 26th), 
‘cThat the Committee on Education and Labor 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
dividing the net proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the several States for educa- 
tional purposes, and of otherwise so providing by 
law that all the people of the United States may 
have the opportunity of acquiring a common- 
school education.” Some time previous a bill 
had been introduced by Senator Willey for such 
an appropriation, one section of which provided 
that in the application of the money no discrim- 
ination should be made on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude : the act to take 
effect from December 31, 1870. In bringing this 
bill again before the Senate, April 26, Senator 
Willey stated that the number of acres of public 
lands sold last year was 7,666,159. ‘There re- 
main yet unsurveyed 1,326,430,648 acres. ‘Al- 
lowing that only one-fourth of these lands is of a 
character that would secure their purchase and 
settlement, it would still present the basis of an 


immense sum ultimately to come into the Treas- 
uty.” The aggregate sales of the public lands 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, amount- 
ed to the sum of $4,472,886. The expenses were 
about $453,816 43, leaving a net balance of some 
$3,919,070. This, divided among the States 
according to the principles of the bill, would give 
to each congressional district (if the bill appor- 
tioning representation which recently passed the 
House of Representatives should become a law) 
the sum of abont $10,600. Estimating the sales 
to average the same rate in the future, the pas- 
sage of this bill would secure to each State an- 
nually at least the sum of $10,000 for every con- 
gressional district in it. Such a provision alone 
would seem inadequate to accomplish any great 
result; but it would greatly aid the States, and 
doubtless stimulate them to make additional pro- 
visions for educational purposes. We have just 
introduced into our body politic 4,427,067 colored 
persons, of whom 700,000 have been made voters. 
This race must be educated, ‘This mass of ig- 
norance must be removed. We are responsible 
for it. We are also responsible, for the imposi- 
tion of new duties upon the freedmen. Hence our 
obligation toeducate them. Besides, there arein 
the United States and Territories 1,126,575 white 
persons over the age of twenty years who can nei- 
ther read nor write; of these 467,023 are voters. 
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On May 8 Mr. Jenckes reported back to the 
House the bill to regulate the civil service of the | 
United States, with a substitute. The substitute 
provides that all appointments of civil officers in 
the several departments, except postmasters and 
such officers as are by law required to be ap- 
pointed by the President, shall be made from 
those persons who shall have been found best 
qualified for the performance of the duties of the 
offices to which such appointments are to be 
made, in open and competitive examinations, 
and after terms of probation, to be conducted and 
regulated as prescribed in the bill. For this pur- 

ose the President is to appoint an officer to be 
called the Commissioner of the Civil Service, and 
two assistantcommissioners—these officers tohold 
their positions for five years. Among the duties | 
of this Commission should be the following: 


First, to prescribe, subject to the approval of the 
President of the United States, the qualifications re- 
quisite for an appoiutment into each hrancb and grade 
of the civil service of the United States, having regard 
to the fituess of each candidate in respect to age, 
health, eharacter, knowledge, and ahility for the 
branch of service iute which he seeks to enter; sec- 
ond, to provide, subject to the same approval, for the 
examinations and periods and conditions of proha- 
tiou of all persous eligible under this act who may 

resent themselves for admission iuto the civil serv- 
ice ; third, to estahlish, subject to the same approval, 
rnles governiug the applications of such persous, the 
times and places of their examinations, the subjects 
upon which such examinatious shall be had, with 
other incidents thereof, aud the mode of couducting 
the same, and the manner of keepiug and preserving 
the records thereof, aud of perpetuating the evidence 
of such applications, qualifications, examinatious, pro- 
bations, and their result, as they shall think expedient. 
Such rules shall he so framed as to keep the branches 
of the civil service, and the different grades of each 
branch, as also the records applicable to each hranch 
distinct and separate. The said Commission shall 
divide tbe eountry into territorial districts for the 

urpose of holdiug examinations of applicants res- 
ident therein and others, and shall designate some 
convenient aud accessible place in each district where 
examinations shall be held; fourth, to examine per- 
sonally, or hy persons by them specially designated, 
the applicants for appointment into the civil service of 
the United States; fifth, to make report of all rules 
and regulatious established by them, and of a sum- 
mary of their proceedings, including an abstract of 
their examinations for the different brauches of tbe 
service, annually, to Congress at the opeuiug of each 
session. 


The bill also provides for the prescription of a 
fee not exceeding $5, to be paid by each appli- 
cant for examination ; and also a fee not cxceed- 
ing $10, to be paid by each person who shall re- 
ceive a certificate of recommendation from the 
Commission. An amendment was proposed in 
the shape of a new section to the bill, making it 
unlawful for any member of Congress to solicit, 
recommend, or advise the President of the United 
States, or any head of a Department, or any bu- 
reau thereof, to appoint any person to office or 
employment; and it shall be unlawful for the 
President or any head of a Department or bu- 
reau to make any appointment so solicited, rec- 
ommended, or advised on the privity of the ap- 
plicant; and any person who shall violate this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding 
$1000; Provided, That this act shall not apply 
to the action of, Senators upon nominations sub- 
mitted by the President to the Senate. 

The bill, with its amendments, was recommitted 
May 5. . 

In the debate in the House, May 24, on the 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, Mr. | 


‘within his jurisdiction. 


Voorhees, of Indiana, moved to omit Santiago 
de Cuba from the appropriation, on the ground 
that ‘‘the American flag at that consulate does 
not protect either the person of the consul him- 
self or the personal safety of American citizens 
That being the case, 
Congress should not vote money to keep a rep- 
resentative at that post. He can not reside there 
in safety.” Mr. Voorhees referred to an article 
in the New York Tribune of the 23d in regard 
to the treatment of Consul Phillips at Santiago 
de Cuba, and the murder of innocent Americans 
by the Spanish authorities. The representations 
of Consul Phillips, according to this article, in 
regard to the innocence of two American citi- 
zens, Speakman and Wyeth, who had been con- 
demned to death, had been utterly disregarded ; 
and on account of a report which he had sent to 
Washington, reflecting severely upon the Spanish 
governinent, he had himself bcen threatened with 
assassination, and was obliged to leave the city, 
being able to escape only under the protection of 
the British consul. 

Mr. Voorhees, in this connection, said, ‘I 
enjoin and implore every member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and every one of you 
who has access to the dead man who presides 
over the State Department, to go to him and tell 
him, if you can make him hear, that the blood 
of American citizens cries aloud from the ground 
for action, cries in mournful and bitter reproaches 
against hin for his imbccility, his sloth, his dis- 
regard of the pride and honor and glory and 
safety of this republic, once great and honored 
throughout the world, but now sunk so low, 
through his inaction, that a fifth-rate power 
slaughters her citizens with impunity, and drives 
her representatives in fugitive haste from their 
posts of diplomatic duty.” 

Mr. Garfield made the following statement in 
regard to Consul Phillips : 

The late consul of the United States at Santiago 
was General William Steadman, a distingnished citi- 
zeu of the cougressional district which I represent. 
He died at his post, after having heen on duty only a 
few days. The present consul at that place is also 
from my cougressioual district. Ihave thus had oc- 
casion to learn something ahout the consular duties 
there; and I desire for a moment to call attention to 
what appears to‘me on the surface to he the character 
of tig man Phillips, whose paper has been read at the 

esk. 

Wheu Geueral Steadman died, on the 6th of duly, 
1869, he was residing iu the family of Mr. Phillips, 
who sent a very brief letter to the State Department, 
stating the fact of General Steadmau’s death, aud say- 
lug that he would iu a few days seud on his effects, to- 
gether with a fuller account of the circumstauces of 
his illness and death. More thau a dozen letters have 
been addressed to him since that time by the bereaved 
family and hy the friends of the deceased, yet not one 
syllahle of answer has been received. No effects have 
beeu seut ou, though Gencral Steadman had in his 
possession at the time of his death a considerable sum 
of money. Not a word ou this subject has beeu heard 
from Mr. Phillips to indicate his purpose or desire to 
discharge the sacred trust committed to him, or to give 
any accouut of the death of tbe American officcr who 
died in his house. The preseut consul was at San- 
tiago some weeks before Mr. Phillips left, but has not 
ohtained any intelligence for the family of Geueral 
Steadman, Very receutly Phillips fied from Cuba, 
claimiug that his life was in dauger. He went away 
Ou a mau-of-war, aud hy some curious process he got 
himself appointed consul at Jamaica, iu place of an 
American consul who had died there. He obtained 
his appointmeut from an Americau admiral, who had 
uo power to make such an pepe Mipent, aud the ap- 
poiutmeut was disavowed and revoked by the Secre- 
tary of State as soon as information on the subject 
was received. It appears also that Phillips was taken 
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back to Sautiago on au American man-of-war, where 
he might stand on his rights as au American citizen, 
aud that when he arrived there he did not dare to 
laud, as the admiral thought, because of the debts 
due by him, and for which he was liable to be sued on 
landing. Iam informed also that Mr, Phillips has 
lately sent to the State Departmeut a claim against the 
United States of $200,000 damages, for having been 
overawed, threatened, and eudaugered by the author- 
ities of Cuba. 

This is the mau who tells ns these horrible stories 
about the state of affairs iu Santiago de Cuba. More- 
over, having had these terrible stories published, I 
am told that he has sent to the State Department 2 


disavowal of their trnthfuluess, saying that he wrote | 


them uuder duress and to save his life; that they were 
written to pacify the people around him. 

T have stated what Preeidorste sit) to be facts that cau 
be verified by any one who will apply at the State De- 
partment. Now, before I propose to let my ‘blood 

oil,” before I propose to abolish this cousnlate or to 
legislate in any belligerent way, I would like to have 
this person who cares so much for the honor of the 
American flag send back the money now in his hands, 
and belonging to the bereaved family of a noble man 
who was lately consul at Santiago. I should like to 
have him send word also about that man's last sick- 
ness—what he said in the hours of approaching death, 
Ishonld like to have some response sent to the inquiries 
of the agonized widow, who has been beseechiug for 
one utterance of her dying husband. But no answer 
has come to any such application. Let this man show 


some humanity to these people whom he has so crnelly | 


wronged before he takes the care of the whole hnman 
race, and specially of all West Iudia consnlships, on 
his hands. He is busy pursuing his $200,000 claim, 
for his having been troubled in his sovereign right as 
an American citizen npon the island of Cuba. I do 
not think it right that this House shonld go into an 
agony of indignation over a man who has behaved as 
that man has, 

The Northern Pacific Railroad bill, passed by 
the Senate April 21, came before the House soon 
afterward, and met with very strong opposition, 
based for the most part on the objection to the 
policy of granting so large a proportion of the 
public lands to railroad companies. It is esti- 
mated that the number of acres certified and pat- 
ented under grants to such companies, thus far, 
is 22,393,968, and that the number of acres 
inuring under such grants is 185,890,794, or 
over one-tenth of the entire public domain. ‘The 
grant solicited by the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
includes an area over five times the size of the 
New England States. ‘The bill was passed by 
the House, May 26, 107 to 85. 

In the Senate, April 28, a bill was introduced 
to relieve all persons engaged in rebellion from 
the disability imposed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, excepting those who left Congress or the 
army or navy to aid the insurrection, and those 
who were members of State Conventions adopt- 
ing ordinances of secession. No action has been 
taken on this bill—The Senate, May 12, passed 
the Army bill, which differs from that previous- 
ly passed by the Honse. It fixes the reduction 
of the army at 30,000 instead of 25,000. ‘The 
section prohibiting retired officers from holding 
civil positions is retained, and an additional 
amendment extends this disability to all army 
officers.—In the Senate, April 25, a bill was re- 
ported relative to the subject of the enforcement 
of the Fifteenth Amendment. The House pass- 
ed such a bill May 16. ‘The bill introduced in 
the Senate, after numerous amendments, was 
passed May 21. A Conference Committee had 
to be appointed, whose report was adopted by the 
Senate May 25, and by the House May 27, The 
bill is a general one, regulating elections, and 
authorizing the President, in its execution, to 
use the army or navy if necessary,—A bill was 


passed in the Senate May 2, and in the House 
May 13, for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the officers and seamen lost on the Oneida, by 
the payment of one year’s salary.—Among the 
amendments agreed upon by the Senate to the 
Appropriation bill was one (May 11) granting 
$500,000 for a new building for the State De- 
partment, aud another for the enlargement of the 
Capitol grounds at a cost of $500,000; an amend- 
ment allowing the appointment of female clerks 
in any of the classes of clerkships in the Depart- 
ments (May 23), and another (May 27) giving 
equal pay to male and female clerks; also an 
amendment was agreed upon bygboth Houses, 
granting $100,000 for an expedition to the 
| North Pole. 

A bill granting a life annuity of $3000 to the 
| widow of President Lincoln was passed by the 
House, May 2, by a vote of 85 to 77. ‘he Sen- 
ate Committee on Pensions decided that the an- 
nuity ought not to be granted.—The Scnate, 
'May 4, passed the House resolution to pay to 
the family of the late General John A. Rawlins 
a sum equal to his salary for one year. : 

The House, April 28, passed a bill for the es- 
tablishment of an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Justice, of which the 
Attorney-General shall be the head. ‘The bill 
provides for the transference to this new depart- 
ment of the Solicitor of the Treasury and his as- 
sistants, the Solicitor of Internal Revenue, the 
Naval Solicitor and Judge-Advocate-General, 
and the clerks, messengers, and laborers em- 
ployed in the office of the Attorney-General, and 
|in the offices of the Solicitor of the Treasury, 

Naval Solicitor, and Solicitor of Internal Rev- 
enue, and the law officer in the Department of 
State, now designated as the Examiner of Claims 
in said department. 

Congress has determined to adjourn on the 
15th of July. 

The Judiciary election in New York State on 
May 17 resulted in the triumph of the Demo- 
cratic party by over 85,000 majority. Folger 
|and Andrews (Republicans) were elected as the 
two minority associate judges. 

During the last week in May (25th, 26th, and 
| 27th) an attempt was made by a portion of the 
Fenian organization to invade Canada. The 
expedition resulted in a complete failure. ‘Two 
or three thousand men were pushed forward to 
the border, and a considerable quantity of mili- 
tary stores was accumulated, The movement, 
| however, was anticipated by both the United 
| States and Canadian authorities. At the out- 
| set President Grant issued a proclamation to en- 
| force the neutrality laws. General O'Neill, who 
|led the Fenians across the border near St. Al- 
bans, allowed himself to be arrested in the face 
of his army by United States Marshal Foster. 
Several other prominent Fenian leaders were 
also arrested, ‘There was no serious fighting, 
and very few casualties. 


EUROPE. 


Early in the month our advices by telegram 
lannounced another conspiracy against the life 
of the Emperor Napoleon—the second since the 
beginning of the year. A large number of per- 
sons were arrested; one of these, Beaury, made 
a confession. ‘The attempt to assassinate the 
Emperor was to have been madc immediately 
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after the arrest of Rochefort, but for some reason 
failed. Important documents captured by ‘the 
government, and the discovery of bombs and in- 
fernal maehines, added to Beaury’s confession, 
leave no room for doubt as to the reality of the 
conspiracy. Gustave Flourens, in London, and 
the president and other members of the Interna- 
tional Society of Workmen, were implicated in 
the plot. The High Court of Justice was eon- 
vened for the trial of the conspirators, some of 
whom were convicted and sentenced to short 
terms of imprisonment. 

The vote on the plebiscitum was taken on the 
8th, and resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Emperor. The vote stood, Yeas, 7,386,484 ; 
Nays, 1,502,709. Paris voted against the ple- 
biscitum in the proportion of nearly three to two. 
In the army and navy the vote was in the affirm- 
ative six to one.—The eleetion was followed by 
considerable disturbance in some quarters of 
Paris. Barricades were erected, and in the con- 
flict with the military some blood was shed, But 
the riots were quickly suppressed, and on the 
12th the Emperor and Empress, in an open ear- 
riage, visited the scene of disorder.—The Journal 
Officiel of May 16 announeed the Duke De Gram- 
mont as Minister of Foreign Affairs in place of 
Count Daru, resigned.—On the 21st the Em- 
peror met the legislative bodies in solemn assem- 
bly, and received from a deputation of the Corps 
Legislatif the result of the vote on the plebiscitum. 
In reply to M. Schneider, who represented the 
legislative chambers, the Emperor made a speech 
expressing his gratitude to the nation for the sig- 
nal evidenee of its confidenee. He said: ‘‘The 
plebiscitum had for its sole object the ratification, 
by the people, of constitutional reform. But 
amidst a eonflict of opinions, and in the struggle 
with its opponents, its purpose became greater. 
Let us not regret this. The adversaries of our 
institutions have made the question one between 
the empire and a revolution. The nation has 
settled the question in favor of that system which 
guarantees order and liberty...... The votes which 
ratify those of 1848, 1851, and 1852 reaffirm 
your powers, and give you, like me, new force to 
work for the nation. Now, more than ever, may 
we be fearless of the future; for who oppose the 
progressive march of the régime which a great 
people founded amidst political troubles, and 
which is thus fortified in an era of peace and lib- 
erty ?” 

Spain still remains without a king. Espar- 
tero was offered the throne; but owing to his 
advanced age—seventy-eight—he declined. The 
project of an Iberian union has been much dis- 
cussed. ‘The latest advices indicate that there 
will bea eonsolidation of the regency. ‘The draft 
of a law was read by the Colonial Minister to 
the Cortes May 28. It provides for indemnity 
to the master for children born of slaves since 
1868, and that all born after the passage of the 
law shall be free. 

In the Gicumenical Council, at Rome, the 
dogma of papal infallibility has been discussed ; 
and, notwithstanding the opposition of one hun- 
dred prelates, and of the great powers of Eu- 
rope, this dogma will probably be promulgated. 

The British House of Lords, on the 19th, dis- 
cusscd the Dill legalizing marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, which has already passed 
the House of Commons. Lord Houghton and 


the Marquis of Lansdowne favored the bill; but 
the spiritual lords in the House opposed it. 
‘The Earl of Kimberley pronounced the proposed 
marriages immoral. ‘The House refused by four 
majority to pass the bill to a second reading.—In 
the House of Commons, May 4, the bill for fe- 
male suffrage was passed to its seeond reading, 
by a vote of 124 to 91. The question again 
eame up on the 12th, and a motion to postpone 
was passed by a majority of 126. Mr. Gladstone 
attacked the bill, and denied that the eountry 
wanted female suffrage.—The Irish Land bill was 
passed by the House of Commons May 30. 

The yacht race between the Cambria (English) 
and the Sappho (American) resulted, on the 
third trial, May 18, in the victory of the latter. 

Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, died May 
23, at the age of sixty-one. 

A party of English travelers, consisting of 
Lord and Lady Muneaster, Mr. Herbert (Secre- 
tary to the British Legation), Count Boyl (Sec- 
retary to the Italian Legation), Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd, with their child, five years old, and Mr. 
Vyner, weré ambushed and eaptured on the plain 
of Marathon, a short distance from Athens, by a 
band of brigands twenty-eight in number. ‘The 
party had left Athens that morning (April 11) 
in earriages, and under the escort of four mount- 
ed gens darmes. The bandits hurried their 
eaptives away, and the next day released the la- 
dies and ehild, and allowed Lord Muncaster to 
return to Athens to raise the sum demanded for 
the ransom of himself and his four eompanions. 
The snm ($100,000) was raised; but it was 
found impossible to obtain from the Greek gov- 
ernment an amnesty for the brigands. A Greek 
officer, however, was sent to inform the brigands 
that, if they would take the money and release 
their eaptives, they eould go on board a British 
ship of war, and leave the eountry for Malta; 
but they would not be permitted to quit the 
neighborhood of Oropos, where they had taken 
refuge with their captives, and where they were 
surrounded by a force of G00 soldiers. The 
brigands would not accept these terms, but in- 
sisted on an amnesty for all their crimes, and 
refused to remain at Oropos, threatening to kill 
their captives if their march was opposed. They 
set out aecordingly, without waiting for the return 
of Lord Muncaster, and were pursued by eaval- 
ry. On the approach of the troops they shot 
Mr, Herbert and Mr. Lloyd. In the fight that 
ensued six brigands were killed. The others 
fled, taking with them My, Vyner and Count 
Boyl, whom they killed at Skimatari, This af- 
fair has created intense excitement in England. 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


There are the usual conflicting reports in re- 
gard to the war in Cuba. General Goicouria, a 
prominent Cuban leader, has been captured. He 
was brought to Havana May 6, was taken to 
jail, tried by a court-martial, and was garroted 
on the 7th. 

Advices of May 22 announced the success of 
the revolution in Venezuela. The eapital was 
captured, April 27, by General Guzman Blanco, 
after two days’ hard fighting, and General Blanco 
was installed as Provisional President. Pres- 
ident Monagas, who had been at the head of the 
government for two years, surrendered with the 
remnant of his army. 


Citar’ s 


OTHING, it seems to us, could be more 
consolatory to Mr. Greeley than to be as- 
sured, on quite credible authority, that after his 
editorials in the Z+ibune have had all the mental 
effect to which their merits entitle them, they are 
afterward made the instrument of working al- 
most miraculous curative results on the system 
of the unwell Syrian. As proof, we have the 
following, related by the Rev. Dr. Jessup, an es- 
teemed inissionary in that country, who says :° 
‘* A Hakeem, or native doctor, one day came 
to me and asked for a few old newspapers, to 
which appeal I responded by the gift of a few 
well-worn copics of the New York Tribune. A 
fortnight after the grateful recipient came back 
to me in wonderful spirits, and thanked me most 
heartily for the gift, inviting me to go and eat 
grapes and figs in his vineyard, saying, ‘I thank 
you very much for those old journals. There is 
nothing like them; they have worked wonders 
for my patients!’ What was my surprise, on 
entering the house of the quack, to be invited to 
look into an earthen jar, in which these newspa- 
pers had been soaked to a pulp in water and then 
in olive oil, quantities of which astounding mix- 
ture had been swallowed by this fellow’s credu- 
lous patients with such amazingly beneficial re- 
sults! ‘The old Hakeem gravely thought it was 
the magical charm of the printed letters which 
did the business.” 
Nothing like boiled Tribune ! 


In the “‘ Life of Bismarck,” just published by 
the Harpers, occurs the following original anec- 
dote of Humboldt: During the eventful Berlin 
days of March, 1848, when’ barricades were the 
order of the day, a mob came rushing into the 
Oranienburger Strasse, where Humboldt resided. 
Materials for a barricade were required, and every 
door was besieged for the purpose. One of these 
opened, and a venerable-looking man presented 
himself, and begged the excited mass not to dis- 
turb him. Such a request was not to be borne 
by the sovereign people, and he was asked men- 
acingly who he was, that he should use such 
language. ‘I am Alexander Von Humboldt,” 
was ‘the quiet reply. In a moment every hat 
was off, and with reverent greetings the multi- 
tude swept forward, and left the scholar and phi- 
losopher at peace. 


In the way of neat advertising we have seen 
nothing better than the following notice of the 
‘¢ Alleghanians,” in the local column of the 
Atchison Champion and Press: 

“The prayer-meeting at Presbyterian Hall will comi- 
mence thirty minutes before the usual hour, and close a 
little before eight. o’clock, with a view to afford oppor- 
tunity of attending the concert by the Alleghanians.” 

This style might be adopted by various ca- 
terers for public amusement—as, for example: 
‘¢ The monthly concert of prayer, which was an- 
nounced for Monday evening, has been postponed 
till Tuesday, in order to give the congregation an 
opportunity to hear Skiff and Gaylord’s minstrels, 
in their justly celebrated,” etc. ; or, ‘‘ The pro- 
tracted meeting which has been going on for 
some weeks in our village will close to-morrow 
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evening in time to allow the people to see Yankee 
Robinson in his inimitable delineation of down- 
east character,” or words to that effect. 


SomE years ago, at Washington, during a ses- 
sion of Congress, the parlors at Willard’s were 
enlivened during the evenings by the show and 
the chat of ‘ fair women and brave men.” ‘Then, 
as now, they resorted to the capital to sharpen 
their axes, serve the country, get married, or 
have a good time. One evening, in the throng 
that promenaded through the halls of the hotel 
was a member of Congress from a Western State, 
accompanied by his daughter, who had greater 
familiarity with modern novels than with modern 
languages, Passing by General Sam Houston, 
who had upon his arm a stylish young woman, 
she was asked by her young gentleman compan- 
ion how she liked their appearance; to which, 
with the frankness of a daughter of the West, 
she replied: ‘“‘‘The dress of the lady is elegant, 
but as for General Houston, his whole tout and 
scramble is awful !” 


Tue Drawer has found in a volume of poetry, 
called, ‘‘ Asylim for Fugitive Pieces,” published 
in London, in 1786, by Debrett, the origin of the 
phrase ‘‘ Solid men of Boston.” It commences: 


** Come, listen neighbors all, and I'll tell you a story 
Abouta disappointed Whig who wants to bea Tory ; 
I had it from his bosom-friend, who very soon is 

going 

To a prison for seven years for something he’s 

been doing. 
Solid men of Boston, look to your houses; 
Solid men of Boston, take care of your spouses; 
Solid men of Boston, go to bed at sundown, 
And do not lose your money to the blacklegs 

of London.” 


Iz is related of a certain Connecticut minister 
that one Sunday morning, as he was on his way 
to exchange with a brother clergyman, he met 
the brother, who said to him, ‘* My mother-in- 
law is failing, and will probably request the 
prayers of the church, in which I would unite.” 
Between services Mr. B—— went to see the old 
lady. He asked whether she would like to have 
prayer offered for her recovery. ‘‘No; why 
should 1? I have lived out my days, and want 
to get home.” ‘That afternoon the congregation 
was astounded with the following notice: ‘* Mrs. 
ale desires the prayers of this church that she 
may die, Her son-in-law, Rev. P. S 5 
unites in the request!” 


THE train for Boston having left Twenty- 
seventh Street at 8 p.M., a passenger was mak- 
ing a desperate attempt to read by the feeble 
light of the single lamp that was burning in the 
car, Abandoning his paper in disgust, he was 
inveighing against the penuriousness of the 
wealthy corporation, which he styled niggardly. 
“* Nigeardly!” echoed a neighboring passenger ; 
“any decent nigger would be ashamed of it!” 


In is well remembered by army officers that 
of the various delicacies distributed by the civil- 
ian delegates of the several commissions and re- 
lief agencies the major part was obtained by a 
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class of patients who made the most noise, and 
not by those who were sickest. 

It was after Gettysburg, when the corps hos- 
pital was crowded with wounded, that, while 
dressing a slight wound, the patient suddenly 
started up, as a delegate of the Christian Com- 
mission passed the tent, and asked, ‘‘ Warn’t 
that a Christian?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘Jove! but J for- 
got to groan! Well, that’s the first one of them 
I’ve missed yet. JL wonder what he had?” 


Tue tail of the Shanghai has at length come to 
be made the subject of official investigation in 
Congress. On the,2d of April last, in the regu- 
lar order of business in the House of Representa- 


tives, ocenrs the following, which we quote from | 


the official report in the Globe: 


“The Speaker also laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, in re- 
lation to the value at which the ‘tail of the shanghai’ 
is, by instructions of the Department, now taken at 
the various custom-houses of the United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed.” 

It is gratifying to know that the exact money 
value of the tail of the Shanghai rooster is at 
length to be adjudicated upon by Congress. 
Hitherto prices have fluctuated so widely as to 
embarrass those engaged in the regular trade. 
It is just possible, however, that the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury meant that action should be taken 
on the taed of Shanghai, a coin worth about 
$1 50. But we are not clear on the subject. 


A Bosron correspondent assures us that the 
following, one of the many funny anecdotes that 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, people tell of Mr. 
Webster, has not appeared in print : 

During Mr. W.’s residence in that city, in his 
younger days, there was a furniture-dealer named 
Judkins doing business in the town, who was a 
very well informed as well as ambitious man. 
He was patronized by Mr. Webster, who often 
dropped into the shop to order or snperintend the 
making of some piece of furniture. ‘These op- 
portunities of conversing with a man go learned 
as Mr, W. were the delight of Mr. Judking’s life ; 
and on the removal of the former to Boston, tho 
payment of a considerable debt due Mr. J. was 
willingly left for future settlement. Attempts 
were made at various times to collect the debt— 
always in vain. Finally, Mr. Judkins determ- 
ined to go to Boston and see Mr. Webster him- 
self. He reached the city after a long and fa 
tiguing stage-ride, and, making a Sunday toilct, 
procecded to the large house on the corner of 
High and Summer streets, ‘‘Is Mr. Webster 
in?” asked he of the servant who answered the 
bell. ‘Yes, but he can not possibly be seen,” 
‘* But I must see him.” ‘No; he is entertain- 
ing some Washington gentlemen—they are din- 
ing.” Mr, Judkins had heard of subterfuges, 
and believed not the serving-man, ‘‘ Well, I will 
come in and wait till dinner is over.” The puz- 
zled servant, needed below stairs, decided to 
take the importunate stranger’s name to his mas- 
ter. Hancy the snrprise of Mr. Judkins at seeing 
Mr. Webster rushing up stairs and insisting upon 
the poor man’s joining his friends at the dinner- 
table! He would take no denial, and carried 
him forcibly almost, introducing him as ‘‘my 
old and dear friend, Mr. Judkins, of Portsmouth,” 
and seating him between a distinguished Bostoni- 
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an and the Secretary of the Navy; and, to use 
the words of the worthy cabinet-maker, ‘‘T was 
for four mortal hours just as good as any body ; 
my opinion was asked on a good many subjects, 
and they all seemed to think I knew a good deal. 
I was invited to visit them, and to go to Wash- 
ington, and every body asked me to drink wine 
with them ; and, by George! J made up my mind 
never to ask for my bill again. I was a poor 
man, and needed my money, but I had been 
treated as I never expected to be treated in thes 
world, and I was willing to pay for it.” 


Dr. M‘L—, Reverend and M.D., preached 
and practiced some years ago in West Virginia, 
A native of Ireland, he still retains much of the 
brogue, although many years a resident of this 
country. There lived with him a lad who was 
one of the worst boys the great West was known 
to have produced. One night this bad William, 
being at a protracted meeting, was so thoroughly 
aroused to the danger of his condition that he 
concluded to go forward to the altar. The Doc- 
tor was within the chancel at the time, and see- 
ing Bill coming forward, cried ont, ‘‘ Make room 
there! make room! here comes the very ould 
divil himself !” 


On another occasion he took for a text the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. He described very 
graphically the wretchedness and destitution of 
the yonng man when he was feeding swine, and, 
to cap the climax, exclaimed, ‘‘It was a God's 
mer-r-cy frolling the r] that he didn’t take a 
pesto] and blow his brains ont!” 


In Hlinois, at least, the ‘‘man and brother” 
seems to have an idea of the upshot of recent 
Congressional legislation, although the manner 
of expressing it may be open to criticism. On 
election-day at Decatur, Illinois, Dick White, a 
well-known colored gentleman ot that place, 
made the somewhat sarcastic observation: ‘* De 
white folks am mighty polite to us cullud men 
since dey passed de Iifteenth Commandment !” 


A GENTLEMAN of jocose views riding with some 
ladies at Elizabeth, New Jersey, a few days since, 
was informed by one of them, as they were ap- 
proaching the new hotel, that it was the ‘‘ Sher- 
idan House,” and had just been opened. ‘‘ Ah, 
indeed!” responded ‘‘old Mustache.” ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose the next thing in order, and certainly 
the most natural desire on the part of the pro- 
prietor, will be to ‘ Phil’ it immediately.” 


Nor long ago a fire company in one of our 
rural villages paid a friendly visit to a neighbor- 
ing town. Of course the village band was ont, 
and a cordial reception accorded the visitors. 
A dinner was given by the village authorities, to 
which the band was very properly invited. After 
dinner came the toasts, when a gentleman pres- 
ent gaye, ‘‘ The M Fire Company and the 
JP Band; the latter great blowers, the for- 
mer perfect squirts!” 


THERE was a Certain qnaintness of humor in 
the manner adopted by the late Mr. Wm. W. 
Cornell, the iron manufacturer of this city, in 
making donations for religious and charitable 
objects. It was a sort of habit of his to connect 
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himself with churches of his denomination (Meth- | safely through the split, but before the plowman 


odist) that were in debt, and whenever he under- 
took to have a debt paid off, his rule was to as- 
sume half the amount himself, but le had a 
pleasant way of doing it. For instance, he took 
the floor to make personal solicitations. His 
own donations ostensibly were small; but he 
would subseribe in the name of other people, 
partly to hide his gifts, partly to shame the penu- 
vious. Going to a pew where a reluctant but 
well-to-do member sat, and who declined to sub- 
scribe, he would pass on to a poor widow or 


sewing-girl, say a word to the parties, and then | 


shout out: ‘* Widow Jones, $500.” 
Kennedy, $150.” A mechanic thought he could 
spare $10; the subscription was shouted out for 
$100, The General Superintendent of the city 
was brought to his fect one night. He had 
agreed to subscribe $50 for some purpose, and 
he heard his name announced for $1500—half a 
year’s salary. Thesubscriptions were not bogus. 
He made them all good. Such a man—genial, 
intelligent, catholic, umtiring—is a great public 
loss. 


Durine the winter of 1868-69 Bryant, as well 
as most other towns on the line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, was so infested with despera- 
docs that a Vigilance Committee was formed, by 
whose summary procedure several of the worst 
offenders were hung; others were ordered to 
leave. Among the latter was one who was found 
leading his mule to the stable. He was informed, 
politely, of course, that if he did not leave town 
in fifteen minutes (an age!) he must abide the 
consequences. His reply was: ‘* Gentlemen, if 
this mule don’t ‘ buck,’ I only want five.” The 
mule did not ‘‘ buck,” and his owner is now an 
‘*honest miner” in Nevada. 

This incident reminds us of a remark made by 
an eminent judge, who deprecated every thing 
approaching to mob ‘‘law.” Said he: ‘I have 
never read of an instance of ‘ Lynch law’ where 
substantial justice was not meted out.” 


Ir’s some time since the Drawer has had a 
Munchausenism. To the thoughtfulness of a 
Dayton, Ohio, correspondent we are indebted 
for the following: 

An old English gentleman, a school-teacher, 
who some years ago resided in one of the small 
towns of Ohio, was an agreeable teller of stories, 
but deemed it beneath his reputation as a racon~ 
teur to tell one that did not surpass any that had 
preceded it, A farmer having come to the village 
remarked, in the presence of his friends, that he 
had been plowing all the week with four horses, 
breaking up new ground, and dwelt upon it as 
being a very ‘‘big thing.” ‘* Pshaw!” said the 
old Englishman, ‘that’s nothing. 1 have seen 
in England fifty yoke of oxen hitched to one 
plow!” The remark seemed to occasion general 
surprise, ‘* And,” continued he, “* the funniest 
part of the whole thing was, that while the plow 
was on the top of one hill, the leading yoke of 
oxen was on top of another hill, and the forty- 
nine between the plow and the leaders were sus- 
pended between the two hills! ‘And there was 
another matter connected with it rather strange. 
In the course of the day the plowman, becoming 


6¢ Sister | 


got entircly through it closed up and caught him 
by the coat-tail!” ‘¢ Did it tear his coat ?” asked 
a person of inquiring turn. ‘‘ Not a bit of it!” 
replied our veracious narrator; ‘‘ he hung on to 
the plow-handles and pulled out the stump !” 


Tun working of miracles seems to have been 
successfully resumed in Piqua, Ohio. <A few 
years since, during a religious revival in the 
church of which the Rey. Granville Moody was 
pastor, certain ‘lewd fellows of the baser sort” 
created a disturbance in one of the meetings. 
Mr. Moody, approaching them, took them to task 
for their misconduct, when one of the parties said 
to him: . 

‘*We heard that you were working miracles 
here, and came to see if it were true.” 

‘*No, Sir,” said the divine, ‘‘we do not work 
miracles, but”—taking him by the collar—‘** we 
do cast out devils!” 

And he ‘‘ drave him out.” 


Some years ago a Methodist minister nained 
occupied the pulpit of that denomination 
in Hagerstown, Maryland, and throughout the 
Conference year took frequent occasion to berate 
his flock. In consequence of these repeated at- 
tacks a goodly number of the brethren severed 
their connection with the church, determined not 
to return until the parson should be transferred 
to some other field of labor. It finally became 
known that the irascible was to preach his 
farewell sermon, and scores who had been scored 
by his canstic strictures, thinking that he would 
say something in his valedictory to atone for the 
severity of his language toward them, turned out 
to hear. Yor half an hour he confined himself 
to an elucidation of his text, and then alluded to 
his separation from them. Said he: ‘ There 
are some decent people in Hagerstown, and some 
mean ones; yes, some who are mean enough to 
steal the cross of Christ for fire-wood, and sell 
His clothes for rags. There are men before me 
who have grown gray in the cause of the devil ; 
whose hearts are hard enough to build a turn- 
pike between Hagerstown and hell; and I be- 


‘lieve that there’s just that spirit at work here 


that will see the enterprise put through!” An 


Irishman in the rear end of the meeting-house, 
no doubt indignant at the parson’s remarks, 
bawled out: ‘And wouldn’t ye, old man, be 
willin’ to be a toll-gate keeper on that road ?” 


Wr: all remember how, some years ago, it was 
deemed fummy by the boys to say, ‘‘ Not the 
sloughtest dight of it,” ‘* Not a dif of bitterence,” 
etc. ‘Talking the other day with a gentleman of 
the editorial persuasion, he mentioned a ludi- 
crous instance of the same style of talk by an 
eminent butcher in a Western city, who, at some 
public entertainment, wishing to apostrophize th 
Federal banner, said: , 

“Forever fleet that standard shoat!” 


E.pEr Warsoy, of North Carolina, was called 
upon to baptize by immersion Brother Smith 
and his wife. Both were old, and had recently 
made a profession. ‘The husband was famous 
for his frequent d—s, but it was hoped that this 


rather careless about driving his team, ran into | habit was now buried at the foot of the hill where 
and split a big oak stump! The plow passed Pilgrim's burden rolled out of sight. But habit 
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is second nature. The old couple were led into 
the water, the husband going first and leading 
his wife, as he was led by the minister. ‘The 
water was cold—very cold. Scarcely had the 
old lady touched the liquid element when a 
“Ugh! ugh!! ugh! f! u-e-w!!!!" was heard, 
growing louder and louder, accompanied by 
deeper inspirations as the water grew deeper. 
When up to her waist, and fear was added to 
chilliness, the crowd twittered quite disreputa- 
bly. The old man could hear it no longer. He 
had been writhing under pain at his wife’s con- 
duct. Jerking his hand from the minister's, he 
placed in the hand of the successor of the apos- 
tle the hand of his wife, saying, ‘‘ Here, Mr. 
Watson, you'd. hetter take hold of the old wo- 
man’s hand, for she is the d—dest fool ahovt 
water you ever seed !” 


WHEREVER one travels he finds in the grave- 
yard, be it in town or country, epitaphs so curious 
and comical that, despite the solemnity of the 
place, they beget the irresistible smile. Below 
are a few fresh gleaned from English sources: 

‘Here lies buried beneath these stones 


The beard, the flesh, and all the bones 
Of the Parish Clerk—old David Jones.” 


In Ashton chureh-yard : 


“Too much blood a vein did buat, 
And stretched Tom Tucker down in dust.” 


“Tiere lies the body of William Dent, 
Death turned up his heels, and away he went.” 


**Here lies Dick, and here lies he, 
Tialleln-jar—Halleln-zee,” 


In a Cornish church-yard : 


‘Here lies the body of Joan Carthew, 
Born at St. Columb, died at St. Kew; 
Children she had five, 
Two are dead, and three are alive; 
Those that are dead choosing rather 
To die with their Mother than live with their 
Father.” 


On a man and his wife, in the church of 


Quorndon : 


“He first departed—she a little tried 
To live without him—liked it not and died.” 


In the same church, on a person named Cave: 


“Here in this Grave there lyes a Cave, 
We call a Cave a Grave; 
If Cave be Grave, and Grave be Cave, 
Then, reader! judge, I crave, 
Whether doth Cave here lye in Grave 
Or Grave doth lye in Cave? 
If Grave and Cave here buried lye, 
Then Grave where is thy victorie? 
Go, reader, and report here lyes a Cave 
Who conqners death and bnries his own Grave.” 


Another: 


“The Lord saw good I was lopping off wood, 
And down fell me from the tree; 
I met with a check, and I broke my neck, 
And so death lopped off me.” 


Another : 


“Here lies entombed old Roger Norton, 
Whose sudden death was oddly brought on: 
Trying one day his corn to mow off, 

The razor slipt and eut his toe off. 
The toe, or rather what it grew to, 
An inflammation qnickly flew to; 
The part affected took to mortifying, 
And poor old Roger took to dying !” 


In Kenwyn chureh-yard, Cornwall. In mem- 
ory of Thomas Cornish, who died Jan. 1, 1844, 
aged sixty-six years: 


‘My sledge and hammer lie declincd, 
My bellows’ pipes have lost their wind; 
My fire's extingnished—coal decayed, 
And in the dust my vice is laid; 

My iron’s wronght, my lifc is gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done.” 

(Over the above inscription is a sculptured repre- 
sentation of a smith’s shop, with shoes, nails, anvils, 
tongs, etc.; it is, therefore, needless to say that the 
person whose name it is intended to perpetuate was a 

lacksmith, who had his anvil, etc., bnried with him. 


THE snow was so deep in Cheshire County, 
New Hampshire, last winter, that it was difficult 
for persons meeting with teams to pass. An 
eccentric citizen, well known in that county, and 
having a defect in his speech, was coming to the 
village with a horse and sleigh, and being ahout 
to meet a stranger with a team, exclaimed, ‘‘ Turn 
out! turn out! my father’s dead!” Upon which 
the stranger, with much difficulty, turned out and 
gave him the entire road. After he had got 
fairly hy, the stranger turned and inquired of 
him when his father died; to which the grief- 
harrowed citizen responded that his venerated 
parent had peacefully sunk to rest ‘‘ ahout fifteen 
years ago!” 


Now that the time has come for military en- 
campments, we beg leave to suggest to the vari- 
ous colonels of General Shaler’s division the im- 
portance of reading up in tactics, and to suhmit, 
as part of an effective-drill, the following : 

When the Twenty-third Missouri was organ- 
ized (late ‘‘ disturbance,” etc.), many of the of- 
ficers were decidedly green in matters military. 
Captain , having seen the ‘‘ right wheel” ex- 
ecuted, determined that his company should be 
drilled in the same manceuyre. At the next drill 
he scratched his head in vain for the word of 
command, and substituted the following: ‘‘Come 
round like a gate! in one time and two motions! 
Comer!” 


In India and Indiana the laws in reference to 
divorce are quite unlike. In the latter State the 
popular legend is that all trains of cars passing 
through Indianapolis tarry full fifteen minutes 
for divorce; whereas, under the penal code in 
India, there is a criminal side to the divorce 
court, and, literally, 

“He that loves what isn’t his’n, 
If he is caught, he goes to prison.” 


We have tidings from Boston of a clergyman 
of Massachusetts who, on exchange, preached in 
a brother’s pulpit. Taking up a note which he 
found when he opened the Bible, he read that 
Brother requested the prayers of the church 
that the loss of his wife might be blessed to him, 
etc, ‘The preacher prayed most fervently. ‘I'o 
his amazement and mortification he found after- 
ward that the note had laiu in the Bible a year, 
while the hereaved gentleman was on this Sab- 
bath sitting with a new wife in the congrega- 
tion! 


Ever to he respected is honest grief! When 
one’s wife becomes defuuct anguish is especially 
reputable. A case in point comes from a rural 
quarter, where a fine old farmer thus apostro- 
phizes the memory of his better half: 

“Thus my wife died. No more will those 
loving hands pull off my boots and part my hair 
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as only a true wife can. No more will those 
willing feet replenish coal hod and winter pail. 
No more will she arise, ‘mid the tempestuons 
storms of winter, and gayly hie herself away to 
build the fire, without disturbing the slumbers 
of the man who doted on her so artlessly. Her 
memory is embalmed in my heart of hearts. I) 
wanted to embalm her body, but I found that I 
could embalm her money much cheaper. 

‘*T procured from Eli Mudget, a neighbor of 
mine, a very pretty grave-stone. His wife was 
a consumptive, and he had kept it on hand sev- 
eral years, in expectation of her death. But she 
rallied that spring, and his hopes were blasted. 
Never shall Z forget this poor man’s grief when I 
asked him to part with it. ‘Take it, Skinner,’ 
said he, ‘ take it, and may you never know what it | 
is to have your soul racked with disappointment 
as mine has been.’ And he burst into a flood of 
tears. His spirit was indeed utterly crushed. 

‘*T have the following epistle engraved upon 
the grave-stone: 

“elo the memory of Tabitha, wife of MosesSkiuner, 
Esq., geutlemanly editor of the Trombone. A kind 
mother and exemplary wife. Terms, two dollars a 
year, invariably in advance. Office over Coleman's 
grocery, np two flights. Knock hard. ‘' We shall 
miss thee, mother; we shall miss thee, mother; we 
shall miss thee, mother.” Job printing solicited.’ 

‘¢Thus did my lacerated spirit cry out in ago- 
ny, even as Rachcl weeping for her children. 
But one ray of light penetrated the despair of 
my soul. ‘The undertaker took his pay in job 
printing, and the sexton owed me a little account 
I should not have gotten in any other way. Why 
should we pine at the mysterious ways of Provi- 
dence and vicinity? (Not a conundrum.) 

‘‘T here pause to drop a silent tear to the 
memory of Tabitha Ripley, that was. She was 
an eminently pious woman, and could fry the 
best piece of tripe I ever slung under my vest. 
Her picked-up dinners were a perfect success, 
and she always doted on foreign missions.” 


BeroneE the Constitution of New York of 1824 
the Common Pleas and Court of Sessions was 
held by a first judge and at least. two associate 
justices. At a term of such court, held in one 
of the northern counties of this State, the first | 
judge, on his way to court, was kicked by an old 
man in half-drunken sport. A witness of the 
occurrence made complaint to the grand jury, 
who found an indictment. On the old man be- 
ing arraigned the first judge quitted the bench, 
leaving the matter to be disposed of by the assist- 
ant-justices. The old fellow pleaded guilty, ex- 
pressed sorrow for his act, and was fined five 
dollars. The first judge resumed his seat on the 
bench, glared at the assistant-justices on the 
right and on the left, in great apparent indigna- 
tion and contempt, remarking, seemingly to him- | 
self, but loud enough to be heard throughout the | 
room, ‘‘If it costs only five dollars to kick a first 
judge, I should like to see the American coin 
small enough to designate the penalty for kick- 
ing off their seats a full bench of assistant-jus- 
tices!” : s 


—_——_— 


A LITTLE news-boy of Pittsburg lately entered 
a drug store to serve the proprictor, who was one 
of his regular patrons. Not finding him in the 
store, he concluded to look for him in the room 
in rear. Imagine the astonishment and horror 


| Old Coon.” 


of the youth, upon opening the door, to behold a 
skeleton suspended from the opposite wall. Ney- 
er having seen one of ‘‘them ar,” and being 
afraid lest the chemist might make bones of him, 
he retired as fast as his blessed little legs could 
carry him. In his retreat he ran full tilt against 
the druggist, just coming in, That worthy man, 
imagining the boy had been stealing something, 
“went for him.” Being very thin, and about 
the height of the skeleton, the boy came to the 
conclusion that they were identical, and venti- 
lated that idea thus, as he dodged his pursuer: 
‘*No you don't, old Bones !—you can’t catch me, 
if you have got your clothes on!” 


In Dr. King’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of his Own Time” 
is the following, which we do not remember to 
have seen in print in this country: 

Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, when a cer- 
tain bill was brought into the House of Lords, 
said, among other things, ‘‘ that he prophesied 
last winter that this bill would be attempted in 
the present session, and he was sorry to find that 
he had proved a true prophet.” Lord Conings- 
by, who spoke after the Bishop, and always spoke 
in a passion, desired the House to remark ‘* that 
one of the right reverend bench had set himself 
forth as a prophet; but, for his part, he did not 
know what prophet to liken him to, unless to that 
furious prophet Balaam, who was reproved by 
his own ass.” The Bishop, in a reply of great 
wit and calmness, exposed this rude attack, con- 
cluding thus: ‘‘Since the noble lord hath dis- 
covered in our manners such a similitude, I am 
well content to be compared to the prophet Ba- 
laam ; but, my lords, I am ata loss how to make 
out the other part of the parallel ; [am sure that I 
have been reproved by nobody but his lordship !” 


Macaronic VERSE seems happily adapted for 
a neat way of ‘‘ putting things,” especially things 
political, where there is a desire 
‘*To blend in one the funny and the finc.” 


In the famous Tippecanoe and Tyler contest 
of 1844, one of the notable anthems that formed 
the main staple of the campaign was ‘‘ That Same 

And thus we find it commented 
upon in mixed French and English: 


CE MEME VIEUX COON, 


Ce meme vieux coon n’cst pas quite mort, 
Tl n’est pas sculemcnut uapping: 

de peuse, myself, unless j'ai tort, 
Cette chose est yet to happen. 


En dix-huit forty-four, je sais, 
Vous'll hear des cnrious uoiscs; 

He’ll whet ces dents against some Clay, 
Et scare des Loco—Bois-es! 


You know que quand il est awake, 
Et quand il scratch ces clawses, 
Les Locos dans lcurs souliers shake, 
Et, sheepish, hang leurs jaws-es. 


Ce meme vieux coon, je ne sais pas why, 
Le mischief’s come across him, 

Il fait believe he’s going to die, 
Quand seulemeut playing possum. 


Mais wait till nous Ic want eucore, 
Nous’ll stir him with une pole; 

He'll bite as mauvais as before— 
Nous pulled him de son hole! 


Jupce B——, of one of the river counties, 
was not only a wag, in his way, but a great pe- 
destrian. In one of his long tramps he was over- 
taken by a gentleman driving a carriage, who 
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asked the Judge toride. Looking a moment at 
his friend, the Judge replied, ‘‘ No, thank you; 
when I get so low as to want to ride, I will speak 
to the sexton!” 


In one of the judicial districts of this State was 
a certain judge of the Supreme Court much given 
to doubting. He was constantly in the habit of 
responding to propositions of counsel by saying, 
‘“‘T don’t know about that,” On one occasion, 
when acting as presiding judge, a sharp, shrewd 
counsel, who had been much annoyed by this 
kind of response, at last, quite out of patience, 
stated, with a small grain of mischief, an ele- 
mentary principle of law; to which the judge, as 
was his wont, replied, ‘‘ I don’t know about that, 
I don’t know abont that.” The counsel paused, 
looked the judge squarely in the eye, and said, 
‘“T knew your Honor didn’t know, and that’s why 
I told you!” 


Own the other hand, there are occasions when 
judges can not resist the impulse to be a little 
facetious on the bench, as was the case with an 
English judge, who addressed a criminal who 
had been sentenced to death for uttering a forged 
£1 note in this wise: ‘‘I trust that through the 
merits and mediation of our blessed Redeemer, 
you may there experience that mercy which a 
due regard to the credit of the paper currency of 
the country forbids you to hope for here.” 


We are indebted to a correspondent at Lin- 
eoln, Nebraska, for an anecdote of Governor 
David Butter, which the Governor used to tell 
with great glee: 

Not many years ago—but before Lincoln, 
the capital, had an existence—the Governor 
was ‘‘stumping” the State (where a stump is a 
great rarity), and as darkness came on ere his 
destination was reached, he halted for the night 
at the hut of a hardy pioneer; and, as room was 
scarce, the Governor was assigned to a bed with 
Pat. As they were preparing for the couch the 
Governor said, ‘‘ Well, Pat, yon’d live a long 
time in the old country before you could sleep 
with a Governor.” ‘‘ Yis,” said Pat; ‘‘an’ it 
wnd be a longer time afore the likes of ye wud 
be Governor!” 


AN artist in Connecticut relates and illustrates 
this poetic incident: ‘‘The following snecimen 
of grave-stone literature niay be scen in & coun- 
try grave-yard in Trumbull, in this State. I am 
a marble-worker, and engraved it on the stone 
myself according to the directions given me, 


‘©Onr father lies beneath the sod, 
His spirit’s gone unto his God; 
We never more shall hear his tread, 
Nor see the wen upon his head.’” 


Mapame B , 2 French lady of the ‘‘ upper 
ten,” having said, in her intense style, ‘‘ I should 
like to be married in Lnglish—in a language in 
which vows are so faithfully kept,” a listener 
asked a wag, ‘‘ What language, I wonder, was 
she married in?” ‘To which his friend replied, 
‘¢ Broken English, I suppose.” 


An English literary journal, the Spectator, has 
recently published a few anecdotes illustrating 
‘‘The Grotesque in Religion’ —stories which 
combine the strangest freaks of grotesque fancy 
with genuinely religious ideas. We quote an 
Trish legend—a very old one: 

Our Lord, walking with St. Peter, asks for 
admittance into a peasant’s hut for the night, 
when they are most hospitably received. When 
leaving the next morning St. Peter, with that for- 
wardness of initiative of which the gospels give 
sO many instances, urges his Master to reward 
the peasant’s hospitality. ‘‘I think not. It is 
better as it is,” was the reply. ‘‘It’s a shame 
for you,” says St. Payter—the story is supposed 
to be told by an Irish peasant—‘‘ you must do 
something for him,” an admirable dramatic 
touch, showing how well the character of St. 
Peter is understood, and how thoroughly it has 
been realized by the common peopic. Where- 
upon our Lord gives way, and tells his entertain- 
er to look in a certain place, where he will find a 
piece of money. The next year our Lord and 
St. Peter return by the same spot, and find a 
grand eastle in the place of the hut. They ask 
for a night’s lodging, telling that they are the 
same travelers who received it a year ago; but 
the powdered footman comes back with a sharp 
refusal, saying the place is no hotel, and slams 
the door in their face. Whereupon, after a brief 
silence, says our Lord to St. Payter, ‘‘Z toudd 
you so.” Both the unconscious and the conscious 
elements of humor in this story are very con- 
spicuous. ‘The dictatorial urgency of St. Peter’s 
impulsiveness, and the child-like triumph of the 
retort with which the Divine Master impresses 
his superior wisdom on the blundering apostle, 
are curious enough instances of the colloquial 
familiarity with which religious ideas are treated 
in popular legends of this class. 


Wuite the Third Vermont regiment was en- 
camped near Kearnstown, Virginia, some of the 
officers made the acquaintance of two Southern 
ladies living near camp. ‘The ladies being short 
of reading matter, requested the loan of any books 
the officers might have, One of the officers prom- 
ised to send one, and on reaching camp dispatched 
an orderly with Hugo's Les Adiserables. The 
orderly soon returned, bringing back the book, 
stating that Miss had directed him to say 
she had no need for such a work. Wishing to 
know why the book was returned before it was 
read, he called in the evening and inquired why 
she had returned the book. Had she read it? 
The lady replied, ‘‘ No, Sir, I have never read 
the book, and never wish to; you, ought to be 
ashamed to send me—a Southern lady—such 
a book! I know our soldiers are poorly clad, 
and suffer for want of proper food, but they are 
not Lee’s Afiserables, as you Yankees represent 
them to be!” 

Not being in mood disputations, the gory Third 
Vermonter retired in good order. 
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THE RAQUETTE CLUB. 


HIS celebrated Club of incipient anglers 

met pursuant to adjournment, the profess- 
or in the chair. By the rules of its organiza- 
tion the professor was made perpetual presi- 
dent. He was the creator of the Club, its 
source, and vital principle. So long as he 
moved, the Club performed its functions ; when 
he ceased, the Club died necessarily. The of- 
fice of president, therefore, could not be clect- 
ive. 

Regarding the Club as his especial charge, 
the professor employed his every effort for its 
individnal advancement and his own glory. In 
his preceptive capacity as a professor of pisca- 
torial polity he never ceased to impose ‘‘ line 
upon line,” nor hesitated to use the rod when- 
ever required. He moulded erudc ideas with 
plastic hand, feeling that nothing was more es- 
sential to a perfect cast than a good ‘‘leader.” 


Hence, and consequently, a halo of rose-tinted | ficiency in the gentle art. 


THE DISMAL WILDERNESS. 


auspices surrounded his endeavors. The 
calm surface of his morning-tide gleamed with 
omens of a speedy “rise.” It is no marvel, 
then, when he rose to rap the Club to order, that 
his large-bowed spectacles beamed with a be- 
nignant blue—that his hoary beard grew radiant 
with underlying smiles, as mountain mists are 
illuminated by the sun. 

‘* My worthy neophytes,” said the venerable 
fish-persuader, “before we proceed to business 
[ must state that no candidate can be admitted 
who has ever fished with a fly or drawn a bead 
upon a deer. Are all present novices ye 

“We are!” (Full chorus, with click-reel 
accompaniment. ) 

“Then I greet you in the name of the im- 
mortal Izaak, whose mantle I wear. You now 
enter fairly upon what may be aptly termed 
your no-fishiate. Since all are duly qualified, I 
receive you into full fellowship, according to 
usage, upon the point of a Limerick and the 
angle of a true sportsman. 

“The object of this Club, gentlemen, is pro- 
By your own con- 
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fession you are at present merely fish-killers. 
Attain forthwith to the dignity of complete an- 
glers. Let your hand attestitscunning; and re- 
member that, in taking a trout secundem artem, 
a single feather may suffice to turn the scale.” 
(Sensation. ) 

“* Also, it is incumbent upon each member to 
write a book. The man of the present age who 
don't write a book is a mere cipher. Sports- 
men, especially, should be natural-born authors. 
Their inspiration is like real Burton ale—drawn 
direct from the ‘wood.’ It needs no ‘bush.’ 
Your achievements will look glowing in print, 
and redound to your own fame. Thencefor- 
ward the public will accept you as authority in 
al] matters relating to sporting. And you will 
have only to introduce yourselves as members of 
the Raquette Club to receive that consideration 
which your merits will compel.”* 

Just here the professor seemed to have run 
off all his line, and his subject took bottom and 
“‘sunlked,” as they say in sporting parlance. 

While he recovered his slack the Club made 
mutual acquaintance. E 

Analytically treated we discover a hydro- 
pathic doctor named Ollapod ; Musquash, a law- 
yer; Tipstaff, a typo; and one Nugget, sex- 
ton, geologist, and practical gravel-scratcher ; 
besides old Fudge, the professor, whose name, 
by-the-by, we have irreverently neglected to 
mention before. These constituted the drama- 
tis persone of the Raquette Club—a clnb (to 
judge from its name and components) des- 


“ The professor is altogether too dogmatic. He is 
evidently suffering from that species of strabismus 
which so often affects the private “I.” Egoism is a 
malady from which neither sportsmen nor authors 
are exempt. Every eye has its own limited horizon. 
When it makes a new discovery it is apt to imagine 
the rest of the world in relative darkness, and in its 
haste to enlighten its fellows exposes its own igno- 
rance. There is little we learn but what somebody 
knew before. The simile, ‘‘drawn from the wood,” 
is clever. 
cent with froth that it is difficult to detect the brew. 


Sporting literature is generally so efferves- | 
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tined to make some noise in the world, even if 
it made no remarkable hits. 

Upon comparing notes, confidentially, while 
the professor dozed, it came out that, although 
each member had avowed himself a piscatory 
enthusiast, the inveigling of fish was really a 
secondary consideration. In each case there 
was a private axe to grind. On the part of 
the geologist it was bad digestion. He swore 
he’d leave no stone unturned to put a keen 
edge on appetite. The doctor was a devotee 
to Agassiz’s theory; he hoped to supply de- 
ficient brain-power by a generous fish diet. 
Tipstaff the printer—commonly called Tipsy 
for short—was a gentleman by education, and 
a loafer by profession. One continual merry- 
go-round had made him a dizzy-pated youth; 
and now, in the decline of his convivial ramp- 
age, he determined to hie to the mountains and 
drown chronic compunctions of stomach in per- 
ennial streams of Fishy water.* Musquash was 
professedly in quest of derelict sportsmen who 
bagged game out of season. He was a mem- 
ber of Assembly, and in the interest of the game 
laws. Of Fudge, the learned professor—Fudge, 
the head, front, right-bower, capital, and corner- 
stone of the association—it would be unbecom- 
ing to say more than incidentally appears in the 
course of the narrative. His native modesty 
would shrink from panegyric; while at the 
same time to personally introduce to the reader 
a gentleman of such world-wide reputation—a 
savant so universally known—would be offensive 
to the last degree. It would be insulting to 
Fudge. 

It was interesting to observe how quickly 
the incongruous elements of the Club coalesced 
when it was ascertained that fate had thrown 
their fortunes irrevocably together. Plainly 
Tipstaff would have a natural repugnance to 
the sexton, the sexton to the doctor, and the 
lawyer to every body in general; but meeting 
on common ground antipathies subsided. Sur- 
geon and sexton, lawyer and printer, alike ac- 
cepted each other as friends and coadjutors. 
Student as each was in some special depart- 
ment of the black-art, what tie more likely to 
prove congenial than the profession of an angler, 
whom some one has invidiously styled a “‘ deal- 
er in treason, stratagems, and plots—devoted to 
snares, traps, and subterfuges !” 

Thus harmonized, the Club was the better 
prepared to receive the advice and instructions 
of its worthy president, who rose at this junc- 
ture, 

‘‘My friends,” he said, with the proverbial 
solemnity of an owl, ‘‘I had intended to ac- 
company this Club on its projected expedition, 
but now think it best to decline, for various 
reasons—” 


* Common report attributes the authorship of these 
papers to this person. Certes, they are the only rec- 
ord of the Club’s doings we wot of. We are the more 
ready to credit their paternity to Tipsy, inasmuch as 
men and books are so alike in one respect—all they 
need is to get well “set up” in order to get into print. 
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The speaker was cut short at once by a gen- 
eral explosion, cries of disappointment, intima- 
tions of doubt, groans of dissent. Had Moses 
abandoned the Israelites on the shore of the 
Red Sea, the consternation could not have been 
greater. 

“Oh, Fudge!” 

«Shame |” 

‘¢'T reason in the camp!” 

‘“‘The game’s up now!” 

‘¢Hear me, gentlemen,” he pleaded. ‘‘ Hear 
my reasons! In the first place—I say it with 
all due respect to the Club—I never fish except 
in the company of experts; and you are all 
mere tyros, by your own confession. Second- 
ly, I prefer not to make the fifth wheel of a 
coach, so to speak. Four is a complete num- 
ber. Four makes a party at whist, a quartette | 
in singing, and the requisite number for the 
duties of camp-life. JZ don’t sing, never play 
cards, and object to doing my own chores. I 
should be only asupernumerary. Besides, it will 
be better for you all to learn from experience— 
which is the best teacher. I will select your 
tackle, make you up some casts of flies, and 
give you all the necessary directions ; then it 
will be your own fault if you do not succeed. 
I have selected the Adirondacks as the field 
for your exploits, which I’ve no doubt will fill 
many books, Your permanent camp will be 
on Raqnette Lake, a beautiful sheet of water, 
whose fame—I speak modestly—is contempo- 
rary with miine. Possibly I may pay you a 
visit before the close of the season. Here is a 
copy of ‘*Murray.” ‘Take “ Murray” for your 
guide, and be happy. 

«¢ And now, my friends, since you start as a 
unit, let me express the hope that while you 
have a line left you will all hang together, When 
you wind up at last, may your nei profits be 
large. Success to your fishing!” 

The professor receded as gently as a tidal 
wave, leaving the drift high and dry. The 
coolness of his taking off was hyperborean. It 
was superlatively French. For a moment the 
Club was stunned, paralyzed, nonplused, dum- 
foundered, ‘Then its indignation found vent. 

“‘Trepan him!” shrieked the doctor. 

“Lay him out!” gasped the sexton. 

‘¢Quash his non sequitur!” snarled the lawyer. 

«Pj his form!” cried the printer. 

In vain! His radiant presence had vanished 
like a meteor’s. 

“ Confound him!” said one. “The old hum- 
bug has imposed upon ns!” 

Yes,” chimed the sexton ; ‘thrown dust 
in our eyes.” 

“Bamboozled us completely!” groaned the 
doctor. 

‘Started us off on a wild-goose chase after 
trout, and then given us the slip,” said the 
printer. 

‘© Who is he, any how ?” demanded Nugget. 

‘¢His name is Fudge !” 

‘“‘Exactly—quite apropos—don’t know the | 
first rudiments of angling, I'll warrant.” 


| seemed to know, 


*¢He’s a scaly fellow, at all events,” ven- 
tured the printer; ‘‘though for my part,” he 
added, ‘‘I am generally inclined to give the 
devil his due. ‘The professor may not be so 
bad as he seems.” 

‘“‘Humph !” snapped the lawyer, “give the 
devil his do, and he will do mischief.” 

The Club having thus unsatisfactorily dis- 
posed of the professor, its next quandary was 
the ‘ Adirondacks.” Who was this Mur- 
ray? Where this land of promise which their 
delinquent Moses had bespoken? This Arca- 
dia of big trout and venison steaks? No one 
No one had even heard of 
it. Yes, by-the-way, Tipsy had heard of it. 
He recollected having once set up a few “‘stick- 
fuls” of a Yribune correspondent about that 
country, and, come to think of it, he had seen 
one or two sketches of the Adirondacks at the 
art galleries. They had been considered very 
creditable works of Hart, as the cockneys would 
say. 

As far as his limited knowledge extended, 
this region had remained a terra incognita un- 
til explored by one John Brown, several years 
ago. After sending out one or two interesting 
accounts of his discoveries, John finally got 
lost, and nothing was ever heard of him after- 
ward, Of course the entire scientific world 
was greatly shocked and excited. Successive 
expeditions were sent out in search of John 
Brown's Track, All were fruitless until one 
Arnold finally struck the trail, and followed it 
as far as the Fulton chain of lakes. There it 
was lost, and never recovered. As the foot- 
prints pointed toward the heart of the wilder- 
negs, it is believed that, while the body of John 
Brown perished in the swamps, his soul still 
continues to travel on. Arnold shantied in 
disgust, and few persons have since been bold 
enough to attempt the ghostly penetralia. 
There is a report, which is gradually gaining 
credence, that the spirit of John Brown has 
been occasionally encountered, of late, upon 
some of the nameless creeks of this region.* 

At this juncture lawyer Musquash took oc- 
casion to remark that he had closely scanned 
the volume which Fudge had given them, (The 
lawyer always scanned—plain prose was a bore 
to him.) 

“Tt is evident,” he said, ‘‘that we are in- 
debted to the author’s indomitable endurance 
of hardship through protracted periods of per- 
sistent research for very fresh and valuable 
information, He has but completed the work 
which John Brown so heroically commenced. 
But for him we should have known scarcely 
any thing of the Adirondacks. Now we have 
every thing plain before ns, Let’s follow Mur- 


‘ray, and carry out tbe original plans of the cam- 


paign.” 

‘¢ And renounce old Fudge ?” 

‘‘Tf necessary, yes. We can do without 
him.” 
"* This seems to be corroborated by Murray’s le- 
gend of ‘ Phantom Falls.” 
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* A greed 1” 

“A fig for Fudge !” 

‘Hurrah for Murray!” 

“T tell you, my friends,” continued the law- 
yer, with rising enthusiasm, ‘‘this Murray is no 
hearth-rug knight of the quill. He is a mighty 
hunter, like 

‘Nimrod the founder 
Of empire and chase, 


Who made the woods wonder 
And quake for their race.’ 


It requires no little courage to brave the 
dangers of a mosquito swamp, sans tar and oil; 
to endure a salt pork diet for days together ; 
to help the guide pack the traps over a ‘carry’ 
to save the time and tronble of going twice; 
and to get sap in your eye while sleeping out 
nights under ‘the murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks,’ There is a toothsome flavor of 
fact in the pabulum which this book pr ovides ; 
while at the same time (as some one has forci- 
bly remarked of somebody or other) it ‘has 
shed a sort of classical dignity over the angler’s 
art, and even associated it with piety and po- 
etry.’” 

Here the speaker’s enthusiasm wound itself 
up to so high a pitch that the mainspring 
snapped, and the Club adjourned. 

How many meetings were held subsequently, 
to arrange for the day of departure, the record 
says not; neither is it clear as to the amount 
of time and energy expended in studying up 
“ Murray” and gathering information from maps 
and experts, and in collecting the utensils and 
equipments requisite for roughing it in the 
bush. Certain it is that, about the lst of July, 


>> 


1869, the Club might have been easily reeog- 
nized among the motley throng that crowded 
the Saratoga train bound north. It was ob- 
vious to the most casual observer that they 
were sportsmen en route for the ‘‘ Adirondacks.” 
Each member was attired in the most approved 
style of the craft—huge felt hats, capacious 
boots, velveteen jackets slashed with multitu- 
dinous pockets, guns and rods of assorted sizes 
and patterns strapped together, knapsacks, and 
woolen and rubber blankets, When they con- 
versed it was in the style of old campaigners. 
They talked knowingly of the ‘‘ Wilderness,” 
black flies, wild-cats, and five-pound trout; fre- 
quently consulted maps, ‘‘ Murray,” and the 
‘Railroad Guide;” and speculated upon the 
time they were to be due at specified points. 
Occasionally they paused to mark the effect 
upon their fellow-passengers, and, if they hap- 
pened to catch a small boy listening with some 
show of attention, their faces shone with an 
effulgence of rapture. 

“«There’s nothing like brass, you know,” said 
Musquash, with a professional shrug. ‘“‘ By 
Jove! it is fortunate we got posted before we 
started. This hand-book is invaluable.” 

Just here a news-boy appeared and offered 
‘Murray” for sale. The Club was bewildered 
at first—then indignant. 

“Pooh, pooh! we have seen that book—no 
use for it whatever. By-the-way, my son, do 
you sell many of them ?” 

The juvenile pointed up and down the double 
range of seats, and behold! all the passengers 
were studying ‘‘Murray.” The Club hadn’t ob- 


served it before. 
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THE RUSH FOR THE WILDERNESS, 


Presently the train rnmbled up to the White- 
hall Junction, and the conductor piped out, 
“Change cars for Rutland; passengers for 
Lake Champlain keep their seats !” 

All kept their seats. 

‘‘ ¥ wonder where all these people are going ?” 
asked Tipstaff. 

They reached the steamer at Whitehall, and 
lo! the crowd came streaming down the pier 
and crushed into the gangway. 

“Ts this the way to the Adirondack?” piped 
a fat woman of forty as she paused on the plank. 
In an instant she was hustled out of sight. 

The Club was aghast with wonder. Present- 
ly it clambered up to the promenade deck for 
safety and a better view. Immediately a small 
boy came up and proffered “Murray.” Other 
small boys were observed to waylay the pro- 
cession below and tender copies of ‘‘ Murray.” 
The procession was continuous. It was a mov- 
ing phantasm of sea-side hats, water-proofs, 
blanket-shawls, fish-poles, old felts, mackin- 
toshes, reticules, trout-rods, fish-baskets, car- 
pet-bags, guns, valises, rubber boots, umbrellas, 
lap-rugs, hunting-dogs, water-spaniels, guide- 
books, and maps. There were old women, 
misses, youngsters, spinsters, invalids, students, 
Bloomers, correspondents, sports, artists, and 
jolly good fellows. Behind followed innumer- 
able vans, crates, and barrows of miscellaneous 
baggage—Saratoga trunks, huge family trunks, 
Noah's arks, valises, corn- bins, bandboxes, 
bales, baskets, and boxes. Two packages of 
‘‘ Murray” and one case of “ Hamlin’s Magic 
Oil” brought up the rear. 


When the steamer was fairly under way the 
members of the Club started on a reconnois- 
sance. A gong admonished them to buy din- 
ner-tickets. They asked a saloon boy the way 
to the office. 

“Four times around the boat, Sir. Better 
be lively, gentlemen—first table is setting now.” 

The Club fell in at the rear of the column. 
When it reached the dining-room the third 
table was just cleared. While it was wait- 
ing it happened to notice that the steamer’s 
name was Adirondack, Remarkable coinci- 
dence! Likewise the decorations of the boat 
were all suggestive of the land of trout and 
venison. Black-walnut decr stood out in bold 
relief on the panels, Strings of translucent 
fish gleamed in ground glass upon the state- 
room doors. Every thing was so successfully 
appropriate that, had it been gotten up ex- 
pressly to order, it could not have harmonized 
more perfectly with the objects and aspirations 
of the Club, And yet, singular as it may seem, 
the Club was still so befogged by its first im- 
pressions, that it never dreamed its own little 
coterie was but a fraction of the grand aggre- 
gate whose destination was an irreclaimable 
wilderness, Naturally it didn’t expect to find 
the latest ladies’ fashions in an uninhabited 
region where even ‘hunters’ cabins are fifty 
miles apart.” 

After dinner the obfuseation cleared a little. 
People became communicative. They gathered 
into little knots and groups to compare notes. 
A dashing young woman in Bloomer dress, who 
had been eying the Club for some time, ap- 
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proached with a certain kind of coyish assur- |—grave-digger. I'll see that you'll have a de- 


ance, and saluted. ’ 

“‘ En route for the Adirondacks, I suppose, 
gentlemen ?” 

The Club returned an embarrassed assent, 

‘Been there before, of course ?” 

“Never.” (Enibarrassed dissent.) 

“Mercy! Why, I took you for guides. 
cuse me.” 

The Club nudged each other and fidgeted. 

“Well, the fact is, madam—that is, miss,” 
explained Tipstaff, ‘the fact is—h’m—we are 
a sporting club just returned from—yes—from 
the Rocky Mountains. As we hadn’t got quite 
tired yet of hunting wild-cats and grizzlies— 
grizzlies, madam—we thought we wonld amuse 
ourselves a little in the Adirondacks, a consid- 
erable wilderness up north here, you know—” 

“Oh yes, I know—been there myself. Was 
there last summer.” 

“You! Is it possible, miss ?” 

‘Oh yes; we had lively times there, I assure 


Ex- 


you. I am the correspondent of the Lively 
Midge—sporting paper, you know. By-the- 
way, have you read Murray’s book? If you 


haven’t been in before, it may serve yon. Some 
folks think it a ‘sell,’ because it was published 
Ist of April, as you will see from the preface. 
But no matter. Murray is all right—personal 
friend of mine. You'll find copies for sale in 
the saloon below. Excuse me, gentlemen. I 
hope to meet you again. ‘Ta-ta!” 

“Phew!” said the doctor, as she vanished. 
‘¢How her tongue rattles! ‘There’s a wood- 
nymph for you!” 

“Or a katydid,” snggested Tipsy. 

“Correct! Hit it about right that time, I 
guess, neighbor. That’s her name—Kate—and 
no mistake. I know her. She writes for the 
papers—writes books.” 

This extraordinary information was volun- 
teered by a consumptive-looking Yankee who 
had been eying the group for some time, try- 
jing to get a word in edgewise. He was one of 
those hatchet-faced fellows who seem to have 
just enough inquisitiveness left in them to keep 
soul and body together. 

The Club appeared not to heed the intru- 
sion. 

“Be any of you going into the woods?” the 
stranger persisted. 

“We be.’ (Omnes.) 

“Ts it healthy in there? Because, you see, 
I’m kinder ailing, and I don’t keer to go in if 
it’s agoingtohnrt me. They say the mountain 
air is good for invalid folks, and I’ve been rec- 
ommended to goin. I hain’t been first-rate for 
more’n a year back.” 

The qnestioner, by some chance, directed his 
remarks at Nugget, who replied : 

‘Oh, if yon mean to ask my professional ad- 
vice, I should say, Go in, by all means. We 
sha’n’t miss you. It may help me a little in a 
business way, too.” 

‘‘How’s that? Be you a doctor?” 

“Ohno! Quitethe reverse. I'ma sexton 

a 


cent burial, my friend.” 

‘¢Sure? You don’t mean that, now? Well, 
I'll take the chances on it, any how. I’m de- 
termined to goin. I’ve been advised to. Come 
to think on’t, can you tell me, mister, which 
might be the best route to go in—by the way 
of Port Kent, or the t’other route ?” 

-tReally, my friend,” replied the sexton, after 
proper reflection, ‘I don’t think it makes much 
difference which way you go in—you'll probably 
come out at the little end of the horn!” 

A langhing chorus followed this solo upon the 
‘‘ horn,” in the midst of which the victim emitted 
a hacking cough and retired. 

When the sober mood returned, ‘‘ By Jove!” 
said Nugget, ‘this subject of a choice of routes 


had scarcely occurred to me. It seems the 
whole boat-load, invalids included, are bound 
for the woods. Idon’t understand it. Let us 
inquire.” 

The sexton’s proposal met the common ap- 
proval. The Club ascertained that opinion was 
about equally divided, as between the Port 
Kent or Keeseville route and the Plattsburg 
ronte, It transpired that there was a bitter ri- 
valry between the Keesevillites and the Platts- 
burgers. The Keeseville route was the short- 
est in miles, and formerly took all the travel; 
but the whole journey was by stage. Latterly 
the Plattsburgers had built a railroad extend- 
ing twenty miles into the wilderness; so that 
the longest way round was not only the short- 


est, but the easiest way in. It seriously less- 
ened the pecuniary profits of the Keeseville 
stages and hotels. Hence those tears, acli 
route had its earnest advocates and detractors. 
‘The dilemma,” said Mnsquash, ‘was some- 
thing like the old darkey’s: 

‘¢¢Supposin’,’ said the African exhorter, by 
way of illustration—‘ Sam! supposin’ you kum 
to two forks in de woods, and de finger-board 
he say dis road lead to hell, and de oder finger- 
board he say dis road lead to heaben—which 
road you take, um?’ 

‘¢* Why, de toder one, ob conrse.’ 

‘*<« Well, den, supposin’ de debil kum along, 
and he put up anoder finger-board, and both 
boards say dis am de road to hell, which road 
you take den—tell me dat?’ 

“ ¢What ?—um ?—when both roads lead to 
hell? which road I take, eh? Why, den dis 
nigger take to de woods, ob conrse; what you 
s’pose, you ole fool?’” 

Hour after hour had passed away in pleasant 
chat, bearing more or less upon the general 
topic. Meanwhile the steamer had threaded 
its sinuous course through the Whitehall Nar- 
rows, passed Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and 
other places famons in Revolutionary history, 
touching at numerous picturesqne landings, and 
gradually unfolding to view the blne mountain 
ranges of Vermont and New York, with their 
lofty peaks dimly outlined in the distance. 
Late in the afternoon she blew her whistle and 


| rounded gracefully up to the little wharf at Port 
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Kent, where sheland- 
ed half of her passen- 
gers. As there were 
only half a dozen 
wagons visible to ac- 
commodate the miul- 
titude, the Club con- 
tinued its voyage to 
Plattsburg. Its first 
care was to find a 
hotel. ‘‘Fonquet’s” 
was near the landing. 
The Club reconnoi- 
tred. Having little 
baggage, it was fore- 
most at the office, 
and asked for rooms. 
The polite clerk in- 
formed it that the 
house was tolerably 
full; but that, if it 
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would sleep four don- 
ble, and take turn 
about with a party 
who had already pre- 
emptcd the room, 
it might have No. 
21. When the Club 
demurred, the clerk 
assured it that, since 
the rush for the 
‘¢ Wilderness” commenced, such accommoda- 
tions were considered first-class. It afterward 
found excellent entertainment at ‘* Wither- 
ell’s,” further up town. 

In the morning it took an early train and 
was whisked away twenty miles into the Wil- 
derness. The crowd of the day before ac- 
companied it, largely reinforced. Among the 
accessions was a fat lady, with her daughter 
and a poodle. The ladies were very much 
dressed—likewise the dog, which was wrapped 
ina Paisley shawl. All smelt strongly of musk 
and patchouly. They had evidently ventured 
to be foremost in patronizing a new and popu- 
lar resort, in order to introduce the fashionable 
styles—just two days later from Saratoga. 

“ By Jove!” cried Musquash. 

‘¢Hallo! what’s the matter?” 

“Don’t you see? Ha—ha! thcre’s our fat 
friend going in!” 

‘¢So she is! and her daughter too. J won- 
der what she’s going to do with that dog? 
Madam, J beg pardon—is this a deer-hound ?” 

This from Tipsy, of course. 

‘‘What! poor Flora? La, no! Now, Sir, 
don’t you know, I think you are trying to tease 
me! Here, Clementina dear, take the little 
darling, while I go and arrange with the coach- 
man. La, sakes! I shall go distracted. Only 
to think that Pa would permit us to travel thus 
without attendants! Can you tell me, kind 
Sir—I presume, by your toat ensawmb, that you 
are familiar with the vicinage—can you tell 
me when the diligence leaves for Apollo Smith, 
Esquire’s ?” 


‘MADAM, I BEG PARDON—IS THIS A DEER-IOUND 2?” 


Tipsy didn’t know one place from another. 
The Club had not even made up its collective 
mind which route to take. 

‘¢ Well, really, madam, J—I—” 

‘‘Better git aboard, marm, if you’re going 
in. The stages will be all filled up,” inter- 
rupted a driver. 

‘Mercy! howrude these people are! Which 
is your carriage ?” 

All this little divertisement took place at the 
dépét. A daily line of “stages” was adver- 
tised to leave the railroad terminus at Ausable 
station, upon the arrival of trains, for Paul 
Smith’s, Baker’s, Martin’s, Bartlett’s, and all 
the various forest resorts. There were a dozen 
nondescript vehicles drawn up at the platform 
—covered rockaways, market wagons, buggies, 
and ‘** buck boards”—nothing that resembled a 
‘¢stage” of the primitive period. In the midst 
of the general rush and confusion, the Club was 
glad to secure a double-seated wagon, which 
answered its purpose tolerably. The driver 
booked them for Smith’s, and they now waited 
only for Tipsy, who was watching the fat lady. 

“Mercy!” said she, ‘I never can endure to 
go in one of those outlandish vehicles. What 
outre affairs! Tlave you no voiture, no ba- 
rouche ?” 

“Eh? No what?” 

‘Nothing better than these ?” 

‘* No, marm.” 

* Well, I shall die! I never can survive, 
Why, Clementina love, don’t you know we 
traveled all over the Alps in our own private 
carriage—to Vevay, to Freiburg, to Martigny— 
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and so luxurions, one could fancy one’s self in 
a cradle; and you know, dear, we are always 
accustomed to our own carriage !” 

‘* Yes, indeed, Ma,” the daughter replicd. 
‘Poor Flora, too! She never can ride with- 
out © springs. How absurd of Pa to let us 
come !” 

“71 tell you what, marm,” said the good- 
natured bushman, who was anxious to please, 
and not behind in native politeness; ‘‘if you 
will ride on with me three miles to the Forks, 
I can get you a private carriage, but it will cost 
you more money.” 

“How much ?” 

“Have you many trunks, marm ?” 

“(Only these seven. You can take them in 
with us, can’t you?” 

‘‘Phew! seven Saratogas! Not by a darn 
sight, marm. We'll have to haul them in with 
ateam. It will cost you double fare, marm.” 

‘¢QOh, lor! double fare! Well, wimporte, 
never mind. You can charge the bill to Mr. 
Apollo Smith. He knows me well. He is to 
pay my expenses until my husband, the Gen- 
eral, arrives. Oh, dear! what an uncivilized 
country we have come to, to be sure!” 

All being now ready, the several stages rum- 
bled off to their respective destinations. 

‘¢You wish to go to Paul Smeet ?” said Jchu 
tothe Club. ‘‘ Very well, I take you to Smeet.” 
And away they rolled over a plank road so 
rough as to rattle the gold filling out of their 
teeth—down a hill so steep that blankets, bags, 
fishing-rods, passengers, and seats were well 


shaken into a heap over the forward axle— 
around a turn so short that it upset the equi- 
poise of the old sexton, and whisked the gravel 
over the edge of a twenty-feet sand-bank—and 
then over a beautiful stretch of level road, wil- 
low-fringed, that skirted the bank of the rush- 
ing Ausable. 

Uncle Silas, the driver, was a French Cana- 
dian, who had migrated to the Adirondacks 
thirty years before. He was one of the early 
pioneers, and knew every rock in the country, 
and didn’t mind running over them occasionally. 
The Club discovered that fact. 

The country through which they had passed 
thus far was simply undulating. It was pretty 
well settled and cultivated. Two or three con- 
siderable towns boasted their ‘brick buildings, 
Ranges of frame dwellings followed the course 
of the river as they advanced. ‘The doctor 
wished to stop and fish, and was much disgust- 
ed to hear Unele Silas say there were no trout 
in the stream—the mills had driven them out. 

**Tt’s always so!” he growled. ‘J never 
went fishing yet, but when I got to the place 
the sport was just twenty miles beyond.” 

At Ausable Forks the Club was astonished 
to find a populous town with a telegraph office, 
brick stores, and the like—streets busy with 
passing wagons, and mills resonant with their 
industrious hum. At Black Brook also there 
was a large settlement—the centre of the great 
Rogers iron district, whose railroad, plank road, 
stores, mills, bustle, and thrift have all grown 
out of the business prosecuted by the enter- 
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prising proprietors. Here every thing was 
black and dusty. Smelting furnaces cmitted 
dense volumes of smoke. Huge charcoal vans 
and loads of iron ore constantly passed. The 
road for miles was lined with the huts and 
cabins of the employés, populons with smutty- 
faced children. Away off on the bare hills 
thin columns of smoke told where the miners 
were delving into the bowels of the earth. 
Slag and iron filings paved the thoronghfares. 
Coal dust filled every chink and crevice. It 
settled thickly upon the trees, and when it 
rained the leaves shed rivulets of ink. 

At Black Brook the road passed through a 
ravine, and then ascended a tiresome hill. 
Here the character of the scenery was totally 
changed. Gradually and imperceptibly, by 
railroad and stage, they had climbed a thou- 
sand feet above the level of Lake Champlain ; 
and now, at the summit, an amphitheatre of 
Titanic proportions loomed up on all sides. 
The blue ranges of hills swelled into mountains 
of every conceivable size and outline, which 
swept away in double and triple phalanx to the 
farthest limit of vision. Clouds capped the tops 
of the most aspiring. A wilderness of forest 
climbed their inaccessible sides. Here and 
there only, at inappreciable intervals, a clear- 
ing might be descried. Along the highway 
which they traveled were the only traces of 
habitations. The scenery was so grand and 
the occasion so exhilarating that the sexton de- 
clared he began to feel his digestion improve al- 
ready. He felt as hungry as a bear. Oppor- 
tunely they arrived at Franklin Falls. Here 
they found dinner and the noble Saranac,, 

‘¢Saranac! there is romance in that name. 
It is redolent of pine and balsam, trout and 
aboriginal Indian. It is the leaven that leav- 
ens the great lump of the Adirondack range. 
What splendid pools of inky blackness! what 
dashing rapids! what chasms boiling with 
frantic waters! what a peaceful overarching 
of green alders! What a place for trout!” 

Musquash stood upon the brink of the deep 
ravine, and thus gave vent to his pent-up elo- 
quence. 

“Pshaw! mister; you can’t catch no trout 
here, excepting inthespring. Don’t yon see, the 
mill drives ’em away.” A small urchin spoke, 
whom Musquash had not observed before. 

“ What mill, youngster?” +. 

“ There, Sir; just over there. 
see that air saw-mill ?” 

“Saw-mill! yes, by Jove, I see it now. 
D—n saw-mills! I detest that word ‘mill,’ 
whether as applied to labor or the prize-ring. 
It is forever marring and destroying the face 
of nature. I wish all mills were put into their 
own hoppers and ground up!” 

A shout from the rear warned the indignant 
sportsman that the stage was ready to proceed. 
Before they departed they were requested to 
sign their names on the hotel register. All 
made their marks. 
count those that preceded, 


Don’t you 


There were up- 


Tipsy had undertaken to | 


ward of one thousand names, counting arrivals 
in and out. 

““Phew!” said the doctor; ‘‘if men were 
cattle I should say that there had been a Afur- 
rain in the States, and that every body had 
stampeded for the Wilderness. Well, we'll go 
on and stay our forty days out, any way. Some- 
body will provide manna for the multitude, I 
hope.” 

In the lapse of time the party reached Bloom- 
ingdale, the last post-town on the route. ‘Their 
course had been ever onward and upward, “‘like 
the eagle, my boy,” and the journey had already 
become tedious. ‘They had accomplished thir- 
ty miles of staging, and they had eleven yet to 
go. On thcir way they had stopped at a coun- 
try store for beer. They had seen but few 
houses, and the farms were pinched and poor, 
The land was ‘‘strong,” and the crops of boul- 
ders heavy. ‘There was about one blade of 
grain to an acre of stone. Hills and swamps 
had been shorn by frequent fires, and fences 
were in danger of the oven. There was quite a 
congregation of loungers of sundry ages around 
the store, and to judge by the weak and worn 
condition of the fences and porch, the loungers 
had to depend upon them for support. 

The Club engaged one of the veterans in 
conversation. 

‘¢How do you make a living in this barren 
country? You don’t depend upon the travel, 
I suppose ?” 

“Barren country! Why, bless you, there is 
no finer farming Jand in the State. All that is 
needed here is a little energy, enterprise, and 
capital. By-and-by immigration will begin to 
strike in, we hope, and then we shall get on 
well enough.” 

The Club concluded not to wait for the im- 
migration, and pushed on, From Blooming- 
dale until within two miles of Paul Smith’s the 
farms were much improved, and the houses 
nearly all frame. Then they struck into what 
bore some resemblance to a wild country. The 
forest was dense, there were deer tracks across 
the beds of the brooks, blue jays and squirrels 
screamed and chattered in the woods, and an 
eagle sailed leisurely across the blue rift above 
their heads. It was eventide, and the wayfarers 
watched eagerly through the openings for the 
first glimmer of the sunset sheen upon the bosom 
of St. Regis. Presently the glorious, inspiring 


‘bay of hounds fell musically and mellow upon 


the ear, the sound of a chopper was heard near 
at hand, small dogs barked a falsetto accom- 
paniment, old wagons, wood-piles, and other 
evidences of civilization hove in sight, and in a 
few moments a turn in the road brought the 
hotel and the lake simultaneonsly into view. A 
minute more and the Club was shaking the 
kinks out of its legs on the long piazza at Paul 
Smith’s, 

A numerous and motley crowd gathered 
around to greet or survey the new-comers. 
Tipstaff inquired for the landlord. 

Paul said, ‘*‘ Here!” 
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He reported an abundance to eat, but no 
beds. Was the piazza pre-empted ? “ Yes— 
every individual plank.” No room on the 
lawn? “That was occupied, too, by dwellers 
intents.” ‘The boat-house, bowling-alley, barn, 
out-buildings? ‘‘ All were full.” WHat-racks 
and clothes-hooks in use? ‘‘Yes.”  Tipstaff 
inquired for Spalding’s glue. The landlord 
had some. How could he accommodate the 
guests? He would do every thing in his pow- 
er, He had already succeeded in making the 
house hold twice its capacity. ‘‘Then,” said 
Tipstaff, “ you will have not the slightest diffi- 
culty in sticking us up against the wall for the 
night. Consider these clapboards engaged by 
the Club.” 

A yolley of cheers followed this sally, and the 
Club became favorites at once. Several ladies 
offered their extra trunks for lodging. It was 
‘astonishing what multitudes of trunks there 
were—likewise guns, rifles, fishing-rods, creels, 
landing-nets, knapsacks, rubber over-coats, oil- 
cloth suits, casts of flies, patent mosquito nets, 
water-proof boots, self-acting pocket pistols, 
meerschaums, and the like—standing in corners, 
hung on pegs on the door-posts and walls, and 
lying around loose generally. Strings of sick 
fish were laid out on the porch for the inspec- 
tion of dogs and guests, Wooden models of 
big trout that had been caught in days by-gone 
were stuck up conspicuously, with the date of 
the achievement and the name of the great 
achiever. The guests, too, were a motley 
crowd. It being after the regnlar supper hour, 
they swarmed upon the piazza and lawn, and 
the Club had full opportunity to survey the 
wondrous scene. ‘There were dames in longi- 
tudinal trails, who promenaded luxuriantly ; 
maidens in full-fledged paniers; snobs with 
canes and eye-glasses, strutting in intensest 
agony of self-conceit; professional sportsmen 
in fishing suits of approved material and cut; 
excursion parties in bush-worn habiliments, just 
returmed from far-off woods and lakes ; invalids 
in flannel wraps and big easy-chairs; old gents 
in Panamas and homespun, who read the latest 
papers; young gents who played enchre and 
sipped their claret per last arrival; nurses with 
fat babies; small, ubiquitous boys in short 
frocks, who rubbed molasses taffy on every 
body’s clothes ; and petite little misses in starch 
and furbelows, who minced, and smirked, and 
carried on imitation flirtations with children of 
larger growth, Then there were games of cro- 
quet upon the lawn, boating parties upon the 
lake, lovers sauntering in the woods, and a 
Chickering thrumming in the parlor, Down 
at the boat-house a party of incipient but now 
self-approyed anglers, who had passed their first 
fortnight in camp, weve discussing theoretical 
points with the guides, and a couple of bad 
boys were trying to set the hounds to fighting 
on the lawn. 

This was the “St. James of the Wilderness.” 
It was astonishing how three hundred guests 
could put up so cheerfully and harmoniously 


with accommodations designed for only seventy- 
five! It was a “‘happy family.” 

‘There was much more to be seen and taken 
in at a glance, but attention was diverted by 
new arrivals, accompanied by a familiar voice 
in a high key. 

‘¢ Abuse my Flora, indeed! yon nasty man! 
Here, Flora—poor thing—come here! Did he 
hurt my little darling, so he did! Il com- 
plain to Mr. Smith. Just to think! how dare 
you take my Flora by the nape of the neck and 
chuck her out of the carriage! Dearsakes! I 
shall faint! Where is a seat? Clementina, 
my vinaigrette !” 

No seat being convenient, and Mr. Smith at 
the moment appearing: 

“Oh, Mr. Smith! how glad Jam to see you! 
Are our apartments ready? You know I en- 
gaged apartments. And, Mr. Smith, I told the 
driver to charge the carriage hire to you. It is 
allright, driver; youmay gonow. Dearsakes?! 
how shall we ever endure such a fearful journey 
the second time!” 

‘* Here, Ma—this way. Here is a person to 
show us our rooms,” said Clementina. 

The excitement was more than the Club 
could stand on an empty stomach, and it ac- 
cordingly went to supper. Later in the even- 
ing, when the crowd had somewhat thinned, 
the Club was invited to a game of euchre. 
It played with varying fortune, but it was gen- 
erally remarked that the sexton won when 
spades were trumps. The Club was also for- 
tunate in having canvas accommodations ten- 
dered them in one of the tents upon the lawn. 
It gladly accepted; but when the morning 
dawned it discovered that it had jumped from 
the frying-pan of indoor discomforts into— 
rather an extensive puddle. It had rained 
hard during the night, and the party got well 
soaked. For the first time in his life the doc- 
tor was tempted to go back upon his practice— 
hydropathy. 

Just before the dinner hour the high key of 
the familiar voice was heard in the hall. 

“Really, Mr. Smith, we can not possibly 
stay. It is out of the question. I never, in 
all my life, occupied a room before without car- 
pets. It is decidedly vulgar. Why, we have 
Axminster at Saratoga always—don’t we, Clein- 
entina? Summer weather! It makes no dif- 
ference, Mr. Smith. Other people may put up 
with it if they like, but not I—not by no man- 
ner of means. Besides, Mr. Smith, you have 
no French cook; I can’t do without a French 
cook, The table is not nice either, and the 
chamber-maids wait in the dining-room. Bah! 
it is too much!” 

“Oh yes, Ma dear—let ns leave this horrid, 
outlandish place; do, Ma!” pleaded Clemen- 
tina, 

‘‘What time did yon say the next conycy- 
ance would go, Mr. Smith ?” the lady asked. 

‘This afternoon.” 

“Then, please consider our seats engaged. 
We shall undoubtedly intercept our baggage. 
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Let me see, Mr, Smith, can 
you accommodate me with a 
hundred dollars? The Gen- 
eral provided us with very 
little money, as he expects 
to find us here when he 
comes. Oh, la! won't he 
be surprised !” 

The result of the negotia- 
tion was that the Club be- 
came the fortunate possess- 
ors of an excellent room, 
with comfortable beds, good 
attendance, and the cleanest 
of linen. The table was 
bountifully provided, not only with the tooth- 
some products of forest and stream, but with 
those little luxuries and delicacies which one 
expects to find in all hotels termed first-class. 
Considering its isolation from all markets, great 
credit reflected upon the caterer. 

The day following the Club tried its luck in the 
adjacent ponds and streams, At daybreak the 
doctor was observed by Tipsy (who had one eye 
partly open) to rise noiselessly and slip stealth- 
ily out of the room. He had heard that early 
morning was most favorable to successful an- 
gling, also that the monster lake trout of the 
Wilderness kept near the bottom at this sea- 
son. So he took a copy of Agassiz, a hand- 
line, and some bait; and, jumping into a boat, 
pulled out to the middle of the lakc, where he 
came to anchor. Then he threw overboard a 
handful of pork scraps, by way of ‘‘chum- 
ming” the fish. After this he paid out ten 
or fifteen fathoms of line, and adjusting bis 
cushion and his spectacles, opened his favor- 
ite author. He had just reached that section 
which treats of the action and effect of phos- 
phorus as a stimulant to the brain (illustrated 
by numerous eminent examples), when the gong 
sounded for breakfast. At the same time he 
felt a dull tug at his line. Hastily dropping 
the book, he hauled in, hand over hand, with 
such celerity that, before he was aware of it, the 
above represented nondescript creature stared 
him full in the face! The doctor had never 
caught a “‘laker,” but it needed no great in- 
tuitive perception to determine that this was 
clearly a fish of another color. The general 
aspect of a lake tront is white. ‘THis was de- 
cidedly black—as black as the devil. It had 
horns too, and looked something like the devil, 
only that it had a benign cast of countenance, 
and wore two white pendants under its throat, 
like the ends of a clergyman’s neck-choker. 
Tipstaff said it looked like George Francis 
Train in disguise, 

After breakfast the Club tried its hand at fly- 
fishing. Each boat carricd two persons be- 
sides the boatman. ‘Tipstaff and the doctor 
were in the same boat. Tipstaff eagerly joint- 
ed his rod, and, at the first cast, threw two 


joints into the water. When he had adjusted 
the parts, he let out more line, and, drawing 
his rod well back for a long throw, succecded | 
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in fastening his hook into the doctor’s hat. 
Then he reeled up, and at the next cast snapped 
off his tail fly, with a crack like a whip’s. This 
quite discouraged him. Dropping his rod, he 
let the flies sink to the bottom, when, lo! an 
unmistakable bite! The line ran out hand- 
somely. In his excitement and surprise, Tip- 
staff struck with all his might; for an instant a 
small sunfish dangled in mid-air, and when he 
dropped, with a delicate little splash, back into 
the water, Tipstaif discovered that his second 
joint had broken short off at the ferrule! So 
he resignedly put by the fragments, and lighted 
his pipe for a smoke. 

Meanwhile the boatman had paddled off 
some little distance, and the doctor, casting his 
flies by some chance near a cluster of lily-pads, 
saw a sudden gleam of light just where they 
dropped. In an instant a half-pound trout 
tautened the line, and darted, full tilt, for the 
pads. The doctor held on to ‘his rod with a 
will, but did not prevent the fish from entan- 
gling himself in the long, tough stems. For- 
tunately, both the line andgthe trout’s jaw were 
strong. ‘The boatman paddled to the spot, and 
pulling up the lily-pad, drew it, the trout, and 
the line together, safely, but tangled, into the 
bottom of the boat. But disaster attended 
their triumph. While they were engaged in 
securing the fish, the rod fouled, bent double, 
and snapped in the middle! 

The doctor looked at the wreck with tears in 
his eyes, and then said, resignedly, as he held 
the butt injhis hand, “This is the end of my 
split bamboo!” 

The rest of the Club met with little better 
success. They destroyed a fabulous ainount 
of tackle, and caught five small trout; and 
“what were they,” as Tipstaff said, ‘“‘among 
so many?” Vherever they went they found 
no lack of company. A dozen boats were al- 
ways on the ground before them. Nothing 
could have mitigated thcir disgust and disap- 
pointment cxcept the good dinner which they 
found provided when they returned. ‘There is 
nothing like a good dinner to soften the asper- 
ities of misfortune, especially when it is sauced 
with Champagne, and a saddle of venison and 
baked trout with cream are the pieces de resist- 
ance. 

Now Musquash was missed immediately aft- 
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er dinner; and it was simply because the fore~ 
going is a truism that the Club did not order 
the lake to be dragged at once, and the woods 
to be searched, for his dead body. Musquash 
could not have committed suicide upon a full stom- 
Every one granted that. It was equally 
improbable that an accident had befallen him, 
for he was known to be habitually cautious ; 
besides, being a lawyer, he could argue himself 
out of a scrape at once. Had there been an 
evening paper printed at St. Regis Lake, that 
day’s issue would have contained the news, 
in big type, ** Mysterious Disappearance of 
Musquash, the Counselor ;’ and his friends 
would have advertised for him. As it was, the 
mystery continued unsolved throughout the day. 

Now the fact was that the smell of venison 
at table had started him off, like a sleuth-hound, 
on the trail of blood. Avowedly, he was on 
the alert for derelict sportsmen; but this time 
he did not appear (or disappear) in the réle of 
a detective. He tooka gun with him, a guide, 
and dogs, and followed a by-path through the 
forest to Osgood’s Pond. What he did, or what 
he attempted, no deponent has ever been found 
to testify. If, indeed, ‘‘ there be tongues in 
trees,” the trees have never whispered. One 
belated sportsman averred that he saw a light 
dodging about the swamps late at night, but he 
could not determine whether it was a *¢ Jack” | 
or a Will-o’-the-wisp. ‘‘ Only 
this, and nothing more.” A 
single remark which Musquash 
himself let drop, when he ap- 
peared at the table, alive and 
well, in the morning, was all 
that seemed to afford any clew 
to his manceuvres. ‘The pur- 
port of it was this: ‘I haven't 
seen the sign of @ trout or a 
deer being caught any where 
about here since I’ve been in 
the woods, and yet the table is 
abundantly provided with trout 
and venison at every meal.” 
Then he seemed wrapped in 
thought for a moment. His 
brow knit, and his fingers 
elutched spasmodically; then 
he added, with his mouth full 
of delicious deer-meat, “If I 
only could find who it is that is 
breaking the game laws every 
day, shooting deer out of sea- 
son, I’'d prosecute em, con- 
found ’em !” 

Human nature will ont, and 
Musquash was but human, The 
dog in the manger showed more 
human nature than is generally 
credited to canines. There are 
men termed sportsmen who will 
wantonly slaughter game in sea~ 
son and out of season. It is 
to protect the game from these 
ravagers that judicious laws are 
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enacted. ‘The true sportsman needs no legis- 
lative restraint. He is the real conservator of 
thelaws, ‘Thus, the Adirondack hunter, who is 
in a great measure dependent upon the forest for 
his subsistence, thinks it a hardship that he is 
made to suffer for the sins of reckless deer-slay- 
ers; and while he does not hesitate himself to 
shoot deer out of season to supply his necessities, 
itis seldom that he can be found the ready abet- 
tor of pseudo-sportsmen. He will, indeed, ac- 
company them on hunting excursions, and, to 
all appearances, assist them in their endeavors ; 
but if the sportsman be a novice or unskillful, 
it is seldom that he will have the satisfaction 
of filling his bag. There are a thousand little 
tricks of the craft which the guide will employ 
to save the life of the deer, while apparently 
acting in good faith toward his employer. If 
this is news to any frequenter of the Adiron- 
dacks, let him put it in his pipe and smoke it in 
lieu of killikinnick. 

That evening the members of the Club saun- 
tered down to the guide house, where they en- 
countered a delegation of those forest rangers. 
Said rangers had understood that the gentle- 
men were going ‘‘in,” and wanted guides. Said 
rangers were hirsute, swarthy, raw-boned, iron- 
ribbed, and looked as though they might exist 
in regions where none but creatures with gum- 
elastic souls could counterfeit even a respecta- 
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ble appearance of life. There were guides 
of all sizes, ages, nations, and degrees: lazy 
guides, witty guides, talkative guides, low-bred 
guides, bragging guides, silent guides, bad 
guides, good guides, independent guides, hotel 
guides, sober guides, thirsty guides, gray-haired 
guides, carroty-haired guides, bald - headed 
guides, cross-grained guides, guides well rec- 
ommended and guides without a character— 
Frenchmen, Yankees, Irish, and Indians. All 


offered their services, and were ready to go any | 


where, any how, and at any time; they were 
ready to tramp it, to pack it, to boat it, to rough 
it, to take it easy, and to take it ‘straight ;” 
they knew all the best camping, hunting, and 
fishing grounds, and had been there before; 
they knew their way into any part of the Wil- 
derness, and they knew their way back. The 
Club was just on the point of making its se- 
lection, when it was startled by the unmis- 
takable voice of its worthy president upon 
the landing below, ‘The gnides recognized it 
too. 

‘*Yfallo! the professor is back,” they said. 

**If there isn’t old Fudge, you may shoot 
me!” cried Tipsy. 

There was a rush for the landing. The Club 
fell into the arms of Fudge. Fudge fell into 
the arms of the Club. It was an affecting 


meeting. The Club was surprised to see the | 


professor then and there. Was he just going 
in? Would he accompany it on its excursion 
to the Raquette? No! the professor had just 
returned from a grand tour of the lakes. 
had been out four weeks. 

‘¢T had expected you in sooner,” he said, 
‘Cand should have been pleased to join you at 
that time. The fact is, my friends, the best of 
the season is over. ‘Trolling for lake trout is 
done with. The speckled trout don’t rise much 
tothe fly. You are now betwixt hay and grass, 
so to speak. In two or three weeks more the 
trout will gather around the spring holes and 
mouths of cold brooks. Then they will take 
the fly freely, and you will enjoy good sport. 
You may also take some lake trout, still-baiting, 
with ten-fathom lines; but, for my part, I had 
as lief drag the East River for dead bodies as 
to haul fish in by main strength in that fashion. 
My time for trouting is always in the spring, 
not later than June. The trout are in best con- 
dition then, and fair game. This fishing in 
spring holes is small business, in my opinion.” 

‘* But, professor, this is the very time of the 
year that Murray’s book recommends sportsmen 
to come, and he cracks up spring-hole fishing, 
too.” 

“Perhaps he is a spring-hole fisherman. 
For my part, I regard it as a kind of slaughter 
—a sort of ichthycide in the third degree. The 
fish really don’t have a fair chance. Nature 
teaches them to swarm in those localities most 
suitable for spawning beds. You know they are 
there, and you have only to go and take them. 
They come to your hand just as a dog is tempted 
by the love of a bone. In the spring they are 


He | 


scattered about all over the lakes and streams, 
and it is then that your knowledge of the habits 
of the fish—yonr science as an angler—avyails 
you. ‘To take the beauties then is the essence 
of sport.” 

‘¢ Shall we get no fishing, then?” 

“Oh yes, my friends, lots of fishing. Asa 
rule, the more fishing the less fish.” 

‘About the flies, professor—are they very 
bad ?” 

‘Never saw them worse in my life than they 
are at this minute, But this is an exceptional 
season. They hang on late. One thing you 
may depend upon—you never can enjoy the 
perfection of fly-fishing unless you endure the 
torment of black flies; that is, indeed, except- 
ing you go in the early spring, and then the 
weather is too cold for comfort.” 

‘So you really decide not to aceompany us ?” 

‘*My friends,” said the professor, ‘if you 
always carry a baby it will never learn to walk. 
It is best that you should go alone. Practice 
and experience are the best teachers. Besides, 
I have told you already that you are too late 
for me. However, I will furnish you an ex- 
cellent substitute. Here is old Uncle Steve. 
He is the Nestor of all the guides. You ean 
depend implicitly upon him,” 

Late the following morning the Club bade 
adieu to old Fudge, and started on its tour 
of the lakes, Uncle Steve prepared the out- 
fit, which was light, since it was decided not to 
camp out much on account of the flies. (The 
distances can be so arranged that one can find 
comfortable lodgings in a sporting-house, pro- 
vided they are not overcrowded.) ‘The fleet 
comprised three boats—one large one carrying 
Uncle Steve, the doctor, and Tipstaff, and two 


| lighter ones for Nugget and Musquash, with 
| their guides. 


The Adirondack boats are sel- 
dom adapted for more than two persons, as 
they require to be built as light as possible that 
the guides may back them the easier over the 
** carries,” 

By common consent Tipsy was made quar- 
termaster of the expedition. ‘*A quartermas- 
ter,” says Tipsy, “‘is a ration-al being who keeps 
a quarter for himself and gives the balance to 
the rank and file.” He took it in charge to 
carry the liquor for the whole company, ‘‘so as 
to keep the party together, lest they should be- 
come separated and get lost.” It was pleasant 
to watch the departure of the little flotilla, with 
its chief officer at the helm of the flag-ship ar- 
rayed in the full ‘‘pomp and penelope” of his 
official station. Gayly they traversed the ex- 
panse of the lake, and then disappeared around 
a turn of the outlet. A tortnous but romantic 
passage led them into a second lake, and anon 
into a third, studded with islands and flanked 
by blue mountains. Here was a wilderness in 
all its primitive grandeur and solitude. Broods 
of young ducks started up betimes from the shel- 
tering alders that fringed the shores. King- 
fishers rattled out their screams of defiance 
from the stark branches of dead pines. Loons 
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piped in the distance. Occasionally the tawny 
outline of a deer could be detected on the shad- 
owy shores. The Club could not repress its de- 
light with the constantly shifting panorama. 

In due time Uncle Steve headed the fleet for 
the land, and ran up on the beach. A hirsute 
and shaggy being emerged from the bush, and 
approached. He moved his hands and arms 
wildly, as if making signs. The Club showed 
symptoms of alarm, and seemed inclined to fall 
back upon its quartermaster to keep up its 
spirits. It took the strange being for some 
Robinson Crusoe, or wild man of the woods. 
Its courage partially returned, however, when 
it discovered that he was only brushing away 
flies and mosquitoes; and when Uncle Steve 
introduced him as old Moses San Germong, 


it was fully reassured. * At first the old fel-| 
low didn’t seem to recognize any of the Club, | 


but when Tipsy drew the cork of his whisky- 
flask, he showed signs of intelligence. The 
Club learned that St. Germain—which was his 
real name — was to haul its boats over the 
‘tcarry.” He was to be its Moses to guide 
it through the Wilderness. He was the Cha- 
ron to ferry it over the Sticks on dry land. 
The distance was a mile and a half, and the 
way was rough—now rising a steep knoll, 
anon dropping into a gully, leading through 


bogs and quagmires, and across rotten sticks 
and decayed logs, obstructed by underbrush 
and overarched by sombre pines. Such are 
‘ carries” generally. ‘The sled could haul only 
one boat at once, and consequently, by the time 
all were over, and launched upon “ Big Clear 
Pond” (the next lake), the Club was quite ready 
to proceed. The flies had drunken and made 
merry at the expense of their best blood. Their 
patent mosquito nets, proved worse than use- 
less, and were voted a humbug. The Club 
looked, collectively, as though it had the mea- 
sles. At the ontlet of Big Clear the route for 
two miles lay through a flooded tract that bris- 
tled with more stumps than a cricket ground, 
with a channel so narrow and tortuous that, 
when they rounded a short turn, one might 
jump from the bow of the boat into the stern, 
Then they crossed a short “‘carry,” amidst 
clouds of mosquitoes and flies, and descended a 
miserable, narrow stream, called ‘‘ Ramshorn 
Creek,” a ram’s horn so crooked that, if the Is- 
raelites had had the like at Jericho, they would 
have needed to go round the city but once to 
make it tumble from sheer vertigo. Thence 
they passed into the bread and beautiful waters 
of the Upper Saranac—immortalized by artists 
and poets—and thence to Bartlett’s, a good ho- 
tel, where they rested for the night. ‘The next 
| day’s journey comprised a three-mile ‘‘ carry” 
through a venerable maple forest, and a dash- 
ing race down the darksome channel of the riv- 
er Raquette. It was a refreshing journey, free 
from all molestation of mosquitoes, protected 
from the summer sun by an overarching cano- 
py of maples and evergreens, and redolent with 
the sweet odors of balsams and pines. No 
traces of man’s presence or handiwork were 
visible here, save when a sporting party hove in 
sight. Vegetation grew rank and tangled. 
Savages and wild beasts might have lurked in 
the thickets secure from closest observation. 
Once Uncle Steve paused, and pointed to a 
prone hemlock that protruded from an alder 
copse, like a gun from a masked battery, and 
extended its gaunt length one-third across the 
stream, casting a black shadow into the depth. 
‘‘There, do you see that log? I was passing 
just here two years ago last fall, and happened 
to look at that log. It looked kinder quecr, 
like as if it was covered with brown moss. But 
it warn’t moss, by a darn sight! You can bet 
T seooted away from that log as fast as I conld, 
and drifted downstream. Just there was an old 
he panther, ten foot long, lying flat on his belly, 
waiting to drop on the backs of the deer that 
come down the run to the bank of the river! 
T hadn’t no gun, nor didn’t need any (though 
I'd have liked to kill the critter), for the min- 
ute the varmint found I seed him, he slinked 
back down the log, and giving a jump clean over 
them alder-bushes, dove out of sight into the 
woods,” 

The narrative shortened the breath of the in- 
terested listeners, who were sensibly relieved to 
learn that such highwaymen of the woods were 
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seldom seen nowadays. ‘The 
next noteworthy incident occurred 
while the party halted for lunch 
at the mouth of a cold brook, A 
boat came jauntily down the 
stream. ‘There was nothing re- 
markable about the boat itself; 
but it was loaded deeply with two 
large chests and several bales of 
‘ canvas, probably tents, besides a 
miscellaneous collection of cook- 
ing utensils, guns, and rods. In 
the stern was a figure, upright, 
with skull-cap, eye-glass, mutton- 
chop whiskers, snuff-colored sport- 
ing. suit, and kids, ‘The fignre 
moved neither to right nor left, 
but drew a basilisk focus full on 
the Club with its eye-glass, and 
eyed it intently as it passed. 
The Club saluted with the greet- 
ings customary under the circum- 
stances, but it spoke never a word. 
Only when it apparently became 
satisfied that the Club didn’t owe 
it any thing, and was otherwise 
beneath its notice, did it avert its 
supercilious gaze. This figure was 
an English tourist ‘* doing” the 


Adirondacks! Such curiosities 
are occasionally, though seldom, 


seen, as Uncle Steve said of the 
panther. This cavalier treatment 
hurt the Club’s feelings so that 
it couldn’t eat! ; 

After this they pulled down 
the river to Setting-Pole Rapids— 
a romantic stretch of foaming wa- 
ter—where they caught some fine trout with 
bait. Then they retraced their steps as far as 
Big Tupper Lake, which they had passed on 
their way down. There are several houses 
near the outlet of Big Tupper, two or three 
of which are kept as hotels for sportsmen. 
These happening to be filled, the Club had to 
camp out for the night. It was its first ex- 
perience, and it was naturally a little nerv- 
ous. ‘The first alarm was shortly after dark. 
Tipsy had some fine old Scotch ale put up in 
stone bottles. The bottles were in a rubber 
bag, and the bag was in the stern of the boat. 
Uncle Steve volunteered to go for the beer, 
and straightway disappeared in the darkness. 
While he was gone, the Club became absorbed 
ina game of euchre. The sexton had won two 
games, and was in the act of turning trumps, 
when a series of loud reports, close at hand, 
startled the party to their feet. Groans fol- 
lowed, 

*<TInjuns!” shouted the doctor, and seized 
his gun, 

All seized weapons and rushed in the di- 
rection of the sound. Presently they came 
upon the prostrate body of Uncle Steve. 
Close at hand lay the bag, boiling over with 
froth. ‘The sexton hastily took position be- 
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side the beer, ready to extend his professional 
services. 

“Frelp!” cried Uncle Steve. 

“¢What’s the matter ?” 

‘‘Darned if I know!” murmured the suffer- 
er, faintly, as he recovered his pins. An ex- 
amination solved the mystery. All the bottles 
had burst with one grand simultaneous explo- 
sion! The weather being warm, and the road 
somewhat rough, the beer had worked. The 
bag was air-tight and slung over Steve's back; 
hence the concussion was tremendous, and fol- 
lowed by a violent fit of nervous prostration. 
The -loss of the ale, under the circumstances, 
was irremediable ; it was disheartening. Whis- 
ky was the only substitute the commissariat 
afforded—the only consolation at hand to re- 
vive their downcast spirits. So they kindled 
the camp-fire into a ruddy blaze, heated water, 
and made hot slings, with which they com- 
forted the inner man. ‘Their pipes were pro- 
duced and lighted, and while they drank inspi- 
ration from the weed and grain, Tipsy sang this 
pan in praise of Bacchus, the mellow deity: 


“Talk not to me of temperance joys, 
Nor of teetotal vows— 
I drink a drink that’s fit for gods, 
Which common-sense allows. 
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And he who would not drink with me 
Is sure a senseless noddy; 

For oh! true rapture’s only found 
In drinking Whisky Toddy. 


“Tt oils the hinges of the tongue; 

To fancy gives the rein; 

From it the noblest thoughts have sprung; 
It soothes the lover's paiu; 

It throws a glow o'er every sense; 
It cheers and warms the body; 

He's wrapping flannel round his heart 
Who drinks of Whisky Toddy!” 


By this time the bibulous bard had become 
so exhilarated by the combined influence of 
the whisky and the ‘divine afflatus” that he 
was ready to head a scouting expedition to 
the neighboring honses and camps. He failed, 
however, to muster any recruits. The Club 
declined peremptorily, and so he departed sodus, 
Toward midnight the Club, whose senses were 
keenly on the qué vive, was aroused from its 
fitful slumbers by strange noises in the adja- 
cent underbrush. ‘They were something un- 
earthly—a combination of groans, coughs, yelps, 
and sneezes, followed by hissing sounds like 
steam escaping. The doctor, who had been 
reading “‘ Murray,” bethought him of the ghost 
of ‘*Phantom Falls.” The sexton, speaking 
from experience, maintained that ghosts were 
noiseless. Musqnash suggested owls. ‘Is 
it,” said he, 

‘tThe moody owl that shrieks? 


Or is it that sound betwixt laughter and scream, 
The voice of the demon that haunts the stream?” 


“Tt may be panthers,” hinted the sexton, 
“‘Tet us awaken the guides.” 


“No, not yet,” said Musquash. ‘‘ Let us 
sce what we can do first ourselves. ‘Murray’ 
says, you know, that ‘a stick, piece of bark, or 
tin plate shied in the direction of the noise, will 
scatter them like cats.’ Ill show you the pas- 
sage in the morning. Now let’s have at them, 
boys!” : 

This advice was immediately followed. A 
volley of old boots, tin plates, empty bottles, 
and chunks of wood went crashing into the 
brush. A moment of silence followed, and 
then the sounds were repeated again. The 
commotion had now aroused the guides, who 
seized some pieces of blazing bark and boldly 
advanced. The object of their consternation 
and search was soon discovered. It was only 
poor Tipsy, their comrade, all unconscious, and 
wrapped in sonorous slumbcrs ! 

.... Just here the record of the Club becomes 
somewhat misty: nor does it appear to have 
been subsequently kept with that nice regard 
for dates and coherent narrative that charac- 
terized it at first. It is made up mainly of per- 
sonal incidents and comments of little interest 
to any but the Club. It seems that it fol- 
lowed the route usually taken by the most 
enthusiastic of tourists, visiting all the large 
lakes and streams on its way to Raquette. It 
ascended exceeding high mountains and sur- 
veyed the illimitable panorama of sky-splitting 
peaks and deeply embosomed lakes. It pen- 
etrated forbidden fastnesses and stirred up the 
old hermits that had hoped to find eternal se- 
clusion from the eyes of men. It left newspa- 
pers at Stony Brook stuck up in a crotch near 
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the spring where old Calkins eame down to 
drink, that he might know the war was over 
and Grant elected President, It visited Grave's 
Lodge on Big Tupper Lake, where it found all 
the little nick-nacks of civilization, It caught 
big trout at the foot of Bog River Falls, fight- 
ing flies meanwhile, whose voracity and persist- 
ency not all the smudges and tar-and-oil pre- 
ventives could diminish or disperse. It ex- 
amined the traces of the old military bridge of 
Revolutionary days, which was thrown across 
the Raquette near the head of Long Lake— 
Long Lake, magnificent in its broad expanse 
of water and the ever-changing outline of its 
shores. It visited the picturesque camps of 
ardent sportsmen, whose snowy canvas tents at 
times relieved the solitude of the wilderness re- 
treats, It partook of the famous pancakes which 
Mother Johnson prepares at Raquette Falls for 
the deleetation of her guests, and took ‘‘plane 
board” in the carpenter shop of Uncle Palmer. 
Not a single place recommended by ‘‘ Mur- 
ray” or suggested by its attentive guides was 
omitted. 

At Raquette Lake the Club fonnd numer- 
ous camps. One, more pretentious than the 
rest, attracted its attention. It was built of 
boards, and thatched with split shingles. It 
wore an air of domestic comfort not usually 
found in bachelor quarters. Besides, there 


were certain nondescript garments of flimsy 
texture hung on the neighboring bushes, that 
betokened the indubitable presence of females. 
Bouquets and wreatbs of flowers adorned the 
gables of the shanty. 


When the Club ap- 


proached it was met by a jolly, sun-burnt 
sportsman, whose weight might have been one 
hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois. The 
stranger started in perceptible surprise. 

‘Well, now, I swear to thunder,” said he, 
‘Cif this ain’t cute! Who'd ’a expected to have 
seen you here? Don’t you know me? Why, 
I'm the thin, consumptive cuss that you said 
was going to come out of the little eend of the 
horn! “Twould take a pretty good sized horn 
now, I guess. But come in. TIlere’s our old 
friend, the katydid.” 

There, indeed, stood the fair little corre- 
spondent of the Lively Midge, with her dear 
little arms up to the elbows in flour. 

‘You aro just the person I wish to see,” 
she said to Tipstaff, when she had saluted the 
rest of the party. ‘‘ All of our compary have 
gone off after berries for my pies; and just as 
soon as I have mixed this dough I shall want 
you to go with me to gather pond-lilies—for 
we are to have a little spree to-night. Now 
you will, won’t you? That’s a good ducky!” 

Tipsy was embarrassed. He had seen very 
little female company for the last three weeks, 
and the sensation was altogetber novel. How- 
ever, he held himself in readiness; and pres- 
ently a lithe little figure, in short frock and 
Bloomer trowsers, with a soft felt hat thrust 
jauntily over her tresses, and a tin cup strapped 
around her waist, tripped down to the cockle- 
shell of a boat that waited for them. 

“Now, Mr. Tipstaff, I want you to pull me 
right across to yonder little cove that you see 
by that big rock. We ought to go over in two 
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minutes.” And the sylph seated herself grace- 
fully in the stern, without any undue flourish 
of petticoats or tiresome adjusting of folds, 

Tipsy blushed crimson. He was ashamed 
to confess that he didn’t know hew to row. 

“Oh, never mind! Take my seat, and I'll 
pull you over. You shall be the rudder, and 
I'll be the compass. Won't that be jolly? 
Now steer, and keep your eye steadily on me,” 

What a fix for a sensitive young bachelor! 
Tipsy never knew exactly how he got over the 
lake, nor how they ever managed to find such 
a boat-load of pond-lilics. It must have taken 
a long time to gather them, 

The record abruptly ends here. The siren 
enticed the original memorialist away into 
some forest recess, and it is quite possible that 
he is hopelessly lost. No mention is subse- 
quently made of him. ‘There is, however, a 
supplementary chapter in a different handwrit- 
ing. It purports to give the proceedings of 
the last meeting of the Raquette Club, and is 
dated at Raquette Lake, August 1. 

The sexton offered a resolution to dissolve 
the Club then and there—that it adjourn sine 
die, and bequeath all its accoutrements and 
paraphernalia to old Fudge, its founder. 

“*T find,” he said, ‘‘that I have no taste for 
these things. For my part, I had rather offi- 


tale. 


ciate at one first-class funeral than catch all 
the trout in the Adirondacks. One can oceu- 
py his time to advantage in my business. If 
he can’t do better, he can learn the dead lan- 
guages, and study Latin off of old tombstones,” 

The doctor remarked that camp life was like 
every thing else. It was no doubt very well for 
those who liked it and understood it. ‘‘ But,” 
said he, ‘it don’t seem to agree with me. JI 
don’t see that eating fish, and making perpetu- 
al Lent and Friday of one’s existence, is a-going 
to help one’s brains. Besides, here I've broken 
fifty dollars’ worth of rods and tackle, cau’ght 
no trout, swallowed a peck of dirt and ashes in 
this savage mode of cooking and eating, and 
been devoured by flies and all manner of in- 
sects. Look at my ears now; if they swell 
much larger I shall begin to think I made an 
ass of myself by coming into the woods at 
all!” 

Mnusquash remarked: “I’ve followed ‘ Mur- 
ray implicitly, and here’s the result. Youknow 
what the Scripture saith—‘If the blind lead 
the blind, both shall fall into the ditch togeth- 
er.” And HERE WE ARE! I move we adjourn. 
I want to go home!” 

Carried unanimously, 

The historian has now got to the end of his 
What will he do with it ? 


“WHAT WILL Ge DO wiTH ITY” 
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OANTERBURY OATHEDRAL. 


CANTERBURY.—I. 

EFORE making a modern pilgrimage to 

Canterbury, the pilgrim will do well to vis- 
it the old Tabard inn, two minutes’ walk from 
the Southwark end of London Bridge, where 
Chaueer and his jolly eomrades gathered for a 
similar expedition five hundred yearsago, But 
he who has read that gem of American humor, 
Hawthorne’s “Celestial Railway,” will be im- 
pressed by the fact that Mr. Smooth-it-away 
and his fellow-directors, who bridged the Slough 
of Despond, and tunneled the Hill Difficulty, 
have been hard at work in providing swift trains 
to take one in an hour or two along the road 
over which the Canterbury pilgrims once jogged 
on their two days’ journey. Just across the 
river he will see the grand arch of the Cannon 
Street Station, he will pass by that of London 
Bridge, and under one of the viaducts that bear 
the trains over the house-tops, and, when he 
turns in from High Street to see the ancient 
Tabard, he will find nearly all of it transformed 
into a railway office. The old inn is still, how- 
ever, partly an inn. The tap-room is in an an- 


[Norr.— The writer of ‘South-Coast Saunterings 
in England” regrets that he has been misled, by a 
very circumstantial account with which he met, into 
stating, in a former article, that Mr. Carlyle is in receipt 
of a pension from the English government. Such, he 
is now assured, is not the case.] 


cient house connected with it; and the Tabard 
proper is divided up into dismal chambers con- 
taining beds, which are let out to drovers and 
marketers at one shilling per night. <A great 
fire which occurred in the neighborhood in 
1676, only stayed by blowing up six hundred 
houses, destroyed, some say, the inn of Chan- 
cer’s time; other authorities maintain that it 
kindly spared this one hostelry, so that we have 
it about as it was in Chaucer’s time. I can 
not decide; the antiquity of the present build- 
ing is certainly very great. The large tap-room 
in whieh the pilgrims, if the last-named opinion 
be true, enjoyed their ‘‘’alf-and-’alf” of ale and 
piety, is now divided by a partition, making two 
bedrooms, in which the hard-worked rustics 
sleep, no doubt without many dreams of the 
queer old stories haunting every niche around 
them. The ancient host, the immortal ‘ Har- 
ry Bailly,” is at present succeeded by an affa- 
hle young man, William Stevens by name, who 
is very proud of the antiquity of his place, and 
has even, I believe, ventured to disturb the 
minds of his present customers by restoring the 
name ‘‘Tabard,” in place of ‘ Talbot,” the 
name by which it has been known these two 
centuries. The original Tabard signified the 
stately, sleeveless coat of that name worn by 
noblemen in early days, afterward by heralds 
| as a kind of livery, and which has now disap- 
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peared. “albot is adog. Until about twenty 
years ago there was an old sign on the house 
inscribed, “This is the Inne where Sir Jeffry 
Chaucer and the nine-and-twenty pilgrims lay 
in their journey to Canterbury, anno 1383,” 
There is still over it all that remains of a large 
sign-board which once bore a painting of the 
pilgrims setting out on their jonrney, the work 
of Blake. There is an old etching on copper 
of this painting, which I have seen. It is full 
of spirit and character, On the board strong 
imaginations still trace out some of the fig- 
ures. I could only see the head of a horse, 
a big tankard tilted up to a mouth, and the 
head and part of the décolleté bust of the Wife 
of Bath, who, after her five husbands, was evi- 
dently regarded by Blake as ready to take the 
sixth, 

In the tap-room, where I stopped a while, 
there was a collection of eight or ten men and 
one woman, all of the rough and poor kind, who 
were engaged in eating their mid-day cheese 
and drinking beer. ‘The woman had a bruised 
eye, probably received from the low-browed fel- 
low by whose side she sat silently as he devoured 
some sausages. The interest of the company 
seemed more or less absorbed in a hot disputa- 
tion going on between a low, thick-set, gray- 
haired fellow in his shirt-sleeves anda vehement, 
black-bearded working-man, on the existence 
of a God. ‘*Men may go on, and go on,” ex- 
claimed the latter, “saying what they please 
bout blievin’ this an’ blievin’ thet; but wat’s 
the fust thing a man says wen ’c gets flat ’n ‘is 
back ‘ith illness ’n pain? Wat's ’e call out 
then?” ‘*Lord ’eve mussy upon me!” chimed 
in a sympathizer. ‘You may well say thet,” 
continned the speaker, pointing the statement by 


cramming his mouth full of a dark-looking sub- 


stance which he seemed to enjoy. “ But,” re- 
turned the atheist, seizing on one of the few op- 
portunities allowed him bythe occasional spiking 
of his antagonist’s mouth with food— but wut 


I'd like to know is why, ef ther’s a God, why does | 


he /et a feller fall flat of ’is back ’ith all sorts of 
pains?” ‘Thet’s wut none ov ns knows no- 
thin’ ’t all about. But wen a man is taken 
down a-groanin’ ’e’s sure to call on God to help 
him.” “Yes, an’ he may call an’ call,” sneered 
the old intidel, walking over to the fire, and 
squaring his back to it; “but is theumatiz will 
go on fur all that, least the doctor kin cure ’im.” 
‘* Hi don’t blieve,” retorted the other, ‘‘as ’ow 
Godamity sends all the hevil things a-goin’ on 
in this ’ere hearth. Hi don’t blieve ‘e sends a 
man ’ere to commit murder an’ get ‘anged furt.” 
“Must be a bad lot ef ’e does!” called ont a 
youth from the further end of theroom. “And 
yet,” rejoined the remorseless skeptic, “doesn’t 
the Bible say God hardened Pharaoh’s heart ?” 
The theist was somewhat staggered by this, hay- 
ing, I inferred, originally taken his stand on the 
Bible. He fought shy of the question raised, 
and returned to his allegation that all men called 
on God when they were in tronble. I left him 
fighting it out on that line, and went to explore 


the old inn, thinking what the ghosts of the old 
pilgrims, who journeyed to have their aches 
healed at the shrine of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, must, if they haunt the Tabard, think of 
the discussions which have taken the place of 
their pious tales. Yet I could uot help think- 
ing that there was a logical thread running 
through the centuries, and connecting those who 
went in those days 


“The holy blissful martyr for to seek 
That them hath holpen when that they were sick,” 


and that terribly large number of the poor in 
England who refuse to believe in a God who, 
after the petitions of centnries, still leaves them 
in their wretchedness. ‘They who dogmatized 
about that whereof they knew nothing, and per- 
suaded—as some would now persuade—suffer- 
ing men and women that the course of Nature 
is arbitrary, and may be altered by human gen- 
uflexions and prostrations, planted those seeds 
of atheism, whose dreary fruits can wither and 
fall only under the purer faith which is depend- 
ent on no private interests, which does not look 
upon the Infinite through the pin-hole of self, 
but eries—as no doubt many a poor sufferer in 
these hovels does, voicelessly—‘‘Thongh He 
freeze, though He starve me, yet will I trust in 
Him!” 

Though living in an age when the purer spirit 
of Christianity was hopelessly imprisoned in the 
ritual, with which it had become invested—when 
priests carefully selected the ore instead of its 
metal for the building of their shrines—it is 
wonderful how far old Chancer saw beyond 
these things. Even while he used the dross 
for the frame of his picture, the picture itself 
has many tints of the reformed faith which was 
to appear six generations later. ‘The old Ox- 
onian heretic, and anthor of the “Book of 
Martyrs,” John Fox, wrote a remarkable pas- 
sage about this, 

‘‘T marvel,” he says, ‘*to consider this, how 
that the bishops, condemning and abolishing all 
manner of English books and treatises which 
might bring the people to any light of knowl- 
edge, did yet authorize the works of Chaucer to 
remain still, and to be occupied, who, no doubt, 
saw in religion as much almost as we do now, 
and nttereth in his works no less, and seemeth 
to be a right Wicklivian, or else there was never 
any; and that all his works almost, if they be 
thoroughly advised, will testify (albeit it be done 
in mirth and covertly),” 

He also knew of certain persons who, “by 
reading Chancet’s works, were brought to the 
true knowledge of religion.” A spiritual de- 
scendant of this sixteenth-century worthy, who 
bore his name, the late W. J. Fox, wrote a bean- 
tiful paraphrase of Chaucer's last composition, 
written on his death-bed, “when he was in 
great anguish,” which was set to music by Miss 
Flower, and is now a favorite hymn in several 
London chapels. I yield to the temptation to 
quote it here, as it will probably be new to 
nearly all my readers: 
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“Britain's first poet, 
Famous old Chaucer, 
Swan-like, in dying, 
Sung his last song, 
When, at his heart-strings, 
Death’s hand was strong: 


““*From false crowds fleeing, 
Dwell with soothfastness ; 
Prize more than treasure 
Hearts true and brave. 

Truth to thine own heart 
Thy soul shall save. 


“¢Prust not to fortune; 
Be not o’ermeddling ; 
Thankful receive, then, 
Good that God gave. 
Truth to thine own heart 
Thy soul shall save. 


“¢Farth is a desert; 
Thon art a pilgrim; 
Led by thy spirit, 
Truth from God crave. 
Truth to thine owu heart 
Thy soni shall save.’ 


‘‘Dead through long ages, 
Famous old Chancer; 
Still the monition 
Sonnds from his grave— 
‘Truth to thine own heart 
Thy son] shall save.’” 


One of the bravest and most eloqnent of 
American preachers—Octavins Frothiugham— 
once uttered a great discourse on ‘‘ The Creeds 
of the Poets.” He might have called it the 
Creed of the Poets, for, in all time, they have 
but one creed substantially. When Wordsworth 
heard Coleridge accused of atheism he remark- 
ed that he had always found Coleridge’s atheism 
very much like his (Wordsworth’s) Christianity. 
The poets stand on the peaks of Humanity’s 
mountain range, and the same light it is that 
shines from summit to summit—though purple 
on one, golden or silvern on another—the same 
light, causing them to stand in the perspective 
of generations as the many-hned eolumns sus- 


taining the dome of azure beneath which true | 


spirits ever kneel and aspire. 

About the close of the seventeenth eentury— 
and that is not a very long time in the life of a 
people—all this region called The Borough was 
the thick of London. Instead of the dozen or 
more splendid bridges which now span the 
Thames, there was then but the one crazy old 
London Bridge, which connected Southwark 
with “the city.” In this direction the crowd- 
cd population was dammed up, and, beyond, 
the roads passed through swamps infested with 
wild beasts and wilder highwaymen. Now the 
same roads pass among pleasant homes and 
villas; and the swarming Borough is to a sad 
extent populated with men and women who 
seem to have inherited the instincts of both 
beast and highwayman, One must not walk 
here with a watch-chain dangling at his waist- | 
coat, nor stray too far off the high street. ‘The | 
district is, in fact, to a great extent, ruled by a 
gang of thieves, who have their own laws, and 
the police have to compromise with them, ) 
These thieves are gregarious—indeed are com- | 
munists. 


as to keep together. Every crime has about 
twenty of them, more or less, concerned in it. 
They do not care much for prisons, but detest the 


| Refuge; ehicfly, as one of them frankly said of 


late, because at the Refuge “one can’t get pipes 
and beer; they asks you questions about your- 
self, over and over again; they inakes you say 
your prayers; and they makes you wash.” For- 
tunately for the wayfarer, they don’t approve 
of crimes of violence, and one who can’t com- 
mit a burglary without stunning a housekeeper 
is regarded as a bungler. Murder is tabooed, 
because it produces a long inquiry, and gets 
them in the hands of lawyers and newspapers. 
After all, they are great cowards. One of them 
once paid my house a visit. Nothing conld 
exceed the skill with which he climbed over the 
porch to the second-floor, opened the window, 
opened every drawer and closet, and collected 
all the valuables to take away; but the step of 
a servant-girl on the stairway caused him to 
depart in a twinkling the way he came, without 
taking a thing with him. ‘The heroine of the 
Borough gang is a woman called “ Cast-iron 
Poll,” who is better known to the public than 
the Queen. She has been committed to prison 
fifty-three times. Sometimes she gets tired of 
the monotony of her den, and, resolving to go 


-to prison, visits a policeman, and asks to be 


locked up. The policeman declines, on the 
ground that there is no charge. ‘‘No charge? 
Dll soon make one!” she replies; and woe be 
to the unhappy wight she first meets. She is 
sure to attack him with tooth and nail, or to 
pilfer the first thing she sees, and proceeds to 
pass her month of laziness in prison. The po- 
lice are in absolnte terror when the day of her 
release arrives. It is sure to be celebrated as 
thieves alone know how to celebrate such events. 
On the whole, the forms in which the old heroic 
days of Robin Hood survive are not romantic, 
but they are very real. 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Railroad 
keeps pretty closely to the old road by which 
the pilgrims of old journeyed to Canterbury. 
But one who in this busy world has the time, 
would find it a pleasant pedestrian tour to 
start from the Tabard, and, following the old 
Kent road, make the journey in three days. 
The old road was once lined with way-side 
crosses and columned Madonnas, which have 
now made way for the park gates and ivied 
mansions which represent the latter-day faith 
of England. As I once turned aside from the 
old road as it passes Blackheath, to enter the 
embowered home of John Stuart Mill, it seemed 
very likely that the most modern thinker of 
England was probably pursuing his studies on 
aspot which might have once held its way-side 
altar; but it could never have been more con- 
secrated than this beantiful home now is to the 
young and earnest minds of England. In his 
company I passed a beautiful day, wandering 
farther on the same road past Chiseliurst Com- 
mon, as far as St. Mary’s Cray—which, I take 


They will pay the highest rents so| it, was originally St. Mary’s Grace—a spot, 
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probably, where the Virgin’s favor was espe- 
cially besought by pilgrims. If Chaucer's last 
words—“ Truth thee shall deliver ’tis no drede” 
—hbe true, there never was one concerning 
whose destiny there need be so little ‘‘ dread” 
as that of this man, than whom the air is not 
more transparent nor the flower he bends lov- 
ingly over more genuine. Not the devoutest 
pilgrim that ever passed Blackheath Park but 
might have found a true brother in this man, 
whom Westminster removed from Parliament 
for heresy. Never have I known one whose 
lightest word or look more betokened truth, nor 
a more profoundly and tenderly reverent mind. 
That which really enabled Mr. Smith’s money 
to buy up Westminster was the ten pounds 
given by Mr. Mill to enable Bradlaugh, ‘the 
atheist,” to carry on his canvass for the repre- 
sentation of Northampton. Bradlaugh is in- 
deed an atheist; but Mr. Mill knows, as well 
as do others, that there are many such in 
England, and he does not think that it will 
dohim, or his comrades, or any body else, any 
good that their religious opinions should shut 
them out from representation. . 

The loss of Mr. Mill from the Commons was 
keenly felt by many of the members, chiefly on 
account of the personal relations which had been 
disturbed. It was only the knowledge that he 
would not accept a seat so obtained which, to 
my knowledge, prevented one meinber from re- 
signing in order that a vacancy might be made 
for his return. While he was in Parliament, 
Mr. Mill gave his services to the public work 
with absolute fidelity. Althongh residing near- 
ly fifteen miles from Westminster Hall—his 
house being also a mile from the railway sta- 
tion—no weather prevented his constant at- 
tendance; and even when the debates were 
dullest, and their subject comparatively unim- 
portant, he would remain in his seat until late 
in the night, when he could only reach home in 
the small hours by a special conveyance. In 
the dining-room adjoining the House he would 
generally be found at six o’clock, surrounded 
by his particular friends, John Bright, Peter 
Taylor, and others, and was the life of the ta- 
ble. His wit on such occasions has a freedom 
and play which the severe nature of his works 
would not lead one to expect ; and it would be 
hard to find a more genial companion. His 
bon-mots, whispered below the gangway during 
the debates, which were sure to go the rounds, 
are still remembered; as when he suggested 
that the member withdrawn by the redistribu- 
tion of seats from Honiton ought in justice to be 
given to St. Bees. He entered the House with 
the reputation of a theorist; he has left be- 
hind him the reputation of being one of the 
most practical men that body everhad, Though 
it is certain that no loss has been more mourned 
by the members themselves, Mr. Mill by no 
means feels it in the same way. On the con- 
trary, I found him almost jubilant at his return 
to his old pursuits; and he said that the re- 
covery of the disposal of his own time was an 


incalculable relief to him. In the long walk 
which it was my privilege to have with him, to 
which I have already referred, his conversation 
seemed to me wonderful for the range of knowl- 
edge and sympathy which it implied. Whether 
it was philology or the Church, physical science 
or the American war, he seemed equally wise 
and unerring in his information and instinct. 
He was particularly elated at the triumph of 
the anti-slavery cause in America, It is a 
grand proof, he thought, of the power of a just 
cause to uplift and inspire those who adhere to 
it, that the movement against slavery, begin- 
ning with a few ordinary men, whom it made 
eloquent and strong, at length gathered to it 
men of learning and genius. 

I was very much interested to observe in 
Mr, Mill the tendency to follow things to their 


roots, archzzologically, as well as philosophical- 
ly. Thus he traced much of the conservative 
habit of mind in France and England to the 
ancestor-worship of the East. 

The worship of ancestors preserves its great- 
est strength in China, and there conservatism 
attains its maximum. ‘To copy the beliefs, the 
habits of one’s grandfather is natural to one 
who believes his grandfather is jealously watch- 
ing him near by, and, what is more, that the old 
gentleman, as dogmatic as ever, is in a position 
to punish and reward. But few recognize how 
powerful the same sentiment still is in Europe. 
During his residence at Avignon he had been 
amazed to see how completcly even elderly peo- 
ple are often tyrannized over by their aged pa- 
rents, The majority of French people, even after 
they have families of their own, never think of 
doing any thing opposed by their parents. ‘The 
French law gives the parent power to control 
his sons or daughters in many most important 
matters—inarriage, for instance—long after ma- 
jority. In England ancestor-worship is miti- 
gated, but not dead. In many families political 
and religious opinions are as hereditary as their 
estates. And in our endowed schools and in- 
stitutions the present generation is directed and 


educated by men who, should they return from 
the grave, would not recognize the country, ex- 
cept for the anachronisms preserved about their 
own bequests. 

In speaking of M. Comte, of whom he was 
one of the earlicst students in England, and to 
support whom he contributed, with Mr. Grote 
and others, Mr, Mill expressed a deep sense of 
the importance of that philosopher’s contribn- 
tions to modern thought, and at the same time 
radical disagreement with many of his views. 
He valued highly his generalization concerning 
the three stages of thought through which phe- 
nomena—Theological, Metaphysical, and Scien- 
tific—passed, but could not agree with the clas- 
sification of sciences into higher and lower. No 
man could say that any kind of knowledge is 
relatively lower than another, or what mighty 
results may spring from the seemingly insignifi- 

cant discovery. The pebble which a geologist 
‘may hunt for week after week, the petty insect, 
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may be the needed link in the chain of knowl- 
edge, and may revolutionize thought. So that 
Browning’s friend who 
“wears out his eyes, 
Slighting the stupid joys of sense, 
In patient hope that, ten years hence, 


‘Somewhat completer,’ he may say, 
‘My list of coleoptera,’” 


may really prove a greater help to mankind 
than the most eminent sociologist. With re- 
gard to M. Comte’s religious views, Mr. Mill 
partially anticipated Professor Huxley’s descrip- 
tion of them, as ‘‘ Catholicism minus Christiani- 
ty,” by remarking that the form which his (M. 
Comte’s) religious ideas had taken show how 
powerful the influence of Catholicism still is 
over the most advanced French thonght. M. 
Comte knew nothing of the various forms of 
Protestant organization, else what bears so 
striking a resemblance to the Catholic organi- 
zation might have resembled the Presbyterian 
or some other less rigid and centralized system. 
The most radical defect, however, which he 
found in M. Comte’s philosophy was, if I re- 
member, his conventional view of the right 
position and education of woman. It was plain 
to me that Mr. Mill’s hope for the future of so- 
ciety is primarily connected with his expecta- 
tion of a fuller infusion of the feminine nature 
into it; and that he thinks there is a growing 
perception that our unmitigatedly male civiliza- 
tion is becoming dreary and fruitless. It has 
done its stem-work, but the tree now requires 
something finer than tough fibre. Soldiering 
is no longer the chicf end of man. We are all 
thinking of some new departure for society, 
and what is left to be tried but the educated 
woman power ? 

But I must not forget that my Mecca is not 
Blackheath Park just now, but Canterbury. 
Yet we must in cach age be allowed our own 
Meccas. Are there not a little off the high- 
road to Canterbury the Drnidical remains near 
Rochester, and ‘‘ Kit’s Coty House”—a grand 
solitary cromlech almost as mysterious as the 
sphinx —where pilgrims made their way a 
thousand years before Canterbury ever heard a 
Christian chant? Our age worships thought, 
and finds its healing shrines at Concord, Faring- 
ford, Chelsea, Blackheath Park, and the like, 
Nay, the brightest light about Canterbury at this 
day is that which it has borrowed from its poet- 
pilgrim ; and when Dean Stanley was transferred 
from the old see to Westminster Abbcy, he 
placed a memorial stained window in the latter 
which had nothing to do with the saints, but is 
called **The Chancer Window.” And a no- 
ble monument it is too, if the reader will allow 
me to make one pause more, before proceeding 
on our pilgrimage to Canterbury, to say a word 
concerning this last ornament of the old Abbey. 
The window is placed immediately over the 
tomb where Chaucer’s dust reposes. It was de- 
signed by Waller, and executed by Baillie and 
Mayer, last year, in London, and shows that 
work of that kind can be as well done here as 


on the Continent. At the base are pictures of 
the pilgrims setting out from London, and their 
arrival at Canterbury. Above are two medal- 
lions, representing Chauccr receiving his com- 
mission in 1372, from Edward III., to the Doge 
of Genoa, and his reception by the latter. At 
the apex is represented, allegorically, as two 


| ladies, one in white the other in green, *‘’The 


Floure and the Leafe.” ‘‘ As they which hon- 
our the Flower, a thing fading with every blast, 
are such as look for beauty and worldly pleas- 
ure; but they that honour the Leaf, which 
abideth with the root, notwithstanding the win- 
ter storms, are they which follow virtue and 
during qualities, without regard to worldly re- 
spects.” In the spandrels and traccries are 
heraldries, and portraits of Edward III., and 
Philippa, Gower, and John of Gaunt, Wycliffe 
and Strode—Chaucer’s contemporaries. ‘They 
are fringed with the arms of England, France, 
Hainault, Lancaster, Castile, and Leon. At 
the bottom is written ‘‘ Geoffrey Chaucer, died 
A.D. 1400,” and beneath all four lines from the 
“* Balaide of gode Counsaile :” 

‘Flee fro the press, and dwell with soth fastnesse, 

Suftise unto thy gode thongh it be small;” 


& % % & * * ad 


‘That thee is sent receyve in buxomnesse; 
The wrastling for this world asketh a fall.” 


There is a still, religious light about the win- 
dow, which may well denote the quiet beauty 
with which the sacred stream of thought flows 
ever through the ages, shining above the mould- 
ering monuments of kings, luminous after their 
strifes and ambitions are forgotten. Little did 
King Edward ITI. dream that in the end he 
might be chiefly remembered as the monarch 
who recognized Chaucer! 

As we stand bencath the poetic arches which 
vault above the tombs of the poets of whose 
dust Westminster Abbey is the shrine, they 
must stiffen a little, and the tombs must wax 
fewer and blacker, ere the view dissolves into 
Canterbury Cathedral. Arriving in that an- 
cient city—it is only a town, but a cathedral 
makes a “city” in England—we would like to 
put up at the old inn where Chaucer's pilgrims 
stopped; but alas it was burned a few years 
ago, and only a bit of the wall has been pre- 
served in the smart new dry-goods shop which 
is its phenix. So we stop at the Fountain Inn, 
which has long been a favorite hostelry. There 
is a tradition that there was once a fountain 
somewhere about it; of course it dried up when 
the Catholic archbishop left. Hastening to see 
the Cathedral one will pause before an old gate, 
once splendid, now decaying, from which the 
statues have fallen away (even the English cli- 
mate is hostile to images). The most discov- 
erable thing on the gate is a big papal tiara, 
now split in two. Passing beneath the arch, a 
sudden splendor breaks upon the eye. It were, 
indeed, hard to find the match of Canterbury 
Cathedral, as to its exterior, though its interior 
issomewhatcold. More especially is that grand 
central tower, which seemed to Erasmus a pil- 
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‘Provéd thee — and 


—saw—thy works,’ 


Then again, in ‘To 


whom I sware in my 


wrath’ — there posi- 
tively must be more 
emphasis on sware.” 
It was really very re- 
markable to listen to 
these little fellows— 
the oldest of them 
could not have been 
more than twelye— 
as they sang with ac- 
curacy and feeling the 
grand music of Han- 
del, and even the sub- 
tle and complex com- 
positions of Spohr, 
Whether there be at 


Canterbury the coun- 
terpart of the Sacred 


THE UNDEROROFT. 


lar of cloud, guiding pilgrims for many miles 
around, impressive. A tower of defense for one 
age, it stood as a tower of vision in another ; 
but it is now only a huge monument of dead 
conflicts and faded visions, for, on trying to get 
to the top of it, Iwas told that the steps had long 
been too rickety, and no one had gained any 
outlook from it these many years. I could not 
help remembering that its present dean has dis- 
covered that it is even harder to get any grand 
moral outlooks from cathedrals than physical 
ones from their towers. 

I had arrived the day before the great event, 
the coronation of a new archbishop. It had 
been for some time understood that the occa- 
sion was to be accompanied with greater solem- 
nity and effect than had been witnessed there 
for some centuries. ‘The pressure for tickets 
had been so great that Dean Alford was report- 
ed to have telegraphed for lodgings in Bedlam. 
There is no doubt that, though a kindlier man 
neyer lived, he made several thousand enemies 
by his inability to enlarge the capacity of the 
Cathedral. On this previous day all was astir, 
Little processions of clergymen in shining black 
cloth and snowy cravats were continually pass- 
ing and repassing; and the various endowed 
schools were being drilled for the part they were 
to take in the great procession next day. In 
one quarter were heard the sharp reproofs of the 
master—‘ I must insist, etc. Some of you show 
an utter eontempt, etc. I must have no mis- 
takes ro-Morrow!” In the choir the leader 
was drilling the little choristers in the most 
therough way. ‘You must sing it more crisp— 


Rod preserved at 
Rome, which Pope 
Gregory used to ap- 
ply to his choristers, 
I know not; but they 
are severely drilled. 

The inside of the 
Cathedral is in the 
shape of a large cof- 
fin. About half the interior is new. The 
finest fresco decorations in it were painted by 
a woman, a Mrs. Austin, who worked on it 
while her son, the present architect, was put- 
ting up some of the stained windows. Some 
of the slender pillars which were renewed a 
few years ago were stained over with a dark 
oil, so as to make them look like the old pillars. 
This oil was also put on the ancient pillars to 
preserve uniformity; but the effect has been to 
polish the old and blacken the new, so that now 
the real look sham, and the sham real. The 
tombs in the new part are generally execrable 
mementocs of obscure personages. A fair sam- 
ple of them is that of one Jacoh Hales, once 
English Embassador to Portugal, who died at 
sea, and was thrown over in his armor, as he 
requested. The tomb has a portrait of Hales, 
a painted picture of his being let down over the 
side of the ship, and another painting of his 
residence and estate in the neighborhood of 
Canterbury ! 

Wishing to begin at the root of that which, 
leaf after leaf—tnder seasons which were cen- 
turies—unfolded to the oldest and most histor- 
ical architectural flower of Christian England, 
I went into the crypt or undercroft, and there 
passed the morning. A few steps taken, an 
old wooden door opened; and I passed from 
the realm of Dr. Tait and the nineteenth, to 
that of Ernulf and the eleventh century. This 
crypt, meant to imitate the eatacombs of Rome, 
is one of the five eastern crypts in England found- 
ed before a.p. 1085—the others heing Winches- 
ter, Gloucester, Rochester, and Worcester. In 
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these old crypts one may spell out letter after 
letter not only of the periods when they were 
built, but of pre-historic ages. Left alone for 
hours in this cold and dismal cavern, it gradu- 
ally became haunted as with rank after rank 
of ancient gods and saints, who seemed to pass 
forever by, Of that procession I was to see 
the latest detachment accompanying the new 
archbishop next day. 

TI can not help forgiving some of the timidity 
and servility which enter so largely into what we 
cell conservatism, for the sake of the important 
service it has done in preserving the traces of 
the continuity of human development. Canter- 
bury can be traced back for nearly a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. It was the 
Durwhern, or ‘place of the swift stream,” 
which Ludhudibras founded, the Durovernum 
of the Romans, the Cantwara-byrg (borough of 


Kent) of the Saxons. During that time it has 
passed from religion to religion; its cathedral, 
after it got one, has been burned, wasted, reno- 


vated, again and again; yet each generation that 


snperseded an older altar borrowed something 
from it, until, when Christianity came, it found 
rudely traced reeords of every deity which had 
been ever worshiped there. At this point, in- | 
deed, it was not due chiefly to conservatism 
that the footprints of pagan deities managed to 
get upon the temple of the new faith. That 
they are represented here at all—albeit in hide- 
ous forms—is dune rather to controversial ex- 
igencies. The earliest Christian missionaries, 
preaching that the British deities were devils, 
brought Southern art to their aid in represent- 
ing them as such, Odin, Thor, Baldur, and 
the rest were nowise inferior to the gods of 
Greece in the dignity and beauty ascribed to 
them; but the plan of the Christian in super- 
seding them was to carve and paint them in 
horrible caricature on some inferior part of a 
church, so that they might suffer by contrast 
with the beautiful forms and faces of the Christ, 
Madonna, and saints, to whom they wished to 
allure the populace. But, having once got their 
foothold thus on Christian architecture, it was 
due to religious conservatism that the traces of 
them were preserved. Each new architect, each 
renovator, jealously copied what he found on 
the original walls. No matter how ugly or gro- 
tesque, if a figure was on the first little church, 
it must be copied, perhaps with some emenda- 
tions, on every stone petal as it unfolded to the 
cathedral, And thus it is that I am able here 
to decipher, in their degraded forms, the once 
noble divinities of these islands, each bearing, 
no doubt—though not easily discoverable—some 
trace of what it was genuinely associated with 
in the minds of its sincere worshipers. They 
are carved on the capitals of the low columns, 
which are about six feet in height. One is a 
winged ram fiddling, which Max Miller would 
no doubt trace back to Aries in the zodiac, and 
Lyra among the constellations. A goat—the 
animal which drew the car of Thor—and a 


wolf are playing on a trombone; they are 


Odinistic, and their musical instruments come 
all the way from the pipe of Pan. A goat rides 
on a cock, which had so long given its entrails 
for the inspection of soothsayers that not even 
its Christian service in awakening St. Peter to 
repentance could save it from disgrace as a pa- 
gan bird. A nondescript winged animal, which 
might be a malformed sphinx, plays on a harp. 
A inan with ass’s ears has his hands gnawed 
by two wolfish animals—an admonition, no 
doubt, of how QOdin’s two pet wolves would 
serve those who venerated their master. ‘Iwo 
frightful predatory birds, which might be cari- 
catures of the same deity’s owls or ravens, are 
also found, with a leopard beneath them. A 
hideous man, with long serpent tail, holds up a 
bag in one hand and a bowl inthe other. A hnge 
sphinx-like monster, winged, with wide, brutal 
mouth, head humanized, but with sinuous, or 
almost serpentine horns, holds a fish in human 
hands. Another head, with some qualities of 
humanity, has ass’s ears, tongue lolling out, and 
tusks which branch out into foliations, A sim- 
ilar architectural eonceit is shown in a lion 
whose tail branches to a stem bearing two 
fleurs-de-lis ; and in a picture of a man strug- 
gling with some beast, both man and beast 
having tails which harmoniously blend to make 
the scrolls of the capital. There are no figures 
of serpents, which confirms Mr. Ferguson’s opin- 
ion that serpent-worship never existed in any 
of the British Islands, except, perhaps, Scot- 
land; but the dragon (winged) appears several 
times, One curious sculpture represents a war- 
rior mounted on a queer feathered horse—as near 
as I could make the beast out by light of a torch, 
which dispelled the darkness imperfectly—with 
a still more nondescript animal beneath, kiss- 
ing, or else biting, the warrior’s toe. It sug- 
gested at least a rude version of St. George and 
the Dragon. 

This work in the undercroft, though the 
most ancient, has outlived several architectural 
stratifications of a more recent date. In 1571 
Elizabeth gave up the crypt to French refugees 
from Alva, who here wove silk and had their 
own pastor. It is marked all over with texts 
in French, left by those ‘‘ gentle and profitable 
strangers.” Recent repairs have brought down 
heaps of the old ornaments of the Cathedral, 
making a strange débris strewn along one side 
of the erypt. I hardly knew whether to moral- 
ize or laugh while fumbling among this saintly 
rubbish. Some saints or kings had contributed 
only their two feet, broken short off at the an- 
kle; a crook, with a hand holding it, was all 
that remained of what may have been the Pope 
himself, From beneath the round stomach 
which was all that remained of a friar, who 
possibly paid too much attention to it while 
living, peered the two stony eyes of a nun, or 
fair-saint, as if their curiosity alone survived 
the wreck wrought by time. Scores of these 
fragments of the limbs and features of saintly 
parties lay in this strange medley ; and, if they 
can now look down upon the fallen estate of 


the statues once raised 
to honorable niches, 
they inust have yiy- 
id impressions of the 
evanescent character 
of even ecclesiastical 
homage. Heaving a 
sigh, as I slipped a 
saint's toe in my pock- 
et, I left the crypt to 
attend the uoon sery- 
ice above, to which 
the bells were calling, 
in tones more peremp- 
tory than sweet. On 
my way, however, I 
paused to note Arch- 
bishop Morton's tomb aud rebus—a mort (hawk) 
and a tun. 

Few, however, obeyed the summons. There 
were at least thirty persons present belonging 
to the Cathedral, about one-half being choris- 
ters. Four clergymen participated in the read- 
ings and prayers. There was nosermou. Yet 
even the presence of strangers had not swelled 
the audience to the number of those ofliciating ! 
Among these sat Dean Alford, with his elear, 
frank eye, taking in for the thousandth time 
that anomaly which he las so powerfully ex- 
posed, that the immense revenues of English 
cathedrals should be keeping about each of 
them a small regiment of clergymen and clerks, 
to read and intoue before a dozen or two wealthy 
ladies!’ Dean Alford is a handsome man, with 
a tall and shapely figure, surmounted by a good 
head and face. | His grayish hair and beard— 
he is nearly sixty—are the frame of a face full 
of genial humor, and with that freshness with 
which so many English students and hterary 
men in Englaud seem embalmed. Shakspeare 
could never use the expression, ‘Sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” were he Hving 
among the present frateruity of English think- 
ers. The Dean of Canterbury has such a 
modern look and snch a youthful step, he so 
simply uses everyday words and tones, with- 
out cant, that one almost suspects him to have 
been accidentally entangled in his vestments 
as he came in at the door. His voice is par- 
ticnlarly pleasant; and, being a Cambridge man, 
he is happily without that Oxonian drone, of 
which no graduate of the older university is 
free. The dean looks the poet far more than 
the ecclesiastic; and, seeing him, one thinks 
rather of his “School of the Heart, and Other 
Poems,” or ‘¢ The Poets of Greece,” than of the 
sermons which he has issued since Palmerston, 
in 1857, transformed the eloquent preacher of 
Quebec Street Chapel into the Dean of Canter- 
bury. 

Rightly to see the Cathedral, one must have 
both the physical and the historical perspective ; 
and to get these, the approach must not be 
from London, but from the Isle of Thanet, 
away by the sea, where Augustine first landed 
at the close of the sixth century. The first 
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preacher of Christianity in Britain was alban, 
who came hither in the third century, Ife 
was an enthusiast who knew nothing about 
compromises. Ile said to the pagaus: * A 
those whom you worship are not deities, but 
devils; and they who worship them will burn 
in everlasting fire.” It is no marvel that a 
people who sometimes sacrificed their own chil- 
dreu to their gods felt no hesitation in sacri- 
ficiug Alban. So he perished, and became a 
saiut. But Augustine had no «disposition to be 
canonized by the like ugly process. When he 
first set foot on the Isle of Thanet—on St. Mil- 
dred’s rock, where the miraculous impression of 
his footmark disappeared only at the Reforma- 
tion—he met Ethelbert, who, though a Saxon 
pagan, had been conciliated to Christianity by 
his French queen, Bertha, ‘under an oak that 
grew in the middle of the island, which all the 
German pagans held in the highest veneration.” 

All Augustine’s first meetings with the Brit- 
ish were held nnder the same kind of holy tree, 
After the interview, in which Ethelbert declared 
that, though he would adhere to his religion, 
he would permit theirs, Angustine marched up 
to Canterbury, the Saxon capital, with his pro- 
cession of priests and choristers, singing all 
the way a Gregorian chant. Ethelbert placed 
them iu “Stable-gate,” by an old heathen teim- 
ple where his servants worshiped—the site in 
the present of St, Alfege’s Church. After they 
had staid there for some time, he admitted 
them to hold their Services in the temple, which, 
under the name it now bears—St. Martiu’s— 
became the first Christian church in the king- 
dom. The spirit of Bertha is in its name— 
that of the saint of Tonrs, of whom she would 
have heard most in France—and her reputed 
tomb is also in it, though the visitors to the 
coronation who asked to see it found it utilized 
as astove! In this little church Ethelbert is 
said to have been baptized, aud the reputed 
font—modern, but possibly a monumental imi- 
tation of the original—is shown. The present 
St. Martin’s Church is very ancient, and, on a 
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pagan foundation, contains some of the Roman ! 
bricks of Bertha’s Chapel in its walls, When 
Ethelbert was baptized his people were also, 
and there were great rejoicings at Rome. <Au- 
gustine was so delighted that the Pope had to 
admonish him to humility. And, sooth to say, 
it seems Alban was the better man. My ob- 
jection to Augustine, as a man, is not—not 
mainly, that is—because when the people of 
Stroud humorously fastened a fish-tail to his 
back he cursed them so that the population 
were eyer afterward born with fish tails, but, 
rather, that he instigated the massacre of an 
older remnant of British Christians in Wales, 
because they were not ready to worship the 
Pope. But as to his apostolic services in Brit- 
ain there will be various opinions. While the 
Pope was congratulating himself at Rome that 


the Gospel was being embraced by the heathen 
in Britain, the fact was that Augustine was 
managing to give a Christian veneering to the 
pagan divinities, which his baptized converts 
continued to worship. The cross was indebted 
for whatever homage it received to the sacred 
tree near which it was always planted, and the 
abbey to the wishing-well, whose mazic power 
it rather sanctifled than destroyed. The songs 
and dances once performed in honor of Odin 
and Nornir continued as the adoration of Rom- 
ish saints, ‘This compliance with paganism, 
on the much-abused ‘‘all things to all men” 
principle of Paul, had long been the practice of 
the Church in Egypt, where Coptic saints and 
Egyptian gods are to this day mixed in strange 
confusion; and in Greece, where the Parthenon 
and Temple of Theseus preserve more of the old 
Greek religion than the antique marbles; but 


in Rome the practice had been less compro- 
mising—the consecration of the Pantheon to 
all saints being almost the only instance. The 
Protestant world has been scandalized at hear- 
ing of Jesuits costumed in the East as Buddhist 
priests; but they of England who worship in 
Walsingham Church, or St. Paul’s, or York, or 
Canterbury cathedrals, or in Westminster Ab- 
bey itself, kneel in Christian temples that never 
could have been built but for the degree to 
which they originally enshrined the hallowed 
forms of heathen deities, As we stand on the 
hill where St. Martin’s now stands, overlooking 
a landscape sacred with the landmarks of 
Christian history, we are but doing what the 
worshiper of Odin did before us. The old 
arch and wall which first strike the eye—now 
called St. Pancras’s Abbey—were once the chief 
temple of the Saxon deities, embosomed in a 
grove of sacred oaks. Augustine dedicated it 
to the boy-martyr, St. Pancrasius. Three miles 
off one sees the holy spot still called Herman- 
sale, which was once Hermansaule, “‘ the pil- 
lars of Herman,” whose relation to German 
mythology Grimm has pointed out (Deutsche 
Mythologie, i. 9), And in the great Cathe- 
dral over there—the first-fruit of the union of 


Church and State in Britain—there is to be 
seen a point from which the shrine has been re- 
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moved, like other shrines; but, although there 
is evidence that it was far more resorted to 
than any other in the Cathedral, Drs, Stanley, 
Alford, Robertson, and others, have vainly tried 
to discover any Christian saint with whom it 
ean be associated, To this I shall have to al- 
lude again by-and-by; at present it is sufficient 
to remark, that it is more than likely that, even 
after the building of the later Cathedral, the 
commou people were still indulged with the 
worship in it of some being unknown to the 
Catholic calendar. So, also, the Saxon festi- 
vals were retained, and the names of the days 
of the week, each that of some British deity. 

Archeology finds the pre-historic past sur- 
viving among us in many ways. First of all 
in our words (e. g., the names of the days); 
next in our architecture (e. g., the orientation 
of churches, insisted upon by Vitruvius, a relic 
of sun-worship); then in our customs. QOur 
games, particularly those of chance, are tracea- 
ble to ancient religions; and among many tribes 
of savages dice are still used for divination. 
Gipsies still put cards to their primitive use of 
fortune-telling. But perhaps the most curious 
instance of this kind of survival is modern Spir- 
itualism. Dr. Bastian, of Berlin, has lately 
shown how the very forms and tricks of Spirit- 
ualism have been known iu the most ancient 
times. ‘*Planchette’ has been for ages a fa- 
miliar instrument among the Chinese for re- 
ceiving communications from their ancestors, 
who are to Confucians almost the only gods. 
The tyings and untyings in cabinets were cen- 
turies ago familiar to the Tartars and Ojibbe- 
ways of America. A distinguished biologist of 
London recently designated Mr. Home as ‘a 
Tartar in evening dress.” But I find him more 
related to the ancient Celt. Thus, among the 
ancient Celts, great spiritual elevation was held 
to be frequently attended with physical eleva-~ 
tion, and Mr, Home’s latest feat is soaring in 
the air. From the earliest worshipers of Brit- 
ain the idea passed into the Christian Church. 
Thus we read that Richard, one of the early 
archbishops of Canterbury, was surprised by a 
monk when floating in the air. Indeed it were 
easy to match most of the phenomena of modern 
Spiritualism from the records of this one city. 
Once a friar, who neglected to take proper care 
of the tomb of Ethelbert, was visited by a spirit, 
clothed in light, who admonished him, and re- 
tired. As for the spirit-raps, they were well 
known in the time of the witches, since when 
they have been repeatedly imitated by prison- 
ers, who have used them to communicate from 
cell to cell—one rap meaning A; two, B; and 
peculiar noises agreed upon as signs for ‘‘ Yes” 
and “No.” Undoubtedly many of the ancieut 
observances have come down to us through the 
alliance of the Church with the religions it 
found already in occupation. 

But, to return to Canterbury, whatever may 
be thought of the moral and religious results of 
this compliant plan of Gregory and Augustine, 
over which Dean Stanley has charitably thrown 
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the mantle of John Wesley’s saying, that ‘the 
devil ought not to have the best tunes,” there 
can be no question as to the vast historical im- 
portance of the events traceable on the land- 
scape stretching out from the point of view we 
have taken. ‘Let any one,” says Stanley, “ sit 
on the hill of the little Church of St. Martin, 
and look on the view that is there spread before 
his eyes. Immediately below are the towers 
of the great Abbey of St. Augustine, where 
Christian learning and civilization first struck 
root in Britain; and within which now, after a 
lapse of many centuries, a new institution has 
arisen, intended to carry far and wide, to coun- 
trics of which Gregory and Augustine never 
heard, the blessings which they gave to us. 
Carry your view on, and there rises, high above 
all, the magnificent pile of our Cathedral (equal 
in splendor and state to even the noblest temple 
or church that Augustine could have seen in 
Rome), rising on the very ground which derives 
its consecration from him. And still more than 
the grandeur of the outward buildings that rose 
from the little church of Augustine and the lit- 
tle palace of Ethelbert have been the institu- 
tions of all kinds, of which these were the earli- 
est cradle. From Canterbury, the first English 
Christian city—from Kent, the first English 
Christian kingdom—has, by degrees, arisen the 
whole constitution of Church and State in En- 
gland, which now binds together the whole Brit- 
ish empire. And from the Christianity here 
established in England has flowed, by direct 
consequence, first, the Christianity of Germany ; 
then, after a long interval, of North America ; 
and lastly, we may trust, of all India and all 
Australasia, The view from St. Martin’s is, in- 
deed, one of the most inspiriting that can be 


found in the world; there is none to which I 
would more willingly take any one who doubted 
whether a small beginning could lead to a great 
and lasting good—none which carries us more 
vividly back into the past, or more hopefully 
forward to the future.” 

We have thus approached our Cathedral from 
the right historical and artistic direction; and, 
on entering it, our first interest will be to search 
out the sites of the oldshrines. In these days, 
when fine churches are built merely for show, 
when so many spires rise simply to beat other 
spires in the skyward race, it is important that 
we should realize that this ambition was the 
least element which contributed to the ancient 
cathedrals. Their grandeur and beauty were 
but incidental to other purposes. The reader 
who accompanied me on avisit to Christchurch, 
in Hampshire, will remember that we found pre- 
served in the stone carvings of its Norman part 
the tiles and lattice-work which bear us back to 
the days when the cathedral was but the more 
commodious common cottage, to which the peas- 
ants gathered from similar, but smaller cottages, 
in which they could not afford to keep private 
chapels and chaplains like the gentry in their 
castles, Beginning with that for a seed, we 
may trace the growth of a cathedral as we 
would that of a plant. Here, for ‘example,, 
Augustine receives from the Saxon king a piece 
of ground on which to build a Christian church. 
It must, in the first place, be large enough to 
hold all the people he wishes to convert. But, 
though larger than the surrounding houses and 
the pagan temple (a larger Saxon house sim- 
ply), it must not be unlike them, for the people 
would be repelled by any unfainiliar structure. 
So Roman architecture can not yet be imported. 
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Yet it must be, on the other hand, somewhat 
more beautiful than the pagan temples, in order 
to attract—a strictly utilitarian purpose, ob- 
serve. ‘The higher tower will catch the eye of 
more people, and those further off, than those 
of the Saxon temples, and so it is built higher 
than the rest. ‘Thus far we have simply a larger 
Saxon house. After considerable preaching, 
Christianity has made such headway that an 
image of Christ may be introduced; next the 
Madonna; and in succession the saints. As 
fast as the people will tolerate them they ascend 
to niches inside or outside, not at all for decora- 
tive, but for strictly religious purposes. Pres- 
ently they will appear in stained windows, for 
the barbarians love color, and they will be made 
beautiful, in order to excite homage. Embold- 
ened at last the new religion will venture to hu- 
mniliate the too-pleasantly remembered deities 
opposed to it by carving grotesque representa- 
tions of them. Thus we have the germ of the 
cathedral. It requires now only to expand. 
Two causes will bring this about. The increase 
of population and of worshipers will render it 
necessary to add wings and extend the length. 
But a still more potent influence to expand the 
Saxon house to a huge cathedral will be that, as 
it goes on from age to age, necessarily through 
periods of invasion and convulsion, the house 
will gradually gather about it important histor- 
ical events. Startling events, martyrdoms, and 
the like, will happen; and these, in an age that 
knows neither printing nor history, will be traced 
upon the stones. Memorials will gather to it 
in the shape of tombs and shrines. So the 
building must have room, not only for the peo- 
ple, but for altars, tombs, and shrines. Nay, 
these shrines, being supposed to have miracu- 
lous virtues, will attract thousands of pilgrims 
from a distance. For a long time it will be 
crowded by these; but under many seasons the 
stone will crumble, or perhaps a fire will occur, 
and thus will be furnished the opportunities of 
repeated enlargement—the original form, how- 
ever, being preserved, as the old names of busi- 
ness firms are preservéd long after those who 
bore them are dead, since with the old sign 
goes ‘‘the good-will of the establishment.” 
Thus we find the theme of Emerson’s ‘‘ Prob- 
lem” ever confirmed— 


“These temples grew as grows the grass.” 


We have but to add dates and names to the 
above general statements to have before us 
the particular history of Canterbury Cathedral. 
On its site stood a British or Roman church, 
built by King Lucius, Augustine pulled this 
down, and built a more commodious temple. 
Tt was repaired and enlarged by Archbishop 
Odo (a.p. 942-959); sacked by the Danes, and 
its monks massacred (1011); burned in the 
times of the Conquest (1067); reconstructed 
by Lanfrane, first archbishop after the Con- 
quest (1070-1089); greatly enlarged by An- 
selm (1093-1109); chancel and choir built by 
Prior Conrad and dedicated (11380); choir 


| reason to look abroad for holy bodies. 


burned* (1174); completed again (1184); new 
nave and transepts added (1410); central tow- 
er builtt (1495) ; and from that time to this, fre- 
quent renewals and additions. 

The reader must bear in mind the rcason 
why the prelacy of England is represented by 
the see of little Canterbury, rather than that of 
London; there, through the influence of Ber- 
tha, Christianity was recognized by the Saxons, 
at a time when it could not have been preached 
in London. The same will explain why it be- 
came an object of pride to the Catholic world 
in the South. At that day the mania for rel- 
ics, each of which was regarded as having po- 
tency, was raging every where, and the bodies 
and bones of saints began to gather toward 
Canterbury. The body of St. Blaize, purchased 
for a large sum at Rome, was enslirined in the 
Saxon chureh. Then there were the heads 
of Saints Swithin, Furseus, Orun, and Bar- 
tholomew. But ere long Canterbury had no 
Saints 
Alphege and Wilfrid, martyred by Danes and 
Northmen, fell at its doors; and finally within 
its hallowed walls Thomas 4 Becket was as-. 
sassinated, thereby becoming the greatest saint 
after Peter himself. 

The legend that, after the Romans and Huns 
had fought until all bit the dust, their spirits 
kept up a spectral war in the air over the bat- 
tle-field, is a literal truth when told of the ec- 
clesiastical conflicts raging in England. Ina 
spectral way the conflicts which marked the 
reigns of the Henrys and of Queen Elizabeth 
are still going on. Thefight which was recently 
in progress between the relative authority of the 
Crown and the Convocation, apropos of Colen- 
so—and whether that heretic, with the Queen’s 
appointment as Bishop of Natal, is superior in 
authority to Dr. Macrorie, whom the Church 
has consecrated to grapple with him—was real- 
ly the struggle between Henry IT. and Thomas 
» Becket revisiting the glimpses of the nine- 
teenth century. Becket has from the day he 
fell been the gauge, the counter, the barome- 
ter, of English Church history. With admira- 
ble art, Browning, in his last poem, describes 
the old Pope reflecting on how the poor body 
of one of his predecessors, who had given a 
certain decision, went through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the doctrine of papal infallibility. As 
one party prevails, the Pope’s body is buried in 
pomp; as the other, it is pitched into the river. 
So since his death Becket has been enshrined, 
his shrine has been devastated, he has been 
canonized, he has been royally excommuni- 
cated, as this or that party has come into 
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* «Whereat,” says Gervase, who witnessed the fire, 
“the people were astonished that the Almighty 
should suffer such things, and, maddened with ex- 
cess of grief and perplexity, they tore their hair, 
aud beat the walls and pavement of the church with 
their hands and heads, blaspheming the Lord, and 
His saiuts, the patrons of His Church. 

+©Tanta majestate sese erigit in celum,” says 
Erasmus, “ut procul etiam jntuentibus religiouem 
iucutiat.” 
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only by a square piece cut out of the 
pavement, probably asa relic. ‘Into 
thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit,” was his dying sigh. The 
monks watched with his body during 
the night, fearing further indignities 
would be offered it. Beneath his 
splendid canonicals was found the 
monk’s habit, and haircloth next his 
skin. 

Swiftly did the resnrreetion of 
Becket as a saint follow his mar- 
tyrdom. | An aurora borealis shot 
athwart the sky the same night, con- 
vincing the people that the martyr’s 
soul had ascended to heaven in a 
glory like that of Elijah. The monks 
who had watched through the night 
reported that the dead man’s arm 
had been lifted in the gray of the 
morning and signed the sign of the 
cross. Bunt such stories were not 
needed to kindle the superstitious 
enthusiasm of the people, who were 
already dipping their garments in the 
blood that lay fresh on the floor. 
The assassination sent a thrill of hor- 


ror through Christendom unparallel- 


edinhistory. Henry II. was pictured 


in churches suffering the torments of 


hell. The poor King’s superstitious 
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power. One who reads the Church papers 
of London will see that his bones are not 
even yet permitted to rest; for though the su- 
premacy of the secular arm over the Church is 
English law, it is still furiously denounced by 
High-Churchmen as ‘‘the Erastian Heresy.” 
But any one who is scandalized by the aeri- 
mony of the Colenso discussion has only to 
read the history of the battle for ecclesiastical 
supremacy as it occurred in the days when the 
real English throne was that old stone chair, 
on which the Archbishop of Canterbury is still 
enthroned, to know that the controversy is 
now but a ghost. In those days we find arch- 
bishops sitting in cach others’ laps, in their 
competition for the chief seat on state occa- 
sions, and even coming to fisticnffs. The arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury, Richard and 
Roger, had, in 1176, a regular mill in West- 
minster Abbey. ‘The test points between the 
King and Becket were the immunity of the 
clergy from seeular jurisdiction, claimed by the 
latter, and the supremacy of the see of Can- 
terbury over that of York. There are twenty- 
nine histories of the affair, and so I need not 
go intoit. We all know that it ended in the 
King sending his knights to Canterbury, who, 
after an angry interview with the unyielding 
archbishop, slew him. The spot where he fell 
—as, after turning his back on the one stair- 
ease by which he might have escaped, he tried 
to reach his episcopal thronc—has been made 
out certainly by Dean Stanley, It is marked 


fears were awakened by the anathe- 

mas heaped upon him; and when 

his armies in Scotland began to suffer defeat, 
his spirit gave way, and he resolved to appease 
the spirit of Becket. He came from Rouen to 
Southampton in midsummer, aud straightway 
set out on his pilgrimage across the Surrey hills 
to Canterbury. Barefoot, clad only in a wool- 
en shirt, he passed through the streets until he 
reached the Cathedral. Pausing ouly to kiss 
the stone stained by Becket’s blood, he entered 
the crypt where the tomb was, and there knelt 
to receive three strokes with a rod from each 
of the eighty monks assembled. (The accom- 
panying picture is from an old painting which 
hung in the cathedral until late iu the last cen- 
tury.) Having bestowed forty marks yearly to 
keep lamps burning around the tomb, he fasted 
all night, and repaired to London, where he 
was laid up with a fever. Saturday after, his 
victory in Scotland occurred. Into his bed- 
room, the fever yet upon him, a messenger came 
with the tidings, and the King leaped up to 
offer thanks to the propitiated ‘St. Thomas.” 
Thenceforth he became more widely known 
than any other saint. There were churches ded- 
icated to him in Rome, Lyons, even in Syria. 
His relics are still kept in the Basiliea of St. 
Maria Maggiore, beside the cradle of the Holy 
Babe. A tooth is treasured at Verona, an arm 
at Florence, two arms at Lisbon—indeed, if all 
his arms shown on the Continent are genuine, 
he must have been Briareus. His skulls are 
hardly less numerous. Drops of his blood, 
pieces of his vestments, his cup, knife, and 
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boots, are scattered through England. It is not 
to be wondered at that Canterbury, so baptized 
with saintly blood, became the great centre of 
English Christianity, and that Becket’s body 
was raised from the crypt where it had been 
at first laid to be removed to a shrine, whose 
splendor illuminated the body of the Cathedral 
and became the celebrity of the world. Four 
years after the martyrdom the choir was burned. 
This, probably, was the reason that the shrine 
was not made until 1220, Never was before 
any thing so magnificent as the “Festival of 
the Translation of St. Thomas.” Pilgrims 
swarmed from all parts of the world. Proven- 
der for horses was provided gratis all the way 
from London to Canterbury, where wine also 
was freely provided for all. The greatest pre- 
lates and noblemen of the world, and even 
several foreign princes, were in the procession, 
which, headed by the boy king, Henry IIL., 
passed through the Cathedral, bearing the body 
to its shrine. Many of the wealthy had been 
proud to give precious stones and rings for the 
decoration of the shrine, which was one mass of 
splendor. Of these one was of especial splen- 
dor—the ‘‘Regale of France,” the finest dia- 
mond or carbuncle in the world—‘‘big as a 
hen’s egg”’——worn by Louis VII. of France, 
who, having hesitated to give so costly an 
offering, was naturally amazed to see the gem 
leap from his finger and fix itself in the shrine! 
A canopy concealed the whole on the day of 
the consecration; this was withdrawn at a sig- 
nal, and the shrine appeared blazing with jew- 
els on a ground of embossed gold—framed in 
gold-plated sides—before which the vast crowd 
dropped on their knees, at first overwhelmed 
with the glory, next eager to touch and be 
healed. The accompanying etching is a fac- 
simile of a picture of the shrine in an old Cot- 
tonian MS., which was partially destroyed by 
fire in 1731. 

It was not only to touch the shrine of St. 
Thomas, and be made whole, that the pilgrims 
from all parts of the country flocked to Can- 
terbury; the old pagan belief in the potency 
of sacred wells, which had long been universal, 
was improved by the appearance of a well near 
the Cathedral, which was declared to have been 
formed by the dust and blood of the pavement 


where the martyr had perished being thrown | 
For two centuries this well was | 
the marvel of the place, and its miracle-work- | 


on the spot. 


ing waters were borne off in vast quantities in 
bottles. The vast number of booths and shops 
which lined the path to the cathedral-yard gave 
it the name of ‘‘ Mercery Lane,” which it still 
bears. Many old names and words may be 
traced back to the religious customs and con- 
ditions of medieval times. Philologers are di- 
vided as to whether ‘‘Canterbury” is derived 
from ‘* Kent” or “Cant” (2. e., the chant of pil- 
grims), aud whether “to canter’ did not orig- 
inally describe the pace at which pilgrims on 
horseback approached the town. We know 
that the pilgrims to the Saint Terre gave us 
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the word ‘“sauntering,” and those to Rome 
gave us ‘‘roaming;” also that ‘‘ tawdry” orig- 
inally described the flimsy laces sold at the fair 
of “St. Audrey,” or Etheldreda, patron saint 
of the Isle of Ely. Just before the Reforma~- 
tion the annual offerings at the shrine amount- 
ed to what would now be £4000. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
became the supreme potentate of Great Brit- 
ain. A curiovs instance of the awe in which 
he was held by even the first noblemen in the 
land I quote here, as marking the high-tide of 
ecclesiastical authority in England. 

From Dugdale’s *‘ Baronage” we learn that, 
in 1852, an Earl of Kent, grandson of Edward 
I., died, and his widow, Elizabeth, inconsolable, 
assumed the veil; but meeting accidentally the 
accomplished Sir Eustace Dabrischescourt, she 
was ‘unable to withstand the impression his 
agreeable behaviour made upon her heart, and, 
notwithstanding her solemn vow, was clan- 
destinely marricd to him, before sun-rising, 
on Michaelmas-day, by Sir John Ireland, a 
priest,” without having obtained a license from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; ‘for which 
grave transgression both she and her husband, 
being personally convened before the same 
archbishop, at his manor-house of Mayhfield, 
upon the 7th ides of April, the archbishop, for 
their penance, enjoyned them that they should 
find a priest to celebrate divine service daily in 
the chapel of our Lady, within the church of 
Wingham (by reason that the marriage was un- 
lawfully solemnized in that parish), for them, 
the said Sir Eustace and Elizabeth, and him, 
the said archbishop; and that the priest should, 
every day, say over the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, with the Litany, for them and all faith- 
ful Christians, as also Placebo and Dirige for 
all the faithful deceased; likewise, that every 
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morning, being risen from his bed, that he 
should say five paternosters and aves, knecling, 
looking upon the wounds of the image on the 
erucifix, and as many every night, in like sort; 
moreover, that they, the said Sir Eustace and 
Elizabeth, should find another priest, continu- 
ally residing with one of them, to celebrate di- 
vine service for them in the same manner as 
the priest at Wingham was to do, and to say 
the Seven Penitential Psalms, and the Fifteen 
Gradual Psalms, with the Litany, Placebo, and 
Dirige, and commendation of souls from the 
quick and the dead; and also appointed him, 
the said Sir Eustace, and her, that the next 
day, after certain nuptial familiarities, they 
should competently relieve six poor people, and 
both of them that day to abstain from some 
dish of flesh or fish whereof they did most desire 
to eat; and, lastly, that she, the said Elizabeth, 
should, once every year, go on foot to visit that 
glorious martyre, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and once every week during her life take no 
other food but bread and drink, and a mess of 
pottage, wearing no smock, and especially in 
the absence of her husband.” 

From such a pinnacle of splendor and power 
was Henry VIII. to hurl the papal authority in 
England! 

Those very pilgrimages to Canterbury —as 
one may gather from Chaueer himself— by 
the idleness and licentiousness they occasioned, 
paved the way for the Reformation. A Bish- 
op of London—Simon of Sudbury—first cast 
a doubt upon the benefit of seeking the shrine 
(1870). The people execrate him, and eleven 
years after regard themselves as just aveng- 
ers of St. Thomas when, under Wat ‘Tyler, they 
drag him from the Tower, and behead him. 
A hundred and forty years later, the two first 
scholars of England—Colet and Erasmus—visit 
the shrine, Colet ventured to suggest that, if 
St. Thomas were still as devoted to the poor as 
when on earth, he would prefer a portion of the 
treasure on his shrine should go to their benefit 
now. All the wars of Cromwell were contained 
in the remark ; and there is no wonder that the 
suave Erasmus had to pacify with some coins 
the scowling verger who exhibited the shrine. 
When the two were returning to London, an 
aged almsman by the way-side held up the “shoe 
of St. Thomas” for them to kiss, ‘ What!” 
cried Colet; ‘do these asses expect us to kiss 
the shoes of all good men that ever have lived ?” 
Erasmus must have found his irascible friend 
expensive. He again had to drop a pacific 
coin. But what of scholars? They have hard- 
ly gone home when Charles V. of France (fresh 
from Luther!) and Henry VIL. himself, and 
Wolsey, and the proudest nobles of Spain and 
England, are doing homage at the shrine, all 
unconscious that in a few short years one of 
their number was to sweep it all into a dust- 
hole! No earthquake could have shocked the 
people so much as what occurred in 1537, That 
year, on St. Thomas's Eve, Archbishop Cranmer 
“ate flesh and did sup with his family!” And 


one world, at least, came to an end when, the 
following year, the King issued summons to the 
dead archbishop—‘‘ To thee, Thomas Becket, 
sometime Archbishop of Canterbury” —charging 
him with treason and rebellion. The summons 
was read before the shrine; thirty days were al- 
lowed for Becket to putin his appearance; and 
when, at the end of that time, he continued his 
contumacy, by failing to answer, the case was 
formally tried at Westminster, the dead man 
eondemned, his bones ordered to be burned, and 
his shrine devastated. The jewels, however, 
were carefully picked ont and carried away, in 
two coffers, by seven men. It took twenty-six 
earts to carry away the rest of the spoils—other 
shrines having been also devastated. The fa- 
mous gem, the ‘‘ Regale of France,” already al- 
luded to, was appropriated by the King for his 
thumb-ring, and the last trace of it was in the 
necklace of his daughter, Queen Mary. Every 
discoverable trace of the ‘blissful martyr” in 
the kingdom was destroyed—whether on her- 
aldic devices or written records. Only in the 
stained windows did he remain, But all this 
had not occurred without a Thomas More ready 
to die for Becket. 

What remains of that great shrine—itself the 
regale of the Pope? A vacant space, fringed 
with the print of the knees of pilgrims, worn, in 
the course of generations, into the stone floor! 
The splendors of kings and archbishops have 
passed away; but the traces of the lowly wor- 
shipers survive, even as their reverence, which 
is not dead, but risen. I found nothing in Can- 
terbury so impressive as these vestiges of the 
solemn march of humanity past’ its crumbling 
altars and shrines, in its endless search for that 
which ‘‘hath foundations” which shall endure. 
The knee-prints are thickest and deepest, as I 
have before said, about @ spot concerning whose 
shrine or saint there is no reeord. As there 
would probably have been some trace about so 
popular a shrine if the image worshiped there had 
been a regular Catholic saint, there is good rea- 
son to believe that the figure represented to the 
converted pagans some alluring reminisceuce 
of one of their former deities. From that shrine 
to that of St. Alfege, and on to those of St. 
Dunstan, St. Augustin, and, finally, that of 
Becket, the solemn pilgrimage of the human 
spirits may be followed, the few feet or yards 
between them representing centuries. Nay, 
though as we look back on the road the shrines 
may seem alike, and massed to one column of 
superstition, they were really mile-stones of 
faith, and signify the rising of successive ideas. 
Mingled now are pagan altars and Catholic 
shrines in common dust, but the devotion which 
knelt is not effaced. Thus there be high things 
that are laid low, while the humble are exalted. 
All that Augustine and Becket sought to perpet- 
uate is lost; but the aspiration of the people is 
the victorious history of English and American 
freedom, So muchis stillattestedby those marks 
of human devotion which alone remain to mark 
the spot consecrated ‘‘To an unknown God.” 
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There are some curious mosaics in the pave- 
ment around the spot where stood the shrine, 
among them some zodiacal signs. These relics 
of the old astronomical religion were probably 
laid at the saint’s feet on the same principle 
which led the Greeks to preserve the serpent, 
which the first settlers of their peninsula—the 
Pelasgi—had worshiped as sacred to Athena, at 
whose feet it was at the same time represented 
in token of her supremacy. Along with the 
signs of the zodiac are some mosaics of the vices 
and virtues. 

After the services in the choir were over, one 
of the canons took a gentleman among the 
tombs, and invited me to accompany them. 
The canon was an old man, with a face replete 
with bonhomie as well as intelligence. He wore 
a velvet skull-cap, a common method the officials 
in cathedrals have of preventing the veneration 
which forbids hats leading to influenza. I grad- 
nally recognized, by this kindly guide’s scholarly 
knowledge of the place, that I was with a gen- 


tleman of great ability, and was hardly surprised 
to find presently that he was the Venerable Can- 
ou Robertson, late Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Ilistory in King’s College, and the author of 
the most learned biography of Becket ever writ- 
ten. He is not yet sixty years of age, and is 
more Scotch than his new archbishop. The 
presence of such men as Alford and Robertson 
at Canterbury is one of those significant facts 
which mect one at every turn in the exploration 
of English institutions, whether religious or oth- 
er, to admonish us against the wholesale con~ 
demnation of them on their surface appearance, 


———— 
THE VENERABLE OANON ROGERTSON. 


MY MOCKING-BIRD. 


Mooxtne-nrrp! mocking-bird! swinging high 
Aloft in your gilded cage, 
The clouds are hurrying over the sky, 
The wild winds fiercely rage. 
But soft and warm is the air you breathe 
Up there with the tremulous ivy wreath; 
And never an icy blast can chill 
The perfumed silence sweet and still. 


Mockiug-bird! mocking-bird! from your throat 
Breaks forth no flood of song, 
Nor even a perfect, golden note, 
Triumphant, glad, and strong! 
But now aud then a pitiful wail, 
Like the plaintive sigh of the dying gale, 
Comes from that arching breast of thiue, 
Swingiug up there with the ivy viue. 


Mocking-bird |! mocking-bird! well I know 
Your heart is far away, 

Where the golden stars of the jasmiue glow, 
And the roses bloom alway! 

For your cradle nest was softly made 

In the depth of a blossoming myrtle’s shade; 

‘And you heard the chant of the sontheru seas, 

Borne inland by the favoring breeze. 


But, ah, my beautiful mocking-bird ! 
Should I bear you back again, 

Never would song of yours be heard 
Echoing throngh the glen. 
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For ouce, ah! once, at the dawn of day, 
Yon waked to the roar of the deadly fray, 
When the terrible clash of arméd foes 
Startled the vale from its dim repose! 


At first you sat on a swaying bough, 
Mocking the bugle’s blare, 
Fearless and free in the fervid glow 
Of the heated, sulphurons air. 
Your voice raug ont like a trumpet’s note, 
With a martial ring in its upward float, 
And stern meu smiled, for you seemed to be 
Cheering them on to victory! 


But at length, as the awful day wore on, 
You flew to a tree-top high, 

And sat like a spectre grim aud wan, 
Ontlined against the sky: 

Sat sileutly watching the fiery fray 

Till heaps upon heaps the Blue and Gray 

Lay together, a silent band, 

Whose souls had passed to the shadowy land. 


Ah, my mocking-bird! swinging there 
Under the ivy vine, 

You still remember the bugle’s blare, 
Aud the blood ponred forth like wine! 

The soul of song in your geutle breast 

Died in that hour of fierce unrest, 

When, like a spectre grim and wan, 

You watched to see how the strife went on! 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


STAGE EFFEOTS OF THE ELECTRIO LIGHT. 


HRER different methods have been diseov- 
ered in modern times for producing an ar- 
tifieial light rivaling in brillianey and intensity 
that of the sun. Although the light developed 
by each of these means is execedingly intense, 
its characters and qualities are not the same in 
all. In each of the several forms it produees 
peculiar effeets, and is adapted to different pur- 
poses. 

The first is called the Electric Light. It is 
produecd by passing a powerful current of elec- 
tricity across a break of continuity in a cireuit 
—the break being formed by two points of char- 
eoal, eonneeted respectively with positive and 
negative poles, and brought to within a short 
distance of each other. 

The second, whieh is known as the Lime or 
Calcium Light, and sometimes as the Drummond 
Light, is produeed by projeeting an oxyhydrogen 
flame upon a small pieee of lime. The intense 
heat of the jet of flame raises the lime to so 
high a temperature that it becomes intensely 
luminous. There are very few substanees that 
ean stand this heat without being fused and va- 
porized. But lime is sufticiently refraetory to 
endure it, and thus, when the flame is playing 
upon it, the particles remain unehanged and 
immovable at their post, and disseminate in 
every direetion the intense and dazzling lumin- 
osity whieh is produeed by, or which aecompa- 
nies, so high a temperature. 

The third is known as the Afagnesium Light. 
It is produced by the combustion of a rod of 


| 


magnesium, one of the metals discovered in 
modern times. This metal has so very strong 
an affinity for.oxygen, in union with whieh it 
forms the substanee magnesia, that it is with 
the utmost difficulty that it ean be separated 
from it and produced in a metallie state. And 
when it is thus separated, it reeombines with it 
with so mueh intensity of aetion as to develop 
light possessing, even for photographie pur- 
poses, almost the power of the sun. 

It is only with the first of these three, the 
Electric Light, that we have to do in this ar- 
tiele. 

The forms and methods of arrangement of 
the apparatus employed for the development of 
the eleetric light are infinitely varied; but the 
essential things are in all eases the same. 

J. There must be a battery, or other means, 
for indueing and maintaining a eonstant flow 
of electricity. 

2. There must be wires or other eonduetors 
leading to the small chareoal eylinders on the 
termination of whieh the points are formed for 
the development of the light. 

3. There must be an apparatus for moving 
one of the ehareoal eylinders, as required, to 
keep the distanee between the two points the 
same, 

To aeeomplish this last objeet was for a long 
time a great difficulty. But without it—that is, 
without some method of kecping the break in 
the ecireuit always the same—the intensity of 
the light would. of eourse, constantly vary. 
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In the engraving we see the lower charcoal 
cylinder held in an iron tube, which is secn 
passing into an electro-magnetic coil near the 
base of the instrument. This tube plays freely 
up and down within the coil, being in equilibrium 
between the attractive foree exerted by the coil 
and the weight passing over the pulley and act- 
ing as a counterpoise. The result of this ar- 
rangement is that, on an inercase of tlie distance 
between the points, the magnetic force, which 
tends to draw the lower cylinder down, is di- 
minished, and the counterpoise raises it up. 
But as sodn as it approaches the upper point 
again, the flow of electricity is increased, the 
electro-magnet receives a fresh accession to its 
power, and the cylinder is drawn down again. 

In describing this contrivance, inasmuch as 
we are obliged to speak of these two forces 
separately, and to describe the operation of each 
in its turn, the impression might easily be left 
on the mind of the reader that the result would 
be a series of oscillations, which would be any 
thing but indicative of steadiness in the light. 
But it is found in practice that these forces are 
And it was necessary, moreover, that the move-_ so nicely balanced, and each follows so instan- 
ment should be automatic—that is, that the! taneously in its action the least deviation in the 
increasing distance between the points, as the’ conditions, that the result is a steadily main~ 
extremities were gradually 
burned away, sliould correct 
itself—and not be dependent 
on a mechanism controlled 
by other means. 

Difficult as it might seem 
to be to accomplish this 
end, the above engraving 
gives, in a simple form, an 
illustration of the possibil- 
ity of doing it. The prin- 
ciple involved is that the 
nearer the charcoal points 
are to each other the more 
abundant is the flow of elec- 
tricity across the interval. 
Now, the more abundant the 
flow of electricity along a 
conducting wire, the more 
powerful will be the magnet- 
ism which it will develop in 
an iron rod or bar which it 
is made to encompass, It 
is obvious that this gives us 
the power to regulate the 
distance between the points, 
by connecting one of them 
with an clectro-magnet, and 
arranging the apparatus in 
such a manner that the nar- 
rowing of the interval shall 
increase the power of the 
electro-niagnet, and thereby 
draw the point away, while 
increasing the interval shall 
weaken the magnet, and so 
allow the point to be brought 
up nearer by means of a 
counterpoise. * THE CHARCOAL POINTS—MAGNIFILD. 


PRINOIPLE OF THE REGULATOR. 
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MAGNETO-ELEGTRIO MACHINE, 


tained equilibrium. Jn other words, the mech- 
anism acts, practically, not in bringing the char- 
coal point back to its place when it gets out of 
it, but in preventing it from getting out of its 
place at all. 

The regulators actually employed are much 
more complicated than this, but this illustrates 
the general principle of their action, in the 
most simple form. 

The necessity for a constant regulation of 
the distance of the charcoal points arises from 
the fact that the action of the current causes a 
gradual consumption of the substance of the 
charcoal at the positive pole, occasioned partly 
by the combustion of it, and partly by the trans- 
mission of incandescent particles through the 
air to the negative pole. The engraving (p. 355) 
represents the appearance of the points after 
the process has been for some time continued. 
The luminous globules seen attached to the 
cones are the results of the fusion of earthy im- 
purities contained in the charcoal. This gradual 
wasting of the points, especially of that con- 
nected with the positive pole, would gradually 
increase the distance between them, and so 
bring the process to an end, were it not for the 
action of the regulator. 

To produce this light there must be a con- 
stant and powerful electric current, and to in- 
duce and sustain this requires the constant ex- 
penditure of force in some other form. In the 
ease of an ordinary galvanic battery, the force is 
supplied by the consumption of the zenc; but, by 
means of a magneto-electric arrangement—that 
is, an arrangement for the development of elec- 


tricity by means of a rapid succession of mag- 
netic changes produced through the revolution | gree. 


a steam-engine, or by the muscular power of a 
man; that is, by the consumption of the coal 
burned to drive the engine, or of the food di- 
gested in vital organs to supply the strength to 
the man. The light can be generated only by 
the expenditure of an equivalent force in some 
other form. 

The above cut represents one of the forms 
of the magneto-electrie machine, as construct- 
ed by a French company called The Alliance— 
a company established for the purpose of per- 
fecting and manufacturing apparatus and ma- 
chines of this character. It is only a general 
idea ofits form, and of the principle on which 
it operates, that can be communicated by an 
engraving. 

The principle on which it is constructed is 
this, that when a bar of iron changes its mag- 
netic state, a current of electricity is instituted, 
during the moment of the change, in a conduct- 
ing wire passing across the bar at right. angles. 
Thus if a short, round bar of iron is wound with 
an iron wire, the two ends of the wire bemg 
left free, and the coil or bobbin, as the French 
call it, thus made is brought suddenly up to 
any strong magnet, an electric current is for 
the instant induced in the wire, which may be 
made manifest through proper observations, by 
means of the two ends. If now the bobbin be 
as suddenly withdrawn, another current in a 
contrary direction will be produced in the wire. 

Of course the actual production of this effect 
does not depend upon the strength of the mag- 
net, nor upon the suddenness of the approach 
and withdrawal cf the bobbin. These cireum- 
stances only affect the result in respect to de- 
The magnet must be powerful and the 


of a series of electro-magnets within a system | motions rapid to make the effect manifest. 


of permanent magnets—the force is supplied by 


The machine, then, is simply a mechanical 
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arrangement for causing a great 
number of such coils ag are 
above described alternately to 
approach to and recede from the 
poles of powerful magnets, in 
very rapid succession. The elec- 
tric force is so prompt in its ac- 
tion that no possible rapidity of 
motion that can be given to the 
bobbins will confuse it or inter- 
fere with its sending two distinct 
currents through the wire in 
contrary directions, as the bob- 
bins advance or recede. This 
is wonderful, but it is in har- 
mony with the other wonder 
somewhat analogous to it, that 
a telegraphic message may be 
sent along a wire through this 
sane agency, by means of a se- 
ries of separate signals following 
each other in very rapid suc- 
cession, without confusion, and 
moving at the rate of many 
thousands of miles in a second. 

The machine illustrated in the 
engraving (p. 356) consists ex~ 
ternally of eight ranges of power- 
ful horseshoe magnets arranged 
around a hollow cylinder, with 
the poles turned toward the axis 
of the cylinder. There are sev- 
en of these magnets in each 
range, making fifty-six in all, ‘This whole sys- 
tem is fixed to the frame of the engine so as to 
be immovable. 

In the centre is a revolving cylinder which 
nearly fills the opening left between the poles 
of the magnets, and upon this cylinder are fixed 
a set of double coils or bobbins. making one 
hundred and twelve in all. The ends of some 
of these bobbins are seen in the engraving. 
The precise arrangement of the mechanism con- 
nected with these coils can not be fully ex- 
plained. All that it is necessary, however, for 
the reader to understand is that they are so 
placed that on causing the inner cylinder to re- 
volve, the ends of the bars which form the cores 
of the bobbins are bronght in rapid succession 
into close proximity to the poles of the mag- 
nets, alternately approaching to and receding 
from them with great rapidity. The conse- 
quence is that a series of electrical impnises is 
given in the wires coiled around the bars, each 
impulse being in the opposite direction from 
the one preceding it. ‘These currents, almost 
instantaneous in respect to duration, succeed 
each other with inconceivable rapidity— the 
rapidity depending, of course, on the speed of 
the rotation of the cylinder bearing the bobbins. 

Itis necessary that the spced should be great, 
for as the light, at the break between the char- 
eoal points, only shines while the current is 
passing, and, moreover, as it changes Its action 
somewhat according to the direction in which 
the current flows, it is plain that a slow motion 


THE ELECTLIO MIOROSCOPE, 


of the coils over the poles of the magnet would 
produce only a series of flashes, with percepti- 
ble intervals between them. It is found that 
by giving the cylinder a speed sufficient to pro- 
duce about two hundred electric impulses in a 
second, the eye can no longer take cognizance 
of the interruptions, and the result is a uniform 
and continuous emission of a most intense and 
brilliant beam. 

Such a machine may be driven by means of 
any convenient mechanical power. In the cn- 
graying it is represented as impelled by a pulley 
and band from a steam-engine in an adjoining 
apartment, as shown on the right. On the left 
is the stand containing the charcoal points, 
showing the light developed between them, 
and the apparatus for regulating the distance 
which separates them below. 

One of the most curious and striking illus- 
trations of the modern doctrine of the correla- 
tion of force is shown in this instrument by the 
fact that, although the central cylinder, bearing 
the bobbins, the turning of which secms to be 
all the work which is required to be done, is so- 
nicely mounted, and on bearings so delicate as 
to call apparently for the exercise of only a very 
slight force to make it revolve, namely, that 
resulting from an almost inappreciable friction, 
it really reqnires a two-horse power to work the 
machine. ‘The resistance comes from certain 
influences of the magnetic and electric ageucies 
in their action upon each other, which infu- 
ences haye to be overcome by force, and this 
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force is precisely that represented by the light 
developed at the break in the circuit. The 
machine is thus a contrivance for converting 
mechanical force into electricity, and then from 
electricity into light, 

The intense brilliancy of the electric light, 
and the extreme concentration of the radiant 
point, render it remarkably suitable for the mi- 
croscope and the magic-lantern. The engrav- 
ing (p. 357) represents the manner of employing 
it for the microscope. The electricity is pro- 
duced in this case by a galvanic battery, as shown 
by the jars on the floor, instead of by a magneto- 
electric machine—that is to say, the source of 
the power is the consumption of zinc, and not 
the consuinption of coal. 

The first attempt to employ the eleetric light 
in the construction of public works was in the 
bnilding of the bridge of Notre Dame, at Paris. 
The experiment was perfectly successful in 
enabling the workmen to continue their labors 
through the night, and in thus greatly dimin- 
ishing the time required for the work. This 
trial was made, however, when the only mode 
of procuring the necessary electric power was 
by a battery, and the light was aecordingly 
found to be quite expensive, 

Since then the much more economical mode 
of employing magneto-electric machines, to be 
worked by mechanical power, has been discov- 
ered, and the emergencies in which this light 
can be advantageously used are rapidly multi- 
plying. It has becn tried in mines, in caverns, 
on board ships, and in light-houses, and also 
in the construction of such works on land and 
in the open air as are of an urgent character 
requiring night labor. 

Although the electric light rivals in brilliancy 


that of the sun, the appearance is very different 
when employed for purposes of general illumina- 
tion, on acconnt of the extreme concentration 
of the radiant point, which makes the contrast 
of light and shade so sharp and decisive as to 
produce a very peculiar effect. ‘The light of 
the sun, besides radiating in the first instance 
from a comparatively wide surface, is greatly 
diffused in passing, for so great a distance, 
throngh the earth’s atmosphere. Every minute 
globule of water which floats in the air, every 
mote, every particle of dust, every microscopic 
insect and seed and spore, intercepts a portion 
of his beams, and becomes a new centre of ra- 
diation. ‘The result is a general illumination 
of the whole sky, and a diffusion of the light 
before it reaches the abode of man, which adapts 
it far more perfectly to his various wants. 

The electric light has already begun to be 
practically employed, not only for the purposes 
above referred to, but also for light-houses and 
signal lights on board ship, for both of which it 
is admirably adapted on account of its great 
penetrating power in misty and foggy states of 
the atmosphere. It is also found to be well 
fitted for the production of stage effects in 
operas and theatres. It is used for this purpose 
in Paris, and to some extent in this country. 
It has also been employed as a signal light from 
the mast-head of a ship, in one of the steamers 
of the French line, and has thus been displayed 
in New York Harbor, attracting great attention 
from all who beheld it. The probability is that 
the employment of it for these and other uses 
will greatly increase; and it is by no means 
certain that it may not in the end be found to 
be the most effective and economical mode of 
illuminating large public halls. 
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THE KING OF SLAM PROCEEDING IN STATE TO VibIT A TEMPLE. 


HE Asiatie squadron of our navy has within 

its limits some of the most remarkable 

places in the world ; extending from Singapore 

on the sonth to Siberia on the north, it has the 

extremes of climates, and almost the extremes 

of peoples; for Singapore is English, and Si- 
beria is almost savage. 

Our government had sent out three gun- 
boats to aid in the suppression of piracy in the 
China seas, and to one of these it was my for- 
tune to be attached. Our station comprised 
the southern waters of China, and a stay of ten 
months in “ Hong-Kong and the adjacent wa- 
ters” found us quite ready for a change. We 
preferred to go to Japan and spend our sum- 
mer there; but our wishes were as nothing, 
and we were sent to Siam as the bearers of a 
present of arms and ammunition to the Prime 
Minister from our Navy Department, with a 
letter from the Secretary of State and the other 
necessary accompanying documents. — 

Our passage of ten days had nothing of un- 
usual interest in it; it was simply steaming 
slowly (for we could do no more) against the 
southwest monsoon, under a cloudless sky and 
a burning sun. 


The coast of Siam, about the mouth of the 


river Menam, on which Bangkok is situated, at 


a distance of forty miles from the sea, is very 
low—so low, indeed, that the first trees and 
shrubs grow in the water, the land being visible 
only at low tide. 

As we crossed the bar and entered the river, 
just before sunset, a most beautiful sight met 
our gaze—an island covered with a temple of 
uniqne architecture, glowing like burnished 
marble, and looking more like a creation of 
fairy-land than I supposed any thing of mortal 
building could look. So tortuous was the chan- 
nel that we passed by three sides of this thing 
of beauty. I can not attempt to describe it; 
nothing but an engraving could do that. It 
seemed impossible that any Eastern people of 
to-day could erect such a structure; but we 
learned afterward that it was of brick, white- 
washed. This detracted from the idea of diffi- 
culty, but it could not diminish its beauty. The 
banks of the river were very low; and some of 
the officers going to the mast-head, reported 
that nothing could be seen save a vast expanse 
of grecn, as far as the eye could reach. As we 
passed up the stream we saw oranges and bana- 
nas in profusion, with here and there a temple 
with its attendant out-buildings raised on piles, 
to be clear of any unusual rise of the river. 
We heard the chattering of monkeys, but could 
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see none, though the pilot pointed them out to 
us. We passed numerous boats, some ships, 
a few houses, and the openings of very many 
canals, which led to various places in the sur- 
rounding country, and which were the only lines 
of communication. It was dark for an hour 
before we reached the anchorage; and it was 
rather unpleasant to be going along with a 
strong flood-tide among fishing-boats, and pos- 
sible floating houses; but our pilot knew the 
way; and keeping in mind the Mississippi ex- 
pedient of sounding the whistle before rounding 
a curve, we reached the city in safety, and let 
go our anchor just in time to avoid swinging 
into a huge Chinese junk. In the morning the 
junk moved away from our neighborhood, evi- 
dently disliking our company. 

The first thing to be done was to advise the 
Consul of our arrival, and request him to com- 
municate with the Prime Minister the mission 
upon which we had come. Pending the Con- 
sul’s appearance, a messenger from the Minis- 
ter appeared in the person of his nephew, as 
bright and intelligent looking a young man as 
one would wish to see. He was neatly dressed 
in trowsers, jacket, and waist-scarf, but wore 
neither hat nor shoes. His hair was cut in the 
Siamese fashion—short, except for a prominence 
not unlike a shoe-brush, and about as long, ex- 
tending from the front to the crown of the head. 
He inquired the reason of our coming, and was 
told that the Consul would communicate official- 
ly with the Prime Minister, or ‘“ Kalahome,” 
as he is called in Siam. Whereupon he dis- 
claimed any desire to go beyond the bounds of 
‘‘yed tape,” and said that he had been sent 
merely to welcome us to the capital. The Con- 
sul (a missionary) came on board, and soon 
dispatched his letter, requesting an audience as 
early as possible. In the afternoon an answer 
came, appointing the next day at ten o'clock 
for the reception of the presents. 

During the day we had something of an op- 
portunity to look about us; we found that we 
were anchored some two miles from the King’s 
palace, and about half a mile below the foreign 
residences. ‘The city extends along the bank 
of the river, here very narrow, for several miles— 
ten, I should think—and by no means appears 
to be as populous as it really is. The river 


forms the principal highway, and its surface is_ || 


covered thickly with boats from morning till 
night. ‘Here may be seen all descriptions of 
water craft; from the tiny canoe, propelled by 
one paddle, to the royal barge with one hundred 
and fifty rowers; from the native sail-boat to the 
full-rigged foreign ship or the smoky steamer, 
A canal extends entirely around the city, with 
numerous cross canals, so that access by water 
to all portions is very easy. ‘There are but few 
horses, and these only about the grounds of the 
King and nobles, aud a few at the hotels; there 
is a road, about a mile or more in length, which 
the late King constructed for the benefit of the 
foreign residents, ‘There are but few streets, 
and these very narrow; but the various palaces 
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and temples generally have wide open spaces 
by whieh they are approaehed from the water. 

There are about two hundred Europeans in 
the city, prineipally missionaries and merehants, 
with their families. The ehief of poliee, the 
harbor-master, the pilots, several eaptains of 
vessels, and some naval officers are foreigners— 
ehiefly English and American, A Frenehman 
is at the head of the army. ‘There are very 
many Chinese, mainly from the district about 
the eity of Swatow, who are by far the most in- 
dustrious people in the plaee: they are found 
in all trades, and the poll-tax levied on them 
forms no iueonsiderable portion of the royal 
revenue. 
estimated at from 50,000 to half a million; from 


information derived from the missionaries and 
from some of the natives, I should eonelude that | — 


it is iu the neighborhood of a quarter of a mill- 


ion, or about oue twenty-fifth of the population | 


of the entire kingdom. 

The boats used by the Europeans are of a 
form more eonvenient than any that I ever saw 
elsewhere; they are about twenty feet long, 
with a house in the eentre to aecommodate 
half a dozen people with ease. Two men 
standing in the bow, and two in the stern, push 
their oars in the water, the rear one managing 
the tiller with his feet. The speed which they 
manage to get with this very original method 
of rowing far surpasses that of the ordinary 
style, and the work is aeeomplished with much 
less fatigue. They will push for hours at a 
time, stopping only for an oeeasional draught 
of water from the river. 

A large number of the people live on the 
water; the poorer in their boats, those of more 
wealth in floating houses, These eurious edi- 
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The entire population is variously | 


KING OF SIAM, 


fiees are built upon rafts of bamboos about four 
feet thick, and are by no means devoid of pre- 
tense to arehiteeture. The material of which 
they are eonstrueted is generally teak-wood, 
with thatehed roofs. ‘They usually have a 
veranda in front; and here are exposed for 
sale the wares of the occupant, or it is used as 
a play-ground by the ehildren. JI visited a na- 
tive photographer’s, and was shown over the 
whole house. In the veranda was a swing for 
the youngsters ; the front room had a bare floor, 
with a centre-table and half a dozen chairs; 
several photographs adorned the walls. The 
bedrooms opened off this, with sliding doors, 
and the kitchen opened out on a back-yard of 
water. ‘The river furnishes water for all pur- 
poses, and is at the same time the eommon sew- 
er of theeity. The houses are moored with bam- 
boo eables to bamboo piles driven in the bed of 
the river, so that they can rise and fall with the 
tide, and yet not be earried away by it. They 
eertainly possess one advantage, that of being 


easily moved; the oceupant desiring to ehange 


| or confusion apparent. 


his loeation has only to unmoor his cables, take 
advantage of the tide, and go up or down stream 
as he chooses. It is a novel sight to see one of 
these edifices eome drifting down the stream at 
night, brilliantly illuminated, and with no noise 
Most of the houses are 
built upon piles, near the river bank, only the 
palaces being built of briek or stone. 

During the afternoon we received a present 
of a very large quantity of fruits, sweet-eakes, 
ete., from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘‘ by 
direction of his Majesty the King ;” and nearly 
every day some sueh attention was paid us by 
some of the dignitaries of the court. During 
the day we were ealled upon by several of the 
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foreign residents; the ship was surrounded by 
native boats, but none of the occupants ventured 
on board. It was quite a sight for them, as 
this was the first American man-of-war that had 
ever ascended the river, and the ship was much 
larger than the English and French gun-boats 
that had been there. 

It was too far from our anchorage to the 
landing for our boats’ crews to pull in the burn- 
ing sun and against a strong tide; so we were 
provided with three of the house-boats, each 
with an American ensign at the stern, that I 
have described, and as many of the officers as 
could be spared from duty accompanied the 
presents. After an hour’s ride we landed (?) on 
the veranda of a floating house, where we were 
met by the Kalahome’s nephew, and invited to 
walk in. We sat down in a room furnished in 
the fashions of the West, and waited a few mo- 
ments while horses were procured. On going 
ashore I declined to ride; so the Consul walked 
with me while the rest rode. ‘The boxes con- 
taining the presents were carried by a number 
of coolies, the rear being brought up by two of 
our petty officers, who kept guard over the 
property. Our way lay through very narrow 
‘streets, mostly on the banks of a shallow canal, 
and I was very glad that I had chosen to walk, 
for the horses were rather wild, and one of the 
officers had his leg badly squeezed against a 
wall. We found the Kalahome’s palace to be 
situated about fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
river, and surrounded by a high, whitewashed 
brick wall. The gateway was rather a grand 
affair of columns and arches, and gave entrance 
into the court-yard. The main entrance to the 
building was a high portico opening into a large 


hall paved with stone. Here we found a num- 
ber of servants busily engaged in cleaning the 
arms with which the Kalahome had been pre- 
sented at various times, and some of which were 
kept here. On either side the main building 
was a row of small edifices for business and oth- 
er purposes. 

We had hardly deposited the arms when the 
door at the head of the hall opened, and the 
Kalahome made his appearance. He walked 
up to each one of us and shook hands, bowing 
us toward the inner room. Here we had an 
opportunity of observing the manner which each 
class of Siamese nses toward any of higher 
grade, The attendants who were cleaning the 
arms ceased their occupations, and, with bend- 
ed knees and bowed head, waited until their 
master had left the room, ‘This custom is uni- 
versal, the highest princes in the land yielding . 
this obeisance to the king, the nobles yielding 
it to the princes, and so down throngh all grades. 
Servants act thus in presence of their masters, 
performing all their commands in this abject at- 
titude, presenting a most enrious sight to the 
eyes of foreigners. 

We entered the reception-room by a short 
flight of stone steps, and were motioned to seats 
abont a table, at the head of which the Kala- 
home sat. He was dressed in a thin jacket, 
with a waist-cloth of silk reaching just below 
his knees; on his bare fcet he had a pair of 
grass slippers. This room had a stone floor, 
and was furnished with chairs, sofa, and tables 
of European manufacture. There were many 
ornaments in the shape of marble vases, mir- 
rors, and several specimens of fire-arins. 

The Captain delivered the letters from the 
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government, together with a short address from 
himself, and they were translated by the Private 
Secretary (an Englishman), ‘The arms were 
then brought in and examined, and it was not 
until then that the Kalahome spoke any En- 
glish. He began to make some remarks about 
the visit of former ships to the outer auchorage 
at the mouth of the river, and of his visits to 
them ; spoke of the new improvements in small- 
arms, and evidently understood what he was 
talking about. Coffee was served, and after 
considerable desultory conversation we came 
away, the Kalahome having accepted an invita- 
tion to visit the ship. We also made arrange- 
ments as to a salute, the harbor regulations for- 
bidding it; but in consideration of our special 
mission the rules were relaxed. On our return 
to the ship we fired a salute of twenty-one guns, 
the Siamese flag at the fore, which was return- 
ed at once, gun for gun, from a fort on shore. 
The next morning, about ten o'clock, the Ka- 
lahome came on board with his suit, among 
them Prince George, son of the late second 
King, who is the Kalahome’s assistant in naval 
affairs. We had ascertained that he desired to 
see the guns worked, so gave him the salute of 
seventeen guns as soon as he came on board. 
The old gentleman evidently meant business, 
for he asked to have our Parrott gun exercised, 
and its construction explained, watching every 
detail with great interest; he explored the 
whole ship, from stem to stern, and inspected 
her thoroughly. He was not at all averse to 
the Champagne with which he was treated, and 
expressed himself highly pleased with his visit, 


particularly so with regard to the guns. He 
invited us to visit the new vessels that he was 
building, and departed in high good-humor. 
We were most favorably impressed with him, 
and the more I saw of him the more I liked 
him. From his position as Prime Minister he 
is one of the most powerful men in the king- 
dom; add to this that he is the head of the 
most powerful, wealthy, aud numerous family in 
the country—that to his personal endeavors the 
King owes his seat upon the throne, that through 
his instrumentality the trade of Siam has in- 
creased tenfold, that the taxes have been great- 
ly reduced, that ship-building after the models 
of Western nations has become a very import- 
ant industry, and that he is the most far-seeing 
and enlightened of the nobles, and that he is 
gradually leading the mass of the people up to 
his stand-point—it may safely be said that he is 
the actual ruler of the kingdom, though he does 
not wear the crown. 

In the afternoon we went to the palace to a 
private audience with the King, he having sent 
word to us that he would be pleased to have us 
call at three o’clock of this day. He is noto- 
riously unpunctual; but we couldn’t count upon 
that, so were on hand at the hour, accompanied 
by two of the missionaries as interpreters. We 
went to the landing in the same way as before, 
and were there met by an officer of the royal 
household, who desired us to wait until convey- 
ances were provided. Soonhorseswere brought, 
and sedan-chairs, which latter were only a shade 
better for riding than the horses. We pursued 
our way through narrow streets for some dis- 
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his fore-legs chained to a huge post in the cen- 
tre, a gilded canopy over his head, and an at- 
tendant to keep watch ofhim continually. This 
attendant fed him for our benefit, and he seem- 
ed to enjoy his food quite as much as those of 
his kind that we see in traveling menageries at 
home. 

Presently a messenger informed our con- 
ductor that the King was waiting; the guards 
fell in, and we passed through their ranks into 
three distinct court-yards before arriving in 
that portion of the palace inhabited by the 
King. 

This was a large edifice, with a fine flight of 
steps leading up to a noble portico in front of 
the public audience-hall. We passed along the 
sides of the building by a path through a well 
laid out and neatly decorated flower-garden, 
until we reached the stairs leading to the pri- 
vate audience-room. Our conductors had hith- 
erto been walking, but on ascending the stairs 
assumed the posture of humility before de- 
scribed, and so crawled into the royal presence. 
We were ushered into a room some thirty feet 
square, elegantly furnished in Western style, 
and found the King advancing tomeet us. He 
shook hands cordially with each one of the party, 
inquiring as to the rank of each, and then asked 
us to sit down at the centre-table, he taking the 

A PRINOE OF THE BLOOD, head, and we sitting at the sides in order of 

seniority, the Captain on the King’s left. Thad 

tance until we came upon the road of which I) a fine opportunity of observing this remarkable 

have spoken before, which passes in front of | specimen of Asiatic royalty. He was, I should 
the palace. The palace 


grounds are of vast extent F at 
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wait the royal pleasure.” 
While so doing we were re- 
galed with quite good music 
from a brass band, under the 
leadership of a Frenchman. 
We were also invited to see 
the royal white elephant, the 
sacred animal of the Siam- 
ese. We found him in a 
building apart from the rest, aie unin-aeeeereten 
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judge, about sixty or sixty-five years old, and 
about as unprepossessing in appearance as can 
be imagined. His eyes were nearly closed, and 
he had a sort of sleepy look and drawling voice, 
which did not at all accord with the words he 
uttered. He was constantly chewing betel, sup- 
plied him by a servant prostrate at his side, and 
the juice ran down his chin, rendering his whole 
appearance almost repulsive. He was dressed 
in crimson silk, with a huge star of diamonds 
on his breast, but with no other ornament what- 
ever, His eonversation was addressed princi- 
pally to the Captain, and during our stay of over 
an hour he showed himself to be possessed of 
an amount of information astounding in a per- 
son in his situation. After asking as to our 
mission, and discussing the qualities of various 
arms, he asked if we had seen the steamer that 
the Kalahome was building for his use on the 
occasion of the eclipse of the sun soon to take 
place. He then went on to speak of his calcu- 
lations of the eclipse, and gave us quite a lec- 
ture on the various objects to be looked after in 
observing the phenomenon—all of his conversa- 
tion being in well-chosen English. Several of 
the young princes came into the room, and 
seemed very much attracted by the glitter of 
our uniforms: one of the officers had quite a 
conversation with them through the eyes. Cof- 
fee was served in French china cups, inscribed, 
‘*Royal Palace of Siam,” with an elephant as 


crest. The Crown Prince was introduced to 
us, a youth abont fifteen years of age, and made 
quite a favorable impression upon us; he spoke 
English quite well. The King closed the aud- 
ience very abruptly (as is his custom), by ex- 
tending his hand to the Captain, and saying, 
‘*Good-afternoon,” when we withdrew. We 
were then shown into the public audience-hall— 
a fine room, with a row of columns through the 
centre, and a latticed private gallery on the 
sides for the ladies of the harem. The throne 
was elevated some eight feet from the floor, 
carpeted with velvet, and overhung by a velvet 
canopy somewhat like a huge umbrella, of sey- 
eral stories, each one decreasing in size toward 
the top. There was a private entrance from 
hehind for the use of the King alone. There 
were very many portraits, busts, and various 
other ornaments about the room; conspicnous 
among the portraits were those of President 
Jackson and Queen Victoria, with the Amer- 
ican and English colors intertwined over them. 
There were busts of Napoleon and Eugénie, 
together with scveral articles of French manu- 
facture—notably a fine clock presented by the 
Emperor. While we were looking about us the 
King came in, and calling the Captain to him, 
gave him a pamphlet containing information as 
to the Siamese custom of having two kings, 
written by himself, and published at the Amer- 
ican mission press. He also called attention to 
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acopy of Bowditch’s “ Epitome,” which lay upon 
a table, and said that the Crown Prince was 
studying it. He declined an invitation to visit 
the ship on the score of ill health, but said that 
he would send the Crown Prince; and we came 
away quite well pleased with our visit. 

On our way back we visited the temple of 
the great idol of Bangkok. An immense in- 
closure surrounds the temple itself, filled with 
honses for the priests, and with various other 
out-buildings, among them a beautiful library, 
where are contained the sacred books. The 
temple is about two hundred feet long by 
fifty broad, with a high-peaked roof about 
one hundred feet from the ground. 
rounded by a colonnade, which adds material- 
ly to its beanty. The windows are simply ob- 
long apertures, closed with heavy ebony shut- 
ters; the doors are also of massive ebony ; 
both shutters and doors being fincly inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. Before reaching the building 
we passed through three rows of corridors, 


which surround the temple on all sides, and | 


are filled with life-size gilded images of Bud- 
dha. There are in all betwcen nine hundred 
and a thousand of these idols. 


It is sur-| 


attraction of this great edifice is the reclining 
image of Buddha: it is 165 feet in length, rep- 
resenting the god as lying on his side, his head 
supported by his hand. This image is built of 
brick, and is thickly gilded through its whole 
extent. The soles of the feet are sixteen feet 
in length and nearly four feet broad; they are 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl in the most exqui- 
site manner, represcnting the various fruits and 
flowers that are fabled to have sprung in the 
footsteps of the god wherever he walked on 
earth. The arm at the elbow is about six feet 
thick; the head is elevated about fifty feet in 
the air, and is covered with gilded snail shells 
instead of hair—the snail being a sacred ani- 
mal, The expression upon the features of the 
image is a remarkably successful attempt to 
convey the idea of perfect rest and compos- 
ure, that being the Buddhist idea of the last 
state of man; and, indeed, this same absolute 
stillness is successfully depicted on the counte- 
nances of all the many idols that saw. Even 
the old images of the ancient capital have it in 
the same degree, 

The next morning was devoted to a tour 


But the chief | among the more prominent temples with some 
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GATE OF TEMPLE. 
of onr missionary friends. The general char- 
acteristics of these edifices are similar; only in 
their internal adornments do they differ. The 
roofs are covered with colored tiles, and at the 
gable ends is a gilded horn. In all the temple 
grounds are scattered pagodas of two classes : 
one class of brick, whitewashed, shaped some- 
what like a succession of compressed globes, 
and terminating in a pinnacle, making as beau- 
tiful monuments as can be found any where; 
the other class are square at the foot, rising 
gradually in terrace fashion, and terminating 
in four columns surmounted by a dome, Gen- 
erally there is a statue of an elephant beneath 
this dome; but sometimes the whole edifice is 
entirely solid. The exterior of the pagodas of 
this class is covered with colored porcelain, and 
the effect, from a distance, is striking in the ex- 
treme: a nearer inspection, however, shows the 
work to be rather coarsely executed. 

The largest of these pagodas is sitnated in the 
grounds of the second temple in the city (in 


size): it is one hundred and fifty feet square 
at the base, and is two hundred feet in height. | 
There is a pair of stairs on each face, by which 


the ascent is made to the highest terrace, at the 
foot of the dome, nearly one hundred and fifty 
fect. This huge pile is entirely covered with 
colored porcelain, and has many statues of grif- 
fins, elephants, and the like scattered over it, 
The dome contains fonr colossal statues of three- 
headed elephants, each facing toward one of the 
cardinal poiuts. The view from the top of this 
pagoda was beautiful in the extreme: at our 
feet were the spacious grounds of the temple, 
with its chapels, its habitations for the hun- 
dreds of priests who perform the services, and 
its extensive pleasure-grounds. Farther away 
the river spread before us its varied panorama, 
more easily imagined than described; as far 
as the eye could see over the country it was one 
vast plain rich in all vegetable life—on the 
whole, a scene never to be forgotten, and need- 
ing to be seen to be fully appreciated. In the 
main building of the temple itself was a huge 


_idol representing Buddha as sitting with crossed 
' legs. 


Its height from the altar was estimated 
at seventy-five feet; one of us stood at the 


‘knee, and his head did not reach the top of it. 
| This was also profusely gilded; and the doors 
, and shutters of the building were adorned more 


elaborately than any others that we saw. We 


| were fortunate enough to go into a private 


chapel where worship was being conducted by 
about one hundred priests, Each was clad in 
yellow, with shaven head. The service ap- 
peared to consist merely of the continued repe- 
tition of a monotonous chant, the words of 
which meant, ‘‘Let it be so.” There was no 
music, but all followed the leader in most ad- 
mirable time, and it was pronounced by some of 
the musical members of the party to be superior 
to any operatic chorus that they had ever heard. 

I never realized before what the ‘vain repe- 
titions’ of the Bible meant. Onur time was 
limited, so that we visited only two of the more 
important of the temples, and then hastened to 
the ship to prepare for the reception of the 
Crown Prince. He made his appearance in a 
magnificent gilded barge, with fifty rowers, seat- 
ed in a chair of state at the stern, with the gild- 
ed nine-storied umbrella over his head. His 
personal suit was small, bnt we noticed that 
he had the usual complement of servants, with 
the betel-boxes, cuspidors, pipes, etc., all of 
pure gold, He was received by all the officers 
in full dress, conducted all over the ship, and 
finally sat down in the cabin, evidently pleased 
with his visit. He was much interested in some 
pictures of China and Japan; and evinced such 
a decided admiration for a Burnside rifle that 
the Captain told him he might have it, and had 
it sent into his boat. He conversed quite flu- 
ently in English, but preferred to use an inter- 
preter when many of us were about. On leav- 
ing we manned the yards, and saluted him with 
a royal salute of 21 guns, the Siamese flag at 
the main. F 

During our stay Prince George, whom I have 
mentioned before, came to see us several times: 
we found him to be a quiet, unostentatious in- 
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dividual, but possessing an amount of knowl- 
edge of naval and military matters which would 
be by no means contemptible in a person of a 
more enlightened race. He was very cager in 
the pursuit of more intelligence on these sub- 
jects, however, and was particularly pleased 
with a text-book on gunnery which the Captain 
presented to him. On his first visit he spoke 
at once to the Captain about a salute (to which, | 
of course, he was entitled), and desired that it 
should not be fired, as he came in a private, 
friendly, and entirely unofficial manner; and 
his frequent visits were all paid in the same un- 
ambitious style. He was cugaged in superin- 
tending the construction of a gun-boat for the 
Kalahome; the work being done by Siamese 
carpenters from designs by an English ship- 
builder, The engines and boilers were con- 
structed in England, and were being placed in 
the ship by natives under the superintendence 
of an English engineer. The interior arrange- 
ments of the vessel were analogous to those of 
our own and other vessels of war; and the 
whole ship was a decided credit to these peo- 
ple, whom we are accustomed to look upon as 
half-civilized. 

One day the Minister of Foreign Affairs re- 
quested us to call, and came to the ‘‘court- 
house” to receive us, as “it was too hot to ask 
us to come to his palace.” While waiting his 
arrival we had a chance to see some Siamese 
justice administered ; there are no lawyers, SO 
the plaintiff and defendant each pleads his own 
ease, and a nice noisy time they had of it, too. 
The judge sat grave and. silent, as became his 
office, occasionally throwing in a word or two 
to quiet the disturbance. The Minister at 
Jength made his appearance, accompanied by 
the usual array of betel-boxes, etc. He is a 
brother of the King—a quite good-looking spec- 
imen too, though inclined to obesity. We 
conversed by means of interpreters, the Prince 
inquiring particularly as to our ship and mis- 
sion. He gave us a lunch of fruits and confec- 
tions, and we soon after left. We called to see 
another of the King’s brothers, a retired Min- 
ister; his infirmities were such that he no lon- 
ger mingled in public affairs. His palace was 
much less of a building than the Kalahome’s, 
and the audience-hall bore as much resem- 
blance to a furniture auction-room as to any 
thing else. He is the possessor of a diploma 
granted by a medical college in Philadelphia, 
I think, and of it he is very proud. 

We were the recipients of many courtesies, 
both from the natives and the foreigners, dur- 
ing our stay of tendays. To the American 
missionaries we were indebted for guidance to 
the principal sights of the city, and for many 
other kindnesses. We left the city with regret, 
wishing that our stay might be prolonged ; but 
our time was limited, and we were obliged to 
go to sea, arriving in Hong-Kong ten days aft- 
erward. 

Since the first part of this article was written 
the King with whom we had our interview has | 
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died, and the Crown Prince has ascended the 
throne, chiefly through the influence exerted by 
the Kalahome. 

Prince George has been elected Second King, 
an institution peculiar to Siam. 

Although the late King belonged to the party 
of progress, he was behind the Kalahome in his 
ideas, The young King, being more under the 
influence of his powerful vassal, has already 
inaugurated a policy which can not fail to be 
of benefit to his country. He has recently 
made treaties with Belgium and other Europe- 
an powers, and seems to invite foreigners to his 
domains. There is ample opportunity for Amer- 
icans there, more than for others, for the govern- 
ment is already strongly prepossessed in their 
favor, and meets them more than half-way in 
their advances. 


THE AUTO DA FE OF 1755. 


ie first day of November, 1755, broke fair 
aud bright over the sunny land of Portu- 
gal, The sun rose up from behind the Sierra 
in unclouded brilliancy, and shed a flood of 
golden light over the vine-clad hills, and the 
silvery waters of the Tagus danced and spark- 
led as they rolled lazily on to the broad bosom 
of the bay. The churches and palaces of Lis- 
bon seemed roofed with gold, and soon the 
hovels and courts of the poor and wretched 
gave back a smile of joy as the bright sunshine, 
the common property of high and low, found 
its cheering way to their squalid retreats. 
Though the hour was early, the streets were 
thronged with the populace, dressed in holiday 
attire, and evidently in a high state of excite- 
ment. ‘Laborers and serfs seemed to forget, 
on this occasion, their usual reverence and 
servility, for they jostled and shouldered the 
titled nobles who were scattered here and there 
among the crowd. The mitred bishop and 
highest functionaries of the Romish Church 
forced their way with difficulty through the ex- 
cited throng. 

This was the appointed day for the auto da 
fé, and streets, balconies, and windows were 
already alive with eager faces to witness the 
procession of condemned heretics. The exe- 
cution was to take place at high noon, and as 
the fatal hour drew near the excitement be- 
came intense. The populace gave vent to 
their impatience by loud shouts, while all eyes 
were turned to the gloomy prison of the inqui- 
sition, whence the procession was to emerge. 
Though the proceedings of the dread tribunal, 
then at the hcight of its power in the kingdom 
of Portugal, were generally shrouded in secre- 
cy, which none dared pry into or scrutinize, 
yet it had somehow transpired that an unusu~ 
ally large number of victims were this day to 
seal their fidelity to conscience by the baptism 
of fire. 

At last the long-expected signal was given, 
and, as the decp-toned bells tolled the hour of 
noon, ahoarse murmur of satisfaction broke from 
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the anxious and inhuman crowd. ‘The frown- 
ing portals of the prison were thrown open, and 
a strong guard of halberdiers opened a lane 
through the dense throng, and formed in close 
order on the right and left, Then a procession 
of robed priests, bearing a crucifix and chanting 
a Te Deum, issued from the doorway, followed 
by the victims who were doomed to be burned 
at the stake for daring to worship God accord- 
ing to His revealed will. Last of all came'a 
group of nuns with veils over their faces aud 
muttering Aves, and some of them, perhaps, 
prayers for the wretched beings in their front. 
There were a dozen or more of these unfortu- 
nates, of both sexes, and of various ranks, 
They were all dressed alike in the fantastic 
and hideous garb prescribed for such oecasions. 

There was a quiet composure about most of 
the prisoners; and some wore even a cheerful 
and triumphant expression of countenance. 
One of the party, however, seemed to attract 
most of the attention, and all the sympathy of 
the spectators. She was a young girl, scarcely 
sixtcen years of age, whose wondrous beauty 
even the rude garb in which she was clad could 
not disguise. Her large dark eyes were raised 
imploringly toward heaven, and, at times, a 
low sob of agony would burst from her lips. 
She looked anxiously, now and then, into the 
surging crowd that inclosed the procession, as 
if searching for some loved and familiar form ; 
but her gaze only encountered the strange faces 
of those who had come to gloat over her suffer- 
ings. And in this dark and dreadful hour had 
she, so young and so lovely, no friend on whom 
her tearful eyes might rest ere they were closed 
in death? 

Far from the scene which we have just de- 


picted, in the aristocratic quarter of the city, 
fond hearts were breaking for her sake, and 
crushed spirits were pouring themselves forth 
in prayer to the Holy Virgin that she might 
escape her terrible doom. Father and mother, 
fond brothers and sisters, had shut out the sun- 
light from their palatial mansion, and in dark- 
ness and despair were bewailing their utter in- 
ability to rescue their beloved Leonora. ‘They 


knew, too, they would be courting a like fate 
were they to show even sympathy for her suffer- 
ings, and hence they had not dared to visit her 
since she had been condemned by the court of 
Inquisition. 

As the procession moves on to the place of 
execution, just beyond the city limits, we will 
briefly acquaint the reader with the story of 
Leonora De Castro. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Albert De Castro, one of the most ac- 
complished noblemen of the kingdom, being a 
younger scion of the ducal house of Yavora. 
His house adjoined that occupied by Lord Ef- 
fingham, the British Minister at the court of 
Lisbon, and though the father of Leonora was 
a Romanist, and Lord Effingham a zealous Prot- ! 
estant, they entertained a high regard for each | 
other, and there was a frequent interchange of 
eivilities between them. ‘The children of the 
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two families became very intimate, and Leo- 
nora, in particular, spent much of her time at 
the house of the Minister. She even obtained 
her father’s consent to study the English lan- 
guage with the children of that nobleman. 
Now, the tutor of Lord Effingham’s children 
was a retired curate of the Church of England, 
with fully as much zeal for his faith as any Jesuit. 

Being much pleased with the intelligenee and 
capacity of his new pupil, the worthy curate, 
little dreaming of the dreadful consequences 
that would result from his interference, lost no 
time in pointing out to poor Leonora the errors 
of her faith. So assiduous was he in his efforts 
to ‘*snateh a brand from the burning,” that ina 
very short time she became as anxious to in- 
vestigate the real truths of the Gospel as he 
could wish. He supplied her with a eopy of 
the Scriptures, in English, and bade her eon- 
sult its sacred pages to learn the way, the truth, 
and the life. 

Leonora soon, became sutisfied that the faith 
of her fathers was not the true faith, and, being 
of an ardent temperament, she determined no 
longer to yield obedience to the absurd require- 
ments and idolatrous practices of the Church 
of Rome. As soon as her parents became 
aware of the change in her religious senti- 
ments, they resorted to every means in their 
power to reclaim her, but in vain, The family 
confessor, becoming apprised soon after of her 
apostasy, tried by reason and argument to con- 
vince her that she had been misled; but, find- 
ing all his efforts to bring her again into the 
boson of the Church ineffectual, he advised her 
father to send her at once to the Ursuline eon- 
vent at St. Ubes. He did so, hoping that the 
society of the holy sisterhood would be able to 
eradicate the seeds of heresy implanted by the 
‘Carch heretic” to whose charge he had so 
thoughtlessly committed his daughter. In 
vain did the lady superior of the convent ex- 
haust all the ingenuity of which she was ca- 
pable to bring back Leonora to the faith of her 
fathers. Every engine at the command of the 
Church was brought to bear upon her in vain. 
Her delicate limbs were subjected to torture, 


but she clung unflinchingly to her new faith, 


The lady superior, enraged at finding all her 
efforts at conversion vain, dcnounced her to 
the officers of the inquisition as a dangerous 
and obdurate heretic. She was removed from 
the convent to the prison, and with undaunted 
resolution, and with a faith that defied both 
danger and death, in the very presence of the 
Inquisitor-General, she gloried in the sufferings 
she was called on to endure for the sake of 
Jesus, 

She was condemned to be burned on the first 
day of November, with others who had refused 
to recant and stifle their consciences by again 
returning to the bosom of the Holy Catholic 
In accordance with this sentence 
Leonora was now on her way to the plaza, 
where every preparation had been made for 
its exeeution. 
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From the moment that the cortége had start- | enth hour. 


ed from the prison a young man of noble mien, 
dressed in a garb that bespoke his high rank, 
had been struggling to foree his way through 
the dense mass to the side of the captives. 
Though no deference was shown on this oc- 
eagion to persons of quality, yet the prepos- 
sessing appearance of the young grandee, and 
the unmistakable anguish expressed in his 
face, operated in his favor, and the clamor- 
ous crowd allowed him to draw near the vic- 
tims. This personage, seemingly so intent on 
beholding the dreadful sentence carricd into ex- 
ecution, was the young Marquis of Elvas. A 
short time before Leonora had placed herself 
under the spiritual guidance of the English cu- 
rate he had made her an offer of his hand and 
heart. The two families had been on terms of 
intimacy for years, and the prospect of a matri- 
monial connection was highly satisfactory to 
all parties. The lovers were passionately at- 
tached to each other, and were looking forward 
to a happy consummation of their betrothal 
when the terrible circumstances we have de- 
tailed broke in upon thcir dream of bliss, 

The powerful families of the Marquis and De 
Castro had both exerted all their influence to 
have the punishment of Leonora mitigated, but 
the stern ecclesiastics had refused the slightest 
relief. A petition for a respite had met with 
the same fate. The young nobleman in his 
distraction and despair had cursed the pitiless 
rigor of the dread tribunal, and even dared to 
question its authority. By this course he had 
drawn upon himself the secret but certain venge- 
ance of the Church. Though aware of the 
close espionage to which all his words and acts 
were subjected, he resolved to see and, if pos- 
sible, offer some words of comfort to Leonora 
before she reached the plaza. He would at 
least assure her of his sympathy and unchanged 
affection, and then, rushing from the fatal scene 
of her suffering, which for worlds he would not 
witness, would forever turn his back on the 
priest-ridden land of his fathers. 

Before he could reach her side, however, the 
procession had reached the goal that was, os 
he thought, to end forever his dreams of happi- 
ness. ‘The captives had been drawn up in a 
line facing the bishop, who, on this solemn oc- 
casion, officiated as the representative of the 
Church. According to the usual custom, each 
of the condemned was urged to recant, while 
the direst pains of hell were denounced against 
such as should persist to the end in their abom- 
inable heresy. The evident distress of Leonora 
had induced the priest to believe that she, at 
least, would not prove to be finally obdurate, 
He even held out to her hopes of a respite, and 
perhaps of ultimate pardon. He alluded to her 
tender youth, her beauty and accomplishments, 
and hinted at the joys that life might yet have 
in store for her. He spoke of the distress of 
her heart-broken relatives occasioned by her 
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*‘ And now, Leonora De Castro,” 
eontinued the bishop, ‘‘ will you retrace your 
erring steps? Will you discard the heretieal 
opinions implanted in your youthful mind by 
that son of Belial? Our holy Church, ever le- 
nient to the faults of her erring children, ever 
disposed to deal mercifully with such as con- 
fess their sins and repent, would receive you 
again to her bosom. Will you come?” He 
paused, while every sound was hushed to hear 
her response. Her agitation was now gone, 
and in a calm, clear voice, that was audible to 
many an ear in that anxious throng, she re- 
plied: ‘‘I ean not acknowledge the authority 
ofthe Church you represent. Ibelieve the faith 
I now profess to be the true one. There is but 
One who can forgive sin, and in His mercy do 
I trust. If I am called to die for His dear 
sake, I will try to bear my sufferings cheerfully, 
knowing that ‘our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exeeed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.’” 

The astonished churchman, enraged at the 
unexpected reply of the fair captive, and fear- 
ing its effect on the populace, ground his teeth 
in fury, and ordered the fires to be lighted at 
once, and the prisoners to be bound to the 
stakes, adding, in a stern tone, to the brave 
young girl, ‘‘ Obdurate wretch! this day shalt 
thy soul writhe in the fiery torments of the 
damned; thou shalt soon enjoy a foretaste of 
thy doom.” Leonora, whose nerves had been 
greatly weakened by the long trial to which 
they had been subjected, shocked at the bar- 
barity of the prelate’s rude address, staggered, 
and would have fallen to the ground, but the 
young Marquis now rushed forward and caught 
her in his arms. ‘‘ Inhuman monster,” he ex- 
claimed, addressing the bishop, ‘‘she is fitter 
for heaven than such as thou. If there is an 
angel in the presence of God, she will soon be 
one.” 

‘* Ha, my lord Marquis,” cried the prelate, 
‘these are bold words, but they have sealed 
your doom ! 

*¢ Arrest the Marquis of Elvas,” he said to 
the provost; and that officer was just stepping 
forward to obey the order, when a low, rum- 
bling sound was heard, followed by a sudden 
shaking of the earth that cast every one pros- 
trate on its face. An immense wave, towering 
in its might, came rolling on from the Tagus, 
and quenched the impious fires that had been 
kindled to consume those who trusted in Him 
‘* who heareth the young ravens when they cry.” 
In a few seconds the shock was repeated, and 
cries of terror and dismay came rolling up from 
the doomed city, mingled with the appulling 
crash of falling buildings, 

All was consternation and universal panic. 
The mad multitude so lately clamorous for the 
inhuman saerifice, and who had come out from 
the quiet city to gloat over the sufferings of 
their fellow-creatures, now terror-stricken at the 


apostasy, and the joy with which she would fill| rebuke of their great Creator, fied aghast, pale 
their hearts by a reeantation, even at the elev-| with apprehension for the fate of dear ones who 
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were perhaps erushed beneath the falling domes 
and towers. The condemned heretics had been 
saved by a miracle, and perhaps the awful vis- 
itation had fallen with crushing weight on the 
heads of those who had beén most eager for 
their blood. The prisoners, indeed, were for- 
gotten in the dreadful crisis. When the erowd 
had dispersed the Marquis of Elvas caught up 
Leonora in his strong arms, and bore her, by a 
eireuitous route, to the city, and, threading his 
way through the wild débris of the city, reached 
in safety, with his precious burden, her father’s 
house, which had in a great measure escaped 
the general wreck. 

Words can not express the joy with which 
the whole household welcomed back their dar- 
ling, rescued so unexpeetedly from the very 
jaws of a horrible death. But their feelings 
of unalloyed pleasure at her deliverance soon 
became mingled with apprehension lest the of- 
ficers of the Inquisition might institute a search 
for the persecuted victims who had, for a time, 
escaped their vengeance. Preparations were 
commenced for immediate flight. The Mar- 
quis, whose situation was now as full of danger 
as even that of Leonora, was soon ready for 
any road, no matter where it might eonduct 
him, so it placed him outside of his native king- 
dom. He had resolved to accompany Leonora, 
who would also be attended by a faithful serv- 
ant of the family, none of her immediate rela- 
tives daring to bear her company through fear 
of the eonsequences that would attend such a 
step. It was determined to push rapidly across 
the country to the neighboring kingdom of 
Spain; and the Marquis felt satisfied that if 
they could reach the mountains in safety the 
danger of arrest would be slight. Should the 
authorities, however, be on the alert, he knew 
there would be great danger in attempting to 
leave the city. 

Their situation, at best, was full of peril. 
Notwithstanding the terrible catastrophe that 
had befallen the city, and had so miraculously 
preserved Leonora from the stake, it was vain 
to suppose that the Church, foiled in its attempt 
at present punishment, would fail to bring the 
eondemned to the flames if rearrested. While 
preparations were going forward for their flight, 
Lord Effingham, who still represented his gov- 
ernment at the court of Lisbon, called to con- 
dole with his friend on the terrible calamity 
that had visited the city, and which he supposed 
must have quite overwhelmed a family so terri- 
bly afflicted by the dreadful fate of a beloved 
daughter. He was soon informed of the escape 
of Leonora, and of the hasty preparations that 
were making for their flight. After listening 
attentively to the proposed arrangement, Lord 
Effingham shook his head and remained silent 
for a few moments, and then expressed his fears 


lest the project would miscarry. ‘‘I feel quite 
certain,” he said, ‘‘ that by attempting to leave 
the city you will bring destruction upon your- 
selves; indeed, J am surprised that your house 
has not already been searched. So soon as 
some degree of quict is restored, active meas- 
ures will be taken to arrest the fugitives. You 
must not attempt to leave the city just yet. 
Nor will it do to remain here, You, my lord 
Marquis, and Leonora, must take up your abode 
for a short time with me. They will hardly 
dare to search the house over which floats the 
broad flag of England. And now I think of 
it,” continued the Minister, ‘‘some members 
of my family and suit will soon return to En- 
gland, and we can perhaps manage it so that 
you can leave the country in their company.” 

This proposal was embraced with eagerness, 
and our hero and heroine returned witli Lord 
Effingham to his own residence just in time to 
escape the officers, who eame to the house they 
had just left almost immediately after their de- 
parture. The father of Leonora expressed the 
greatest surprise at the visit of the officers, and, 
to carry out the deception, seemed to be plunged 
in the deepest sorrow, protesting to be ignorant 
of her escape. As no one had seen her return 
to her father’s honse or leave it, no clew was 
obtained to her present whereabouts. Some 
days were spent in quiet and security in the 
asylum generously furnished by the English 
nobleman. Leonora had ever been a favorite 
with the whole family, and all strove to banish 
from her mind every remembrance of the ter- 
rible ordeal to which she had been exposed, 
The bright color of youth came back to her 
cheeks, and the glad smile of hope lighted up 
her countenance. ‘The worthy eurate, whose 
successful effort at proselytism had been so 
nearly fatal, wept over his beloved pupil as one 
raised from the dead. 

It was a glorious evening, about the middle 
of November, when the waters of the bay of 
Lisbon, lying tranquil in the declining sun- 
light, reflected the form of a British man-of- 
war that was gliding majestically over its smooth 
surface. It was the ship that was to eonvey 
the Minister’s family to England, and which 
had been anxiously looked for for some days. 
The day after her arrival she took on board her 
passengers, among whom were the Marquis of 
Elvas and Leonora De Castro, disguised as 
servants. Immediately after they reached the 
deck the anchor was upheaved, the sails were 
hoisted, and, with the flag of St. George flying 
at her peak, the gallant ship bore away for the 
open sea. Just before the slip reached En- 
gland the good curate, who was one of the pas- 
sengers, joined together in the holy state of 
matrimony John, Marquis of Elvas, and the 
lovely Leonora De Castro. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF COLORADO. 


EARLY threc hundred years ago the 
de Spaniards who peopled Mexico extended 
their settlements far to the northward, reaching 
over New Mexico and Arizona and into what 
is now Utah and Colorado. Their chief in- 
dustry was mining for gold and silver, and 
traces of extensive though rude works, and 
ruins of large towns, are found all over the 
region named. The earliest historians of the 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountains speak of 
the ‘Old Spanish Trace” (trail or road) that 
reached northward through the mountains to 
Great Salt Lake. Generations ago there were 
populous Spanish settlements along the Arkan- 
sas Valley in Southern Colorado, and their ace- 
quias—canals for conveying water—can yet be 
traced along the prairie bottom lands and slopes. 
The ruins of cities and remains of extensive 
water-works are yet seen in the exceedingly 
rich gold and silver bearing region of the Un- 
eompahgre in Southwestern Colorado, 

The Spanish, or Mexican, frontier was grad- 
ually beaten back by the savages. The terri- 
tory now covered by Colorado and Arizona was 
entirely depopulated, and foothold was main- 
tained in New Mexico only along the larger 
valleys, where population had become very 
dense and self-supporting. The mines were all 
abandoned, and the mining frontier driven 
back to the centre of Chihuahua and Sonora, 
The farthest point north where any traces of old 
mining operations have been found is in the 
mountains northwest of Boulder, not far from 
the base of Long’s Peak. In the winter of 1859 
some hunters from Denver found there a num- 
ber of shafts and the remains of houses. They 
also brought in a portion of a large copper ves- 
sel, not unlike the body of a still. Inquiries 
made at the time of Arrapahoe Indians elicited 
a tradition that many years ago a party of Por- 
tuguese adventurers eame north through Mex- 
ico and engaged in mining at the point indica- 
ted. In course of time they disappeared, and 
all trace of them was lost. The inference con- 
yeyed was that they were killed. 

The first reliable history pertaining to the 
region of Colorado, to which we can now refer, 
is in 1805, and is in the journal of Captain Zeb- 
ulon M. Pike, of the United States army. In 
the spring of 1804 two important expeditions 
were fitted out at St. Louis—the then front- 
ier military post—for the exploration of the 
eountry west and north: that of Lewis and 
Clarke, who aseended the Missouri and de- 
scended the Columbia to its mouth; and Cap- 
tain Pike’s, for the Upper Mississippi. The lat- 
ter returned in about a year, after having en- 
dured great hardships and met with many ad- 
ventures, and reported that he had traced the 
great river to its source—an opinion that time 
has proved erroneous. Upon reaching St. 
Louis he found a new duty awaiting him: the 
return of some reseued Indian captives to their 
tribe—the ‘‘Kans ;” the mediation of peace be- 
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tween that tribe and the ‘‘ Kioways;” and a 
tour of observation along the Mexican border 
—the Arkansas River—westward to the mount- 
ains. He started late in the spring of 1805, 
ascended the. Missouri to the Osage, and that 
stream as far as he could with boats. Then 
striking to the northwest he eompleted his In- 
dian mission at their villages on the tributaries 


of the Kansas River. [Leaving there he erossed 
over to the Arkansas and followed up that river 
to the mountains. Before reaching the present 
site of Puebla, Captain Pike discovered a lofty 


snowy mountain, and soon after passing the 
mouth of the Fontaine-qui-Bouille he went into 
camp, and, leaving most of his command, set 
out with eight or ten men to ascend it, He 
supposed it ten or fifteen miles distant, and 
started on foot in light marching order and with 
three days’ rations. It was then autumn, and 
the mountain was covered with snow. After 
forty or fifty miles’ travel, and much suffering 
from exposure and for want of water, they 
reached the mountain-foot and began the as- 
cent, thinking their labor now certainly almost 
at an end; but after struggling for many hours 
through thick brush and fallen timber, the snow 
constantly becoming deeper, they at length 
reached the summit of an open ridge, from 
which the lofty peak seemed, says the Captain, 
almost as distant as when they left their eamp 
on the Arkansas days before. Several of his 
men were badly frozen, and all suffering severe- 
ly from hunger, that was partially allayed by 
finding a storm-bound poor old buffalo, which 
they killed. The snow was from two to three 
feet deep, and the Captain was obliged, very 
reluctantly, to give up the ascent of the mount- 
ain, and was never any nearer to it. After a 
rest they retraced their steps to the main eamp, 
having probably been within twelve or fifteen 
miles of the summit that subsequently and very 
appropriately took the gallant Captain’s name. 
The eommand, about thirty men, then march- 
ed up the Arkansas and made a second dépdét 
camp, where is now Cafion City. The Cap- 
tain had tired of land marching, and thought 
if he could only strike Red River he eould float 
easily back to the Mississippi. So he turned 
all his-attention to that search. Again leaving 
most of his men, he with the remainder set out, 
curiously enough, toward the northwest, follow- 
ing the route of the present road from Cafion 
City to the South Park. Reaching the Park 
he called the first considerable stream he eross- 
ed the Platte. A little further on he found 
another, and supposed it was the Saint Jaun— 
probably meaning the Spanish San Juan, which 
rises in Southwestern Colorado and flows into 
the Colorado of the West. A few miles more 
and he found another, which he supposed to be 
a branch of the Yellowstone. In this neigh- 
borhood he found signs of large numbers of 
/men and horses, and supposed they were both 
Indians and Mexicans. He seems to have had 
some fear of a hostile meeting, and turned off 
square to the south, Before long he came to a 
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large stream, and rejoiced in the belicf that it 
was Red River. Turning down it, he soon 
found himself in the midst of rugged mount- 
ains, and the river cutting its way through stu- 
pendous cafions, The mountain-sides were 
frozen and covered with snow, and the river 
with ice. More men were frost~bitten, and 
the horses were all disabled and abandoned but 
one, The party became scattered, bunt at last 
all came together again at their old eamp at 
the Arkansas gate of the mountains; and his 
first dream of Red River was at an end. But 
the Captain was irrepressible. With such men 
as were able to travel, he was soon again on 
the march, this time all afoot, because their 
animals were used up. Crossing the Arkansas 
into Mexican territory, he moved up the Wet 
Mountain Valley straight toward the rngged San- 
gre-de-Christo range. More than once he was 
obliged to back out, the snow getting too deep 
for their strength. Frost-bitten and disabled 
men were left behind in improvised shelter, 
with such supplies as eould be spared. The 
journey was one of most intense suffering and 
hardship ; but at last they stood upon the sum- 
mit, and looked down into the San Luis Park. 
The Captain rejoiced at the diseovery of Red 
River, though he looked upon the Rio Grande 
del Norte. Descending, he traversed the plain, 
and at the confluence of two considerable branch- 
es of the stream established a fortified camp. 
Having completed his works so that himself 
and two or three men could defend themselves 
against the Indians, he sent the remainder back 
to the main canip, and to pick up stragglers. 
Meantime the Mexiean authorities were not 
ignorant of the expedition. They looked upon 
it with suspicion ; and all the previous season a 
squadron of eavalry had been scouting the plains 
east of the mountains to cut it off, fortunately 
without success, and entirely unknown to Cap- 
tain Pike. But a few days after he had got 
settled down in his new quarters, while walking 
out one bright winter day, he was surprised by 
a patrol of Mexican soldiers; and, though it 
was long before he fully realized the fact, he 
became from that time forward, for a year or 
more, a close prisoner. He was hurried to 
Santa Fé, and subsequently to El Paso, and 
thenee to Chihuahna; his men following the 
same road, but never again all coming togeth- 
er. In course of time they were returned to 
the United States through Texas; but most of 
the Captain’s notes, maps, and other valuable 
papers were never recovered. 
While a prisoner in New Mexico, he saw an 
. American who had in his possession lumps of 
gold that he had gathered in the South Park, 
on the head waters of the South Platte, and 
learned that the traces of Mexicans he had 
found upon the Platte, Saint Jaun, and Yel- 
lowstone—as he called them—had connection 
with the finding of gold in that region. This 
is the first authentic report of aetual gold gath- 
ering in what is now Colorado. The next is 
in 1832 to 1886, after Bent and Vasquez and 
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Sarpy had established their chain of trading- 
posts all along the foot of the mountains, on 
the Arkansas, six miles above where is now 
Puebla; on the South Platte, at the mouth of 
Vasquez Fork, six miles below the present site 
of Denver; and on the North Platte, at Fort 
Laramie—then Fort St. John. In trading with 
the Indians and Mexicans who eame into Fort 
Vasquez, they frequently obtained lumps of 
eoarse gold, whieh had doubtless been picked 
up in the streams and gulches of the mountains. 
We come down next to 1849, In that year of 
the great rush to California many emigrants 
from the Southwestern States traveled up the 
Arkansas, thenee north along the foot of the 
mountains, the entire breadth of Colorado, and 
through the South Pass to the Pacific. They 
found gold in Cherry Creek, the Platte, and 
other streams, but kept on toward California, 
Among the number who made these discover- 
ies was W. Green Russell, a Georgia miner, 
from the vicinity of Dahlonega. After some 
years in California, he returned to his old home, 
still with recollections of the traces of gold he had 
seen here, and the determination, at some favor- 
able time, to prospect the country, In 1856 a 
column of troops marching between New Mex- 
ico and Utah found gold in Cherry Creek near 
their camp. Another command passing in 
1858 did the same. In the spring of the 
same year W. Green Russell found himself 
able to undertake his long-delayed explora- 
tion. Leaving Georgia with twenty or thirty 
followers he reached Cherry Creek, and follow- 
ed it down to where Denver now stands, in July. 
A party of Cherokee Indians and half-breeds 
from the Indian Territory, west of the State of 
Missouri, came out about the same time, and 
upon the same errand, but they made no per- 
mancnt location nor lengthy stay, The Geor- 
gians found gold in small quantities all along 
the Platte, Vasquez Fork, Cherry Creek, and 
other streams and gulches on the plains, but 
did not penetrate the mountains at all. The 
deposits they found were not sufficiently rich to 
support a large population, nor to pay largely 
even a few, but they served to stimulate fur- 
ther search and to ercate an intense excitement 
throughout the Western States. Several hun- 
dred men from the border, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Towa, and Missouri, crossed the plains late in 
the fall of 1858, and spent the wiuter in and — 
about Denver. Several towns were started, and 
a great number of log-honses built. Little par- 
ties went back to the States, and carried with 
them samples of the gold found ; bright, smooth 
scales of exceeding fineness. By spring the cx- 
citement was at fever heat, and before the snows 
were over long lines of tented wagons were 
stringing out from every starting-point along 
the Missouri River. Early in April the mov- 
ing column reached the site of Denver, and the 
arriyals sometimes reached thousands per day. 
The mines thus far found could give work to 
but a few hundred, and the best of them yield- 
ed scarce more than two dollars per day. Dis- 
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appointment followed, and almost a panic en- 
sued. ‘Three-fourths of all that came went 
back, turning about thonsands more that they 
met on the way. The more determined, and 
those who had nothing to lose and all to gain, 
or who left nothing behind to go back for, re- 
mained. 

As soon as the snow disappeared from the 
lower mountain slopes the more adventurous 
began pushing into the mountains, cautiously 
feeling their way. But few of them had ever 
before seen mountains, and a still less number 
knew how to search for gold, In the latter 
part of April gold was found, almost simulta- 
neously, at several points in the mountains; at 
Gold Hill, eight miles west of Boulder City; at 
Deadwood, on South Boulder Creek; at Greg- 
ory Point, near where Central City now is; and 
at the junction of Vasqnez Fork and Cook (now 
Chicago) Creek, near the present beautiful town 
of Idaho, The first heavy rush was to the lat- 
ter point, but the tide soon turned toward Greg- 
ory. For days in succession the arrivals there 
exceeded three thousand perday. Hxceeding- 
ly rich mines were found, and gold was gath- 
ered rapidly. Other discoveries followed, and 
the season was a succession of excitements and 
‘* stampedes” to each new point of attraction. 
With the approaeh of winter most people left 
the mountains, and a large majority returned to 
the States. The few who remained in the mines 
provided themselves with provisions for the win- 
ter, and prepared for months of isolation. It 
was expected that snow would fall to a great 
depth and the cold be very severe. In this they 
were disappointed. 

The nearest post-offiee in the first settlement 
of Denver was at Fort Laramie, two hundred 
and twenty miles distant, and it cost half a dol- 
lar to send or receive a letter. On the 7th of 
May, 1859, the first express coach arrived, and 
the cost for transmitting letters was reduced to 
twenty-five cents. It was not until the spring 
of 1860 that a United States mail and post-of- 
fiees at Denver and Mountain City were estab- 
lished, nearly two years after the first settle- 
ment of the country. ~ 
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TWO HEARTS. 
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ERHAPS in the little town of Warehurst 
the lives of no people presented a more 
vivid contrast taan those of the heiress Jessie 
Warehurst and of the young seamstress known 
as Emeline—for one of these lives might verily 
seem nothing but the black shadow cast by the 
other in full sunshine. 

The one of these people was the child of a 
family that gave their name to the village a 
hundred years ago, and had always maintained 
their traditional superiority to other families in 
the place by means of a style of living that was 
little short of splendor in that secluded region, 
by their lofty acquaintance in the outside world, 
and by their constant charities—eharities, how- 


ever, of a kind into whieh money freely enters 
and personal contaet stays without. 

Jessie, the last of her name, and the inheritor 
of a handsome fortune, lived with her aunt and 
mother, the latter a gentle and placid woman, 
and Jessie’s adoring slave, in the old and spa- 
cious mansion, the dark halls and drawing- 
rooms and sunny morning-parlors of which a 
troop of young guests kept overrunning with 
merriment. She was but a year or two escaped 
from the dominion of sehools and governesses, 
a thraldom that had never been severe; she en- 
joyed every luxury that the little world of Ware- 
hurst knew about; herdress was sumptuous; the 
ponies of her phaeton were as fleet as Arabs; 
she was the pet and admiration and delight of 
all who knew her—the unspoiled mistress, as 
it seemed, of all who eame within her magie 
sphere; her life was an unbroken scene of fes- 
tivity, and she was light-hearted, innocent, and 
joyous with the whole inspiration of the spirit 
of youth. They used to say that her name was 
given her because she was as sweet and white ~ 
and spotless as the jessamine itself; kind to all 
who met her, for vice instinctively kept out of 
her way; a sunbeam in the path of poor and 
ricb; and utterly unsoiled by sin, so far as any 
creature knew. 

Enieline, on the other hand, had known pov- - 
erty from her birth; she was but Jessie’s age, 
yet her life had traveled a stretch of sin and 
wretchedness and repentance before which the 
other would have recoiled could she have seen 
so much as the first footprints and have under- 
stood their meaning, people said. She had 
been born in the alms-house, and knew the 
bitterness of such birth; ambitiously she had 
learned to read and to write; and as soon as it 
was found that she knew how to sew, and had, 
moreover, a certain genius of the needle, so to 
speak, she was kept constantly at work, leaving 
the plaee at last when still scarcely more than 
a child, and being bound out in the position of 
seamstress in a wealthy family of the eity. 
Working there in her mistress’s sewing-room, 


‘or going and coming on errands in hall or par- 


lors, her dark young face, not without a gipsy- 
ish comeliness of its own, had been so unfor- 
tunate as to attract the gaze of a guest of the 
house, one who adimired after his way the gloss 
of her black hair, the carnation of her eheek, 
the lustre of her eye, the eurve of herlip, She 
gave him the whole passion of her young life 
and heart; he gave her, at sixteen years, -ruin 
and betrayal and the world’s scorn. Then 
there came a season of desperation—a season 
too dark for Emeline to remember. She would. 
not remember it, and eould only maintain to 
herself in after years that it was another person, 
not Emeline, who had suffered that. But out of 
its foulness she rose one night, when, secing a 
face flash like an apparition out of the night, as 
Jessie Warehurst, visiting the great city, crossed 
the pavement from door to coach—a face all 
white and radiant and perfect, its golden hair 
a nimbus of glory round about it, its beanty 
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something heavenly. The face smiled on Em- 
eline without seeing her in the shadow, a deep, 
sweet smile, searching as sunshine cast off from 
happy thoughts, It seemed to Emeline then 
that all was not lost while such a smile as that 
could be shed upon her, could be in the world, 
and she allowed to see it; and all at once the 
brilliancy of face and smile together lighted up 
like morning the black gulf between the two, 
and made it more odious and reeking to Eme- 
line than words can say. A few weeks or a few 
months later, whichever it may have been, Em- 
eline went back to Warehurst, and hired a room 
and put out a modest sign expressing a desire 
to obtain fine sewing to do; and curiosity, and 
remembrance of old marvels of her needle 
shown at the county fairs, having tempted one 
and another to examine her capacity, she soon 
had work enough and to spare, and hired a 
better room and enlarged her fare of crackers 
and cold water to a more healthy diet, and 
changed her tallow dip for kerosene. But she 
made no secret of what her way of life had been; 
she knew, perhaps, that rumor of it would travel 
on the wings of the wind; she felt that it would 
be worse torture to live with a sword suspended 
over her head than to meet and live down the 
open shame, But she wasted no words on the 
matter; and so, when they asked her where slie 
had gone when deserting her apprenticeship, 
she answered, briefly, ‘‘To the bad,” and was 
silent for the rest. Her existence was wan and 
overcast—laborious, solitary; there was not a 
soul in the world to whom she was dear, or who 
was dear to her, not a soul who cared whether 
she lived or died; and her heart, a wild and 
stormy heart, ached with its loneliness. The 
people employed her because her fingers were 
deft and dainty; but they spoke of her among 
themselves as a thing that had known shame, 
and might know it again; that was not to be 
trusted with companionship, lest the trust should 
be abused ; a smile on her lip would have been 
construed a sign of levity and lapse into fresh 
sin—and Emeline never smiled, but lived from 
year to year ostracized, sad, and dark with a 
cloud of hovering suspicions. 

Lovers came and went round Jessie—some 
enraptured with her loveliness, some with her 
temperament, some with her riches—but among 
them not the right one; and, smiling coldly on 
them all, they passed before her like epheme- 
ra. And so her years went by, till presently 
they were numbering twenty-two—twenty-two, 
which leaves an innocent and isolated country 
girl still very young. Emeline, also, was twen- 
ty-two; yet her years left her not young, but 
old, and on none of them could she look back 
and endure the glance, save the last four since 
her return to Warehurst; for the want and mis- 
ery of the alms-house was sore, but sorer yet was 
that sudden burst of love and rapture which the 
shame and the desertion following made it only 
torment to recall; and that, in tnrn, was dark- 
ened by shadows rising from that abyss of hor- 
ror into which it plunged her. The first bright 


thing in all those years on which her remem- 
brance could dwell was Jessie Warehurst’s face 
shining on her, as she stepped along the carpet- 
ed pavement, and let the whiteness of that smile 
overlay, for a moment, all her smirch and soil. 
Since then, four dull, monotonous years—weary 
return of spring, and blaze of summer, melan- 
choly falling of the leaf, weary, dreary chill of 
winter—and the only happiness in them all was 
such time as the face of Jessie Warehurst had 
again illumined the way, and given her anew 
that thrill of hope which once had told her she 
was a living soul, and not mere carrion, and 
had made Jessie Warehurst a type to her of the 
spirits that stand before God. She had never 
spoken with her; she worshiped her as the pub- 
lican and sinner worshiped, standing afar off. 
She was as full of thankfulness to her for rescue 
from that slough in which she wallowed as if 
Jessie had consciously put out her white hand 
and helped her thence; and there was no sacri- 
fice in life or death which Emeline would not 
have made for her—indeed, hardly any sacrifice, 
could there have been for her to make, since life 
held not a single charm for Emeline, except the 
trust of ending it at last. But of all this fecl- 
ing on the other's part Jessie was totally uncon- 
scions, and neither she nor any other earthly 
being offered the girl one incentive to virtue; 
of herself, and simply, she had sickened of sin. 

Emeline was happiest—if happiness could 
ever be a condition of such a darkened life as 
hers—when employed on sewing for the family 
at the Great House, as the people of the village, 
in a mild derision, sometimes called the Ware- 
hurst mansion. On whatever she had to do for 
Jessie, or her mother, or her friends—who some- 
times sent their work down from town to this fab- 
ulous seamstress—she expended her whole skill 
and invention. The plain sewing was done with 
a precision which counted every thread to the 
stitch ; tucking, and ruffling, and inserting, she 
combined in every sort of quaint device, till 
each decorated garment was as perfect in its 
way as a quilled daisy; and on the embroidery 
she lavished her hours, her eyesight, and her 
fancy, with flowers and ferns and vines running 
riot over the fine fabrics, like the wintry wraith 
of blossoming to come. 

When, then, Emeline heard that one of the 
lovers had at last broken the hedge round that 
sleeping heart, and that Jessie was to be mar- 
ried, her own heart beat with a sort of pleasure ; 
not for the young girl, her hopes, or her future 
—with that she felt she had nothing whatever 
to do, and she kept her dreams away, as if an- 
gels with flaming swords barred that Eden; her 
heart beat with only a poor and personal pleas- 
ure, in expectation of the sewing she would 
have to do in assisting to prepare the wedding 
garments, of the way in which she would weave 
petal and stem and leaf in the embroidery there, 
in imagining herself already tracing new com- 
plications and intricacies of lace stitch and sat- 
in stitch, in counting the errands that might take 
her to the Great House, and give her new guises 
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of that face shining out of its clond of happiness 
—that face which once had been a revelation of 
heaven to her in hell. She did not dream of 
herself as unfit to work upon these garments : 
sorrow and grief and shame had purified those 
hands of hers. Humbly as she walked now, she 
had planted her feet on heights where martyrs 
had walked before her; and though she made 
no outward profession of religion—fearing it 
would be but scoffed at as hypocrisy—yet she 
felt forever wrapped about her, as if she might 
not fall away from them, the clasp of forgiving 
and eternal arms. 

But when Emeline learned that she was to 
go in person to the Warehursts and remain 
with them all through the ordeal of the ward- 
robe, she could hardly believe herself. Not 
only to see Jessie every day, but to be herself 
among the influences that had made Jessie 
what she was, it seemed in the anticipation too 
much bliss for her poor cup of broken delf to 
hold ; in the realization, perhaps, she may have 
-found it a less intoxicating dranght. The 
bridal dresses, she was told, were to be fitted 
in the city; but Emeline’s own fingers were to 
finish them all, and the delicate under-clothing’s 
last touches were to be given by no one but 
herself. An artist receiving orders to decorate 
a temple was never in more ecstasy at serving 
the ideal than Eineline. 

Many a good gossip of the little burgh re- 
monstrated with Mrs. Warehurst for her impru- 
dence in introducing among the members of her 
honsehold a person of Emeline’s acknowledged 
antecedents, a person who made no secret of 
having led an evil life; and though Mrs, Ware- 
hurst responded that it would be impossible 
that any harm should come of it, for the seam- 
stress would have no opportanity of communi- 
cation either with Jessie or any of her friends, 
except she herself or her sister, a staid and 
starched piece of prim propriety, were’ present 
in the flesh, and that she felt it wrong not to 
encourage one who was trying to do right, yet 
the others responded in effect that, for all that, 
a foul heart must emit a mephitic moral atmos- 
phere that was poisonous, and though they 
themselves encouraged Emeline by giving her 
employment in her room as convicts in their 
solitary cells do work, yet her presence and her 
touch must be only contaminating to youth and 
innocence; in spite of which counsels Mrs. 
Warehurst had her own way, possibly because 
her nature was superior to theirs, but still more 
possibly because no one else could do the things 
that Emeline could on work which she desired 
to have under her own daily inspection. 

So Emeline went to the Great House, and, 
sitting at her work-table and her window there, 
she stitched and wrought the hours away from 
morning to night, seldom moving from her seat, 
seldom glancing up when addressed, only now 
and then satisfying her eyes with one long un- 


heeded look at the happy Jessie, delaying over | 


one matter or another in her flitting from room 
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gaze too often lest she were dazzled with the 
sight. 

It might have been a pathetic thing to any 
one who knew of the girl’s life, to see her sit- 
ting there so silently, so patiently, and so con- 
tentedly, toiling to bring about a happiness in 
which she could have no part, the like of which 
she could never know—an outeast looking into 
heaven, but without one pang of envy or of 
longing for the bliss within. All that, indeed, 
was forever denied to her—she never gave it a 
thought; even when sitting there and seeing 
Jessie wandering through the gardens sur- 
rounded by troops of friends, beloved by a 
lover who was presently to give her his name 
before the world, watched by a mother with a 
tender affection following every footstep, sur- 
rounded by the sunshine of this world’s favor 
aud the halo of the next world’s promises, it 
did not occur to Emeline that of all these 
things, friends, lover, good name, and home- 
affection, she herself was destitnte—that she 
was deserted, desolate, and alone. She had 
trained herself to beeome as impersonal as a 
shadow. These were the things natural to Jes- 
sie as the perfume to a rose; hers were the 
things natural to her as the deadly juice to the 
night-shade; only sometimes as she heard the 
chorus of cheery laughter rising to her win- 
dow from the flower-beds below, and caught 
glimpses of the airy draperies, bright as the 
flowers themselves, fluttering from alley to al- 
ley, of the sunny smiling faces, then a great 
hollow ache seemed to pervade her being, a 
sense of void and empty existence, which she 
did not construe into longing for any thing to 
love, but merely into acknowledgment that she 
was of a different race from these careless and 
innocent ones—she, born in an alms-house, bred 
to labor, abandoned to sin, and with but one 
blessing in all her life to thank Heaven for— 
that she had been snatched out of that sin, 

Emeline, of course, asked no questions, and 
had heard nothing of Jessie’s chosen husband. 
It was one of the things she took for granted, 
that he must be perfection, or, in the eternal 
fitness of things, he would not be chosen. Once, 
indeed, she chanced to hear his name, and start- 
ed—but not because that same name had bronght. 
il to her: many men might wear that name. 
The thought crossed her mind no more than 
any other utter impossibility that this man Dey- 
lin could be the same Devlin with whom she 
onee had fled, or, rather, to meet whom she 
had fled, from white and open life into the dark- 
ness where he left her. One day, at length, 
she heard that he had come; and at sunset, as 
she folded up her fine work to take out that 
needing less dainty stitches, Emeline paused a 
moment, resting her arm on the window sill, 
and leaning out to enjoy the hush, the dyiug 
color, the smell of the dewy mould, the rapture 
of that hour when heaven and earth are meet- 
ing, and she saw Jessie and her lover walking 
inthe garden. A sndden pain strnck Emeline 


to room—only now and then, as if she feared to like a stab as she beheld that shape—the old- 
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remembered guise, the gracious bending way, 
the turn of head, the false fair face—and with 
a low and smothered cry, that it was profana- 
tion for him to breathe beside her, she dropped 
upon the floor, and there, shortly afterward, 
Mrs. Warehurst found her. ‘‘I must go home!” 
sobbed Emeline, as they laid her on the bed. 
“Tmust go home. This is no place for me.” 

““My poor girl,” said Mrs. Warehurst, ‘‘ you 
have been sewing too steadily. Instead of go- 
ing home, you must take a little exercise in the 
grounds, you must drive:down to the village on 
the shopping errands, and have wine sent up 
with your dinner” (for Emeline’s dinner was 
always sent up to her, since it would have been 
insulting to ask housekeeper or scrvants to sit 
at the table with such a creature as that); ‘‘ but, 
indeed,” added Mrs. Warehurst, ‘‘you must 
not go home; for here is the work to be done, 
and no one in the world but yon to do it.” 

So all night long Emeline lay there, with re- 
membrance of the old passion and the old mis- 
ery fighting the old fight over again in her heart 
till the hot battle-place seemed bursting. Not 
the old passion, she said, sinee thought of the 
man was pain—only a remembrance of it; oh! 
not the old passion, but the old misery indeed, 
and a new one almost as keen: a misery that 
grew and donbled itself as she recognized it; 
for—was it possible—that she, a wretch, an out- 
east, was jealous of Jessie Warehurst ? And if 
jealons, then it must be—could it be ?—that she 
still loved the man. Her very soul was lacera- 
ted by all these pangs of doubt and fear and 
memory. It was only when the first faint pur- 
ple flush of day began to filter through the 
deep and dewy dark, and the stillness of the 
prime was broken by a fluting bird’s note and 
another, till the heavens were overflowing with 
tune, and morning was ushering in another joy- 
ous day for so many, another burdened and tor- 
menting one for so many more, that Emeline 
imprisoned all her wild emotions beneath the 
strong bars of the last four years’ habits again. 
It was true, she confessed, that she still loved 
Devlin. She had thought the fire burned out, 
and so it was; this love was but the white 
ashes of that old one scattered over all her life, 
and making the bitter lees of every cup she 
drank. She loved him. Helpless to serve 
him, there was but one thing she could do for 
him: syffer him, without a word, to make Jes- 
sie his ovu—him, of the earth earthy, to dese- 
crate a shrine. Doubtless he was the same 
Devlin still; the same winning, insinuating, 
captivating manner; the same false, worthless 
heart; the same self-indulgent voluptuary, weak 
before temptation, eowardly before exposure. 
With all that, she loved him yet—loved a strange 
wraith in him, not him; a vacuum; an identity, 
not his, but that of the qualities and traits which 
he had not—loved what she had once believed 
him to be, and never eould dissociate from him 
—loved him so that, after that first tumult, she 
eould surrender him to another woman without 
a murmur (though no murmur of hers might 


avail to hinder)—loved him so that she could 
give him this girl, her ideal, to help him, to pu- 
rify him, to make him worthy of heaven here- 
after through having tasted something of heay- 
en here with her; a heaven in which Emeline 
must be all forgotten, a wretched stain forever 
washed away. For it might not be that he 
eould serve the wealthy ward of powerful friends 
as he had served a poor sewing-girl, nor even 
that he should wish it. Jessie, that winged 
soul, could be to him what the untaught, grov- 
eling Emeline could never dream of; and as he 
conld love, plainly he loved her now; and she 
would open depths in his nature that had al- 
ways slumbered darkly. This, then, was the 
service she could render Devlin, the sacrifice 
she could make for Jessie; no sacrifice, in fact, 
since Devlin was none of hers; but, in Eme- 
line’s bleeding heart, a willing sacrifice of more 
than life; and there shone on her face that day 
a lustre as if thrown from the wings of a dove 
forever flying upward into the light. 

But at sunset, once more, as she saw the two 
walking in the garden again—arms interlaced, 
heads bent together, one breath, one smile, one 
word—fresh queries, fresh counsels, came to 
Emeline. So that gracious head had bent to 
her; so, doubtless, to others. Might Jessie be 
the last? Was she, after all, so sure that he 
loved Jessie with all the strength he had for 
loving? Was it just for her to keep silent, to 
hazard Jessie’s welfare on the chance, to try 
the doubtful venture if there were power enough 
in that young girl’s clean hands to hold him and 
help him and save him at last, when a brief 
word, a swiftly told story, and Mrs. Warehurst 
would put an end to all, nor suffer her daugh- 
ter’s life-long happiness to encounter the risk 
of wreek among such shallows and quicksands ? 
Emeline was too weary to lie awake a second 
night with her trouble; it only came to her in 
disjointed and fearful dreams, and woke with 
her, and kept with her all day, and day after 
day. Which was her duty—to be quiet, or to 
tell her tale and let the responsibility leave her 
own shoulders for others? If she were going 
to tell it at all, it should be quickly—ere the 
preparations reached such a height that morti- 
fied pride might mildew any harvest of the 
truth, Which was her duty—to tell her tale 
and reseue Jessie from possible injury, or to 
hold her peaee and let Devlin’s good angels, if 
he had any, work with his wife for his salva- 
tion? Emeline eould not decide—at one mo- 
ment the marriage seemed a mockery and a 
sacrilege to Jessie, at another its prevention 
seemed eternal ruin to Devlin. 

And thus the trouble drifted in Emeline’s 
mind, only slowly and more slowly, and always 
painfully, setting toward the fact that the truth 
must be told, and the consequences left in the 
hands of God; that it would not do for Jessic 
that things should take their course; that she 
should marry Devlin at the cost of certain sor- 
row to herself, at the mere chance of bettering 
him—it was like sacrificing an angel on an 
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earthly altar, And yet, was sorrow the worst 
thing in the world? had she not heard that it 
was better to be plowed with a harrow than to 
remain a hard, unbroken clod? Was the good 
in this life not born of sorrow? Sorrow, of 
some kind, must she not know, being mortal? 
and was this worse than another? Might she 
not, marrying him, lead him upward so insensi- 
bly that she would never discern the evil in 
him? But, on the other hand, in the children 
of future years the stains of a father’s nature 
must be brought to light; and there might be 
a bitterer sorrow to be borne than all the rest. 
Whether it were want of courage to speak with 
Mrs. Warehurst, want of will to do it, or want 
of power to arrive at a decision, Emeline still 
waited, and stitched, and looked about her in 
the intervals, taking observations from a new 
point of view ; for suddenly some gleam of light, 
or else some inspiration—the shock, perhaps, 
felt on finding that Jessie had no instinct of 
truth able, like Ithuriel’s spear, to detect the 
evil thing—had made it seem worth while to 
test this maiden, of whom she had imagined so 
much, to be sure that she was altogether lovely 
to the core, and not a mere outside of beauty 
only unflecked because no wasphad ever touched 
it. Before she abandoned Devlin to the lonely 
fate to which he had once abandoned her, she 
would see if Jessie were so utterly unfit for him 
by reason of ascribed perfection, or if she were 
not omnipotent enough in that perfection to en- 
counter every chance successfully. Providence 
must help her to some elew to it all—and she 
prayed and waited. 

Sometimes, when the prim and proper aunt 
was in the sewing-room, the young girls who 
visited in the house came and sat down there, 
and handled the pretty garments, and took a 
needle for a little while themselves. Emeline 
liked to have them; it was like being outdoors 
among the flowers and birds and bees when this 
parcel of gay, glad things laughed and chirped 
and chattered among the frills and laces. Jime- 
line never remembered then that she was a 
young thing too; she was not, she was a ma- 
ture and weary woman, and they were beings 
of another world than hers. They were too 
innocuous and merry —perhaps, indeed, too 
good-natured—ever to taunt Emeline, in any 
shadowy manner, of what was past with her, 
ever to worry her with questions, much as they 
might wonder at the silent and mysterious thing 
plying her needle from dawn till dark, and con- 
cerning whose history doubtless each one of 
them knew all that had ever been told; but 
many a heedless word of theirs cut Emeline to 
the quick. And something that pained Eme- 
line more than any words that eould be said 
was to catch sight of the clew to which Provi- 
dence was helping her, and to find that Jessie, 
this radiant creature whose whiteness had once 
pointed a contrast with her own vileuess, and 
ever since had done the same, whose beauty 
was so dazzling that it made an aureole of holi- 
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er all, be only like that fair-skinned fruit which 
is at the heart nothing but a pinch of dust. Pos- 
sibly less frivolous than the others—possibly not 
more kind-hearted, but better bred—yet it was 
not good for one who had followed her with a 
sort of adoration to see now the trifling pleasure 
that she took in these wedding garments; to 
see that she was not entering marriage as a 
sacrament of great mysteries with the Creator, 
as a state of lofty emotion and sacred experi- 
ence, but as a career of freedom and pleasure 
and fine clothes. A young girl, for instance, 
was allowed no sneh toilets as these the bride 
should wear, nor such jewels shedding light as 
if from inner sources of flame. She arrayed 
herself in them, and turned and twisted before 
the glass like any eommon school-girl, and 
rubbed the bloom off herself in Emeline’s fancy 
so much that Emeline could see that it would 
not have been of the slightest consequence to 
her if she had known she did. , 

Yet, she was assuredly a beautiful thing, in 
that shimmer of satin, that frost of laee, and 
all the glow of the great white-hearted dia- 
monds around her throat and in her hair, stand- 
ing there and smiling at the enchanting vision 
in the glass that smiled back at her. So Dey- 
lin thought, most likely, at first glance, being 
beckoned into the room by Mrs. Warehurst, 
after a hasty word of preparation to the rest, 
and stealing up to slip an arm about her; when 
suddenly his eye eaught that of Emeline’s— 
Emeline stiffened, if not prepared, by Mrs. 
Warehurst’s exclamation; but dark and pale, 
and her heart almost ceasing to beat—and at 
the sight of this death’s-head at his feast, star- 
tled into gazing a moment, then he shuddered 
out of the room without a word; while Jessie, 
seeing his reflection in the glass, and forgetful 
of her frippery and all else, flew after him in a 
terror, lest sudden illness had overtaken him— 
leaving Emeline to regain unheeded the com- 
posure she had lost, but no one had missed. 

When Emeline, in the dead of the night, 
thought of that scene, it argued to her that 
Devlin had not yet lost all sensibility—that, 
therefore, he was not past saving. That in Jes- 
sie, even were she stripped of all the impossi- 
ble perfectious with which her own diseased 
imagination had once gilded her, there was yet 
enough to lift him to a level he had never trod- 
den—and it might be that no such sacrifice as 
she had dreaded was involved. 

It was three weeks yet before the wedding; 
and the sewing was all done. That was Kme- 
line’s device; in her idolatry, when first going 
to the house, she determined that there should 
be a season, ere the wedding, when gauds and 
gewgaws should be out of sight and ont of 
mind, and other better things should have their 
day; she had thonght then that that would be 
a pleasant thing to Jessie; afterward she meant 
to have it so perforce; and she had risen in the 
night, unknown, and finished many a piece of 
work, to have her way. On the morrow now, 


ness about her to the beholder’s eye, might, aft- | she would go back, out of the splendor and the’ 
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bustle, to her lonely, dreary room—lonelier and | 
dreariey it seemed to her now than ever. If 

she were going to tell Mrs. Warehurst the se- | 
cret she had to tell, she must speak to-night or 
else be silent for all the futuro: in tho three 
weeks yet to come it was unlikely that there 
would ever be a better chance than at tho mo- 
ment when Mrs. Warelurst sent for her to the 
drawing-room, to pay her at her desk there, 

for her months of work, and take her receipt 
for the same. 

It was a tempestuous evening, with one of 
the ficrce and sudden Septtmber gales of the 
region, working havoc in the gardens, lashing 
the branches against the casements, and howl- 
ing round the house like an army of angry spir- 
its, before which all flesh was powerless—a 
shivering night that made one think of inalig- 
nant things abroad and at their work. 

A gay group of the girls, whose numbers 
were always full with fresh arrivals, was in the 
great front drawing-room, clustered round the 
hearth on which, more for cheer than warmth, 
a handful of pine knots had been kindled, and 
was now sending fitful flashes to dance about 
the alcoves and ceilings, and in among the 
heavy picces of dark and polished furniture, a 
century old. They were telling each other 

- such ghost stories as they happened to remem- 
ber, or were able to invent, and had wrought 
their blood into a curdling condition before Dev- 
lin and Frank Warehurst, Jessie’s cousin, eame 
in from the billiard-room. 

Mrs. Warehurst had sent for Emeline to 
eome down to the back drawing-room, which 
was, in fact, that rather methodical lady’s pe- 
culiar apartment for the transaction of any busi- 
ness; a silken screen—the dim lamp lighting 
the desk, but no more—partially obscuring 
them, while none of the laughing tribe in the 
other room gave a thought or glance in that 
direction as Emeline wrote her signature, and 
took the money which Mrs. Warehurst handed 
her, and was folding it up before she realized 
that it was five times the stipulated amount, 
and was a sum to be laid away for a bulwark 
against the want of any dark day. Then she 
suddenly turned with wide, wet eyes, flushed 
cheeks, and parted lips. ‘‘ No, no, my child,” 
said Mrs. Warehurst, gently; ‘‘it is quite right. 
I want my daughter’s marriage to be an ocea- 
sion for youto remember. If you put this sum 
at interest, some day it will buy you a little 
cottage. No, indeed, you must not thank me 
any more,” as Emeline’s quivering lips opencd 
again; “‘you have earned it; the work could 
not have been bought for the sum—” 

“Oh,” said Emeline, ‘‘how kind you are to 
me! You are kind to every one! I never 
knew what a mother can be till I saw you with 
her! And she deserves it—so good—so love- 
] eek 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Warehurst, warming a lit-| 
tle at these natural expressions of emotion} 
from the girl whose hand her pure and haughty 
blood eould never let her bring herself to touch ; 
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“my child is all the world to me. An only 
child is apt tobe. See!” said she, with a sud- 
denimpulse. ‘‘ Here is a handkerchief of hers, 
and it shall be yours for a keepsake.” She 
paused then, regretting her words, and yet the 
little shred of lace and linen might be a talis- 
man some day to keep the girl from a tempta- 
tion, and she put it into her hands, 

“ Tow kind you arc!” repeated Emeline, dis- 
solving in tears; “and I must pay you so poorly.” 
And she bent to kiss the fingers; but they had 
been withdrawn—for those were not the lips to 
press Mrs. Warehurst’s white hand; and just 
then there came a peal on the hall bell that- 
rang through the rooms, and rattled in the 
rafters, followed by a blast of the tempest, shak- 
ing the very house, and making the chimneys 
groan. ‘There was a shriek, of course, from the 
giddy girls about the hearth in the other room, 
and a burst of laughter, and then listening, fol- 
lowed by a patter of questions and wonderment, 
till the door opened, and old John appeared, 
holding in his arms a parcel, which he sct upon 
the table, having first spread a paper beneath, 
for the pareel was wet with the rain. 

‘Indeed, miss,” said he, ‘‘ when I answered 
that fireman’s peal there was no one at the door 
at all, and nothing but this bundle, dripping 
with the wet.” 

‘«The express man,” said Frank; ‘‘of course 
he didn’t wait in the rain.” 

‘Another wedding present, Jessie!” eried 
the chorus. 

**T suppose so,” said Jessie, eagerly. ‘‘ Bring 
some scissors, John, please. Oh, thank you!” 
as the old servant, with his jack-kuife, ripped up 
the slight covering, stretched tent-wise across 
an open wicker basket, and then started back 
in dismay to see the injury his knife might have 
done, while taking with him a sheet of cotton- 
wool, and disclosing another one beneath, where 
lay a little, rosy, sleeping baby. 

With the cry of surprise and anger that came 
from Jessie Warehurst’s lips—unmistakable an- 
ger, whether that of disappoiutment, or bewil- 
derment, or of interpretation of the affair as an 
iusult to her house and name-—the child opened 
its eyes, not as some children wake, in terror 
and tears, but with a smile that might have 
melted any one’s heart, and lifting both its lit- 
tle, dimpled, naked arms toward her. Certainly 
it touched Jessie, in the midst of her anger; 
for the water sprang to her eyes, partly in pity, 
and partly in a vague, wild fear. ‘‘The poor 
thing!” she exclaimed; ‘‘the poor thing! De- 
serted by its dreadful parents—a little bunch of 
sin. Oh, how can people beso bad!” And she 
hid her faec in her hands to shut out the sight 
of it. 

“What is it? Pray what is all this?” asked 
Mrs. Warehurst, hastening to the scene of out- 
cries and exclamations, from which the young 
girls were retreating, in a huddle, to the fire- 
place, and Jessie with them. 

“‘Left at the door, ma’am—a foundling,” 
said John, respectfully. ‘Some love-child that 
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its mother seeks a good home for, and drops it 
on your door-stone, and pulls the bell, and 
runs ;” adding his mite of pleading for the lit- 
tle object whose helplessness already touehed 
his old affections. 

Mrs. Warehurst bent over the basket—a new 
one, that might have been purchased at any 
corner store—secking something by which to 
trace or identify the child, cooing and gurgling 
to itself, before disturbing it; but there were no 
words, no clothing, and absolutely nothing there, 
save the strip of new cloth that had covered the 
basket, and the cotton-wool: 

‘¢ Poor little dear!” said Mrs. Warehurst, as 
the child grasped her finger ; ‘‘I suppose it has 
no right in the world; a poor little wretch with 
shame for its birth-right’”—saying, perhaps, more 
than she would have said just there if Emeline 
had not been at hand to profit by the oeca- 
sion. 

Jessie was trembling in every limb, as she 
stood holding on the mantle-shelf, by Devlin’s 
side. ‘‘Oh, we never came so near such evil 
before !” she cried. 

‘Tt is nothing but tle consequence of having 
Emeline here sewing,” said the aunt, ignorant 
or regardless who heard her in the next room ; 
“the people think if we forgive one, we will an- 
other.” ‘ 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Jessie; “‘it makes the 
house dark ; it seems to fill it full of wickedness 
and horror. It makcs me creep; it makes me 
feel as if there were a great crime among us! 
Oh, send the loathsome little thing away!” 

‘¢ Certainly,” said the aunt, beginning to bus- 
tle about; ‘“‘no one would dream of any thing 
else. Certainly; we shall dispatch it to the 
alms-house directly !” 

‘ Why,” murmured Mrs. Warehurst, “I hard- 
ly—hardly like to do so; for—it is such a pretty 
baby—and it seems as though it had been sent 
here—” 

‘¢ By sinful wretches!” exclaimed her sister. 

‘¢ And I'm sure John’s wife would be glad—” 

“ Tndecd she would, ma’am,” answered John. 

“Mamma!” ejaculated Jessie, perfeetly white 
and faint, and forgetting that Devlin or any 
others were in the room, for the instant. ‘You 
won't think of keeping it? Yon can’t! It 
would drive me wild! I should feel it always 
like something unclean in the house—I should 
shudder every time I heard it ery! Every time 
T saw it it would make me remember all the sin 
and sorrow in the world—would make me feel 
as though I were a part of it!” 

“Be quict, Jessie,” said her mother, gently. 
“This is nothing to excite you so—a helpless 
baby.” 

«But it turns me sick with the disgust of it! 
It makes me afraid! Oh, I can not endure it! 
Don’t you see how Iam shaking? I don’t know 
why. You must send the poor miserable thing 
away—you must, mamma!” 
ing herself out of Devlin’s arms, and rocking to 


love her back again. 


And she was fling- | 


‘¢ Of course, of course, my child,” Mrs. Ware- 
hurst hastened to say—‘‘if you will be still—of 
course. John shall put the filly in at onee. 
Never mind the storm, John; the poor-house is 
only a mile away; and I have no doubt they 
will take the proper care—” She paused ina 
horror of astonishment, as Devlin swiftly drew 
Jessie further into the shadow of the great 
chimney-jambs—not seeing Devlin, but only 
Emcline, who glided down the room, and lifted 
the child and threw her apron round it; while 
it commenced, with the strength of its six 
months, to jump and erow in her arms. 

For, standing alone in the dim obscurity of 
the unlighted room, listening, wondering, while 
the seene went on before her, Emeline had re- 
membered that, five minutes since, Mrs. Ware- 
hurst said her child was all the world to her; 
and the thought had leaped into Emeline’s 
mind, like sudden sunshine into gloom, that 
this child, rejected by the rest, might possibly 
be all the world to her, might be something to 
live for, to work for, to love—to love, and to 
And all at once, in a 
tumult of fear, lest being abandoned to the 
town authorities it should pass beyond her 
reach forever, she found herself able to enter 
that room where Devlin was, to pass him, to 
be untouched by his nearness, to forget even that 
that dark and slender shape trembling in the 
dusk was his, and that he had ever been more 
to her than any passing shadow. ‘No, Mrs. 
Warehurst,” said Emeline, in her clear low 
voice. ‘I was a child in that alms-house 
myself. This one can not go there while my 
hands have strength to work for him. If you 
can not take him, I will. God made you give 
me, a little while ago, the means to make it 
easier. I can teach this little child to eare for 
me—there is no one in all the world who does, 
T shall have some one to love me, some one to 
love me!” said Emeline, with a glowing face, 
as beautiful that moment as a saint’s. ‘‘God 
gives it to me!” said she, ‘A sign, a seal of 
his forgiveness—because I have suffered so!” 
and loving him already she hid her face against 
the little child, who seized her hair in both his 
tiny fists and laughed and leaped in pleasure at 
the warmth and the caress. 

No one else spoke for a moment. Jessie 
could hear Devlin’s heart plunging with a 
slow heavy stroke, as he stooped over her in 
the dark recess; if she thought of it at all, it 
was only to consider it a mark of sympathy with 
her own distress, never to imagine the burden 
of remorse, the fear of detection, the agitation 
at confronting the ghost of an old unbridled 
passion, with which it labored so. 

‘‘Emeline,” said Mrs. Warehurst, driven be- 
hind the breast-works of her severity perhaps by 
an assaulting eonscicnce, ‘“* IT ean not expect you 
to shrink from contact with such things, as my 
daughter does.” 

*T used to think your daugliter perfect too, 


° * | . . . 
and fro on the ottoman in the reeess, in an hys-| Mrs. Warehurst,” said Emeline, pausing on 


teric of sobs and tears. 
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ers. ‘But if she had been she would have 
seized the chance to save this child from the 
sin there is always in the world, and not have 
left it to such as Ito do. She is so perfect to 
look at, I should have liked to think her too 
perfect to imagine evil so clearly. She did me 
once so great a service—so great a service— 
though she never knew it, that I thank her 
with my whole soul, and I pray that her heart 
may soften before little children of her own 
shall come to find it so hard a place!” And 
with her eyes open at last to see that water 
finds its level, and Jessie was equal to her 
fate, and that not a word from her concern- 
ing Devlin was needed, and searcely any longer 
aware even of the presence of the man in per- 
son, while her heart was warm and bubbling 
with joy and thankfulness, she passed quietly 
from the room. 

“Tt is only her natural instincts,” said the 
aunt, complaeently, recovering from her amaze- 
ment before the door had closed behind Eme- 
line. ‘‘ How can she recoil from the neighbor- 
hood of evil the way our Jessic does ?” 

“Tt is the difference between the two hearts !” 
said Mrs. Warehurst. 

And for my part, I think it was. 


Ii. 


And so, half a dozen years later, Jessie Dev- 
lin, sitting in sackcloth and ashes, had come 
to think for hersclf—had come to think through 
a process like the disintegration of a flint, were 
the flint but sentient, a process turning all her 
substance to the enrichment of the region round 
her; and, in coming to think that thing, perhaps 
the difference between the two hearts had less- 
ened, so that any vivid emotion might make 
them part and parcel with each other. 

There had been children born to Deylin’s 
wife in those halfdozen years—two of them. 
She had not desired the first ; she had not wel- 
comed it; life was pleasant enough to Jessie 
in that first year of her marriage, adored and 
adoring, withont bringing into it a burden for 
every moment of the day and night, a burden 
that must rob her of many an hour with Dev- 
lin, many a stroll and ride, of half her gayeties 
of opera and ball and the wonderful new city 
life, that must cling and never leave her thoughts 
elastic and free again. She did not care great- 
ly for the child till she saw that Devlin did, and 
till, with the touches of its own little hands upon 
her breast, it groped its way into that hard heart, 
and began to soften it through the sunshine of 
its presence there; and after that she did not 
know how she had loved the child—selfishly, 
indeed, and as a part of herself, but still ten- 
derly—till it lay dead and cold before her be- 
fore half of its first year had closed, As if in 
answer to the yearning grief that implored for 
the pressure of those little arms again, her oth- 
er baby came—longed for and prayed for, ere 
its birth, so keenly that Jessie understood what 
before had seemed mere jargon when one had 


said there was no music in the world, to any | 


mother’s ears, like that first ery with which a 
little being wails its way into the world. 

Many a time after Jessie had laid her first- 
born under the sod did remembrance of that 
stormy September night before her bridal recur 
to her; and the sight of the laughing, dimpled 
baby that she would have seut out into the 
storm but for Emeline rose like an aceusing an- 
gel, denouncing her merciless nature. Kyery 
day she meant to send and see about that child ; 
but every day brought other things to fill her 
time and thoughts, 


For they were days, by that time, that her 


husband did not make any brighter for Jessie— 
since Devlin was but fulfilling the promise of 
his youth—by no means curtailing his pleasures 
because his wife could no longer share them, 
but merely, being at liberty in that regard at 
lasi, changing their character to one that she 
could not at any time have shared. He used 
to say that his wife was so innocent as to be in- 
capable of pity or forgiveness, he had diseoy- 
ered; so good as to be inhuinan; and, for his 
part, he loved the society of his kind. So he 
sought that society, and kept it, and days and 
nights were often solitary and sad stretches of 
suffering to Jessie. 

But in all her amazement aud grieving over 
this she found a species of compensation in her 
child, a splendid, violet-eyed cherub, full of 
life and love and laughter—the image of his fa- 
ther, perhaps, before temptation had tainted 
him. She relied on him some day to bring 
back that father to the holiness of home, think- 
ing, in her unsuspicion, that Devlin had always 
been before marriage what he seemed in that 
first year of it, ignorant that he was but return- 
ing to his wallow. Always with that end in 
view, she became wrapped in the boy, her little 
apostle, who had such work to do! Her very 
breath seemed to hang on his, she trembled or 
reposed as the color came or went in his cheeks; 
and if the possibility that she might lose him 
flashed across her it made the whole world seem 
a dark and crnel place, fall of evil and oppres- 
sion against which she was powerless. Often 
when she bent over his erib at night, and kissed 
the great, rosy limbs he had thrust out from his 
laced and silken eoverlets, she thought of Eme- 
line and the child she had taken to illuminate 
her wretehed home with love, and desired then to 
see her and assist her and eonfess her own fault. 
But she had not been at home since the second 
year of her marriage; for the little burgh of 
Warehurst had now no attractions for Devlin, 
and Jessie would not go alone, since, in the battle 
waged against her, she was not willing to give 
her enemy the advantage of her absence from 
the scene. When her mother went home from 
her visits, though—visits growing less frequent 
as Jessie’s need of them grew more bitter, since, 
for all her need, she would not expose to any 
the dark places of her life—she had sent Eme- 
line sewing and gifts and good wishes; and 
year by year, receiving these, Emeline undcr- 
stood them, and felt that nature had been work- 
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ing with Jessie sternly but to fair ends, and 
found all her old idolatry returning on her. 

One day this boy of Jessie’s, who could tod- 
dle round alone now, ran into the dining-room 
where his father sat, his mother having been 
some time before dismissed from table, aceord- 
ing to a foreign fashion aped by Devlin. No 
one ever knew all that happened there. Wheth- 
er the boy teased the father or disobeyed him, 
whether it were in a fit that he fell, or at a blow 
—whatever it was, if it was the latter it was not 
Devlin but absinthe that struck the ehild—and 
Jessie, hearing the fall, and darting to the spot, 
earried out a little form that, insensible from 
eoncussion of the brain, left her arms only for 
the final casket. Within the twelvemonth she 
beeame a widow: her heart was as empty as 
her arms, and her life desolate. 

““Yon were too good for me, Jessie,” said 
Devlin, dying. ‘‘God would not let you be 
dragged down to my level; perhaps I shall be 
fitter in some future—’ And grown to be eon- 
tent now with small things, the few words sol- 
aeed Jessie for mueh she had endured, and 
made a long existence less dreary than it would 
have been without them; for they seemed to 
her signs of the knowledge of better things than 
he had followed, and she believed that God 
would give him to her, purified and stronger, in 
another world. She had rather he were dead 
than living the life he had been leading; she 
had rather her ehildren lay beside him than 
grow to develop the germs that a father’s sins 
might have implanted, that a mother’s aid might 
have given them no strength to destroy. ‘‘I 
had a hard and selfish heart. I had no right 
to bring children into the world to inherit sueh 
an evil. I do not know how far it helped in 
the ruin of my husband,” she said. But, for 
all that, the heart agonized after ehildren and 
husband—no longer hard, sinee it eould mourn 
so; no longer selfish, since for its own satisfae- 
tion it desired baek nothing that had been taken 
away. 

Jessie still kept her home in the eity, in the 
lofty and spacious mansion, peopled only by 
ghosts, and where her silent footfalls echoed 
behind her, so great was the hush, for there 
was a sort of faseination to her in the seene of 
all her troubles. ‘Troubles or not, it was there, 
she thought, that she had really begun to live, 
that she had broken through the splendid shell 
of her youth, and entered into the mutual life 
of all ercation. She read the fable of Undine 
with a new comprehension: to her also mar- 
riage had given a soul. But the loneliness of 
the house was something appalling—appalling 
in the night when she woke out of dreams with 
her children’s voices ringing in her ears, and 
found the dead, still vaeaney; and she went to 
Warehurst one day to see if the home there 
eould not be transferred to the eity house. 

But that might not be. The mother and 
aunt were too old for transplanting; their root 
was struck too deep in the aneestral place, and 
Jessie was to go as she had come. 


She went down, one summer afternoon be- 
fore departure, to see Emeline, her pretext of 
work in her hand. She had long sinee ceased 
to think that there was any pollution in that 
presenee or that toueh; and as she sat there 
explaining her wishes, one word led to another, 
and she had told the other of her contrition, 
something of her grief, mueh of her loneliness, 
allherlonging. ‘‘ Oh, Emeline,” she said, “the 
ehild you have was sent tome! If I had only 
taken the trust, if I had only taken the boy and 
left him with my mother, I should have him 
now—I should not be so utterly alone to-day.” 
As she spoke she glaneed up at the open win- 
dow, and there, swinging in a hammoek of the 
wild smilax that had been strongly twined from 
bough to bough, the roguish face of a six-years- 
old boy, framed in elose-eurling yellow locks, 
and in a glory of the late afternoon sunshine, 
was peering in upon her—but little older than 
her own child would have been had he lived; 
and she gazed baek in a long, forgetful gaze. 

But as Emcline listened to those words some- 
thing turned her pale and eold. What Jessie 
said was true, she knew; the ehild had been 
sent to her, Providenee had meant it for her, 
but yet— 

She turned and looked at him herself, and 
he met the glanee with sueh a broad, true smile 
of honest love upon his happy faee that her 
heart leaped now, as it always did, to see it 
and to feel it. Down what a depth of desola- 
tion and despair that heart dropped again with 
the reeurring thought! ‘‘Oh, why do you eome 
here to torture me?” she cried. And then, at 
Jessie’s wondering look, gathering her faeul- 
ties to their old self-denying piteh, and bethink- 
ing herself of all she might deprive the boy if 
she thought of herself, “Do you mean,” said 
she, “that if you had him now you would bring 
him up as a Devlin, edueated, respected, well 
started in the world, as your son?” 

¢¢J will edueate him any way, Emeline,” said 
Jessie, simply, with no idea of what was strug- 
gling in Emetine’s heart and soul, “if you will 
let me—if you will give me back that little 
share in him.” 

Then Emeline looked up at her, at the sweet, 
pale, chastened faee, with the golden hair be- 
neath the widow’s eap around it—the tremu- 
lous lips, the tearful eyes; and, with the glanee, 
she remembered and felt anew all that that faee 
had been to her. Was there any thing she could 
deny Jessie Warehurst—deny Jessie Devlin? 

‘He is yours—he is yours!” she whispered ; 
‘absolutely yours! Take him. Only take him 
at onee, before I ean repent, before I have time 
to think that all my sunshine goes with him.” 

‘*¢ And without you?” said Jessie. 

So it eame to pass that shortly after Jessie’s 
return to town the kcy of Emeline’s rooms was 
surrendered, her little property disposed of, and 
she and her boy had disappeared from Ware- 
hurst; while a quiet, dark-eyed woman, singu- 


larly young in faee for one with hair so gray as 
hers, moved up and down in Jessie's home on 
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as equal terms with Jessie as any one not the 
inistress of the house could be; and a healthy, 
happy boy romped among the rooms as unawed 
by all their splendor as though he had been 
born to them—a boy who had no mother in the 
world, though two guardian angels spread their 
wings between him and all. harm. Shadows 
never fell into that home from the day those 
two people entered it. It was a perfectly har- 
monious place, where every thing was in tune; 
for though Emeline had not Jessie’s accomplish- 
ments, yet the habits of the high-bred house- 
holds where she had worked had formed her 
language and her manners, and her sorrows 
had matured her mind to a wisdom that sup- 
plied deficiencies. Sometimes a sort of twi- 
light, yet not quite a shadow, spread there when 
the maiden aunt brought her severe austerity 
on a visit to the town; and, while coldly eivil, 
eontrived to express what she considered a mer- 
ited contempt for the eompanion of her niece— 
a contempt which Enieline humbly received as 
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and relieved when its giver had departed, and 
the mild and gentle Mrs. Warehurst had ar- 
rived in her stead. But whether approving or 
disapproving, they kept the secret, and none in 
the little burgh knew what had become of Em- 
eline and her boy, or ever suspected that Mrs. 
Devlin’s adopted son had any such ignomini- 
ous origin as Emeline’s. A quiet and subdued 
happiness reigned beneath that roof. The two 
women, so young in years and yet so old in 
griefs, had each their sacred memories, un- 
breathed, and forever to remain unbreathed, 
even to each other. But a single thing oceu- 
pied their hearts and thoughts in the present— 
a single love in which they had absolute eom- 
munion; and they lived absorbed in the boy— 
the boy, often wild and wayward in his ad- 
vancing years, with the moods of depression 
and fits of exuberant joyousness that a child 
born as he was born could hardly be without, 
but always controlled and led by the affection 
that surrounded him, and that proceeded from 


merited indeed, but nevertheless felt thankful | two hearts now grown into one. 
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IX.—THE CAMPAIGN OF MORAVIA. 
T was on the 11th of November, 1741, that 
Frederick, elated with his conquest of Sile- 
sia, had returned to Berlin. In commencing 
the enterprise he had said, ‘‘ Ambition, interest, 
‘and the desire to make the world speak of me, 
ranquished all, and war was determined on.” 
He had, indeed, succeeded in making the “ world 
speak” of him. He had suddenly become the 
most prominent man in Europe. Some extolled 
his exploits. Some expressed amazement at 
his perfidy. Many, recognizing his sagacity, 
and his tremendous energy, sought his alli- 
ance, Hmbassadors from the various courts of 
Europe crowded his capital. Fourteen sover- 
eign princes, with many foreigners of the high- 
est rank, were counted among the number. 
The king was in high spirits. While studious- 
ly maturing his plans for the future, he assumed 
the air of a thoughtless man of fashion, and daz- 
zled the eyes and bewildered the minds of his 
guests with feasts and pageants. 

On the 7th of January, 1742, Frederick’s 
eldest brother, William Augustus, was married 
to Louisa Amelia, a younger sister of the king’s 
neglected wife, Elizabeth. The king himself 
graced the festival, in gorgeous attire, and very 
successfully plied all his wonderful arts of fas- 
cination. ‘‘He appeared,” says Bielfeld, “so 
young, so gay, so graceful, that I eould not 
have refrained from loving him, even if he had 
been a stranger.” 

But, in the midst of these scenes of gayety, 
the king was contemplating the most complica- 
ted combinations of diplomacy. Lurope was 
apparently thrown into a state ofehaos, It was 
Frederick’s one predominant thought to see 
what advantages he could seeure to Prussia 
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from the general wreek and ruin. Lord Macau- 
lay, speaking of these scenes, says : 

‘*The selfish rapacity of the king of Prussia 
gave the signal to his neighbors. His exam- 
ple quieted their sense of shame. The whole 
world sprang to arms, On the head of Frede- 
rick is all the blood whieh was shed in a war 
which raged during many years, and in every 
quarter of the globe—the blood of the column 
of Fontenoy, the blood of the brave mountain- 
eers who were slaughtered at Culloden, The 
evils produced by this wickedness were felt in 
lands where the name of Prussia was unknown. 
In order that he might rob a neighbor whom 
he had promised to defend, black men fought 
on the eoast of Coromandel, and red men 
scalped each other by the great lakes of North 
America,” 

As we have stated, Frederick had declared 
that if any rumor should be spread abroad of 
the fact that he had entered into a secret treaty 
with Austria, he would deny it, and would no 
longer pay any regard to its stipulations. He 
had adopted the precaution not to affix his 
signature to any paper, By this ignoble strata- 
gem he had obtained Neisse and Silesia. The 
tumor of the secret treaty had gone abroad. 
He had denied it. And now, in accordance 
with the principles of his peeuliar code of honor, 
he felt himself at liberty to pursue any eourse 
which policy might dictate. 

Frederick, in his Histoire de mon Temps, states 
that, in the negotiations which at this time took 
place in Berlin, France pressed the king to 
bring forward his armies into vigorous co-oper- 
ation; that England exhorted him to make 
peace with Austria; that Spain solicited his 
alliance in her warfare against England ; that 
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Denmark implored his counsel as to the course 
it was wise for that kingdom to pursue; that 
Sweden entreated his aid against Russia; that 
Russia besought his good offices to make peace 
with the court at Stockholm; and that the 
German empire, anxious for peace, eutreated 
him to put an end to those troubles which were 
convulsing all Europe. 

The probable object of the Austrian court in 
revealing the sccret treaty of Schnellendorf 
was to set Frederick and France at variance. 
Frederick, much exasperated, not only denied 
the treaty, but professed increased devotion to 
the interests of Louis XV. The alles, con- 
sisting of France, Prussia, Bavaria, and Sax- 
ony, now combined to wrest Moravia from 
Maria ‘Theresa, and annex it to Saxony. This 
province, governed by a marquis, was a third 
larger than the State of Massachusetts, and 
contained a population of about a million and 
a half. Moravia bounded Silesia on the south. 
Frederick made a special treaty with the king 
of Saxony, that the southern boundary of Si- 


Jesia should be a full German mile, which was | 


between four and five English miles, beyond 
the line of the river Neisse. With Frederick’s 
usual promptitude, he insisted that commission- 
ers should be immediately sent to put down the 
boundary stones. France was surprised that 
the king of Saxony should have consented to 
the surrender of so important a strip of his ter- 
ritory. 

Frederick paid but little regard to his allies, 
save as he could make them subservient to the 
accomplishment of his purposes. He pushed 
his troops forward many leagues south into 
Moravia, and occupied the important posts of 
Troppau, Friedenthal, and Olmiitz. These 
places were seized the latter part of Decem- 
ber. ‘he king hoped thus to be able, early in 
the spring, to carry the war to the gates of Vi- 
enna. 

On the 18th of January, 1742, Frederick 
yisited Dresden, to confer with Augustus III., 
king of Poland, who was also clector of Sax- 
ony, aud whose realms were to be increased by 
the annexation of Moravia. His Polish majes- 
ty was a weak man, entirely devoted to pleasure. 
His irresolute mind, subjected to the dominant 
energies of the Prussian king, was as clay in 
the hands of the potter. 

“You are now,” said Fredcrick, ‘‘ by consent 
of the allies, king of Moravia. Now is the time, 
now or never, to become so in fact. Push for- 
ward your Saxon troops. The Austrian forces 
are weak in that country. At Iglau, just 
over the border from Austria, there is a large 
magazine of military stores, which can easily 
be seized. Urge forward your troops. The 
French will contribute strong divisions. I 
will join you with twenty thousand men. We 
can at once take possession of Moravia, and 
perhaps march directly on to Vienna.” 

Frederick, in describing this interview, writes: 
‘¢ Augustus answered yes to every thing, with an 
air of being convinced, joined to a look of great 


ennui. Count Briihl,! whom this interview dis- 
pleased, interrupted it by announcing to his ma- 
jesty that the Opera was about to commence. 
Ten kingdoms to conquer would not have kept 
the king of Poland a minute longer. He went, 
therefore, to the Opera; and the king of Prus- 
sia obtained at once, in spite of those who op- 


‘posed it, a final decision.”? 


The next morning, in the intense cold of mid- 
winter, Frederick set out several hours before 
daylight for the city of Prague, which the 
French and Bavarians had captured on the 
25th of November. Declining all polite at- 
tentions, for business was urgent, he eagerly 
sought M. De Séchelles, the renowned head of 
the commissariat department, and made ar- 
rangements with him to perform the extremely 
difficult task of supplying the army with food 
in a winter’s campaign. ; 

The next morning, at an early hour, he again 
dashed off to the east, toward Glatz, a hundred 
miles distant, where a portion of the Prussian 
troops were in cantonments, under the young 
prince Leopold. Within a week he had ridden 
over seven hundred miles, commencing his jour- 
ney every morning as early as four o’clock, and 
doing a vast amount of business by the way. 

It will be remembered that, in the note which 
M. Valori accidentally dropped, and which 
Frederick furtively obtained, the minister was 
instructed by the French court not to give up 
Glatz to the Prussian king, if he could possibly 
avoid it. But Frederick had now seized the 
city, and the region around, by force of arms, 
and held them with a gripe not to be relaxed, 
Glatz was a Catholic town. In the convent 
there was an image of the Virgin, whose taw- 
dry robes had become threadbare and faded. 
The wife of the Austrian commandant had 
promised the Virgin a new dress if she would 
keep the Prussians out of the city. Frederick 
heard of this. As he took possession of the 
city, with grim humor he assured the Virgin 
that she should not lose in consequence of the 
favor she had shown the Prussians. New and 
costly garments were immediately provided for 
her at the expense of the Prussian king. 

On the 26th of January, Frederick set out 
from Glatz, with a strong cortége, for Olntitz, 
far away to the southeast. This place his troops 


1 Count Briihl was, for many years, the first minis- 
ter of the king. He was a weak, extravagaut man, 
reveling in voluptuousness. His decisions could al- 
ways be controlled by an ample bribe. His sole ob- 
ject seemed to be his own persoual luxurious iudul- 
gence. ‘Public affairs,” he said, “will carry them- 
selves on, provided we do not trouble ourselves about 
tienes 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, in his letters from 
Dresden, writes: ‘Now, as every thiug of every kiud, 
from the highest affairs of the state dowu to operas 
and hnnting, are all in count Briihl's immediate care, 
I leave you to judge how his post is executed. His 
expenses are immense. He keeps three hundred sery- 
ants and as mauy horses. It is said, aud I believe it, 
that he takes money for every thing the king disposes 
of in Poland, where they frequently have very great 
employments to bestow.” 

2 Histoire de mon Tenups. 
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had occupied for a month past. His route led 
through a chain of mountains, whose bleak and 
dreary defiles were clogged with drifted snow, 
and swept by freezing gales. It was a dread- 
ful march, accompanied by many disastcrs and 
much suffering, 

General Stille, one of the aids of Frederick 
on this expedition, says, that the king with his 
retinue, mounted and in carriages, pushed for- 
ward the first day to Landskron. “It was,” 
he writes, ‘‘ such a march as I never witnessed 
before. Through the ice and through the snow, 
which covered that dreadful chain of mountains 
between Bohmen and Mihren, we did not ar- 
rive till very late. Many of our carriages were 
broken down, and others were overturned more 
than once." 

Frederick, ever regardless of fatigue and ex- 
posure for himself, never spared his followers. 
It was after midnight of the 28th when the 
weary column, frost-bitten, hungry, and ex- 
hausted, reached Olmiitz. The king was hos- 
pitably entertained in the fine palace of the 
Catholic bishop, “‘a little, gouty man,” writes 
Stille, “about fifty-two years of age, with a 
countenance open and full of candor.” 

Orders had been issued for all the Prussian 
troops to be rendezyoused, by the 5th of Febru- 
ary, at Wischau. They were then to march 
immediately about seventy-five miles west, to 
Trebitsch, which was but a few miles south of 
Iglau, the point of attack. Here they were to 
join the French and Saxon troops. The force 
thus concentrated would amount to twenty-four 
thousand Prussian troops, twenty thousand 
Saxons, and five thousand French horsemen. 
With this army—forty-nine thousand strong— 
Frederick was to advance, by one short day’s 
march, upon Iglau, where the Austrian garrison 
amounted to but ten thousand men. 

In the mean time, on the 24th of January, 
Charles Albert, king of Bavaria, through the 
intrigues of the French minister and the diplo- 
macy of Frederick, was chosen emperor of 
Germany. This election Frederick regarded 
as a great triumph on his part. It was the sig- 
nal defeat of Austria. Very few of the sons of 
Adam have passed a more joyless and dreary 
earthly pilgrimage than was the fortune of 
Charles Albert. At the time of his election he 
was forty-five years of age, of moderate stature, 
polished manners, and merely ordinary abilities. 
He was suffering from a complication of the 
most painful disorders. His previous life had 
been but a series of misfortunes, and during all 
the rest of his days he was assailed by the 
storms of adversity. In death alone he found 
refuge from a life almost without a joy. 

Charles Albert, who took the title of ‘‘the 
emperor Charles VIi.,” was the son of Maxi- 
milian, king of Bavaria, who was ruined at 
Blenheim, and who, being placed under the 
ban of the empire, lived for many years a pen- 
sioner upon the charity of Louis XIV. Charles 


1 Campagnes de le Rot de Prusse, p. 5. 
Vou. XLI.—No. 243.—25 
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was then but seven years of age, a prince by 
birth, yet homeless, friendless, and in poverty. 
With varying fortuues, he subseqnently mar- 
ried a daughter of the emperor Joseph. She 
was a cousin of Maria Theresa, Upon the 
death of his father, in 1726, Charles Albert be- 
came king of Bavaria; but he was involved in 
debt beyond all hope of extrication. ‘The in- 
trigues of Frederick placed upon his wan and 
wasted brow the imperial crown of Germany. 
The coronation festivities took place at Frank- 
fort, with great splendor, on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1742. 

Wilhelmina, who was present, gives a graphic 
account, with her vivacious pen, of many of the 
scenes, both tragic and comic, which ensued. 

““Of the coronation itself,” she vyrites, 
‘though it was truly grand, I will say nothing. 
The poor emperor could not enjoy it much. He 
was dying of gout, and other painful diseases, 
and could scarcely stand upon his feet. He 
spends most of his time in bed, courting all 
manner of German princes. He has managed 


| to lead my margraf into a foolish bargain about 


raising men for him, which bargain I, on fairly 
getting sight of it, persuade my margraf to back 
out of; and, in the end, he does so, The em- 
peror had fallen so ill he was considered even in 
danger of his life. Poor prince! What a lot 
he had achieved for himself!” 

While these coronatiou splendors were trans- 
piring, Frederick was striving, with all his 
characteristic enthusiasm, to push forward his 
Moravian campaign to a successful issue. In- 
spired by as tireless energies as ever roused a 
human heart, he was annoyed beyond measure 
by the want of efficient co-operation on the 
part of his less zealous allies. Neither the Sax- 
ons nor the French could keep pace with his 
impetuosity. ‘The princes who led the Saxon 
troops, the petted sons of kings and nobles, 
were loth to abandon the luxurious indul- 
gences to which they had been accustomed. 
When they arrived at a capacious castle where 
they found warm fires, an abundant larder, and 
sparkling wines, they would linger there many 
days, decidedly preferring those comforts to 
campaigning through the blinding, smothering 
snow-storm, and bivouacking on the bleak and 
icy plains, swept by the gales of a northern win- 
ter. The French were equally averse to these 
terrible marches, far more to be dreaded than 
the battle-field. 

Frederick remonstrated, argued, implored ; 
but all in vain. He was not disposed to allow 
considerations of humanity, regard for suffer- 
ing or life, to stand in the way of his ambitions 
plans. Fortwo months, from February 5, when 
Frederick rendezvoused the Prussians at Wis- 
chau, until April 5, he found himself, to his ex- 
cessive chagrin, unable to accomplish any thing 
of moment, in consequence of the lukewarm- 
ness of his allies. He was annoyed almost be- 
yond endurance. It was indeed important, in 
a military point of view, that there should be 
an immediate march upon Iglau. It was cer- 
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THE YOUNG LORDS OF BAXONY ON A WINTER OAMPAIGN. 


tain that the Austrians, forewarned, would 
soon remove their magazines, or destroy them. 
The utmost expedition was essential to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

The young officers in the Saxon army, havy- 
ing disposed their troops in comfortable bar- 
racks, had established their own head-quarters 
in the magnificent castle of Budischau, in the 
vicinity of Trebitsch. “Nothing like this su- 
perb mansion,” writes Stille, ‘‘is to be seen ex- 
cept in theatres, on the drop scene of the en- 
chanted castle.” Here these young lords made 
themselves very comfortable. They had foodin 
abundance, luxuriously served, with the choicest 
wines. Roaring fires in hnge stoves convert- 
ed, within the walls, winter into genial sum- 
mer. Here these pleasure-loving nobles, with 
song, and wine, and cards, and such favorites, 
male and female, as they carried with them, 
loved to linger. 

At length, however, Frederick succeeded in 


seize the magazines and the post he so greatly 
coveted. The troops marchcd all night. To- 
ward morning, almost perishing with cold, they 
built enormous fires. Having warmed their 
numbed and freezing limbs, they pressed on to 
Iglau, to find it abandoned by the garrison. 
The Austrian general Lobkowitz had carried 
away every thing which could be removed, and 
then had laid in ashes seventcen magazines, 
filled with military and commissary stores. 
The king was exceedingly chagrined by this 
barren conquest. He was anxious to advance 
in all directions, to take full possession of Mo- 
ravia, before the Austrians could send rein- 
forcements to garrison its fortresses. But the 
Saxon lords refused to march any farther, in 
this severe winter campaign. Frederick com- 
plained to the Saxon king. His Polish majesty 
sentan angry ordcr to his troops to go forward. 
Sullenly they obeyed, interposing every obsta- 
cle in their power. Some of the Icaders threw 


pushing forward a detachment of his army to | up their commissions and went home. Fred- 
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erick, with his impetuous Prussians, and his 
unwilling Saxons, spread over Moravia, levy- 
ing contributions and seizing the strong places. 

The Saxons, much irritated, were rather 


more disposed to thwart his plans than to co- | 


operate in them. The Austrian horsemen were 
vigilant, pouncing upon every unprotected de- 
tachment. Frederick marched for the capture 
of Briinn, the strongest fortress in Moravia. 
It had a garrison of seven thousand men, 
under the valiant leader Roth. To arrest the 
march of Frederick, and leave him shelterless 
on the plains, the Austrian general laid sixteen 
villages in ashes. ‘The poor peasants—men, 
women, and children—foodless and shelterless, 
were thus cast loose npon the drifted fields. 
Who can gauge such woes? 

Frederick, finding that he could not rely 
upon the Saxons, sent to Silesia for reinforce- 
ments of his own troops. Briinn could not be 
taken without siege artillery. He was captur- 
ing Moravia for the king of Poland. Frede- 


rick dispatched a courier to his Polish majesty 
at Dresden, requesting him immediately to for- 
ward the siege guns. ‘The reply of the king, 
who was voluptuously lounging in his palaces, 
was, “I can not meet the expense of the car- 
|Yiage.” Frederick contemptuously remarked, 
‘‘He has just purchased a green diamond, 
which would have carried them thither and 
back again.” The Prussian king sent for siege 
artillery of his own, drew his lines close around 
Briinn, and urged chevalier De Saxe, general 
of the Saxon horse, to co-operate with him en- 
ergetically, in battering the city into a snrren- 
der. he chevalier interposed one obstacle, 
and another, and another. At last he replied, 
showing his dispatches, ‘‘I have orders to re- 
tire from this business altogether, and join the 
French at Prague.” 

Frederick declares, in his history, that never 
were tidings more welcome to him than these. 
He had embarked in the enterprise for the con- 
quest of Moravia with the allies. He could not, 
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without humiliation, withdraw. But now that 
the ally in whose behalf he assumcd to be fight- 
ing had abandoned him, he could, without dis- 
honor, relinquish the field. Leaving the Sax- 
ons to themselves, with many bitter words of 
reproach, he countermanded his order for Si- 
lesian reinforcements, assembled his troops at 
Wischau, and then, by a rapid march through 
Olmiitz, retnrned to his strong fortresses in the 
north. 

The Saxons were compelled to a precipitate 
retreat, Their march was long, harassing, and 
frill of suffering, from tbe severe cold of those 
latitudes, and from the assaults of the fierce 
Pandours, every where swarming around. Vil- 
lages were burned, and maddened men wreaked 
direful vengeance on each other, Scarcely eight 
thousand of their number, a frost-bitten, starv- 
ing, emaciate band, reached the borders of Sax- 
ony. Curses loud and deep were heaped upon 
the name of Frederick. His Polish majesty, 
though naturally good-natured, was greatly ex- 
asperated, in view of the conduct of the Prussian 
king in forcing the troops into the severities of 
such a campaign. Frederick himself was also 
equally indignant with Augustus for his want 
of co-operation. The French minister, Valori, 
met him on his return from these disasters. 
He says that his look was ferocious and dark ; 
that his laugh was bitter and sardonic; that a 
vein of suppressed rage, mockery, and contempt 
pervaded every word he uttered. 

Frederick withdrew his troops into strong 
cantonments, in the valley of the upper Elbe. 


This beautiful river takes its rise in romantic | 


chasms, among the ridges and spurs of the 
Giant Mountains, on the southeastern borders 
of Silesia. Here the Prussian army was dis- 
tributed in small towns along a line following 
the windings of the stream, about forty miles in 
length. All the troops could be concentrated 
in forty-eight hours. The encampments faced 
the south, with the Elbe behind them. At 
some little distance north of the river, safe from 
surprise, the magazines were stationed. The 
mountains of Bohemia rose sublimely in the 
distant back-ground. Ina letter to M. Jordan, 
under date of Chrudim, May 5, 1742, Frede- 
rick expresses his views of this profitless cam- 
paign in the following terms: 

“ Moravia, which is a very bad country, could 
not be held, owing to want of provisions. The 
town of Brtinn could not be taken, because the 
Saxons had no cannon. When you wish to en- 
ter a town, you must first make a hole to get in 
by. Besides, the country has been reduced to 
such a state that the enemy can not subsist in 
it, and you will soon see him leave it. There 
is your little military lesson. I would not have 
you at a loss what to think of our operations, 
or what to say, should other people talk of them 
in your presence.” 

Elsewhere, Frederick, speaking of these two 
winter campaigns, says: ‘‘ Winter campaigns 
are bad, and should always be avoided, except 
in cases of necessity. The best army in the 


trate the Austrian army also. 


world is liable to be ruined by them. I myself 
have made more winter campaigns than any 
general of this age. But there were reasons. 
In 1740 there were hardly above two Austrian 
regiments in Silesia, at the death of the em- 
peror Charles VI. Being determined to assert 
my right to that duchy, I had to try it at once, 
in winter, and carry the war, if possible, to the 
banks of the Neisse. Had I waited till spring, 
we must have begun the war between Crossen 
and Glogau. What was now to be gained by 
one march would then have cost us three or 
four campaigns. A sufficient reason this for 
campaigning in winter. If I did not succeed 
in the winter campaigns of 1742, a campaign 
which I made to deliver Moravia, then overrun 
by Austrians, it was because the French acted 
like fools, and the Saxons like traitors.”* 

Frederick, establishing his head-quarters at 
Chrudim, did not suppose the Austrians would 
think of moving upon him until the middle of 
June. Not till then would the grass, in that 
cold region, afford forage. But Maria Theresa 
was inspired by energies fully equal to those of 
her renowned assailant. Undismayed by the 
powerful coalition against her, she sent prince 
Charles, her brother-in-law, early in May, at 
the head of an army thirty thousand strong, to 
advance by a secret, rapid, flank march, and 
seize the Prussian magazines beyond the Elbe. 

The ever-wakeful eye of Frederick detected 
the movement. His beautiful encampment at 
Chrudim had lasted but two days. Instantly 
couriers were dispatched in all directions to 
rendezvous the Prussian troops on a vast plain 
in the vicinity of Chrudim. But a few hours 
elapsed ere every available man in the Prussian 
ranks was on the march. This movement ren- 
dered it necessary for prince Charles to concen- 
The field upon 
which these hosts were gathering for battle was 
an undulating prairie, almost treeless, with here 
and there a few hamlets of clustered peasant 
cottages scattered around, 

It was a serene, cloudless May morning when 
Frederick rode upon a small eminence, to view 
the approach of his troops, and to form them in 
battle-array. General Stille, who was an eye- 
witness of the scene, describes the spectacle as 
one of the most beautiful and magnificent which 
was ever beheld. The transparent atmosphere, 
the balmy air, transmitting with wonderful ac- 
curacy the most distant sounds, the smooth, 
wide-spreading prairie, the hamlets, to which 
distance lent enchantment, surmounted by the 
towers or spires of the churches, the winding 
columns of infantry and cavalry, their polished 
weapons flashing in the sunlight, the waving of 
silken and gilded banners, while bugle peals and 
bursts of military airs floated now faintly, and 
now loudly, upon the ear, the whole scene being 
bathed in the rays of the most brilliant of spring 
mornings — all together presented war in its 
brightest hues, divested of every thing revolting.” 


1 Qiwvres de Frédéric, xvil. 196, 
2 Campaigns of the King of Prussia, p. 57. 
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FREDERICK CONOENTRATING IIIS ARMY AT OURUDIM. 


There were nearly thirty thousand men, in- 
fantry and cavalry, thus assembling under the 
banners of Frederick for battle, They were in 
as perfect state of drill as troops have ever at- 
tained, and were armed with the most potent 
implements of war which that age could fur- 
nish. ‘The king was visibly affected by the 
spectacle. Whether humane considerations 
touched his heart, or merely poetic emotion 
moved him, we can not tell. But he was well 
aware that within a few hours not merely hun- 
dreds, but thousands, of those men, torn by shot 
and shell, would be prostrate in their blood upon 
the plain. And he could not but know that 


for all the carnage and the snffcring he, above 
all others, would be responsible at the bar of 
God. 

‘The king,” writes Stille, ‘‘ though fatigued, 
would not rest satisfied with reports or distant 
view. Personally he made the tour of the whole 
camp, to see that every thing was right, and 
posted the pickets himself before retiring.” 

It was the aim of prince Charles to get be- 
tween Frederick’s encampment at Chrudim and 
his French allies, under marshal Broglio, at 
Prague. When discovered by Frederick, the 
Austrian army was on the rapid march along 
a line about fifteen miles nearly southwest of 
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Chrudim. It thus threatened to cut Frede-| 
rick’s communication with Prague, which was on 
the Moldau, about sixty miles west of the Prus- | 
sian encampment. The forces now gathering | 
for a decisive battle were nearly equal. The} 
reader would not be interested in the descrip-~ 
tion of the strategic and tactical movements 
of the next two days. The leaders of both par- 
ties, with great military sagacity, were accumu- 
lating and concentrating their forces for a con- 
flict, which, under the circumstances, would 
doubtless prove ruinons to the one or the other. 
A battle npon that open plain, with equal forces, 
was of the nature of a duel, in which one or the 
other of the combatants must fall. 

On the morning of the 17th of May Fredc- 
rick’s army was drawn out in battle-array, facing 
south, near the village of Chotusitz, about fif- 
teen miles west of Chrudim. Almost within 
cannon-shot of him, upon the same plain, near 
the village of Czaslau, facing north, was the 
army of prince Charles. The field was like a 
rolling western prairie, with one or two sluggish 
streams running through it; and here and there 
marshes, which neither infantry nor cavalry could 
traverse. ‘The accompanying map will give the 
reader an idea of the nature of the ground and 
the position of the hostile forces. 

The sun rose clear and cloudless over the 
plain, soon to be crimsoned with blood and dark- 
ened by the smoke of battle. The Prussians 
took position in accordance with very minute 
directions given to the young prince Leopold by 
Frederick. It was manifest to the most un- 
skilled observer that the storm of battle would 
rage over many miles, as the infantry charged 
to and fro; as squadrons of strongly mounted 
cavalry swept the field; as bullets, balls, and 
shells were hurled iu all directions from the po- 
tent enginery of war. 

About seven o'clock inthe morning the king 
ascended an eminence, and carefully scanned 
the field, where sixty thousand men were facing | 
each other, soon to engage in mutual slaughter. 
There were two spectacles which arrested his 
attention. The one was the pomp, and pa-| 
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geantry, and panoply of war, with its serricd 
ranks, its prancing steeds, its flashing armor, its 
waving banners, its inspiriting bugle peals—a 
scene in itself beautiful and sublime in the 
highest conceivable degree. 

But there was anothcr picture which mct the 
eye of the king, very different in its aspect. 
We know not whether it at all touched his 
heart. It was that of the poor peasants, with 
their mothers, their wives, their children, hur- 
rying from their hamlets in all directions, in the 
utmost dismay. Grandmothers tottered beneath 
the burden of infant children, Fathers and 
mothers struggled on with the household goods 
they were striving to rescue from impending 
ruin. The cry of maidens and children reached 
the ear as they ficd from the tramp of the war- 
horse and the approaching carnage of the death- 
dealing artillery. 

Frederick, having carefully scanned the Aus- 
trian lines for an instant or two, gave the sig- 
nal, and all his batteries opened their thunders. 
Under cover of that storm of iron, several thou- 
sand of the cavalry, led by the veteran general 
Bredow, deployed from behind some eminences, 
and first at a gentle trot, and then upon the 
most impetuous run, with flashing sabres, hurled 
themselves upon the left wing of the Austrian 
lines. The ground was dry and sandy, and a 
prodigious cloud of dust enveloped them, For 
a moment the tornado, vital with human ener- 
gies, swept on, apparently unobstructed. The 
first line of the Austrian horse was met, crushed, 
annihilated. But the second stood as the rock 
breasts the waves, horse against horsc, rider 
against rider, sabre against sabre. Nothing 
met the eye but one vast, eddying whirlpool of 
dust, as if writhing in volcanic energies, while 
here and there the flash of fire and the gleam 
of steel flickered madly through it. 

The battle, thus commenced, continued to 
rage for four long hours, with all its demon en- 
ergies, its blood, its wounds, its oaths, its shrieks, 
its death; on the right wing, on the left wing, 
in the centre; till some ten or twelve thousand, 
some accounts say more, of these poor peasant 
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soldiers lay prostrate upon the plain, crushed 
by the hoof, torn by the bullet, gashed by the 
sabre. Many were dead. Many were dying. 
Many had received wounds which would crip- 
ple them until they should totter into their 
graves. At the close of these four hours of al- 
most superhuman effort, the villages all around 
in flames, the Austrians slowly, sullenly retired 
from the contest. Prince Charles, having lost 
nearly seven thousand men, with his remaining 
forces breathless, exhausted, bleeding, retired 
through Czaslau, and vanished over the horizon 
to the southwest. Frederick, with his forces 
almost equally breathless, exhausted, and bleed- 
ing, and counting five thousand of his soldiers 
strewn over the plain, in death or wounds, re- 
mained master of the field. Such was the 
famous battle of Chotusitz. 

In the following terms, Frederick, the mo- 
ment the battle was over, announced his vic- 
tory, not to his wife, but to his friend Jordan : 


‘Brom tae Firitp or Barrie or CHorTusitz, 
“ May 17, 1742. 


‘Dear Jorpan,—I must tell you, as gayly 
as I can, that we have beaten the enemy sound- 
ly, and that we are all pretty well after it. 
Poor Rothenburg is wounded in the breast and 
in the arm; but, as it is hoped, without dan- 
ger. Adieu. You will be happy, I think, at 
the good news I send you. My compliments 
to Cesarion.”* 


Frederick did not pursue the Austrians after 
this victory. Nine acres of ground were re- 
quired to bury the dead. He rented this land 
from the proprietor for twenty-five years. His 


alienation from his allies was such that, with- | 


out regard to them, he was disposed to make 
peace with Austria upon the best terms he could 
for himself. England also, alarmed in view 
of the increasing supremacy of France, was so 
anxious to detach Frederick, with his invinci- 
ble troops, from the French alliance, that the 
British cabinet urged Maria Theresa to make 
any sacrifice whatever that might be necessary 
to secure peace with Prussia. Frederick, in- 
fluenced by such considerations, buried the il- 
lustrious Austrian dead with the highest marks 
of military honor, and treated with marked 
consideration his distinguished prisoners of 
war. 

Secret negotiations were immediately opened 
at Breslau, in Silesia, between England, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia. Maria Theresa, harassed 
by the entreaties of her cabinet, and by the im- 
portunities of the British court, consented to all 
that Frederick demanded. 

The French, who, through their shrewd em- 
bassador, kept themselves informed of all that 
was transpiring, were quite alarmed in view of 


| 


isle, against his withdrawal] from the alliance, 
frankly said to him: 

‘ All that I ever wanted, more than I ever 
demanded, Austria now offers me. Can any 
one blame me that I close such an alliance as 
ours all along has been, when such terms are 
presented to me as Austria now proposes ?” 

On the 15th of June, Frederick gave a grand 
dinner to his generals at his head-quarters. In 
an after-dinner speech, he said to them : 

‘¢Gentlemen, I announce to you that, as I 
never wished to oppress the queen of Hungary, 
I have formed the resolution of agreeing with 
that princess, and accepting the proposals she 
has made me, in satisfaction of my rights.” 

Toasts were then drank with great enthusi- 
asm to the health of ‘‘ Maria Theresa, queen 
of Hungary,” to ‘‘ the queen’s consort, Francis, 
grand duke of Lorraine;” and universal and 
cordial was the response of applause, when 
the toast was proposed ‘‘to the brave prince 
Charles.” 

The treaty of Breslau was signed on the 
11th of June, and ratified at Berlin on the 28th 
of July. By this treaty, Silesia, Lower and 
Upper, was ceded to “ Frederick and his heirs 
for evermore,” while Frederick withdrew from 
the French alliance, and entered into friendly 
relations with her Hungarian majesty. Imine- 
diately after the settlement of this question, 
Frederick, cantoning his troops in Silesia, re- 
turned to Berlin. Elate with victory, and ac- 
companied by a magnificent suit, the young con- 
queror hastened home, over green fields, and 
beneath a summer’s sun, Keenly he enjoyed 
his triumph, greeted with the enthusiastic ac- 
claim of the people in all the towns and villages 
through which he passed.t At Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, where a fair was in operation, the 
king stopped for a few hours. Vast crowds, 
which had been drawn to the place by the fair, 
lined the highway for a long distance, on both 
sides, eager to see the victor who had aggrand- 
ized Prussia, by adding a large province to its 
realms. 

“His majesty’s entrance into Frankfort,” 
writes M. Bielfeld, who accompanied him, ‘al- 
though very triumphant, was far from ostenta- 
tious. We passed like lightning before the eyes 
of the spectators, and were so covered with dust 
that it was difficult to distinguish the color of 
our coats and the features of our faces. We 
made some purchases at Frankfort, and the 
next day arrived safely in Berlin, where the 
king was received with the acclamations of his 
people.’”? 

If we can rely upon the testimony of Fred- 
erick, an incident occurred at this time which 
showed that the French court was as intriguing 


1 Huge huzzaing, herald-trumpeting, bob-major-ing, 


the approaching accommodation between Prus- 
sia and Austria. It is said that Frederick, on | all Silesian ones, in those June days, as the drams beat 
the 6th of June, in reply to the earnest remon- | homeward; elaborate illuminations in the short nights, 


“ni . . with bonfires, with transparencies; transparency in- 
y Fi mar me 2 i : 
Bee veticl nist eh) duh alle scribed “Frederico magno (To Frederick the Great),” 


in one small instance, still of premature nature. 
2 Bre Feup, 251. 


| burst forth from all Prussian towns, especially from 


1 Correspondence de Frédéric LI, 
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and unprincipled as was his Prussian majesty, 
It is quite evident that the Austrian court also 
was not animated by a very high sense of 
honor, 

After the battle of Chotusitz Frederick called 
upon general Pallant, an Austrian officer, who 
was wounded and a prisoner. In the course 
of the eonversation general Pallant stated that 


France was ready at any moment to betray his | 


Prussian majesty, and tbat, if he would give 
him six days’ time, he would furnish him with 
documentary proof. A courier was instantly 
dispatched to Vienna, 


He soon returned with | 


a letter from cardinal Fleury, the prime minis- | 


ter of Louis XV., addressed to Maria Theresa, 
informing her that, if she would give up Bo- 
hemia to the emperor, France would guarantee 
to her Silesia. Frederick, though guilty of pre- 
cisely the same treachery himself, read the docn- 
ment with indignation, and assumed to be as 
much amazed at the perfidy as he could have 
been had he been an honest man. 

“‘The cardinal,” he said, ‘‘takes me for a 
fool. He wishes to betray me. I will try and 
prevent him.” 

The French marshal, Belleisle, alarmed by 
the report that Frederick was entering into a 
treaty of peace with Austria, hastened to the 
Prussian camp to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the rumor. Frederick, emboldened by 
the document he had in his pocket, was very 
frank, 

“J have prescribed,” he said, ‘the condi- 
tions of peace to the queen of Hungary. She 
accepts them. Having, therefore, all that I 
want, I make peace. All the world in my 
situation would do the same.” 

“Ts it possible, sire,” marshal Belleisle re- 
plied, ‘*that you can dare to abandon the best 
of your allies, and to deceive so illustrious a 
monarch as the king of France ?” 

“*And you, sir,” responded the king, with 
an air of great disdain, at the same time placing 
in his hand the cardinal’s letter, “‘do you dare 
to talk to me in this manner?” 

The marshal glanced his eye over the docu- 
ment, and retired, overwhelmed with confu- 
sion. Thus ended the alliance between Prussia 
and France. “‘ Wach party,” writes Frederick, 
“wished to be more cunning than the other,”? 

In the following terms, Frederick correctly 
sums up the incidents of the two Silesian cam- 
paigns : 

“«Thus was Silesia reunited to the dominions 
of Prussia. Two years of war sufficed for the 
conquest of this important province. The treas- 


ure which the late king had left was nearly ex- | 


hausted. But it is a cheap purchase, where 
whole provinces are bought for seven or eight 
millions of crowns. The union of circum- 
stances at the moment peculiarly favored this 
enterprise. It was necessary for it that France 
should allow itself to be drawn into the war; 


that Russia should be attacked by Sweden; 


1 Histotre de mon Temps. 


that, from timidity, the Hanoverians and Sax- 
ons should remain inactive; that the successes 
of the Prussians should be uninterrupted ; and 
that the king of England, the enemy of Prus- 
sia, sbould become, in spite of himself, the in- 
strument of its aggrandizement. What, how- 
ever, contributed the most to this conquest was, 
an army which had been formed for twenty-two 
years, by means of a discipline admirable in it- 
self, and superior to the troops of the rest of 
Europe. Generals, also, who were true pa- 
triots, wise and incorruptible ministers, and, 
finally, a certain good fortune which often ac- 
companies youth, and often deserts a more ad- 
vanced age.” 

There was no end to the panegyrics which 
Voltaire, in his correspondence with Frederick, 
now lavished upon him. He greeted him witb 
the title of Frederick the Great. 

‘* How glorious,” he exclaimed, ‘‘is my king, 
the youngest of kings, and the grandest! A 
king who earries in the one hand an all-con- 
quering sword, but in the other a blessed olive 
branch, and is the arbiter of Europe for peace 
or war.” 

Frederick, having obtained all that, for the 
present, he could hope to obtain, deemed it for 
his interest to attempt to promote the peace of 
Europe. His realms needed consolidating, his 
army recruiting, his treasury replenishing. But 
he found it much easier to stir up the elements 
of strife than to allay them. 

His withdrawal from the French alliance re- 
moved the menace from the English Hanove- 
rian possession. George II. eagerly sent an 
army of sixty thousand men to the aid of Maria 
Theresa agaiast France, and freely opened to 
her his purse. The French were defeated 
every where, They were driven from Prague, 
in one of the most disastrous wintry retreats of 
blood and misery over which the demon of war 
ever gloated. The powerless, penniless em- 
peror, the creature of France, who had neither 
purse nor army, was driven, a fugitive and a 
vagabond, from his petty realm of Bavaria, and 
was exposed to humiliation, want, and insult. 

Maria Theresa was developing character 
which attracted the admiration of Europe. 
She seriously contemplated taking command 
of her armies herself. She loved duke Fran- 
cis, her husband, treated him very tenderly, and 
Was anxious to confer upon him bonor; but by 
nature yastly his superior, instinctively she as- 
sumed the command. She led; he followed. 
She was a magnificent rider. Her form was 
the perfection of grace. Her beautiful, pen- 
sive, thoughtful face was tanned by the weath- 
er. All hearts throbbed as, on a spirited 


| charger, she sometimes swept before the ranks 
| of the army, with her gorgeous retinue, appear- 


ing and disappearing like a meteor. She was 
as devout as she was brave, winning the hom- 
age of all Catholic hearts. We know not where, 
in the long list of sovereigns, to point to man 
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MARIA THERESA AT TILE HEAD OF HER ARMY. 


or woman of more imperial energies, of more 
exalted worth. 

The loss of Silesia she regarded as an act of 
pure highway robbery. It rankled in her no- 
ble heart as the great humiliation and disgrace 
of her reign. Frederick was to her but as a 
hated and successful bandit, who had wrenched 
from her crown one of its brightest jewels. To 
the last day of her life she never ceased to de- 
plore the loss. It is said that if any stranger, 
obtaining an audience, was announced as from 
Silesia, the eyes of the queen would instantly 
flood with tears. But the fortunes of war had 
now triumphantly turned in her favor, Aided 


by the armies and the gold of England, she was 
on the high career of conquest. Her troops 
had overrun Bohemia and Bavaria. She was 
disposed to hold those territories, in compensa- 
tion for Silesia, which she had lost. 

In the mean time, during the two years in 
which Maria Theresa was making these con- 
quests, Frederick, alarmed by the aggrandize- 
ment of Austria, and the weakening of France, 
while unavailingly striving to promote peace, 
was busily employed in the administration of 
his internal affairs. He encouraged letters; 
devoted much attention to the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; reared the most beantiful 
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opera-honse in Europe ; devoted large sums 
to seeure the finest musicians and the most ex- 
quisite ballet dancers which Europe could af- 
ford. He sought to make his capital attractive 
to all those throughout Europe who were in- 
spired by a thirst for knowledge, or who were 
in the pursuit of pleasure. 

One incident in this connection, illustrative 
of the man and of the times, merits brief no- 
tice, His agent at Venice reported a female 
dancer there of rare attainments, Sefiora Bar- 
berina. She was marvelously beautiful, and a 
perfect fairy in figure and grace, and as fasci- 
nating in her vivacity and sparkling intelligence 
as she was lovely in person. Frederick imme- 
diately ordered her to be engaged for his opera- 
house at Berlin, at a salary of nearly four thou- 
sand dollars, and sundry perquisites, 

But it so happened that the beautiful dancer 
had in the train of her impassioned admirers a 
young English gentleman, a younger brother 
of the earl of Bute. He was opposed to Bar- 
berina’s going to Prussia, and induced her to 
throw up the engagement. Frederick was an- 
gry, and demanded the execution of the con- 
tract. The pretty Barberina, safe in Venice, 
made herself merry with the complaints of the 
Prussian monarch. Frederick, not accustomed 
to be thwarted, applied to the doge and the sen- 
ate of Venice to compel Barberina to fulfill her 
contract. They replied with great politeness, 
but did nothing. Barberina remained with her 
lover under the sunny skies of Italy, charming 
with her graceful pirouettes admiring audiences 
in the Venetian theatres. 

In the mean time a Venetian embassador, on 
his way to one of the northern courts, passed a 
night at a hotelin Berlin. We was immediately 
arrested, with his luggage, by a royal order. A 


dispatch was transmitted to Venice, stating that 
the embassador wonld be held as a hostage till! liberty at Athens.” 


” 


Barberina was sent to Prussia, ‘A bargain, 


} 


| September, 1742. 


lord Bute, which subsequently had no little in- 
fluence in affairs of national diplomacy. 

The king himself became much fascinated 
with the personal loveliness and the sparkling 
intelligence of the young dancer. He even con- 
descended to take tea with her, in company with 
others. Not long after her arrival in Berlin, 
she made a conquest of a young geutleman of 
one of the first Prussian families, M. Cocceji, son 
of the celebrated chancellor, and was privately 
married tohim. For a time Barberina contin- 
ned npon the stage. At length, in the enjoy- 
ment of ample wealth, she purchased a splendid 
mansion, and, publicly announcing her mar- 
riage, retired with her husband to private life. 
But the mother of Cocceji, and other proud fam- 
ily friends, scorned the lowly alliance, A di- 
vorce was the result. Soon after Barberina 
was married to a nobleman of high rank, and 
we hear of her no more. 

Though Frederick, in his private correspond- 
ence, often spoke very contemptuously of Vol- 
taire, it would seem, if any reliance can be 
placed on the testimony of Voltaire himself, 
that Frederick sedulously courted the author, 
whose pen was then so potential in Europe. 
By express invitation, Voltaire spent a week 
with Frederick at Aix la Chapelle, early in 
He writes to a friend from 
Brussels, under date of December 10: 

‘¢T have been to see the king of Prussia. I 
have courageously resisted his fine proposals. 
He offers me a beautiful house in Berlin, a 
pretty estate, but I prefer my second-floor in 
madaine Du Chatelet’s here. He assures me 
of his favor, of the perfect freedom I should 
have; and Jam running to Paris, to my slavery 
and persecution. I eould fancy myself a small 
Athenian refusing the bounties of the king of 
Persia; with this difference, however, one had 


Again he writes, under the same date, to the 


says Frederick, in his emphatic utterance, “is | marquis D’Argenson : 


a bargain, A state should have law courts to 
enforee eontraets entered into in their territo- 
ries.” 

The doge and senate were brought to terms. 
They seized the beautiful Barberina, placed her 
earefully in a post-chaise, and, under an escort 
of armed men, sent her, from stage to stage, 
over mountain and valley, till she arrived at 
Berlin. The Venetian embassador was then 
discharged. The young English gentleman, 
James Mackenzie, a grandson of the celebrated 
advocate, sir George Mackenzie, eagerly fol- 
lowed his captured inamorata, and reached Ber- 
lin two hours after Barberina. The ruinor was 
circulated that he was about to marry her, 

It is said that Frederick, determined not to 
lose his dancer in that manner, immediately in- 
formed the young gentleman’s friends that he 
was about to form a mesalliance with an opera 
girl, The impassioned lover was peremptorily 
summoned home. Hatred for Frederick con- 
sequently rankled in young Mackenzie’s heart. 


““¥ have just been to see the king of Prussia. 
TI have seen him as one seldom sees kings, much 
at my ease, in my own room, in the chimney- 
corner, whither the same man who has gained 
two battles would come and talk familiarly, as 
Scipio did with Terence. You will tell me I 
am not Terence. True; but neither is he al- 
together Scipio.” 

Again he writes, under the same date, to car- 
dinal Dc Fleury, then the most prominent mem- 
| ber of the cabinet of Louis XV. : 

‘¢ MonsnignEuR,—I am bound to give your 
excellency some account of my journey to Aix 
la Chapelle. I could not leave Brussels until 
the second of this month. On the road I met 

|a courier from the king of Prussia, coming to 
reiterate his master’s orders on me, The king 
had me lodged in quarters near his own apart- 
ment. He passed, for two consecutive days, 
four hours at a time in my room, with all that 
goodness and familiarity which form, as you 
know, part of his character, and which does not 


This hatred he communicated to his brother, | lower the king’s dignity, because one is duly 
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careful not to abuse it. I had abundant time 
to speak with a great deal of freedom on what 
your excellency had prescribed to me, and the 
king spoke to me with an equal frankness. 

«First he asked me ‘if it were true that the 
French nation were so angered against hii, if 
the king was, and if you were.’ I answered 
‘that there was nothing permanent.’ He then 
condescended to speak fully upon the reasons 
which induced him to make peace. These 
reasons were so remarkable that I dare not 
trust them to this paper. All that I dare say 
is, that it seems to me easy to lead back the 
mind of this sovereign, whom the situation of 
his territories, his interest, and his taste, would 
appear to mark as the natural ally of France. 
He said, moreover, ‘that he earnestly desired 
to see Bohemia in the emperor's hands, that he 
renounced all claim on Berg and Jiilick, and 
that he thought only of keeping Silesia.’ He 
said ‘ that he knew well enough that the house 
of Austria would one day wish to recover that 
fine province, but that he trusted he could keep 
his conquest. That he had at that time a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand soldiers perfectly pre- 
pared for war; that he would make of Neisse, 
Glogau, and Brieg fortresses as strong as We- 
sel; that he was well informed that the queen 
of Hungary owed eighty million German crowns 
($60,000,000); that her provinces, exhausted 
and wide apart, would not be able to make 
long efforts ; and that the Austrians for a long 
time to come could not of themselves be for- 
midable.’’”? 

Frederick was accustomed to cover his deep 
designs of diplomacy by the promotion of the 
utmost gayety in his capital. Never did Ber- 
lin exhibit such spectacles of festivity and pleas- 
ure as during the winter of 1742 and 1748. 


1 It would seem that Voltaire was sent to Frederick 
as the secret agent and spy of the French minister. 
“Voltaire,” writes Macaulay, ‘‘ was received with ev- 
ery mark of respect and friendship. The negotiation 
was of an extraordinary descriptiou. Nothiug can 
be conceived more whimsical than the conferences 
which took place betweeu the first literary man and 
the first practical mau of the age, whom a strange 
weakness had induced to change their parts. The 
great poet would talk of nothing but treaties and 
guarantees; and the kiug of nothing but metaphors 
and rhymes. On one occasion, Voltaire put into his 
majesty’s hand a paper ou the state of Europe, and re- 
ceived it back with verses scrawled on the margin. 
Tu secret they both langhed at each other. Voltaire 
did not spare the king’s poems, and the king has left 
on record his opinion of Voltaire’s diplomacy, saying, 
“He had no credentials, and the whole mission was 
a mere farce.” 

As a specimen of the character of the document 
above alluded to, we give the following. Voltaire, in 
what he deemed a very important state paper, had 
remarked : ‘ : 

“The partisans of Anstria burn with the desire to 
open the campaign in Silesia again. Have you, in that 
case, any ally but France? And however potent you 
are, is an ally useless to you?” 

The king scribbled on the margin 

“Mon ami, 
Don't you see 
We will receive them 
A la Barbari!” 
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There was a continued succession of operas, 
balls, fétes, and sleigh-parties. Frederick’s two 
younger sisters were at that time brilliant orna-- 
ments of his court. They were both remark- 
ably beautiful and vivacious. The princess 
Louise Ulrique was in her twenty-third year. 
The following letter to Frederick, from these 
two princesses, will be keenly appreciated by 
many of our young lady readers, whose cx- 
penses have exceeded their allowance. It 
shows very conclusively that there may be the 
same pecuniary annoyances in the palaces of 
kings as in more humble homes. 


Brrr, lst of March, 1748. 
“My pearest Brornrer,—I know not if it 
is not too bold to trouble your majesty on pri- 
vate affairs, But the great confidence my sis- 
ter and I have in your kiudness encourages us 
to lay before you a sincere avowal of our little 
finances, which are a good deal deranged just 
now. ‘The revenues, having for two years and 
a half past been rather small, amouuting to 
only four hundred crowns ($300) a year, could 
not be made to cover all the little expeuses re- 
quired in the adjustment of ladies. This cir- 
cumstance, added to our card-playing, though 
small, which we could not dispense with, has 
led us into debt. Mine amounts to fifteen hun- 
dred crowns ($1125); my sister’s, to eighteen 
hundred crowns ($1350). We have not spoken 
of it to the queen-mother, though we arc sure 
she would have tried to assist us. But as that 
could not have been done without some incon- 
venience to her, and as she would have re- 
trenched in some of her own little entertain- 
ments, I thought we should do better to apply 
directly to your majesty. We were persuaded 
you would have taken it amiss had we de- 
prived the queen of her smallest pleasure, and 
especially as we consider you, my dear brother, 
the father of the family, and hope you will be 
so gracious as to help us. We shall never for- 
get the kind acts of your majesty. We beg 
you to be persuaded of the perfect and tender 
attachment with which we are proud to be, all 
our lives, your majesty’s most humble sisters 

and servants. Lovisr ULRIQuE, 

“* Ann AMELIA. 

“P.S,—I most humbly beg your majesty 
not to speak of this to the queen-mother, as 
perhaps she would not approve of the step we 

are now taking. Awn Ameria”? 


About this time Frederick was somewhat 
alarmed by a statement issued by the court of 
Austria, that the emperor, Charles Albert, was 
no legitimate emperor at all; that the election 
was not valid; and that Austria, which had the 
emperor’s kingdom of Bavaria by the throat, 
insisted upon compensation for the Silesia she 
had lost. It was evident that Maria Theresa, 
whose armies were every where successful, was 
determined that her husband, duke Francis, 


1 Quvres de Frédéric, XXVILI., i. 387. 
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should be decorated with the imperial crown. 
It now seemed probable that she would be 
able to accomplish her design. Frederick was 
alarmed, and deemed it necessary to strengthen 
himself by matrimonial alliances. 

The heir to the Russian throne was an or- 
phan boy, Peter Federowitz. The Russian 
court was looking around to obtain for him 
a suitable wife. Frederick’s commandant at 
Stettin, a man of renowned lineage, had a beau- 
tifal daughter of fourteen. She was a buxom 
girl, full of life as she frolicked upon the ram- 
parts of the fortress with her young compan- 
ions. Frederick succeeded in obtaining her 
betrothal to the young prince of Russia. She 
was solemnly transferred from the Protestant 
to the Greek religion; her name was changed 
to Catherine ; and she was eventually married, 
greatly to the satisfaction of Frederick, to the 
young Russian czar. 

Adolph Frederick was the heir to the throne 
of Sweden. Successful diplomacy brought a 
magnificent embassy from Stockholm to Ber- 
lin, to demand princess Ulrique as the bride of 
Sweden’s future king. The course of love, 
whether true or falso, certainly did in this case 
run smooth. The marriage ceremony was at- 
tended in Beflin with such splendor as the 
Prussian capital had never witnessed before. 
The beautiful Ulrique was very much beloved. 
She was married by proxy, her brother Augus- 
tus William standing in the place of the bride- 
groom. 

All eyes were dimmed with tears as, after a 
week of brilliant festivities, she prepared for her 
departure. 
convey her, with her accompanying suit of 
lords and ladies, to Stralsund, where the Swed- 
ish Senate and nobles were to receive her. 
The princess entered the royal apartment to 
take leave of her friends, dressed in a rose- 
colored riding-habit, trimmed with silver. The 
vest which encircled her slender waist was of 
sea-green, with lappets and collar of the same. 
She wore a small English bonnet of black vel- 
yet with a white plume. Her flowing hair hung 
in ringlets over her shoulders, bound with rose- 
colored ribbon, 

The king, who was devotedly attached to his 
sister, and who was very fond, on all occasions, 
of composing rhymes which he called poetry, 
wrote a very tender ode, bidding heradieu, It 
commenced with the words: 

‘‘Partez, ma Seeur, partez; 
La Suéde vous attend, la Suéde 
vous désire.” 
Go, my Sister, go; 
Sweden waits you, Sweden 
Wishes you. 


‘His majesty gave it to her at the moment 
when she was about to take leave of the two 
queens. ‘The princess threw her eyes on it and 
fell into a faint. The king had almost done 
the like. His tears flowed abundantly. The 
princes and princesses were overcome with sor- 
row. At last Gotter judged it time to put au 


The carriages were at the door to | 


| peared from our eyes. 
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end to this tragic scene. He entered the hall 
almost like Boreas in the ballet of ‘‘ The Rose” 
—that is to say, witha crash. He made one or 
two whirlwinds, clove the press, and snatched 
away the princess from the arms of the queen- 
mother, took her in his own, and whisked her 
out of the hall. All the world followed, The 
carriages were waiting in the court; and the 
princess in a moment found herself in hers. 

“‘T was in such a state I know not how we 
got down stairs. I remember only that it was 
in a concert of lamentable sobbings. Madame, 
the marchioness of Schwedt, who had been 
named to attend the princess to Stralsund, on 
the Swedish frontier, this high lady, and the 
two dames D'Atours, who were for Sweden 
itself, having sprung into the same carriage, the 
door of it was shut with a slam, the postillions 
cracked, the carriage shot away, and disap- 
In a moment the king 
and court lost sight of the beloved Ulrique for- 
ever.” 

Frederick was far from being an amiable 
man. He would often cruelly banter his com- 
panions, knowing that it was impossible for 
them to indulge in any retort. Baron Péllnitz 
was a very weak old man, who had several 
times changed his religion to subserve his pri- 
yate interests. IIe had been rather a petted 
courtier during three reigns. Now in extreme 
old age, and weary of the world, he wished to 
renounce Protestantism, and to enter the clois- 
ters of the convent in preparation for death. 
He applied to the king for permission to do so. 
Frederick furnished him with the following sar- 
castic parting testimony. It was widely cireu- 
lated through many of the journals of that day, 
exciting peals of laughter as a capital royal 
joke: 

‘“‘ Whereas the baron De Pollnitz, born of hon- 
est parents, so far as we know, having served 
our grandfather as gentleman of the chamber, 
madame D’Orleans in the same rank, the king 
of Spain as colonel, the deceased emperor 
Charles VI. as captain of horse, the pope as 
chamberlain, the duke of Brunswick as cham- 
berlain, the dnke of Weimar as ensign, our fa- 
ther as chamberlain, and, in fine, us as grand 
master of ceremonies, has, notwithstanding such 
accumulation of honors, become disgusted with 
the world, and requests of us a parting testi- 
mony; 

“We, remembering his important services to 
our house, in diverting for nine years long the 
late king our father, and doing the honors of 
our court through the now reign, can not refuse 
such request. We do hereby certify that the 
said baron Péllnitz has never assassinated, 
robbed on the highway, poisoned, forcibly cut 
purses, or done other atrocity or legal crime at 
our court; but that he has always inaintained 
gentlemanly behavior, making not more than 
honest use of the industry and talents he has 
been endowed with at birth; imitating tle ob- 
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ject of the drama—that is, correcting mankind 
by gentle quizzing—following in the matter of 
sobriety Boerhaave’s counsels, pushing Chris- 
tian charity so far as often to make the rich 
understand that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive ; possessing perfectly the anecdotes 
of our various mansions, especially of our worn- 
out furnitures, rendering himself by his merits 
necessary to those who know him, and, with a 
very bad head, having a very good heart. 
‘Our anger the said baron Péllnitz never 
kindled but once.’ But as the loveliest coun- 
tries have their barren spots, the most beauti- 
ful forms their imperfections, pictures by the 
greatest masters their faults, we are willing to 
cover with the veil of oblivion those of the said 
baron. We do hereby grant him, with regret, 
the leave of absence he requires, and abolish 


his office altogether, that it may be blotted from 
the memory of man, not judging that any one, 
after the said baron, can be worthy to fill it. 


| “ FREDERICK, 


“Porspan, April 1, 1744." 


No man of kindly sympathies could have thus 
wantonly wounded the feelings of a poor old 
man who had, according to his capacity, served 

jhimself, his father, and his grandfather, and 
who was just dropping into the grave. <A gen- 
erous heart would have forgotten the foibles, 
and, remembering only the virtues, would have 
spoken words of cheer to the world-weary heart, 
seeking a sad refuge in the glooms of the clois- 
ter. It must be confessed that Frederick often 
manifested one of the worst traits in human na- 
ture. He took pieasure in inflicting pain upon 
| others, 
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By ANNIE THOMAS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“mip WOMAN WHO HESITATES ?” 


HAT letter of Gerald Barrington’s was only 

one of the many mistakes the man had been 
in the habit of making all his life. When Miss 
Delany had gone out of his path at the great 
gates of the Vicarage grounds, he ought to have 
bowed his head and accepted her exit as final, 
and his wife’s presence as inevitable, and so a 
thing to be borne philosophically. Instead of 
doing this, however, he must needs write to the 
one and remonstrate with the other—wronging 
them both a little by the tone he took. 

Ardleigh End was some little distance from 
the Vicarage entrance. On ordinary occasions 
Mrs. Barrington would have deemed it too far 
to walk. But she was spared all sense of fa- 
tigue this day by her strong sense of wifely in- 
jury. 

She maintained a blighting silence for a min- 
nite or two after Miss Delany left them—and, 
be it remembered, a minute or two is a very 
long time when two angry people are walking 
together in a country lane. In any amusing 
street—that is, in any street that is well snp- 
plied with shops—a savage wife can get over 
the time with an apparently unconcerned air. 
But between Ardleigh Vicarage and Ardleigh 
End there was nothing to be bought. At last 
she spoke; and though she was a boisterous, 
underbred woinan, who had never touched his 
heart or his taste, there was something pathet- 
ic in her eyes and her voice and her manner. 
He could not help acknowledging this to himself, 

“TJ believe I suffered more than cither of 
you did, Gerald, just now, when I came upon 
you in that wood.” 


2 Se 

1 In Péllnitz's memoirs and letters he repeated the 
rumor that the great elector’s second wife, an ances- 
tress of Frederick, had attempted to poisou her step- 
son, 


“* A self-sought punishment. How conld you 
bring yourself to wrong yourself and me by com- 
ing ‘upon us,’ as you term it, in that way?” he 
said, coldly. 

““ Why didn’t you say outright you knew her? 
Why didn’t she say it? Why did you both try 
to deceive me, Gerald ?” 

“Be careful what you say.” 

“You can’t wonder at my speaking the truth, 
however careless I may be of my own comfort 
in doing it. You think lam always to be with- 
gut feeling because I have had to bear coldness 
from your grand friends. You forget that I 
am your lawful wife, it seems to me.” 

“Would to Heaven I could forget it!” 

‘Oh, Gerald, those are cruel words !” 

*¢ And your words were cruel, when the way 
you became my lawful wife is considered. Was 
T not put by you and yours in a position that 
no honorable man could extricate himself from 
honorably? You were cruel to me, Harriet. 
Have I ever reproached you with it ?” 

“‘Not in words, certainly,” she said, drying 
the tears that had sprung into her eyes. 

‘*No, not in words, nor in act either. I have 
given you every comfort and luxury that mon- 
ey cancommand. You married for them, and 
you have had them.” 

“T wanted something more, Gerald—I did, 
indeed; frivolous as you think me, and empty- 
headed, I would give all the comforts and lux- 
uries for your love and respect.” 

‘*Such an appeal from you to me degrades 
us both still more than we are already de- 
graded,” he said, coldly. ‘* When you forgot 
your maiden modesty, and forced yourself upon 
an unwilling man, you could not have cared for 
his loye or respect.” 

‘But, as a wife who has always done her 
duty, I have a right to your confidence,” she 
said, recovering her spirit and her color. “And 
I ask you now what Ihave done that both Miss 
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Delany and you should stoop—yes, stoop—to 
deceive me? I ask you, too, which of us look- 
ed the guilty, faulty, ‘unmaidenly’ woman when 
Icame upon you just now? I ask you—” 
“You have asked too many questions al- 
ready, Harriet,” he interrupted; and by this 
time they had come into the Ardleigh End 


grounds, and he was able to turn away to the) 


stables. 
He sauntered about among his horses for 


some little time, and then he went in and rang 
for some luncheon to be brought to him in his 
own study. Mrs. Barrington was not gifted 
with reticence. He knew, from fatal experi- 
ence, that she would go on, before the servants, 
reproaching and recriminating and reviling ; 
and he shrank from public mention being made 
of Miss Delany’s name. 

At last he decided that it was simply his 
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‘¢ Perhaps not; but then you see, Gertrude, 
you never gave your first love-thoughts to Ger- 
ald Barrington,” Miss Delany replied; and at 
the same moment she resolved that Gertrude 
was not a fit and proper person in whom to con- 
fide this further difficulty of hers. 

“ And really, Nina, to be quite outspoken 
and just, I can’t wonder at Mrs. Barrington 
being less than civil when she came upon yon 
this morning.” 

“Came upon us! What a phrase to use !” 

‘¢ Well, when she met you; there had been 
secrecy observed against her,” Mrs. Eldon said, 
patting her own hand rather vehemently with 
a paper-knife. This conversation took place 
when the two ladies were alone in the drawing- 
room, after dinner, and were, therefore, unfet- 
tered in the expression of their thoughts by Mr. 
Eldon’s presence. 

‘¢ There has been no secrecy observed against 


duty as a man, simply what was due from him 
as a courteous gentleman, that he should write 
to Nina, and apologize to her for “any thing 
that might have transpired that morning to an- 
noy or wound her.” He would cast no more 
open blame upon his wife than was conveyed in 
those quoted words. If he never saw Nina 
again, she should not have such a painful last 
impression of him as she must have now. 

Accordingly, he wrote a few discreet, blame- 
less words to Miss Delany, and then, before he 
signed his name, he paused. ‘There was some- 
thing else he longed to say, but he hesitated 
much about saying it. At last he scribbled it 
down hastily, signed, sealed, and sent the let- | 
ter, and then tried to think that he had acted 
wisely. 

The last few words were an urgent request 
that she would see him ‘‘ once more—when, and 
where, and how she pleased—bnt once more, 
alone, he prayed her to see him.” 

Until dinner-time that day Nina Delany sat 
by herself and debated as to the advisability of | 
doing as he, the only man she had ever loved in 
all her life, requested her to do. By dinner- 
time she had advanced a stage, and had begun 
to question concerning the possibility of doing 
so. ‘Shall I attempt it?” had been her first 
qnestion to herself. ‘Shall I succeed in doing 
it without compromising him at all?” was all 
she asked herself now. 

Miss Delany quite made up her mind to con- 
sult Mrs. Eldon on the subject. ‘‘ Gertrnde is 
yery sensible and very kind-hearted,” she said 
to herself; ‘‘it will be better for me to take 
her advice.” But when she went down to din- 
ner, it seemed to her that it would be a very 
hard thing to open her heart to her friend. Ger- 
trnde evidently thought that there had been 
want of wisdom shown by Miss Delany ix the 
Barrington affair. ‘‘ How you can give a second 
thought to a man who was found to be worth- 
less once, and who has consoled himself with 


her. I can not feel that it was due to her for 
me to analyze, in her presence, the likelihood 
of the Gerald Barrington whom she married 
being the same Gerald Barrington I was once 
going to marry; I can not feel that I owed it to 
her to rake over the ashes of that past to which 
he belongs.” Miss Delany said these words 
warmly; and simultaneously with her warm 
speech was born the resolve to write and ap- 
point a last meeting with Gerald Barrington 
that same night. 

‘Then he ought to have told her,” Mrs, 
Eldon persisted; ‘‘yes, Nina, indeed he ought 
to have done so. You would agree with me if 
you gave yourself time to think. She’s neither 
a nice, nor a lady-like, nor a particularly good 
woman, I should think, but, for all that, she is 
his wife.” 

This last assertion was unanswerable, and the 
former part of the speech was unflattering in its 
air of reprobation and resolution. Miss Delany 
therefore said nothing, but sat looking out 
through the open window, away into the deep- 
ening shadows that were hanging over the 
wood where she had been strolling with Gerald 
Barrington in the morning. ‘He shall always 
be my very dear friend, though he can never be 
more now,” she thought; ‘‘no one shall teach 
me to shun him—no one shall guide my hand, 
and cause it to stab him any more ;” and in her 
heart, as she said this, she forgave him freely 
all that ‘“‘ unworthiness” of which he had been 
accused, and of which she had once believed 
him capable. 

The next morning she walked down into the 
village and posted a note to him. ‘In com- 
mon courtesy, [ must grant your request,” she 
wrote, and then she had hesitated a good deal 
as to where she would say she would see him. 
“It’s Gertrude’s fault that I don’t say here,” 
she said to herself, as her pen halted. Then, 
after the pause of a few moments, she went on 


such a commonplace woman, I can’t imagine,” 
Mrs. Eldon said, speaking with that little air 
of astonishment and suppressed censure which 
is so very hard to endure. 


quickly and firmly, ‘‘I can not invite you here, 
as would be seemly ; but I will meet you on the 
platform of the Sedgwick Station, at twelve 
'o’clock to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT, 


Tue Sedgwick platform was a very natural 
place for Miss Delany to be on at the hour of 
twelve. Sedgwick itself—an aspiring country 
town—was broad awake and in full dress by 
that time, as the numerous country ladies who 
thronged its clean streets, and gazed adminngly 
into its shop windows, could testify. Miss De- 
lany had selected her hour advisedly. She 
knew that there would be so many people upon 
the platform then that the presence and the 
meeting of Mr. Barrington and herself would 
be in nowise remarkable. 

The girl was sorely harassed in her own mind 
about this which she was doing, though she 
told herself over and over again that she was 
quite right in doing it. There was a loyalty to 
the man whom she had marred to be observed, 
as well as toward the woman he had married. 


There should be nothing light, frivolous, and 
volatile about the tone of their talk. ‘‘It shall 
be like a funeral service—as solemn and as 
sad,” she said to herself; and, indeed, she 
looked upon it as the funeral service to be read 
over the ashes of the past. 

So she ordained; but alas! she could not act 
thus, in spite of so ordaining. She was too un- 
like a mourner come to bury forever solemnly 
the ashes of the past, as she stepped out of the 
carriage on to the platform—far too unlike a 
mourner in her bright summer dress and bright- 
er beauty for Gerald Barrington to be peniten- 
tial about her and the past. While as for her, 
he looked far too heartily rejoiced to see her for 
any woman to strike the right key-note cf sad- 


ness which was to pervade the whole melody of 
the meeting. 

There were dozens of people upon the plat- 
form. ‘The majority of them were ladies, the 
wives of priests and deacons and squires and 
farmers from the neighboring villages. They 
were nearly all of them intent, wholly and sole- 
ly intent it appeared, upon getting away from 
the platform, and up into the Sedgwick streets 
and shops, as soon as possible. Still for all this 
a few of them had time to bow to Mr. Barring- 
ton, and glance snspiciously at his companion, as 
they hurried along to the wicket of exit. 

“ Where shall we go ?” Mr. Barrington said, 
as they gave up their tickets and got out into 
the road. Eager as he had been to see her, 
delighted as he was to see her, still he was be- 
ginning to feel, and to feel keenly, the awkward- 
ness of their position. 

“T have shopping to. do,” Nina said, hurried- 
ly; ‘‘we had better walk up to the shops at 
once,” 


¢¢ And meet all those women again ?” he said, 
complainingly. 

“J care very little whether I meet ‘those wo- 
men’ again or not,” Miss Delany said, haughti- } 
ly; but though she spoke haughtily, she paused | 
in her path to the town, and evidently expected 
him to propose another. 


“*Of course it’s a matter of very minor im- 
portance whether we see them again or not,” 
he said, with affected carelessness and real con- 
fusion; ‘still I thought it would be better to 
have a few quiet words than a disjointed con- 
versation subject to continual interruptions from 
passing acquaintances.” 

“*T will walk whichever way you like for half 
an hour,” she said then, though her reason told 
her that she was unwise in not going into the 
watchful, gossiping little town at once. So 
then they turned and sauntered along an un- 
frequented lane for half an hour, and then re- 
traced their steps into Sedgwick, and had the 
pleasure of seeing themselves curiously sur- 
veyed from every shop door and window as 
they passed. 

And all this for what? for what, indeed? 
Just for the sake of testing the vague expecta- 
tion each had that the other had something to 
say which would make their past relations pleas- 
anter to look upon. A vague expectation which 
was not realized, for they spent the solitary walk 
in saying little things which had a deep mean- 
ing to the utterer and none at all to the hearer, 
and in trying to counteract the impropriety of 
having met at all by rendering the meeting un- 
satisfactory by an air of too late prudence and 
caution. 

As for what they said, every word of it might 
have been written down and read by Mrs. Bar- 
rington without causing her one jealous pang. 
Nina began by saying that the road was very 
dusty, but that, for her part, she preferred dust 
to mud, and, indeed, preferred every attribute 
of summer to any one of winter. When Gerald 
had assented to this harmless proposition the 
ball of conversation ceased to roll for several 
yards. The solitude they had sought so rash- 
ly and eagerly was too much for them, in fact. 
At last Miss Delany tried again. 

**T think you will find the Eldons a great 
acquisition to your society,” she said; “‘indeed, 
they are both so absolutely charming by nature 
and habit, and from cultivation and custom, that 
they would be an acquisition to any society.” 

“*T am not sure that I shall stay at Ardleigh 
End, I hate the place now.” 

She did not ask him why he hated it now; 
but she blushed with a consciousness she hated 
herself for betraying; and the folly she had been 
guilty of in coming here at all was more vividly 
before her than ever. 

‘Where do you think of going when you 
leave Ardleigh End?” she said.  ~ 

“Where? Out of the world soon, I hope,” 
he said, deplorably. 

“But as you can’t go out of the world till 
your’ appointed time, where do you think of 
living in the interim?” 

She said this spiritedly, meaning to rouse 
him; for it struck her that there was some- 
thing pusillanimous in his last words. 

“ Abroad, I suppose. Situated as I am, I 
shall meet with fewer mortifications abroad.” 

And to that she could say nothing; for now 
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she dared not sympathize with him about the 
mortifieations he was subjected to on aceount 
of his wife. 

‘¢T am longing to go abroad too,” she said, 
after a pause. ‘And if papa hadn’t married, 
he meant to take me to Spain this summer. 
But Lady Delany shrinks from the idea of 
Spanish travel, or, indeed, of any travel that 
is not perfectly easy and unadyenturous and 
luxurious.” 

‘¢T was surprised to hear of Sir Arthur mar- 
rying again.” 

‘¢Were you? Well, I must say I was al- 
ways fully prepared for any eccentricity on 
papa’s part.” 

‘Ts your new step-mother congenial to you ?” 

‘¢ My new step-mother is—my step-mother ; 
and I have no doubt that she is quite as con- 
genial tome as Iam toher. She's very young 
and pretty, and J am in her way—and she shows 
that [am in her way. But you must not im- 
agine from that statement that she either beats 
me or starves me,” she added, laughing. 

Then the half hour was up, aud they left off 
sauntering, and hastily retraced their steps into 
Sedgwick. 

It was past one when they entered the little 
town, and during the whole hour that they had 
been together not a word had been said be- 
tween them that would not just as satisfae- 
torily have been left unsaid. ‘Their being to- 
gether had been such a poor pleasure that the 
proceeding was already robbed of all its erim- 
inality in Nina’s eyes; while as for Gerald Bar- 
rington, by reason of being baffled, he was feel- 


ing more infatuated, more in love, more hope~ 
less and miserable than ever. 

Moreover, now that it had eome to the point, 
he felt the full awkwardness of meeting a lot 
of people whom he knew, in the street, after that 
hour’s solitary stroll with Nina. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
I do as she wished, and come here straight 
from the station?” he thonght, self-reproach- 
fully. ‘If I hear her gabbled about, it will 
be all up with my peace of mind.” 

“T must do my shopping now,” Nina said. 
“YT want to go to a glass shop and a booksell- 
er’s.” 

“You must have luncheon. We may as 
well go and have it before your shopping,” he 
said. 

*‘T don’t eare for luneheon,” Nina replied. 
But, in truth, she was very hungry, and she 
only said she did not eare for luncheon be- 
eause she did not know where it would be well 
for her to go, and what it would be well for 
her to do, 

‘¢Here; we ean go to this eonfeetioner’s,” 
Mr. Barrington said, pausing at the door of a 
pastry-cook’s shop. But even as he spoke there 
was borne out npon the air such an odor of ran- 
eid butter, greasy pastry, strong soup, and burn- 
ed sugar that Nina revolted and refused to enter. 

‘¢No—that’s impossible,” Gerald Barrington 
said, hastily; “there are dead flies abont on 
every thing, But you must have some lunch- 
eon; you’re looking pale and worn out, Come 
on; I know another place.” And he led her 
on to the corner of the High Street, and pulled 
up at the entranee of a comfortable inn. 
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‘¢ But this is an—an hotel,” Nina said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

““T needn't assure you that it is a thorough- 
ly respectable one, Miss Delany,” he said, ush- 
ering her in. 
room, and Nina, with burning cheeks, walked 
in and took possession of it. 

He ordered luncheon, and, there being the 
customary delay, in about a quarter of an hour 
he went out to hurry it. Presently Nina, anx- 
iously listening to every sound, heard his voice 
In the passage. 

“*Yes, I came in by the twelve o’clock train. 
I fancied I saw you on the platform, Mrs. Sim- 
cox, but I was not quite sure.” 

“That was not Mrs. Barrington with you, 
was it?” a shrill female voice, pitched in a high 
key, replied. 

‘*No. I came alone.” 

**But you were not alone. I said to Mrs. 
Verney, ‘Look! that is not Mrs, Barrington— 
that lady standing by Mr, Barrington?’ But 
before Mrs. Verney could look you had passed 
out of sight.” 

** Really, there were so many ladies stand- 
ing near me on the platform that I am at a 
loss to identify the one you mean,” Mr. Bar- 
rington said, good-humoredly. And Nina, who 
heard him say it, almost groaned as she mut- 
tered to herself, ‘‘ He has to prevaricate, in or- 
der to shield.mc.” 

“T am worn out with the heat, and the fa- 
tigue of going from shop to shop,” Mrs. Sim- 
cox then said, in a dilapidated tone. ‘‘You 
would scarcely believe what I have to do, Mr. 
Barrington, when I come into Sedgwick. For- 
tunately for you, you don’t know what provid- 
ing for a large family means.” 

Miss Delany heard Mrs. Simcox utter this 
sentence, and experienced intense relief from 
so hearing. Poor Nina thought that the ex- 
cellent lady with the inquiring mind was ceas- 
ing from her quest of the ‘‘something” which 
Mr. Barrington was eoncealing from her. 
Alas! Mrs. Simcox was only the more surely 
on the track. 

“J mustn't keep you standing any longer,” 
Gerald Barrington said, courteously. 

“T shall be glad to go and sit down while 
I’m waiting for the train,” Mrs. Simcox said, 
piteously. ‘*I came here for some luncheon, 
but I can’t get a room; has any one got that 
room you came out of ?” 

“Yes,” Gerald said, boldly; ‘‘it is already 
taken.” 

** And have you failed in getting a private 
room—not that it matters for a gentleman?” 

“Yes, I have a toom,” Gerald said, get- 
ting himself into a deplorable difficulty throngh 
speaking the truth. 

“Then let me—I’m an old woman, and it 
doesn’t matter, you know—join you, Mr. Bar- 
rington. I’m sure your wife would be the first 
to advise me to do it; where have yon ordered 
luncheon ?” 

A waiter coming up at the moment, with a 
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And then he called for a private - 


| tray full of viands in his hands, heard the in- 

terrogation, threw the door of the room in 
' which Nina was sitting open, and stepped back, 
in order to let Mrs. Simcox walk in. Mrs. 
Simcox was in the room before Gerald could 
remonstrate. And Miss Delany was surveying 
the intruder with flashing eyes and flushing 
cheeks, but with a confused, agitated air, with- 
al, that looked like guilt. 

**T bey your pardon Mr. Barrington,” Mrs. 
Simcox said, with offensive emphasis, looking 
quickly from Nina to Gerald. “I wouldn't 
on any account—exceedingly awkward, I am 
sure.” And the lady turned in the midst of 
her condemnatory, affectedly apologetic mut- 
terings to leave the room. 

**You need not apologize to me,” Mr. Bar- 
rington said, boldly. Then he remembered 
that the fine-eared waiter was present, and that 
if he said the room was not his (Gerald’s), but 
Miss Delany’s, that the truth would be ques- 
tioned and canvassed in the hotel kitchen, bar, 
and stable-yard. So he paused, and Mrs. Sim- 
cox took advantage to bustle, with awfully sig- 
nificant haste, out of the room. Then the wait- 
er withdrew—merely to the other side of the 
door—when something interested him at the 
hinges, and Miss Delany spoke: 

‘¢The first links of a ehain of unpleasantness 
formed by my own folly; that woman will see 
that I suffer for my indiscretion.” 

‘¢TDon’t speak so bitterly,” he said, implor- 
ingly. . “‘In blaming yourself yon blame me so 
heavily. Who could have foreseen this? and, 
after all, it is nothing.” 

“No; nothing,” she said, shaking her head 
slowly, and looking at him, ‘‘ But it’s just one 
of the nothings that bud into such mischief and 
misery. It’s all nothing. We came here for 
nothing definitely; we have said and done no- 
thing satisfactory; and now—vwell, it’s no use 
moralizing.” She rose up hastily, drew near to 
the table, and commenced eating her Inncheon; 
but he saw that her eyes were fall of tears, and 
that her hand trembled. 

While he sat gazing at her, dejectedly, she 
lifted her eyes to his face, and, seeing the pain 
depicted there, she pitied him more than her- 
self, and so said. 

‘‘Whatever comes of this outbreak of mis- 
taken judgment on our—on my part, Mr. Bar- 
rington, you shall find that I have a heart for 
any fate, and that I.don’t much care for mis- 
representation ; still, if I may yenture to advise 
you—” She paused; and he said, quickly: 

“Do! Whatever you suggest I will do only 
too gladly.” 

“Then, I say, tell your wife, as soon as you 
get home, that you met me here, and that you 
looked after my comfort. The simple truth 
often takes the sting ont of the most subtle mis- 
chief-making. Promise me you will tell her.” 

Ge had promised her that whatever she sug- 
gested he would do gladly ; but this suggestion 
of hers was, as it happened, just the very one 
| that was peculiarly unpalatable to him, He 
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would willingly do any thing save tell his wife 
that Nina, in order to oblige him, had been 
guilty of an error of judgment, Aceordingly, 
he hesitated to give the promise she asked for ; 
and, at length, gave it conditionally. 

“J wilt tell her, if I think it necessary,” he 
said, And it was borne in upon Nina that there 
was an element of weakness in the nature of 
this old love of hers. She was stung suddenly 
by a fecling that she had loved something less 
than herself—always an unpleasant conviction. 

The time came for them to walk down to the 
station to catch the train that should carry them 
back to Ardleigh, and they walked down and 
caught the train, and were carried back to Ard- 
leigh; still without saying one word that they 
inight not just as easily and properly have said 
before a concourse of people; still without ar- 
riving at any thing like a satisfactory conclusion 
eoncerning the mystery of that parting in the 
past which they had come out avowedly to 
solve. When they took leave of each other at 
Ardleigh, Nina looked weak, weary, and worn- 
out, and disgusted with herself and every one 
else; and she felt as she looked. 

It was late in the afternoon when Miss De- 
lany reached the Vicarage. Mr. and Mrs. El- 
don were out riding, but they had left word 
that, if she liked to go and meet them, they 
were gone to Cranborough, and on the Cran- 
borough road she would surely find them, A 
horse was standing in the stable ready to be 
saddled for her use. ‘‘Cranborongh! I don't 
know which is the Cranborough road,” she said 
to the servant who gave her the message. 
“What is Cranborough—a village or a town ?” 

‘‘Tt’s Mrs. Simcox’s place, please, Miss,” the 
servant answered, promptly. ‘Mrs. Simcox 
is a widow lady, and Cranborongh is a most 
beautiful place, Miss, if you haven’t chanced to 
see it.” 

Miss Delany hadn’t chanced to see it—did 
not care to chance to see cither it or its owner, 
at the mention of whose name her heart sick- 
ened with a dread that she scarcely dared to 
own. 

‘The saddle ncedn’t be put on,” she said ; 
‘‘J’m tired. Bring a cup of tea to my room, 
and then let ine be undisturbed until it’s time 
to dress for dinner.” 

She went up stairs and threw herself upon 
her bed, and wrestled with a devil of unjust in- 
dignation. ‘The Eldons would see that prying, 
intrusive, narrow-minded, inquisitive Mrs. Sim- 
cox, and would hear her garbled account of 
the mecting at Sedgwick, and Gertrude would 
be influenced by it, and would hold her (Nina) 
to blame! It was altogether unfair and un- 
called for. ‘I should be wanting in what is 
due to myself if I pandered to a taste for idle 
gossip by offering up a confession to Mrs. Eldon 
as soon as she comes home,” Miss Delany 
thought, hotly. “I have done nothing that I 
would not do again to-morrow” (this was un- 
true). “If Gertrude is capable of listening to 
any thing against an old friend of her husband’s 


lany required her services. 
was soon made, and then she went down to face 
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that is nttered by a recent acquaintanee, she 
does not deserve that J should confide in her in 
the smallest degree.” So, for a while, the devil 
of unjust indignation had it all his own way 
with Miss Delany. 

She was still hot, weary, wrathful, and ex- 


hausted when the maid came to tell her that it 


was time to dress for dinner. ‘‘Missus was 
home, and nearly ready,” she added; so she 
could stay and help Miss Delany, if Miss De- 
So Nina’s toilet 


the Eldons. 

Mrs. Eldon was very much engaged with a 
spray of luxuriant rebellious roses that had 
crept in at the open window as Nina entered 
the room, Frank, who was standing near his 
wife, ceased speaking, and turned and smiled at 
Miss Delany as she came near to them; but his 
smile was less free and unrestrained than usual, 
and Nina felt the change keenly. 

‘“‘Wave yon had a pleasant ride, Gertrude? 
I was too tired to come and meet you,” she 
said, as unconcernedly as she could, 

‘The ride was not unpleasant,” Mrs. Eldon 
answered. ‘Oh, dinner! I’m so glad,” and 
Nina felt that she had been maligned by Mrs. 
Simcox. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN EXPLANATION, 


THERE was a something, distinctly, there was 
a something; but what that something which 
had risen up between them was, Nina was far 
too indignant with Fate and her friends to in- 
quire, What if she had untowardly gone out 
in the heat of the day, and wearied herself by 
buying things which she did not want, and re- 
kindling the nearly burned-out embers of that 
faintly flickering romance which had sparkled 
up again at sight of Gerald Barrington? What 
if she had done these things? Was Gertrude, 
safe, sound, newly married Gertrude, to be her 
(Nina’s) judge and executioner? ‘She has 
neither the moral, nor the mental, nor the social 
right to assume that she knows better than I do 
what is proper and disereet,” Nina said to her- 
self, as she sat out the sad, stiff, slow dinner in 
silence. “And slice shall not be able to meanly 
avail herself of her hostess-ship munch longer,” 
the girl went on thinking, irritating her sonl 
against her friends by the thought, and spoiling 
her appetite. 

That dull, dreary dinner eame to an end at 
last, and then, contrary to his usual custom 
when they were alone, the vicar of Ardleigh al- 
lowed the two ladies to go away into the draw- 
ing-room by themselves. ‘* While Gertrude 
maintains her ‘dignified reserve,’ as I have no 
donbt she calls it to herself, I shall follow her 
example,” Miss Delany thought. So the aspect 
of affairs promised ill for a social evening; and 
the promise was not belied by the performance, 
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though Mrs, Eldon speedily showed that she had 
no intention of maintaining reserve of any kind. 

Nina had settled herself down before a frame, 
and was apparently intently oceupied in count- 
ing stitehes in a most elaborate and difficult bit 
of scroll wool-work, when Mrs. Eldon broke the 
almost oppressive silence : 

*¢You will be surprised to hear, Nina, that I 
have had a letter from Lady Delany to-day.” 

“No; I’m not surprised. Lady Delany is in 
the habit of doing uncalled-for and out-of-the- 
way things. Her doing one more does not 
startle me.” But, though Miss Delany said 
this, it was evident that she was both surprised 
and startled, and a little curious too. 

‘¢There is nothing uncalled for or ont of the 
way in a mother writing to the mistress of a 
house in which her daughter is staying.” 

“¢Certainly not, in a ‘mother’ doing it; but 
please don’t degrade that relationship by trying 
to make out that it exists between Lady Delany 
and me. Angry as you are with me about 
something, Gertrude, don’t be so unjust, so 
foolishly unjust as that.” 

Miss Delany had lost her temper, and given 
out the challenge to open combat in this speech. 
The definite accusation that would wring from 
Nina a definite defiance would surely be made 
now. 

‘¢T am not ‘angry.’ I have no right to be 
that,” pretty Mrs. Eldon said, blushing a good 
deal; ‘‘but I do feel that you have treated me 
as a half foe instead of a whole friend. Lady 
Delany, in her letter to-day, tells me of some- 
thing you have never even hinted at—your en- 
gagement to a Mr. Manners. She—” 

‘¢Tells you an untruth,” Nina said, speaking 
with that air of calm deliberation which betrays 
so surely excitement and wrath. 

“Do you mean to say that there is nothing ?” 

“< Nothing where?” 

“Nina, what is this between Mr. Manners 
and you?” 

‘More than a hundred miles at present,” 
Nina said, laughing. ' ‘¢ That is to say, if he is 
where I believe him to be—in London.” 

‘¢ And you are not engaged to him?” 

‘*Deeidedly not,” Nina said, with her eyes 
flashing ; ‘*does Lady Delany dare to say that 
Tam.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Eldon paused, pondered, 
then went on with a shade of hesitation in her 
face and voice and manner. ‘She does not 
make use of the word ‘engaged ;’ but she says 
she ‘hopes you have told.me of the under- 
standing which exists between Mr. Manners 
and yourself, as she thinks any concealment on 
such a subject tends to evil;’ what could I sup- 
pose after reading that, but that you were en- 
gaged to him ?” 

Miss Delany made no answer for a minute, 
at least. She sat leaning forward on the work- 
stand, her chin resting on her hand, her eyes 
fixed on Mrs. Eldon’s face. At last she said: 

‘¢ And what brought this letter and this cau- 
tion, just now, Gertrude?” 


‘¢No word or hint of mine, I assure you,” 
Mrs. Eldon said, warmly. 

“She was prompted to the interferenee by 
her own nasty, malicious little mind, then,” 
Nina said, quietly. 

“And by a half truth which has reached 
your father,” Mrs. Eldon said, deprecatingly. 
‘¢ Sir Arthur has heard that Mr. Gerald Barring- 
ton is living in our neighborhood, and he has 
not heard that he is married. I believe it is 
by your father’s desire that Lady Delany wrote, 
to caution me not to aid in throwing you to- 
gether. You see itis all well meant; and now, 
Nina, may I say a word or two more ?” 

boviesa 

**You will not be offended ?” 

*¢T don’t promise you that,” Nina said, shak- 
ing her head. “If nothing is said to offend 
me, I will not be offended; but I'm not a pa- 
tient Griselda—I’ll not bear unjust rebuke, or 
aspersion, or suspicion.” 

‘¢Now I’m afraid to speak.” - 

‘Then you must feel that what you were 
going to say was unjust; and therefore it is 
better left unsaid,” Miss Delany remarked, 
eoolly. 

“No; I will risk your wrath, and say it; 
because I feel it to be the reverse of unjust 
or unkind. ‘Tell me about Mr, Manners—do, 
Nina.” 3 

“He is a very nice fellow—a friend of pa- 
pa’s, which is saying little for him—a friend of 
mine, which is saying a great deal for him.” 

‘¢ And is he not more than a friend ?” 

Nina dabbed at the pattern before her with 
the point of her needle as she answered: 

‘“‘No; nothing more. Is not being ‘a friend,’ 
being owned and valued as a friend, a great 
thing in this hollow, pleasant, deceitful world?” 

‘¢And he is not to be more than a friend, 
even in time? You can’t care for him—love 
him, I mean: won't you tell me, Nina?” 

“¢T have never even told you that he wanted 
me to try,” Nina said, frowning a little. ‘He 
would be grateful to Lady Delany, if he knew 
she made him the theme of her fluent pen and 
wild speculations.” 

‘‘Then you mean me to understand that it’s 
all a fable about there being even an under- 
standing between you,” Mrs. Eldon said, in a 
disappointed tone; and then Nina colored and 
looked confused, and Mrs, Eldon shrewdly di- 
vined that there was something, after all. 

By-and-by, when the daylight died and the 
moon got up, they sauntered out into the gar- 
den, and there, in the sweet soft light, and 
amidst the tender silence that hung over every 
thing, Nina relaxed a little from her reserve. 

“T always feel that John Manners would 
make me happier than any other man in the 
world, if he did marry me,” she began, abrupt- 
ly; and Mrs. Eldon encouraged this phase of 
feeling by taking Nina’s arm and pressing it 
within her own affectionately. 

“¢ Why don’t you marry him then, dear?” she 
asked. 
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“<T said if he married me—not at all imply- 
ing that it was optional with me whether he 
did so or not,” Nina said, quickly. ‘‘He’s sueh 
a good fellow, Gertrude—sueh a determined, 
clever, good fellow; his wife, whoever she may 
be, will have reason to be proud of him—and 
will be proud of him.” She spoke very serious- 
ly now—almost as if she reverenced her sub- 
ject. 

‘¢And has he what even the most determ- 
ined, the cleverest, and best of men can’t do 
without?” Gertrude asked. ‘Has he money 
enough to marry on without coming down a 
round of the social ladder?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” Nina said, carelessly. 
*¢e’s just the sort of man that one feels at 
first sight never has had to, and never will 
have to, shift and shuffle, and study ways and 
means.” 

‘¢ And have you known him long ?” 

“Only about two years; and, to make a 
clean breast of it, Gertrude, in a month from 
this time I have to give him my definite answer 
as to whether I will be that proud and happy 
woman, his wife, or not.” 

‘**¥ fervently hope your answer will be Yes,” 
Mrs. Eldon said, warmly. ‘‘ Dear Nina, it’s 
late, but thank you for having given me your 
confidence; thank you for having given me the 
right to say, ‘ Consult your honor and safety and 
happiness by marrying the man who loves you, 
and whom you respect so warmly and truly.’” 

‘‘ Ah!” Nina said, sorrowfully, “ obligations 
are hard to endure; and J should feel under a 
heavy one to the man who gave me his heart 
and had to take what I render just as freely to 
Church and State, my ‘respect,’inreturn. No; 
time was, time is; but I need not say No for 
a month.” And when her willful friend said 
that, Mrs. Eldon grew severe in her soul again, 
and approached what had been her real object 
throughout the conversation. 

“Nina, I can’t help feeling sure that you are 
going to throw away the substance for a shadow 
—for worse than a shadow, for a snare and a 
delusion; what good can come of the renewal 
of your intercourse with Gerald Barrington—a 
man with a great, hale, hearty, healthy wife; 
who I really believe to be too good for him— 
who, at any rate, is far too good for him ever 
to get freed from her by a divorce ?” 

“Really there is something absurd in your 
reprobating my weakness and Mrs. Barring- 
ton’s strength in the same breath,” Miss De- 
lany said. ‘*As to the renewal of my inter- 
course with Mr. Barrington, it was accidental, 
and it will be brief; he has nothing whatever 
to do with the No that will be spoken.” 

‘Was your meeting with him to-day at Sedg- 
wick accidental ?” 

“T suppose you heard of it from an obtrusive 
woman, whose want of breeding put us all in a 
false position, for whieh I refuse to be consid- 
ered aceountable,” Nina said, quickly. ‘‘I fore- 
saw all this—this pettiness, as soon as I heard 


soon as I heard who lived at Cranborough ; 
still, you ought to know me well enough to 
feel quite sure that I should not have done 
what I have done without good cause. Mr, 
Barrington had a right to demand that I should 
listen to him. I thought to save you all anx- 
iety and responsibility by listening to him in 
Sedgwick.” 

‘Tt did look so like an assignation,” Mrs. El- 
don urged. 

‘* Well, you may say the same of every meet- 
ing by appointment. Assignation is an ugly 
word, though. After all, he might have shout- 
ed out all he had to say to me in the open market- 
place.” 

‘*You actually appear to regret that.” 

“Of course I regret that,” Nina said, boldly. 
“*T went hoping to hear some words from him 
that should make me think the man I did love 
so much less weak than I have thought him 
since I have seen his wife; instead of that, as 
I say, the words I did hear every one might 
have heard—he had nothing to say for himself 
to me,” 

““You could not have listened to words 
framed for your ears only from a married 
man.” 

“*Yes, I eould,” Nina said; ‘I went to hear 
them—I wanted to hear them.” 

“Tt is well for you that you did not hear 
them—well for you both that he was too weak 
a sinner to speak them,” Mrs. Eldon said, with 
the scorehing warmth that the subject is apt to 
engender in the minds and mouths of young 
wives; ‘now, at any rate, if any thing unchar- 
itable is said about you, in consequence of your 
rashness, you will have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that it is partly undeserved.” 

“*'There will be no satisfaction to me in that ; 
it’s not my voeation to bea martyr. Let us go 
in, Gertrude; the longer we speak of this, the 
farther we get away from each other’s meaning 
and motives.” Then they went into the lamp- 
lighted room together; and Frank Eldon, who 
was sitting there, saw at a glance that matters 
were very wrong indeed with them. 

The subject was diseussed once more that 
night—this second time between Mr. and Mrs. 
Eldon. 

‘She never attempted to conceal it, or to 
excuse herself,” Mrs. Eldon began, angrily. 

“My dear Gertrude, according to my idea, 
she would ‘not have improved the case by eva- 
sion or falsehood.” 

“But it would only have been natural for 
her to show a little shame or contrition, after 
having been guilty of such folly ; now, wouldn't 
it, Frank—wouldn’t it have been natural ?” 

**Not at all natural for Nina.” 

**You ought not to vindicate her, Frank; I 
am very, very fond of her, and entirely fasci- 
nated by her; but I’m not blinded by her into 
believing that she is justified in striving to ren- 
der that wretched man more disgusted than he 
is already with his wretched wife.” ‘Then Mrs. 


you were gone to Cranborough—at least as| Eldon would not say any thing more on the 
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subject, for her husband would not treat it quite | man being just now it’s your husband; but I 


as she desired, and Nina deserved. 


can’t be; I’m out of love with humanity alto- 


But other people said a great deal about it} gether, its representatives in Ardleigh have 


in a short time. That ill-advised walk, before 
going up from the station into gaping Sedg- 
wick, was fruitful in strengthening evil report. 
Mrs, Simcox, who disliked Mrs. Barrington as 
a woman and a neighbor, was a violent partisan 
of the mistress of Ardleigh End as awifc. ‘It 
was audacious, and indecent, the way in which 
that Miss Delany went flaunting about Sedg- 
wick, after being found by me in that very queer 
position—in a private room in an hotel, with a 
matried man!” Mrs. Simcox would say this 
to every one she saw, and then compress her 
always compressed lips, and declare that she 
would say no more; but that, still, she must 
say, if she were in Mrs, Barrington’s place, she 
should let Mrs. Eldon know what was thought 
of her friend by all right-minded people! For 
a clergyman to countenance such goings on was 
scandalous; and how could Mr. Eldon think 
that people would attend, etc., etc. 

And all this because Mrs. Eldon was too 
loyal to publicly blame and censure Nina. In 
private, as has been seen, she was capable of 
rebuking the wrong, and pointing out the right ; 
but she would not join the herd in throwing 
stones and mud at Miss Delany. So, as was 
natural, some of the freely cast stones and mud 
fell upon her, the blameless one, and the neigh- 
borhood shook its head, and said that, “really, 
it behooved a woman situated as Mrs. Eldon was 
to be very circumspect.” 

‘People seem to fight shy of you here, Ger- 
trude,” Miss Delany said, one morning, abrupt- 
ly throwing down a local paper, in which she 
had been reading an account of a series of fes- 
tivities which had taken place at the neighbor- 
ing seat of some county magnate. ‘ Frank and 
you ought to have been at Balderton; all the 
neighboring clergy seem to have been given a 
taste of the dear delights of worldlincss and 
sin, by being present at some private theatric- 
als there,” 1 

*¢Oh, I don’t know,” Mrs. Eldon said, speak- 
ing with some embarrassment; ‘‘we don’t go 
in for visiting, you see,” 

“But you don’t go in for not visiting? No, 
Gertrude, I’m not blind, or stupid, or ill-natured, 
or indifferent to the comforts of my friends, 
though I have seemed to be all these things 
lately. The fact is, it was useless talking 
about the unpleasantness until I could relieve 
you from it; people don’t like my presence in 
your house, and so they try to punish you for 
it.” : 
**T hope that you are not forced to say this 
from any thing in my manner, Nina.” 

““Indeed not; you have behaved—well, just 
as Frank’s wife ought to have behaved, and 
that’s the highest commendation I can give 


any one; for if I could be in love with a hu-! 


been so hard upon me. But this is what I 
have to tell you: my father has written to ask 
me to go to them again, to go at once and stay 
with them in town till the third weck in Au- 
gust, and then to accompany them to a place 
he has hired near Boulogne—a dull hole, I 
fancy it to be, in which Lady Delany would 
never consent to bury herself but for a purpose.” 

“What do you think that purpose is?” Mrs. 
Eldon asked. 

“To make me fully appreciate the bless- 
ings and advantages which might be mine if I 
married Mr, Manners,” Nina said, carelessly. 
“Don’t mistdke me though; don’t imagine for 
an instant that I think him capable of being a 
party to such a scheme. However, to save 
trouble, I have agreed to it; and so I’m going, 
Gertrude, and you won’t be tabooed any more.” 
She got up and went over and put her hands on 
Gertrude’s shoulders as she spoke; and as she 
stood so looking down her beauty was so great 
that Mrs. Eldon felt that it would be well to be 
taboved by any neighborhood to any extent for 
Nina Delany. 

“My dear Nina, granted that it is as you 
say, and that foolish people act foolishly, stay 
with us while you can be happy; honestly, I 
was angry with you just at first when you— 
when I thought it would have been just as well 
if you hadn’t gone to Sedgwick,” Mrs. Eldon 
said, deprecatingly; ‘but now other people 
have proved themselves so egregiously wrong 
in their conclusions and deductions about you 
that I can’t consent to consider your mite of 
share of wrong in the matter at all.” 

“*¢'Txvo wrongs don’t make a right,’ to be 
strikingly original,” Nina said, sadly; “‘hon- 
estly (as you spoke), I own to feeling that I was 
weak, weak, weak as. the weakest of my sex in 
going there that day to meet Gerald Barring- 
ton, in half feeling, half affecting to feel, and 
wholly showing that I had an interest in him 
still. Well, I suppose I looked my last at him 
that day, and I shall think my last of him when 
I.Jeave here the day after to-morrow.” 

“You have quite resolved upon going, then ?” 
Mrs, Eldon said. 

“Yes, I have made up my mind to go; after 
all, as I bave said before, Lady Delany is no 
greater bore to me than I must be to her.” 

‘* And you won't let yourself be coerced by 
circumstances and dullness into marrying? Do 
promise me that, Nina. It would be dreadful, 
both for you and the unfortimate man, if you 
were,” Mrs, Eldon said, sympatbetically, 

“No,” Nina said, decidedly; ‘‘I like the: 
man I could marry too well to do him such an 
unkindness—I shall remain as I am. I have 
outlived my romance, and I can find no good 
substitute for it: I am only like many others.” 
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BY-PATHS TO PROSPERITY. 


HERE are two ways of making money. 
They differ én toto. The one is better ex- 
emplified in this country than any where else 
in the world, and may be called the grand style. 
The other is less represented here than in older 
countries, and seems petty by contrast as well as 
in actual fact. In the first method the amount 
of business and the variety of undertakings are 
accounted as evidence and means of success ; 
in the second, prosperity is dependent upon the 
development of a single form of industry. In 
the grand style, much of the business must be 
done simply for the sake of reputation. Lines 
of unprofitable goods must be kept in store, 
large transactions must be made, and extensive 
operations must be conducted in order to keep 
custom, or as a mode of advertising display ; 
although an immediate loss thereby is probable, 
and ultimate gain is problematical. ‘The large 
houses in New York, who unhesitatingly sell at 
certain seasons heavy amounts of goods, of prod- 
uce, or of stocks, are not always in immediate 
want of cash; they hope on the one hand to 
damage their rivals, aud on the other to secure 
new customers. 

These processes attract particular attention 
when practiced by dry-goods houses, but they 
are confined to no one form of trade. ‘They 
have become a feature in all departments of 
commerce and manufacture; and it seems to 
many of our citizens, as they express them- 
selves, that ‘‘the business of this country is 
falling into the hands of a few.” The dream, 
the ambition of a New York business man is to 
be at the head of a “‘big house,” to “swing a 
heavy line,” to control a “‘market;” and a sim- 
ilar infatuation is noticeable in other cities. 

Every one of these large fortunes acquired 
in trade at the present day, upon this system, 
is of necessity built upon the ruins of a number 
of less fortunate undertakings. Every year it 
requires a longer purse and a more unscrupu- 
lous pertinacity to obtain a foothold in business, 
and compete with those who already possess 
such formidable advantages. 

It is, therefore, interesting, if not profitable, 
to consider the other mode of making money. 
True, it is not so much in accordance with our 
national tendencies, nor does it hold ont flat- 
tering hopes of the great prizes in the lottery. 
Simultaneously with the accumulation of large 
fortunes, and the control of widely extended 
interests by a small number of individuals, there 
has been the growth of fair competency slowly 
attained by men who have devoted themselves 
io single and peculiar lines of business. This 

‘class embraces many foreigners and adopted 
eitizens. They have the advantage of econom- 
ical habits, and live strictly within their means, 
having narrow notions in regard to display ei- 
ther in their trade affairs or their mode of liv- 
ing. Between the rich old houses, who grind 
him with the weight of their wealth and power, 
and the “skinners,” who are contented to make 


transactions at an insignificant profit, the tend- 
ency of an average American, who feels his ea- 
pacity for doing a variety of work, or for eon- 
ducting almost any business that may afford op- 
portunity, is to fritter away his exertions upon 
too many different undertakings, and to verify 
the proverb that ‘‘a rolling stone gathers no 
moss ;” or to freight his vessel too heavily, and 
extend his sails too widely, so that he is the 
first to founder in a financial storm. 

The subdivision of mere labor has been carried 
to a much greater extent in English factories 
than here, and, although it results in work that 
is in some respects more perfect, it seems some- 
times to stultify the workingman. Our Commis- 
sioners of Emigration mention, as an instance 
of the difficulty of procuring for immigrants em- 
ployment of the kind to which they have been 
accustomed, that a woman past middle age ar- 
rived in their charge, who, from childhood, had 
been constantly employed in sorting files, and 
had no knowledge whatever that fitted her for 
any other occupation. But ifa manufacturing 
establishment be devoted to a single purpose, 
the perfection of its work thence resulting will 
ultimately enable it to distance competition. 
Although we are assured that, so far as poetic- 
al products are concerned, 


“The man who means success should soar above 
A soldier's feather or a lady’s glove,” 


it is yet a prosaic fact that two of the most 
noted French manufacturers are exclusively 
engaged in making those trifles. Nor is there 
of necessity a connection between a petty busi- 
ness and a narrow mind. ‘The Fabers, who 
represent a family and a lifetime devoted to 
wooden lead-pencils, are alike distinguished 
for the excellence of their products and their 
hearts, having liberally provided homes and 
education for their work-people; nor is there 
any evidence that the Enropean manufacturer 
who has acquired a million of dollars in mak- 
ing dolls’ eyes is himself peculiarly wanting in 
breadth of view. 

The extraordinary number of patented ar- 
ticles in this eountry furnishes numerous in- 
stances where men, by devoting themselves to 
the business which a single one of these inven- 
tions may originate, have met with singular 
suecess. The sewing-machine may properly 
head such alist. For, although vast manufac- 
turing industries are founded upon the improved 
yarieties of its mechanism, the original inven- 
tion, patented by Elias Howe, Jun., in 1846, 
was a practical machine; and the business which 
originated with it enabled the patentee not only 
to meet the heavy expenses of a score of legal 
contests respecting the validity of his title, but 
also to carry on his own manufacture, and ac- 
cumulate the substantial rewards cf industry. 
The washing-machines and wringers of recent 
invention, especially the latter contrivance, have 
become the basis of extended and exceedingly 
profitable business. In an enumeration of in- 
stances of American manufactures which com- 
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pete successfully with Birmingham goods in 
British markets, an extract from an English 
Parliamentary report was recently read before 
our House of Representatives, exhibiting in the 
strong light of facts the success of our industries 
in particular lines. Thus, American axes have 
no eqnal in the world; horse-nails, ‘‘ beautiful- 
ly made by machinery in the United States,” 
supersede all others; and American pumps not 
only take the place of foreign articles, but one 
of them is recorded as the pump that found wa- 
ter for the Abyssinian expedition. 

But in the line of what are sometimes des- 
ignated as Yankee notions, fortune seems to 
follow small manufactures with peculiar fa- 
yor, A small garden roller made a hand- 
some competence for the owner of the patent; 
certain petroleum lamps supplanted the English 
manufacture in the Hast India markets. There 
was a churn, operated by means of gearing, 
that connected it with weights suspended out- 
side the building, patent rights for which, for 
three States only, were sold for $12,000. Pat- 
ent rights, in fact, are sometimes more profit- 
able to sellers than buyers, and there is a fa- | 
mous instance in the case of the sorghum man- | 
ufacturing patents, said to have been disposed 
of for $200,000 to parties who never succeeded 
in bringing their costly purchase into practical 
use. 

Locks, bolts, catches, and latches, if their 
histories were written, would show a large 
proportion of successes. An instance is men- ) 
tioned where a window-catch yielded a profit 
of $50,000. A padlock to fasten dog-collars 
fixed the foundations of a small fortune. Of 
toys, the “return-ball” is most frequently al- 
luded to, 6n account of its extreme simplicity | 
and the suddenness with which it found popular 
fayor. There was a fortnight during which it 
was a feature on the stock exchange. Prom- 
inent operators varied the excitement of call- 
ing stocks by slinging red balls at each others’ 
faces, not always controlling the missile suffi- 
ciently to make it return before striking the 
object of such demonstrations, who perhaps as- 
sisted the sport by an endeavor to catch the 
ball before it was pulled back to its owner. 
The stock-brokers of New York are among the 
best customers for ingenious mechanical toys. 
An air-pistol which exploded a piece of paper 
with a loud report found ready sale in Wall 
and Broad streets. ‘The jumping-jack contriv- 
ance, by which a small wooden figure of a 


darkey danced ‘‘ break-downs” with unlimited 
suppleness, had a long run of custom among 
them; and the various improvements upon ii, 
which have all been of great profit to their in- 
ventors, met attention and investigation from 
men accustomed to manipulate puppets and 
pull wires where the success or failure of the 
merest trick might involve large amounts of 
money. 

The sugar-dealers, among others, once took 
a fancy to purchase ingenious fly-traps, and as- 
sisted in securing a satisfactory business to an 


individual who at that time made these con- 
trivances a specialty. Although his shop con- 
tained nothing but fly-traps, it was a veritable 
curiosity-shop, and the diversity and intricacy 
of these contrivances gave interest to the elo- 
quence with which the proprietor was wont to 
expound their separate merits. 

There are instances of ingenious devices being 
extensively used for purposes entirely foreign 
to the intention of their inventors. ‘Thus the 
spring clothes-pins, of which there are two or 
three varietics, attained considerable sale for 
use as letter-clips, and to secnre papers. A 
peculiarly shaped knife, originally made to be 
sold as an ‘‘ eraser,” to scrape ink from writing- 
paper, found a more extended demand as an 
instrument for trimming toe corns and finger 
nails. 

In certain trades long apprenticeship is re- 
quired to confer by practice the requisite taste 
and skill. But when there is added to the ne- 
cessity for experience and practice to insure 
good handiwork the restriction of a small de- 
mand for the product of such labor, the craft 
can comprise but few members, and it may be- 
come a monopoly. A branch of the indus- 
try over which Saint Crispin presides has re- 
cently come into existence, to meet the sep- 
arate requirements of a class itself widely re- 
moved from saintly patronage. There is now 
in almost every important city in this country 
a ‘theatrical bootmaker;” and if the state- 
ments that have appeared are reliable, the 
price obtained for the adjuncts to the elegance 
of “the buskined stage” is about five times 
that of the ordinary calf-skin foot-coverings. 

The addition of genius to the dexterity which 
is acquired by training may in some occupa- 
tions convert the artisan into the artist, and by 
the perfection of handiwork secure the meed 
of fame. Of these, type-cntting and hand- 
printing, in théearly days of those arts, tapes- 
try-work and line-engraying, present familiar 
examples, and the names of John Baskerville, 
William Caxton, the Gobelin family, and Al- 
bert Durer are not likely soon to be forgotten. 

There is an artist in New York who has de- 
yeloped a peculiar skill in the rare art of cut- 
ting cameos, Do you wish the stone to repre- 
sent your own lineaments or those of your most 
loved one? is there a scene, a device, an em- 
blem that is dear to your memory? name yonr 
desire, and he will reproduce the likeness in 
high or low relief, perpetual, in stone. Irom 
the actnal sitter, from the bust, the photograph, 
the painting, or perhaps even the pencil-sketch 
with a few words of description, this man of 
genius can construct the counterfeit present- 
ment. He, and the admirable artist who has 
recently furnished the public with silhoucttes 
of maryelous delicacy and singular beauty of 
outline—the original cuttings of black paper 
being now copied as engravings and popular- 
ized through the agency of the printing-press 
—are probably not much troubled by compe- 
tition. 
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The manufacture of artificial noses is a 
unique business in which rivalry is not apt to 
be exeessive; and should we pity the person 
who makes this his specialty at a season when 
his trade is dull, we must yet hesitate to aecord 
him such sympathy as to wish him an increase 
of customers. «A certain studio in the fifth 
story of a buildiug in Broadway used to be 
better known to the ‘faney” than any other 
rooms in the city where the painter's skill may 
sive to fancy shape. - The artist who oceupied 
those premises rarely had in daylight an idle 
hour: sitters thronged npon him, and waited 
for their turn with their faces in their hand- 
kerehiefs, their hats drawu down over their 
eyes, or, if of the gentler sex—and there were 
many such—closely veiled. His especial skill 
and constant occupation was in painting to a 
natural tiut the human countenance, when its 
divinity was obseured by bruises or by a 
“black eye.” 

Of a humbler grade is the “artist” who 
confines his efforts to repairing the injuries and 
fractnres of meerschanm pipes. There are pro- 
fessional destroyers of vermin who contract hy 
the month or quarter to remove rats, mice, and 
roaches from hotels, restaurants, etc. Some 
of these hunters of small deer also furnish live 


rats in large numbers withiu twenty-fonr hours 


from order, for the exhibitions of dog- pits. 
They do not keep the rats on hand, but catch 
them as required. It is generally believed, 
and is perhaps true, that they use some bait or 
attractive scent in trapping the vermin. Such 
is not, however, the explanation as the writer 
heard it from the lips of one of the most 
skilled in this vocation, 

“*T never use bait or drugs. I have studied 
the animal.” Here he drew himself np in the 
consciousness of superior knowledge, and pro- 
ceeded with a lofty air. ‘No man that un- 
derstands the rat needs such things; nor are 
faney rat-traps of any account. Look at a 
rat's nest! It is hid behind a wall. It is 
near a chimney or a heat flue, so that it is kept 
warm. It is hned with soft stuif—rags, hair, 
lint, torn paper. Would you catch rats? Make 
a nest for them. Use a box having a sliding 
door toasmall aperture. Put rags in the box, 
or saw-dust, or both, and leave it in the warm- 
est part of a room that the rats frequent, coy- 
ered with an old carpet, the aperture left open. 


No one must distnrb the room; the longer! 


things are thus left the better. There will be 
a time when you can walk in qnietly, drop the 
sliding door, and earry off the box nnder vour 
arm With every rat inside that was in the build- 
ca 

** At what hour of the day or night do you 
find all the rats in?” we inquired. 

**You would not ask the question if von had 
studied the rat,’ was the somewhat evasive re- 
ply. 

About once a week a man pnts his head into 


our office, and says ‘‘ Wanchewredinkmister 2” | 


and, not reeeiving any reply, departs. Some 


months elapsed before we sueeecded in discoy- 
ering the intent of his inquiry. He is presuma- 
bly a German, and vends carmine writing fluid 
to those who apprehend and affirmatively au- 
swer his question, “Want you red ink, mis- 
ter?” A man well known in engraving estab- 
lishments seems to make his rounds about once 
'a month. The whole point of his existence is 
to sell dtamond points for engravers’ nse—one 
lasting the best part of a lifetime. An indus- 
| trious individual makes barrel-bungs for a liy- 
ing. A Boston gentleman feathered his own 
nest by producing wooden nest-eges. A new 
commnicrcial business is confined to furnishing 
oil to be used only on sewing-machines. In 
Paris an ‘International Exhibitiou of Fans” is 
announeed. In New York there is a house ex- 
clusively engaged in the mannfacture and sale 
of church furniture. In Boston there is a shop 
devoted to the sale of glass chimneys for kero- 
sene lamps. 

With patience, success in a retail business 
| devoted to a single article is almost certain in 
a large city. Thns, let a man sell nothing but 
dolls’ heads, keeping his prices well down, and 
temaining in the same store for years, and al- 
though, perhaps, for a long while unnoticed, 
and strongly tempted to expand his business 
into a toy-shop or a variety store, if persistent 
in the one idea, he will eventually attract an 
exclusive trade, and draw eustomers for dolls’ 
‘heads from distant quarters; for it is alike the 
observation of buyers and sellers that the best 
place to buy an article is that where only that 
article is dealt in. But if the dealer in the case 
supposed were to include the bodies, the gar- 
ments, and the furniture of dolls, he might pro- 
cure a larger business in the first few years, bnt 
with no such prospect of ultimate increase or 
permanency. 

The specialties of scientific knowledge give 
occupation to men possessed of thorongh knowl- 
edge of peculiar departments. To enumerate 
these special callings is but to give the desig- 
nations appropriate to the divisions of seience. 
The professions are similarly pnrsued in indi- 
vidual lines; and we have patent lawyers and 
divorce lawyers, cancer doctors, and chiropo- 
dists. Of the last there was one who went 
traveling from house to honse, before the days 
when citizens hired a ‘* corn-doctor” by the year 
to operate monthly, whose reputation was fonnd- 
ed upon an alleged capacity for extracting the 
roots of corns. After nicely trimming the af- 
 flicted feet, he would affect to pnil ont the said 
/ roots with tweezers. He bored a small hole in 
the corn, and his legerdemain was very neat; 
but a gentleman on whom he operated kept a 
“root,” and examined it nnder a microscope. 
It was a piece of a fish-bone. 

With special reference to human frailty, there 
is a business reduced to a system in Paris, em- 
ploying a number of discreet depnties, who go 
around to liquer shops and places of pnblic re- 
sort at night, and accompany, or otherwise as- 
'Sist to their homes, for a consideration, inebri- 
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ated gentlemen, who would otherwise fall into 
the hands of the poliee. In that city there is 
also, at almost every alternate street corner, 
that most valuable of messengers, the commis- 
sionnaire. Licensed, and amenable to strictly 
enforced penalties if he overcharges, defaults, 
or even blunders, he is yet your servant for the 
occasion, capable, for a reasonable compensa- 
tion per hour, of the greatest variety of service. 
He can procure for you a ball-ticket; order your 
dinner, and summon your company; ascertain 
the whereabouts of a book in the public libra- 
ries or the shops; perhaps even collect a bill, or 
prepare the preliminaries of an affaire du ceur. 
He is frequently employed by a jealous husband 
or wife to follow, and report upon the move- 
ments of the suspected party; and oecasionally 
the same agent is hired by both the partners in 
a domestie infelicity. 

A business has grown into formidable dimen- 
sions within 2 few years in London which it is 
impossible to regard with complacency. The 
nearest approach to it in this country is the As- 
sociation for the Suppression of Gambling, 
which, with a worthier motive, adopts some- 
what similar means. ‘‘Private Inquiry” of- 
fices are an invention to the credit of which 
England is perfectly welcome; and we devout- 
ly hope that nobody on this side of the water 
will either copy or infringe upon their peculiar- 
ities. Employing great numbers of young men 
and women apparently engaged in other pur- 
suits, as house-servants, clerks, etc., to collect 
and communieate to a central office all the gos- 
sip, scandal, and personalities that they can pick 
up and acquire in the families or firms where 
they have such opportunities, these establish- 
ments obtain information in vast quantities, 
which is carefully recorded and tabulated. This 
information, these family secrets obtained by in- 
famous bribery and espionage, are for sale. To 
these offices a husband or wife proceeds in 
search of evidence when thinking of applying 
fora divorce, Thither, also, go morbid wretch~ 
es in search of food for jealousy; partners who 
doubt each other; employers who suspect their 
agents, And so widely spread are the ramifi- 
cations by which this institution has penetrated 
the privacy of British households, that it is said 
that an applicant rarely calls at an office with- 
out finding that there are at least some details 
already ‘‘ booked” respecting the object of his 
inquiries. But no profit which may accrue to 
employers or employed can compensate for the 
utter loss of self-respect involved in such an oc- 
cupation. 

When inliterature the subdivisions of indus- 
try are placed upon a mere trading basis, singu- 
lar effects follow. Experience in a restricted 
avocation results in peculiar skill, and the work 
of the expert in some branch of literary pursuit 
is not apt to want dexterity or finish. Yet, 
whenever the produce of one man’s brains is 
sold to be fathered as another’s, whatever ben- 
efit each may receive pecuniarily, morally both 
must be injured. Although for years it has 


been customary to sell sermons in England, and 
the practice is alluded to by the poet Cowper, 
we can not admire it. More recently their 
newspapers advertise to furnish either sermons 
or the mere skeletons of sermons, with illustra- 
tions, on subjects selected by the purchaser, or 
from general assortment; to be sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 

Lecturers also can be similarly supplied with 
‘‘ original MS. lectures.” Some of the subjects 
are thus enumerated in an advertisement : ‘‘Co- 
incidences. Freemasonry—its history, secret 
rites, and mysteries. Superstitions. Social 
and Humorous Sketches. Swiss History. In- 
ventors and their Opponents.” ‘There is in 
England a class of reporters who do not them- 
selves write any thing for the journals, and are 
not known as connected with them; they sim- 
ply collect incidents for others who write de- 
scriptive reports. 

The French capital is famous for providing 
literary wares adapted to all exigencics,. At the 
time of the Exposition Universelle, there were 
scribes to be found who could produce light or 
solid essays upon any topic, division, or article 
illustrated or exhibited therein, in any language 
required. One of these literary hacks furnished 
the complete and exhaustive report upon indus- 
tries represented in the Exhibition which a 
commissioner from a foreign nation presented 


'to his government as the result of his own 


investigation. And this elaborate report, upon 
which the commissioner was generally com- 
plimented, was not only written in his native 
tongue, but was also an accurate imitation of 
his usual handwriting. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that the Pascal-Newton forgeries 
may be aecounted the ripe fruit of so danger- 
ous a vocation. 

Edgar A. Poe, the poet, had acquired a fa- 
cility in imitating handwriting which he once 
turned to account as a practical joke. A lady 
in Washington left with him her book of auto- 
graphs, containing those of a large number of 
celebrated individuals, with the request that 
he would add his own. The autographs in the 
book were scattered through it without any ar- 
rangement. Poe kept the book a few weeks, 
and when he returned it there appeared a du- 
plicate of each autograph upon the page oppo- 
site or nearest adjoining. Neither the owner 
of the book, nor any one else, was able after- 
ward to dceide which were the genuine auto- 
graphs, and which Poe’s fac-similes. 

The recent evidence made publie in Phila- 
delphia, respecting the operations of a dealer in 
medical diplomas, has revealed a danger that 
may require special legislation. It seems that 
he furnished the degree of M.D. to any person 
who chose to pay for it, and that the shcep- 
skins were genuine issues of collegiate institu- 
tions, that shared the profits of the sales with 
this unscrupulous broker. But dealing in di- 
plomas is not confined to this country, though 
it appears to be conducted abroad with some 
reference to the mental acquirements of the pur- 
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chaser. The following advertisement is from a) 
recent London newspaper: 


“Deorces, M.A., Ph.D., etc., inabsentia@, Qualified 
eentlemen, desirous of procceding to the following 
honorary degrees, B.A., MLA., Ph.D., TEV IBy, MUA IB}, 
LLD., D.D., M.D., receive official instrnction and ad- 
vice without charge, by writing toLL.D., 10 St. Paul's 
Road, Canonbury, London. N.B. The degrees and 
diplomas are guaranteed bona jide, and they are issned 
by colleges and universitics empowered by charter to 
grant the same, Only the application of anthors and 
other decidedly qualified candidates will be replicd 
to. Unqualitied men and busy-bodies need not trou- 
ble themselves to write, and their personal applica- 
tions will not be attended to.” 


Once of the most extreme instances of con- 
centration upon a single literary pursuit is that 
related of a German professor of philology, who 
had spent the whole of a long and laborious life 
in the study of the Greek article. In his last 
hours he called his son to his bedside, and said, 
‘¢Take warning by my fault. Don’t attempt 
too much. I sec now that I ought to have 
confined myself to the dative case.” 


PLAYED TO THE END. 


NE of the prettiest rooms in one of the 

prettiest houses in all Fifth Avenue, and, 

to complete the picture, a lovely woman in a 

toilet that was a poem, and an attitude which 

would have served as a study for Meditation, 

or a new Clytie, or any thing graceful and 
beautifnl that you please. 

Certainly that place and that presence were 
about the last in which one would have expect- 
ed to find a skeleton intruding itself, noting 
into the bargain that there was no vulgar clos- 
et where it could hide, according to the agree- 
able habit of its kind. But the skeleton was 
there, nevertheless ; a fine, bony one, admira- 
bly articulated, and as lively as if he were gal- 
yanized at least twice in the course of every 
twenty-four hours. 

I doubt if he even missed the closet in which 
an ordinary skeleton is supposed from prefer- 
ence to take lodgings when it is his mission to 
haunt some Inckless bit of mortality ; perhaps, 
as a Skeleton accustomed to luxnrious qnar- 
ters in a fashionable part of the town, he would 
have despised any such confined place. At all 
events, he made himself entirely at home in 
the shadowy, perfumed boudoir, sat on the top 
of the mosaic table, grinned ont of the niche 
where the marble boy reclined, hovered inside 
the silken window-curtains, tip-toed along the 
little recess filled with blue and gold editions 
of the poets and French novelists, showed his 
ribs and joints in the bay-window where the 
rare exotics blushed at their own loveliness, 
and was altogether so agile and disagreeable 
that he might have taken charge of the whole 
avenue and had plenty of time on his hands, 
instead of centring his vigilance on one pretty | 
woman. 

He was out in great spirits this morning; 
one never would have dreamed that he had 


been awake and up the whole night through, 
dancing, grinning, mowing, and displaying a 
skill in tormenting which only a thorough-bred 
skeleton, educated among the very first fam- 
ilies, could possibly show. A blood relation 


‘could not have been more persistent in his at- 


tentions and serutiny. A sister-in-law, or an 
old maid aunt, or any other of the tribe ycleped 
kindred, whom one is cruelly forbidden by law 
to put to death, would have been almost pref- 
erable as a companion. It was a wonder he 
was not a little stiff in the knees just now, for 
he had not only been up all night, but once 
carly in the evening he showed himself in the 
opera box without so much as a shect to cover 
his hideousness, and even then was not con- 
tent to go home like a Christian and wait till 
his prey returned. He appeared at the ball— 
the finest of the season—skipped about among 
the dancers, and made himself so odious to one 
pair of eyes that the possessor of them wished 
the floor might give way or the ceiling come 
down, or any other unpleasant and unexpected 
catastrophe occur which would effectually flat- 
ten him. 

He went away from the ball—probably blasé 
in regard to amusements, as a modern skel- 
eton ought to be—but he did not lose him- 
self on the road. He was safe in the bondoir 
when its pretty owner returned—safe, and live- 
ly as a bill-collector or a jealous husband, or 
any other of the monsters with a genius for 
rendering life insupportable. And here he 
was now—poking a bone in the chocolate, and 
spoiling it as completely as the harpies did the 
feast prepared bythe wandering Trojans; bend- 
ing over the flowers, and withering them by the 
chill of his presence ; and, worst of all, tossing 
about a vellum and silver port-folio, and hold- 
ing up the cards and billets and love-letters, 
one after one, and making each a new mock- 
ery or pain by some insulting gesture or im- 
promptu dance that had a language plainer 
than any words. 

I think no woman eyvcr lived who could less 
easily endure the slightest semblance of au- 
thority and control than Violet Livingston, and 
to be haunted and tyraunized over in this 
ruthless manner was a realization of purgatory 
which few people are called upon to suffer in 
this world. The handsomest widow that Mur- 
ray Hill could boast; witty as the best style 
of modern novel; a genius in dress that Eu- 
génie might have envied; mistress of a house, 
cairiage, diamonds; and only twenty-five—cer- 
tainly, the last person among one’s acquaint- 
ance whom one would expect to set up 4 private 
skeleton. The ghost of a pretty girlish ro- 
mance, just enough to give an excuse for po- 
etical regrets and a becoming pensiveess, one 
might have looked for; but there was some- 
thing anomalous and disgusting in the idea of 
her being subjected to the espionage of that 
osséous monster, and his gymnastic tricks, 
which he performed as easily as if his ercak- 
ing joints had been steel springs, 
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Presently there was a tap at the door—the 
skeleton hid himself in the dressing-room, but 
peeped out to watch who came and what might 
be said—the pretty widow saw him plainly 
enough still. She turned her back on him res- 
olutely, and requested the tapper to appear. 
It was only the elderly female relative who 
lived with her, in accordance with the neces- 
sity there is for a pretty widow having a Col- 
ley; and old Miss Berners made a very good 
one—she never gave tongue unless she was bid- 
den. ‘*And how did you sleep, my dear? 
And are you tired? And how charmingly you 
look this morning !” 

And Violet would have liked to fling a slip- 
per at her, or call her bad names, or throw her 
down and jump on her. Not because the an- 
tique servant of Diana had done any thing 
wrong, but just from sheer nervousness and ex- 
asperation with the world in general. Ilow- 
ever, she was too well-bred, like the rest of us, 
to follow her inclinations, She answered sweet- 
ly, and invented a commission at once which 
would take the virgin out of the honse and out 
of the way, after she had asked questions enough 
to make Violet’s head buzz. 

Whien she had gone, back came the skeleton 
and grinned at her, agif to say, ‘‘ You're mighty 
clever, but you ean’t get rid of me—yon can’t 
get rid of me ;” and, without the slightest warn- 
ing, the pretty widow threw np her hands and 
went off ina burst of hysterical sobs that might 
have touched the heart of a Borgia, but did not 
soften her tyrant in the least. 

Then another tap at the door, and Violet 
composed herself as quickly as a conjuror per- 
forms one of his mysterious feats. Once more 
she bade the tapper comein. ‘This time it was 
her maid, with a card that had a eoronet on it. 
The young widow shook out her gray and gar- 
net plumage before the mirror, noticed the skel- 
eton leaning over her shoulder as she did so, 
and prepared to go down stairs to greet the 
Baron Rothmille. 

But she was not to go yet. The adorner of 
beauty had a note in her hand, as well as the 
eard, and presented it, while the skeleton pi- 
rouetted in delight. Violct glanced at the bil- 
let, made a gesture as if about to tear it, opened 
and read the few lines instead, and straightway 
turned so white that the maid cried out in alarm. 
This brought the widow back to sense, and the 
color into her cheeks. She recommended the 
Frenchwoman to leave the room more sharply 
than she often spoke to any dependent, and 
Mademoiselle flounced off in a rage such as only 
a Parisian seraph could get up at short notice. 

Violet read her note again, and it was diffi- 
cult to decide whether fear or anger was the 
predominant emotion in her mind. 

‘Will come this morning—Boodle stocks an 
utter failure.” ‘Oh, the wretch! That was 
what he meant last night! If I could kill him 
—I would myself, only I’m such a coward!” 

She did not shriek this, nor mutter it. I 
believe people only do such things on the stage 


orin novels. But she thought it, and a whole 
volume of bitter, erazy, wicked thoughts, in the 
short space she stood tearing the billet, as she 
would have torn Cloudy Forester’s heart, if he 
had owned one, and she could have got at it, 
All the while the skeleton grinned and danced 
before her, and looked at least twenty feet high ; 
he had a pleasant faculty of growing at will a 
good deal more rapidly than Jack’s famous 
bean-stalk. 

Then Violet saw the eoroneted card on the 
table, and remembered the Baron. She put by 
her histrionics, or, rather, she began doing high 
comedy instead of mclodrama, and swept down 
stairs, By the time she reached the reception- 
room she looked her part to perfection. 

The Baron was waiting for her with any 
amount of smiles, and small talk in such doubt- 
ful English as he was master of, and French 
when that failed, somewhat less elegant than 
Violet’s own. He had German blood in his 
veins; and she spoke the language with an ease 
which nobody born outside of Paris, except an 
Amcrican woman, can ever hope to acquire. 

‘cA thousand pardons, Baron! I have kept 
you waiting shamefully—but I wasn’t blacking 
my eyebrows.” 

The Baron got off a rather long speech about 
the delight any man must feel at waiting in the 
charmed atmosphere of that house; but the 
speech halted a little, owing to the German 
phlegm, of which he could not rid himself. 

‘That's very pretty, Baron,” returned the 


widow; ‘but I dare say you are cross all the 


same.” 

* Yes,” said the Baron, curling his mustache, 
‘¢ because a billet-doux came in wlten I did.” 

“¢A tender epistle from my dress-maker,” 
answered Violet, with the most natural laugh. 
‘She disappointed me about my toilet for last 
night, and throws herself on what she ealls my 
angelic clemency—I wish she may find it.” 

* Ave you always hard-hearted when people 
do that?” inquired the Baron, in a very mean- 
ing tone. 

Straightway she knew what had brought 
him! Hemeant tobe tender! He was about 
to give her an opportunity to make every mar- 
riageable female on Murray Hill expire of envy. 
A thousand reftections came in a flash. The 
chance of wearing a title, a reception at court 
—for the Baron’s position was good beyond a 
doubt—dinners at the Tuileries, visits at Com- 
péigne, new dresses without stint, ease, splen- 
dor, a whirl of pleasure, friendship with Eu- 
génie, successful rivalry of Madame Metter- 
nich—no end of delightful things! And the 
impossibility of snatching at the future thus 
optned, bound hand and foot, the lines in Clon- 
desley Forester’s note swimming before her eyes 
—great Heavens! the skeleton, too, crept in 
while she reflected, and stood grinrung behind 
the Baron’s chair. 

Time—she must have time! Queen Eliza- 
beth at the last pinch had not greater need of 
it, and, more fortunate than the vestal monarch, 
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Violet held the matter somewhat in her own 
hands. The Baron was a person of importance, 
of course, and nearly as stupid as Death, but 
easier to circumvent and put off. 

She rattled on in the most bewitching and 
bewildering way ; she dazzled the Baron’s eyes 
with her smiles; she confused and fluttered him 
strangely; and all the while she was praying 
that the door-bell might ring, somebody come 
in—any body, from the bishop to the devil! 
But, praying or talking, she was hamnted by 
visions of a Parisian heaven, Cloudy’s letter, 
and the grinning face of the skeleton, all mixed 
up in the most sickening and incongruous fash- 
ion. And the Baron growing more tender, 
more hopelessly imbecile every instant, as a 
man with matrimonial proposals on his lips is 
doomed to do; her crazy thoughts coming 
swifter, the skeleton jumping higher, and she 
so mad with pain and rage that she had much 
ado not to make a tragic end to the comedy by 
dancing at the Baron, choking him black in the 
face, beating her brains out against the wall, 
and singing for a dust-brush and pan to clear 
up the litter! The Baron was drawing his 
chair nearer ; his face lost the last gleam of rea- 
son—it was coming! She must take leave of 
her senses now. She would not refuse; she 
dared not say yes; the skeleton warned her 
not. No way of averting the finale; the man 
was utterly dazed, and bent on speaking! She 
saw Paris and the court and that odious Met- 
ternich away off on the other side of the gulf 
which blackened between her and that fruition 
of worldly hope, and knew that she could nev- 
er reach them, The Baron’s mouth opened, 
but the door opened at the same instant. She 
was saved ; she came near springing to her feet, 
and shouting the word at the top of her voice. 
Saved by her spinster relation, two old tabby 
cats of her friends, and Helen Morgan from 
across the street. Helen had seen the Baron 
enter, and followed as quickly as she could get 
into her newest walking dress, for fear of the 
consequences if the foreign bird of price was cx- 
posed to the solitary effects of the widow’s fas- 
cinations. 

It was dear and love, and billing and cooing 
without stint. The old maid’s jaws creaked 
ominously in their longing to make the kisses 
bites. Helen Morgan did astonishment, and 
Violet looked ‘‘lies, lies,” sweetly in her face, 
and kissed her again. Finally, stunned by the 

noise, the Baron went off in a huff—if a Baron 
may be supposed to indulge in a state of feel- 
ing so vulgar. 

More chatter—more laughing—jests in re- 
gard to the Baron from the spinsters, pointed 
by bitter-sweet innuendoes from Helen Morgan, 
The virgin relative looking remorse for having 
intruded so inopportunely—every thing under 
heaven that was tiresome and irritating. Vio- 
let rang the bell for luncheon; she would have 
been glad to ring for an ogre to eat them; but 
there was none at her beck, unless it might be 
Cloudy Forester, and he meant to eat her— 


indeed, he might come and attempt it before 
she could get the gorgons away. 

The meal was seasoned with the newest 
scandal. The spinsters would have made re- 
spectable vultures, beaks and all; but Helen 
Morgan was a regular hyena—I mean an irreg- 
ular one—with a morbid love of feeding on hu- 
man reputations instead of human flesh. 

Violet laughed and joined in the talk; but 
it all sounded very far off.. There was nothing 
real, nothing tangible, but the skeleton —he 
was in the dining-room first of any body, and 
never left his stand by the side-board. Some- 
times she lost the thread of the discourse com- 
pletely, and had to strain every faculty to catch 
it again. After one of those lapses, she heard _ 
her venerable relative exclaim : 

‘*It isn’t possible! Back, after all these 
years—why, I thought he was dead! Did yon 
ever hear the like, Violet ?” 

' “Never,” said Violct, and had not the least 
idea what or who was meant. 

‘¢She is proof against surprise,” said one of 
the spinsters, with a giggle that she had kept by 
her so many years it had turned into a croak. 
‘Yet, I remember—oh, well, that’s all over!” 

Violet took refuge in a smile—she felt that 
it must be the very essence of imbecility. 

“*Yes, yes,” chorused the other tabby cat. 
‘IT remember too.” 

*“Try these pickles,” exclaimed the virgin 
relative, violently, afraid that Violet might be 
annoyed. 

“What do you all mean?” groaned Helen 
Morgan, conscious that there was a secret 
withheld from her. ‘Who is Fred Townley ? 
Seems to me I remeniber the name.” 

Violet felt herself collapsing into a state of 
coma, That name to come up now! Why, 
she had not heard it pronounced in seven years. 

‘Mrs, Livingston does not speak,” said the 
first tabby. 

“Yet, Violet Berncrs knew him, I think,” 
croaked the second. 

“*Suppose we go up stairs, if every body has 
done luncheon,” interposed the virgin relative, 
glancing at her cousin. : 

“Wait a moment, Elizabeth dear,” spoke 
Violet, and gave no sign of the new blow. ‘Is 
Mr. Townley back, Miss Everett ?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” spoke both tabbics at once, 
each trying to drown the other’s voice. ‘¢ And 
rich as Croesus—been in Australia—found doz- 
ens of gold mines.” 

“How glad I am!” interrupted Violet, in 
her most drawling society voice, the while she 
saw the skeleton loom taller than ever. “Who 
is he, Helen? An old, old friend of mine— 
ages ago—while you were in pinafores! Dear 
me! people used to say we flirted dreadfully, 
didn’t they, Miss Everett? I had forgotten 
all about it, to be sure.” 

She led the way back to the reception-room, 
and on the road Miss Everett whispered to the 
eager Helen, just in time to save her from dy- 
ing of curiosity : 


? 
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*¢ People said they were engaged. She broke 
it off, because they were both poor, when old Liv- 
ingston popped. Oh, she treated him dread- 
fully. She never had any more heart than a 
stone.” 

Helen felt that the story was not worth hear- 
ing, after all; only another proof of the wid- 
ow’s conquering powers. No man any where 
that did not come under her spells. Miss Mor- 


gan would have liked. to bite her, then and 
there. As that was impossible, she waltzed up 
to Violet, and said, with a rather overdone child- 
ishness : 

‘*T remember all about it now! I was a 
child at the time; but I used to hear mamma 


and the older girls talk—little pitchers have 
large ears.” 

Violet took the close of the remark in a lit- 
eral sense, in the most delicious way. She 
looked straight at Miss Morgan’s auricular ap- 
pendages, which were large, and glanced at 
her form, which was slight. 

“Yes,” she said, in pleasant assent; and 
Helen Morgan wished that she and the widow 
were two cats, with no fence between thein. 

‘Suppose I tell the Baron?” she exclaimed, 
roguishly. 

Violet drew her down and arranged the bird 
on her bonnet. 

‘¢ Suppose I tell your step-mother you went 
masked to the Liederkranz ball?” whispered 
she. ; 

The little wasp could not even buzz! Any 
female insect with a sting was liable to get it- 
self sadly mutilated if it meddled with Violet 
Livingston. She despised her sex too deeply 
to get much in earnest, though; she had done 
that for seven long, weary years, beginning by 


contempt for herself when she allowed the fam- 
ily council to sell her for old Livingston’s mo- 
ney-bags. 

Seven years ago—oh, a whole life !—she had 
been engaged to Fred Townley—though that 
was a secret. He was poor, and the relatives 
broke off the affair, ina truly religious spirit, 
for her own good. They told her lies, always 
in the same proper spirit, when they found that 
she was likely to prove rebellious. They made 
her believe Fred repented, and yearned after 
the shekels of a certain hideous heiress. Fred's 
mother helped—likewise animated by an heroic 
sense of duty—and, on her side, assured Fred 
that Violet wanted a pretext to escape. Of 
eourse the pair quarreled. Off flew Fred, no- 
body knew where; and Violet buried her ro- 
mance, and married old Livingston. She lived 
it all over in the few seconds of quiet she ob- 
tained after her last scratch to Helen Morgan. 
Now he was back, he was nothing to her— 
she said over and over—not even a ghost. It 
was not his fault that she lost her faith in hu- 
manity—she learned that years ago—but she 
would not tell him so. Elizabeth Berners had | 
let out the whole story since they two lived to- | 
gether. 


Violet knew what her relations and | 
Fred's sanctimonious old mother had done to | 
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part herself and her lover; but the knowledge 
came much too late. She had wasted her 
dream—lost her youth! Fred Townley was 
nothing to the woman she had become; and he 
might as well go on hating the girl she had 
been to the end of the chapter; only it was like 
having a phantom come up out of the past, and 
she wanted none. It was enough to be dogged 
and persecuted by a tame skeleton, without 
having any other horror thrust into her life. 

But her guests were leaving; she must re- 
turn to her part. More talk, more noise—eer- 
tainly they never would get off. 

‘Dear Mrs. Livingston, don’t be vexed with 
me—I only wanted to tease,” whispered Helen 
Morgan, effectually subdued by Violet’s whis- 
per. ° 

‘¢My dear child, as if Lever took the trouble!” 
returned she, rather too carelessly to be agree- 
able. “I'll chaperon you to Mrs. Rossmore’s 
reception to-morrow, if you like.” 

Tangible proofs of forgiveness like that Miss 
Morgan could appreciate. It was always pleas- 
ant to go out under the widow’s wing; ome was 
sure of plenty of masculine support; for Violet 
had a legion at her beck nearly as large as the 
Emperor Napoleon’s standing army. 

The two departed, and Miss Elizabeth fol- 
lowed in their wake. She was a conscientious 
soul—interested in hospitals, great at begging 
for charities, had any quantity of poor people 
whom she helped and harassed—in short, went 
about doing good till every body hated her in 
the most approved style. 

‘¢Tam going out too,” Violet said; ‘‘tell Mar- 
tin so, if any body comes.” She got up to her 
room, and locked the door. Mademoiselle had 
asked the day to herself, and was gone; so there 
was no one toreveal her whereabouts. In con- 
sequence, when Miss Elizabeth went down stairs, 
and Martin let her out, she said: 

‘Mrs, Livingston has gone already.” 

She meant to ask a question, but Martin 
took it for assertion ; so when, shortly after, the 
door-bell rang, and a handsome, wicked-look- 
ing man demanded the pretty mistress of the 
mansion, Martin answered truthfully enough: 

* She is out, Sir—she and Miss Berners both.” 

Cloudesley Forester went down the steps, and 
got into his brougham and drove away, cursing 
the widow, and vowing that she should pay 
dear for this bit of insolence. Violet peeped 
out from behind the curtains and saw him, and 
congratulated herself even on this brief respite ; 
then up skipped the skeleton, and asked her 
what she expected to gain thereby—she was 
ouly a fool for her pains. 

If Cloudy had written the truth, she had 
nothing to hope or gain in any quarter—she 
was ruined. That was bad enough, in all cou- 
science; but there was worse than money losses 
behind: she was in Cloudy Forester’s power, 
and he meant to make love to her. She had 
known for days that if this last speculation 
proved a failure, and she could not relieve her- 
self from her pecuniary obligations to him, he 
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intended this; and it was the crowning degra- 
dation which made life utterly unefdurable. 
And just now, when she dared not accept it, the 
chance of becoming a baroness—Fred Townley 
back, besides! She certainly must go mad! 
Hours and hours before it would be time to 
dress and go out for the evening; if she could 
only obtain temporary forgetfulness—get away 
from herself even for a while! She found a 
bottle of landanum that mademoiselle had 
brought up to use for a sprained wrist; she 
drank of it as carelessly as if it had been water. 
Luckily, not being accustomed to the taste, she 
could not swallow much, after all, so ran no risk. 
She went to bed, and fell into a sleep so deep 
that it bronght no dreams. 

When she woke it was long after dark ; made- 
moiselle was back—dinner over. Miss Berners 
thonght she nceded rest, and would not allow 
her to be disturbed. 

‘Who would have dreamed Elizabeth could 
develop sense at this late day?” quoth Violet, 
mngratefully, She was shivering and unsteady 
from the effects of the narcotic. ‘‘ Bring me 
some black coffee, Pauline, and I'll dress.” 

The powerful stimulant made her alive 2gain, 
to her very finger tips. An hour later she join- 
ed Miss Berners down stairs; and the virgin 
fairly squeaked with surprise. In all her ex- 
perience of Violet she had never seen her so 
beautiful as to-night. 

‘* Never mind admiring me,” said the widow; 
“‘there’s the carriage. Two parties and a ball! 
I wish I was a caterpillar under a green goose- 
berry bush! Come along, Elizabeth.” 

“Such spirits!” tittered the virgin ; and Vio- 
let longed to make her a martyr as well. 

She was gorgeous, and her dress perfection— 
fresh from Paris, and the bill with it. That was 
paid ; so were not scores and scores beside; and, 
in consequence, the door-bell sounded at all 
hours like the shriek of a fiend. 

At the second reception she met the Baron; 
and the Baron forgot his huff, and worshiped. 

“Those dreadful women!” she said, softly ; 
“they sent you away. Do you hate me out- 
right ?” 

The Baron was so agitated that he could 
only sputter. Violet took him off with her in 
triumph to the ball; and appearing late, on his 
arm, drove every female creature on promotion 
out of her senses at once. 

But they were avenged presently, though 
they did not know it. The first waltz with the 
Baron was over; he was just begging her to go 
into the conservatory for a breath of air, When 
np came Cloudy Forester, handsomer, wickeder, 
more insolent-looking than ever, and dared to 
say: 

‘¢You promised me this galop, Mrs. Living- 
ston ;” and hurried her away almost before she 
could whisper an apologetic word to the Baron. 

He dared to do this, when she had never 
danced with him or promised to in her whole 
life. Oh, his letter must be all true! She 
ought to have taken a larger dose of landanum, 


There was no other escape from her troubles, 
She let him whirl her half a dozen times up and 
down the room, then she could bear no more. 

“TY must sit down,” she said. ‘‘I got your 
note, Mr, Forester.” 

“But you would not see me,’ returned he. 

‘<The letter was enough for one day! Did 
you mean what you wrote?” 

“¢Every word! Iam so sorry—” 

“Never mind! How much have Tf lost?” 

‘¢ Yon don’t mean to talk business here ?” 

“T mean you to answer me.” 

He made some figures on a card and showed 
them to her. She only bowed, smiling still. 
The world had come to an end; at least the 
world she had shone in. She must go down, 
down from her dazzling eminence. She might 
be a governéss, a sewing woman—or she might 
starve, She could only hold her own in this 
sphere for a little while; not for a day if 
Cloudy Forester got angry with her; and there 
was only one means of preventing that—let him 
be tender. No, not if she died in the streets! 
People called her a reckless flirt; but life could 
not bring her to a pass when she would tolerate 
this man’s presence in other than the merest 
show of acquaintance—not while there was any 
Jaudanum left in mademoiselle’s bottle, she 
thought. 

Then, standing there opposite him, with the 
crowd floating before her eyes, the music sound- 
ing in her ears, her quick fancy conjured up 2 
vision of herself found cold and white on her 
bed — mademoiselle shrieking — Elizabeth in 
hysterics—friends pouring in to look at her and 
ferret out the truth. Perhaps this was her last 
night of triumph; at least she would make it 
memorable. Never, in all the years which had 
made her beauty and wit famous, had she been 
so dazzling as this evening; and every where 
she moved she felt Cloudy Forester’s eyes on 
her, and shivered under the last words he had 
whispered : 

““T shall come to-morrow.” 

Dancing, jesting, coquetting—the Baron quite 
imbecile with adoration—a score of men ready 
to fall at her feet—troops of women wishing 
their eyes were basilisks, to strike her dead— 
she growing more insane each instant—that odd 
feeling, that this was the culmination of her suc- 
cess, waxing each instant stronger. Then, in 
a pause of the dance, as her adorers gathered 
about her, a new-comer appeared at her side. 
She looked up, and saw Fred Townley, so lit- 
tle changed by these years of separation that 
it might have been yesterday they parted. 


‘Straightway the one beautiful dream of her life 


mocked her with its loss, and her heart cried 
out as it had done in the first weeks, while her 
grief was fresh and real. 

‘“‘Do I need to be introduced to you?” he 
asked, quietly. 

“Unless you feel the necessity on your own 
account,” she answered, holding out her hand. 
““T am very, very glad to see you.” 

He had wanted to meet her, to assure him- 
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self that it was true he had entirely recovered 
from his old disappointment; that even anger 
had died out, and he felt nothing but indiffer- 
ence toward this woman who had desolated his 
youth. But, behold, at the touch of her slender 
fingers, the sonnd of her marvelous voice, the 
glance and smile, he heard his heart flutter till 
he mentally cursed himself for a triple idiot, 
and tried to believe it was only the power of 
memory which moved him, 

Whatever it was, he could not shake off the 
spell. Presently he forgot that he wanted to 
do so. Violet talked, and made him talk—not 
ordinary ball-room nonsense—getting out on 
the dangerous ground of the past. She did not 
mean to do it, but she was born a flirt, and 
could not resist using her power; and after a 
little she grew so much interested that she 
might as well have been in earnest. 


Of course this was the work of a brief space 
—11p came more men. 

‘¢ Please ask me to dance,” Violet said, with 
her softest laugh, ‘‘else one of those wretches 
will carry me off before you have finished; and 
T want to hear how it ended.” 

Something he was relating connected with 
his Australian experience; but they both for- 
got it in the pleasure of whirling away to the 
measure of the waltz which used to be their 
favorite in the old days. Cloudy Forester 
watched and glared; but for a time Violet for- 
got evenhim. The Baron watched and glared, 
as well as his watery blue eyes would permit. 
He began to think he had not made his august 
intentions plain enough to the widow. She 
could not know the honor in store for her, or 
she would give him an opportunity to speak. 

The waltz came to an end. Violet caught 
sight of Forester and the Baron, and her senses 
returned. Fred saw the change in her face, 
and once more felt vexed with himself for hav- 
ing been momentarily softened. He said some- 
thing as sharp as politeness would allow, and 
she relapsed into the fine lady at once. He 
went away, and she was glad. This sort of 
thing must not be repeated. She recollected 
the skeleton awaiting her at home, and knew 
that she should die if Fred Townley, of all 
men, ever suspected its existence. 

Cloudy Forester was waiting for her—so was 
the Baron—so were a dozen men. Her head 
was whirling, the room was unsteady as a ship 
at sea; but all the while dancing, talking, con- 
ciliating Clondy, or keeping the Baron up to 
concert pitch, without an opportunity to free 
his mind, her restless thoughts never ceased to 
torment her. ‘This was her final triumph—to- 
morrow the deluge! If it were not for that— 
if she had been less mad—what chances of life 
would be open before her! 

Perhaps a happiness like the girlish dream, 
for Fred Townley had not turned to marble— 


she saw that. Or if no such sweet romance 
were possible, at least the Baron and Paris were 
in her reach. But, with all his devotion, the 
Baron was practical; he would want time to, 
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be certain that the fortune of which she had 
the credit was secure—-and that fortune was a 
wreck, There had never been any whcre near 
the amount supposed, and for several years she 
had spent more money than any woman ever 
heard of, unless it might be Kugénie. 

She knew nothing about business, she took 
money right and left, not her dividends, but the 
principal, and sped along in her mad chase. 
Finally she had arrived at mortgages and un- 
pleasant straits of all sorts. A few months be- 
fore, she had become infected with the mania 
for stock-jobbing. Iver so many women made 
delightful sums by getting friendly Bulls or 
Bears to take them ‘‘flyers’—-why, with good 
luck she might free herself from her embarrass- 
ments, In an evil hour she allowed Cloudy 
Forester to be the means whereby she was to 
work these wonders, 

In spite of his doubtful reputation—no, of a 
reputation unfortunately not in the least doubt- 
ful—Cloudy maintained a certain position in 
society. So many men were deep in his Wall 
Street schemes that they dared not allow their 
wives and daughters to’ give him the cold 
shoulder. As long as his lucky star was up 
—his schemes successful—he must be tolerated. 
Though six months ago his wife left him and 
buried herself in the country, the world insisted 
on believing it her fault—she had been a stupid, 
nagging woman, and very likely was to blame 
for half his follies. 

Violet had always detested the man, and it 
could have surprised nobody so much as it did 
her, to find herself mixed up in his projects 
and gradually falling into his power. But he 
had been at hand at the moment when she was 
most worried—had taken a “flyer” for her just 
as a joke, and it brought in such a golden har- 
yest that she went crazy, as people always do. 
She had not stopped to think, she rushed on, 
and he helped her. When it was too late to 
retreat, there came losses, Cloudy encouraged 
her—she was not to be troubled—-no need to 
advance more money yet—he should get hers 
back quadrupled. She had waited and waited, 
and now the end had come! Not only the risk 
of pecuniary ruin, but her secrets in Forester’s 
hands, and he, during the past fortnight, show- 
ing plainly enough for her quick wit to under- 
stand what use he meant to make of her posi- 
tion. 

The night culminated and waned. Violet 
was enduring the tortures of the damned, but 
they were better than home and the society of 
the skeleton. She lingered still, and her cyes 
waxed brighter, her reckless tongue more un- 
manageable, and men worshiped and women re- 
viled, and she grew so mad that she longed to 
shriek her story out in fall hearing of the crowd, 
and make a tragedy of herself on the spot. 

Fred Townley was going—she saw him look- 
ing darkly at her—she could not let him go in 
that way. She brought him to her side by a 
gesture with her fan. 

“T wanted to say good-night,” she said, 
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softly. 
makes my heart ache for an old friend to see 
measI am. Ah, Fred! Fate has been hard 
on me—good-by !” 

It was partly earnest, partly acting; she 
would have been mortally afraid to have him 
in love with her again, but she could not bear 


to think her power was wholly lost, and the old | 


dream looked so beautiful! Ile went away 
puzzled by his own emotions—cursing himself 
for an ass—but not able to forget the mournful 
eyes raised beseechingly to his, the timid, fleet- 
ing smile that for an instant had made her so 
like the Violet Berners of former days. 

The lights in the ball-room were out—thie 
Baron was safe in his bed, dreaming of the pret- 
ty widow and her half million of dollars, which 
would make so charming a fortune joined with 
his ineome of fifty thousand francs. Fred 
Townley was rushing up and down his rooms 
in the same hotel, smoking his biggest meer- 
schaum, vowing that on the morrow he would 
quit New York forever and not see that wo- 
man’s face again, yet conscious that he could 
not go till he had looked once more in her eyes. 
Cloudy Forester had gone to finish his night at 
a gaming-table; always, during the intervals of 
thought given by the card-dealing, swearing to 
himsclf that he would reach the goal he had 
tried so hard during the past weeks to attain. 
With each and all, the thought of that beauti- 
ful woman was persistent and engrossing; and 
she was at home—if they could have secn her 
then! She was shut in her apartments—the 
communicating doors of the whole suit thrown 
open to give her space for the weary marcli she 
kept up the whole night through. The skelcton 
marched by her side, not to be tired out or 
shaken off—gibing, muttering, pointing to the 
laudanum bottle—whispering a thousand mock- 
ing recommendations—reminding her over and 
over that the world had come to an cnd—that 
she had better kill herself and be done—better 
be found cold and stiff, and leave at least a 
mystery, than to drag out a few more days or 
weeks of suspense and have the final blow fall. 

No way out—nothing left—neither money 
nor friends—even her good name attacked. 
She knew well enough that when the pack of 
hounds once opened mouth there would be no 
limit to their ferocity. She must share the 
fate of any dethroned idol—nothing too bad to 
be said or believed: ‘‘ Perle avant de tomber, 
Jange aprés sa chute!” 

Morning—noon—the new day had come! 
Mademoiselle, tired of waiting, managed to 
upset a chair in the dressing-room, and so 
waked her up to meet it. Then a visit from 
the virgin Elizabeth; half an hour to herself, 
more purgatorial than Pauline’s chatter or Miss 
Berners’s commonplaces; then the annonnce- 
ment she expected—Cloudy Forester was wait- 
ing to see her. 

It was a relief that the moment for action 
had come. She was actress enough to rise to 
the excitement of her part. 


She had dressed | 
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‘¢Don’t come near me any more—it | herself admirably for the scene—I can not de- 


scribe how; a marvelous blue and white com- 
bination of silk and soft cashmere that floated 
and fell in graceful folds such as no other wo- 
man’s dress ever would assume. It gave her 
an indescribable look of purity and distance 
from ordinary mortals, which would have made 
it difficult for the most hardened men to hold 
yery base thoughts in her presence. I don’t 
suppose Cloudy Forester was that—bad enough 
in all conscience—but I never saw any body so 
wieked that I did not hear of somebody worse. 
However, Cloudy had gone raving with this 
new fancy that he called love—was such to him 
—and he would not have been awed by the devil, 
or, what is more to the purpose, by an angel. 

‘* How good of you to be punctual,” said she, 
with her most unconcerned smile; ‘‘and ad- 
mire the business habits I am acquiring; I 
have not made you wait.” 

“‘T am sure I should be repaid if you had,” 
returned he, and overdid the matter, as he 
always would an attempt at gallantry, and so 
nade it unpleasant. ‘I never saw you look 
so charming in my life.” 

“‘But we are not in a ball-room now,” said 
she, langhing; ‘‘we are down in Wall Street, 
and Wall Street knows nothing about pretty 
speeches,” 

“‘ How nicely you put me on the footing you 
might a business agent,” said he, flushing an- 
grily, though making an effort to control his 
impossible temper. ‘‘I was not aware that I 
occupied that precise position toward you or 
any body.” 

“Not toward me, certainly,” she replied, ap- 
parently undisturbed, ‘‘ You have been a very 
patient, kind friend, and allowed me to bother 
you dreadfully.” 

“You never could do that—where business 
is concerned.” 

She altogether ignored the speech and its 
double meaning. She was busy fastening a 
little bunch of scarlet flowers in her belt, 

“Yes, dreadfully,” she went on, in a voice 
that never quavered, though there was a mor- 
tal chill at her heart, and she was growing hor- 
ribly afraid, ‘‘ But it’s all over; I retire from 
the Stock Exchange. I’m quite satisfied with 
my little lesson.” 

He admired her pluck hugely, for he knew 
exactly the position in which she was placed; 
but his admiration only made the hot passion 
in his heart more violent. 

“Tt never answers to get discouraged,” he 
said; ‘one never knows when matters may 


‘take a turn.” 


“ Mine did that weeks and weeks ago—only 
they took a wrong turn,” retorted she; and, 
self-eontrolled as she was, she could not help 
saying it bitterly. 

“*T hope you do not blame—” 

“Any body, but luck or circumstanees—or 
whatever god may be worshiped or rebelled 


against in Wall Street,” she interrupted, laugh- 
ing again. 


PLAYED TO THE END. 
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“Twant you to let me talk frankly about the’ 
bad luck, and tell you what I think the wisest 
and best thing to be done,” he said, gravely. 

A gleam of hope sprang up in her heart. 
Perhaps she had wronged him; he might prove 
less ungenerous and mean than she had ex- 
pected. 

“Tell me,” she said, turning her beautiful 
face toward him with a new brightness in her 
eyes, and a soft tinge of color in her cheeks. 
“You know I am any thing but a business wo- 
man.” 

‘For that very reason I don’t wish you to 

trouble yourself about wliat has happened,” he 
answered, slowly. 
, ‘‘What nonsense!” she exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. ‘I owe you thousands of dollars; of 
course you want them paid, and I want to pay 
them. I have been an idiot, and must suffer 
the penalty.” 

He tried to look graye as ever, but she saw a 
sudden triumph shining in his eyes. She knew 
that, whether she succeeded or not in freeing 
herself, she should have to listen to the insult- 
ing secret which he had made visible in his 
face for weeks; and it was the first time in her 
life that any man had dared bring such trouble 
near her. A shiver of sickening fright, fierce 
anger, a fiery pang of shame and remorse, shot 
through her soul in the brief instant of silence 
that followed her words. Then he spoke so rap- 
idly that there would have been no opportunity 
to interrupt him, even if she could have got 
back her breath and strength. 

‘¢You need not think of that, or be trou- 
bled,” he said. ‘* There is not the slightest oc- 
casion. What loss there is nobody knows or 
needs to-know. Itis a matter entirely between 
you and me.” 

If he had struck her in the face it would have 
hurt less than his words; but she could not ar- 
ticulate a syllable. Besides, there was no es- 
cape; she had got to hear him through; she 
who, in spite of her untold flirtations, had al- 
ways been able to boast to herself that no man 
had ever ventured upon so much as a look be- 
yond the réle she laid down for him. 

But the skeleton had not grinned at her for 
weeks without reason in his malice, and she 
had come upon the most bitter humiliation of 
her life. Another instant, and Cloudy Forester 
was holding her hands fast, and pouring out the 
story of his love and suffering in high-flown 
words that might have been effective with a 
young girl, but which reminded her so much of 


a scene in some French play that, angry and 
frightened as she was, they made her long to 
laugh, 

She allowed him to finish; by that time she 
was too angry to care or think of the conse- 
quences of offending him, desirous only of pun-| 
ishing his insolence in the most effectual man- 
ner, She knew very well that open expressions | 
of wrath would only give him courage—that 
tears would be considered a theatrical display. 


She drew her hands away from him, as he half | 
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knelt before her, and said, in the quietest, most 
delightfully insolent voice : 

“Perhaps you will have the goodness to get 
up now. ‘This little stage business was thrown 
in, I suppose. Well, a bit of practice never 
comes ainiss.” 

He was on his feet before she concluded her 
sentence. She saw a legion of devils looking 
at her from his handsome, wicked eyes; but 
she would not have taken back her words if 
she could. She knew he would haye liked to 
make his nervously working fingers meet about 
her throat and choke her until she was black in 
the face; but he mastered his anger, and, still 
clinging to the theatricals that he had so often 
found effective, he burst into an eloquent tirade 
against her cruelty, and renewed protestations 
of his earnest devotion. 

“When did you hear from Mrs. Forester?” 
she asked, quietly, when he paused. 

He kept himself from uttering bad words. 
In the midst of her trouble, Violet enjoyed the 
difficulty he had. After a little he said, re- 
proachfully : 

“From any body else the question would be 
au insult; from you it is cruel.” 

“Tt occurred to me that you had forgotten 
there was such a person,” returned she, coolly. 
‘* Suppose we go back to the business in hand.” 

“You shall not put me off in this way,” 
he said, in a tone that was fierce in spite of his 
efforts to subdue it. ‘I will not be trifled 
with—”’ 

‘¢ And I!” she interrupted, too angry now to 
remember any prudence. ‘You dare to come 
to me with words of love on your lips—you, a 
married man! You venture to insult and out- 
rage me because you believe mehelpless. But 
there, tragedy would be wasted! Mr. Forester, 
Tam in a hurry to go out.” 

“J am the same as free,” he exclaimed. 
‘<The divorce will be arranged in a few weeks. 
I ask you to be my wife. Violet, no man will 
ever love you as I do—” 

She was standing before him, white as death, 
her eyes blazing with a light which, callous as 
he was, he found it hard to meet. But she 
controlled herself, made a gesture with her 
hand as if dismissing some importunate serv- 
ant, and said: 

“That will do. Allow me to bid you good- 
morning; we will settle our business by letter.” 

He was furious now, and uttered menaces 
which roused her temper to a pitch nearly equal 
to his. Then he dared again to plead his love, 
and at last she cried: 

“Wither leave this house, or I will ring and 
have you put out.” 

With a man who had only the thinnest pos- 
sible varnish of gentlemanly breeding over the 
animal coarseness of his nature, of course aft- 
er such words a terrible scene was unavoidable. 
He absolutely threatened her with exposure— 
asuit to recover his money—and, to add to her 


|anger and fright, showed her that something 


she had put in his hands by way of security 
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only made her position worse. It was a claim 
on property already mortgaged to its full value, 
which, in her delightful ignorance of business, 
he had induced her to make use of. But she 
bore even that gallantly. 

‘*No matter what comes,” she exclaimed, 
Sat least I shall be free from your society. 
Any thing would be better than meeting you, 
and being forced to treat you civilly.” 

Tlelefther. Itwas almost the first time in his 
life that Cloudy Forester had failed in a scheme 
on which his heart was set, and he vowed to re- 
yenge himself at any cost. 

Violet remained in the reception-room—not 
thinking, scarcely feeling—dazed and stunned 
by the blow which had fallen at last. ‘The 
world had come to an end! She canght her- 
self repeating the words again and again, and 
laughed aloud at her own idiocy. What was 
to follow? She asked herself that; but she 
could not think, she was too tired. Ruin— 
disgrace—she knew that both hovered near; 
but it was no matter—oh, nothing was any mat- 
ter! 

People were coming in—a whole army, she 
thought—and wondered in a fecble way if the 
story was already known, and’ they had come to 
stare at and revile her. Then she managed to 
reeover an outward show of civility, saw that it 
was only the old maid and her spinster relative, 
and got rid of them soon on some pretext. 
She would have liked to give orders that no- 
body else should be admitted; but no, let 
whoever would come—perhaps it was the last 
time. So the Baron was next, and the Baron 
offered his title for her acceptance, and proposed 
uniting their fortunes, besides telling, in very 
pretty French, that his whole heart was offered 
too. 

‘‘ My dear Baron,” said she, laughing anew, 
“T should like it of all things! Unfortunately, 
it is out of the question. I have lost all my 
money.” 

He could not believe his ears at first; when 
he did, he vowed that it was of no consequence, 
and for the moment he thought so. But his 
German phlegm came to his aid, and he was 
greatly relieved when she persisted in her re- 
fusal. He departed in his turn; but as he was 
a gentleman, in spite of his dullness, of course 
her confession remained a profound secret. 

Violet sat there and wondered whether it 
was real, or if she had dreamed it all, and could 
not decide. Then Helen Morgan and one of 
her companion gigglers appeared, along with a 
youth who seemed bent on giving himself an 
andigestion by devouring his seal ring. While 
the girls tittered and the youth nibbled, and 
Violet shut her lips tight to keep from astonish- 
ing them by dreadful words, Fred Townley 
found his way in, and Violet knew that she 
must go mad, but she did not. 

Fred had tried to harden his heart during 
his sleepless night by the recollection of her 
falsehood, yet he could not resist coming to 
look at her once more; and when he left the 
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honse he hated and despised himself, because 
he knew that the old spell was still strong upon 
him. 

When he was gone Helen Morgan told Vio- 
let that he was engaged to some girl in Wash- 
ington, and was to be married shortly. Violet 
was left to herself, and conld shed a few tears 
for the first time in weeks. Not over her 
present trouble—not over the knowledge that 
Fred Townley had found happiness apart from 
her-—just over the beautiful dream of her girl- 
hood that had been so ruthlessly murdered by 
such cruel hands, 

Two days passed—they were like a horrible 
nightmare to Violet. ‘There was not a mo- 
ment, unoccupied. It was near Lent, and all 
the amusement possible was crowded into these 
last wecks. She went from breakfast to con- 
ccrt, from there to dinner, parties and balls 
after, and in looks and spirits she surpassed 
herself. 

Cloudy Forester haunted her like a ghost, 
but would not speak; he knew that this dread 
in which she lived was the most horrible re- 
venge he could take. Fred Townley watched 
her afar off; the spinster Elizabcth watched her 
too, but did not dream what was amiss. She 
formed her own theory—being a woman, she 
must have one—and, dating the change in 
Violet from the time of Townley’s arrival, be- 
lieved that she had found a clew. 

So the third day at a reception she waylaid 
Fred and told him a long story; he did not as- 
tonish propriety by hugging her on the spot, 
but he came near it. 

And Violet, unable to endure her torture 
longer, had at this time walked straight up to 
Cloudy Forester and taken his arm. 

“T want to speak to you, and I will,” she 
said, recklessly. He bowed, and the sneer 
on his face showed how thoroughly he enjoyed 
his triumph. ‘They went into the conserva- 
tory; he stood nonchalantly smelling of the 
flowers. 

“This mustn't go on,” she said, hoarscly. 
‘¢Whatever you mean to do, do it atonce; Tl 
not live like this.” 

“‘My dear friend,” rcturned he, fastening a 
rose-bud in his button-hole, ‘‘don’t be in such 
haste to be sued; matters may right themselves 
yet.” 

‘¢T want my freedom!” she exclaimed; ‘‘Ict 
me have it at any cost.” 

“Think of the paragraphs in the Sunday 
papers,” sneered he. ‘*I am sure yon have 
adulation enough; you don’t want notoriety.” 

In that instant Violet comprehended how it 
was that women went mad and committed the 
deeds of which she had shuddered to read. 
If she could have laid hold of any weapon with 
death in it, Cloudy Forester would never have 
tormented any other unfortunate. 

““T tell you this shall end,” she said, qnictly 
enongh—people don’t do theatre at a moment 
like this. ‘T am desperate now.” 

**My dear creature,” returned he, “let me 
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settle your difficulties. Ill advance you any 
amount of money you may need.” 

“Don’t you speak one insulting word more,” 
she said, with a composure at which she eould 
even then marvel, ‘or, at any cost to myself, 
Til tell my story out for the whole world to 
hear; at least some man would show humanity 
enough to kill you before my face.” 

He looked at her and knew that she meant 
the words, insane as they were. He could not 
answer, for Fred Townley was close beside 
them; Forester was certain by his look that he 
had caught her last words. 

“Mrs. Livingston will excuse you,” said 
Fred. 

‘«She ean say so,” retorted Forester. 

‘¢She does,” exclaimed Violet, roused to a 
sense of what might happen between the two 
men. ‘* Mr. Forester, please call my earriage. 
Mr. Townley, I must beg you to find my aunt 
and say that I wish to go home.” 

She took Forester’s arm and walked toward 
the drawing-room; both men obeyed her. 

Every thing else was a confused dream until 
she found herself seated in her carriage, and 
the virgin Elizabeth silent as usual by her 
side. 

The dinner hour passed; night came, Violet 
was dressed to go out, and sitting in her library 
waiting for Elizabeth, She knew that some 
horrible news was elose at hand. She could 
not even tremble or be afraid. She was eold 
and dead; even the capability of suffering 
acutely was gone. 

The door opened, she did not lift her head 
from its resting-place on the table. 

‘Tam ready, Elizabeth,” she said, dreamily. 
“T think I died hours ago, but don’t tell any 
body.” 

“ Violet!” 

She looked up on that utterance of her name 
and saw Fred Townley. 

“7 thought it was Elizabeth. I had. forgot- 
ten you were to eall for us,” said she, 

He stared at herin alarm. It was not, how- 
ever, that her brain was disordered; she only 
thought there must have been an arrangement 
for him to come, and that she had forgotten 
it. 

*‘T have had no opportunity to eongratulate 
you,” she went on. ‘‘I think you might have 
told me; we were old friends. I hope you'll 
be happy. Don’t ever tell her about me, 
Breda 

Miss Elizabeth had made him acquainted 
with Helen Morgan’s romance, so he under- 
stood this speech. 

‘‘T have to congratulate you too,” he an-| 
swered. ; 

“Tf IT am really dead,” she could not help 
muttering. . 

‘* But I have to scold you first,” he continued, | 


‘dream! 


cheerfully, afraid that she was ill, and wanting 
to break his news as gently as possible. 

“You used to scold me, and I liked it,” she 
answered, still with the feeling that the whole 
scene was one of her odd dreams. ‘* What 
have I been doing ?” 

““ When fate brought an old friend near you 
ought to have trusted him,” he said, ‘and so 
spared yourself the trouble and danger of these 
past weeks.” 

**So you know,” she said, slowly. ‘Is it in 
the papers? Don’t you blame me, Fred! We 
sha’n’t see each other any more. ‘There'll be 
enough to speak harshly of me.” 

He took a paper out of his pocket and showed 
her Forester’s signature on it. 

‘¢That is his receipt,” he said; ‘‘the whole 
matter is settled. JI have been to your lawyer 
also. I think I told a fib—he thought you~ 
sent me. I know all about your affairs. You 
are by no means ruined, if you will let matters 
be sensibly managed.” 

“Tl go away,” she said; ‘‘let them take 
every thing! Icanlive. Elizabeth must stay 
with her brother,” 

“Violet! Do try to understand—” 

“Yes, I do! I want to thank you, you 
know! So you paid Forester? Thank you, 
Fred. I’m not even ashamed that you know. 
I think I'll not go to the ball—I wonder if I 
could have some water—” 

She leaned baek in her chair and fainted 
away. When she came to her senses Fred 
Townley was daneing about like a mad hare. 
Her dress was wet with the water he had thrown 
overher. Somehow, the first thing she remem- 
bered was the story of his engagement. 


‘T want to hear her name,’’she said. ‘ Let 


| me write and tell her how good you have been 


to me.” 

Fred Townley was kneeling at her feet, pour- 
ing out the old story of his love, and crying: 

“Only own that you eare for me, Violet! 
Blot out these years—come baek to the old 
I love you better than in the dear old 
days—trust me. Violet, come!” 

She eould neither expostulate, nor think of 
her unworthiness to be so loved and trusted. 
She went straight into his open arms, and the 
dull world faded, and left them alone in their 
regained Eden. 

Society was charmed with the news of the 
engagement the next day, and Cloudy Forester 
was a fortnight in his room with a blackened 
eye—no, a pair of them—he said from a fall 
down stairs; and it was true that he had had 


one, 


The skeleton betook himself to his grave. 
Violet Livingston recovered from a brief illness 
to realize that she had expiated her follies by 
the suffering of the past months, and that a new 
effort at life was mercifully granted her. 
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: | head of their living sculptors, while the Roman 
AMERICAN ARTISTS IN ITALY. sculptor has a stronger hand, and gives more 

OT the least of the impressions of an Amer- of the antique grandeur to his work. 

ican traveler in Europe comes from the J next went to Powers’s studio, and was glad 
mark made by his own country and country- to find him so handsomely established in his 
men there. He finds every where the stamp of new villa. It is interesting to know that art- 
America, as decidedly, if not always as definite- ists can earn moncy, and how much they can buy 
ly, as in the Five-twenty bonds that he sees in foritabroad. Powers has a fine piece of ground 
the windows of the bankers of the great cities. of over an acre, I think, with a nice house of 
The American is regarded as belonging to a_ brick and stone, with large studios adjacent, and 
nation of his own, and as haying a character of the whole inclosed with an iron fence—in fact, 
his own; and “‘ America and the Amcricans” an ample and beautiful estate, that should sat- 
means as mnch in the great centres of European isfy any man of taste. The cost of the whole 
travel as “ England and the English.” I did | Was only 80,000 franes, or $16,000 in gold. I 
not find the prevailing caricature of my country- | could not but think how little that sum would 
men that I expected; and although in certain do toward giving one of our artists a similar 
dainty social circles there was a disposition to | villa within a mile of the heart of one of onr 
make light of our travelers for their loud talk | best American cities. Before he had begun to 
and laugh, and their vulgar dash and extrava-/ build his house he would find that his grounds 


gance, the common people, and also the quiet 
intellectual class, seemed to look upon our coun- 
trymen as a well-educated, independent, unpre- 
tending, kindly, and plucky set, who liked to 
sce and have the best things, and pay fairly, but 
not foolishly, for them. Our people certainly 
are not behind the Europeans in susceptibility 
to what is beautiful; and I am. sure that they 
are more familiar with the grand scenery and 
fine gallerics of Europe than with the haunts 
of dissipation or the castles of indolence. As 
yet this susceptibility is deficient in culture, 
and we abound more in amateurs than in art- 
ists; yet of these we have furnished a good 
share; and the American who goes to see the 
old art of Italy is sure to find his own country- 
men hard at work studying its secret and catch- 
ing its inspiration. 

I made a little tour among the studios of our 
countrymen at Florence, and was surprised and 
delighted with the result. I went chiefly among 
the sculptors, and found enough among them 
to prove that genius is no mere tradition of the 
age of the Medici, and that invention is alive 
now as then. Sometimes a man is nearer his 
readers by not being ashamed of his ignorance ; 
and I am willing to stand upon a par with my 
readers by honestly confessing that Iam no ex- 
pert in Art criticism; and I looked at pictures 
and statues with a child’s curiosity, and write 
about them very much as other novices would 
doin my place. The first visit was to Gould’s 
studio, near the Porta Romana. He is from 
Boston, and has in his eye and build the sensi- 
tiveness and strength of the old Puritan stock. 
Hie is young, yet he has done good things; 
and his ‘* Cleopatra,” in her dreamy ease, his 


“West Wind,” in her airy movement, his head 


of ‘‘ Christ,” in its godly sanctity and blessed 


humanity, and his head of ‘‘ Satan,” in its blast- 


ed cunning and infernal pride, show a scope of 


invention and skill that give him a good name 
among the new claimants to the honors of the 
His head of ‘‘ Christ” struck me as his 


chisel. 


and his fence had taken up about the whole of 
his money. I believe that the stairs and floors 
of the house are of brick and stone, and that it 
is thus, after a fashion, fire-proof. It is well 
for an artist to have a firm pedestal to build 
his creations upon; and I do not believe that 
poverty and auxiety are the only or the essen- 
tial inspirations of genius. A young man may 
need the spur of want to make him work; but 
when habits of thought and labor are establish- 
ed, there is a certain power as well as peace in 
the assurance that the artist is not out of doors, 
, but has at once in his home a retreat from trou- 
ble and a fortress of strength. Poverty may 
compel him to work enough to keep the pot 
boiling from day to day; but if he would do 
great works through months and years, lie must 
borrow some patron’s house, and means to keep 
him, if he has none of his own. 

Powers is in every respect a remarkably well- 
balanced man, and in his looks, his ideas, and 
habits, as well as in his works, he is a man of 
the golden mean. There is nothing too much in 
his make or manner. He is a good specimen 
les a well-formed man, and his own statue would 

make a good sign for the front of his studio, or 
frontispiece for a photograph album of his works. 
The fact that so many persons see no genius in 
his designs comes from this absence of excess, 
and this perfect balance of proportions and 
features. He does not seek startling effects or 
strike out into salient points. His ‘‘ Greek 
Slave” and his ‘‘Eve” soothe and charm you by 
their exquisite harmony, instead of surprising 
you by any bold strokes. I saw with astonish- 
ment Bernini’s ‘‘ Daphne” at the Villa Borghese 
in Rome, with its amazing rendering of the proc- 
ess of transforming the beautiful nymph into 
the laurel-tree. It was clear to me that Pow- 
| ers was not Bernini, and the two were the an- 
tipodes of art. How Powers would handle that 
same subject I can not say ; but Iam quite sure 
that the nymph would have been presented by 
him as sweetly blooming into a fair laurel, and 


best work, and, so far as expression is concern- | not as if changed by a ruthless force into that 


ed, it satisfied me more than the ‘‘Christ’”’ of 


rugged wood. His busts partake of the char- 


Tencrani at Rome, who is set by Romans at the acter of his original creations, and are more 
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memorable for harmony and repose than for 
flashing expression or striking attitude. It is 
praise enough of him to give him this credit 
and to, call him the sculptor of the golden mean, 
alike because he secks the medium path and 
turns all his work into gold. His second ‘ Ive” 
may be a step in the other direction, and there 
is certainly a dramatic purpose in the attitude 
of the woman toward the serpent, and in her 
look of mingled penitence and triumph; yet 
loveliness predominates over the whole, and 
Eve’s victory does not much disturb her Eden 
tranquillity. 

Powers is full of work, and his studio is one 
of the resorts of our countrymen. He has 
quite a gallery of American heads, and he 
has lately added the most remarkable of them 
all in his bust of Longfellow, which gives our 
poet, with his fine beard, an antique grandeur. 
It would be a relief to see one feature of his 
studio disappear—I mean the shelf of busts 
marked ‘‘ Delinquent,” whether by having the 
delinquents pay their arrears or by the sculptor 
forgiving the debt, or at least keeping it out of 
sight. 

Near to the house of Powers we find the house 
of the sculptor Ball, who welcomed us gracious- 
ly to his studio with its rich treasures. He has 
some memorable new works, such as his noble 
statue of John A. Andrew, his group of ‘‘ Faith 
and the Angel of Death,” being a most lovely 


monument for Mount Auburn, and a figure of | 


I’ve just awake to the wonders of creation. 
There is no more pleasing sculptor than Ball 
among oir Americans, and he has, with a good 
deal of vigor, a certain freshness of feeling and 
tenderness of sentiment that give him a ready 
place in the affections. How far he is mas- 
ter of the anatomy of the human figure I am 
not able fully to judge; but the impression 
made upon the eye is favorable to the cor- 
xectness as well as the beauty of his designs. 

Pierre Connelly is quite an artist by himself, 
and a poet in his sculpture, perhaps too much 
so to meet the stern conditions of the marble in 
which his fancies must speak. 
some of Shakspeare’s heroines are exquisite, 
and show his poetry without overtasking the 
chisel to give them expression, while the groups 
of “St. Martin and the Beggar,” and of ‘‘ Death 
and Honor,” are subjects better suited for the 
painter, especially the latter of these, which 
never should haye been attempted in clay, 
even if it was worth attempting at all, which 
I must doubt. He has most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers in Florence, and some of these rank him 
above Powers in genius, or at least in original- 
ity. 

Hart is a kind of monastic artist, a philoso- 
pher and poet as well as a sculptor, who thinks 
even more than he works, and who seems to 
concentrate the thought of years upon a few 
tasks. Hehasacharming little design of a child 
with a morning-glory, which sets childhood be- 
fore us in the glee of dawn and with heart all 
alive to the joy of nature. His great work is 


His heads of ° 


what he calls ‘‘ Woman’s Victory,” an admira- 
ble figure of a beautiful woman, who holds an 
arrow aloft, and looks down upon love at her 
feet as if to say, “If I am to be won it must be 
by one who can rise to my standard of faith and 
purity, and not by my being dragged down to 
the earth.” It is a noble work, and one that 
tells its story in marble for the mind of our time 
on the great question of woman’s destiny. Hart 
is something of a mechanic, too, and he has in- 
yented a machine for copying form, as the pen- 
tagraph copies drawing, and which allows the 
Operator to copy any figure that he will. This 
machine may fitly be called the morphegraph or 
form writer, and is likely to be useful in varions 
ways. 

Larkin Meade is doing the largest piece of 
work among our Florentine sculptors, and his 
group of “‘Tsabella and Columbus” was nearly 
completed in October. It is a very effective 
composition, and presents our great navigator 
as receiving his commission from the Queen, 
who is seated in royal state. The details are 
carefully studied, and the whole work is a chap- 
ter of history as well as a study in art, It is 
intended for the house of one of our merchant 
princes in Connecticut, and will reward many 
a pilgrim for a journey thither. Meade’s statue 
of Abraham Lincoln, for the Springfield monu- 
ment, was not completed; yet what I saw of it 
was very promising, and looked as if it miglit 
fulfill the two diffienlt conditions of combining 
gentle humanity with rugged, and perhaps un- 
gainly, simplicity. The artist has shown much 
force in the accessories of the monument, and 
it remains to be seen how far the result will be 
an harmonious composition, and not a collection 
of fragments. His works impressed me far 
more than when I saw them some years ago, 
and gave me the idea of strength, and not chief- 
ly of ingenuity. He has evidently gained much 
by treating historical instead of fanciful subjects, 


| and has risen from pretty conceits to high de- 


sign. 

The Florentine artists seem to have a whole- 
some neighborly feeling with each other, and 
with the society and culture of the city. They 
find there a good deal of sympathy in the gen- 
erous thought of the best peorle, and they can 
yisit and worship to their mind in a pretty large 
circle of friends. It struck me that their so- 
cial life was more domestic and elevating than 
that of their brother artists of Rome, who live 
more by themselves, and for the most part aside 
from the society, and especially from the relig- 
ion, of the city. Florence is in many respects 
yery English, and full of mental and religious 
liberty, while Rome is intensely Roman, and 
the native society has little or nothing to do 
with foreigners who are non-conformists. At 
Florence our artists have so many houses of 
their own that they have much of the home 
feeling and character, while at Rome all live 
in hired lodgings, and seem to have something 
of the tone of hotel life. They make up for 
the deficiency of home accommodations at 
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Rome, however, in a measure, by the attrac- 
tions of the American Club at the Palace Gre- 
gori; and while it was hard to keep warm in 
the great hotels and houses, there was always a 
good fire blazing there, and a genial company, 
mostly of our artists, around the blaze. Amer- 
ican travelers will find it well to win a place 
there by due election, and at the moderate cost 
of fifty francs a month for the full range of 
those spacious apartments, with their ample 
supply of books, newspapers, and creature com- 
forts. 

T looked in upon Randolph Rogers first of all 
at Rome, and was startled at the extent of the 
work going on there. In several large rooms 
workmen were busy upon statues and pedestals, 
and two stately monuments were developing 
their proportions—one a Lincoln monument 
for Philadelphia, the other a State monument 
for Michigan. Rogers seems to me to have 
the boldest, strongest hand of any American 
sculptor, and to do things upon a grander scale. 
He is himself full of muscle and animal spirit, 
and there is a dash of vigorous life in all his 
statues that makes him an especial favorite with 
American committees. His statue of Lincoln 
is full of power, combining strength with digni- 
ty, while his colossal fignre of Michigan has 
memorable grandeur with its unquestionable 
grace. It may be this sculptor’s danger that 
he is tempted to sacrifice delicacy to force, and 
to be content with being large instead of great; 
but he certainly has his share of gentle senti- 
ment as well as fine thought, and his statues of 
Nydia, the blind girl of Pompeii, and of Isaac, 
and his bass-relief life of Columbus, on the bronze 
doors of our Capitol, illustrate characteristics 
that he will do well carefully to cherish in these 
days of his prosperous name, instead of dismiss- 
ing them as dreams of his youth. 

Mozier, whose studio is next door, if I re- 
member rightly, is in quite a different vein, 
and deals chiefly with snbjects of feeling, such 
as the Prodigal Son, the Wept of the Wish-ton- 
wish, Rizpah, etc. He designs somewhat in 
the tone of Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons;” and there 
is a tranquil beauty over his works that makes 
them such favorites in so many American 
homes. He studies faithfully, and is content 
with completing one statue each year. He is 
one of the American fathers at Rome, is inter- 
ested in social and public affairs, and is a con- 
spicuous figure at the American Club, where he 
occupied the chai at the pleasant social reunion 
of Americans on Thanksgiving evening, Novem- 
ber 18, 1869. 

Ives has his well-known statue of Pandora 
in sight, and the model of his admirable colos- 
sal statue of Bishop Brownell. He has done 
nothing better than his charming design of a 
playful child, ‘Sans Souci.” 

Haseltine is a sculptor of much versatility and 
most fertile brain and ready hand, perhaps too 
eager to press his fancics into marble embodi- 
ment; yet evidently eneouraged by ready pa- 
trons, and abounding in home affections and 


patriotic sentiments, such as win favor with our 
people. His statue of ‘America Victorious” is 
full of spirit, with perhaps overmuchi of symbol- 
ism in its details, while his groups of ‘‘ Love” 
and “Youth” are poems as well as statues, and 
perhaps more so. He is quite uniqne among 
American artists In his tendency to work in 
couplets, and to set off joy and grief, love and 
hate, good and evil, against each other in con- 
trasted groups. He is making good with his 
chisel the patriotism which he proved by his 
sword as officer in our army; and he is a fine 
specimen of a true.American gentleman, who 
does not forget country and friends in the lux- 
ury of his Roman home. 

Rinehart, in the Via Sistina, is a close student 
and indefatigable worker, and his studio is full 
of the fruits of his thought and toil. ‘‘ Lato- 
na,” ‘‘Hero,” “Woman of Samaria,” “Thetis,” 
“Penserosa,” “ Endymion,” “Antigone,” prove 
the compass and power of his art, as his execu- 
tion of the designs of Crawford for the bronze 
gates at our Capitol proved the fidelity of his 
hand and eye. He was at work on a statue of 
Clytie when I visited him, and was modeling the 
arm from that of a woman before him, who was 
one of the six different living models that he em- 
ployed in completing this figure, which promised 
great excellence. He is a Southerner, who sub- 
mits with good graee to the results of the war, 
and wishes well to onr flag with a characteristic 
honesty which makes him apparently a favorite 
with his brother artists. 

Franklin Simmons, who is sometimes known 
as the Maine Sculptor, is, in his way, unique, 
and with as accurate an eye and touch as any 
other. Ile has an ideal power that in no other 
man is more closely united with faithful and 
exact detail, His statuc of Roger Williams for 
our Capitol is a master-piece of invention and 
work ; and the leading sculptors of Rome con- 
curred in naming it one of the very best works 
that had beendone there. As there is no portrait 
of Williams, the sculptor was compelled to think 
out the Rhode Island reformer into form, and 
the result has been most happy in its combina- 
tion of Miltonic intelligence and dignity with 
rugged simplicity. In portraits, Simmons is 
remarkable; and no man in Florence or Rome 
puts more of a man’s life into the marble bust 
than he. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said, in a general 
way and often, of onr lady sculptors at Rome, 
with Miss Hosmer at their hcad; and they de- 
serve an article by themselves, if the writer would 
fairly present their designs and works, and il- 
lustrate their success in leading a life of social 
satisfaction and professional profit in that pecul- 
iar city. Miss Hosmer is in herself a fact of 
the new womanhood of our time; and whether 
seen in her palace-like studio, the most spacious 
and elegant of any that I saw in Rome, or in 
her drives along the Piazza or the Pincian Hill 
| in her handsome coupé, generally with no more 
exacting company than a beautiful hound, she 
gives you the impression that the coming woman 
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is on the way, and men must have something 
more than their sex to boast of if they would 
keep the track of honor and wealth to themselves. 

Story’s statues took me quite by surprise, and 
T had no idea of his having such great and ver- 
satile genius. He is known here in Amcrica 
most by his portrait statues, which are not his 
best works. Critics are sometimes hard upon 
him for showing more of the man of letters than 
the sculptor in his designs, and making them 


more literary than sculpturesque ; and there is| 


probably some truth in the statement. Yet it 
is by no means to his discredit. Is it not clear 
that our nineteenth century must make its own 
mark in sculpture as well as in painting, archi- 
tecture, music, and the drama, and that the 
thoughtful, interior spirit of our age must re- 
cord itself in marble and brass as well as in col- 
ors and tones? I do not profess to be able to 
eriticise thoroughly Story’s knowledge of anato- 
my and the fidelity of his designs, but he sure- 
ly gives marvelous life to his figures, and his 
ideal studies walk forth in realistic form and 
action, I may as well frankly own that I saw 
no modern sculpture that so instructed and de- 
lighted meas his. He seemed to me to put 
our best New England thought into marble; 
and to be doing for our new intellectual Puri- 
tanism in sculpture what Channing, Emerson, 
Parker, Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, and oth- 
ers have been doing in words. He is modeling 
nature and history from within outward, and 
proving that marble, as well as canvas and paper 
and voice, can speak from within outward, and 
record its protest against all mere formalism, 
whether of the bigot’s symbol or the pedant’s 
rule. He is by eminence our spiritualist in art, 
as Simart is sometiines called the spiritualist of 
French sculpture, on account of the intellectual 
expression in such master-pieces of his as his 
‘¢ Minerva,” his figures of ‘* Poetry,” ‘‘ Philoso- 
phy,” “ Agriculture,” ‘¢ Justice,” ‘ Painting,” 
“ Sculpture,” “ Architecture,” his “ Orestes,” 
his colossal “ Napoleon,” and his “ Virgin and 
Christ.” Story’s ‘‘Saul,” “* Cleopatra,” ‘“* De- 
lilah,” ‘‘Sappho,” and ‘“ African Sybil” are all 
grand spiritual studies, and are as much born 
out of his thought as any poem is born out of the 
poct’s soul. Yet he has much to do to fulfill 
his mission; and he has not yet reached what Si- 
mart so well calls the true aim of modern sculp- 
ture, ‘‘to make the Christian sentiment live un- 
der the beautiful form of antiquity.” His study 
of history has great defects, and he lacks the true 
conception of the highest spiritual life, in com- 
mon with the whole transcendental school to 
which he belongs. He is too intensely sub- 
jective, and his muse is rather seeker than 
apostle, and rather looking after the divine life 
than calmly rejoicing in its exalted peace. His 
“ African Sybil” is to me his most inspired work, 
and she speaks out of that eloquent marble the 
prophecy of the redemption of her race which 
sober history is now fulfilling; yet even she 
does not tell the great secret of Africa’s upris- 
ing, and her face glows more with the aspira- 
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tion of the human soul than with the inspira- 
tion of the Divine Spirit. The statues of Saul 
and Delilah are remarkable statues of Hebrew 
history. Sanlis king in his madness and in his 
health, and his melancholy and his joy come 
from his sense of unscen powers. ‘The artist 
tells nus at once his struggle and his triumph, 
and the gleam of light on the moody monarch’s 
face shows from what a depth of gloom he was 
called by the music of the shepherd boy. De- 
lilah is wholly an original study of the sub- 
ject; and the wanton girl, instead of gloating 
over the purse of gold in her hand, holds it in 
contempt and hate, with a look that seems to 
say, ‘‘T would give that money and all the gold 
on earth, and this whole crew of savage Philis- 
tines, if I could only save that young hero from 
their clutches, and have him in my arms again.” 

Story has had a remarkably varied, yet uni- 
formly successful life, and when I saw him at 
his work in Rome many scenes of his previous 
carecr came to mind. I remember him as a 
playful boy about his father’s house and the 
streets of Cambridge, with his down-turned 
collar, merry eye, aud, if I mistake not, with 
clustering curls of hair; then a college youth 
taking his part at foot-ball on the Delta, and 
on the platform at exhibition with an original 
poem, I think. Then he was law student and 
lawyer and maker of law books, with a word of 
poetry now and then in the magazines and at 
the Phi Beta Kappa anniversary, Then he 
astonished the public more than his friends by 
dabbling in clay with the moulding-stick;. and 
he is now one of the most pronounced facts of 
that old Rome whose rubbish he has so cele- 
He looks well and strong, 
with a touch of a soldier’s toughness in his’ 
make, as if he kept muscle as well as mind 
in full play. He talks well, and said more 
that is worth remembering for original thought 
than any man that I met at Rome, They scold 
about him a good deal there, and accuse him 
of turning the cold shoulder toward Americans 
and eurrying favor with the English, especially 
with the aristocratic class. He did not seem 
to me to be of that temper, but rather to be a 
lover of culture wherever he finds it; and it 
was this, and not time-serving, that led him to 
have Browning spend part of the summer with 
him. If there is any coldness between him and 
Americans, it is probably as much their fault as 
his, and they prefer Icss intellectual work and 
less exacting society than his, while perhaps he 
makes too much a luxury of his gifts, and does 
not wholly keep up his republican loyalty. 

It seemed to me that Dr. Stone has done 
some excellent work quite in a unique way, and 
his series of bronze vases, that represent the 
course of ages in cycles of heroes and sages, 
is an original and valuable contribution to 
American art. ‘The vase that presents the 
masters of Greek genius as preparing the way 
for Christ is a noble composition, and would 
grace any gallery or palace in the Old World 
or the New. TIlis head of Harvey and his statue 
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of Hamilton are good specimens of what he can 
do with portraits in marble. 

T saw less of the painters than the sculptors 
in Rome, yet enough of them to know that they 
represent American art well, if not as conspicu- 
ously as sculpture is represented. There is a 
reason for their limited number and power in 
the fact that the painter needs comparatively 
little foreign help in his work, and can set up 
his easel and find subjects every where, while 
the sculptor must have his models, his marble, 
and his marble-cutters, which are found so 
much more readily and cheaply abroad. Bu- 
chanan Read has most charming studies in his 
room, andhis ‘* Star of Bethlehem” was coveted 
by all beholders, and there was eager competi- 
tion as to who should carry away the prize. Tis 
‘¢ Will-o’-the-Wisp” and ‘‘ Aurora” were in the 
same poetical vein, and proved that the poet 
can help ont the painter by putting something 
of the life of the pen into the dash of the brush. 
Freeman is the patriareh of our painters at 
Rome, and remembers the day when Craw- 
ford, ‘Terry, and himself were the only rep- 
resentatives of American art there. He has 
many careful and interesting studics. He was 
busy with a sad face from a modcl whose spe- 
cial value was in the look of grief that seemed 


to come from a tried life, and to show that we | 


can put into picture as well as song what we 
Icarn by suifering, He had some good studies of 
children and birds, with a rich collection of works 
of former years that he is having copied into a 
photographic album for friends, a wortliy ex- 
hibition of his faithful labors for so many years. 
Inman’s fine studio had some new designs of 

_ flower pieces, and some most valuable studies 
from the haunts and shrines of St. Francis of 
Assisi, which he had taken from careful sketches 
made on the spot, and which were most instruct- 
ive contributions to Church history as well as 
specimens of art. C, C. Coleman was busy 
with some very elaborate studies of Italian 
scenery and architecture, and his picture of 
an interior of a chapel at Perugia was the 
most careful work that I saw on any artist’s 
easel. William Haseltine had not fully begun 
to work, but had just made his arrangements 
for his winter campaign, in which he will be 
sure to add to his well-won honors by land and 
sea. 

So I have glanced at our artists at Florence 
and Rome in a very hasty manner, yet with 
enough thought and good-will to call attention 
to them and their good works. They certainly 
do us much credit, alike by their industry, their 
talent, and sometimes by their genius. They 
work hard, and I was much impressed by the 
time and labor that they give every day to their 
tasks. They stimulate cach other to fidelity, 
and the art circle is so large and so sympathetic 
as to create a public opinion and habit in favor 
of industry. The artists have, indeed, their 
play days and pastimes, as we must all have 
them; and they are perhaps more given to easy 
manners and free conversation in their seasons 


of recreation than other men of equal culture, 
May it not be that we all like to throw up our 
especial work when we play ; and if school-boys 
jump and scream after school, and clergymen 
sometimes smoke and Jaugh when they are dis- 
missed from church restraint, may it not be 
that artists who are busy all day with trying to 
make things appear well, and literally doing 
their prettiest, may be moved in quite the oth- 
er direction when they play, and may delight 
in putting things out of joint, and setting them 
upside down and topsy-turvy? It seemed to 
me that the artists of Rome tended in their 
fun to a very inartistic view of things, and that 
they might have more wisdom and refinement 
with quite as much sociality and humor. 

Their models seem to occupy much of their 
thonght, and be the butt of much of their re- 
mark. Yet I was led to think that the rela- 
tion between them is free from the evils that 
one tends most to suspect, and that the artist 
keeps toward his models purely the professional 
relation. I was led to believe that a woman 
can be a professional model without losing char- 
acter or repntation, and that the whole spirit 
and rule of the art profession are fixed and se- 
yere in this respect. The models are certainly 
a remarkable feature of Rome, and the steps 
of the Pincian Hill are often a living picture 
with picturesque faces, forms, and costumes. 
These Italians seem to tumble into the pic- 
turesque ; and men, women, and children, who 
are any thing but clean, or, on a near view, at- 
tractive, are quite charming ata distance. It 
is really wonderful to see how they are made 
up for the effect. That little boy has his shoes 
tied round and across his legs up to his knees 
with an amount of string that would almost fly 
akite; and that girl with ruddy brunette cheeks 
wears her head-dress and skirt with a queenly 
art quite in contrast with the coarseness of the 
material, and quite fascinates you as she walks 
along the Piazza di Spagna. The Italians 
are the most graceful people that I have seen; 
and they seem to be so by not minding how 
they look, and especially by being wholly un- 
conscious of ever being ridiculous. They not 
only let the world alone, and take things very 
easy, but they let themselves alone, and so are 
very natural, free, and easy. I saw a fellow on 
Sunday afternoon, in a yery conspicuous rig, 
march by onr hotel blowing a bagpipe, with 
most sonorous blast, in what would be with us 
a most absurd way; but he had not the least 
idea of being laughed at, and he actnally won 
my admiration for his sublime simplicity and 
repose, Again, a little fellow, not much above 
my knee, bronght me a cup of coffee in a sculp- 
tor’s studio with a wonderful grace; and when 
he received his two soldi in addition to the price, 
he said, ‘‘ Grazia, Signor,” and ‘* Addio,” with 
princely dignity ; and marched off with his lit- 
tle tray as if the eup held the priceless pearl of 
Cleopatra. An old man came in to see if he 
was wanted as a model, perhaps for some an- 
tique head ; and he was an odd combination of 
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gravity and fancy in air and dress; yet he kept 
his dignity perfectly, so that you could not laugh 


: 
/ 


at his odd hat and strange belt if you would. | 


Here is a lesson for us, who are thinking of our- 


selves so much that we are likely to lose the ease | 
we covet by being uneasy lest we shall not win | 


it. We are much like the boy whose new coat 
takes all his thought; and we Americans wear 
our new coat less gracefully than the Italian 
wears his threadbare garment. 

How far American art is telling our charac- 
teristic ideas to the mind of Europe it is not 
easy to say, sure as we may be that it has made 
its decided mark, and that our sculptors and our 
landscape painters are equal to any in the world, 
I visited the studio of Tenerani at Rome, and 
saw his two master-pieces, the ‘‘ Angel of the 
Resurrection” and the ‘‘ Psyche,” yet did not 
find in them the expression that Crawford and 
Story have in their best works; and he seemed 
to me a eopyist of the old classic forms, rather 
than a master of our present inward life. He 
has died since I left Rome, and his good works 
live after him—and many of them there are, 
alike in palaces, museums, and churches. He 
was the last of the Romans in the strength of 
his art, and the leading Roman sculptors who 
survive him, Giacometti, Benzoni, and Rinaldi, 
will do well to rise above their delicacy, if not 
their prettiness, into something of his majesty. 

One is much struck with the new connections 
of our American history with American art, and 
the number and magnitude of the works that 
are making the marble of Carrara speak of our 
times and ourmen. The largest groups that I 
saw In progress were monuments of our war 
for the life of our nation, and at Florence and 
Rome more is doing to perpetuate the name of 
Abraham Lincoln than that of any of the Na- 
poleons or the Cesars. It is evident that our 


people have heart and money enough for art | 


whenever it touches their actual life, and that 
not merely pnblic-spirited individuals, but neigh- 
borhoods, towns, and cities, can order first-class 
works from the sculptor as soon as there is any 
thing that they really wish to have ever before 
their eyes in stone. ‘The trouble with most of 
what we are doing and loving is that it is not 
of such a nature as to be easily brought within 
the conditions of sculpture or painting. War 
and royalty are easily carved and painted in a 
few conspicnons characters or representatives ; 
but peace and popular government and the peo- 
ple are too general, and perhaps prosaic, to be 
as good material for art. The Colosscum took 
its name from the colossal statue of Nero near 
its gate, and republics do not care to have a 
Nero, or to spend money to magnify his pride. 
That building was the Flavian Amphitheatre 
for keeping alive the passion for war. We have 
no such buildings, but our favorite arena is the 
school and the play-ground. ‘There is some 
comfort in knowing that, if the Colosseum goes 
far beyond any of our structures in size and 
strength, we ean beat old Rome and new in the 
number, if not in the magnitude, of our arenas ; 
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and if our school-honses were brought together 
in one grand circle they would girdle the eternal 
city with a mighty bulwark of intelligence, and 
represent more millions of bright and aspiring 
children than ever bowed there to the sway of 
the Casars or the popes. When those children 
are duly schooled in knowledge and trained in 
virtue there will be no want of artists or sub- 
jects for art in America. I said this in sub- 
stance at Rome, at the social festival of Ameri- 
cans on last Thanksgiving-night, and I now 
write it here with not diminished faith. Shame 
on the American who gives his hand or voice 
against those schools, and who will help to act 
over here the sad old story of ignorance and 
servility which has for ages been repeated from 
the hills of Rome! 
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ROM my youth upward I always had an 
extreme reverence for truth, with a corre- 
sponding eontempt for falsehood. ‘This admi- 
ration for truth was not an innate virtue, but 
was one carefully inculeated by my respected 
father, who, as soon as my understanding was 
ripe enough to grasp his meaning, constantly 
repeated this celebrated maxim: ‘Tell the 
truth and shame the devil.” I am not snre 
that the mere reiteration of these words would 
have had the desired effect upon my infantile 
mind had not any slight divergence on my part 
from the principles they are supposed to teach 
been invariably followed by severe flagellation. 
As I grew older, and thought more, two 
things about this maxim and its enunciator oc- 
cupied much of my meditations: Firstly, why 
telling the truth should shame the devil (a point 
upon which even now I have arrived at no sat- 
isfactory conclusion); and secondly, why, when 
such admirable precept was always on my fa- 
ther’s lips, he did not enforce it by example ; for 
he certainly was the greatest—well, exagger- 
ator, to put it respectfully—it was ever my fate 
to encounter. Be this as it may, I grew up the 
very embodiment of truth; and never did any, 
even the slightest, deviation from its path sully 
my lips or my thoughts until after I was en- 
gaged to be married. Circumstances which I 
shall relate then hurried me into a very whirl- 
wind of falsehood, the result of which was near- 
ly to destroy my fair name, and all my hopes of 
happiness. 

I resided in the country town of 2 ; 
where my father, and my grandfather, and 
Heaven knows how many generations of my 
ancestors, had resided before me; in truth, in a 
true spirit of conservatism, I continued to re- 
side there simply because they had, not from 
any particular advantages held out by the place 
itself; and I became, at the age of twenty-four, 
matrimonially contracted to the sister of my 
college chum, Charles Darley. To enter into a 
description of the charms of my intended would 
be foreign to my story. Be kind enough to 
take it for granted that she was perfection in 
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every particular, but onc—she told fibs ; and on 
this point we had many disputes—she, as a gen- 
eral rule, acknowledging her fault, and promis- 
ing better behavior for the future, 

One day} after some graver peccadillo than 
usual of this description, I read Annie a long 
and severe lecture on her evil propensity. I 
pointed out, first, its immorality, then its mean- 
ness, its uselessness, as being invariably discov- 
ered, There was nothing clever in it; for any 
body, however weak his intellectual powers, 
could tell a lie with the greatest ease. ‘Dean 
Swift,” said I, waxing oratorical, ‘‘has himself 
imade many caustic remarks on the futility of 
falsehood. Did he not say that, considering 
how easy lying was, it was a wonder people did 
not do it better?” 

“Yes,” said Annie; ‘‘ but how can he judge 
of the fibs (I don’t like the word lies—it is 
harsh) which have never been detected ?” 

Strange this hadn’t struck me before; and 
was rather a poser, While pausing to recover 
from its effects, Miss Annie arose, and thus 
held forth : 

‘*Now just listen to me a few moments. I 
utterly and totally deny the justice of any of 
your strictures upon white lies. The practice 
is neither mean nor useless) Mean! How 
many friends do we save from pain, danger, 
or mortification by a harmless fib? Useless! 
Why, what a world to live in this would be if 
our thoughts were always frecly expressed, un- 
cloaked by what you are pleased to call lying, 
but what is generally termed courtesy’ And 
as to its being easy, just you try it—just you see 
whether you can, at a moment’s notice, forge a 
fib so probable as to be accepted as truth, and 
be devoid of disproval hereafter; so naturally | 
spoken as to raise no suspicion, and yet of such 
anature as to screen you from any difficulty into 
which the outspoken truth would have led you; 
and lastly—this is the most important of all— 
implicate nobody but yourself. Tsay just try it.” 

So saying, she left the room. I sat speech- 
less. Lying recommended to me asan amiable 
virtue! It took mc some time to recover. At 
last I rose and walked home, revolving what 
she had said in my mind. ‘Not casy to tell a 
fib!” thought I. Rubbish! Nothing so easy. 
Tl prove it by taking her advice. So I re- 
solved to tell an untruth, just to prove the 
soundness of my principles. What should be 
the subject of it? It then struck me that the 
proper and fairest way to test the matter was 
to wait until the occasion presented itself, and 
invent the story on the spur of the moment. 
To give some color to my lie, I staid away 
from Annie one whole evening, and went, not 
without trepidation, to call on her on the ensu- 
ing morning. I was not a little bothered to 
find Charlie with his sister, as well as one or 
two other people of my acquaintance. (There 
was no mamma in the case, for Darley and his 
sister were orphans. ) 

‘¢Why, where were you last night?” chant- 
ed a general chorus. 


‘¢T—why, I—I went ont for a ride!” 

“A ride!” sung out Charley. ‘‘Why, I 
thought you were no equestrian. Which way 
did you go?” 

I hadn’t bargained for this sort of thing. JT 
found myself under the necessity of backing up 
my miserable attempt at falsehood by other 
fibs. I felt half inclined to draw back; but 
no. I wanted to read Annie a lesson; so J 
floundered on. 

‘““Where did I go? Why, let me see. 
ent" 

‘cWhy, surely,” said Annie, ‘‘ you didn’t ride 
with your eyes shut; although from what yon 
have told me of your horsemanship, I shouldn’t 
wonder if you had.” 

This taunt aroused me. 
Ford’s park.” 

‘*No, did you?” said one of my friends pres- 
ent. ‘‘I walked that way mysclf yesterday 
evening. Strange I didn’t see you. I en- 
tered by the gate nearest to the town,” 

“Oh, that accounts for it,” answered I, boldly. 
‘‘T rode on and entered by the southern gate.” 

‘«The deuce you did!” said Charley. ‘‘ Why, 
man, it las been nailed up for the last seven 
months: but I suppose you mean the gate near 
the house.” 

‘* Ah, just so,” acquiesced I, for fear of again 
putting my foot in it. 

‘©Well, I declare,” said Annie, ‘I am as- 
tonished. Whose horse did you ride?” 

‘Whose horse? Oh, Gardiner’s.” 

“What, the white mare?” asked Charley, 
with a strange grin. 

“Yes,” returned JI, rushing desperately on 
iny fate, ‘the white mare.” 

Master Charley looked at me for a few mo- 
ments in a way I didn’t much like, and then 
left the room, whistling melodiously. Delight- 
ed at his departure, I attempted to turn the con- 
versation into othcr channels, but in vain. I 
had set the ball rolling, and nothing could now 
curb the enriosity of my friends. 

‘¢ About what time did you start ?” asked one. 

“Just at dusk,” answered J, as I thought, 
with deep diplomacy, for this would account 
for no one having seen me in the streets and 


I 


*¢T rode into Mr. 


recognized me. 


“At dusk!” exclaimed Annie. ‘‘ What an 
extraordinary creature you are! You have 
never ridden at all within the memory of any 
body here; and when you do go, you choose a 
horse known to be restive, and set out at dusk 
along a lonesome road. Was the old misan- 
thrope’s house looking as dull and gloomy as 
evciraa 

““The—eh? oh yes! certainly ; very dark— 
quite doleful; but, pray let us change the sub- 
ject. Surcly it is nothing so strange for a man 
living in a country town to take an evening 
ride?” 

‘‘No,” answered one of my friends (con- 
found him!); ‘but when one gocs at dusk in 
the direction of a house known to be almost the 
prison of a very pretty girl—well, if you were 
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not engaged, I should say it was decidedly sus- 
picious.” 

I saw Annie change color; and, though I 
felt that my experiment had plunged me into 
unforeseen difficulties, I was determined to carry 
the thing through; but I didn’t see my way as 
clearly as I could have wished. While trying 
to talk indifferently on other subjects, the door 
burst open, and in rushed Charley, holding a 
printed notice in his hand, and apparently in- 
tensely amused at something or other. 

“Well,” said he, ‘* you certainly are a most 
wonderful fellow when you do once get on horse- 
back. Just listen to this: 

“ NOTICE. 

‘Tf the individual on a white horse, who last night, 
after issuing from Mr. Ford's park gate, feloniously 
leaped over the fence of the undersigned, and after 
prowling near the house, the alarm having been given, 
made his escape through the flower-garden, doing 
damage to a large amount, does not wish to figure in 
a case of justifiable homicide, let him in future kcep 
on the high-road, and a decent distance from the resi- 
dence of WILitaAM TRELAWNEY.” 

“Oh, Frank!” exclaimed Annie, clasping 
her hands, ‘‘ what have you done ?” 

“Done! why, who says it was I?” 

‘*Not you!” said Charley. ‘ Did you not 
say you rode out yesterday evening on a white 
horse ?” 

GOT abel” 

**Did you not say you entered Ford’s park by 
the gate near the house ?” 

‘¢T certainly said so.” 

‘Well, if you entered by that gate at dusk, 
you must have also made your exit by it, for all 
the others are locked after sunset invariably.” 

“Yes,” added Annie, ‘‘and you evidently 
did go near Trelawney’s house, by your confu- 
sion when asked about it. I believe that there 
is more in this escapade than appears on the 
surface.” 

‘“¢ Why, you surely don’t doubt me?” 

*T don’t go quite so far as that, but the 
whole affair is an excessively strange one. 
When asked where you were yesterday even- 
ing, I remember you hesitated, as though try- 
ing to do violence to your truthful principles” 
(this was rather too bad), “and though you did 
speak the truth, you did it reluctantly.” 

At this moment the servant ushered in a Mr. 
Morton, a lawyer of the town with whom I was 
acquainted. I saluted him, and wondered what 
could have brought him away from his business 
at such an unusual hour, I did not long re- 
main in ignorance. 

“‘While I congratulate you, Mr. Charlton, 
upon the reputation you have so suddenly ac- 
quired as an equestrian, my pleasure in doing 
so is somewhat lessened by being engaged by 
Mr. Trelawney to claim on his behalf a consid- 
erable sum of money as compensation for the 
damage you, in your rather eccentric course, 
did last night to his flower-garden—” 

“ But—” interrupted I. 

‘Listen to the end, if you please,” said the 
long-winded old lawyer. ‘‘ While my client is, 
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on the one hand, determined to have recourse 
to the utmost rigor of the law to punish you as 
a trespasser, should you refuse to mect him in 
his view of compensation, he is not, on the oth- 
er hand, averse to a compromise, provided it 
be immediate.” 

“‘T refuse to do any thing of the kind. Let 
him prove that I was the trespasser, and the 
law will give him his rights; but I rather fancy 
he will find it difficult to do that.” 

“Not at all,” said Morton; ‘‘and it is for 
this reason that I advise your accepting his 
conditions. It appears that the old gentleman, 
whose jealous guardianship of his daughter is 
doubtless known to you, was going his even- 
ing rounds when you leaped over the fence. 
Startled at such an extraordinary apparition, 
he allowed you to approach the house without 
giving the alarm. It was too dark to recog- 
nize the face of the rider, but he described the 
animal to me as all white. Knowing of only one 
horse of the kind, I went with him to Gardi- 
ner, to whom it belongs, to seek information.” 

“Ah!” said I, jubilant, seeing a way out of ° 
all my troubles; for, of course, the stable-man 
would know that I was not the man. ‘And 
what did he hear from Gardiner ?” 

‘ Unfortunately Gardiner had been out on the 
previous evening, and could tell usnothing. The 
stable-boy, however, who prepared the horse, 
described a gentleman of your size and general 
appearance, rendering the matter more posi- 
| tive by describing the gray great-coat which I 
knew you to possess. On our return through 
the stables we found your ride of last night 
a topic of general conversation. Trclawney 
therefore pressed ine to call on you at once. 
I did so, and discovered that you had already 
come here. I then took the liberty of asking 
your housekeeper to show me your gray coat. 
The old lady did so, and I found it torn in two 
places, apparently by brambles, and the skirts 
bespattered with.mould. After transacting 
some business of importance I came here to see 
you—a liberty which I know, Madam, you will 
pardon” (this to Annic)—‘‘so as to settle this 
disagrecable affair as soon as possible.” Here 
was a pretty kettle of fish! Was I dreaming? 
Had I been out for a ride without’ knowing 
it? Of course it struck me more than once 
to deny the whole affair, and relate how I was 
only joking when I said I had been out riding; 
but I had been alone the whole previous even- 
ing. Ihadn’t seen or spoken toa soul. How 
to prove an alibi?—for it was necessary with 
this evidence against mc, combined with my 
own confession, I hadn’t much time for medi- 
tation; for no sooner had Morton finished than 
Annie rose and had her say. 

“Well, I think the evidence is pretty con- 
clusive; in fact, you have attempted no denial. 
I should advise you to settle this claim at once, 
and in future to avoid excursions, which, be- 
licve me, do not reflect too creditably upon 
your reputation.” ‘This, with a toss of the head, 
au exit, and a bang of the door. 
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I saw only one way out of my difficulties ; 
this was to pay the compensation required by 
the abominable old Trelawney. And, after al- 
lowing the excitement which had been raised 
by the affair to subside, explain all the cir- 
cumstances, and show my friends that I had 
been amusing myself (God save the mark!) at 
their expense. I therefore accompanied the 
lawyer to his office, and paid into his hands 
what he considered a fair amount for the dain- 
age I was supposed to have done. I own I 
was puzzled. I eertainly had not been out for 
a ride; but somebody had; somebody must have 
used my coat; somebody must have galloped 
over Trelawney’s garden—perhaps made love 
to his daughter—and I, miserable victim, paid 
the damages. I returned home, worried to 
death. Here was the whole town discussing 
my disdecds—misdeeds that I had confessed, 
that I had paid a certain sum of money to hush 
up, and which I was perfectly certain I had 
had no hand in. How I eursed the moment 
when I had determined to tell a lie! Annie 
was right about the difficulties surrounding 
a fib; however, as far as detection was con- 
cerned, I was safe enough from that; but the 
consequences! Fricnd.after friend dropped in 
to hear the details of the affair, and I soon dis- 
eovered that the prevailing impression on the 
public mind was, that I had tried to steal an 
interview with Trelawney’s daughter! 

Horrified at this slur upon my character, I 
hurried off to Gardiner’s, to try and obtain 
some clew to the real culprit. What was my 
disgust at being presented with a bill for the 
use of a white mare three and a half hours! 
Nature could bear this no longer. ‘My good 
man,” said I, as calmly as I could, ‘‘I do as- 
sure you that it was not I who rode your horse,” 

“Sir!” said the stable-man, astounded, ‘ Not 
you? Whiy, the whole town is ringing with it. 
You are joking, Mr. Charlton. Why, surely you 
paid Mr. Trelawney for the dainage the horse 
did; and now you be a-going to refuse payment 
for the horse, saying as how it warn’t you! Oh, 
Mr. Charlton, you so truthful too” (the deuce 
take the fellow!); ‘*‘ you must be dreaming.” 

In truth I thought so myself; either that 
or mad. “ I paid the money—what else could 
I do?—and then determined to walk out to the 
scene of my supposed transgressions and study 
the locality. Being already steeped in false- 
hood, and having paid the expenses of the ex- 
pedition, I thought I might as well carry it 
with a high hand, and so I went to look around 
me and be prepared to answer all the qnestions 
which for the next ten days would doubtless 
shower upon nie. 

T arrived about sunset, and commenced my 
observations. ‘Trelawncy’s house was situated 
exactly opposite the park gate, some way back 
from the road, and almost hidden from sight 
by immensely high fences. Ye gods! thought 
I; and am I supposed to have jumped over 
these? I wonder who the fellow was! what 
a rider he must be, to be sure! I then ap- 


proached the fences, and separating the inter- 
lacing branches scanned the inclosure. [ 
didn’t look long, for I perceived a young lady 


walking near, in any thing but that mood which 


Shakspeare describes as 


“Maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


I no sooner eaught sight of her than I eautious- 
ly withdrew, fearing that if she were to perceive 
me she might raise an alarm, and really place 
me in the predicament which every body sup- 
posed me to have been in on the previous 
evening. As I turned round, to my intense 
disconcertion and eonfusion I saw two ladies 
issue from the park gate, whom I immediately 
recognized as Annie and Aunt Julia. Now I 
had a wholesome dread of Aunt Julia; con- 
scious of an uninterrupted rectitude of conduct 
during her whole life, she had not the slightest 
leniency for the errors of others, and though 
my presence there was innocent enough in 
fact, to their minds it must have been suspi- 
eious, I determiucd now to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, etc., ete. 

“Why,” said Annie, stopping short, ‘‘ what 
are you doing here again ?” 

‘¢ Studying the locality.” 

“Upon my word you take this remarkably 
coolly; you first of all commit a gross outrage 
upon propriety, leaving out of the question the 
want of respect shown to me, and then follow 
it up by deliberatcly insulting me. ‘Studying 
the locality,’ indeed! and pray, if I may ask, 
with what object ?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said my aunt, in her turn taking 
up the eudgels; ‘‘has not your extremely ec- 
centric and extraordinary breach of all laws, 
human and divine” (good Lord! how some peo- 
ple will exaggerate !), ** satisfied you—have you 
not dragged the name which you bear, stainless 
until now, sufficiently in the mud? Has not—” 

“Really, my dear aunt, I do not think your 
violent reproaches are justified by the facts. 
As to breaking all laws, human and divine, 
even were I guilty of the slight misdemeanors 
attributed to me—” 

“Which are ‘attributed’ to you!” broke in 
Annie, ‘*Did you ride ont here or not? Did 
you confess to have jumped Trelawney’s hedge, 
Heaven knows for what purpose, except, per- 
haps” (here she began to sob), ‘‘ perbaps—” 

“To make love to his daughter,” added my 
aunt, sternly. ‘‘I can not doubt it, let us leave 
him, my dear; he is beneath your eontempt.” 

‘‘Stay, Annie; my dear aunt, one word. 
This story of the ride—tbis trespass on Tre- 
lawney’s ground—I give you my word that as 
far as it implicates me there is not one word 
of truth in it. I never rode ont here, I never 
was on horseback in my life, I do assure you.” 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Charlton,” said 
Annie, “that you were not speaking the truth, 
when you spoke of this excursion only this 
morning ?” 

“*T confess to my shame that, for the first 
time in my life, I deseended to falsehood.” 
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“With what motive ?” 

“‘ Merely to prove to you that telling fibs was 
easy, and that the merit you attached to the 
faculty was fictitions; but I yield the point! 
now ; in fact, I am inclined to agree with you.” 

‘*But if this be trne—the stable-boy’s de- 
scription—your coat too—and then here again, 
‘studying the locality—what for? what is the 
locality to you? No, no; I must be on my 
guard. If you spoke falsely then, you may be 
doing so now; andif you spoke the truth then, 
you must now be deceiving me. Ihave a right 
to demand clear and ample proof that what 
you now state is true; and until then it is, 
perhaps, as well that we should not meet. 
Good-evening. Come, aunt.” 

Aunt Julia examined me through her eye- 
glass, as though I were some peculiar animal 
unknown to her zoology, and passed on, leaving 
me, as may be imagined, in a nice, comfortable, 
I may say, elysian state of mind. As soon as 
they were out of sight I strolled back into the 
town, reflecting upon what had taken place. 

Now the thing was becoming serious, I must 
take some action in the matter. So thinking as 
I went, I resolved upon seeking out Charley, 
making to him a full confession, and enlisting 
his services to discover the real culprit. 

I found Master Charley in my housekeeper’s 
room, indulging in a ¢éée-d-téte with the worthy 
old dame’s grand-daughter, learning crochet, 
seated on a stool. 

“ Halloa, my friend!” said he, on perceiving 
me, ‘‘here I am installed, you see, tle charm- | 
ing Rose teaching me to read love in her eyes!” 

“*Lor, Mr. Charles! How can you say such 
things? Iwas teaching him crochet, Sir,” she 
said, ‘‘I must either stay with him or be kissed 
before I went, and so—” 

“You staid!” said Charley, laughing; 
now that yor are going, here’s the kiss.” 

But the young lady was too sharp for him, | 
and all he got for his motion was the door in 
his face. 

“Charley,” said I, ‘‘can you be serious a 
moment ?” 

“Well, I'l try, if it is to oblige you, old fel-| 
low. What's up?” 

‘“What’sup? Nothingisup! Every thing 
is down; my hopes are down; my spirits are 
down.” ; 

“Then send for some wine, and when that 
is down I shall be as grave as a judge.” 

“Yes, but not as sober. So just ‘lend me 
your ears’a minute.” It is needless to recapit- 
ulate all that the reader already knows. I told 
him every thing—how I had determined to try 
the experiment of lying; that I had left the) 
subject until the last moment; that some ex- 
traordinary coincidence had, by the aid of my 
falsehood, identified me with the trespasser in 
Trelawney’s grounds, etc., etc. 

Charley’s astonishment knew no bounds, and | 
found vent in such exclamations as, “* Lord bless 
me!” “You don’t say so!” ‘‘ Extraordinary, | 
indeed!” ‘‘ Wonderful!” ‘I never heard the | 
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like!” and at last, bursting into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter, he threw himself into an easy- 
chair and rolled with the emotion. I bore it 
patiently for some time. At last, however, I 
exclaimed, “ Really, Charley, I sce nothing to 
laugh at; your sister is very angry, and, as to 
my aunt, I fear I have lost her good-will forev- 
er, though that is of less consequence; and I 
think, instead of rolling about there in that 
idiotic way, you might suggest some plan of 
tracing out the abominable villain who has tak- 
en so much pains to cast a slur upon my name.” 

At this he only langhed the more, Seeing, 
however, that I was becoming very angry, he 
gasped out: 

“One nloment—one moment—I shall recov- 

Ha! ha!” (Another burst of laughter.) 
I turned to leave the room, disgusted, but he 
caught hold of me, saying: 

“Stay, my dear Frank. ‘This rascal, this 
villain, this ‘abominable’ villain, who has so 
terribly misused you, was—” 

“Who ?” 

“¥—J—inyself! Ha! ha!” ad libitum, 

“You?” said I, in amazement. 

‘‘Never a soul else. Just listen. On the 
memorable evening I came here to ask the loan 
of your coat, as the weather was chilly, and I 
wanted particularly to see Fanny Trelawney. I 
could find you nowhere. I suppose you had 
hidden yourself to meditate on your lie that 
was to be. I therefore took your coat, hired 
Gardiner’s mare, and was the real trespasser on 
Trelawney’s premises. When, on the ensuing 
day, you said you had been for a ride, I knew 
you were fibbing, for I was perfectly aware you 
had a wholesome horror of mounting a horse. 
Tled you on, till I managed to implicate you in 
the affair of the evening before, and then stole 
out and replaced your coat. Really, you be- 
haved most handsomely about those damages. 
Ha! ha!” 

‘¢Oh, langh away, confound you! But then 
that idiot of a stable-boy—” ’ 

“‘Tdiot? On the contrary, a deuced clever 
fellow. I knew there would be trouble about 
my escapade; so on my return I tipped him 
handsomely to put any questioners on a false 
scent, and I think he snececded admirably.” 

“This may be a joke to you, Charley, but 
it’s death to me. <A pretty mess you hare got 
me into!” 

“Got you into! Tlike that. Got yourself 
into, you mean. If you hadn't taken an in- 
sane notion into your head that you could tell 
fibs, the affair would never have happened. Let 
this be a warning to you never to swerve from 
the paths of truth.” : 

“ You are a pretty fellow to lecture me about 
‘the paths of trnth!’” answered I; “though I 
certainly shall take your advice; but I don’t let 
you out of my sight, my friend, until vou havo 
explained matters to Annie.” 

That this explanatiou took place, and was 
satisfactory, I can offer no better proof than 
that Charley’s sister is now Mrs, Charlton. 
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My aunt Julia, however, would listen to no-| est industry (this referred to the savings of 
thing. One way or the other I had, in her) many years) to one who did not speak the 
opinion, disgraeed myself; and the only men-| truth. 


tion made of me in her will was that she had “Take warning by me, good people,” 
originally intended to make me her sole heir, and always 
but could not leave the wealth acquired by hon- “Tell the truth and shame the cevil.” 
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TWO POETS. - 
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TH said: ‘*The poet’s soul of more hath need 
Than meets him in. this common life of ours: 

Fair shapes and symbols must his fancy feed, 
And give suggestion to his waking powers. 

And that he may, from things external, win 

The deeper sight that is to genius kin, 

The beautiful must all around him he, 

And train to finer senses ear and eye.” 


Rose on his wearied vision, dull and mean, 
The level sweep of the low prairie sea; 
Tideless and shoreless stretched its billows green, 
And mocked him with their still monetony. 
‘Ah! if some dryad-haunted wood,” he said, 
‘¢Some noble summit, here might lift its head, 
Some minster vast, some crumbling, moss-grown pile, 
The heart to dreams of some grand Past beguile— 


‘(Then might I show indeed the gift I hold; 
Might songs create whose tones should swell as far 
As theirs whose lyrics eharmed an Age of Gold 
With music that the centuries could not mar. 
Shall I these low-hung vapors still endure, 
And on these plains Beeotian rest obscure ? 
Or seek the air that fans the sacred fire— 
The distant heights to which my thoughts aspire?” 


He left his home, to seck on every shore 

The scenes that bad inspired those singers old— 
The magie of their influence to implore. 

But sky nor strand to him its secret told; 
Yet every wave of island-studded sea, 
And every temple dear to minstrelsy, 
Nay, every tree and flower, eried out some name 
That love of them had lifted up to fame. 


Ile walked the Attic hills, but dared not praise 

The violet mists that o'er Hymettus hung; 
By elder voiees awed, whose grander lays, 

Close as the hues that made their beauty, clung. 
Wood, fount, and stream, what conld he learn from these 
They had not taught their own Euripides? 

To him should speech of Homer’s vales be plain 
Whom his own broad savannas wooed in vain? 


The Sphinx, too, chilled him with the silent scorn 
Looking from her unfathomable eyes: 

“To thee,” she cried, ‘‘of whom, one little morn, 
The shadow swift across my desert flies— 

Who never drank the eharméd lotus wine, 

Nor reverent bowed at Isis’ awful shrine— 

To thee shall I reveal the spell, in vain 

By patient sages sought through years of pain?” 


The old Italian cities felt his tread, 
By ruined wateh-tower and by buried town; 
By rugged palace, and by fortress dread, 
Whose every stone some legend bore as erown; 
‘m halls where still looked down from tapestry 
The triple lily and the golden bce. ; 
But when their tale he would have heard and sung, 
Jt came to him in Dante’s native tongue. 
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He sought, in old cathedrals, to retraee 
The rapturous visions given to poets there 
In times when spire and arch and angel-face 
And every seulptured flower had been a prayer. 
In yain; their ecstasy he conld not feel; 
The glittering altars moved him not to kneel; 
His age through other channels would express 
Its aspirations after holiness. 


For, while the chanting monks their chorals sang, 
He heard a peal of bells across the sea, 

And all his better self to meet it sprang— 
“Lift up the poor, and let the oppressed go free!” 

How swiftly, through the incense-burdened air, 

Tis soul went upward with his nation’s prayer! 

A gleam of sndden hope came back again 

‘Yo quicken lifeless heart and sluggish pen. 


Iie wrote of many a lovely lake and bay; 

Of olive groves and cities strange and quaint; 
Romance enriched with many a pleasing lay 

Of aneient knight and medieval saint. 
Still through his heart some sense of failure thrilled— 
This was not all his early genius willed. 
At last, with seanty sheaves, as gleaners come, 
Iie turned his restless footsteps toward his home. 


II. 


‘The cloud-capped mountains and the sea,” he said, 
‘Have had their bards, whom they inspired and taught; 

Perchance their grandeur had my spirit led 
Yo higher strains, with nobler meanings fraught. 

But thon, O ever-green and ever-blooming sod! 

Thou art, even as the hills, a thought of God; 

Teach all thy varied language unto me: 

From thee I sprang—my fame must spring from thee!” 


He learned jts every aspect: morning dim, 
With all her cloudy tents encamping there; 

And noon, with fiery splendors, seemed to him 
To lend an eqnal charm that made it fair; 

Till far the horizon flamed with Tyrian dyes, 

And overhead the deep and solemn eyes 

Of bending constellations came to brood 

O’er its far-spreading world of solitude. 


To him its untamed winds their vigor brought— 
A sense of growing freedom and of power; 

Its wreathing mists his finest faneies wrought, 
Feeding his soul not less than blade and flower; 

And not a little bird could sway and swing 

On some tall, wind-swept sheath, and joyous sing, 

But had some note for him, some tender wiles, 

That won for his poor copy tears and smiles. 


And when some gorgeous blossom from its green— 
Lily or orehid—sprang, unnamed and wild, 
Magnificent as some barbaric queen, 
Dazzling the eyes that on her beauty smiled, 
He felt a joy akin to theirs who near 
The beckoning shore of some new hemisphere: 
For never bard, with tuneful voice or pen, 
Had praised its perfect loveliness till then. 


And soon the prairie loved him—filled his song 
With long-nnuttered dreams of her great heart; 
And cried: ‘*My poet, do me not the wrong 
To think I can no deeper tones impart 
Than those my careless flowers and grasses teach! 
I have a thought as worthy noble speech 
As any mountain trumpet ever blew 
To Greek immortals when the world was new. 
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‘© sweep from northern frost to southern sea, 
And through my broad domain no barriers stand 

To fenee from each my eities, mingling free, 
Whom my great river binds with silver band. 

No monntain-loeked Areadia here ean keep 

ler festal days, while Sparta’s children weep— 

From Minnesota to Louisiane 

One wave must murmur tones Ameriean. 


‘‘Therefore in me shall broader thought find room, 
Far-reaehing syimpathies, and toleranee rare; 

All genial impulse eome to fuller bloom . 
In my indulgent soil, my generous air. 

Here hall and eot shall share my equal sun; 

A nobler type of nations be begun; 

And petty interests, bound to state and clan, 

Shall widen into one—the weal of man. 


‘Grand were those luys of early poets born; 
The embattled steep, the eastle, and the tower, 
Tleroes that looked ou weaker hearts with seorn, 
Were theirs to sing; theirs was the Age of Power. 
But I, who welcome millions to my breast— 
Who give the hungry food, the homeless rest— 
Can teach thy lyre a song all songs above: 
Mine is the newer day—the Age of Love.” 


This strain he sang through many changing keys; 

Through him the Plain’s unfettered spirit spoke, 
Till, swelling upward on the southern breeze, 

The eall to battle on its silence: broke, 
When War’s swift sommons spread its fieree alarms 
Throngh all its golden harvest-fields and farms, 
And o’er its green phalanxes, prostrate bent, 
The blne-reobed legions, lightly marehing, went. 

Uy 


Ah! then he thought no more of theme nor rhyme; 
The very echoes taught an utteranee grand— 

The indignation, saered and sublime, 
Of men who rose to save a father-land ; 

The glorious youth who laid their youth aside, 

And at the stormy front as veterans died ; 

The tender mothers who fonnd strength to say 

The words that parted them and Joy for aye; 


And they that, languishing in mortal pain, 
Tn lonely wards saw day’s last sun grow dim, 
Or their life’s star in hopeless prisons wane, 
Not less heroie seemed nor fair to him, 
Than Greek to Greek opposed, or Trojan lord, 
Or Roman falling on a stainless sword: 
Their lives no duller shone, their deeds not less, 
That his own time they would illume and bless. 


He did not need to seareh the mouldy Past 
For names of shadowy heroes long. approved ; 
Sweet eyes where Roland’s fate no gloom had east— 
That Bayard’s story had but little moved— 
Grew dim o’er lines that praised, with mournful pride, 
Hiim who at Bethel or Atlanta died; 
And full hearts blessed him in whose verse were read 
The shining acts of the beloved dead. 


So in his eountry’s love he grew; his life 
Innobling hers, from her reeeived its erown. 

To thoughts with whieh her myriad homes were rife 
He gave a voice and answer; his renown— 

The deep, spontaneous homage of her heart— 

Was of her greatness evermore a part; 

And those bright blooms that first he gave to fame 

¥or evermore went murmuring his name. 


CHARLES LAnpor. 
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a ] WISH you wouldn’t eall the child ‘Li,’” 
said my mother; “it jars upon every 
nerve in my body. She was christened Lily.” 
“‘Vily!” mimicked my father, and laughed 
uproariously ; ‘a nice-looking lily she is!” 

My poor mother made no reply; she could 
not refuse to acknowledge that the name was 
entirely unsuited to the gaunt, gawky girl of 
fifteen that buttered her father’s bread with a 
hand almost as brown and brawny as his own. 

‘Not but that she suits me well enough,” 
added my father, as he noted a hot flush leap 
into my face. ‘‘I’d rather have you as you 
are, my girl, than any lily of them all. You 
know they toil not, neither do they spin, and 
that kind of thing wouldn’t suit a poor farmer 
like me.” 

My father patted me upon the shoulder as he 
went out into the field, but the riotous blood 
lingered in my face, and while washing the 
greasy dishes and pans that accumulate so rap- 
idly in a farm kitchen, I declared to myself 
that the lilies had a good time of it, and no 
wonder they were so pretty; they had nothing 
to do, and were arrayed gloriously every day. 
I decided that nothing could be more unjust 
than the way things were parceled out in this 
world, and slammed every individual plate, and 
rattled every pan, until mother called out that 
Twas ‘‘ driving her crazy.” 

Then father came in again; he looked tired 
and discouraged, and went with a weary step 
into the sitting-room, where mother lay upon 
the lounge, and Patience Clark, the dress- 
maker, droned on incessantly with the small 
news of the village. 

“Tt’s no use talkin’,” said father, ‘I can’t 
manage that team and plow the field alone ; it’s 
as much as a man can do to keep the plow in 
the ground with those stones and stubbles, let 
alone guidin’ that skittish mare.” 

‘¢Warmin’s poor work nowadays, Mr. Ware,” 
said Patience Clark. 

“Tt never was any thing else that I can re- 
member,” said my mother. 

And my father, heaving a huge sigh, mur- 
mured under his breath, ‘‘Job’s comforters,” 
and came out into the kitchen again. 

“Ti,” he said, ‘I wish you were a boy.” 

“Bor the hundredth time, father.” 

“And yet I wouldn’t change you for a rude 
lad of your age; but there’s that pesky five- 
aere lot!” Then he sighed again. 

“Father,” said I, flinging down the dish- 
towel, “I can drive the horses, and you shall 
plow; wait a minute, and Tll get my sun-bon- 
net.” 

Father laughed at the idea, then he refused 
outright ; but seeing me tie my sun-bonnet and 
let down my sleeves, a ray of hope lighted up 
his face; then he said, ‘‘ What will your mo- 
ther say?” 

“She won’t know any thing about it, and 
Martha ‘ll be through with her washing and 
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can finish up the dishes.” I started ont to the 
field, and father followed me to the furrow, 
where the skittish mare was quietly chewing a 
bit of loose harness. I picked up the reins and 
father the plow-handle, and away we went 
eheerily. ‘The mare was used to my voice, and 
was gentle as a kitten. Iwas thinking what a 
nice breeze there was, aud how pretty the ap- 
ple-blossoms looked, when suddenly a voice 
called to us from the fence: 

“Hallo, Mr. Ware! That's tough work for 
a girl,” 

My father stopped the horses with a jerk. 

‘<T suppose ’tis,” he said; “but this pesky 
field, John, is so mortaé full of stones and stub- 
bles, and the eritter knows Li’s voice; but run 
in the house, Li—” 

‘*No, no, father, I ain’t a bit tired” Gwith an 
indignant look at John Bates). 

“Tet me try a hand at the plow, Mr. Ware, 
and do you drive a bit.” 

“Well, if you will, John,” said my father, 
resigning his plow, and taking the reins from 
my hand. “Run in the honse, Li, and rest.” 
T ran in the house, and this is the way I rested : 
I finished washing and wiping the dishes, fold- 
ed down the elothes, mopped up the kitchen, 
helped to milk six cows, made biscuit for tea, ~ 
set the table, eleared every thing away again, 
and helped Martha get things ready for an early 
breakfast, so that we could commence ironing 
early in the morning. I murmmred to my- 
self, ‘Why should we only toil, the roof and 
crown of things ?” and entered the sitting-room 
just in time to hear Patience Clark say, ‘‘ She 
was so glad Lily was a girl; that boys were 
worked to death upon a farm.” 

“Dear, dear!” sighed my mother, ‘‘ it’s im- 
possible to make Lily look graceful; but do 
slope the shoulders a little more, Miss Clark.” 

“Tf I do they} pucker and bag,” replied the 
dress-maker, ‘‘ for she’s as square as square can 
be.” 

‘¢She’s like her father,” said my mother. 
And finding they were not ready to try on my 
dress, I went out in the porch, where father was 
smoking his pipe. ¢ 

“ Softly!” he said. ‘‘ Look, Li, at that fel- 
low on the clothes-line!” At that moment a 


flood of music poured from the throat of a be- 


lated blackbird that rocked to and fro upon the 
rope before us; a robin was cheated into taking 
up the refrain, and the frogs commenced to 
thud, the moon climbed up in the wan sky, and 
father and I sat there silently for hours. At 
last he said, as we went into the house, “It’s a 
pretty place, Li; we must take eare of the 
farm.” And on his death-bed, four years 
later, his last words were, ‘‘Take eare of the 
farm, Li.” 

But how was a girl of nineteen to take care 
of a farm, an invalid mother, and a lame broth- 
er? ‘The place was in wretchedly poor con- 
dition; and my father had literally lost his 
strength and broken his heart in striving to 
clear off the mortgage. The dear old farm was 
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a ruin, in fact; and I used to think sometimes 
the very outside loveliness of it was a bitter 
moekery, Why were the tangled flowers so 
beautiful, and the gnarled old trecs so fanciful- 
ly fair? The ground was one mass of stones, 
and the trees bore the knottiest fruit that ever 
was seen; and, toil as you might, it seemed im- 
possible to get a living and pay the interest 
money, let alone the principal. ‘Then the part- 
ing with father was a bitter wrench. I felt as 
if there wasn’t much left to live for, until the 
night of the funeral, when little Dolph stole 
into my bed, poor little lambkin! Adolphus 
was a foolish name for him, too; but as I 
hugged my little brother in my arms, and 
quieted his wild sobbing, I vowed to myself 
that it was better, after all, I was not a lily; 
and that I would take care of mother and Dolph 
and the farm somehow. 

When Paticnce Clark was making up the 
mourning I heard her say somcthing to mother 
about ‘*book-learnin’” and ‘rooms in the vil- 
lage;” and I knew the meaning of it when 
mother stopped crying after supper, and grew 
quite cheerful over her cup of tea. 

‘*Lily,” she said, in her languid way, “my 
poor child, I trust there are happier days in 
store for us. Thanks to the education which I 
insisted upon your having, you may be able to 
take the place of Miss Gibbons at the village 
school. We will sell this wretched place, dear, 
and get rooms at the village.” 

My heart came up in my throat. 

Oh, mother!” I said; ‘‘ father told me to 
take care of the farm; and I should die cooped 
up in that hot room with a lot of dirty children!” 

My mother set down her cup of tca, went 
and lay upon the lounge, and commenced cry- 
ing again. 

“You'd rather be among cows and pigs than 
among yourfellow-creatures!” shesaid. ‘* You're 
like your father; and he never had any more sen- 
timent or feeling about him than a—a—cab- 
bage!” Father wasn’t coldin his grave! Iflung 
myself out of the room, and walked up to Pa- 
tience Clark, as she was wiping her hands on the 
rolling towel in the kitchen. 

‘* Listen here,” I said, setting my teeth hard ; 
‘* don’t put any more nonsense in mother’s head, 
if you please !” 

‘*Gracious powers! how you frightened me, 
Lily! I almost jumped out of my skin!” And 
she went into the sitting-room with rather a 
crestfallen air, 

But mother always had her way ; and I think 
we should have fallen into the groove Patience 
Clark had suggested but for a timely codicil 
that was found to father’s will. It left the place 
to Dolph, with only a life interest to mother, 
and five hundred dollars to me. The money 
was left with Lawyer Williams, at Wimbleton ; 
and he rode down the week after father died, 
and gave it into my hands. ‘‘T do not think 
you will spend it in furbelows,” he said; and 
there was something about him that inspired 
confidence. I was forlornly destitute of friends, 
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and completely governed by impulse. I told 
him all my projects about the farm ; and he list- 
ened to me with as much gravity as if I were 
consulting him upon a matter of law. When I 
had finished, he looked kindly upon my flushed 
and tear-stained face, and bade me be of good 
cheer, and not to mind about the mortgage— 
he would take care I was not troubled about 
that—and advised me to use my ready money 
in improving the place, suggesting the improve- 
ments in a way that led me to think agriculture 
was a part of law. Father died in midwinter; 
and when the spring came the place was busy 
with the hum of labor. The barn-yard was 
drained, a great muck-heap made from the ref- 
use of the stalls, six poor cows sold for two 
good ones—and on the fifteenth of June, when 
Iwas twenty years old, the place was blooming 
like arose, Had it not been for John Bates, my 
nearest neighbor, I should not have got along so 
well. 

We went shares with the five-aere lot, John 
Bates and I, and on this very fifteenth of June 
the plants were brought down, and every hand 
about the place busicd in setting them out. 
When we were putting in the last row, Dolph 
came running out to the field, and said that I 
was to come in directly, for Lawyer Williams 
was there, and Miss Gibbons, and they were to 
stay to tea, as it was my birthday. I started 
to my feet, and pushed back my sun-bonnet, 
and there, within a rod or two of us, was the 
prettiest creature that ever the eye rested upon. 
I thought, as I always did, when I saw her, that 
her name—Grace—was as suited to her as mine 
was unsuited to me, and I did not blame John 
for staring at her, open-mouthed, as she walked 
back with me to the house. 

** You'll stay too, John?” I said to my fellow- 
workman. Je nodded eheerfully. What an 
honest, bright, winsome face he had! 

But never before had I felt that sudden pang 
of discontent and envy. It was because I was 
tired as a girl could be, and felt begrimed with 
heat and dirt, and I did not blame mother for 
looking upon me with a sort of disgust, and 
bidding me go to my room and dress immedi- 
ately. 

The perfume of clean linén mingled with that 
of the June roses inmy room. ‘There was my 
pretty muslin dress. But I fidgeted before the 
glass, and tugged at my hair, pulling it out in 
huge tangles; but, tug as I might, I could not 
change its sombre brown to a rnddy gold—and 
a frown between the eyes is no beautifier. I 
declared inwardly I never would linger so long 
again over my dirty fields, nor toil so fiercely 
for what seemed to me then a wretched reward. 

This discontent was, however, of short dura- 
tion. Honest toil brings an cven temper, and 
adds hugely to the cheerfulness of one’s nature 
by promoting a good digestion. ‘Then, when I 
had put a ribbon about my neck, and smoothed 
the ugly wrinkle from my brow, I saw in the 
glass a rather comely face, after all, with niee 
brown eyes like my father’s. 
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I looked out of the window at my field, and 
John was putting in the very last plant. Tears 
of remorse sprang to my eyes. How could I 
have called it a dirty field, and unprofitable 
labor? Could any thing be prettier than the 
rich dark mould, and the rows of tender green ? 
No, not even eyes of heavenly blue, and hair 
of ruddiest gold! ‘There was something posi- 
tively beautiful to me about that cabbage-field, 
and I gazed upon it lovingly from my window, 
going over again in my mind the profit we 
hoped to gain from it, John Bates and I. So 
many thousand cabbages at so much a head. 
I think there is nothing nicer in the way of 
building castles than an agricultural one, one 
takes such a tangible delight in watching the 
structure grow day by day; then, even if it 
tumbles down ingloriously, are the delights of 
anticipation to be reckoned as nothing? 

I will not say that my step was light when 
I went down stairs; but my heart was at 
ease, and I made some of the lightest and 
flakiest of French biscuits for tea. Then I 
went into mother’s room to get down the china. 
Lawyer Williams and Miss Gibbons were saun- 
tering about the garden, and mother looked 
upon them with a frown. 

‘You don’t think it possible, Lily,” she said, 
“that old fool is caught by her pretty face ?” 

‘¢T shouldn't wonder, mother,” I replied; 
‘Cit is such a very pretty face.” 

*¢ And to think of your coming into the par- 
lor with that old sun-bounet hanging from your 
head, and your face in a blaze with heat! 
Why didn’t you slip up stairs quietly?” 

“*Tt’s the fault of the house, mother. I’m 
too substantial a figure to slip through stones 
and mortar. You know one has to pass through 
that way.” 

‘Yes, yes,” sighed my poor mother; ‘‘it’s 
such a miserably built old barn—not a conven- 
ience about it. But who, in the name of good- 
ness, is coming this way? Why, truly it zs that 
John Bates, with his hair all wet and curled, 
his face shining with soap-suds, and one of those 
queer linen coats on. What does he want, 
Lily?” 

“He wants his supper, I suppose,” I said, 
boldly, although I quaked inwardly. 

« And is he to get it here ?” she cried, raising 
her voice, and a flame of anger darting into her 
eyes. ‘Because if he is, please to send in my 
tea by Martha. I can not, in my state of 
health, eat with a man fresh from the fields. I 
endured it long enough with your poor father.” 

I whispered a kind of prayer in her ear, but 
she turned such an indignant look upon me that 
T retreated to the kitchen, and the currant jam 
wasn’t redder than my face when I found John 
Bates standing in the doorway whistling. I 
knew he must have heard every word that mo- 
ther said. And why did she object to him so 
bitterly ? He was surely as good as any of us, 
with honesty of purpose and manly worth writ- 
ten upon every line of his countenance. ‘There 
was a flush upon his cheek, and a latent fire 
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in his eye. I thought he was offended, and I 
could not say a word; but presently he turned 
to me with his cheery smile, and said, ‘‘ Have 
you any message for Wimbleton, Miss Lily? 
I’m going down to see about those oxen.” 

‘““N-now?” I stammered. Then, as he 
stepped off the sill, I added, ‘‘ You'll have sup- 
per first, John?” 

**JT think not, Miss Lily,” he replied; ‘‘it’s 
a nice ride by daylight, and I don’t remember 
ever seeing things look so fresh and green. 
There’s such a lot of wild roses down that way. 
I've often thought, Miss Lily, Rose would have 
been a prettier and better name for you—there’s 
such a bloom and sweetness about arose; and 
I never did care for lilies myself,” he added, 
with an involuntary glance at the loiterers in 
the garden. 

*¢ A cabbage rose, John?’ I said, laughingly. 

“A bramble rose, Lily,” he replied, coming 
close to me and lowering his voice; ‘‘such as 
grew in the garden of Eden.” Then he went 
away without even a biscuit, and out of sheer 
gratitude I stood looking after him, until the 
voice of Patience Clark, at my elbow, made me 
start. 

“Good gracious, Lily! why, I thought it 
was Martha! You'll spile that young man, 
sure as this world—he’'ll be as set up as—as—” 
she added, somewhat at a loss for a compari- 
son—‘‘as a peacock.” So Patience Clark took 
the place at the table that should have been 
poor John’s, and mother was scarcely able to 
cat a mouthful after all. The summer flitted 
by; the golden-rods and chrysanthemums were 
allin bloom. There never was a castle so sub- 
stantial as the one I built about the cabbages. 
Thave always thought a host of fairies guarded 
them and tilled them at night; while all about 
us there was rot and mildew, and the cabbages 
would neither head nor prosper, our field throve 
amazingly; and when all was done, and they 
were gathered and sold, I had a nice little sum 
to pay upon the mortgage. 

One day in October I went down to Wim- 
bleton, but Mr. Williams had been called to 
meet a client some distance in the country. 

“*Teil him Miss Ware called,” I said to the 
boy; and that night Mr. Williams rode up to 
the farm. Mother had grown weaker of late, 
and went to bed early, and Dolph and I sat 
croning over our books in the parlor, when a 
knock at the door startled ns. Ido not know 
why my heart beat so wildly, nor why I called 
to Dolph to run to the door. It was only Mr. 
Williams, and we sat down comfortably to chat 
together. I told him of my intention to pay 
him a little on the mortgage, and spoke glow- 
ingly of my cabbage-fields; he seemed to waive 
the matter aside, and turning to Dolph, asked, 
in quite a grave and formal manner, the lad’s 
permission to see me alone. Dolph gathered 
up his books and went out of the room. 

“A fine boy!” cried Mr. Williams; “and not 
so lame, I think, as he gets stronger.” 

Then I launched into a panegyric upon Dolph 
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that lasted half an hour, and still Mr. Williams 
listened gravely ; but when I paused a little, 
and felt like apologizing for my sisterly warmth, 
he approached the table near which I was sit- 
ting, and laying his hand upon mine, he said: 

“Tf have come here to-night, Miss Ware, to 
speak to you upon a subject that has lain near 
my heart for a long time—since I paid into your 
hands a certain sum of money, and became im- 
pressed with the rare dignity of your charac- 
ter, and your nobleness of heart. Can I hope 
you will not meet with disfavor the affection of 
oue so much older than yourself? Will you 
be my wife ?” 

I did not speak for a time, and when I found 
my voice I could say nothing but that I was 
very, very grateful, but could not leave the 
farm. 

“Well, but, Miss Lily, if that is your only 
objection, perhaps there might be a compro- 
mise arranged. You know I have already a 
hold upon the farm. Can we not fit it up for 
a country seat? You shall have the planning 
of the improvements,” he added, cheerfully ; 
‘‘and your brother, when he is old enough, 
shall study law.” 

“Oh, Mr. Williams!” I cried, in affright, 
“do not speak loud, I beg of you! if my mo- 
ther, if Dolph, should hear you, they would 
make me consent, and—and—” here I broke 
down, and fell into a passion of weeping. 

‘¢What is this, Lily, my child?” he said, his 
face lightmg up with a kindly feeling that be- 
came it well. ‘‘Is there any other reason for 
your repugnance ? Speak frankly, Lily, and let 
me be your friend, if nothing more.” 

‘¢T shall be so glad to have you for a friend,” 
Isaid, reaching out my hands tohim; ‘but I’m 
so sorry, for Dolph and mother, that I can’t be 
more to you.” 

“‘Well, Dolph shall study law, in any case, 
my dear—” 

‘« And don’t tell my mother!” I said. 

‘No, indeed,” he replied, smiling; and bid- 
ding me a kindly good-by, he went away. 
When I heard the door close I laid my head 
upon the table, only wanting to be alone and 
think; but suddenly a cold hand was placed 
upon my shoulder, shaking mc with spasmodic 
energy. Ilooked up: there stood my mother, 
her face pale and wild, her great hollow eycs 
seeking and searching my face. 

“Tell me,” she gasped; ‘‘is it all right—are 
you—to be—his wife?” 

‘¢Oh, mother!” 

Speak!” she cried; ‘‘you have not dared 
refuse him ?” 

I buried my head in my hands upon the ta- 
ble, and fairly trembled as I murmured “yes,” 

‘The richest man in Wimbleton!” cried my 
mother, beside herself with rage and disap- 
pointment—‘‘a gentleman! And you, selfish, 
ungrateful wretch that you are—you will see 
me die in this place when you have it in your 


and looking upon me with savage earnestness ; 
‘<T will go to my bed and never leave it, I will 
neither eat nor drink, if you refuse this man.” 

‘¢But I have refused him, mother!” 

“Then call him back again, say that you 
did not know your mind; he will think it a 
girlish freak, and be all the fonder of you. 
Oh, Lily,” she cried, sinking on her knees at 
my feet, ‘‘do not throw away your life as I did 
mine, and regret it ever afterward; do not bury 
yourself with a clodhopper on a farm, and wear 
your life out in useless remorse, for I will die, 
I tell you. Oh, say that you will marry him, 
that I shall live onee more in luxury and case, 
I will never get up till you grant my prayer!” 

“¢{ will, mother, I will!” 

‘God bless you, dear!” said my poor mo- 
ther, and I helped her to bed. How could my 
mother bid God to bless me? I went to my 
room, but not to bed. I walked to and fro, 
thinking, thinking; but think as I might, the 
clodhopper and the farm resolved themselves 
into the garden of Eden, a tender manly Adam, 
and I, the Eve to my husband of all that was 
desirable in sweetness and bloom; and the 
days seemed to lengthen themselves before 
me into a paradise of honest toil and happy 
pleasure, while that other choice of luxury and 
ease pictured itself gloomily before me. I rc- 
membered well the great dreary house in Wim- 
bleton, the mould-smelling, chintz-covered fur- 
niture, the stone-paved yard; I saw myself 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring 
sumptuously every day; and yet, and yet—alas, 
that women should be so different and fate so 
adverse! But there was my mother; she had 
resolved to die if I refused, and she always 
would have her way. In the early dawn I 
went down among the sweet-brier that grew 
about my father’s grave; he was only a clod- 
hopper himself, and could understand my sor- 
row. Dolph had grown fond lately of wearing 
fine clothes and spending his time in study; 
then he was delicate—a little lame. Well, it 
was all over. I went down to Wimbleton that 
very day and told Mr. Williams all that had 
happened. 

“Tf you'll kindly forget what occurred last 
night, I will do my best to please you,” I said, 
as if applying for a situation. 

“My dear Lily,” he said, “although I seem 
old to you I have kept a young, warm heart, 
and I do not know whether to laugh or cry 
about you.” 

* Oh, do not laugh, Sir,” I said. 

“ And I will not cry,” he replied. ‘‘ Well, 
it is settled, then; do you go home, my dear, 
and I will come up and see you in the course 
of aweek. May God bless you, darling!” He 
laid his hand caressingly upon my head, and 
somehow I liked his blessing. 

As I rode home I let the reins fall npon my 
pony’s neck, and strove to think that, in making 
mother and Dolph happy, I should gain con- 


power to give me life and happiness. Listen tentment for myself; but the day seemed gray 
to mc, Lily,” she cried, coming nearer to me! and dead, and it was so strange when I reached 
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the lane that John Bates should be waiting 
there with sueh a bright, hopeful smile upon 
his winsome face. 

“Come, Lily,” he said, ‘‘let the boy take 
the pony in, and do you come with me a bit— 
lye something to say to you.” 

We walked a long way, I think, without ut- 
tering a word; then he turned suddenly and 
spoke: 

‘¢You know well what I wanted to say to 
you, Lily, my darling, my sweet wild rose; I 
loved you when you were a child, and I helped 
plow the five-acre lot with your father; and 
since we've planted it in those dear old cab- 
bages, you have grown unspeakably dear to 
me. Say, my fellow-worker, my dearest and 
best, shall we be partners for life ?” 

‘“‘ How can you be so cruel?” I cried; ‘“‘you 
know my mother would never hear to sueh a 
thing !”’ 

‘¢Cruel!” he repeated ; ‘‘your mother! Your 
don’t mean to say you are not to be my wife? 
Lily, you love me?” 

‘**Oh, John,” I said, and clung trembling to 
his arm. 

. ©Speak, Lily,” he said; and I told him all, 

‘‘T can not let her die, John,” I cried, ‘‘T 
can not let her die.” 

“There, let us speak no more fora time. I 
ean. yet be strong, and hold you for my friend. 
May I not, Lily ?” 

“Until death,” I whispered, and said no 
more. We were walking up the woodland 
path, the wind whistling through the great 
gaunt trees, and the ground inehes deep in fallen 
leaves; the night was growing wild and chill, 
and great black elouds hovered in the cold sky. 
We had scarcely reached home when a tempest 
of storm swept over the eountry. 

At last went tobed. ‘‘ Dolph, dear Dolph,” 
I said, creeping up to his warm little body, 
“love me, dear, won’t you? J am so lonely, 
Dolph, so lonely and sad !” 

‘¢ Don’t crowd so, sis,” said the little fellow, 
rubbing his eyes; ‘‘I say, I’m getting too big 
to sleep with you, I think.” 

My poor mother grew weaker day by day; 
and, strive as she might, she was unable to leave 
her bed, save for an hour or two in the middle 
of the day; but the news of my engagement 
had been industriously spread, and my mo- 
ther received the villagers’ congratulations with 
haughty satisfaction. ‘There was also a very 
pereeptible change in the relations that had 
existed between mother and the dress-maker; 
but Patienee Clark insisted upon her old free- 
dom of speech, 

‘I’m powerful glad,” she said, one day, 
“that Lily’s set herself in a butter-tub. I 
was afraid there onc time she’d throw herself 
away.” 

‘‘Are you speaking of my daughter?” said 
my mother. 

‘‘ Why, of eourse. Who should I be speakin’ 
abont, I’d like to know?” 

“¢ Please to speak respectfully, then,” said my 


mother; ‘and don’t cut those ruffles straight. 
I see by the fashion-plates they’re all made 
bias,” 

I thought Patience Clark would have burst 
with indignation. She looked at my mother, 
and her pale bluc eyes grew almost bloodshot. 

‘“‘Highty, tighty!” she cried at last; “cut 
them for yourself!” And she threw scissors 
and silk on the floor, ‘‘And Pll have you to 
know, Miss Ware, I am as good as you any 
day in the week, and a deal better on Sun- 
days; and I'll talk as J please, and work as I 
please, and I'll not be ordered about by any 
body, let alone a skeleton like you!” 

She flouneed out of the house, leaving my 
poor mother disconsolate with her flounces and 
furbelows. 

No dress-maker eould be found for a week: 
and whether it was that the excitement of pre- 
paring the wedding finery had kept her up, or 
the scorn of the dress-maker had preyed upon 
her mind—wwhatever might have been the cause, 
at the end of a fortnight my poor mother died. 

‘¢Oh, mother,” I eried, reproachfully, ‘‘ you 
promised to live!” 

‘¢Haven’t I tried hard enough?” she said, 
catehing my hands in hers. ‘‘ Remember your 
promise, Lily. You won't break it because ’m 
not here ?” 

‘No, no,” Isaid. And she replied, quickly: 

‘Tt ll be a comfort to me to know you and 
Dolph are gentlefolks. As for me, I never 
did have things as I wanted them.” ‘Then 
she turned her face to the wall, What differ- 
ence could it make in heaven, pray? Are they 
not all gentlefolks there? 

The night after the funeral Dolph went home 
with Mr. Williams, and I was alone walking 
to and fro in the parlor. Suddenly the door 
opened, and in walked John Bates, looking thin 
and gaunt as a speetre. 

“Tell me,” he said, walking over to me, and 
looking at me with great wistfulness in his eyes, 
“¢ did she relent when she was dying? Did she 
leave happiness to you and to me?” 

‘No, no, John; I promised her again when 
she was dying. I promised, and I must obey.” 

I held up my hands to keep him off, but he 
caught me in his arms and kissed me savagely. 

‘¢Good-by,” he said. 

“Oh, why good-by? Where are you going, 
John ?” 

“JT don’t know,” he said; ‘‘to the devil, I 
think.” And kissing me again, he went away. 

I sat with my head in my hands for an hour. 
I never stirred when I heard the tramp of a 
horse and a knock at the door, nor raised my 
head when Mr. Williams entered. 

‘¢My poor darling,” he said, and endeavored 
to take my hand. I drew it away rudely. 

“You can not surely,” I said, raising my 
head, ‘‘speak of love to me now, or think of 
marriage so soon after my mother’s death ?” 

“J do not think of marriage at all, my dear,” 
he replied. “That is all over now between you 
and me, Lily,” he said, suddenly, taking my 
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hands inhis, ‘‘ Do you love another as I would 
fain you had loved me? Answer frankly, dear, 
and do not fear. I am too fond of you to cause 
you useless pain.” 

A. thrill shot through my heart. Then I re- 
membered my promise to the dying, and grew 
cold with fear and dread. 

“Oh, I must marry you, Sir,” I said, and 
told him all. 

‘¢Well, my dear,” he said, ‘‘mine was a fool- 
ish dream at the best, and I will endeavor to 
make up to you for the sorrow I have unwit- 
tingly caused. You shall let the poor rich man 
go, and marry the rich poor man.” 

*¢Oh no, Sir,” I said; ‘*I dare not.” 

“‘But then, if not your true love, who will 
you marry?” 

“You, Mr. Williams.” 

“Twill not have you. 
will e’en run away to be rid of you. 
for Europe in a week.” 

** But my mother.” 

“You have done all that a daughter could. 
I say I will not marry you, but I will strive and 
make you and Dolph gentlcfolks.” 

Then the warm, happy tears drenched his 
hands. I threw my arms about hisneck. ‘ My 
dear, dear friend !” I said. j 

He grew a little pale, and kissing my brow, 
he went away. 

Now, John’s strip of land joined mine, and I 
could see the glimmer of light from his kitchen 
window. I ran out the door, and across the 
cabbage - field, my feet sinking in the damp 


Come, if you persist, I 
TI will sail 


earth, my shoes filling with dirt and stones. 
At last I reached the kitchen door. For a mo- 
ment my heart failed me. John had no one 
but his old blind father; but I was afraid some 
of the workmen might be about. I opened the 
door softly. Old Mr. Bates sat fast asleep in 
his chair, and John sat gazing into the smoul- 
dering embers on the hearth. 

I stole up behind him; but he divined that 
I was there, and starting up, he met me half- 
way. 

“‘T was afraid you were gone, John,’ I said, 
with a great sob in my voice. 

“Gone ?” he echoed. 

**Yes, gone somewhere; but I—don’t choke 
me, John.” 

“Speak, then, quickly! 
brought you here?” 

“Why, Mr. Williams says he won’t marry 
me; that nothing can induce him to; that he’ll 
run away to Europe first. Will you, John?” 

“What's the matter, my lad?” said Mr, 
Bates, awaking. ‘‘ You'll break my heart, as 
well as your own, if yon go on in that way.” 

‘*Tt’s with happiness, father, this time; and 
here’s Lily, mine at last!” 

“*God bless her!” said Mr. Bates. And He 
has blessed me. Dolph has become a great 
swell; but all Mr. Williams could do, he couldn’t 
make gentlefolks out of John and me. Although 
he gave us the finest place in the county for a 
wedding gift, and suggested a fancy farm of 
fruit, and all that, John and I prefer to raise 
cabbages. You see we are only clodhoppers. 


My God! what 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
A LETTER TO THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
Wart X. 


"ie natural position of woman is clearly, 
to a limited degrec, a subordinate one. 
Snch it has always been throughout the world, 
in all ages, and in many widely different con- 
ditions of society. There are three conclusive 
reasons why we should expect it to continue so 
for the future. 

First, Woman in natural physical strength 
is so greatly inferior to man that she is en- 
tirely in his power, quite incapable of self-de- 
fense, trusting to his generosity for protection. 
In savage life this great superiority of physical 
strength makes man the absolute master, wo- 
man the abject slave. And, although every 
successive step in civilization lessens the dis- 
tance between the sexes, and renders the situa- 
tion of woman safer and easier, still, in no state 
of society, however highly cultivated, has per- 
fect equality yet existed. ‘This difference in 


. (Norzr.—We have printed this Letter, which will be 
continned in our next Number, not as an expression 
of our own views, but simply as the plea of an earnest 
and thoughtful Christian woman addressed to her 
fellow-couutrywomen.—Epitor or Harrer.] 


physical strength must, in itself, always prevent 
such perfect equality, since woman is compelled 
every day of her life to appeal to man for pro- 
tection, and for support. 

Secondly. Woman is also, though in a very 
much less degree, inferior to man in intellect. 
The difference in this particular may very prob- 
ably be only a consequence of greater physical 
strength, giving greater power of endurance and 
increase of force to the intellectual faculty con- 
nected with it. In many cases, as between 
the best individual minds of both sexes, the 
difference is no doubt very slight. ‘There have 
been women of a very high order of genius; there 
have been very many women of great talent; 
and, as regards what is commonly called clever- 
ness, a general quickness and clearness of mind 
withiu limited bounds, the number of clever wo- 
men may possibly have been even larger than 
that of clever men. But, taking the one infal- 
lible rule for our guide, judging of the tree 
by its fruits, we are met by the fact that the 
greatest achievements of the race in every field 
of intellectual culture have been the work of 
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man. It is true that the advantages of intel- 

lectual education have been, until recently, very 

generally on the side of man; had those ad-| 
vantages been always equal, women would no 

doubt have had much more of success to record. 

But this same fact of inferiority of education 

becomes in itself one proof of the existence of | 
a certain degree of mental inequality. What | 
has been the cause of this inferiority of educa- 

tion? Why has not woman educated herself 

in past ages, as man has done? Is it the op- 

position of man, and the power wliich physical 

strength gives him, which have been the im-| 
pediments? Tad these been the only obsta- 
cles, and had that gencral and entire equality 
of intellect existed between the sexes, which 
we find proclaimed to-day by some writers, and 
by many talkers, the genius of women would 
have opened a road through these and all other 
difficulties much more frequently than it has 
yet done, At this very hour, instead of de- 
fending the intellect of women, just half our 
writing aud talking would be required to de- 
fend the intellect of men. But, so long as 
woman, as a sex, has not provided for herself 
the same advanced intellectual education to 
the same extent as men, and so long as inferi- 
ority of intellect in man has never yet in thou- 
sands of years been gravely discussed, while 
the inferiority of intellect in woman has becn 
during the same period generally admitted, we 
are compelled to believe there is some founda- 
tion for this last opinion. The extent of this| 
difference, the interval that exists between the 
sexes, the precise degree of inferiority on the 


part of women, will probably never be satisfac- 
torily proved. 

Believing then in the greater physical powers 
of man, and in his superiority, to a limited ex- 
tent, in intellect also, as two sufficient reasons 
for the natural subordination of woman as a 
sex, we have yet a third reason for this subor- 
dination. Christianity can be proved to be the 
safest and highest ally of man’s nature, physic- 
al, moral, and intellectual, that the world has 
yet known, It protects his physical nature at 
every point by plain, stringent rules of general 
temperance and moderation. To his moral 
nature it gives the pervading strength of health- 


ful purity. To his intellectual nature, while on 
one hand it enjoins full development and vigor- 
ous action, holding out to the spirit the highest 
conceivable aspirations, on the other it teaches 
the invaluable lessons of a wise humility. ‘This 
grand and holy religion, whose whole action is 
healthful, whose restraints are all blessings—this 
gracious religion, whose chief precepts are the 
love of God and the love of man—this same 
Christianity confirms the subordinate position 
of woman, by allotting to man the headship in 
plain language and by positive precept. No 
system of philosophy has ever yet worked out 
in behalf of woman the practical results for 
good which Christianity has conferred on her, 
Christianity has raised woman from slavery and 
made her the thoughtful eompanion of man; it 
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finds her the mere toy, or the victim of his pas- 
sions, and it places her by his side, his truest 
friend, his most faithful counselor, his helpmeet 
in every worthy and honorable task, It pro- 
tects her far more effectually than any other 
system. It cultivates, strengthens, elevates, 
purifies all her highest endowments, and holds 
out to her aspirations the most sublime for that 
future state of existence, where precious rewards 
are promised to every faithful discharge of duty, 
even the most humble. But, while conferring 
on her these priceless blessings, it also enjoins 
the submission of the wife to the husband, and 
allots a subordinate position to the whole sex 
while here on earth. No woman calling her- 
self a Christian, acknowledging her duties as 
such, can, therefore, consistently deny the obli- 
gation of a limited subordination laid upon her 
by her Lord and His Church. 

From these three chief considerations—the 
great inferiority of physical strength, a very 
much less and undefined degree of inferiority 
in intellect, and the salutary teachings of the 
Christian faith—it follows that, to a limited 
degree, varying with circumstances, and always 
to be marked out by sound reason and good 
feeling, the subordination of woman, as a sex, 
is inevitable. 

This subordination onee established, a dif- 
ference of position, and a consequent difference 
of duties, follow as a matter of course. There 
imust, of necessity, in such a state of things, be 
certain duties inalienably connected with the 
position of man, others inalienably connected 
with the position of woman. Yor the one to 
assume the dutics of the other becomes, first, an 
act of desertion, next, an act of usurpation. For 
the man to discharge worthily the duties of his 
own position becomes his highest merit. For 
the woman to discharge worthily the duties of 
her own position becomes her highest merit. To 
be noble the man must be manly. To be noble 
the woman must be womanly. Independently 
of the virtues required equally of both sexes, 
such as trnth, uprightness, candor, fidelity, hon- 
or, we look in man for somewhat more of wis- 
dom, of vigor, of courage, from natural endow- 
ment, combined with enlarged action and ex- 
perience. In woman we look more especially 
for greater purity, modesty, patience, grace, 
sweetness, tenderness, refinement, as the con- 
sequences of a finer organization, in a proteet- 
ed and sheltered position. That state of soci- 
ety will always be the most rational, the sound- 
est, the happiest, where each sex conscientious- 
ly discharges its own duties, without intruding 
on those of the other. 

It is true that the world has often seen in- 
dividual women called by the manifest will of 
Providence to positions of the highest authori- 
ty, to the thrones of rulers and sovereigns. 
And many of these women have discharged 
those duties with great intellectual ability and 
great success. It is rather the fashion now 
among literary men to depreciate Queen Eliza- 
beth andher government, But it is elear that, 
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whatever may have been her errors—and no 
doubt they were grave—she still appears in 
the roll of history as one of the best sovereigns 
not only of her own house, but of all the dynas- 
ties of England. Certainly she was in every 
way a better and a more successful ruler than 
her own father or her own brother-in-law, and 
better also than the Stuarts who filled her 
throne at a later day. Catherine of Russia, 
though most unworthy as a woman, had a force 
of intellectual ability quite beyond dispute, and 
which made itself felt in every department of her 
government. Isabella I. of Spain gave proof 
of legislative and executive ability of the very 
highest order; she was not only one of the 
purest and noblest, but also, considering the 
age to which she belonged, and the obstacles in 
her way, one of the most skillful sovereigns the 
world has ever seen. Her nature was full of 
clear intelligence, with the highest moral and 
physical conrage. She was in every way a 
better ruler than her own husband, to whom 
she proved nevertheless an admirable wife, act- 
ing independently only where clear principle 
was at stake. ‘The two great errors of her 
reign, the introduction of the Inquisition and 
the banishment of the Jews, must be charged 
to the confessor rather than to the Queen, and 
these were errors in which her husband was as 
closely involved as herself. On the other hand, 
some of the best reforms of her reign originated 
in her own mind, and were practically carried 
out under her own close personal supervision. 
Many other skillful female rulers might be 
named. And it is not only in civilized life 
and in Christendom that woman has shown 
herself wise in governing; even among the 
wildest savage tribes they have appeared, occa- 
sionally, as leaders and rulers. ‘This is a sin- 
gular fact. It may be proved from the history 
of this continent, and not only from the early 
records of Mexico and Cuba and Hayti, but 
also from the reports of the earliest navigators 
on our own coast, who here and there make 
mention incidentally of this or that female 
chief orsachem. But a fact far more impress- 
ive and truly elevating to the sex also appears 
on authority entirely indisputable. While wo- 
men are enjoined by the Word of God to refrain 
from public teaching in the Church, there have 
been individual women inclnded among the 
Prophets, speaking under the direct influence 
of the Most Holy Spirit of God, the highest 
dignity to which human nature can attain. 
But all these individual cases, whether polit- 
ical or religious, have been exceptional. The 
lesson to be learned from them is plain. We 
gather naturally from these facts, what may be 
learned also from other sources, that, while the 
positions of the two sexes are as such distinct, 
the one a degree superior, the other a degree in- 
ferior, the difference between them is limited—it 
is not impassable in individual cases, The two 
make up but one species, one body politic and 
religious. There are many senses besides mar- 
riage in which the two are one. 


It is the right | 


hand and the left, both belonging to one body, 
moved by common feeling, guided by common 
reason. ‘The left hand may at times be re- 
quired to do the work of the right, the right to 
act as the left. Even in this world there are 
oceasions when the last are first, the first last, 
without disturbing the general order of things. 
These exeeptional cases temper the general rule, 
but they can not abrogate that rule as regards 
the entire sex. Man learns from them not to 
exaggerate his superiority—a lesson very often 
needed. And woman learns from them to 
connect self-respect and dignity with true hu- 
mility, and never, under any circumstances, to 
sink into the mere tool and toy of man—a les- 
son equally important. 

Such until the present day has been the gen- 
eral teaching and practice of Christendom, 
where, under a mild form, and to a limited 
point, the subordination of woman has been a 
fact clearly established. But this teaching we 
are now called upon to forget, this practice we 
are required to abandon. We have arrived at 
the days foretold by the Prophet, when ‘‘knowl- 
edge shall be increased, and many shall run to 
and fro.” The intellectual progress of the 
race during the last half century has indeed 
been great. But admiration is not the only 
feeling of the thoughtful mind when observing 
this striking advanee in intellectual acquire- 
ment. We see that man has not yet fully 
mastered the knowledge he has acquired. He 
runs to and fro. He rushes from one extreme 
to the other. How many chapters of modern 
history, both political and religious, are full of 
the reeords of this mental vacillation of our 
race, of this illogical and absurd tendeney to 
pass from one extreme to the point farthest 
from it! 

An adventurous party among us, weary of 
the old paths, is now eagerly proclaiming the- 
ories and doctrines entirely novel on this im- 
portant subject. The Emancipation of Woman 
is the name chosen by its advoeates for this 
movement. ‘They rejcet the idea of all sub- 
ordination, even in the mildest form, with ut- 
ter scorn. They claim for woman absolute 
soeial and political equality with man. And 
they seek to secure these points by conferring 
on the whole sex the right of the elective fran- 
chise, female suffrage being the first step in 
the unwieldy revolutions they aim at bringing 
about. ‘These views are no longer confined to 
a small seet. They challenge our attention at 
every turn. We meet them in soeiety; we read 
them in the public prints; we hear of them in 
grave legislative asscmblies, in the Congress of 
the Republic, in the Imperial Parliament of 
Great Britain. The time has come when it is 
necessary that all sensible and conscientious 
men and women should make up their minds 
clearly on a subject bearing upon the future 
condition of the entire race. 

There is generally more than one influetce 
at work in all publie movements of importanee. 
The motive power in sueh cases is very seldom 
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So it has been with the question of fe- 
The abuses inflicted on woman 


simple. 
male suffrage. 


by legislation, the want of sufficient protection | 


for her interests when confided to man, are gen- 
erally asserted by the advocates of female suf- 
frage as the chief motives for a change in the 
laws which withhold from her the power of 
yoting. But it is also considered by the friends 
of the new movement that to withhold the suf 
frage from half the race is an inconsistency in 
American politics ; that suffrage is an inaliena- 
ble right, universal in its application; that wo- 
men are consequently deprived of a great nat- 
ural right when denied the power of voting. 
A third reason is also given for this proposed 
change in our political constitution. It is as- 
serted that the entire sex would be greatly cle- 
vated in intellectual and moral dignity by such 
a course; and that the effect on the whole race 
would therefore be most advantageous, as the 
increased influence of woman in public affairs 
would purify politics, and elevate the whole 
tone of political life. Here we have the reason 
for this movement as advanced by its advocates. 
These are the points on which they lay the most 
stress : 

First. The abuse of legislative power in man, 
by oppressing the sex. 

Secondly. The inalienable natural right of 
woman to vote; and imperatively so in a coun- 
try where universal suffrage is a great political 
principle. 

Thirdly. The elevation of the sex, and the 
purification of polities through their influence. 

Tet us consider each of these points sepa- 
rately. 

First. The abuse of legislative power by man 
in the oppression of woman. 

In some countries of Europe much of wrong 
is still done to woman, at the present day, by old 
laws owing their existence to a past state of 
things, and which have not yet been repealed 
or modified to suit existing circumstances. But 
we are writing now to American women, and, 
instead of the evils existing in the other hemi- 
sphere, we are looking at a very different state 
of society. Let us confine ourselves, therefore, 
to the subject as it affects ourselves. 

To go into all the details which might be 
drawn together from the statute books of the 
different States of the Union bearing on this 
point, and to do them full justice, would require 
yolumes. Such a course is not necessary. The 
question can be decided with truth and justice 
on genéral principles —on generally admitted 
facts. We admit, then, that in some States— 
perhaps in all—there may be laws in which the 
natural and acquired rights of woman have not 
been fairly considered; that in some cases she 
has needed more legal protection and more priv- 
ileges than she has yet received. But while 
this admission is made, attention is at the same 
time demanded for a fact inseparably connected 
with it; namely, the marked and generous liber- 
ality which American men have thus far shown 
in the considerate care and protection they 


have, as a general rule, given to thc interests 
of women. In no country, whether of ancicnt 
or modern times, have women had less to com- 


‘plain of in their treatment by man than in 


America, This is no rhetorical declamation ; 
it is the simple statement of an undeniable fact. 
It is a matter of social history. Since the days 
of early colonial life to the present hour—or, in 
other words, during the last two hundred and 
fifty years—such has been the general course 
of things in this country, The hardest tasks 
have been taken by man, and a gencrous ten- 


derness has been shown to women in many of 
the details of social life, pervading all classes 
of society, to a degrce beyond what is customary 
even in the most civilized countries of Europe. 
Taking these two facts together—that certain 
abuses still exist, that certain laws and regula- 
tions need changing, and that, as a general 
rule, American women have thus far been treat- 
ed by their countrymen with especial consider- 
ation, in a legal and in a social sense—the infer- 
ence becomes perfectly plain. A formidable 
and very dangerous social revolution is not 
needed to correct remaining abuses. Any rev- 
olution aiming at upsetting the existing relations 
of the sexes—trelations going back to the earliest 
records and traditions of the race—can not be 
called less than formidable and dangerous. Let 
women make full use of the influences already 
at their command, and all really needed changes 
may be effected by means both sure and safe— 
means already thoroughly tried. ‘Let them use 
all the good sense, all the information, all the 
eloquence, and, if they please, all the wit, at 
their command when talking over these abuses 
in society. Let them state their views, their 
needs, their demands, in conscientiously writ- 
ten papers. Let them appeal for aid to the 
best, the wisest, the most respected men of the 
country, and the result is certain. Choose any 
one real, existing abuse as a test of the honesty 
and the liberality of American men toward the 
women of the country, and we all know before- 
hand what shall be the result.* If husbands, 
fathers, brothers, are ready any day to shed 
their heart’s blood for our personal defense in 


* There is an injustice in the present law of guard- 
ianship in the State of New York, which may be named 
as one of those abuses which need reformation. A wo- 
man can not now, in the State of New York, appoint 
a guardian for her child, even though its father be 
dead. The authority for appointing a guardian other- 
wise than by the courts is derived from the Revised 
Statutes, p. 1, title 3, chapter 8, part 2, and that passage 
gives the power to the father only. The mother is not 
named. It has beeu decided in the conrts that a mo- 
ther cau not make this appointment—12 Howards Prac- 
tical Reports, 582. This is certainly very unjust and 
very nnwise. But let any dozen women of respecta- 
bility take the matter in hand, and, by the means al- 
ready at their command, from their own chimney-cor- 
ners, they can readily procure the insertion of the 
needful clause. And so with any other real abuse. 
Men are now ready to listen, and ready to act, when 
additional legislation is prudently and sensibly asked 
for by their wives and mothers. How they may act 
when women stand before them, armed cap-a-pie, and 
prepared to demand legislation at the poiut of the 
bayonet, can uot yet be known. 
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the hour of peril, we may feel perfectly assured 
that they will also protect us, when appealed to, 
by legislation, When they lay down their arms 
and refuse to fight for us, it will then be time to 
ask them to give up legislation also, But un- 
tilthat evil hour arrives let men make the laws, 
and let women be content to fill worthily, to the 
very best of their abilities, the noble position 
which the Heavenly Father has already marked 
out for them. There is work to be done in that 
position reaching much higher, going much far- 
ther, and penctrating far deeper, than any mere 
temporary legislation can do. Of that work we 
shall speak more fully a moment latcr. 
Secondly. The inalienable natural right of wo- 
man to vote; und inperatively so in a country where 
universal suffrage is a great political principle. 
This second proposition of the advocates of 
female suffrage is of a general character. It 
does not point to particular abuses, it claims 
the right of woman to vote as one which she 
should demand, whether practically needed or 
not. It is asserted that to disqualify half the 
race from voting is an abuse entirely incon- 
sistent with the first principles of American 
politics. The answer to this is plain. The 
elective franchise is not an end; it is only a 
means. A good government is indeed an in- 
ahenable right. Just so far as the elective 
franchise will conduce to this great end, to that 
point it becomes also a right, but no farther. 
A male suffrage wiscly free, including all capa- 
ble of justly appreciating its importance, and 
honestly discharging its responsibilities, becomes 
a great advantage to a nation. But universal 
suffrage, pushed to its extreme limits, including 
all men, all women, all minors beyond the ycars 
of childhood, would inevitably be fraught with 
evil. There have been limits to the suffrage 
of the frecst nations. Such limits have been 
found necessary by all past politieal experi- 
ence. In this country, at the present hour, 
there arc restrictions upon the suffrage in every 
State. Those restrictions yary in character. 
They are either national, relating to color, po- 
litical, mental, educational, connected with a 
property qualification, connected with sex, con- 
nected with minority of years, or they are mor- 
al in their nature.* This restriction connect- 
ed with sex is, in fact, but one of many other 
restrictions, considered more or less necessary 
even in a democracy. Manhood suffrage is a 
very favorite term of the day. But, taken in 
the plain meaning of those words, such fullness 
of suffrage has at the present hour no actual 
existence in any independent nation, or in any 
extensive province. It does not exist, as we 
have just seen, even among the men of Ameri- 


* In connection with this point of moral qualifica- 
tion we venture to ask a question. Why not enlarge 
the criminal classes from whom the suffrage is now 
withheld? Why not exclude every man convicted of 
any degrading legal crime, even petty larceny? And 
why not exclude from the suffrage all habitual drank- 
ards judicially so declared? These are changes which 
would do vastly more of good than admitting women 
to vote. 


ca, And, owing to the conditions of human 
life, we may well believe that unrestricted full- 
ness of manhood suffrage never can exist in 
any great nation for any length of time. In 
those States of the American Union which ap- 
proach nearest to a practical manhood suffrage, 
unnaturalized foreigners, minors, and certain 
classes of eriminals, are excluded from voting. 
And why so? What is the cause of this exelu- 
sion? Here are men by tens of thousands— 
men of widely different classes and conditions— 
peremptorily deprived of a privilege asserted to 
be a positive inalienable right universal in its 


application. There is manifestly some reason 
for this apparently contradictory state of things, 
We know that reason to be the good of society. 
It is for the good of society that the suffrage is 
withheld from those classes of men. A certain 
fitness for the right use of the suffrage is there- 
fore deemed necessary before granting it. A 
criminal, an unnaturalized foreigner, a minor, 
have not that fitness ; consequently the suffrage 
is withheld from them. The worthy use of thé 
vote is, then, a qualification not yet entirely 
overlooked by our legislators, The State has 
had, thus far, no scruples in withholding the 
suffrage even from men, whenever it has be- 
lieved that the grant would prove injurious to 
the nation. 

Here we have the whole question clearly de- 
fined. The good of society is the true object 
of all human government. ‘To this prineiple 
suffrage itself is subordinate. It can never 
be more than a means looking to the attain- 
ment of good government, and not necessarily 
its corner-stone. Just so far is it wise and 
right. Move one step beyond that point, and 
instead of a benefit the suffrage may becoine a 
cruel injury. The governing power of our own 
country—the most free of all great nations— 
practically proclaims that it has no right to be- 
stow the suffrage wherever its effects are Jikely 
to become injurious to the whole nation, by al- 
lotting different restrictions to the suffrage in 
every State of the Union. The right of suf- 
frage is, therefore, most clearly not an abso- 
lutely inalienable right universal in its appli- 
cation. It has its limits, These limits are 
marked out by plain justice and common-sense. 
Women have thus far been excluded from the 
suffrage precisely on the same principles—from 
the conviction that to grant them this particu- 
lar privilege would, in different ways, and es- 
pecially by withdrawing them from higher and 
more urgent dutics, and allotting to them oth- 
er duties for which they are not so well fitted, 
become injurious to the nation, and, we add, 
ultimately injurious to themselves, also, as part 
of the nation. If it can be proved that this 
conviction is sound and just, founded on truth, 
the assumed inalienable right of suffrage, of 
which we have been hearing so much lately, 


vanishes into the ‘‘ baseless fabric of a vision.” 
If the right were indeed inalienable, it should 
be granted, without regard to consequences, as 
| an act of abstract justice. But, happily for us, 
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none but the very wildest theorists are prepared 
to take this view of the question of suffrage. 
The advocates of female suffrage must, there- 
fore, abandon the claim of inalienable right. 
Such a claim can not logically be maintained 
for one moment in the face of existing facts. 
We proceed to the third point. 

Thirdly. The elevation of the entire sex, the 
general purification of politics through the influ- 
ence of woman, and the consequent advance of the 
whole race. Such, we are told, must be the in- 
evitable results of what is called the emancipa- 
tion of woman, the entire independence of wo- 
man through the suffrage. 

Here we find ourselves in a peculiar posi- 
tion. While considering the previous points 
of this question we have been guided by posi- 
tive facts, clearly indisputable in their charac- 
ter. Actual, practical experience, with the 
manifold teachings at her command, has come 
to our aid. But we are now called upon, by 
the advocates of this novel doctrine, to change 
our course entirely. We are under orders to 
sail out into unknown seas, beneath skies un- 
familiar, with small light from the stars, with- 
out chart, without pilot, the port to which we 
are bound being one as yet unvisited by mor- 
tal man—or woman! MHeavy mist, and dark 
eloud, and threatening storm appear to us 
brooding over that doubtful sea. But some- 
thing of prophetic vision is required of us. We 
are told that all perils which seem to threaten 
the first stages of our course are entirely illu- 
sive—that they will vanish as we approach— 
that we shall soon arrive in haleyon waters, 
and regions where wisdom, peace, and purity 
reign supreme. If we cautiously inquire after 
some assurance of such results, we are told 
that to those sailing under the flag of prog- 
ress triumph is inevitable, failure is impossi- 
ble; and that many of the direst evils hitherto 
known on earth must vanish at the touch of 
the talisman in the hand of woman—and that 
talisman is the vote. 

Now, to speak frankly—and being as yet un- 
trammeled by political aspirations, we fearless- 
ly do so—as regards this flag of progress, we 
know it to be a very popular bit of bunting ; 
but to the eye of common-sense it is grievously 
lacking in consistency. The flag of our coun- 
try means something positive. We all love it; 
we all honor it. It represents to us the grand 
ideas by which the nation lives. It is the sym- 
bol of constitutional government, of law and 
order, of union, of a liberty which is not li- 
eense, It is to us the symbol of all that may 
be great and good and noble in the Christian 
republic. But this vaunted flag of progress, 
so alluring to many restless minds, is vague in 
its colors, unstable, too often illusive, in web 
and woof. Many of its most prominent stand- 
ard-bearers are clad in the motley garb of theo- 
rists. Their flag may be seen wandering to and 
fro, hither and thither, up and down, swayed 
by every breath of popular caprice; so it move 
to the mere cry of “Progress!” its followers 


are content, ‘To-day, in the hands of the skep- 
tical philosopher, it assaults the heavens. ‘T'o- 
morrow it may float over the mire of Mormon- 
ism, or depths still more vile, It was under the 
flag of progress that, in the legislative halls of 
France, the name of the Holy Lord God of Hosts, 
‘who inhabiteth eternity,” was legally blas- 
phemed, It was under the flag of progress 
that, on the 10th of November, 1793, Thérese 
Momoro, Goddess of Reason, and wife of the 
printer Momoro, was borne in triumph, by 
throngs of worshipers, through the streets of 
Paris, and enthroned in the house of God. 

Beyond all doubt, there is now, as there ever 
has been, an onward progress toward truth on 
earth. But that true progress is seldom rapid, 
excepting perhaps in the final stages of some 
particular movement. It is, indeed, often so 
slow, so gradual, as to be imperceptible at the 
moment to common observation. It is often 
silent, wonderful, mysterious, sublime, It is 
the grand movement toward the Divine Will, 
working out all things for eventual good. In 
looking back, there are for every generation 
way-marks by which the course of that progress 
may be traced. In looking forward no mortal 
eye can foresee its immediate course. ‘The ul- 
timate end we know, but the next step we can 
not foretell. The mere temporary cry of prog- 
ress from human lips has often been raised in 
direct opposition to the true course of that 
grand, mysterious movement. It is like the 
roar of the rapids in the midst of the majestic 
stream, which, in the end, shall yield their own 
foaming waters to the calm current moving on- 
ward to the sea. We ask, then, for something 
higher, safer, more sure, to guide us than the 
mere popular cry of ‘* Progress!” We dare not 
blindly follow that cry, nor yield thoughtless al- 
legiance to every flag it upholds. 

Then, again, as regards that talisman, the 
vote, we have but one answer to make. We 
do not believe in magic. We have a very firm 
and unchangeable faith in free institutions, 
founded on just principles. We entirely be- 
lieve that a republican form of governnient in 
a Christian country may be the highest, the 
noblest, and the happiest that the world has 
yet seen, Still, we do not believe in mag- 
ic, And we do not believe in idolatry. We 
Americans are just as much given to idolatry 
as any other people. Our idols may differ 
from those of other nations; but they are, none 
the less, still idols, And it strikes the writer 
that the ballot-box is rapidly becoming an ob- 
ject of idolatry with us, Is it notso? From 
the vote alone we expect all things good. From 
the vote alone we expect protection against all 
things evil. Of the vote Americans can never 
haye too much—of the vote they can never have 
enough. The vote is expected by its very touch, 
suddenly and instantaneously, to produce mi- 
raculous changes; it is expected to make the 
foolish wise, the ignorant knowing, the weak 
strong, the fraudulent honest. It is expected 
toturn dross to gold. It isheld to be the great 
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educator, not only as regards races, and under 
the influence of time, which is in a measure 
true, but as regards iudividuals and classes of 
men, and that in the twinkling of an eye, with 
magical rapidity. Were this theory practically 
sound, the vote would really prove a talisman. 
In that case we should give ourselves no rest 
until the vote were instantly placed in the hands 
of cyery Chinaman Janding in California, and 
of every Indian roving over the plains. But, 
in opposition to this theory, what is the testi- 
mony of positive facts known to us all? Are 
all voters wise? Are all voters honest? Are all 
yoters enlightencd? Are all voters true to their 
high responsibilities? Are all voters faithful 
servants of their country? Is it entirely true 
that the vote has necessarily and really these 
inherent magical powers of rapid education for 
individuals and for classes of men, fitting them, 
in default of other qualifications, for the high 
responsibilities of suffrage? Alas! we know 
only too well that when a man is not already 
honest and just and wise and enlightened, the 
vote he holds can not make him so. We know 
that if he is dishonest, he will sell his vote; if 
lie is dull and ignorant, he is misled, for selfish 
purposes of their own, by designing men. As 
regards man, at least, the vote can be too easily 
proved to be no talisman. It is very clear that 
for man the ballot-box needs to be closely guard- 
ed on one side by common-sense, on the other 
by honesty. A man must be endowed with a 
certain amount of education and of principle, 
before he receives the vote, to fit him for a 
worthy use of it. And if the vote be really no 
infallible talisman for man, why should we ex- 
pect it to work magical wonders in the hands 
of woman ? 

But let us drop the play of metaphor, appro- 
priate thotigh it be when facing the visions of 
political theorists. Let us look earnestly and 
clearly at the positive facts before us. We are 
gravely told that to grant the suffrage to wo- 
man would be a step inevitably beneficial and 
elevating to the whole sex, and, through their 
influence, to the entire race, and that, on this 
ground alone, the proposed change in the con- 
stitution should be made. Here, so far at least 
as the concluding proposition goes, we must all 
agree. If it can be clearly proved that this 
particular change in our institutions is one so 
fraught with blessings, we are bound to make 
it at every cost. The true elevation of the 
whole race: that is what we are all longing for, 
praying for. And is it indeed true that this 
grand work can effectually be bronght about by 
the one step we are now urged to take? What 
says actual cxperience on this point? The whole 
history of mankind shows clearly that, as yet, no 
one legislative act has ever accomplished half 
of what is claimed by the advocates of woman’s 
suffrage as the inevitable result of the change 
they propose. No one legislative act has ever 
been so widely comprehensive in its results for 


good as they declare that this act shall be.|can be more true than this assertion. 
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race even within sight of the point of elevation 
predicted by the champions of what is called the 
emancipation of woman, Hear them speak for 
themselves: “It is hardly possible, with our 
present experience, to raise our imaginations 
to the conception of so great a change for the 
better as would be made by its removal”—the 
removal of the principle of the subordination 
of the wife to the husband, and the establish- 
ment of the entire independence of women, to 
be obtained by female suffrage, These are not 
the words of some excited woman making a 
speech at a public meeting. The quotation is 
from the writings of Mr. Stuart Mill. The 
subordination of the wife to the husband is de- 
clared by Mr. Mill to be “the citadel of the en- 
emy.” Storm the citadel, proclaim the entire 
independence of the wife, and our fecble imag- 
inations, we are told, are utterly incapable of 
conceiving the glorious future of the race con- 
sequent upon this one step. This is a very 
dariug assertion, It is so bold, indeed, as Yo 
require something of positive proof ere we can 
yield to it our implicit belief. The citadel we 


)are urged to storm was built by the hand of 


God. The flag waving over that citadcl is the 
flag of the Cross. When the Creator made 
one entire sex so much more feeble in physical 
powers than the other, a degree of subordina- 
tion on the part of the weaker sex became iney- 
itable, unless it were counteracted by increase 
of mental ability, strengthened by special pre- 
cept. But the mental ability, so far as there is 
a difference, and the precept, are both on the 
side of the stronger sex. The whole past his- 
tory of the race coincides so clearly with these 
facts that we should suppose that even those 
who are little under the influence of Christian 
faith might pause ere they attacked that cita- 
del. Common-sense might teach them some- 
thing of caution, something of humility, when 
running counter to the whole past experience 
of the race. As for those who have a living 
belief in the doctrines of Christianity, when 
they find that revealed religion, from the first 
of the Prophets to the last of the Apostles, allots 
a subordinate position to the wife, they are 
compelled to believe Moses and St. Paul in the 
right, and the philosophers of the present day, 
whether male or female, in the wrong. ‘To 
speak frankly, the excessive boldness of these 
new theories, the incalculable and inconceivable 
benefits promised us from this revolution from 
the natural condition of things in Christendom 
—and throughout the world indeed—would lead 
us to suspicion. Guides who appeal to the im- 
agination when discussing practical questions 
are not generally considered the safest. And 
the champions of female suffrage are necessari- 
ly compelled to take this course. They have 
no positive foundation to rest on. Mr. Stuart 
Mill has said in Parliament, in connection with 
this subject, that “the tyranny of established 
custom has entirely passed away.” Nothing 
AS a 


No one legislative act has ever raised the entire! rule, the past is now looked upon with doubt, 
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with suspicion, often with a certain sort of con- 
tempt, very far from being always consistent 
with sound reason. The tyranny of the pres- 
ent day—and it may be just as much a tyranny 
as the other—is radically opposite in character. 
It is the tyranny of novelty to which we are 
most exposed at present. The dangers lie chief- 
ly in that direction. There will be little to fear 
from the old until the hour of reaction arrives, 
as it inevitably must, if the human mind be 
strained too far in a new direction. At pres- 
ent the more startling an assertion, the farther 
it wanders from all past experience, the greater 
are its chances of attracting attention, of gain- 
ing adherents, of achieving at least a partial 
and temporary success. In the age and in the 
country which has seen the development of 
Mormonism as a successful religious, social, and 
political system, nothing should surprise us. 
Such is the restlessness of human nature that it 
will often, from mere weak hankering after 


ehange, hug to its bosom the wildest theories, | 


and yield them a temporary allegiance. 

Let us suppose that to-day the proposed revo- 
lution were effected; all women, without restric- 
tion, even the most vile, would be summoned to 
yote in accordance with their favorite theory of 
inalienable right. That class of women, and 
other degraded classes of the ignorant and un- 
principled, will always be ready to sell their votes 
many times over—to either party, to both par- 
ties, to the highest bidder, in short. ‘They will 
sell their vote much more readily than the low- 
est classes of men now do. ‘They will hold it 
with greater levity. They will trifle with it. 
They will sell their vote any day for a yard of 
ribbon or a tinsel brooch—unless they are of 
fered two yards of ribbon or two brooches. 
They will vote over again every hour of every 
election day, by cunning disguises and trickery. 
And thus, so far as women are concerned, the 
most degraded element in society will, in fact, 
represcnt the whole sex. Nay, they will prob- 
ably not unfrequently command the elections, 
as three colored women are said once to have 
done in New Jersey. A hundred honest and 
intelligent women can have but one vote each, 
and at least fifty of these will generally stay at 
home. If, which God forbid, it actually comes 
to female voting, a very small proportion of the 
sex will, at common elections, appear at the 
polls. Avocations more urgent, more natural 
to them, and in which they are more deeply in- 
terested, will keep them away. The degraded 
women will be there by the scores, as tools of 
men, enjoying both the importance of the hour, 
the fun, and the pay. Fifty women, known to 
be thieves and prostitutes, will hold, at a mod- 
erate calculation, say two hundred votes. And, 
as women form the majority of the resident 
population in some States, that wretched ele- 
ment of society will, in fact, govern those States, 
or those who bribe them will do so. Massa- 
chusetts, very favorable to female suftrage now, 
will probably come round to the opinion of New 
Jersey in former days. Great will be the con- 


sumption of cheap ribbons, and laces, and arti- 
ficial flowers, and feathers, and tinsel jewelry, 
in every town and village about election time, 
after emancipation is achieved. We are com- 
pelled to believe so, judging from our knowledge 
of human nature, and of the use already made 
of bribery at many elections. The demagogues 
will be more powerful than ever. Their work 
will be made easy for them. It seems, indeed, 
probable that under the new era our great elec- 
tions shall become a sort of grand national gift 
concerns, of which the most active demagogues 
of all parties will be the managers. Not that wo- 
men are more mercenary, or more unprincipled 
than men. God forbid! ‘That would be say- 
ing too much. We entirely believe the reverse 
to be true. But the great mass of wonien can 
never be made to take a deep, a sincere, a dis- 
criminating, a lasting interest in the thousand 
political questions ever arising to be settled by 
the vote. They very soon weary of such ques- 
tions. On great occasions they can work them- 
selves up to a state of frenzied excitement over 
some one political question. At such times 
they can parade degree of unreasoning preju- 
dice, of passionate hatred, of blind fury, even 
beyond what man can boast of. But, in their 
natural condition, in everyday life, they do not 
take instinctively to politics as men do. Men 
are born politicians; just as they are born ma- 
sons, and carpenters, and soldiers, and sailors. 
Not so women. Their thoughts and feelings 
are given to other matters. The current of 
their chosen avocations runs in another chan- 
nel than that of politics—a channel generally 
quite out of sight of politics; it is an effort for 
them to turn from one to the other. With men, 
on the contrary, politics, either directly or in- 
directly, are closely, palpably, inevitably blend- 
ed with their regular work in life. They give 
their attention unconsciously, spontaneously, 
to politics. Look at a family of children, half 
boys, half girls; the boys take instinctively to 
whips and guns and balls and bats and horses, 
to fighting and wrestling and riding; the girls 
fondle their dolls, beg for a needle and thread, 
play at housekeeping, at giving tea-parties, at 
nursing the sick baby, at teaching school. 
That difference lasts through life. Give your 
son, as he grows up, a gun and a vote; he will 
delight in both. Give your daughter, as she 
grows up, a gun and a vote, and, unless she be 
an exceptional woman, she will make a really 
good use of neither, Your son may be dull; 
but he will make a good soldier, and a very tol- 
erable voter. Your daughter may be very clev- 
er; but she would certainly run away on the 
battle-field, and very probably draw a carica- 
ture on the election ticket. ‘There is the mak- 
ing of an admirable wife and mother, and a 
valuable member of society, in that clever 
young woman. She is highly intelligent, thor- 
oughly well educated, reads Greek and Latin, 
and has a wider range of knowledge and thought 
than ninety-nine in a hundred of the voters in 
the same district; but there is nothing of the 
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politician in her nature, She would rather any 
day read a fine poem than the best political 
speech of the hour. What she does know of 
politics reaches her through that dull but wor- 
thy brother of hers. It is only occasionally that 
we meet women with an inherent bias for pol- 
itics; and those are not, as a rule, the highest 
type of the sex—it is only occasionally that they 
are so. ‘The interest most women feel in pol- 
itics is secondary, factitious, engrafted on them 
by the men nearest to them. Women are not 
abortive men; they are a distinct creation, 
The eye and the ear, though both belonging 
to the same body, are each, in a certain sense, 
a distinct creation, A body endowed with 
four ears might hear remarkably well; but 
withont eyes it would be of little use in the 
world. A body with four eyes would have a 
fourfold power of vision, and would conse- 
quently become nearly as sharp-sighted as a 
spider; but without hearing its powers of sight 
would avail little. In both cases, half the func- 
tions of the human being, whether physical or 
mental, would be very imperfectly performed. 
Thus it is with men and women; each has a 


distinct position to fill in the great social body, 
and is especially qualified for it. These dis- 
tinct positions are each highly important. And 
it is reasonable to believe that, by filling their 
own peculiar position thoroughly well, women 
can best serve their Creator, their fellow-creat- 
ures, and themselves. No doubt you may, if 
you choose, by especial education from child- 
hood upward, make your girls very respectable 
politicians, as much so as the majority of your 
sons, But in that case you must give up your 
womanly daughters—you must be content with 
manly daughters. This essential difference be- 
tween the sexes is a very striking fact ; yet the 
advocates of female suffrage constantly lose 
sight of it; they talk and write as if it had no 
existence. It is not lack of intellect on the 
part of women, but difference of intellect, or 
rather a difference of organization and affini- 
ties giving a different bias to the intellect, which 
is the cause of their distinct mental character 
asasex. And, owing to this essential differ- 
ence, the great majority of women are naturally 
disinclined to politics, and partially unfitted for 
| action in that field. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


ESLINGFORD could hardly pretend to 
the dignity of a manufacturing town; 
yet a fair stroke of trade was done thiere, 
chiefly in the coarser cloth and linen stuffs ; 
and if the air for leagues around was not 
poisoned with the reek of her furnaces, even 
on a breezy summer day her brows were sel- 
dom clear of smoke; and a utilitarian’s ears 
would have been gladdcned by the concert of 
her steam-mills. It was a big straggling place, 
closely packed in the centre, but opening to- 
ward the outskirts into many rows and ter- 
races of desirable tenements, and beyond these 
again scores of detached or semi-detached villas 
encroached on the green fields year by year. 

The gray minster had more than a local re- 
nown; and besides this, immediately around 
and near the market-place there were a few 
gables and porches that stray archeologists 
had thought worth photographing; but even 
in this quarter the aspect of things was rath- 
er old-fashioned than ancient, and the most 
imposing of the private dwellings were only 
primly respectable. 

Unless special business or pleasure had 
brought you there, you would perhaps have 
passed on a hundred times without pausing 
before a certain tall square mansion—built of 
red, or rather russet brick, with stone casings to 
the narrow windows—that filled up a goodly 
portion of a short street leading out of a princi- 


pal thoroughfare. There was no pretense of 
an approach or court-yard beforeit. ‘The house 
stood out bluffly in the same line with its hum- 
bler fellows, dwarfing them by contrast, like a 
grenadier shifted into the ranks of a light com- 
pany. A row of iron railings, inclosing about a 
fathom’s width of gravel, was all that divided the 
walls from the pavement. Ifyou had bestowed 
a second glance on this building you would prob- 
ably have guessed that, though Breckonstone 
was scrupulously neat and clean, and the mi- 
nutest breaches of time or weather had been 
carefully repaired, many years have passed since 
its first courses were laid; and, furthermore, that 
the tenant was a person influential by wealth 
or otherwise. No graven door-plate was need- 
ed to tell you that it must needs belong to the 
chief banker or lawyer of the place; if by any 
absurd incongruity an utterly idle man came to 
dwell there, one might faney him, by the pure 
force of circumstances, impelled to dabble with 
paper or parchment, 

But, like other eminent respectabilities, the 
staid old mansion kept for its intimates a very 
different face from that which it turned toward 
the profane; not that—even to these—it could 
ever seem rollicking or jovial; but under this 

|} second aspect decorum was tempered with 
| cheerfulness, and dignity ceased to be austere. 
It was a grateful surprise to a stranger when, 
| after passing through the stiff formal doorway, 
he caught a glimpse of greenery at the further 
end of the long cool corridor paved with black 
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and white marble, that ran through the house 
from east to west; and traversing this, found 
himself in a fair garden, the boundary-walls 
whereof were scarcely to be discerned for ivy 
and embowering trees. A few flower-heds, 
riehly rather than gaudily colored, glistened 
in the midst of sward fresher and smoother 
than the show-lawn at Templestowe; and the 
most venerable manor in all Loamshire, which 
boasted not a few of such, could show nothing 
to compare with those twin cedars—so lowly 
with their trailing branches, so haughty with 
their soaring spires, Moreover, the dull uni- 
formity of the street fagade was broken by bow- 
windows on the ground-floor, deep as oriels, 
and by casements above of diverse shapes and 
sizes, 

Building land in the heart of such a thriving 
and increasing town as Heslingford was a very 
mine of profit; and if the value of property is 
to be estimated by the capital lying dormant 
there, the maintaining of that modest plaisance 
was a costlier whim than the preserving of a 
deer-park farther afield. 

Since a Corbett came to dwell here, four gen- 
erations ago, the family—prospering steadily as 
a rule—had known, like their neighbors, seasons 
of trouble and strait; but they had never onec 
been tempted to diminish, by a eubit’s breadth, 
this plot kept for their delight. 

They were rather notable people, these Cor- 
betts. The founder of the line appeared in 
Heslingford as chicf clerk in a bank already 
of some standing there. He was London-bred, 
and of his antecedents little or nothing was 
known; but his aptitude for business and in- 
dustry were such that none were surprised when, 
after twenty years’ hard work, he was received 
as a partner. Before John Corbett died, in a 
good old age, he had managed, in his placid, 


pertinacious way, to engross a large proportion | 


of the authority, if not of the profits, of the 
concern; and his descendants had followed in 
his footsteps, gradually extruding the original 
elements, so that for some time past the Co. 
following their name had become a polite fic- 
tion, The cautious methodical spirit of their 
ancestor had long survived him, ‘There is no 
doubt that the Corbetts might have waxed 
much wealthier if they would have embarked 
in thoroughly justifiable speculation; but they 
had preferred to increase their pile slowly and 
surely, avoiding all risks not necessarily in- 
cidental to the finanee trade. And those ca- 
dets who, in default of finding room in the 
bank, sought fortune in the law, the army, or 
the Church, showed themselves not less careful 
than their seniors in no wise to impair the fam- 
ily credit, Yet though “safe,” they were not 


hard men; and cases might have been quoted | 


where, to assist an honest farmer or deserving 
tradesman, the banker had furnished from his 
own private resources the aid which he was 
bound professionally to deny. Preeise they 
might be, but scarcely precisians; their religion 
was of the steady church-going order, with no 


tinge of fanaticism; and there was nothing of 
the mawworm or mere money-grubber in their 
blood. They entered into sport and pleasure at 


, Proper seasons not a whit more sadly than their 


fellows, subscribing to the Loamshire hounds 
just as regularly as to the Heslingford char- 
ities. Furthermore, they had always shown 
a proneness to intermarry with the squire- 
archy; and at the present time of speaking 
their personal interests were certainly more 
elosely allied with the county than with the 
town. 

Arthur Corbett’s grandfather had purchased 
a moderate estate, with a good house upon it, a 
dozen miles or so from Heslingford ; and here 
resided Jacob, his father. Still nominally the 
head of the firm, but suffering from ili health, 
he meddled very little with the management, 
only occasionally sitting in the bank-parlor to 
satisfy his own conscience, or the fancy of cer- 
tain ancient customers, who liked maundering 
over their business, and usually made it an ex- 
cuse for a heavy luncheon and a lengthened 
prose. So on the said Arthur's shoulders rest- 
ed all the real burden of responsibility; and 
they carried it exceeding lightly. 

In business hours the junior partner showed 
himself to the full as shrewd and painstaking 
as his predecessors; but when he closed his 
desk he seemed to lock up all his cares in it, 
and came forth the most hilarious and conviy- 
ial of creatures. It was quite wonderful what 
a large cantel of his time he contrived to allot 
to amusements, without in any wise neglecting 
duty. He was a good second-rate shot, and a 
fair, though by no means ‘‘bruising,” rider to 
hounds. In any scheme of public or private 
diversion, from a festival down to a picnic, Ar- 
thur Corbett’s name was safe to be prominent ; 
and his ‘‘little dinners” were renowned through- 
out Loamshire. He was a Benedict of some ten 
years’ standing now; and around his table there 
have grown up a very bower of olive branches, 
But there was much of the school-boy about 
him still; and with his round musical laugh 
ringing in your ears, you would have found it 
hard to believe in either his family or his finan- 
cial dignities. He had never given his wife a 
single grave uneasiness, or society a single oc- 
casion for scandal; but—sooth to speak—he 
was an incorrigible philanderer, and was as va- 
riable in his devotion as in the fashion of his 
garments; the whieh is a wide expression, for 
he was choice and costly in his attire, erring 
rather on the side of gorgeousness. Also he 
affected, not unsuccessfully, the dragoon swag- 
ger; and was far prouder of his commission in 
the yeomanry than of his deputy lieutenaney. 
Could he have had his will, he would have in- 
vented for that corps such a uniform as would 
have cast into shade the splendors of the Chev- 
alier Guard. ‘*The sweetest temper in the 
world,” said his numerous admirers; and so 
perhaps it was, though it had very seldom been 
tried. Not only had he passed through no 
furnace of adversity, but the flame of a taper 
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burning awry had never scorched the butter- 
fly wings he fluttered so gayly. His mother 
—dead now some years—his sisters, and his 
wife, had all in their turn worshiped and eos- 
seted him; and his father, in masculine fash- 
ion, had spoiled him no less consistently. ‘That 
their prince could do no wrong was the prime 
article of the family ereed; and had he been 
more faulty and negligent in his domestic re- 
lations he would still haye remained their sole 
standard of excellence. However, no short~ 
comings in this respect could fairly be charged 
against Arthur Corbett. The inner fount of 
his affections seemed always brimming over; 
and he was content that his kinsfolk, no less 
than his friends, should drink freely of the 
abundance thereof. Endowed with such a 
character, and ample means withal for devel- 
oping his genial tendencies, he could not be 
otherwise than popular—amazingly popular. 
Perhaps, though they liked him well, men 
hardly believed in him as implicitly as women 
did. But if le bed Arthur had been aware of 
this, it would not have greatly tronbled him: 
he would have been eontent that things should 
be so. 

Look narrowly at him, and you will see that 
the physique is a very fair reflex of the morale 
of the man. 

An undeniably handsome face, if something 
soft and sensuous, and becomingly framed in 
crisp waves of pale golden hair. A figure al- 
most commanding in its proportions, with only 
a promise of portliness as yet, though the out- 
lines are already rounded. You would say, 
perhaps, that the figure wants setting up, and 
the face wants fining down; and both would 
remind you of the Bacchate ideal—the present- 
ment, not of the Indian god, bearded, grave, 
and serene, but of the Theban reveler, made 
twice immortal by Praxiteles. 

His air and manner are pervaded by a self- 
satisfaction bordering on self-sufficiency ; and 
to this, at the present moment, is added the 
beatitude of one who has thoroughly enjoyed a 
savory meal, It is only a eonjugal téte-a-téte, 
bunt his evening attire is elaborate, and jewels 
sparkle on breast and wrists and on the plump 
white fingers toying with the eurls of the pretty 
ehild nestling at his knee. 

Emma Corbett by no means emulates her 
husband’s splendor. Her dress is plain, almost 
to homeliness, and not adapted to set off even 
the modest wzoriam pulchritudinem of which she 
ean boast. ‘The eares of maternity and house- 
keeping have told on her face not a little al- 
ready; but she has a pleasant, honest smile, and 
a pleasané voice withal, though not a musical 
one. 

“So you have actually seen this famons 
bride. And how were you so lucky ?” 

Arthur stretehes out his length of limb, and 
yawns luxuriously. 

‘¢T saw her very much; and this is how it 
happened. Lord Atherstone came to see me 
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finished our business he asked me if I would 
like to be presented to my lady, who was sit- 
ting in the carriage. Of course, I was only too 
happy.” 

“ And what did you think of her?” 

‘‘ T—decidedly admire her.” 

Mark the importanee of his manner; it is as 
though he said, ‘‘I am aware that my verdiet 
is too valuable to be lightly given, cependant je 
me risque,” 

Emma Corbett smiles good-naturedly. 

«How very glad she would be if she knew 
that! But it don’t exactly describe her, you 
see.” ; 

‘¢WWell, she’s tall—very tall, so far as I could 
judge, as she leaned baek half buried in furs ; 
and rather dark than fair, with plenty of color- 
ing, though not in the least coarse; and color- 
ing all in the right place too, in spite of the 
north wind; and her eyes—brown I think they 
are—are simply superb.” 

“And does she seem pleasant ?” 

Arthur pauses a second or two, as if trying to 
recollect. 

“T faney she might be—very pleasant, if she 
chose to take the trouble; but there’s a cool, 
languid way about her, and perhaps she would 
not always ehoose. JI don’t dislike that; it’s 
rather good style than otherwise.” 

*¢ And does Lord Atherstone seem very fond 
of her ?” 

‘¢What a thoroughly wifely question! Yes; 
he appears very fond of her, and proud into the 
bargain, If she had been a pearl of great 
price, he eould not have wrapped her up more 
tenderly. I never thought till to-day that tt 
was possible his face eould thaw.” 

‘¢There’s an end to most frosts, I suppose,” 
Mrs. Corbett replies. ‘‘ You make me more 
eurious than ever to see the last new thing in 
brides. I don’t implicitly believe in all your 
swans, you know.” 

Corbett laughs lazily. 

“Well, you needn’t pine much longer; next 
week won't be a bit too soon to eall. I'll drive 
you over myself, if you like. And now—Meta 
shall have the story I promised her, if she was 
good,” 


a 


CHAPTER XVII. 


From very old time it has been proverbial 
how ill they fare who, trusting in their own 
strength, presume to walk in independence, if 
not in defiance, of the deities. They need not 
fall as fell Capaneus, nor need any great wind 
from the wilderness smite the four eorners of 
the house where the criminals are feasting ; but 
the punishment, we are bound to believe, soon- 
er or later, is sure. And why should not the 
same hold good with those who, either by ehoiee 
or heedlessness, wander on aloof from their fel- 


, low-men, till at length they find themselves out 


in the desert, standing quite alone? The frail 


at the bank this afternoon; and when we had | hand that, before it was stiffened, was strong to 
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indite many wise and tender words, was seldom 
better used than when it wrote of 
“The bond which is not loosed by any: 
And thou and I this law must keep— 
If not in love, iu sorrow, then— 
Though smiling not like other men, 
Still, like them we must weep.” 


It was in the first bitterness of enmity against his 
kind that Timon 
“Made his everlasting mansiou 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood; 


Which once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge should cover.” 


If he had lived longer—long enough for Ape- 
mantus’s curse to take effect—it may be he 
would have grown aweary of his cave, and 
have hankered for the fair city whose very hum 
and bustle sounded sociable, though in the 
crowd mingled so many harlots, traitors, and 
parasites. 

Without being sentimental or sensitive, a 
man may find it somewhat galling to realize 
that the great joy or the great sorrow that has 
befallen him does not appear to interest his 
neighbors in the faintest degree; and the lack 
of sympathy in the first case is almost as vexa- 
tious as in the last. 

The causes of Lord Atherstone’s unpopular- 
ity in his county have been noted above, and 
how, if not actually sought, it was thoroughly 
earned. Possibly since then he had seen the 
error of his ways; but it is not probable that 
till now he had eyer repented of them. It 
happened to him as it has happened to many 
other stark soldiers: while they had only their 
own safety to think of their harness was well 
able to protect them; but in striving to buckler 
another they perforce left their side unguarded, 
and the quarrel came home. Soon after her 
marriage he had said to Marian Ashleigh, 
‘““The Loamshire folks and I understand one 
another pretty well by this time. I can’t alter 
my habits, even to suit such an occasion as 
this.” Soon after his own he would have al- 
tered some of those same habits very readily, 
and began to wish that the said ‘‘ understanding” 
was not so perfect. Among his bitterest ene- 
mies of either sex, social, political, or personal, 
not one had been found bold enough to put any 
overt slight, much Icss insult, on Ralph Ather- 
stone; but somehow by tacit consent he had 
been edged gradually aside, till the place that 
by all rights he ought to have filled knew him 
no more. He was seldom solicited now to add 
his name to the stewards’ list on the occasion 
of any public festival; private invitations were 
just as rare; and all the visiting-cards left at 
Templestowe were intended for the Ashleighs. 
The few men with whom Ralph was on familiar 
speaking terms were hunting acquaintances, and 
their conversation was usually confined to the 
simple interchange of ideas on the subject of 
weather, crops, and scent, that forms the sta- 
ple of covert-side talk. The Baron hitherto 
had been perfectly content to be allowed to 
gang his ain gate; but it was different now, 
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The bridal retraite was past, and yet the 
Loamshire matronhood seemed by no means 
eager to welcome, or eyen to recognize, the last 
recruit to their ranks, 

The Rev. Hubert Ashleigh (the same who 
had acted as Philip’s guardian) called as soon 
as he decorously could, bringing his wife with 
him, He was a very correct and sensible divine 
—a trifle time-serving, some people thought, 
and rather too apt to ‘tbe all things to all 
men;” but, even where the course was badly 
buoyed, he had a rare knack of so steering and 
trimming his sails as to strike the middle course, 
that is generally the shortest, as well as the 
safest in the end. He was chatty and cordial 
enough when ‘‘he’d just dropped in to luach 
without ceremony, because he was sure to catch 
his cousins at home at that hour ;” but—dining 
that same evening at his archdeacon’s, with a 
clerical party—he contrived to make it fully un- 
derstood that a sense of family duty, rather than 
personal inclination, had brought him thus ear- 
ly to Templestowe ; neither did he intimate that 
it was absolntely incumbent on his brethren to 
follow his example. 

Besides the Corbetts, some half-dozen squires 
and rectors, dwelling in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, called or left cards; but none of these 
last carried very great weight in the county, 
and their civilities only brought out in stron- 
ger relief the general remissness—a remissness 
that could not be qnite accounted for by weath- 
er wild and wet enough to make a merciful man 
loth to take his horses far from their stable. 

It was not the weather, you may be well as- 
sured, that induced Lord Atherstone to give 
his hunters a holiday—for since his marriage 
he had not shown at the covert-side. It was his 
fancy not to go out till Lena could decorously 
accompany him. She had not had much cross- 
country practice; but Ralph soon discovered 
that she had exceptionally good hands, a firm 
seat, and wonderful nerve. So, during their 
retirement, whenever there was a lull in the 
wind and rain, he gave her an hour’s schooling 
on a couple of his horses that, for a wonder, had 
mouths and manners, and only required a little 
steadying to make them thoroughly safe con- 
yeyances. 

They did not pass irksomely those quiet days, 
Lena was not a bit of a philosopher, and not a 
bit too proud or too wise to relish keenly the 
good things of this world, whereof she had as yet 
had but scanty share. It was pleasant enongh 
to open her eyes on tapestry still rich and warm 
in color, though a century had passed since it left 
the loom, and on soft silken hangings, merging 
into cloudy lace, instead of on white draperies, 
bare gray walls, and a scant-carpeted floor; 
pleasant to be tended by the most skillful of ca- 
méristes, instead of being dependent on the sec- 
ond services of Mrs. Shafton’s ancient maid, 
sometimes grudgingly, if not grumblingly, ren- 
dered—for the good Julie’s temper, naturally 
subacid, had been nipped and soured on the 
northern fells, and she deemed in ce sacré pays 
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a Parisienne fully worthy of her hire without 
working double tithes; pleasant, within doors, 
to be surrounded by manifold devices of com- 
fort and luxury, after being used to faded, 
scanty furniture, and all the small domestic 
shifts of ‘poor gentility ;” pleasant to look 
forth on a wide rolling park, studded with tim- 
ber majestic even in leaflessness, instead of on 
a miserable strip of ycllow pasture-ground, 
fringed with stunted firs that would scarccly 
shelter a Highland steer; pleasant, too, when 
the weather was too wild to go farther afield, 
to stroll through the stables, where the worth 
of a fair estate was represented by the tenants 
of the deep boxes and wide stalls, and to watch 
the light of the swinging lamps reflectcd on 
hides glistening with the last polish of the “rub- 
ber,” and to contrast all this with the ruin- 
ous, draughty out-building, where, since Miles 
ceased to reside at Blytheswold, stood only a 
couple of hill ponies, with their shaggy coats all 
staring; pleasantest of all, to feel that she had 
only to speak a wish to find it carried out to 
the letter, quickly and cheerfully—for both the 
Upper and Lower Chamber in the household 
at Templestowe had passed a vote of confidence 
in their new mistress, and were, in truth, dis- 
posed to rejoice in their emancipation from the 
somewhat strict rule of Marian Ashleigh. 

Of the infinite tenderncss toward his wife un- 
derlying Ralph's brusquerie she, at least, never 
doubted; but he was none of the foolish fond 
old men who cloy their “pets” with sugar- 
plums, and wax querulous if the darling at last 
turns her head away from the bonbonniére. Aft- 
er all, the reality in the rare softening and light- 
ening of his hard, dark face was worth a dozen 
demonstrations. Before she had been a weck 
at Templestowe Lena discovered that the house- 
hold, in so far as her master was concerned, 
was ruled by fear much more than by love. 
Lord Atherstone never ratcd his servants, but 
that they stood in awe of his glance, to say no- 
thing of his frown, was yery perceptible. See- 
ing all this, Lena felt a sort of satisfaction in 
the consciousness that she was never likcly to be 
afraid of him. 

Nevertheless, not once since their marriage 
had it ever entered into her head to call her 
husband by his Christian name. The address 
affected by Marian Ashleigh seemed to Lena 
just the right compromise; and so Ralph was 
“Monseigncur” still. 

Watching the pair you would perhaps have 
decided that the change in their estate liad af- 
fected the bridegroom less than the bride; and 
yet the truth was far otherwise. Of the ficrce 
delights of battle, and of “the hunter’s sullen 
joy,” the Baron had had his fill; but the fruits 
that men gather only under their own vine and 
their own fig-tree were as new and strange to 
him as cates would be to a Polynesian. 

Albeit little prone to misgivings, there werc 
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moments when he felt almost afraid of his great 
happiness; and yet he did not fully realize it 
then, nor ever—till it stood out in relief against 
the darkness of the after-time. 

Isitnotsowithallofus? Ithink the keenest 
pang that comes with the memory of the temps 
felice past and gone is the consciousness of how 
imperfeetly we appreciated it while it endured. 
I am speaking now of the quiet and, so to speak, 
domestic bliss, not of the perilous ecstasies 
snatched between storm-gusts. No doubt we 
thought it pleasant at the time, while sitting 
dreamily over the fire, to have soft, bright hair 
always within reach of our caress, and to find in 
earnest eyes always 2 sympathy with our joys 
and sorrows, ay, though the first were no great- 
er than haying held our own in 


“The glory of the gallop forty minutes over grass ;” 


and the last no heavier than an error at whist 
suitably punished. But ow pleasant it was 
we never knew till over all this there came a 
change. 

Till our nerve or our purse fail we shall prob- 
ably persist in pursuing; but, saving our dear 
friend, Harry Copeland, who has an eye to a 
deal, not a living soul will care whether the 
good horse Esca, whose price lies heavy on our 
conscience, makes the yery utmost of a lucky 
start, or after a mile of decp going comes back 
to the rack, and we frequent the board of green 
cloth more regularly than before; but while 
sorting our cards it may occur to us that, be- 
sides our saturnine partner and the rash out- 
sider who has backed the deal against the sci- 
encc, none will rejoice over the rubber pulled 
out of the fire. 

It does not much matter of course, only some- 
times, as we jog homeward through the twi- 
light, or issuc forth into the gray morning, we 
shall find ourselves wondering how in the old 
time we could ever have been tempted to leave, 
were it but for an hour, that cozy ingle-nook 
and that gentle company. The hearth to which 
we arc returning is cold and lonely, or there 
gather round it faces—familiar, perchance, and 
not unkindly—but which can no more fill up a 
certain void than time can bridge eternity. The 
soft bright hair has lost its sheen, if it has not 
moulded into dust; and if, in the visions of the 
night, we stretch forth our hand to caress it, 
when once awake we laugh the folly to scorn; 
for to satisfy that longing we should necd to 
delve two fathom deep into the soil of God's 
Acre, and lift the lid of a coffin. And the 
earnest eyes—if it were possible—would they 
still care to sympathize with our confessions, 
light or grave? 

Over such a doubt wiser brains than yours 
and mine, my brother, have wearied themselves 
in vain; when it is fully solved, there will be 
few secrets left to be unraveled, and there wil! 
abide unbroken but one of the Seven Seals. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


HEARTACHE. 


Tue still skies hear a moaning 
Among celestial airs; 

Low at the Throne are drooping 
The winds that carry prayers. 

The Face that is the light of heaven 
Grows sad with pitying ; 

For a heertache, a heartache, 
Is such a common thing! 


Where flesh to flesh complaineth, 
Griefs are a clamorous host; 
Where silence lieth deepest, 
The heavens listen most. 
In unsuspected ministry 
Stoops many an angel-wing; 
For a heartache, a heartache, 
Is such a common thing! 


A costly thing to carry, 
Of all things, is a heart: 
I never knew I had it 
Until I felt it smart. 
The wandering pain is quick to come, 
To come again and cling: 
Oh, a heartache, a heartache, 
Js such a common thing! 


A heart is that which opens 
To trouble’s thousand ways; 
An unseen arrow wounds it, 
To halt through all its days. 
An eyil-eye may scatter blight, 
A flitting mite may sting— 
No wonder that a heartache 
Is such a2 common thing! 


Citar’ s 


HE death of Dickens was a shock, but prob- 
ably not altogether a surprise, to those who 
knew him most intimately. It was the peculiar- 
ity of his temperament that he seemed always to 
be under full headway. Whatever he did with 
his hands or his head he did with his heart also. 
There are people who never seem to get so far 
as to be wholly alive. ‘They are like fires that 
never quite burn, but smoke and smoulder away; 
or candles that feebly flicker, but never spring 
into a clear, bright flame. Others burn and 
blaze warmly and cheerfully frém the first, and 
therefore are sooner exhausted. ‘The very in- 
tensity of Dickens’s nature should have an- 
nounced the probability of a comparatively brief 
career. How busy he was in many ways all the 
world knows. But how equally devoted in many 
other ways of private beneficence only those know 
who came nearest to him. 

Even those who did not personally know him 
well, of whom the Easy Chair is one, may recall 
many a pleasant instance of his heartiness and 
profuse humor. One bright June day in Lon- 
don, several years ago, there was a little dinner 
at Cattermole’s, the artist, at which Dickens had 
promised to be present. ‘The company assem- 
bled, and every thing went pleasantly until the 
dinner hour arrived. There was then some pause 
of expectation, for Mr. Dickens had not come. 


I’ve heard of some that carry 
A heart secure from harm, 

But nothing wholly human 
Had ever such a charm; 

For joy, I know, hath still unrest, 
And love still fluttering— 

All the world round, a heartache 
Is such a common thing! 


Full-throated are the singers 

That dwell in deepest shade; 
It’s less of joy than sorrow 

Our precious songs are made. 
There’s never silence in the breast 

That hath so swect a spring— 
Oh, a heartache, a heartache, 

Is such a common thing! 


Entreat who will of Pity— 
Friend, let not you and I! 
There is not heart’s-ease growing 
Enough for all who sigh. 
Oh, never mind us, merry world! 
We too will dance and sing; 
For a heartache, a heartache, 
Is but a common thing! 


One certain cure for heartache 
My sister Sorrow told: 
‘*'There’s naught so quickly healing 
As is the church-yard mould.” 
How well it is the very one 
That Time is sure to bring; 
Since a heartache, a heartache, 
Is such a common thing! 


Cosy Choir. 


Conversation became a little more difficult; and 
as the conviction gradually seized the party that 
perhaps he would not come at all, there was a 
very obvious disappointment, When it was im- 
possible to wait longer the dinner was served, 
and the guests descended to the dining-room ; 
but it was curious to remark the blight that had 
overspread the feast, There was the usual gay 
murmur of a dinner all around the table, but it 
seemed as if every body were secretly looking for 
something or somebody else. Suddenly, when 
the business was well advanced, there was a loud 
ring at the door, which every body heard, and 
the cloud instantly lifted. ‘‘ There’s Dickens!” 
said several of the guests, with an air of delight 
and relief; and those who did not say it looked 
it. The next momenta noise was heard in the 
hall above, merry voices, pleasant laughter; and 
then there seemed to be a charge of school-boys 
or light cavalry down the stairs, and Dickens 
and his friend John Forster burst into the din- 
ing-room, each loudly excusing ‘himself, and ac- 
cusing the other as having caused the delay. 
Dickens seated himself by the mistress of the 
house, and instantly, as it were, took up the con- 
versation, and carried it along with little sallies 
of fun; and his “carrying on” with the waiter 
when he wanted a piece of bread was like a rollick- 
ing scene from ‘‘ Pickwick.” It was the over- 
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acknowledge that there is no greater. So Dick- 
ens’s power is felt at a distance, so to speak. 
His fidelity is approved by the general effect he 
produces. It is often said, for instance, that he 
could not truly describe what is called ‘‘socie- 
ty;” and that in this respect one chapter of 
Thackeray is worth all that Dickens ever wrote. 

But is not the difference merely that Dickens 
offers the plump, incarnate fact, while Thack- 
eray delineates it in detail? There are plenty 
of Lady Kews, for instance, upon the larger or 
smaller scale, in every highly artificial society, 
and there is perhaps no Mrs. Merdle to be seen 
any where. Therefore we say Thackeray, in the’ 
‘¢Newcomes,” really holds ‘‘the mirror up to 
nature ;” while Dickens, in “‘ Little Dorrit,” cre- 
ates a monster and labels it nature. Now the 
impression produced by Thackeray is, that the 
tendency of what is called ‘‘ society” is to hard- 
en the heart and produce a wholly artificial and 
repulsive life. He shows us, further, how it is 

done; and he shows it so skillfully that those 

who are familiar with the sphere and influence 

that he describes accept it as masterly. But is 

not the pleasure confined to them? ‘They fol- 

low with delight the amusing fidelity of the 

work; but that is a purely artistic pleasure, 

which is not shared by the great multitude of 

readers. Dickens, on the other hand, presents 

an unshaded Mrs. Merdle as the representative, 

the type, of the demoralization and utter arti- 
ficiality wrought by society. It is recognized 
and accepted every where. That is what ‘‘the 
million” feel about ‘‘ society.” The book speaks 
for them and to them. The habitué of society 
knows that there is no Mrs, Merdle, but he does 
not reach the next corner upon his promenade 
without meeting a suggestion of her. 

This same characteristic is shown in the de- 
lightful Dick Swiveller or Micawber. Nobody 
ever saw Micawber, but every body knows him 
perfectly well; and this makes Dickens what is 
called the story-teller for the million. His spirit 
is sympathetic with man, not with classes or 
characters only. In Thackeray there is no tech- 
nical ‘‘low life.” THe takes us into the kitchen 
indeed, but that is only the down-stairs parlor. 
So Scott’s sympathy with lords and ladies is never 
hidden, and Edie Ochiltree is one of the figures 
of a feudal society. But Dickens deals with gen- 
eral, common humanity. His range is wider, 
if in particular points his insight is not so deep, 
nor his grasp so firm. It seems worth while to 
say sO now, not to insist upon comparisons, 
which at such“a height of genius as that of 
Scott and Thackeray and Dickens are useless, 
and which seem ungenerous, but because there 
has been a disposition to be unjust to the real 
qualities of Dickens. A year ago there was 4 
very ingenious and brilliant depreciation of him 
in one of the English magazines; and Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy was, he said, surprised to find that in 
this country Mr. Dickens was praised as he was 
not at home. 

It is the fortune of such a man, however, to 
be criticised as an artist while he is felt as a pow- 
er. But let us discriminate. Ifan extravaganza 


: quickens the charitable heart of a whole people, 
you are lost in amazement that such a mass of | as Thackeray declared that Dickens’s Christmas 


heavy color should be called the greatest pic-| tales had quickened that of England, he is sure- 
ture in the world. But if you will step to the |ly a great human benefactor, whether he be a 
other end of the chapel and look at it, you will| great artist or not. A recent writer in the Penn 


flow of the highest animal spirits, and was as 
electrical in his manner as it is in his books, He 
felt entirely at home; and the feeling that the 
solemn English waiter would be confounded by 
such antics——which, however, did not in the least 
turn him into ridicule—was part of the humor. 
Dickens made a mock apology for his delay, 
founded upon a promise to attend a picnic in the 
earlier part of the day given by the manager of 
the Opera, at which Grisi and the other singers, 
with the dancers, had been present. We sketch- 
ed them all with a word and asmile. They were 
all vividly before the company. He took the din- 
ner guests also, as it were, to the picnic, ‘‘ But 
oh! the eating!” exclaimed he. ‘‘Dear Ma- 
dame, do you know the eating at an operatic 
picnic—I mean, of course,” he added, with a 
solemn sly twinkle in the cye, ‘‘ when the ladies 
of the ballet attend?” It was sheer extravagan- 
za; and however foolish and flat it seems in 
the tame telling, it was delightful and memor- 
able. After dinner, when the ladies went up| 
stairs and the children peeped in, Dickens beck- 
oned to them; and seating one on each knee, 
took a slate and pencil, and drew the most gro- 
tesque figures as illustrations of the most absurd 
story; then sent the young folks away as merry 
as the elders. 

What he did at that table he did in the 
world. He told the most delightful stories, he 
made the most harmless fun; and all his story- 
telling and fun-making were morally healthful. 
He was 4 great civilizing and Christianizing 
power during thirty years. He was one of the 
men of the most unquestionable genius and pos- 
itive influence that have appeared in English lit- 
~ evature, and meanwhile it was almost as good 
as his own fun to hear the comments that were 
made upon the man and upon his works. Sir 
Piercie Shafton, especially, was obliged to use his 
pouncet-box whenever the name of Dickens was 
mentioned. ‘‘Such a suob, Sir; really no gen- 
tleman at all, I assure you.” There were those 
who thought him a caricaturist—a writer of 
mere extravaganzas, no artist; a kind of news- 
paper reporter on the great scale. That last 
criticism Dickens himself would undoubtedly 
have accepted. For the business of the great 
novelist is to report human life and character 
as they daily appear; but his genius makes his 
reports the best of literature. As for carica- 
ture, every genius must follow its own law. 
Miss Austen finished each of her exquisite min- 
iatures of character with an airy-fine delicacy. 
They are exact and natural and agreeable, but 
never typical. They have not named and clas- 
sified human nature for us. The work is so 
elaborate and smooth that you may bring your 
eye close to the surface and yet you do not see 
the stroke. But however broad and coarse the 
touch of Dickens may secm, the effect is wholly 
lifelike, and the proof is the universal accept- 
ance of the type. Common conversation and 
current literature reflect the humor and the wis- 
dom of this genius as the streams and lakes re- 
flect the bright sky. 

In the Sistine Chapel at Rome, if you go 
close to the huge fresco of the ‘‘ Last Judgment,” 
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Monthly Magazine, at Philadelphia, declares that 
Dickens 


“reproduces the husk and outer shell of the men and 
women he has met.....He is generally a reformer and 
a disciple of Brougham..... He will never again stir the 
blood of England and America by the gall of his pen, 
nor terrify venerable and respectable ‘ barnacles’ by his 
weekly numbers, as Anthony Trollope portrays him in 
that cleycrest of counter-caricatures, ‘The Warden.’ 


‘Untimely lags the veteran on the stage ; 
and as work after work comes from his peu, the new 


public look on in stupid wonder, as if Addison were 
arisen from the dead to continue the Spectator. Gro- 
tesque wit, clever caricatures, keen mimicry, are here 
as of old, but the life is not here. The generation has 
passed out of living sympathy with the writer, and we 
only regard him with a faint antiquarian interest. It 
has been stirred by new thoughts which he has not 
felt; it is agitated by contending purposes and de- 
sires which find no reflection in his breast. Let him 
read us ‘Copperfield’ and ‘Paul Dombcy’ if he will; 


but as for his ‘Great Expectations,’ ‘Mutual Friend,’ | 


and ‘Edwin Drood’—faugh! they are a weariness to 
the flesh.” 

Just as these words were published Dickens died ; 
and the feeling with which the news of his death 
was received is perhaps the most conclusive re- 
ply to the general assertion of the article. 

For although it is undoubtedly true that so 
many of Dickens’s stories are batteries opened 
upon actual wrongs, it is not easy to see that 
they are therefore ruined as stories, or aredoomed 
to the decay that is said to overtake all art that aims 
at amoral. The question of the direct morality 
ofart is rather a largeone. But itis hard to see 
why ‘‘ Macbeth” is not a great poem because it is 
a very plain sermon upon ambition, or ‘‘ Othello” 
a true work of art because it shows the deplor- 
able consequences of jealousy. hat ‘“‘ Little 
Dorrit” is not one of the most delightful sketch- 
es of character in our literature because it ex- 
poses the miseries of a debtors’ prison, or that 
‘* Nicholas Nickleby” is not a marvelous picture 
of certain conditions of English life because it 
erucifies the head demons of boarding-schools, 
would be extremely difficult to establish. 

It is true that the fashion of story-tellers passes 
away. very history of literature is a body of 
dismal proof of that truth, But the influence 
and the admiration of great genius do not pass 
away. The mere novelist, the delineator of the 
temporary forms of society and of persons as af- 
fected by them, will gradually become curious as 
he becomes obsolete. But the story-teller who 
deals with human nature itself, and who paints 
human character, which does not lose its fresh- 
ness with the lapse of time, although he may di- 
rect his force at a particular and even transitory 
object, is not the prey of a changing fashion nor of 
a whimsical taste. ‘Don Quixote” is a story 
with a purpose, but it is told by a great genius, 
and therefore it is dear’ to every generation of 
men. It is a permanent contribution to the 
realm of imaginative creations, like the dramas 


of Shakespeare or the tales of Chaucer. And | 


every story-teller, in the degree of his genius, has 
the same hold of the world. Sterne was not a 
lovable man. He had no especial humanity. 
Certainly there was no lofty and generous pur- 
pose in ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.” But My Uncle 


Toby is one of the beautiful figures that the) 


imagination of the English-speaking race will 
not lose. Sterne will not fade from the com- 
mon knowledge like Mrs. Behn, or any other 
story-teller who is already forgotten. It is a 
great mistake in those who read Scott’s novels 


thirty years ago to suppose that they are not 
read now. So our children will read Dickens. 
And the blithe story-teller who has made this gen- 
eration rejoice, who has touched with so master- 
ly a hand the deepest springs of generous emo- 
tion and of high resolve—who, far more than 
any other, has been the literary minister of that 
sentiment of humanity which is the spirit of the 
age, will not fade from the English heart like a 
fashion, but will rather be, like Chaucer, one of 
the darlings of its permanent affection. 

When it is said that Dickens was the people’s 
story-teller, how much is said! The word peo- 
ple describes a universal range of sympathy. It 
signifies no class, but means all classes. It in- 
cludes, as the old alliterative phrase was, the 
peer and the peasant. And how immense the 
service to the general faith in each other which 
we all really wish to cherish, is that of a man 
who shows, as Dickens did, that the greatest 
and most universal popularity, the favor of the 
most ignorant and of the most educated, may be 
won without pandering to a single mean impulse, 
without the least ridicule of noble and generous 
emotion, without any touch of bageness! What 
work is so truly lofty as that which, while mor- 
ally cheering and strengthening all men, also in- 
spires and justifies a deeper mutual confidence? 
This is the service of Dickens. If he was not a 
great artist, so be it. If he was a caricaturist, 
so be it. If he was not a gentleman, again so be 
it. But he was the most popular author of a 
time when reading was universal, and popular 
without a hint of impurity. He was more wide- 
ly loved than any author has ever been in his 
time; and he left no man living whose death 
would be so sore and personal a grief to the En- 
glish-speaking race as his has been. 

Farewell, kind master! generous heart! How 
many and many in America or in England, gath- 
ering roses.in that solemn week of June, did not 
wish that they conld lay them upon his grave! 
For even so, sweet and perennial as June roses, 
full of all summer warmth and beauty, shall be 
the memory of the man whose tender touch still 
makes, and will yet make, summer in a thousand, 
thousand lives, 


PuiLomusicus came to town in the heated 
term of June to do honor to the memory of 
Beethoven. Since the previous December his 
mind had been fixed upon the great festival. If 
he thought of a certain other similar undertak- 
ing, in a certain other city, in a certain other last 
year, for instance, he smiled at praiseworthy pro- 
vincial efforts, and hoped that in the interests of 
high art the provinces would repair piously to 
behold the metropolitan magnificence of com- 
memoration. He had heard, indeed, of the uni- 
versal preparation in the provincial neighbor- 
hood in the previous year. He had himself 
found in small towns and villages, dependent, as 
it were, upon the provincial centre, a hum and 
interest of activity, a vigorous rehearsing and 
practicing, a constant, deepening pride and en- 
thusiasm, which certainly promised fine results. 
But he had also seen that the Music Hall was 
loftily doubtful, if not scornful. There were rmn- 
mors of anvils and bells and artillery, and, in its 
severe judgment, triviality upon a great scale 
threatened.the very citadel of classicism in mu- 
sic. Then he remembered the stories of the 
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event: a triumph wholly out of rule, a success 
banged and roared and rung out, as 1t were, 
but an undeniable triumph, an immense success 
—for the provinces, thought Philomusicus; but 
let the metropolis speak ! : 

So, when Fahrenheit marked ninety degrees, 
Philomusicus, who had retired to the country in 
May, returned to town to join in the mammoth 
memorial festival in honor of Beethoven. He 
chose the day upon which the ‘‘ Elijah” of Men- 
delssohn was to be performed; and he observed 
that permission had been generously given to a 
famous society of prominent singers to assist in 
swelling the mighty chorus. Arriving in town, 
very warm, very moist, very dusty, and not in a 
strictly pious and reverential frame, Philomusicus 
bestirred himself to reach the temple of concord. 

‘¢ Where is the Coliseum?” demanded be at 
the office of the hotel at which he had alighted. 

“‘TIn Rome, Sir,” answered the affable and 
gentlemanly and evidently highly accomplished 
clerk. 

““Pshaw! I mean the Rink.” 

“What Rink, Sir? Skating is out of season,” 
smiled the gentleman in duck, profusely perspir- 
ing. 
ti Where the unmentionable is this great con- 
cert ?” 

** Ah! yes, Sir! Somewhere out toward Mar- 
lem.” 

‘How do you get there?” 

“Cars, I suppose, Sit.” 

‘What cars ?” 

“Second or Third Avenue cars, Sir.” 

‘*Why don’t they say so, then?” 

**T’m not on the committee, Sir.”” 

“What time does the music begin ?” 

**Don’t know!” getting very crisp. 

‘“Why don’t they advertise ?” fiercely. 

“Don't know!” 

““Who the unmentionable does know ?” 

Philomusicus shot out this question very say- 
agely, and turned away. He had written for a 
ticket and paid four dollars for it, and in the 
burning day the temple of concord was becom- 
ing very visionary. He began to feel as if he 
had secured a front seat at ‘Tadmoor in the des- 
ert, with the mercury at invisible altitudes. He 
went to the door, and gazed with an air of injury 
up and down the street. ‘Shine yer boots, Sir?” 
said a rude boy, whom nothing but the severity 
of early moral training prevented Philomusicus 
from riding upon his boot over the curbstone. 
Then he set forth to fiud a car. He took the 
Third Avenue at aventure. It was packed with 
passengers, and he clung desperately and in great 
peril to the hand-rail. Every body was very hot, 
very uncomfortable, very disagreeable. Every 
body was evidently on the way*to honor the 
memory of Beethoven, so that there was no pros- 
pect of any body leaving the car and relieving 
every body else. The journey was interminable, 

** And how are we ever to get back again?” 
asked Philomusicus of a neighbor, who had eyi- 
dently lunched upon the cheese of Gruyere, 

‘* Mein Gott! verstand nichts,” responded the 
neighbor, with the best feeling in the world. 

Philomusicus took out the advertisement which 
he had cut from a newspaper, and which he knew 
by heart. It was a whole column of capitals, 
but it had no mention of any hour nor of any 
means of conveyance. 
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‘Was ist das?” asked the Gruycre neighbor. 

*¢ Das!” replied Philomusicus, energetically, 
and indignant with a man who said ‘‘ das” when 
he meant ‘ that’—‘‘ Das is the programme ; 
and I should like to know, if ten thousand peo- 
ple assemble at the concert, how they are ever 
to get back to town again, hey? What's to 
bring ‘em? These cars?” And he sneered 
dread fully. 

‘*Mein Gott! Mein Gott! verstand nichts,” 
replied the gentleman from Gruyere, evidently 


full of sympathy, and pitying his own inability to 
convey intelligible comfort to his neighbor. 

Philomusicus stood uncomfortably upon the 
step of the car until it came near the temple, the 
Coliseum, the Rink, and reached a seat, and was 
thankful that, after much tribulation, he was now 
about to offer respectful homage to the memory 
of the illustrious master by listening reverently 
to the performance of the noble oratorio of ‘‘ Eli- 
jah.” He dismissed the awful doubt of how to 
get back again, and abandoned himself to bliss- 
ful expectations, such as only lovers of music 
know. 

But the Easy Chair will not prolong the mel- 
ancholy story. Philomusicus was treated to an- 
vils and bells and resounding cannon, but the 
“* Elijah” was not sung. How he returned to the 
city he has never been able clearly to describe. 

“My dear Columbio,” he said to a friend, ‘‘ it 
was monstrous! I was taken J know not how 
many miles, in the suffocating heat, reeking with 
the stench of Gruyere cheese, to be robbed. I 
was swindled out of my money. I bought a 
ticket for which they promised to give me the 
‘Elijab,’ and they offered me the ‘Quadrilles of 
all Nations,’ or something in red shirts with ham- 
mers. They did not even give me a chance to 
tdke my money back. ButI say nothing of that. 
I suppose they were sure that when they had 
taken a man out to Harlem, and provided no 
means of return but a horse-car with eight thou- 
sand other people for fellow-passengers, his pow- 
ers of resistance, and even of remonstrance, 
would be gone. My Gruyere friend was quite 
right. When I think of the great Metropolitan 
Beethoven Centennial, ‘Mein Gott! Mein Gott! 
Verstand nichts !’” 

**Philomusicus,” replied Columbio, ‘‘ I under- 
stand it all. I paid I know not how much mon- 
ey for seats to hear the ‘ Messiah,’ and circum- 
stances did not authorize the managers to pro- 
duce it. But the same circumstances authorized 
them to keep my money; and when I spoke with 
the ticket-seller, he said that he had turned over 
the money, but would sell my tickets for what he 
could get. It was courteous, but it was not the 
contract.” 

The chorus from the provinces is understood 
to have gone home in disgust. DPhilomusicus 
went home in the same frame of mind; nor has 
he since been able to escape the conviction, that 
instead of an honor to the great composer, the 


centennial festival was rather a disgrace to the 
great city—if not, after all, a mere private spec- 
ulation, 


It is no wonder that Mr. Disraeli writes nov- 
els, for his life is ike a novel. Te has strictly 
followed Sir Philip Sidney’s advice, to look into 
his own heart and write. Indeed, the most rap- 

‘id sketch of his own career would seem like the 
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outline of one of his own stories. He wrote the 
“* Wondrous Tale of Alroy;” but the Wondrous 
Tale of Disraeli is as striking. 

The first scene presents us the brilliant son of 
a family of Spanish Jews, who fled from the In- 
quisition to Venice, and who, glorying in their 
race, took the name of Disraeli. The young 
man’s grandfather came to England a hundred 
and twenty years ago, was rich, and died at 
ninety years of age. Lis father devoted himself 
with ardor and success to literature, living at his 
case; and his son Benjamin, born to comfort, 
handsome, clever, eharming, and ambitious, was 
early a favorite in society. He traveled in Eu- 
rope, and studied in Germany, and at twenty- 
one wrote, in a very short time, and published 
in the same year with Scott's “* Woodstock,” the 
sparkling story of ‘Vivian Grey,” full of satire 
and wit and sentiment and coxcombry—‘“‘ serv- 
ing up” some of the chief notabilities of the 
time, and plainly the work of a youth who felt 
his power, and had set his heart upon all the po- 
litical prizes of his country, which are the most 
precious and dazzling to the mass of his coun- 
trymen, because the renown is immediate and 
the success tangible. In ‘* Vivian Grey” the 
youth’s poetic imagination idealized to English- 
men the ordinary facts of English life, and gave 
them a fine Oriental coler and flavor; but the 
keynote of the author’s whole career was in it, 
with a kind of secret, cynical disdain of the aims 
and the prizes that he desired and extolled, 

Young Mr. Disraeli was immediately one of 
the most famous and popular authors in England. 
D’Orsay drew a portrait of him, the cynosure of 
golden youth. Willis describes him, a little later, 
lounging at Lady Blessington’s like a young 
emir of the Lebanon. His book was translated 
into all languages, and the author presently cross- 
ed to the Continent, and made a long tour in the 
East. While still absent he sent to England two 
other romances, ‘‘ The Young Duke” and ‘‘ Con- 
tarini Fleming;” full of the same spirit and tastes 
and charm as the earlier story. ‘' Contarini 
Fleming,” indeed, is a delightfal romance. It 
is like a characteristic poem of Byron’s told in 
equal prose. That the aim of the young Mr. 
Disraeli was a political career had been evident 
from the first, and when he returned he tried to 
get into Parliament, but failed. Upon the hust- 
ings he was charged with friendship for O’Con- 
nell. He warmly denied the charge, calling 
O’Connell ‘‘a bloody traitor.” The Agitator, 
who acknowledged no master before the people, 
retorted: ‘* For aught I know, the present Dis- 
raeli is the true heir-at-law of the impenitent 
thief who died on the cross.” So the Hebrew 
and Roman flints struck fire. 

But the prince of golden youth, Disraeli the 
younger, as he was fond of calling himself, still 
brilliantly writing tales, letters, and pamphlets, 
did not enter Parliament until the first year of 
Victoria; and, upon his entrance, the famous, 
witty, haughty, self-possessed author failed gro- 
tesquely, failed absurdly, as an orator. The 
House of Commons was not merely indifferent 
—did not only read and sleep and slip out to 
dine while he was speaking—but it roared at 
him and laughed him to scorn. 
the young man’s quality., 
into his seat, abashed, mortified, confounded, si- 


It was a test of | 
Instead of sinking | 


his fist defiantly at the House, and thundered 
ont: “TI am not surprised. I have tried many 
things, and in each I have at last succeeded. I 
sit down now, but one day you shall hear me.” 
The [House halloed, and Disraeli the younger 
took his seat, undaunted. He knew his future 
subject, if it did not recognize its future master ; 
and he kept his word, 

For three years he sat silent, but he still wrote, 
and doubtless studied hard; and the stories of 
**Coningsby” and ‘*Sybil” were even more pop- 
ular than the earlier tales. They were political, 
and the characters were familiar figures in En- 
gland thinly veiled. They, too, had the earlier 
charm of touching the traditional forms of Brit- 
ish Toryism with a romantic light. But there 
was the same alien under-tone, a kind of persi- 
flage so subtile as to be Mephistopheiian, or per- 
haps even, unconsciously, the protest ofa superior 
intelligence against its own aims and absorptions, 
The talent of Disraeli the younger created a fan- 
ciful, foolish party known as Young England. 
Its doctrine was very much that of Carlyle’s 
Niagara, namely, that the nobility alone could- 
be expected to produce a millennium in the United 
Kingdom, Lord John Manners wrote some dog- 
gerel about it. He was willing that laws and 
learning and art and science should die, ‘ but 
spare, oh, spare our old nobility!” The aris- 
tocratic youths of this party were what might be 
called ritualistic Tories; and the dark-eyed Dis- 
raeli the younger was naturally one of their lead- 
ers, as his political novels shadowed forth their 
tenets. The world of the stories was May-fair. 
The moral seemed to be: ‘* Use the world as 
you best can. Strike for the great prizes, and 
remember that in England the great prizes are 
political, Get success, whatever yon lose. Put 
your lances in rest, gentlemen, and follow me!” 
And away swept the bold leader, a magnificent 
Murat, charging right and left; and always in 
the thickest of the fray there were his nodding 
plumes and golden trappings and gorgeous cos- 
tume; and always also the careless, half-cynical 
smile at the mélée. 


“From underneath his helmet flow’d 

Bis coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

From the bank and from the river 

He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
‘Tirra lirra,’ by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot.” 

But of the steady, old, evangelical Tories Sir 
Robert Peel was still the chief. Yet the crown 
hurt him, It sat ill upon him. He was too 
wise. In a certain sense he was too truly an 
Englishman to be a Tory, for Toryism depends 
much upon the imagination. When the Corn 
Law debate began Sir Robert felt instinctively 
what his course ought to be, and knew that it 
could not be that of his party. Therefore, the 
man who represented the common-sense of the 
most common-sensible of nations, and who had 
the same kind of supreme talent, without gen- 
ins, in polities that the Duke of Wellington 
had in war, ceased to be the true Tory leader, 
and was succeeded by the most imaginative 
politician in England, the most un-English of 
Englishmen. But meanwhile Sir Robert, the 
great Commoner, the Prime Minister, the mas- 
ter of the House, the typical Englishman, fear- 
ed no onsets like those of the young Hebrew, 


lenced, with his political career ruined, he shook | who a few years before was overwhelmed by an 
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uproar of ridicule, but who now came down to 
the Commons crammed with all the blue-books 
in the kingdom, and dazzled the eyes of the 
country as he marshaled his serried ranks of 
statistics, and pierced the grave Minister with 
his agile and scathing and scornful wit, like the 
jeweled Saladin, with his sharp and flashing 
cimeter, nimbly curving and careering around 
Cour de Lion. Disraeli the younger had dis- 
appeared, and Benjamin Disraeli, Hsq., the only 
man of whom Sir Robert Peel was afraid, was 
aman of as fair a future as any in England. 

After Sir Robert was dethroned, but not dis- 
graced, the Easy Chair was planted one sum- 
mer morning upon the deck of a steamer going 
to Hamburg, and asked its fellow-passenger 
John Bull why Disraeli’s party had not put 
him in office. Mr. Bull replied, with empha- 
sis: ‘‘ No Jew novelist will ever enter the Brit- 
ish Cabinet ;” and the worthy gentleman paused 
suddenly, as if mentally crossing himself at the 
mere thought of such sacrilege. But within two 
years of that morning there was a stately pro- 
cession in the streets of London. ‘The windows 
and sidewalks were crowded with people staring 
at the handsome equipages, the liveried footmen, 
the superb toilets. In one of the fine coaches, 
clad in official robes, and looking out at the 
carriage windows, with black eyes overhung by 
clustering curls, was the Hebrew gentleman who 
had written novels and been laughed down in the 
House of Commons. ‘The state carriage, with 
outriders and gay liveries, drove to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Perhaps the gentleman inside re- 
membered certain scenes in certain popular polit- 
ical novels. It was Vivian Grey holding trumps. 
It was the Right Honorable Benjamin Disraeli 
going to kiss hands as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

From that time he has been the actual and effi- 
cient leader of the Tory party. The Earl of Der- 
by wasits titular chief, and when he took office Mr. 
Disraeli wasalwayshislieutenant. Aftertbe Earl’s 
last retirement, the Queen summoned the author 
of the wondrous tale of ‘‘ Alroy” toform a Cabinet. 
He who had been so fond of describing dukes and 
other noblemen now made them. The descendant 
of the Jewish refugees from ecclesiastical ferocity 
now nominated bishops. The author of Vivian 
Grey and of all the political stories was now, by 
his own skill and resolution, the chief figure in 
the life he had loved to portray. He who had 
opposed Sir Robert Peel now measured swords 
with Sir Robert’s most illustrious disciple, Mr. 
Gladstone. His audacity even outdared the Lib- 
eral leader, and for aday he crowned himself with 
Gladstone’s laurels. At last, inevitably, he yield- 
ed to the man whorepresented the tendency of En- 
glish political development; but, in retiring, the 
laureate of the aristocracy refused to be made a 
viscount. 

And now at sixty-five Disraeli the younger 
writes, with a difference, the novel that he wrote 
at twenty-one. It is all perfume, mother-of- 
pearl, and gold spangles; all satire, rhetoric, 
and romance, but it lacks the exuberance of wit, 
the delicacy, the pathos, the purple light of youth, 
that make ‘Vivian Grey” memorable. It has 
the old familiar air of the world and of high so- 
ciety. Nobody has less than a million a year; 
and the only embarrassment is to decide in which 
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of castles to pass a week in summer. It de- 
scribes a country in which artists entertain their 
friends in Turkish pavilions, and refresh them 
from gold plate, own islands in the Mediterra- 
nean, to which they sail in their yachts, and 
marry the daughter of the Constantinopolitan 
Cantacuzene. It is a book which constantly im- 
plies that the author believes his readers to be 
of those who delight in the Court Circular, and 
who find sweet consolation in learning that yes- 
terday Prince Bulbo took pony exercise, and that 
in the afternoon Princess Hunkamunka walked 
upon “the slopes.” 

Meanwhile the real significance of ‘* Lothair”’ 
is not that a retired English prime minister writes 
a novel. Far from that. You may think the 
story foolish or delightful, and its author a gen- 
ius or a charlatan. But its motto might well 
be Hamlet’s father’s: ‘‘ Remember me!” Yor 
he has remembered. The Roman Church drove 
his ancestors from Spain. With defiant pride 
they cbose a name that marked them Jews of 
Jews. And now their descendant, having won ev- 
ery prize in the most powerful of Protestant states, 
turns in the fullness of his renown upon his old 
enemy, and haughtily cries to Rome, ‘‘ You drove 
me and mine from moribund, miserable Spain! 
Begone from England!” ‘‘ Lothair” is the Jew 
tuming Rome out of England. The author skill- 
fully hints and sketches—for nothing more is ar- 
tistically possible in a novel—the various methods, 
intrigues, blandishments, appeals, arguments, co- 
ercions, cajoleries, aud falsehoods by which the 
Roman Church is believed to entice or entangle, 
to terrify or subdue, its converts. 

He offers, indeed, no argument which would 
deter any young English nobleman, even were he 
so very sentimental as Lothair, from going over 
to Rome; but he very plainly insinuates that those 
who nianage conversions to Rome have the most 
mercenary motives in view, and are wholly un- 
scrupulous as to means. ‘The heroine of the 
tale, Mrs. Colonel Campian, the Italian wife of 
an American, of the Southern States, who, hay- 
ing lost every thing in the rebellion, has become 
the spouse of the Pythoness of Roman republic- 
anism—Mrs. Campian, who lives in delicions 
ease in England, and falls disguised as a soldier 
in Garibaldi’s assault upon Rome, is one of the 
personages who must not be looked for beyond 
the perfumed page of Disraeli. ‘The hero is in 
love with Mrs. Campian, the Italian free-thinker 
and red republican; with the Lady Corisande, 
the fair daughter of a proud English ducal house, 
and devoted to the Low English Church; and 
with Clare Arundel, the loveliest and choicest of 
Roman Catholic maids in Britain. Not to speak 
lightly, the hero is and is not in love with all of 
them at once. He is a kind of “‘little joker” of 
a lover. But as there may be those who have 
not read the story, the Easy Chair will not tell 
whom the much-wandering Lothair marries at 
last. Let them be assured that here is a novel 
as different as possible from the stern actual story 
of everyday life to which we are accustomed. It 
is a kind of fairy tale. Even its approaches to 
reality are so remote as to be glimmering and 
soothing. Itis an aromatic reverie in a boudoir. 

But if, upon the publication of this story, Black- 
wood, the mossy warder of ancient Toryism, turns 
and rends the most brilliant and able of living 


of the most stately and ancient and picturesque! English Tories, in an article which restores the 
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old lustre to its pages, it is simply beeause the 
feeling of Mr. Bull upon the Hamburg steamer 
has been always the latent feeling of his party. 
It could not refuse to follow its only eapable and 
andacious leader, but it inly ehafed, and felt with 
seorn that an outcast had eome to the throne. 
The cardinals of the blue blood were kneeling 
and kissing the foot of a pope who was born a 
muleteer. That is merely to say that Disraeli, in 
all these forty-five astonishing and picturesque 
years, has not inspired confidenee. In the midst 
of his most dazzling political triumphs, as in the 
best of his books, there was always the same feel- 
ing that he wore a mask. ‘The same distrust stole 
in and asked, ‘‘ Does he really believe what he 
says? Has he any principles? Is he a Tory 
from eonviction, or a soldier of fortune, with his 
sword at the serviee of the longest purse? ‘The 
eynie strain, the exquisitely airy persiflage of 
the stories—what do they mean? Was that the 
eourtly smile of Mephistopheles? Is the man 
moeking us?” 

Yes, it is impossible not to feel that the son of 
the ancient raee has repaid this distrust with sn- 
perb disdain. His genius is alien in England. 
He is essentially lonely in the eountry whieh he 
has ruled, and all whose prizes that he sought 
he has seized. His is the air of a man who has 
solved ‘‘the Arian mystery,” and who can show 
the proudest aristoeraey and the most finished 
eivilization a splendor and an antiquity which 
dwarf and deride them. He feels that the He- 
braie tradition is the foundation of Christian de- 
velopment. He sees all Christendom named 
from the inearnation in the elderrace. He finds 
the genius of that race unworn and eonspienously 
efficient in the life of to-day. He muses, like his 
Tanered and Contarini Fleming, until the busy 
West dissolves, and the East seems to him the 
sole fount of art and wisdom and progress and 
repose, and all else a garish modern hubbub. 

He sees, and finds, and feels all this—or he 
seems to. He is a consummate artist in politics 
and literature, and therefore in many ways in- 
scrutable. It is true that his Toryism is sus- 
peeted; but it would be very remarkable if he 
were not a Tory. He abandoned the tradition- 
ary poliey of his party—but it was to save his 
party. ‘The English Liberals did not, and do 
not, trust him. Why should they? In this 
very book he flouts and insults them. And if 
the Tories suspeet that he is satirizing them—is 
it their fault? 


“eTirra lirra,’ by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot.” 


Tue Easy Chair reeeives with pleasure the 
protest of its correspondent, and heartily agrees 
that the editorial responsibility implies and de- 
imands the utmost patienee and eonsideration for 
Seriptor. But is not gentle toleration of bores, 
whether of pen or tongue, a virtue which enti- 
tles to the Seventh Heaven ? 


THE FIERY PARTICLE. 
. A WORD TO ME, EASY ODAIR. 


Cnrvacxous courtesy is not extinct. A fashion (an 
nnsightly one) to pretend that it has passed away with 
other Old-World traditions prevails. But, positively, 
the quaint, picturesqne old creature survives. This 
conviction induces me, Carolus Cambrensis, a Con- 


tributor, to entertain the preposterous hope that Mr. 
Easy Chair will allow me a rooting on his hearth-rug, 
or that vacant chair opposite to his own, that I may 


join issue with him in a coufteous passage of arms, on 
equal terms. The tilting-ground is to be found in the 
May number of Harper's Magazine, and is entitled “A 
word to Contributors.” 

Impregnable as Cader Idris* are the foundations of 
the Easy Chair; incoutcstable the dictum of him who 
sitteth thercon, Granted: Scriptor is inexperienced, 
faulty, feeble, puerile. Scriptor attributcs the inac- 
cessible configuration of Olympian summits to divinc 
antagonism, in short, to “‘ personal feeling.” Scriptor, 
like all little people with little to lose, waxes appre- 
hensive of the loss of his MS. He chafes his fretful 
soul at the sublime reposc of Olympus; he adjures 
Jove to “go to the ant;” reminds the Thunderer that 
“the early bird catches the worm.” Scriptor believes 
that the gods have violated the Constitution, con- 
spired against him in the Star-Chamber, and denounced 
him without benefit. of clergy, trial by jury, habeas cor- 
pus, or any other of those ingcnious resources devised 
for their protection by an ill-uscd race. 

Sad, though true! Aud absurd enough, till we look 
closely into the case of Scriptor. He is very young. 
Aecvov ro texecv, O Zeus! Lingering throes of partu- 
rition still communicate a sympathetic quiver to that 
flaccid brain. Yet, O mighty parent of Pallas, these 
mortal failings do bnt obscuret the light of a divine in- 
telligencc, small though it be. Thc mind, “that very 
fiery particle,” sometimes 27ll “let itself be snuffed 
out by an article,” just and not ungentle though that 
article may be. ‘Parce, precor, precor, non sum 
qualis eram.” Scriptor, the parent of an article, an 
ode, a narrative, ‘‘declined, not being available,” is 
less even, less in self-control, endurance, dignity, than 
poor little Scriptor when his brain labored with that 
pigmy offspring. He is puzzled, hurt, hnmiliated, 
spurned. Perchance with the poet’s far-reaching eye, 
in a fine frenzy rolling, he sces Ganymede by the chair 
of Jupiter, or descries Vulcan limping along some star- 
ry space, and compares ages with that one, legs with 
this, to his own credit. On a sudden the poor worm 
discloses ‘‘ venom of the folded snake.” Jove, invul- 
nerable, commiserates this peevish transformation, and 
suffers the poor morsel of animated earth to return in 

eace to its pristine nature and habit, when, perchauce, 
it yet may burrow into some delicate bulb, and suck 
thereout no small advantage. 

Metaphors, like worms,t Mr. Easy Chair, are obscure 
in their origin, progress, and applicability to any use- 
ful end, except the bill of the aforesaid early bird and 
the prehension of a fish. Nor will J, for many more 
golden minutes, obscure the seat of this opposing chair. 
But again I crave your clemency, your patience. If 
the secd decay not, how shallit germinate? If puerile 
Scriptor do not cxperience the decomposition of ver- 
nal vanity, of delusive hopes, and self-conceit, how 
shail the living Author arise? Is it not even within 
the limits of the possible that the fretful puerilities of 
Scriptor, hurrying his imaginary Pegasus along the 
Olympic course, have raised a cloud of dust as high ag 
the front of Jove himseif, and 1o with human folly ob- 
scured for a moment godlike wisdom ? 

Do not reject my plea with a dictum that the Au- 
thor, poet-like, is born, not made. One I remember 
who now is great, then small, callida juventé. He then 
held that baleful theory as an article of faith. Sepa- 
rating himself from his fellow-men by long hair and 
Byronic collars (‘Oxford gills” were then “your only 
wear”), he declared himself to be a born Artist, Author, 
Word-painter. Weaving for himself a nom de plume 
out of the several letters of the words NasciTUR NON FIT, 
he signed himself “'Tafis Rinnon Tuc,” and became a 
thorn in the flesh to buffet editors. Of course there 
existed a dark “‘conspiracy to keep him ont.” His 
luck, his “‘ very extraordinary luck” was that “ nee 
he ever wrote was accepted.” ‘Ihe luckless years waxe 
and waned. So did the inconstant moons. The rains 
of deferred hope, disappointmcut, and vexation fcll. 
They fell pretty heavily. Thought and feeling, drop- 


* Cader Idris, the chair (or throne) of Idris. 

t To illustrate the value of a scrap of immortality 
apparently buried in ephemeral matter, [may quote a 
saying of Professor Sedgewick, that his introductory 
essay to the study of the Paleozoic Rocks, when in- 
troduced to Europe between the tremendous preface 
of one German professor and the no less portentous 
appendix of another, was “‘like a grain of wheat be- 
tween two millstones.” Now the essay is a classic. Its 
prodigious foster-parents are lining ancicnt trunks. 

t A critic might object to this similitude as inapt. 
To such a one I would snggest his reading the word 
‘‘metaphor” for “worm” in Doctor Johnson's defini- 
tion of the piscatorial pursuit. The general tenden- 
cy to play ‘‘the early bird” with other authors’ meta- 
phors is too obvious to require notice. 
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ping like autnmn leaves from the trees of knowledge | 
and experience, formed a vegetable mould about and 
above him. Tafis R. Tuc sank in the soddened mass, | 
vanished, decayed. After a while a bright young au- 
thor germinated, bearing indications of leaf and bud. | 
‘An editor, somewhat dazed and weary of the glori- 
ous snmmer made by writers high in the popular ze- 
nith, sought the gou\tareed glade, and found this res- 
urrection. Of Tafis R. Tuc’s very extraordinary Inck, 
of his hair, his collars, of those buried years, of those 
dreary rains, of all that vegetable monld, of the born 
artist's death and decomposition he knew nothing, but 
gnessed much. He fonnd a yonng sapling, vigorous 
and sprouting. He trang ylonted jt with care to his 
well-tended shrubbery. He guarded and fostered its 
owth. And now, Mr. Easy Chair, multitudes find 
shelter beneath its spreading branches from the noon- 
tide glare of public life; find repose from the din of 
commerce and of politics; find a shadow of cool reas- 
oning (played about by leafy smiles and whispers) from 
polemic heat. And all thesc happy loiterers combine 
to extol the wisdom of Jupiter, who discovered in its 
tender infancy this glorious tree, and rescued it from 
the thousand misehances which beset a sapling in that 
struggle for light and air and life which is common 
alike to the children of the forest and the sons of men. 


Mr. Fitz Hucu Lupiow, well known to the 
readers of this Magazine, in which many of his 
most brilliant papers have appeared, sends to the 
Easy Chair the following letter: 


New Yorx, June 15, 1870. 

Dear Easy Cuarr,—To-day sailing for Hurope, an 
invalid, with all the uncertainties of return which at- 
tend snch a one, may I ask to say throngh you a word 
or two, in parting, to the class of our suffering fellow 
men and women for whom, as you know, I have spent 
a ange part of my life—all that part, indeed, which is 
usually the leisure of a laborious profession ? 

Tn the book published two years since by the Messrs. 
Harper, uuder title of ‘The Opium Habit,” whose 
earlier chapters were edited py, and the two closing 
ones original with me, I gave to the public as condensed 
astatement as my limits made imperative of the course 
of treatment which many years’ medical and seientific 
study, together with an experience among opium-eat- 
ers scarcely to be surpassed in extent, had taught me 
waa the safest, qnickest, least painful, exit from a hell 
over whose interior penetralia at least Humanity had 
for years concurred to write, with a sigh, “ Lasciate 
cee speranza.” There I showed the possibility of a 
release, and, so far as could be done in such broad 
touches, sketched the means, There I promised a sal- 
vation 1 had repeatedly scen effected, and accumulated 
all the ineentives and encouragements to seek it which 
I knew; bnt with these I was obliged to preach a 
Spartan—say rather a Christian—courage such as few 
women and fewer men can summon to their aid in the 
protracted agonies of the eontest by which the opium- 
eater must win his freedom, even under the many pal- 
liating and relieving circumstanees which I there re- 
vealed. Ihad not then found what I confess has been 
one of my life’s ruling passions—a very agony of seek- 
ing to find—any means of bringing the babitnated 
opium-eater out of his horrible bondage, without, or 
comparatively without, pain. Thns far I had failed in 
my wrestling interrogations of Nature for the antidote. 
the substitute, the agent, whatever it might be, by 
which opium might be so gradually replaced and erad- 
icated as to present the slave, some bright celestial 
morning, with his manumission, before he could fecl | 
the blows which struck the shackles from his feet. | 
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Task yon, dear Easy Chair, to rejoice with me that, 
in all probability, that wonderful discovery has now 
been made: that henceforth the salvation of the opium~- 
eater, like that from any other chronic disease, may be 
accomplished in sueh a way that the cure brings not an 
increase but a relief of the original suffering; that the 
process of giving to him his new self may now bc not 
a terrible voleanic throe that tears soul and body to 
pieees, but a gentle, painless change, like those milder 
forces of nature shown in the progress of the seasons, 
thé nobinding of the frost, the return of the sun and 
gentle rains. A year ago I was almost in despair of 
such a blessing; but I must believe—must declare— 
what my eyes have looked upou. 

Thave had under my care a patient who had been an 
habitual user of opium for years—whose daily rations 
of morphia had now reached the terrible amount of 
thirty grains (a case quite astounding to minds not ex- 
perieneed among opium-eaters, but having nnmerous 
parallels in my acquaintance)—who abandoned the drug 
at once in its every form, and never touched it again 
from that moment (fourmonths ago) to the present time. 
Thave seen him going on with his daily avocations, suf- 
fering no pain which required him to lie down for 
single day, feeling no temptation to seek opiates, al- 
thongh he constantly carried about his old morphia 
powders on his person, and had made the un-Spartan 
resolve to resume his relief if the new experiment for 
a moment failed.. He was expecting anguish all the 
time for his first month of trial; but it never came, has 
not come, and is most unlikely to come now that, after 
all these months, nis digestion has regained its vigor, 
his step its elasticity, his eyes and cbeelxa the freshness 
of health. Besides this case I have seen numerous 
others, when their various complications are consider- 
ed, no less remarkable, and from many more have had 
letters, all joyfully unanimous in the testimony that 
their exit was painlessly accomplished, and that the 
opinm-craving was not only appeased, but quite erad- 
icated, by the process of cure. Ihave been compelled 
to confess that the life-long object of my search seem- 
ed most marvelously accomplished. 

Were I staying in this country, instead of going 
abroad as my last chauce for life aud health, I would 
joyinlly continue to answer the correspondence which 
floods me on this subject from all parts of the Union, 
and, at any expense to myself, make known this salva- 
tiou to the most sorrowful sufferers of this world. 
Were this an artiele, instead of a communication re- 
ceiving your hospitality, dear Easy Chair, and were 
Harper's a, technical magazine, in which I could devel- 
op the process of substitution and elimination by which 
this marvelons blessing is accomplished, I would now 
speak more atlength. It is now sufficient to say that 
the discovery is one which ranks in importance to hu- 
man weal and woe with vaecination, chloroform, or 
any grandcst achievement of beneficent seience which 
marks an age. The many wlio can bear me witness 
how willingly I bave responded to all inquiries for help 
to the opium-eater, by visit or letter, will be glad to 
know that during my absence such inqnirers may ap- 
ply to my noble-hearted and philanthropic friend, Mr. 

enry Read, of Lowell, Massachusetts, who possesses 
all my informatiou on the subject, and has kindly con- 
sented to let me roll off npon his shoulders the loving 
put heavy burden of answeriug such qnestions as might, 
if I staid here, be addressed to me. 

By letting me say these ane words from ea 
kindly elevation, my dear Easy Chair, yon will bless 
thousands of sorrowful souls, and send one away to 
Enrope far less sorrowful, because most hopeful, for 
them. 

Your frieud, 
Fitz Hueu Lupiow. 
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Chitur’s T 
NOVELS. 

UERBACH has been called the Charles 
Dickens of Germany, though with the least 
possible justification, since between the vivid 
painting from nature of the English master and 
the abstruse metaphysics, scarcely concealed be- 
neath the thin guise of a romance, of the Ger- 
man, there is the least possible similitude. With 
more accuracy SPIELHAGEN might be described 
as the Walter Scott of Germany. Ile is a more 


iterary Record. 


dramatic writer but a less profound thinker than 
Auerbach. His characterization is not less clear 
and distinct; his incidents and groupings are 
more effective. Auerbach often drags, Spielha- 
genrarely. One must study Auerbach ; he may 
read Spielhagen. In his last novel, Hammer and 
Anvil (Leypoldt and Holt), the drama trenches 
on the melodrama; yet, though it approximates 
dangerously the edge of the sublime, it never de- 
generates into the ridiculous. Professor Lederer, 
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the wild Zehren, his brother the superintendent, 
the gruff-yoiced, tender-hearted warden Siiss- 
milch, the grim-faced, sooty-handed, warm- 
hearted Klaus, and George Hartwig himself, the 
subject of the autobiography, are all drawn with 
amaster’shand. ‘he old ruined castle, the wild 
lite among the smugglers, the chase, the treach- 
ery, the capture, the escape, and the conflagra- 
tion, are all wrought up with a power which in- 
sensibly reminds the reader of Walter Scott; 
with a descriptive power less vivid, indeed, but 
With a subtle penetrating analysis of motive and 
feeling superior to that of the great Scotch ro- 
mancer. And the transition from the wild life 
of the woods to the quiet life of the prison ren- 
ders each epoch in the story more effective b 
reason of the contrast between them. But Spiel- 
hagen’s romance is better than his philosophy ; 
his arrow is better feathered than aimed. He is 
the apostle of the idea of liberty, but of liberty in 
its most absolute and unlimited sense—of liberty 
as that word is interpreted by a German radical. 
So long as he confines himself to inculcating, as 
in ‘t The Hohensteins,” political freedom, he car- 
ries with him our sympathies, though not always 
our judgment, nor are we at all satisfied that the 
House of Hohenstein fairly represents the aris- 
tocracy of Germany, or Wolfgang and Peter the 
common people. But when he comes to teach— 
as he does, impliedly, in ‘‘ Problematic Charac- 
ters” and its sequel—that marriage is also des- 
potism, and that one should be free to follow the 
course of his unchecked passions ; or, as he does 
in ‘*Hammer and Anvil,” that the inmates of 
the prisons are nnfortunate rather than guilty 
persons, and throws a halo of glory around the 
wild life of smuggling and freebooting, he writes 
more of a declaration of independence than we 
are prepared to assent to. It is true that the 
wild Zehren is killed, his daughter elopes, his 
castle is burned to the ground, and young George 
Hartwig escapes capture only to surrender him- 
self to the authorities; but, despite this series 
of misfortunes, the sympathies of the reader are 
enlisted for the runaway boy, and against his 
stupid dolt of a teacher and his inflexible old 
Roman of a father; and the moral influence of 
a story depends not-upon the fate which over- 
takes its characters, but upon the sympathies 
which are awakened in the reader’s breast by the 
story of their lives. We should abhor Bill Sykes 
if he had escaped, and Old Fagin if he had been 
acquitted on the ground of .‘‘ moral insanity,” 
just as much as we do now; while the pitiful fate 
of the betrayed Malte von Zehren enlists our sym- 
pathies for one whose crimes we forget in the story 
of his misfortunes. Old novel-readers will find 
much entertainment and no harm from ‘‘ Ham- 
mer and Anvil,” but it is not a book for boys—a 
verdict ftom which we are not swerved by some ad- 
mirable passages of genuine Christian philosophy. 
As we took up Cuartes Reape’s last novel, 
Put Yourself in his Place, as a companion to an 
otherwise solitary dinner, the friendly waiter who 
attended us remarked, by way of opening a con- 
yersation, ‘That novel’s all the rage, Sir; all 


the gentlemens and ladies has it, Sir ;” and so, in| 


fuct, we found on looking round the steamboat 
on which we were traveling. Nor, on opening 
the book, were we surprised to find it popular. 
It is never easy, having taken up any one of 
Charles Reade’s novels, to lay it down unfinish- 


ed, though you often chide yourself for submit- 
ting to its singular fascination, ‘This you may 
read without self-condemnation. ‘There is a pur- 
pose in it, a strike against ‘‘ strikes,” though the 
purpose serves the novel, not the novel the pur- 
pose. It is sensational, of course; every thing 
Charles Reade writes is so. ‘Ihe incidents are 
quite impossible; but the heroism is not the 
mock-heroic. In this it differs from ‘‘ Foul Play,” 
as in its touches of genuine and pure sentiment 
it differs from ‘‘ Griffith Gaunt.” We laid the 
book down with the conviction that, though it 
could not rank by the side of ‘* Edwin Drood,” 
or even “ Lothair,” it deserved its popularity— 
was, at all events, the best product thus far of 
Charles Reade’s pen. Harper and Brothers is- 
sue it in three editions, all fully illustrated. 
Only a Girl (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is an 
old story newly told. It is a book in every re- 
spect the opposite of the sensational—depends 
wholly for its interest on delicacies of color and 
drawing that can not be represented by any cri- 
tigue, nor eyen by any extracts that are not vo- 
luminous. It is from the German of WitHEL- 
MINA VON HiLitern, and is full of German 
quaintnesses, without being obscured by German 
mysticism.—In the Vicar of Bullhampton (Har- 
per and Brothers) Mr. TroLiopr’s invariable he- 
roine plays off one lover against anotlierin the usu- 
al Trollope style, through three hundred pages of 
what is called romance, probably for the all-suffi- 
cient reason that it contains neither history nor 
philosophy nor poetry enongh to give it a right 
of classification any where elsec.—The opening 
pages of Breezie Langton (D. Appleton and Co.) 
are so full of slang, both masculine and feminine, 
that we were unable to penetrate further than 
the fourth chapter.—D. Appleton and Co., who 
publish the last three mentioned books, con- 
tinue their edition of Grace Aquitar’s works, 
by the publication of Woman's Friendship, and 
Home Scenes and Heart Studies, the latter a col- 
lection of short stories good for Sunday reading, 
a kind of literature which is not too common.— 
We have three historical novels: Antonia, by 
Grorce Sanp (Roberts and Brothers), a tale of 
the last days of Louis XVI., in which history is 
quite subordinate to romance, and romance is the 
instrument of inculeating a semi-socialistic phi- 
losophy; the Caged Lion, by Miss C. M. Yoncr 
(D. Appleton and Co.), a story of the times of 
James I. of Scotland, woven of double sets of 
threads, half romance, half history, with a charm- 
ingly frank and simple confession in the preface, 
which enables the reader to unravel the whole 
pattern, and say with precision what is real and 
what is imaginary; and Miss Muuteacn’s Queen 
Hortense (D. Appleton and Co. ), which is, after 
all, only a history with a little imaginative filling 
in, but certainly not enough to make the drafts 
on the imagination very severe. Historical nov- 
els, as Miss Muhlbach writes them, are a novelty 
in literature, being, ia fact, novels without im- 
agination, and history without facts. — Almost 
siinultaneously with the publication of Miss Muhl- 
bach’s novel, ‘‘ Queen Hortense,” the Harpers is- 
sue, as an addition to their ‘‘ Red Ilistories,” the 
romantic story of the same queen, from the pen 
of Joun 8. C. Annorr.—Driven to Sea (H. B. 
Fuller), neither a novel uor a juvenile, but 
| half-way between the two, is neither very fresh 
in design, nor very striking in execution, nor 
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very healthful in its influence on the ‘‘boys of 
the period,” who do not need to be taught that 
it is a glorious thing to get up a rebellion against 
home authovity, and run away when it gets too 
strong for them. 


RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Proressor CockEr’s work on Christianity and 
Greck Philosophy (Harper and Brothers), some- 
what inadequately described by him as a treatise 
on the ‘‘relations between spontaneous and re- 
flective thought in Greece and the positive teach- 
ing of Christ and his Apostles,” is the work of 
an original and independent, but not audacious 
thinker, and is written in a style whose cleamess 
of expression almost rivals that of Sir William 
Hamilton. The ordinary estimates of Grecian 
religious philosophy are of two very opposite ex- 
tremes: that of the half heathen scholars who 
attribute all that is admirable in Christianity to 
Greece ; and that of the over-religious dogmatists 
who imagine that they honor the teachings of the 
Bible by endeavoring to demonstrate that no 
people ever possessed any glimmer of light or 
truth except such as they derived from its pages. 
We are assured, on the one hand, that the father- 
hood of God which Christ revealed he borrowed 
from the philosophy of heathenism; and, on the 
other, that such notions of a God as the poor 
heathen Greeks possessed they obtained alone by 


premacy of their party than to ascertain sound 
political principles or to administer the affairs 
of government upon them—it is refreshing to 
turn to such a book as The Nation, by E. Mut- 
ForD (Hurd and Houghton), which resolutely 
leaves unmentioned the transitory political issues 
of the day for a thorough, a clear, and a compre- 
hensive discussion of the great principles which 
underlie—or, rather, which should underlie—all 
national life. What is a nation, what its true 
origin, what the source ofits authority, what the 
relation of the people to the territory they oc- 
cupy, what the basis of individual rights, what 
the ground of national sovereignty—these are 
some of the problems to which the author has 
brought a rare combination of talents, wide and 
varied reading, a strong and acute mind, a clear 
but condensed style, and a warmth of earnest 
patriotism foreign to most treatises on political 
science, The nation, according to Mr. Mulford, 
is neither a necessary evil, nor an historical acci- 
dent, nor a jural society, nor an eeonomic socie- 
ty, but a conscious moral organism ; its origin is 
not in the might of the strongest, nor in the so- 
cial instincts of humanity, nor in an imaginary 
social compact, nor in the false motto Vox populi 
vox Dei, but in the ordination of God, who, from 
the beginning, has set men not only in families 
but in governments; the right of property rests 
neither on immemorial possession nor on the ac- 


traditions handed down to them from Hebrew | quisitions of labor, but on the fact that it is an 


sources. Professor Cocker holds a middle ground 
between these tio views of the origin of religious 


truth—a ground which he expresses in the fol-| 


lowing thesis: ‘‘The universal phenomenon of 
religion has originated in the a priori appercep- 
tions of reason and the natural instinctive feel- 
ings of the heart, which, from age to age, have 
been vitalized, unfolded, and perfected by super- 
natural communication and testamentary revela- 
tions.” ‘This thesis may perhaps be regarded as 
the text of his book, which is by no means de- 
voted to a study of Greek religion, but which 
also compares with it the various theories of the 
origin of religious belief as exhibited by modern 
authors; and in the comparison discusses at con- 
siderable length some of the chief religious prob- 
lems of the present day. His work will probably 
find its principal readers among scholars ; and it 
is written, certainly, alone for those who are ac- 


customed to think while they read, and to read : 
for the purpose of stimulating thought. Neyer- 


theless it does not assume, but affords a knowl- 
edge of Greek philosophy, and, apart from its 
value as a contribution to theology, will prove 
useful as a reminder to scholars and a compend- 
ium to others of so much of Greek philosophy as 
bears upon the doctrines of the Christian religion. 
The author gives evidence of that kind of learn- 
ing which comes from long familiarity with a sub- 
ject, and which no process of ‘‘cramming” can 
supply; of a learning, too, which, like that of Sir 
William Hamilton, is thoroughly digested, and 
quickens instead of impedes his own independent 
thought-power. We welcome his work as a 
valuable and permanent addition to American 
philosophical thought. 

Hrom the political discussions of the daily 
press, always partisan and often personal—froin 


the debates of astute senators rarely able to rise | to lodge overnight or 


above a discussion of party platforms, and avow- 
edly more anxious to secure or to retain the su- 


endowment of God for the better fulfillment of 
the individual mission, for which purpose alone 
one has any real right to hold any property. 
Such are some of the positions which the author 
maintains with vigor—positions which may serve 
to illustrate at once the thoroughness of his treat- 
ment and the religiousness of his spirit, Avow- 
edly a birth of the civil war, his book deserves, 
far above any thing in our literature, to be ac- 
cepted as the expression of the American idea 
of nationality, and to be made the text-book of 
instruction in the fundamental principles of po- 
litical science in our institutions of learning. Its 
appearance is the first and strongest indication 
that we have seen, though by no means the only 
one, of a tendency toward a reaction from the 
dominion of trading politicians, and a restoration 
of something like statesmanship founded on prin- 
ciple. A striking illustration of the author’s in- 
dependence of all partisan relations is afforded 
by his twelfth chapter, in which he maintains, on 
the one hand, that the right of suffrage is a natu- 
ral right, inherent in every member of the nation 
who is a person (implicdly male or female), irre- 
spective of property or literary qualifications ; 
and that, on the other hand, while ‘‘ the Repub- 
lic is indeed to welcome the stricken and op- 
pressed for conscience sake out of every land, 
and is to be as the city whose gatcs are open by 
night and by day, and not the least among its 
titles is that of the home of the pilgrim,” yet to 
‘admit to immediate representation whoever 
may come to its shores, who have no conscious- 
ness of the aim and destination of the nation, 
and no participation in its political spirit,” is 
‘‘no more just than to refer the decision as to 
the direction of a house or the disposal of an in- 
heritance to some transient guest who may come 
take shelter in a storm.” 
Mr. Mulford’s analogy is at fault as regards our 
adopted citizens, who come not to lodge over- 
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night, but to become members of the household ; 
but we adinire the intellectual independence of 
the man who wields so keen a sword with a dou- 
ble edge that strikes against all parties with im- 
partiality and with neither fear nor favor, except 
the fear of being false to his own principles and 
his own convictions. 

We have now, in The Forty Days after Our 
Lord’s Resurrection, the sixth and closing yol- 
ume of Dr. Hanwa’s “‘ Life of Our Lord” (Rob- 
ert Carter and Brothers). The life of Christ has 
been made the text for so much irreverent criti- 
cism, and for so much of irrelevant dogmatizing 
——it has been so customarily written with a con- 
troversial purpose, and so rarely by an unpreju- 


diced pen, that we gladly welcome such a work 
as this for the spirit which imbues it. We are 
not surprised, comparing it with the absurd ro- 
mancing of Renan, and the laborious mysticism 
of Lange, and the ecclesiasticism and wordy de- 
votion of Ellicott, that it has received the high- 
est encomiums from the English press. And yet, 
despite its charmingly simple, though never brill- 
jant style—despite its tender and reverentially 
affectionate tone—despite its freedom from all 
parade and pedantry of learning, and its rigid 
excision of all eritical discussion—despite, too, 
some very pleasant and, on the whole, profitable 
homilies, in which the author never hesitates to 
indulge on occasion—we have laid down with 
disappointment the work which we took up with 
great expectations. 

A true life of Christ must throw some light on 
either His inner or His outer life—that is, it must 
either give some new and fresh conception of His 
character and His teaching, as did the author of 
**Eece Homo,” or it must interpret both, by giv- 
ing the reader a picture of the manners and 
customs of the age in which Christ lived, as Mr. 
Abbott has done in his ‘*‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” 
A critical defense of Christianity, like Neander’s 
work, is not a true life, though it may be in form 
a chronological narrative; neither is a series of 
homilies, however admirable, though they may 
be based on a harmony of the Gospels. Dr. Han- 
na has not, we think, written either the inner or 
the outer life of Christ. He throws very little 
light on the latter. We turn to the account of 
the trial, There is little or no information con- 
cerning the forms of Jewish procedure. We turn 
to the story of the marriage in Cana. There 
is no graphic portraiture of the Jewish wedding 
ceremony. ‘There is very little of history in the 
natrative which is not to be found in the Gospels 
themselves—almost nothing which is not to be) 
found in the ordinary commentaries. Nor is) 
there any remarkable subtilty of insight display- 
ed in his interpretation of doctrine and his read- 
ing of character. There is but a very slight at- 
tempt to portray in any fullness the experience, 
of either the temptation or the agony in the gar- 
den. ‘The characterization of Judas is borrow- 
ed almost directly from the commentary of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, and is, if possible, less true to na- 
ture and the facts of history than even the com- 
mon and superficial estimate of the traitor’s sin- 
gularly contradictory and enigmatical conduct ; 


[ 


and as little attempt is made to measure the al- 
most equally enigmatical character of Pilate as | 
is made by the evangelists themselves. In fact, 
the title of Dr. Hanna’s work is misleading. It 
is not a life of Christ. It was not written as a 


book, but was originally composed and delivered 
as a course of lectures to the author’s congrega- 
tion. As a history, it is entitled to no very high 
rank, Asa series of practical discourses on the 
life of Christ, it affords an admirable illustration 
of homiletical preaching. 

President M‘Cosn, in his text-book of logic, 
The Laws of Discursive Thought (Robert Carter 
and Brothers), has undertaken to fulfill the wish 
he expressed in 1868 for an ‘‘ improved logic, 
founded on that of Aristotle, of the scholastics, 
and the various technical works of the scven- 
teenth century, embracing all that is valuable in 
the Kantian and Hamiltonian reformation, but 
with a freshness and adaptation to the thought 
of the age, like the ‘Logic’ of Whately.” The 
task of mediating between the old and the new 
peculiarly fits both his learning and his general 
tendencies of thought. Nothing delights him so 
well as to construct one perfect fabric ont of the 
materials of two imperfect ones; or to defeat an 
enemy, not by destroying utterly his stores and 
magazines, but by stealing away what is really 
valuable in them and filling therewith the vacant 
chambers of his own citadel. This habit of 
thought brings some personal disadvantages. 
He who learns from the enemy exposes himself 
to being called a traitor by the warriors of his 
party. Instead of seeing both sides lay down 
their arms and flock to his standard, he is likely 
to find himsclf between two fires. But by this 
method only can any branch of philosophy be- 
come complete and symmetrical. Nearly half 
the book is devoted to ‘‘The Notion.” From 
the thorough investigation of this preliminary 
part of logic arise most of the pecuharities as 
well as the chief value of the treatise. Some- . 
times there is confusion of thought, but in gen- 
eral the author is very clear, and some of his 
distinctions and suggestions are valuable addi- 
tions te the science of which he writes. He is 
occasionally drawn too far one side by extrane- 
ous metaphysics. Wide awake to the questions 
of the hour, as witness the implied plea for civil 
service reform, he somewhat too abundantly im- 
proves the opportunities which such a work af- 
fords for ethical and theological suggestions, 
though in the main to a wholesome purpose. 
His book abounds with practical illustrations, 
which relieve the subject from its proverbial 
dryness, though they do not always throw any 
light upon the topie under discnssion; and a 
certain lack of orderiy arrangement leaves upon 
our mind the suspicion that while the idea of the 
book is the result of long investigation in a favor- 
ite field, its execution has been the work either of 
impatient haste or of odd moments snatched from 
more engrossing cares. 


TRAVELS. 


Dr. Sprrrr’s work, The Oldest and the New- 
est Empire: China and the United States (S. 8. 
Scranton and Co., Hartford), can hardly be call- 
ed a book of travels, though it is written by one 
who, as a missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
both to China and to the Chinese in California, 
has had peculiar personal facilitics for studying 
his theme, and has improved them. It is, how- 
ever, in no sense a record of personal experiences, 
but a clear, comprehensive, and systematic treat- 
ise concerning a people whose influence on the 
destinies of this continent promises to be vastly 
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greater than that of the African himself. Dr. 
Speer gives, first, an account of China and Chi- 
nese life; next, a history of China from the pa- 
triarchal age to the present day; next, some 
ehapters devoted to an account of the character 
of the Chinese as immigrants and laborers, with 
a somewhat too eulogistic description of their 
government; and, finally, a discussion of certain 
aspects of the Chinese question, and a prophecy 
of the Chinese future. ‘There are few writers 
who have had better facilities for studying the 
character and institutions of the Chinese than 
Dr. Speer. His work may be regarded as an 
authority. In style it is rather bald and ency- 
clopedic, but in real information it is both rich 
and reliable. ‘To steer between wholesale con- 
demnation and wholesale eulogy of John China- 
man secms just now a pretty difficult matter— 
a literary navigation which, on the whole, Dr. 
Speer has succeeded in accomplishing. He has 
fallen, however, into the common error of meas- 
uring the government of the Celestial Empire by 
its paper constitution. Is the municipal charac- 
ter of New York city to be judged by a perusal 
of its charter? It is far from being practically 
true that ‘‘the people are not subjects to be ruled 
by fear, but children to be inspired and controlled 
by affection and gratitude.” 
ternal fiction is, indeed, the ‘‘ theory of imperial 
power” in China, as it isin Europe. But there 
is, perhaps, no despotism in any civilized coun- 
try administered more remorselessly, no country 
where there are so many petty and irresponsible 
tyrants. As little is it true that ‘the founda- 
tion of all preferment is planted upon educa- 
tion;” quite as little as that, in America, it is 
. founded upon virtue and recoguized capacity. 
A government nominally of schoolmasters and 
pedagogues, its offices are really farmed out to 
the highest bidder. The competitive examina- 
tion is one of purses. And as there is no gov- 
ernment more locally despotie, so there are few 
or none, except, perhaps, that of Russia, more 
personally corrupt. To sell justice is at least 
regarded as disreputable in Ameriea. In China, 
on the contrary, public opinion only condemns 
that mandarin who does not adhere to his bar- 
gain. In short, a nation without faith in God or 
hope in a future is a nation without a conscience; 
and the intclligence of China is atheistic. If, 
however, Dr. Speer falls into the charitable error 
of a too lenient judgment, it is a kindly one, and 
nations, as well as individuals, can better afford 
to think too well than too ill of their neighbors. 
We cordially recommend his treatise as of real 
value to all students of the Chinese problem. 

A thoroughly genial, kindly, pleasant, reada- 
ble book is Hans Curistran ANDERSEN'S Spain 
and Portugal, the fourth volume in Hurd and 
Houghiton’s very neat and tasteful edition of his 
works. There is just that flavor of romance and 
chivalry in Spanish history and Spanish charac- 
ter to awaken the quiet enthusiasm of this kind- 
liest of writers, just that poetic element in his 
character which seizes and portrays the bright 
side of that land of chivalry and dreams. ‘That 
he hardly sees its darker side, or, seeing, passes 
it by in silence, is little ground of criticism. One 
would hardly go to Hans Christian Andersen to 
get a complete analysis of the most contradict- 
ory character in history, as the character of the 
Spaniard is. And one could, perhaps, find no- 


where in literature so appreciatingly portrayed 
that side of it which we practical Americans 
rarely pereeive, which, indeed, we are hardly ca- 
pable of appreciating, except as it is interpreted 
to us. 

Hepwortu Dixon is not altogether a trust- 
worthy writer, and, on any disputed point in his- 
tory or geography, there are a good many writ- 
ers whose testimony we would rather take than 
his. But there are not a great many tourists, 
if there are any, who write a more genial and 
entertaining book of travels; and there is nothing 
of that kind of literature more agreeable for snm- 
mer reading than Hepworth Dixon’s Free Rus- 
sia (Harper and Brothers). Professional book- 
maker as he is, he has at least the conscience to 
visit the lands he writes about. His visits are 
flying visits. He sees the surface of things; and 
neither has the intellect nor the time to study 
deeply the social problems on which he some- 
times writes fluently, but never profoundly. If 


This pleasant pa-: 


any one, therefore, takes up a work from his pen 
under the expectation of finding in it what one 
poor misguided critie seems to have anticipa- 
ted, a more careful study of Russian civilization 
than in a parliamentary blue-book, which it is 
safe to say no other American reader but the 
eritic has read or will care to read, he will be, 
like the eritic, disappointed. But if he fancies 
a summer trip of three months through Russia— 
if he wants to see what can be seen by a keen 
pair of eyes from railroad cars and steamboat 
decks and hotel windows, and in convents and 
churches, and on farms and in villages, by such 
a tourist—he will have to go far to find a more 
genial, agreeable, entertaining traveling compan- 
ion than Hepworth Dixon. The reader who 
wants to study Russia will have to look to some 
other teacher. The man who wants to read an 
entertaining book about Russia, with the assur- 
ance that he will get quite as good and true an 
idea of Russian life as he could get by a three 
months’ personal yisit, can find no better book 
than this gossipy series of sketches of travel; as 
entertaiuing as a story, and as trust-worthy as 
most books of travel, 

We have already given our readers, in the June 
number of the Magazine, a fuller account of the 
fob Roy on the Jordan (Harper and Brothers), 
and a better idea of the most fascinating book of 
travels of the season, than we can do in a brief 
critique here. It is enough to say that it is a 
book of wild and singular adventure. ‘Through 
countries where men travel only in caravans and 
companies, and then not too safely, Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR goes alone. Through waters which no 
boat ever touched before Mr. Macgregor takes 
his inseparable compagnon de voyage, his pet ca- 
noe. He plunges through boiling torrents choked 
.With stones and fallen trees, Ile watches on the 
Ateibeh Marsh and the Hijaneh Lake against 
wild-boars, one erunch of whose jaws would have 
finished both the sailor and his fragile boat. Je 
defies the Arabs, who chase him more than once 
in vain, and escapes them by an ingenious strat- 
agem when made a prisoner, To-day he runs a 
blockade of Arab swimmers ; to-morrow he runs 
through a group of buffaloes; one day finds him 
Navigating in gorges where a single misjudgment 
would dash his boat in a hundred pieces on the 


rocks through which the angry torrent hastens 
toward its outlet; another sees him entangled 
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amidst an almost impenetrable net-work of papy- 
rus; now he courts the dangers of a morass 
whose solitude has terrors even for the invincible 
Arab; now he confronts the greater dangers of 
an Arabmob. His courage is dauntless, his love 
of adventure a passion, and his book, or books 
(for this is his fourth, but, in all respects, most 
remarkable tour), constitute a novelty in the lit- 
erature of travel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Proressor Marcu’s Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language (Harper and Brothers) is a val- 
uable addition to the science of philology. In it 
he illustrates the forms of the Anglo-Saxon by 
those of the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old 
Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High 
German. Beyond all question the terse forms 
of the Anglo-Saxon element’ afford the most po- 
tent words and phrases for popular address. In 
the increasing demand for compression in speech 
and article the sonorous eloquence ofa Pitt would 
find far smaller audiences than in his own day. 
We should be glad to see other colleges follow- 
ing the example of Lafayette, which has endow- 
ed a professorship of the English Language, and 

_ other professors following the example of Pro- 
fessor March, who, in teaching the English lan- 
guage, exhibits it in itsroot forms. Mr. March’s 
book has rendered comparatively simple what 
was before really an impossibility—the study of 
the most important element in onr native tongue. 
In its department his treatise is not only without 
a peer; it is without a competitor. 

Danre GaprieL Roserrt is, as his name in- 
dicates, an Italian by descent, though an English- 
man by birth. He is known chiefly to the En- 
glish public by his brush, and yet even as an art- 
ist he has painted only for the select few. In 
the pre-Raphaelite movement he took an active, 
though not a prominent part, and outside of art- 
istic circles is less known than either of his com- 
panions, Millais and Holman Hunt. In litera- 
ture he has hitherto been chiefly known by a 
book of translations, and some fugitive pieces. 
For a long time he has promised what at length 
he has issued, a volume of Poems, republished in 
this country by Roberts Brothers. ‘They are, in 
a word, Italian love-songs in English verse. As 
such we can neither award them a warm wel- 
come nor accord them a high place. That both 
are given to him we do not wonder, for Rosetti 
is emphatically a ‘‘poet of the period.” His 
very vices enhance his popularity. ‘The sensnal- 
ism of Lord Byron no longer finds purchasers in 
open market. Rosetti, who is at once the poet 
of passion and of mysticism, veils the one be- 
neath the other, and so adds to the dangerous in- 
citements of his verse by the seeming purity of 
his diction. As there are pictures more shame- 
ful by far than the nude statues of the an- 
cients, so there are veiled hints and suggestions 
of passion more dangerous than open sensuali- 
ty. Rosetti, as the poet of passion, possesses 
power; but power unconsciously used to debase 
the imagination, not to purify it; not always, 
but so far thus used as to flavor the whole 
book. There are some beautiful verses, some 
touching and tender ones, some pure and true; 
but, even in his best, the ardency of love—and he 
sings of little else—burns into a flame of pas- 


from the dramatic power with which he por- 
trays it, 

It is now considerably over thirty years since 
Mr. Jacos Asnort first appeared before the’ 
American public in what have proved the most 
popular religious works of the century, thie 
““Young Christian Series,” At that time the 
use of fiction in any form for a religious purpose 
was looked on with disfavor, and his first preface 
contained a sentence forestalling criticism by a 
quotation of the example of the Master. ‘The 
philosophy which underlaid the ‘‘ Young Chris- 
tian Series,” and which has underlaid every thing 
else Mr. Abbott has ever written, was this, that 
for moral influence sympathy was far more im- 
portant than instruction, and that a right de- 
picting of a noble life or a noble deed was more 
influential than either exhortation or doctrine. 
This theory, which pervades not only the ‘‘ Rollo 
Books,” and the ‘‘ Franconia Stories,” and the 
‘¢Harper’s Story Books,” and the various other 
series of juveniles which have made Mr. Abbott's 
name a household word in America, but which 
also interprets the meaning of the ‘‘ Red Histo- 
ries,’ which are truly ‘‘ philosophy teaching by 
example,” receives a new and in some respect 
more striking illustration in the Juno Series 
(Dodd and Mead), two volumes of which come 
before us in a style which does credit to the young 
and enterprising house, who, if this be a fair sam- 
ple of their work, promise to raise the standard 
of Sunday-school literature very much above its 
present low level. The object of these books is 
to show how parents and teachers may by gentle 
measures obtain a sympathetic influence over 
the hardest and most rebellious natures; and the 
books will be a boon particularly to the parents 
who are perplexed and worried by children that 
they can do nothing with; and no less a boon to 
the children, if the example of Juno is fairly ap- 
preciated and honestly followed by their elders, 

It is about ten years since a young man, visit- 
ing by chance the home of Washington Irving, 
and writing a very lively and genial description 
of his visit, found greatness thrust upon him by 
the fact that almost simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of his article came the news of the geni- 
al old man’s death—that man whose nature fit- 
ted so well the name of his home—Sunnyside. 
This was Mr. THeopore TiLtron’s first consid- 
erable appearance before the public, since which 
time he has steadily and industriously, but cer- 
tainly with fleet feet, climbed the literary ladder, 
till he now stands among the leading editors in 
the United States, more admired and more hated, 
more followed and more abused, than perhaps 
any other writer for the American press, except 
Horace Greeley and Henry Ward Beecher. Most 
men find the editorial charge of one successful 
newspaper enough for their energies and ambi- 
tions. Nothing less than two suffices for Mr. Til- 
ton’s. Every morning from eight till eleven he 
is to be found in the editorial rooms of the Brook- 
lyn Union driving a busy pen, and between whiles 
discoursing with and dismissing visitors with brisk 
but easy editorial urbanity. An hour or more 
for a late breakfast or an early dinner, or rather 
that un-English meal which the French call dé- 
jeuner, and he is to be found again driving his 
pen as busily as before at home, or quite as often 
in the editorial sanctum of the New York Jnde- 


sion dangerously hot, and the more dangerous | pendent, which never misses from one to three 
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columns of his personal work, and which every 
week receives something of his personal super- 
vision. We are glad to receive some permanent 
‘record of this busy man’s editorial work in this 
series of winged editorials caught in their flight 
and caged in a book which their author and edi- 
tor calls Sanctuin and Sanctorum (Sheldon and 
Co.). ‘That Mr. Tilton is a sharp and trenchant 
writer all the world, 4. e., all the American world, 
knows. ‘That he has covered so wide a range 
of subjects, and proved himself capable of treat- 
ing so happily, if not always profoundly, so many 
varicd themes—art, literature, biography, poli- 
tics, and theology—we had not realized till we 
sat down to glance over these reminiscences of 
his work during the last ten years, 

When a wife, drawing aside the veil which 
hides the inner life of most men from public gaze, 
suffers the outer world to enter the private sanc- 
tum of a great writer, as Mrs. HawrHorne has 
done by the publication of Hawthorne’s Notes 
(Fields, Osgood, and Co.), that all the world may 
see the unfinished thoughts and suggestive jot- 


tings of one who never wrote for the public eye 
except with punctilious care, it would be but a 
sorry return to criticise what was not written and 
is not offered for criticism. This fragmentary 
collection of observations and hints, jotted down 
by Mr. Hawthorne during his four years’ resj- 
dence in England, is a delightful book for a half 
hour of summer desultory reading, when, in 
truth, you want not really to read, but rather to 
chat with your author on all sorts of themes, as 
chance may suggest them.—The same sort of 
quiet summer reading is furnished by Sir Hum- 
PHREY Davy's Salmonia and his Consolations in 
Travel, first published in 1830, and now repub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers. ‘The first of these 
books, on trout fishing, is very like in style and 
spirit to Izaak Walton’s incomparable work, 
which, doubtless, suggested it; the second is a 
curious combination of philosophy and fancy, in 
which, however, it must be confessed the scientist 
has got the better of the poet, and the imagina- 
tion goes so heavily freighted with facts and phi- 


| losophies as never to soar very high. 


Chitur’s Srientific Record, 


UNBOLTED FLOUR. 

EW of our readers are aware of the extent to 

which meal loses its nutritive qualities by the 
ordinary processes employed to render it white 
and light. With every increasing degree of fine- 
ness or whiteness something more is lost, until 
what are called the best family flonrs consist of 
little more than pure starch. After the removal 
of the thin outer husk of the grain (amounting to 
about five per cent.), which resembles fine straw, 
and is of no value for food, what is left is in ex- 
actly the proper proportion for nutriment. If, 
however, as is frequently the case, twenty per cent. 
of the hull is taken away, instead of eighty per 
cent. of nutriment left, we actually have not more 
than sixty or seventy. 


GOMA OIL.’ 


The Japanese colony, at Placerville, Califor- 
nia, has lately engaged in the cultivation of an 
oil-plant, of the nettle family, called goma. The 
seeds of this plaut are said to be so rich.in oil 
that one hundred and thirty-six pounds of oil 
can be obtained from the product of an acre. 
The plant itself needs a great deal of moisture, 
which is to be supplied by means of irrigation. 
The yonng shoots form an excellent salad; the 
flowers are much sought after by bees; and the 
stems furnish a large amount of fibre. It is 
asserted that this goma oil, well prepared, is 
equal to the best olive oil, and does not become 
rancid so quickly, replacing the olive oil in all 
its technical applications. The price is expected 
to be considerably less than that of olive oil, 


SAFETY PETROLEUM LAMP, 


A new lamp for burning petroleum has re- 
cently been introduced in Germany, which is 
said to have many important peculiarities. The 
essential feature of the lamp consists in a reser- 
voir of water in the upper portion nearest the 
flame, so that the body of the oil is not exposed 
to the danger of being heated by proximity to 


the burning wick. The petrolenm is in a reser- 
voir below, and the pressure of the water forces 
it, drop by drop, up through a tube to the wick, 
supplying it exactly in proportion to the rapidity 
of combustion. ‘The arrangement of the lamp 
is such that, if overturned by any accident, the 
water overflows the burning wick and pnts out 
the flame immediately. It is claimed that when 
filled with two pounds of petroleum, and having 
a wick three-fourths of an inch in width, it will 
burn from sixty to eighty hours; consequently, 
needing to be filled only once in from ten to 
fourteen days. Another alleged advantage is 
that the wick can be turned down very low with- 
out emitting any of that offensive smell which 
always characterizes the ordinary petroleum 
lamps under similar circumstances, 


PLESIOSAURUS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Many of our readers are familiar with the pe- 
enliarities of the Plesiosaurus and Ichthyosaurus, 
gigantic fossil lizards, which characterized the 
Jura formation of Enrope, and of which allies 
have lately been detected in the strata of our 
own country. According to a recent announce- 
ment, we are informed that one of these genera, 
Plesiosaurus was not long since found in New 
Zealand ; but it occurs in the tertiary rocks of 
that continent, and not in a much older forma- 
tion, asin Europe. ‘The significance of this fact 
is one that will present itself to every geologist, 
as bearing upon the comparative age of Anstra- 
lia and other parts of the globe, and tending to 
prove the much later date of the emergence of 
Australia above the level of the sea. For the 
benefit of those to whom the name of tbis fossil 
may not convey a very definite idea, we may 
state, in popular phrase, that the Plesiosaurus 
united the head of a lizard with teeth like a 
crocodile, a neck of enormous length (far ex- 
ceeding that of the swan in its proportions), the 
body of an ordinary mammal, the ribs of a cha- 
meleon, and the swimming paddles of a cetacean. 
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Tt also had a bony ring around the eyes. It 
probably swam like the swan, with the neck bent 
in an S shape, and lived, as is well known, upon 
fishes. 

As the fethyosaurus, a very differently shaped 
animal, is generally found associated in England 
with the Plesiosaurus, it will be interesting to 
learn whether it also occurs in the same connec- 
tion in New Zealand. 


OF BREAKING LARGE MASSES 
OF CAST TRON. 


The following method is given for breaking up 
large masses of cast iron, as, for instance, those 
of two feet in diameter. A hole is to be bored 
into the mass about one inch in diameter and 
three or four inches deep, which is then filled 
with water, and a wrought iron plug inserted. 
If now the heavy hammer of a pile-driver is al- 
lowed to fall upon the plug, the water has no 
time to escape, and the mass is split asunder. 


TEST FOR PURITY OF WATER. 


A glass tube of about a yard in length, closed 
at the end by a cork, and resting upon a white 
dish of porcelain, is recommended for determin- 
ing the purity of water, as the slightest tint is 
seen against the white ground, and the different 
shades indicate different ingredieuts. A green 
tinge is produced by minute alge; a white opac- 
ity often by fungoid growths, iron salts by a pe- 
culiar ochry color. ‘The apparatus is termed the 
chromiomeitcr. 


SONOROUS CHARCOAL. 


By immersing charcoal in sulphuret of carbon, 
or carburetted gases of any kind, it is converted 
into a new form of carbon, which has the prop- 
erty of excessive metallic resonance, resembling 
the most sonorous metals, such as steel, silver, 
aluminium, etc., in giving a perfectly pure, me- 
lodious tone. The same substance constitutes 
a great improvement over the ordinary pencils 
used with the electric light, becoming heated 
and gradually incandescent throughout the en- 
tire mass, like the metals, and cooling like them 
when the heat is withdrawn. It is stated also, 
iu this same connection, that when the vapor 
of methylated alcohol is passed over this carbon, 
heated to a red heat in a porcelain tube, the va- 
por becomes decomposed, and the walls of the 
tube are lined with a curious form of carbon, 
consisting of filaments about one-fourth of an 
inch in length, constituting a species of silky, 
mossy coke, of a silver-white color. 


ARTIFICIAL GOLD. 


This material is manufactured largely in the 
United States, into imitation jewelry and other 
articles, scarcely distinguishable from gold, ex- 
cept by the inferior gravity; and it is a matter 
of surprise to almost any one to learn that it 
does not contain a single grain of the precious 
metal. It is made by taking 100 parts of pure 
copper, 17 of pure tin, 6 of magnesia, 9 of tar- 
tar of commerce, 3.6 of sal ammoniac, and 1.6 
of unslacked lime. The copper is first melted, 
and the other substances (excepting the tin) 
added, a little at a time, and the whole well 
stirred for half an hour, so as to produce a per- 
fect mixture, when the tin is thrown in and 
stirred round untit melted. ‘The erucible is then 
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covered, and the fusion kept up for twenty-five 
minutes, and the scum taken off, when the sub- 
stance is ready for use. 1tis malleable and duc- 
tile, and can be worked in any form, even into 
leaves like gold. 


IMPARTING AN ARTIFICIAL FLAVOR TO 
FRUIT. 

The French are in the habit of imparting an 
artificial flavor and fragrance to apples and pears 
by the following process: The fruit is plucked 
before being quite ripe, and is pricked all over 
with a fine needle; after which it is placed in a 
vessel, with essence of any kind desired. ‘The 
exhalations of the latter are absorbed in a few 


‘seconds by the fruit, and the operation is repeat- 


ed several times, until the fruit is ripe, when it 
will be found to have acquired the desired taste. 


METHYLATED ETHER AS AN INTOXICANT, 


It is stated that methylated ether is used very 
largely as an intoxicant, in the place of alcohol, 
in the counties of Londonderry, Antrim, and Ty- 
rone, Ireland. The quantity taken at one time 
is from two to four drachms to the dose, which is 
repeated twice, tliice, or even four or five times 
daily. This practice is said to have affected the 
inland revenue to such an extent as to have di- 
minished it nearly $30,000 per annum. ‘The 
attention of the insurance companies has been 
directed to the subject, as much risk of fire is 
incurred by the keeping of so inflammable a sub- 
stance among persons ignorant of its properties. 


CHANGE OF HABIT IN SWALLOWS. 


It is stated by M. Pouchet that the window 
swallows in Frauce have entirely changed their 
method of building their nests within the last 
forty years. Formerly the nest was in the form 
of a section of a sphere, with a circular entrauce, 
concealed in a corner of a window. At the pres- 
cent time the nest is oblong and open at the top. 
Formerly the young could only re-enter the nest 
onc by one; now they can all go in together, 


HARD WATER FOR DRINKING PURPOSES. 


Dr. Letheby, in an article on the water supply of 
London, states that water of moderate hardness, 
like that used in London, Paris, Vienna, and 
some other European cities, is always to be pre- 
ferred to that which is entirely soft, as being best 
suited for domestic purposes, on account of be- 
ing brighter to the eye and more agreeable to the 
taste. He also makes the singular announce- 
ment that the French authorities are so well sat- 
isfied of the superiority of hard water that they 
pass by that of the sandy plains, near Paris, and 
go fay away to the chalk hills of Champagne, 
where they find water even harder than that of 
London; giving as a reason for the preference 
that more of the conscripts from the soft-water 
districts are rejected, on account of the want of 
strength of muscle, than from the hard-water 
districts, from which they conclude that the cal- 
careous matter is favorable to the formation of 
the tissues, 

Dr. Letheby further states that the mortality 
in Imngland is greater, on an average, in places 
where soft water is used, other circumstances 
being equal, than where the water is hard; and 
it is suggested that the sparkling hard waters of 
the limestone districts are relished, not only be- 
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cause they are pleasant to the eye, but on ac- 
count of some hygienic propertics in the excess 
of carbonic acid they contain, and possibly be- 
cause the percentage of lime acts medicinally 
upon the system. ‘The Doctor concludes by ex- 
pressing his preference for the very slightly hard 
water of London over a softer quality, although 
reprehending the use of water containing an ex- 
cess of mineral matters. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SPECIES. 

Much diversity of opinion has been manifested 

among naturalists in regard to the siguificance 

of the simultaneous occurrence of forms of an- 


imals and plants, apparently identical, in two or’ 


more regions supposed to have no connection 
with each other; one party maintaining the 
identity of such objects, no matter what the ex- 
tent of their distribution, providing no differences 
can be appreciated; the other insisting that the 
mere fact of such separation, without interme- 
diate connection, is of itself sufficient to warrant 
their being. considered as distinct species. The 
general feeling, however, at the present day, 
tends toward the identification of specimens, from 
widely remote localities, as being of the same spe- 
cies when no positive differences are appreciable; 
and even if some differences can be proved to 
exist, to ascribe them rather to the influence of 
physical causes in modifying one primitive spe- 
cies than to allow us to consider them as dis- 
tinct. In many cases, too, the evidences of 
probable geological action has been invoked to 
show, for instance, why the fishes and some other 
marine animals of the western coast of Central 
America are, to a certain extent, identical with 
those of the eastern, by the fact that during the 
tertiary period North and South America were 
separated by water, bearing an arehipelago of 
islands on its surface. 

Dr. Carpenter has lately called attention to 
the fact that shells, recently collected by Mr. 
M‘Andrew at the head of the Red Sea, are for 
the most part identical with species from the 
shores of Japan, and that other Japanese shells 
were the same as those of Teneriffe. Still other 
parallel instanees were drawn between shells of 
the Mediterranean and of the North Pacific; 
and these identifications seem to point toward 
important connections by water, at a former pe- 
riod, very different from those existing at the 
present day. The fact, also, of the occurrence 
of species, as pleistocene fossils on the Atlantic 
slope of Central America, identical with living 
shells from the waters of the Pacific coast, has a 
fnrther bearing npon the same question. 


DREDGINGS OF THE “PORCUPINE.” 


We have already referred to the results of the 
dredging expedition of the British ship Porcu- 
pine during the past summer, especially those 
made at the maximum depth reached, of about 
twenty -fonr hundred fathoms. ‘The scientific 
world is looking forward with great interest to 
the publication of the report of this exploration, 
which we are now promised in a reasonably short 
time, Meanwhile various articles have appeared 
from Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Jeffreys, giving some 
general statements of the observations. From a 
lecture given by the former gentleman, we learn 
that these observations show conelusiyely that, 


contrary to a time-honored opinion, there ig 
probably no depth at which animal life ceases to 
exist on the ocean bed; and that especially, as 
suggested by Professor Agassiz, wherever a rocky 
bottom occurs, there we shall find animal life in 
great profusion, while on the softer ooze it exists 
also, but perhaps in a lesser degree of deyclop- 
ment in point of number of individuals and of 
variety. 

Another conclusion arrived at by the natural- 
ists of the Porcupine is, that temperature exerts 
a much greater influence than pressure on the 
distribution of animal life, and that the same 
forms may occur through an enormous vertical 
range, so that the question no longer nced be 
asked as to the depth at which a particular spe- 
cies is dredged, but what is the temperature of 
the water in which it occurs. It is found that 
when, as in certain cases, cold areas and hot 
occur side by side, at the same depth, the species 
are very distinct, but that the differences are 
more in the crustacea, echinoderms, sponges, 
and foraminifera, than in the mollusks, a large 
proportion of which are common to both arcas. 
The fact that many of these forms of animal life 
exist in abundance on a sea bottom the temper- 
ature of which is at least two degrees below the 
freezing-point of fresh water, is one of striking 
interest, and equally so is the precise limitation 
of the globigerine mnd and the vitreous sponges 
to the warm area. 

Another fact developed by the surveys to which 
we have already called attention is the number 
of cases in which forms both generic and specific, 
heretofore known ouly as tertiary or cretaceous 
fossils, were brought up in a living state; and the 
inferenee is drawn that many more such species 
remain to be discovered. According to Professor 
Agassiz, while one plateau shows a preponderance 
of tertiary forms, a deeper one will lead us among 
those more cretaceous in character. All the ob- 
servations made by this expedition, and those of 
the United States Coast Survey, tend to show 
that the cretaccous formation, so well known in 
its exhibition on the different parts of the earth’s 
surface, is still in progress of deposition at the 
bottom of the ocean. 

The hint of an improvement of the dredge 
during this expedition may not be without its 
importance to the marine zoologists in our own 
country; namely, that by attaching to its cir- 
cumference a number of hempen tangles, the sea 
bed is swept as well as scraped; and many spe- 
cies, especially those having spines or prickles, 
are brought np entangled in the threads, that are 
not taken inside of the dredge at all. 


EXTRACTION OF VEGETABLE ALKALOIDS, 


It is well known to perfumers that ether and 
snl phide of carbon will take up the perfume of cer- 
tain flowers, stich as the jasmine, heliotrope, etc. ; 
and that after evaporation of the solvent an ex- 
tract is obtained which possesses all the odor of 
the original plant. ‘This discovery; ascribed to 
Dr. Millon, has been applied to very general use 
for the purpose referred to, and its employment 
has lately been suggested for obtaining, in an iso- 
lated form, more convenient than otherwise, the 
medicinal principles of certain plants. The ex- 
periment has been tried with alleged success in 
the cases of digitaline, belladona, stramonia, aco- 
nite, and other substances. 
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LOCUSTS IN A TELESCOPIC FIELD. 

Among the phenomena noticed during the re- 
cent total eclipse of the sun in the United States, 
by one or more observers, was tle occurrence of 
small particles erossing the field of view of the 
telescope, and in a determinate direction, and 
supposed by some to indicate the passage of a 
stream of meteorie bodies. As bearing possibly 
upon this appearance, it may be stated that dur- 
ing the observations of the eclipse of October 17 
and 18, 1869, in India, Lieutenant Herschell, of 
the British service, had his attention attracted to 
certain shadows traversing the disk of the sun, 
which became bright streaks when they had 
passed beyond it. The meteoric hypothesis sug- 
gested itself to him, and he proceeded to inves- 
tigate the subject more carefully, when he ulti- 
mately discovered that the whole was due to a 
flight of locusts, in vast numbers, and at a dis- 
tance inappreciable to the naked eve. Should 
any such phenomena be observed hereafter it 
would be well to bear in mind the propriety of 
examining, as Lieutenant Herschell did, whether 
the objects seen require the same focus as the 
sun, as, if this were the case, their presence 
within the earth’s atmosphere would be, of 
course, impossible. 


FOSSIL BIRDS. 


American geologists have been aware of the 
researches of Professor Marsh among the re- 
mains of fossil birds in the United States; in 
this following the example of Professor Alfred 
Milne Edwards, of Paris, in regard to the spe- 
cies of France. A paper recently published by 
Professor Marsh describes various species of ex- 
tinct birds, among them five belonging to the 
cretaceous, a formation which in Europe has far- 
nished only one or two. Now that attention has 
been called to this subject, it is probable that 
numerous species will hereafter be brought to 
light; so that we may before long have materials 
at our command for a work equal in extent to 
that in the course of publication by Professor 
Edwards. 


VARIEGATED LEAVES, 


Among favorite objects of cultivation in green- 
houses and ornamental gardens, of late years, 
are plants having variegated leaves; and no ef- 
fort has been spared to secure the greatest pos- 
sible variety. Any plant may, it is said, be va- 
riegated by innoculating into it the sap of one 
already variegated by means of ingrafting. 
cause of this phenomenon, according to Mr. Mor- 
ren, consists in the existence of minute corpus- 
cles which have no green color like the ordinary 
corpuscles, presenting an analogy to albinism in 
the animal kingdom. 


AFRICAN METEORITE. 


It is stated that about the 25th of December 
last an immense globe of fire, measuring a yard 
in diameter, fell to the earth in the vicinity of 
Fezzan, and in striking emitted a shower of 
sparks, which exploded like the firing of pistols, 
exhaling a peculiar odor. ‘This aerolite fell but 
a short distance from a crowd of Arabs, who 
were so much terrified that they immediately 
discharged their guns against the incomprehen- 
rible monster. The authorities of the country, 
on hearing of the facts, immediately sent orders 
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to their representatives at Fezzan to gather up 
the fragments and send them to Tripoli. ‘This, 
it is now said, has been done, and the weight of 
the meteorite given at over three thousand pounds, 
although the statement requires confirmation. 


CHLOROPHYL GRAINS. 


We have already referred to the influence of 
solar light in causing the grains of chlorophyl 
to ehange their position in the cells of certain 
plants. ‘This phenomenon, according to Rose, 
is not caused by the influence of the light upon 
the corpuscles themselves, but results from its 
acting upon the material surrounding the cor- 
puscles in such a manner as to induce the motion 
in the corpuscles. 


DELAUNAY’S TABLES OF THE MOON. 


The present head of the French Observatory, 
M. Delaunay, was occupied for many years in 
the preparation of a new series of the tables of 
the moon, so much used in determining longi- 
tudes; and we are now informed that the Bu- 
reau of Longitudes has received a grant from the 
government of $2400 a year for five years to 
meet the expense of publication. These tables, 
it is expected, will supplement and improve upon 
those made by Hansen, and published in 1857 at 
the expense of the English government. 


FOSSIL BIRDS OF FRANCE. 


A recent examination of the remains of birds 
in the tertiary deposits of Bourbonnais in France 
has shown, in a more striking manner than had 
previously been appreciated, the tropical charac- 
ter of the country during the period of that form- 
ation. These remains belong to genera totally 
distinct from those inhabiting France at the pres- 
ent day, resembling in many respects those of 
the tropical portions of modern Africa. The 
most remarkable of these fossils consist of 
species of parrots, of trogons, of swifts (sueh 
as those that construct the edible birds’-nests 
of the East), of the sand grouse, the marabout 
stork, and the secretary vulture, or serpent-bird, 
This serpent-bird, as is well known to ornithol- 
ogists, is a species belonging to the rapacious or- 
der, but characterized by the extreme length of 
the legs; in this respect resembling the herons 
and storks, and constructed in all its details with 
special reference to attacking poisonous serpents 
and destroying them. The part played by the 
single living species, in this respect, is veryimport- 
ant, and the discovery of a second miocene species 
would also indicate the existence at that period 
of poisonous reptiles in an abundance at present 
unknown in any part of Europe. ‘The occurrence 
of flamingoes, of the ibis, and of pelicans, in the 
same formations had previously been established 
by M. Edwards; but these forms are less indica- 
tive of the peculiar paleontological conditions re- 
ferred to than those first mentioned. 


ANIMAL SUBSTANCES OF THE MATERIA 
MEDICA. 


A late writer, in discussing articles of the mod- 
em materia medica derived especially from the 
animal kingdom, enumerates, among others, the 
sponge, the use of which is mainly confined to 
cleaning purposes, or in the application of sub- 
stances to interior cavities; the red coral, which, 
however, has lately disappeared from the shelves 
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of the druggists; various forms of insects, first 
among them the Spanish fly and the cochineal 
insect; leeches, used in great quantity; the 
isinglass of fish; the oil from the liver of the 
cod and of some other species; the albumen of 
birds’ eggs, used especially as an antidote to cor- 
rosive sublimate; the spermaceti of the whale, 
which furnishes stearine and other preparations ; 
the ambergris of this same whale, due to the con- 
eretions formed in its intestines around the re- 
mains of cuttle-tish; the oil of the dugong, a 
marine mammal; the musk of the musk-deer; 
the civet of the civet-cat; the castoreum of the 
beaver; and the hyraceum of the Cape cony. 
In addition to these, the druggists of earlier days 
used frequently dried snakes and lizards; the cal- 
cular concretions from the stomach of a eraw- 
fish; calculi ofthe ibex and of the goat; thescales 
of the crocodile, and many other substances. 


ASPARAGUS SEEDS AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
COFFEE, 

The extensive use of coffee and the expense 
of the better qualities, as also the occasional dif- 
ficulty of obtaining all the varieties, owing to the 
interruption of commerce by war, etc., has in- 
duced the employment of a great many substi- 
tutes, such as roasted turnips, chiccory roots, 
burned corn, pease, and other substances. But 
these, apart from giving a color resembling that 
of coffee and occasionally an odor similar to it, 
have no relationship to the original material, 
owing to the entire absence of the principle of 
coffee itself—the eaffein. A German author, 
having found that asparagus seed contains caf- 
fein in very large proportion, now presents it to 
the public as the true substitute for coffee. He 
prepares it by crushing the red berries in a mor- 
tar, and allowing the mass to ferment for some 
days in a tub, and afterward turning out the 
solid portion upon a sieve with holes a little 
larger than the asparagus seeds.. These seeds, 
after passing through the sieve, are again washed 
and dried. They have a dark brown appearance, 
and are horny externally like coffee, having a 
greenish tint inside and a peculiar aroma, simi- 
lar to that of coffee, a fatty oil, and a nitrogenous 
alkaloid. On being roasted these seeds give out 
an aroma astonishingly like that of coffee; and 
when ground and prepared, the result can scarce- 
ly be distinguished trom that of coffee of the 
finest quality. 


USE OF CHARCOAL IN FATTENING TURKEYS. 


Four turkeys were cooped up and fed with 
meal, boiled potatoes, and oats; four others of 
the same brood were treated in a similer manner 
in another pen, but with a pint daily of finely 
pulverized charcoal added to the food, and an 
abundant supply of the lumps of the coal. All 
eight were killed the same day, and those fed 
with charcoal were found to weigh about a pound 
and a half each more than the others, and to be 
of much better quality. 


DECAY OF STONE BUILDINGS IN CITIES. 


It has frequently been observed that the sur- 
faces of various kinds of stones, especially the 
limestones, when used for building purposes in 
cities, in a short time become dimmed and dis- 
colored, and at no distant period show unmis- 


ly the case where coal is used in the largest quan- 
tity; and a careful examination has shown that 
it is due mainly to the quantity of sulphuric acid 
liberated by the combustion of this substance, 
amounting to seventy pounds or more for each 
ton of cyen the purest quality. ‘This acid forms 
sulphates, and it is on magnesian limestones, or 
dolomites, that the effects are most marked, the 
resulting sulphate of magnesia being very evident 
in the scrapings of the surface. ‘The carved por- 
tions of the stone, and those which arrest the dirt 
and dust, suffer most, from holding longer in con- 
tact with the stone the acidulated moisture of the 
ar. The resulting disintegration of the stone is 
also facilitated by the crystallization of the sul- 
phates within its pores. 

A careful consideration of the chemical proc- 
esses involved has led to the use of eertain sub- 
stances for the purpose of preventing the eom- 
bination mentioned, and, as it would seem, with 
much success, An aqueous solution of super- 
phosphate of lime was applied to the surface of 
the cleaned stone, either by brushing or immer- 
sion, and produced an insoluble exterior. ‘The 
cost of the material is but trifling, a gallon of 
the solution furnishing two coats to about three 
hundred square feet of Caen or Portland stone. 
It should uot contain any appreciable quantity 
of sulphuric acid. For treatment of dolomites 
or magnesian limestones baryta is added to the 
hardening salt, for the purpose of destroying any 
sulphate of magnesia already formed, giving rise 
to the very insoluble sulphate of baryta. When 
the superphosphate of lime is applied to the 
fresh surface of limestone, it has been found to 
add nearly fifty per cent. to the strength; at 
least, this was the case with the cubes of stone 
on which the experiment was conducted. 


SINKING OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


It is stated by a recent French writer that the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey, in the English 
Channel, have sunk about forty-three feet in the 
past five hundred years. 


PREPARATION OF CARBONIC ACID. 


Carbonic acid, now extensively used for ya- 
rious purposes, besides the preparation of soda- 
water, is made cheaply on a large scale by the 
following process: A number of retorts are 
placed in a furnace, precisely as for the produc- 
tion of coal gas, and filled with a mixture of sul- 
phate of lime or plaster of Paris and charcoal, 
the latter in a quantity sufficient to absorb all the 
oxygen of the sulphate of lime. ‘The plaster of 
Paris is conyerted into sulphide of calcium, and 
carbonic acid gas escapes, and after purification ~ 
by passing throngh water, is conducted into gas- 
ometers. .A current of air passed over the hot 
sulphide of calcium reconverts it into sulphate of 
lime, and the process may thus be repeated in- 
definitely. 


A HARMLESS GREEN FOR PICKLES, ETC. 


We extract from a German journal the fol- 
lowing recipe for a beautiful green eolor, to be 
used for sweetmeats, candies, and pickles, which, 
it is asserted, is entirely destitute of any poison- 
ous qualities. Itis made by dissolving five grains 
of saffron in a quarter of an ounce of distilled 
water, and in another vessel dissolving four grains 


takable signs of decay. This is more especial-| of indigo carmine in half an ounce of distilled 
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water. After shaking each up thoroughly they 
are allowed to stand for twenty-four hours, and 
on being mixed together at the expiration of 
that time, a fine green solution is obtained, ea- 
pable of coloring five pounds of sugar. 


APPLICATIONS OF INFUSORIAL EARTH. 


Infusorial earth (of which immense quanti- 
ties exist in Maryland, Virginia, and elsewhere) 
is now used for many purposes in the arts, in 
addition to its furnishing an interesting field of 
investigation to the microscopist aud naturalist. 
Sculptors’ models, made of the nsual clay, mixed 
with this earth, do not crack or spring, either in 
drying or baking. Added to sealing-wax it pre- 
vents the too rapid dropping when melted, and 
does not affect the color. The substances usu- 
ally employed for the purpose, gypsum and ba- 
rytes, are open to many objections that do not 
apply to this earth. It is used to great advaut- 
age in polishing metals, and is an excellent arti- 
cle for cleaning glass, either windows or mirrors. 
For this latter purpose it is mixed with water 
and smeared over the surface, and afterward 
rubbed off with a piece of chamois leather. It is 
said to be superior to all other substances as a 
moulding sand, taking the finest and most deli- 
cate impressions. United with nitro-glycerine, 
it forms the new blasting powder, dynamite, so 
much safer than the explosive liquid in use. 


ORNITHOPSIS—A FOSSIL LINK BETWEEN 
BIRDS AND REPTILES. 


Among other interesting novelties recently 
brought to our notice hy the paleontologists is a 
pterodactyl-like animal from the Wealden of 
England, and named Ornithopsis by Mr. Seeley, 
of Cambridge. According to this gentleman the 
animal in question belongs to a new order, inter- 
mediate between birds and the ordinary ptero- 
dactyl reptiles, and of gigantic dimensions. ‘The 
reconstruction is based upon two large vertebree, 
from which it is inferred that the animal was at 
least ten to twelve feet high, possibly several 
times that size, with a long neck, arranged like 
that of ahird. The vertebre are constructed on 
the lightest and airiest pattern, and the pneu- 
matic foramina are of enormous dimensions. It 
is probable that when further details of the entire 
skeleton of this genus are obtained it will be found 
that it does much toward bridging the gap be- 
tween the known species of birds and reptiles, 
which most naturalists now consider so closely 
related. 


POISONOUS NATURE OF PHENYL 
SUBSTANCES. 


In consequence of the many inquiries on the 
subject, a recent writer gives the following state- 
ment of the nature of the poisonous effects of va- 
rious chemical productions of the phenyl group: 
First, carbolic, or phenic acid acts upon the skin, 
turning it white, and producing inflammation and 
swelling. Second, phenol acts slightly at a low 
temperature, but more quickly and actively as 
the temperature increases. ‘Third, pure rosolic 
acid and pure coralline are not poisonous, and 
produce no effect upon the skin. In an impure 
condition both substances may, however, act like 
poisons. Fourth, rosolic acid may act upon the 
skin, either by means of a percentage of sulphuric 


preparation. Fifth, coralline prepared by means 
of impure rosolic acid and a superabundance of 
ammonia is poisonous when introduced into the 
animal economy, acting by means of the aniline 
combined in it. It has, however, no effect upon 
the skin. Sixth, when coralline acts at all upon 
the skin it is in consequence of containing phe- 
nol. Seventh, the impure and injurious rosolic 
acid can be purified by means of beuzole. 


EXTINCTION OF SMALL BIRDS IN NEW 
ZEALAND, 

A eurious cause is assigned for the gradual 
reduction in the number of the small native birds 
of New Zealand. Many are destroyed by cats, 
which, after having been introduced into the 
country, have run wild and become formidable 
beasts of prey. The European honey-bee is, 
however, to be looked upon as the principal cul- 
prit. A considerable proportion of the birds 
live upon the honey of the native flowers, which 
they obtain by protruding their long, fringed 
tongues into the corolla of the blossom. ‘The 
bee, introduced some time ago into that country, 
has become very abundant, and of course feeds 
at the same time with the birds, and resents their 
intrusion by stinging the extended tongue when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself, causing more 
or less distress, and very frequently death. ‘This 
curious fact was first noticed by the aborigines, 
and has been verified, it is said, by accurate ob- 
servers among the European eolonists. 


ANCIENT SHELL-HEAPS IN WALES, 


Among objects of great interest to the ethnol- 
ogist are the heaps of refuse shells found at va- 
rious points along the sea-coast and interior wa- 
ters of various countries, especially as the period 
of the formation usually dates back to a remote 
antiquity, far beyond the earliest historical rec- 
ords. Attention was first called to these shell- 
heaps on the coast of Denmark, where they re- 
ceived the name of kjoekken’modding; and a 
thorough exploration of them was made in that 
country by a commission of scientific men ap- 
pointed for the purpose. They found evidence of 
very great antiquity in them, and considered them 
to be the offal of ancient villages, discovering in 
them, besides the shells themselves—always of 
the edible species abounding in the vicinity— 
bones of vertebrata, implements of stone or bone, 
fragments of pottery, ete. Many speculations 
have been entered into in regard to the date of 
these heaps, which, since their discovery in Den- 
mark, have been detected in almost all other 
parts of the world; and although an absolute 
date could not be established for any of them, 
those of the country in question are supposed 
to precede the period of the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland, and probably to possess an antiq- 
uity of not less than three thousand years. A 
recent examination of heaps of this character in 
Wales developed the existence of the shells of 
the limpet, the purpura, and littorina, mixed 
with which were the bones of the ancient horned 
sheep, the short-horned cow, the horse, and the 
dog. From various circumstances connected 
with this heap, and some considerations in re- 
gard to geological and other changes on the 
coast, it was concluded that the probable period 
of its construction is to be found in the seventh 


acid, or of rosol, according go the mode of its, and eighth, centuries—an antiquity thus consid- 
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erably less than that ascribed to the kjoekken’- 
modding of Denmark. Z 

These heaps are more abundant, perhaps, in 
North America than in any other part of the 
world, having been found along our entire coast, 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Florida, and 
throughout many points of the interior, as well 
as on the coast of the Pacific. The examination 
of a considerable number of these has furnished 
no positive data as to their antiquity; but from 
the universal absence of articles of European or- 
igin in them, except as introduced at a subse- 
quent period, we are entitled to consider them 
as antedating the settlement of the country by 
the whites. How far beyond this period they 
originated it is impossible now to tell; although, 
perhaps, when more extended researches have 
been made and compared together, some clew 
may present itself to such skillful ethnologists as 
Professor Wyman, Dr. Rau, Mr. George Gibbs, 
and others. 


PHOSPHATE BEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Much interest has been excited within a few 
years past by the discovery of extensive beds of 
phosphate of lime at the mouth of the Ashley 
and Cooper rivers, near Charleston, these cov- 
cring from three to four hundred square miles 
to a depth of from six inches to three feet, and 
resting immediately above a deposit of eocene 
marl, The phosphate consists mainly of nodules 
formed around eocene shells as a nucleus, and 
furnishing about sixty per cent. of phosphate of 
lime. Among the nodules in question are found 
sharks’ teeth and eocene shells like those of the 
marl beneath, and, according to Professor Shaler, 
resembling the species found at Gay Head, on 
Martha’s Vineyard. In the upper layer of this 
bed occur bones of the mastodon, of extinct 
horses and sheep, and bits of pottery. Although 
some geologists consider these as belonging to 
the same period as that of the phosphate beds 
themselves, in Professor Shaler’s opinion they 
were introduced at a later period by the agency 
of water. Professor Shaler thinks that these 
beds were formed, after their upheaval, from the 
marls beneath them; that the drainage of sur- 
face water charged with carbonic acid acted upon 
the upper layer of the marl and removed the car- 
bonate of lime, leaving the phosphate to aceumu- 
late in the nodules around the shells. He does 
not pretend to account for the original appear- 
ance of the phosphoric acid, which he thinks too 
great in quantity to have been derived from the 
bones of vertebrate animals. He suggests, how- 
ever, that it might have been derived from sea- 
weeds, some kinds of which are known to con- 
tain it in appreciable quantity, and possibly from 
some pteropod mollusks. Professor Shaler looks 
upon the phosphate beds in question as in the 
main much like that of the sea bottom off the 
southern coast, the recent dredgings and sound- 
ings from which have been found to contain an 
appreciable percentage of phosphoric acid. 


GUARANA—A NEW STIMULANT. 


Attention has been called of late years to the 
virtues: of a drug known as guarana, which is 
used in Brazil as a stimulant and a remedy in 
many forms of nervous affection. It is said to 
be prepared from the seeds of a sapindaceous 
plant known as Paullinia sorbilis, which ripen’ in 


October or November, and are then removed 
from their capsules and dried in the sun. Aft- 
erward they are placed in stone mortars over a 
charcoal fire, first slightly roasted, and then 
rubbed to a fine powder, which is moistened 
with water or exposed to the dew by night, and 
assumes the consistency of a paste. ‘This is 
worked up into cylinders or balls, weighing from 
twelve to sixteen ounces, then dried in the sun 
or the smoke of the hut until they become dry and 
of a stony hardness, requiring the blow of an axe 
or hammer to break them. Yor use this prep- 
aration is rubbed on a grater or file, so as to be 
reduced to a powder, and then mixed with sugar 
and steeped in water. 

A chemical examination of the substance 
proves its value as a drink, since it embraces the 
same principle as coffee or tea, and, in fact, con- 
tains four or five per cent. of the alkaloid eaffein, 
& proportion vastly greater than that of the cof- 
fee bean, which has but two per cent. of the same 
ingredient, or of tea, which has from six-tenths 
of one per cent. to two per cent. of the same. It 
is not at all improbable that in time this substance 
will come much more generally into use, espe- 
cially for travelers, and for regions where trans- 
portation is expensive, and where eoncentration 
is an object, since so much larger a percentage 
of an important stimulant can be obtained by its 
use in a given weight than in any otherway. It 
is said that at the present time about 6,000,000 
pounds are prepared annually in Brazil, nearly 
the whole of which is used in that country. The 
plant from which it is derived is very abundant; 
and should a demand arise for it, it can be fur- 
nished in almost any reasonable quantity. 


FOSSIL FEATHER. 


The discovery of a fossil feather has recently 
been announced by Professor Marsh. It was 
obtained by Dr. Ilayden during his geological 
explorations in Wyoming Territory during the 
past year, and is stated to be the first specimen 
of the kind on record. Whether it belonged to 
a true bird, or to some link between the bird 
and reptile, like the Archeopteryz, has not yet 
been determined; and additional collections from 
the same region will be looked forward to with 
much interest, as possibly likely to cmbrace such 
portions of the skeleton of the animal as may 
serve to settle its true eharacter. 


OZONE, 


The result of some recent investigations upon 
ozone by Mr. Houzeau may be expressed in the 
following summary. As now understood by 
most anthors, ozone is simply an allotropic con- 
dition of oxygen, but of considerably greater 
density, the ratio between the two being as 1.65 
to 1. At the same meteorological station the 
chemical activity of the air due to the presence 
of ozone varies from one day to the next. In 
three meteorological stations, as at Paris, Ronen, 
and an adjacent locality, observations made at 
the same time of day, and with the same tests, 
showed very different indications as to the man- 
ifestations of ozone, from which it is inferred 
that locality exercises a very decided influence 
upon the chemical properties of the atmosphere. 
The seasons exercise the greatest influence upon 
the manifestations of atmospheric ozone, this be- 
ing most decided in the spring and summer, and 
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comparatively feeble in autumn and winter, the 


greatest percentage being attained in the month | 


of May. ‘This result is established by eight years’ 
successive observations. 'I‘here is anintimate re- 
lation between the appearance of ozone, or its in- 
creased manifestation, and the great perturba- 
tions of the atmosphere, such as water-spouts, 
hurricanes, tempests, etc. ‘The influence of the 
grander movements of the atmosphere upon the 
production or transportation of ozone extends 
sometimes to very great distances, even into re- 
gions where the existence of the substance is 
otherwise scarcely perceptible, showing that these 
commotions, which so frequently involve ruin and 
devastation, so far as the material works of lu- 
manity are concerned, nevertheless fulfill an im- 
portant part in the economy of nature, as modi- 
fying and improving the condition of the atmos- 
phere. 


CHANGE OF CLIMATE OF FRANCE. 


It is asserted by a French meteorologist, who 
has made careful investigations of the subject, 
that the climate of France, instead of becoming 
milder since the Middle Ages, has actually be- 
come more severe. ‘This conclusion is based 
upon the record of observations in regard to the 
growth of the vine, the migration of storks, the 
period of spring vegetation, etc., and would seem 
to indicate a chronological coincidence, if not a 
relationship of cause and effect, between the va- 
riations of climate and the precession of the 
equinoxes. 


FREEZING OF PLANTS. 


Mr. Prillieux has shown that when plants are 
frozen icicles are developed in their interior, form- 
ing small columns perpendicular to the surface, 
and often penetrating the epidermis, being derived 
from the liquid contents of the cells. The cells 
themselves remain unaffected, so that there is no 
destruction, but simply a separation of the or- 
gans; and consequently the asserted death of the 
plant by freezing does not really take place to 
any considerable extent. 


PRESERVATION OF LIME JUICE. 


The virtues of lime or lemon juice as an an- 
tagonist to scurvy on ship-board are well known 
and officially recognized by the passage of laws 
in most nations requiring a certain proportion to 
each person on board as part of the ship-stores— 
this in Great Britain, for foreign-bound craft, 
amounting to one ounce a day per head, after 
the vessel shall have been ten days at sea. Much 
attention has therefore been directed toward se- 
curing so important an article from adulteration, 
as well as against its spoiling on the voyage, or 
while in store. The foreign substances fraudu- 
lently added are water, tartaric acid, bitartrate 
of potash, common salt, vinegar, and sometimes 
even sulphuric acid. Occasionally it is a solution 
of citric acid in water. These ingredients, if not 
all positively injurious, are yet without the de- 
sired medicinal effect, even the citric acid want- 
ing the bicitrate of ethyl, one of the important 
constituents of the natural juice. 

Various methods have been adopted for pre- 
serving the juice, one being the addition, as au- 
thorized by law, of not more than fifteen per 


cent. of proof spirit—an expensive, and not al- | 
Quite lately, how-! thermometer. 


ways satisfactory remedy. 


ever, a Mr. Rose has suggested an application 
which promises to be of very great practical im- 
portance, ‘This consists in the use of a small 
quantity of sulphurous acid, or rather, about two 
per cent. of bisulphite of lime—a well-known 
antiseptic. ‘The contents of vessels closely seal- 
ed up after the addition of this substance seem 
to experience no change whatever—the oxvgen 
developed in the liquid, and which would other- 
wise produce fermentation, being taken up as 
formed by the'sulphurous acid of the lime, and 
gradually converted into sulphuric acid, which, 
combining with the lime of the salt and that ex- 
isting naturally in the juice, forms sulphate of 
lime, which is precipitated to the bottom as an 
inert substance. One advantage of the use of bi- 
sulphite of lime over spirits as a preservative of 
lime juice, besides the greater cheapness, is tlie 
fact that, in its importation from foreign coun- 
tries, no question can arise as to the duty charge- 
able on its alcoholic admixture. 


CONDUCTIBILITY OF BODIES FOR HEAT AND 
FOR ELECTRICITY. . 


According to Von Lenz, the conductibility of 
different bodies for heat and electricity is propor- 
tional, one to the other, with the same tempera- 
ture—the influence of temperature upon conduct- 
ibility for heat and conductibility for electricity 
being the same. : 


CRUISE OF THE ‘* PORCUPINE” IN isvo. 


Our readers will doubtless remember the ac- 
counts, published in previous pages, of the very 
striking and important results obtained by the 
scientific corps on board the British steamer 
Porcupine, in the explorations of last summier 
made with reference to the fauna and tempera- 
ture of the deep seas, a depth of 15,000 feet 
having been suecessfully explored. We are now 
informed that these experiments are to be re- 
peated during the present summer, from the 
same vessel, which has. been placed at the com- 
mand of the Royal Society. It is understood 
that the first cruise will be along the Bay of 
Biscay and the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
to the Straits of Gibraltar. In the beginning of 


August Dr. Carpenter will proceed into the Med- 


iterranean, and endeavor to trace the direction 
of the currents at the straits. A photometric 
apparatus has been contrived by Mr, Siemens, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the depth to which 
solar light penetrates the sea; and other ques- 
tions of considerable interest are to be investi- 
gated by the gentlemen of the expedition. 

An improved method of registering the deep- 
sea temperature will probably be made use of 
during this new expedition, the results of which 
will tend to rectify and correct any errors of the 
previous season, thermometers having been pre- 
pared by inclosing the full bulb in glass, the 
space between the case and the bulb being nearly 
filled with alcohol. The effect of this arrange- 
ment is to prevent action in the way of com- 
pression upon the bulb at great depths, and thus 
avoid the erroneous indications that would result 
therefrom. Experiments have been made by Mr. 
Casella with this new form of apparatus under 
hydraulic pressure, and an equivalent to the 
greatest depth of the Porcupine’s work of last 
season produced no perceptible effect upon the 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 30th of June.—In 

the Senate, May 28, Mr. Sumner reported 

the Cyrus W. Field bill to aid in establishing 
interoceanic telegraph communication between 
California, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, and 
China; the line to be completed in five years. 
Among the incorporators are Peter Cooper, Pro- 
fessor Morse, Wilson G. Hunt, and Moses Taylor. 

On May 31, a bill was introduced into the 
Senate by Mr. Chandler for the encouragement 
of ship-building. It provides for the refunding, 
by the government, to builders of iron vessels of 
duties paid on materials used in their construc- 
tion; also, for the American registration of ves- 
sels purchased abroad for three years after the 
passage of the bill. The same day, in the House, 
Mr. Lynch’s bill for the revival of American 
commerce was virtually defeated for this session, 
it being recommitted with its amendments. 

The Senate in executive session, June 1, re- 
jected, by a vote of 20 to 19, the reciprocity 
treaty negotiated with the Sandwich Islands at 
San Francisco, May, 1867. The treaty was to 
have continued in force for seyen years from its 
negotiation. 

‘The income tax was debated in the House on 
June 2. The next day amendments were adopt- 
ed reducing the tax to 8 per cent., increasing 
the exemption to $2000, limiting the allow- 
ance for house-rent to $500, and prohibiting the 
publication of the income returns.—In the Sen- 
ate, on the 24th, the income tax was utterly 
abolished by a vote of 84 to 23. 

A Naturalization bill was reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee on the 9th. It reduces the 
period of residence to three years, and provides 
for proceedings for naturalization to be taken in 
the United States courts. The bill was recom- 
mitted on the 10th, and again presented on the 
13th, when it was passed. As amended, it leaves 
the naturalization system in the State courts, but 
gives the Federal courts jurisdiction over all par- 
ties charged with fraud. 

The Senate amendment to the Appropriation 
bil, placing female clerks in the departments, 
as regards pay, on the same footing with male 
clerks, was adopted June 11. 

In the Senate, a bill fixing the apportionment 
for the next Congress, and increasing the num- 
ber of Representatives to 300, was passed June 13. 

The bill to provide a national currency of bank- 
notes, and to equalize the distribution of circula- 
ting notes, was debated in the House June 8. 
Pending the discussion, a motion to adjourn was 
earried, which had the effect to place the bill at 
the bottom of the list on the Speakcr’s table. 
The bill was, however, subsequently recovered 
from this position and passed. But a Confer- 
ence Committee had to be appointed, which, on 
the 27th, presented its report in the House. The 
bill reported by the Conference Committee is es- 
sentially the same as the one originally presented, 
and of which we have given a synopsis in a pre- 
vious Record. ‘The bill was rejected on the 29th. 

In the Senate, on the 16th, the House bill cre- 
ating a Department of Justice, with the Attorn- 
ey-General at its head, was passed. 


The bill abolishing the franking privilege, 
whicli several weeks before had passed the House 
almost unanimously, was rejected by the Senate, 
June 21—yeas 26, nays 28. 

In the House, June 24, the Georgia bill was 
adopted. , It declares the State entitled to rep- 
resentation, a legal Legislature having ratified 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

On June 13 President Grant, anticipating the 
action of the House ou Mr, Banks’s resolutions, 
transmitted to Congress a special message on the 
Cuban question. After alluding to the state- 
ment made in his annual message at the begin- 
ning of the session, the President says: 


** During the six months which have passed sincc the 
date of the message, the condition of the insurgents 
has not improved ; and the insurrection itself, although 
not subdued, exhibits no signs of advance, but seems 
to be confined to an irregular system of hostilities, car- 
ried on by small and ily-armed hands of men, roam- 
ing without coneentration through the wood and the 
sparsely populated regions of the island, attacking from 
ambush convoys and small bands of troops, hurning 
plantations and the estates of those not sympathizing 
with their cause. But, if the insurrection has not gain- 
ed ground, it is equally true that Spain has not sup- 
pressed it. Climate, discase, and the occasional hullet, 
have worked destruction aniong the soldiers of Spain; 
and although the Spanish authorities have possession 
of every sea-port and every town on the island, they 
have not been able to suhdue the hostile feeling which 
has driven a considerable number of the native inhab- 
itants of the island to armed resistance against Spain, 
and still leads them to endure the dangers and priva- 
tions of a roaming life of a guerrilla. On either side 
the contest has been conducted, and is still carried on, 
with a lamentable disregard of human life, and of the 
usages aud practices which modern civilization has 
prescrihed in mitigation of the neeessary horrors of 
war. The torch of Spaniard and Cuban are alike buey 
in carrying devastation over fertile regions. Murder- 
ous and revengeful decrees are issued and executed by 
both partics. Count Valmaseda and Colonel Bolt, on 
the part of Spain, have each startled humanity and 
aroused the indignation of the eivilized world by the 
execution each of a score of prisoners at a time; while 
General Quesada, the Cuban chief, coolly, aud with 
apparent unconseiousness of aught else than a proper 
act, has admitted the slaughter, by his own deliher- 
ate order, in one day, of upward of 650 prisoners of 
war. A summary trial, with few, if any, escapes from 
conviction, followed by immediate exccution, is the 
fate of those arrested on cither side on suspicion of 
infidelity to the cause of the party making the arrest. 
Whatever may he the sympathies of the people or of 
the government of the United States for the cause or 
objects for which a part of the people of Cuha are un- 
derstood to have put themselves in armed resistance 
to the government of Spain, there can he no just sym- 
pathy in a conflict carried on hy both parties alike in 
such barbarous violation of the rules of civilized na- 
tions, and with such continued outrage upon the plain- 
est principles of humanity.” 


In regard to outrages perpetrated upon Amer- 
ican citizens, he says : 


“We can not discriminate, in our censure of their 
mode of conducting their contest, between the Span- 
jards and the Cuhans. Each commits the same atroci- 
ties, and outrages alike the estahlished rules of war. 
The properties of many of our citizeus have been de- 
stroyed or embargoed. The lives of several have been 
sacrificed, and the liberty of others has been restrained 
In every case that has come to the knowledge of the 
government an early and earnest demand for repara- 
tion and indemnity has been made; and most emphatic 
remonstrance has becn presented against the manner 
in whieh the strife is conducted, and against the reck- 
less disregard of human life, the wanton destruction 
of material wealth, and the cruel disregard of the es- 
tablished rules of civilized warfare. I have, since the 
beginning of the present session of Congress, com- 
municated to the House of Representatives, upon their 
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request, an account of the steps which I had taken in 
the hope of bringing this sad conflict to an end, and 
for securing to the people of Cuba the blessings and 
the right of independent self-government. The efforts 
then made failed, but not without an assurance from 
Spain that the good offices of this government might 
still al for the objects to which they had been ad- 
dressed. 


In regard to neutrality, and the recognition 
of belligerent rights, he says: 


‘The duty of opposition to filibustering has been ad- 
mitted by every Presideut. Washington encountered 
the cfforts of Genet and the French revolutionists; 
John Adams the project of Mieranda; Jefferson the 
schemes of Aaron Burr; Madison, and subsequent 
Presidents, had to deal with the question of foreign 
enlistment or equipmeut in the United States; and 
since the days of John Quiucy Adams it has been one 
of the constant cares of the government in the United 
States to prevent piratical expeditions against the fee- 
ble South American republics from leaving our shores, 
In no country are meu wantiug for any enterprise that 
holds out promise of adventure and gain. In the ear- 
ly days of our national existence, the whole contineut 
of America, outside of the Unitcd Statcs and all its 
islands, were colonial dependencies upon European 
powers. The revolutions which, from 1810, spread al- 
most simultaneously throughout the Spanish Ameri- 
can contineutal colonies, resultcd in the establishment 
of new states, like ourselves, of Europeau origin, and 
interested in cxcluding European politics and the 


question of dynasty and of balances of power fronv 


further influence in the New World. The American 
policy of neutrality, important before, became doubly 
so from the fact that it became applicable to the new 
republics as well as to the mother country. It then 
devolved upon us to determine the great international 
question, at what time and uuder what circumstauces 
to recognize a new power as entitled to a place ainong 
the family of nations, as well as the preliminary ques- 
tion of the attitude to be observed by this governmeut 
toward the insurrectionary party pending the contest. 
Mr. Monroe concisely expressed the rule which has 
controlled the action of this government with refer- 
ence to a reyoltiug country, peuding its struggle, by 
saying : ; 

me As soon as the movement assumed such a stcady 
and consistent form as to make the succcss of the 
provinces probable, the rights to which they were en- 
titled by the laws of nations as equal parties to a civil 
‘war were extended to them.’ 
3 * a * * % * * 
' “The question of belligerency is one of fact, not to 
be decided by sympathies for, or prejudice against, 
either party. The saviors between the combatants in 
their preseut state must amount, in fact, to war in the 
gense Of international law. Fightiug, though fierce 
and protracted, does not alone constitute war. There 
must be military forces actiug in accordance with the 
rules of war, flags of truce, cartcls, exchange of pris- 
oners, etc., etc. And to justify a recognition of bellig- 
erency there must be above all a de facto political or- 
ganization of the insurgents, sufficient in character 
and resources to constitute, if left to itself, a state 
among nations, capable of discharging the duties of a 
state, and of meeting the just responsibilities it may 
incur as such toward other powers in the discharge 
of its national duties, Applying the best information 
which I have been able to gather—whether from offi- 
cial or unofficial sources, including the very exagger- 
ated statements which each party gives to all that may 
prejudice the opposite or give credit to its own sidc of 
the question—I am unable to see in the present condi- 


tion of the contest in Cuba those elements which are | 


requisite to constitute war in the sense of iuternational 
law. The insurgents hold no town or city, have no 
established seat of government; they have no prize 
courts, no organization for the receiving or collecting 
of revenue; no sea-port to which a prize may be car- 
ried, or through which access can be had by a foreign 
power to the limited interior territory and mountain 
tastnesses which they occupy. The existeuce of a 
legislature representing any, popular constituency is 
more thau doubtful. In the uncertaiuty that haugs 
around the entire insurrection there is no probable 
evidence of an election of any delegated authority, or 
of any government outside the limits of the camps oc- 
cupied from day to day by the moving companies of 
insurgent troops. There is no commerce, no trade— 
either internal or foreign—no manufactures. The latc 
commander-in-chief of the insurgents, having recent- 
ly come to the United States, publicly declared that 
“all commercial intercourse or trade with the exterior 


world has been utterly cut off;’ and he further added, 
‘to-day we have not ten thousand arms in Cuba.’ It 
is a well-established principle of public law that a rec- 
ognition by a foreign state of belligerent rights of in- 
surgcnts undcr circumstances such as now exist in 
Cuba, if not justified by necessity, is a gratuitous dem- 
ounstration of moral support to the rebellion.” 


On the 14th the joint resolutions which had 
been reported by the majority of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs were considered. ‘These reso- 
lutions authorized and instrueted the President to 
maintain a strictly impartial neutrality, and re- 
quested him to remoustrate against the barbarous 
manner in which the war in Cuba has been con- 
dueted. On the 16th a substitute offered by Mr. 
Bingham was adopted, 103 to 86, authorizing the 
President to remonstrate against the barbarous 
manner in which the contest is beg conducted, 
‘‘and, if he shall deem it expedient, to solicit the 
co-operation of other governments in such meas- 
ures as he may deem necessary to sccure from 
both contending parties an observance of the laws 
of war recognized by all civilized nations,” Ey- 
ery Democrat, save one, voted in the negative. 

As a preparation for the ensuing political 
campaign, an address to the people of the Unit- 
ed States was signed and issued by the Demo- 
cratic members of Congress, assembled in caucus 
for that purpose on the evening of June 23. It 
is an appeal to the people to elect members of the 
next Congress who shall favor a constitutional, 
economical, and honest government, and oppose 
a continuance of revolutionary, extravagant, 
wasteful, and partisan rule. 

The State election in Oregon, June 6, for a 
Congressnian, State officers, and members of the 
Legislature, resulted in 2 Democratic victory. 
This result insures the election of a Democratic 
Senator in place of Hon. G. IL. Williams, whose 
term expires in 1871. 

The Ohio Democratic State Convention met in 
Columbus June 1, and nominated a ticket for 
State officers, to be chosen in the October elec- 
tion, headed with the name of William Heisly, 
of Cleveland, for Secretary of State. The plat- 
form adopted denounces the present odious tariff, 
calls for the vepeal of the income tax and other 
oppressive taxes, deplores theprofligacy of Grant’s 
administration, declares against land monopolies 
and the national bank system, calls for the tax- 
ing of the bonds, and condemns the truckling of 
the administration to Great Britain and Spain. 

The Vermont Constitutional Convention, June 
11, rejected the proposition for female suffrage. 
Only one member voted in its favor, against 231. 

‘The President accepted the resignation of At- 
torney-General Hoar June 15, and the next day 
nominated Amos T, Ackerman, of Georgia, as his 
successor. The nomination was confirmed by 
the Senate June 23. 

United States Senators whose terms will begin 
March 4, 1871, were elected in two States June 
14. Senator Henry B. Anthony was re-elected 
from Rhode Island, and Senator Aaron H. Cragin 
from New Ilampshire. Four Senators of the 
same class have already been chosen: Steven- 
son, of Kentucky; Morrill, of Maine; Cooper, 
of Tennessee; and Alcorn, of Mississippi. 

On the Ist of June a delegation of Indians, 
the principal men of which were Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail, and Swift Bear, waited on Com- 
missioner Parker, at Washington, to confer with 
him in regard to Indian affairs in the Territories 
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of the Northwest. 
Sioux Nation. Spotted Tail complained that the 
government had not fulfilled its treaty obliga- 
tions. The object of the delegation was to pro- 
cure redress and protection. While these strange 
visitors were being entertained at Washington 
their brethren in the West were threatening war 
in the vicinity of Fort Buford, Dakota Territory. 

The Cuban privateer Hornet, seized by the 
government at Wilmington, North Carolina, last 
fall, has been released to the original purchaser 
from the United States, Mr. Fernando Macia, 
who gave bonds amounting to $50,000 that she 
shall not engage in hostilities against Spain, or 
otherwise violate the neutrality laws of the United 
States. 

William Gilmore Simms, the Southern novel- 
ist, died in Charleston, South Carolina, June 1], 
aged 6+ years. 

EUROPE. 

In the British House of Lords, on the 17th, 
the High Court of Justice bill, by which import- 
ant reforms are introduced into the superior 
courts of law and equity in England, was passed. 
In the same House the Irish Land bill passed to 
a second reading. On the 24th an amendment 
to the Education bill, favoring purely secular 
education, was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons, 60 to 421. 

Sir Charles Mordaunt, of England, has been 
defeated in his suit for a divorce from his wife, 
the decision against him resting on the ground 
that, owing to the continued insanity of Lady 
Mordamnt, she was in no condition to makc le- 
gal reply. ‘The case may be reopened whenever 
it shall appear that her recovery is hopeless.— 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, the novelist, succeeds Mark 
Lemon as editor of Punch. 

Charles Dickens died at Gadshill, near Roch- 
ester, in Kent, England, on the 9th of June. 
The day before his death he was dining with his 
sister-in-law, Miss Hogarth, who, observing an 
unusual appearance in his face, became alarmed ; 
but he said it was only a toothache, and that he 
should be better presently. He then asked that 
the window might be shut, and almost immedi- 
ately relapsed into unconsciousness, from which 
state he never recovered before death. Mr. Dick- 
ens was 58 years old when he died. The remains 
of the deceased were, on the morning of the 14th, 
conveyed to Westminster Abbey, where they were 
received by Dean Stanley and other officials, and 
placed in the Poet’s Corner, at the foot of Han- 
del, and at the head of Sheridan, with Macaulay 
and Cumberland on either side. ‘The usual flow- 
ers were strewn upon the bier, Dean Stanley read 
the burial-service, the coffin was deposited in its 
final resting-place, and the funeral of Dickens 
was ended. Upon the coffin-plate were inscribed 
the words : 

Charles Dickens, 
Born February 7, 1812, 
Died June 9, 1870. 
On Sunday, the 19th, Dean Stanley preached a 
commemorative funeral discourse. 

The Right Honorable George Frederick Will- 
iam Villiers, Harl of Clarendon, the British Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, died June 26, 
aged 70 years. 

At the beginning of the month the Spanish 
Cortes entered upon a discussion to determine 
the future ruler of Spain. 


Red Cloud is the chief of the ] sition was made that no candidate for king 


should be considered fairly elected unless he 
should receive a majority equal to one-half of the 
full number of deputies in the Cortes. It was 
voted to consider this proposition, 106 to 98. 
The proposition was carried on the 8th, 138 to 
124. The successful candidate must therefore 
receive 179 yotes.—A telegram from Madrid, 
dated June 5, states that Espartero had written 
a letter declining to become a candidate for the 
throne.—lIsabella If. has signed her formal abdi- 
cation of the throne in favor of her son, the 
Prince of Asturias.—Previous to the adjourn- 
ment of the Cortes, June 22, a bill was passed by 
that body differing from Sefior Moret’s project 
in several particulars. All slaves over GO, in- 
stead of 65, years of age, are immediately liber- 
ated. Children under 14 years of age are to go 
with their mothers. Married couples shall not 
be separated, and punishment by the lash is ab- 
solutely prohibited. 

A terrible conflagration broke out in Constan- 
tinople June 5, in the course of which over 7000 
buildings were consumed. A number of families 
perished, being unable to escape from the net- 
work of flames in which they were immersed. A 
Turkish paper says that 2000 lives were lost. 
The residences of the American and British min- 
isters, and the consulates of several nations, to- 
gether with theatres, mosques, churches, and 
stores, were destroyed. 

The French Chamber of Accusation of the 
High Court of Justice in France, on June 4, re- 
turned indictments against seventy-eight persons 
for conspiracy against the life of the Emperor 
and kindred crimes. The trials were to com- 
mence at Blois June 30. 

A telegram from Vienna, dated June 5, an- 
nounced that the Austrian Emperor had pro- 
mulgated a decree inviting the world to a uni- 
versal exposition to be held in that capital in 1873. 

The Qécumenical Council has been during the 
month of June principally occupied with the dis- 
cussion of the infallibility dogma. Seventy-two 
fathers—fifteen of them French prelates—signi- 
fied their intention to speak against it. Bishop 
Dupanloup, in the course of the debate, made a 
very forcible speech against the dogma. 


CUBA. 


Oscar Cespedes, the young son of President 
Cespedes, who had been captured by the Span- 
iards, was, on May 29, executed at Puerto Prin- 
cipe.—A telegram from Havana, dated June 5, 
announced the capture by the Spaniards of the 
filibustering expedition which had sailed from 
New York in the George B, Upton to the aid of 
the Cuban insurgents. ‘The Upton landed the 
men, arms, etc., at Punta Brava, a few miles 
east of Nuevitas. ‘The Americans left in charge 
of the stores were attacked by the Spaniards and 
dispersed, losing ten killed, including Captain 
Harrison. Two were drowned, and three taken 
prisoners. A steam launch, six tons of gun- 
powder, 2000 rifles, 100,000 cartridges, and a 
large quantity of medicines, fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards. ‘The prisoners were summa- 
rily executed. The Upton, on the 12th, in a 


| second expedition, succeeded in landing men and 


military stores; but late advices from Havana 
announce the capture of the expedition, with its 


On the 4th a propo- | materials of war. 


Caittur’s 


ROM every quarter of the country, and from 
many parts foreign, come monthly to the 
Drawer some hundreds of communications, con- 
taining things pleasant and witty jotted down 
for the delectation of our readers. Before us, 
for example, are letters from Marysville, Cali- 
fornia; Middlebury College, Vermont; Annapo- 
lis, Maryland; Chillicothe, Ohio; Honolulu, 
Mawaiian Islands; Buffalo, New York; North- 
field, Minnesota; Austin, Texas; Lindsay, 
Canada West; Galveston, Texas; North Branch, 
Michigan; Oregon City, Oregon; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Jordan, New York; Washington, 
District of Columbia; Waterbury, Vermont; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Sandusky, Ohio; 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Dale City, Iowa; Saco, 
Maine; Oskaloosa, Iowa; Thorndike, Massa- 
chusetts ; Portland, Oregon; Chicago, Illinois ; 
Ravenna, Ohio; St. Mary’s Mission, Kansas ; 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; Oakland, California ; 
Piqua, Ohio; Moberly, Missouri; Petaluma, 
California; Bourbon, Indiana; Fort Klamath, 
Oregon; South Bend, Indiana, etc., etc. 

The briefer pleasantries, and occasionally oth~ 
ers, that are not exactly adapted to the Drawer, 
find their way to appropriate columns in Harper’s 
Weekly or in Harper's Bazar. Scarce a letter 
comes bearing these funniments that does not 
contain a few introductory words expressing the 
delight which is felt in reading the Drawer, and 
the fine moral and physical results produced by 
its honest, hearty, laughter-provoking ‘‘ quiddets 
and quillets.” 

So, brethren, continue to send on your anec- 
dotes, and thus administer to ‘‘the general joy 
of the whole company.” 


We copy from a Number of Buckingham’s 
Boston Weekly Magazine, published in Febru- 
ary, 1805, the following epitaph, which, now that 
slavery is abolished, has an interest that it searce- 
ly had when originally cut upon the stone: 


EPITAPH 
Upon an African, inscrihed upon a Grave Stonc in a 
Grave Yard in Concord, Mass. 


GOD 
Wills us free ; 


an 
Wills us slaves, 
I will as God wills, 
God’s will he done. 


Tiere lies the body of Joun Jaox, 
A native of Africa, who died March, 1773, 
Aged about sixty years. 


Tho’ born in a land of slavery, 
He was boru free ; 
Tho’ he lived in a land of lberty, 
He lived a slave. 


Till by his honest, tho’ stolen labours, 
He acquired the source of slavery, 
Which gave him his jreedom. 
Tho’ not long before 
Death, the grand Tyrant, 

Gave him his final emancipation, 
And set him on a footing with Kings, 
Tho’ a slave to vice, 

He practised those virtues, 
Without which, Kings are but Slaves, 


Our eldest, a little fellow: six years of age, is 
exitical in the matter of ‘‘ trotting buggies” and 
horse-flesh. His father’s residence is suburban, 


Drawer, 


and beyond it lies the cemetery, ‘‘ Forest [ome ;” 
the funeral trains passing to and fro being dis- 
tinetly visible from the house. One day, after 
watching a funeral procession pass, Master Frank, 
lifting his little face, preternaturally grave, sol- 
emnly announced: 

** Aunty Bell, I allus know when any body is 
dead.” 

“Flow do you know that, Frank?” 

“*’Cause, whenever I see a buggy with a door 
behind, then I allus knows it’s a funeral.” 


Auas that there should be so many poor 
souls who in this world and that which is to 
come look forward to nothing that is substan- 
tially comfortable and satisfying! Ifere, for in- 
stance, is a veritable descendant of Saint Martha, 
who came into a neighbor’s house in Buffalo a 
few days since, downcast, wearying with many 
cares and cumbered with much serving: ‘‘So 
much to do! cleaning, working, cooking, wash- 
ing, sewing, and every thing clse! No rest! 
never was, never will be, for me!” 

“Oh yes,” said the good woman she ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ there will be a rest one day for us all 
—a long rest.” 

‘‘Not for me! not for me!” was the reply. 
‘“Whenever I do dic, there will be certain to be 
resurrection the very next day! It would be 


just my luck!” 
Poor old dear! Too bad! 


A CORRESPONDENT in Idaho incloses to the 
Drawer copies of some of the old district laws 
of that region. From the early settlement of the 
Pike’s Peak region, in ’58 and 59, until the au- 
tumn of ’62, it was divided into mining districts, 
each district electing its own officers and enact- 
ing and enforcing its own laws. <A few of these 
are as follows: 


Lowrr Unton Disrrror.—Passed June 8, 1860.—Sec. 
8: If any person or persons shall be guilty of stealing, 
the injured party may take suflicient property of de- 
fendant to satisfy all damage, and the defendant shall 
be banished from the district, and, failing to leave the 
district immediately ou notice, shall receive not less 
than five, nor more than twenty-nine lashes. And in 
case the value of the property stolen be over $100, he 
shall he hanged by the neck until he is dead. The in- 
jured party may proceed to retake his property and re- 
munerate himself, 

Revision of, March, 1861, Sec. 9.—Resolved: That, 
any person who shall be tried for stealing before the 
Miners’ Court, if found guilty, shall receive not 1css 
than twenty, nor more than one hundred lashes. And 
for stealing a yoke of oxen, horsc, mule, or pony, he 
shall be hung by the neck until he is dead; and in all 
cases the party having had property stolen shall be 
made good by the party guilty of stealing, if in his 
power. The president will in all cases appoint the 
person to whip, and the whipped person shall be han- 
ished from the mountains forever, and not complying 
within two hours, the whipping to be repeated. 

_ Resolved: That no lawyer shall be permitted to prac- 
tice law in any court in this district, under ee of 
not more than fifty, nor less than twenty lashes, and 
be banished from the district. 

_ Banner Disrrict, March 8, 1861.—No lawyer or pet- 
tifogger shall be allewed to plead in any court in this 
district. 

Tram Creex Dierrror, Aug. 20, 1860.—No lawyer, 
attorney, counselor, or pettifogger shall be. allowed to 
vied in any case or hefore any judge or jury in this 

istrict. 


That seems to be more comprchensive and 
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specific. But what an absurd prejudice against 
lawyers! 

The crime of perjury secms to have been re- 
garded as a venial offense compared with the 
irregular appropriation of a mule. ‘Thus: 

Any person convicted of perjury shall receive twen- 
ty-five lashes on the bare back, and the sheriff shall 
perform said duty. 

This is somewhat in the style of the rhymed 
advice of the noble Bushrod to his son, G. 
Washington : 

“Tis better to tell ten thousand les 
Than cut down one appuel tree.” 

It is a curious fact that the Territorial Legis- 
lature, at its first session, ratified and confirmed 
all the old district laws. It is also curious, in 
reference to the suminary code quoted above, 
that very few persons, perhaps not one, is known 
to have suffered its penalties. 


A Nortn Carorra friend notes down the 
following, that occurred at ‘‘our mess” during 
1864; Our ‘‘contraband,” Jim, is a genuine 
descendant of Africa in color, somewhat Chris- 
tianized and ambitious, but a favorite waiter, 
We had been discussing the proposed celebra- 
tion of the emancipation proclamation by the 
** John Brown,” ‘ Lincoln,” and other leagues, 
when I asked Jim to which he belonged, how 
large it was, ctc. He replied, ‘‘ Oh, I’s mem- 
ber of de Linkum League. Dar’s a right smart 
lot of dem, too.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ Cesar [another contraband] 
came around yesterday with the subscription pa- 
per, and I felt interested to know how you are 
all progressing.” ‘ 

“* D’yer see,” replied Jim, ‘‘dey hel’ a meet- 
in’ las’ night round yer t’ Dick’s, an’ Cesar 
p'inted de kermittee of de hul ter git de money, 
‘cause ter night dey’s gwine to buy der laws!” 


lividently James had got confused about the | 


passage of by-laws and the raising of money. 


A Lapy¥ teacher, who writes from *‘ Near Dix- 
ie,” sends the following highly intellectual essay 
by one of her pupils: 

Does.—Dogs aire very usefull things thaire 
aire several diferent sorts of Dogs thaire is the 
Newfound Land Blud Hown and the Pinter 
which is a very scillful dog in catching birds sum 
dogs aie very good for watchdogs while others 
are good for nuth in but to liabout and doo nu- 
thing sum of them bite those aire the best of all 
those are the best watch dog of all Ow how 
plesent it would be to be at home an see Bruther 
an his pet dogs to see them play an scip a bout 
the yarde I am fare from home an cant see 


Bruther and his pet dogs but of all the dogs the |’ 


Rat Tairericr is the best of all a dog bite is very 
danjerous sum foalkes have bin bit by them it 
makes sum foalkes sic that has bin bit I can just 
remember when a dog bit Pap it has bin a bout 
fore yeares ago The end. 


Tue player-folk may be interested in a para- 
graph in Hawthorne’s recently published ‘* Ey- 
glish Note Books,” which states that at a dinner- 
party which he attended (1855) at Mr. William 
Brown's, M.P. for Liverpool, a gentleman re- 
marked that the Duke of Somerset, who was then 
nearly fourscore, told him that the father of John 
and Charles Kemble had made all possible re- 


‘ing attorney of the 


search into the events of Shakspeare’s life, and 
that he had reason to believe that Shakspeare at- 
tended a certain revel at Stratford, and, indulging 
too mueh in the conviviality of the occasion, he 
tumbled into a ditch on his way home, and died 
there! The Kemble patriarch was an aged man 
when he communicated this to the Duke, and 
their ages, linked to each other, would extend 
back a good way. Kemble is said to have 
learned it from the traditions of Stratford. 


An anecdote in a former Number of the 
Drawer, attributing to an Indiana lawyer the 
miss-spelling of fro ad, reminds us of the indi- 
vidual who was always charged with that little 
etror. But he, by-the-way, was an Ilinois law- 
yer, and, at the time of the ‘‘froad,” prosecut- 
circuit. Ben F 
was well known throughout Northern Mlinois, 
and though his early education was defective, 
few shrewder or more dangerous antagonists 
could be found at the bar of that region. While 
acting as prosecuting attorney in the Circuit 
Cowt of P County, Ben had procured the 
indictment of an old scamp for theft. The 
amount charged to have been stolen was five 
dollars, and at that time the penalty for stealing 
that sum, or upward, was imprisonment at hard 
labor in the penitentiary. or stealing less than 
five dollars the lighter punishment was confine- 
ment in the county jail and no labor. ‘The eyi- 
dence showed the stealing of a five-dollar bill of 
the State Bank of Ilinois, and as every thing 
required for conviction was clearly proved, the 
effort of the prisoner’s counsel was solely direeted 
to proving that the bill was not at par—was not 
worth five dollars incoin. On this point several 
business men swore that the bill was not worth 
its face in gold, but all agreed that in ordinary 
transactions it would pass for five dollars. Upon 
this testimony the defense was energetic and 
protracted. Two young men talked three hours 
and nearly exhausted themselves. Ben took it 
very patiently. When the end of the defense 
came, and the counsel for the defense sat down 
perspiring, aud with evident hope, from the look 
of the jury, that their point was gained, Ben 
arose quietly, and in his nasal, snuffling tones 
said: ‘*Gentlemen, I hope the learned counsel 
won't get offended if I don’t talk but just one 
minute. All I’ye got to say is just this: the 
prisoner don’t pretend to deny that he stole our 
money, and all he asks of you is just to give him 
the privilege of stealing on’t at a discount!” The 
jury sent the fellow to the penitentiary without 
leaving their box. 


Op ‘‘Daddy” Mingo Pinckney was one of 
the colored deacons of the May River Baptist 
Church, near Bluffton, South Carolina. One sul- 
try Sunday in August, the church being crowded 
to hear a thrilling preacher, the intense heat of 
the weather proved too strong for Mingo’s strict 
religious principles, and he fell without a groan 
into the arms of Morpheus. The preacher was 
thundering away from the text, ‘‘ Plow up your 
fallow ground, and sow good seed.” ‘or some 
length of time the happy deacon merely nodded 
an unconscious assent to whatever the pulpit 
said, but at last, suddenly springing out of his 
sleep, he yelled out before the frightened assem- 
bly,” *‘ Look yeah, mass’ preacher! You white 
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bucra always da holler out to we cullud folks, 
‘Plow up! hoe up! plant up!’ as if liberty was 
all a cuss and a delusion! Now I tell you not 
anigger in dis church shall hita lick on de Lord’s 
day!” That ended that. 


Mepicau certificates of physical disability arc 
so frequently introduced into courts by lawyers 
that it may be pardonable to reproduce the fol- 
lowing, written by an army surgeon during our 
late unpleasantness : 

Major William Watson: 

‘Drax Srr,—Private Wilkins a member of your reg- 
iment is very unwell. He has been Sick for four weeks 
or more, and is stil in bed, and I do Honestly believe 
that his life will bee endangered for I have been his at- 


tending Physician. Verry Joe Mane 
LI nus M. 


Tue ‘‘ glorious uncertainty of the law” is an 
old proverb. I recently had a new rendering 
from ex-United States Senator Nesmith, of Or- 
egon, who said, speaking of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, ‘*’They have the last guess 
at the case.” 


A ciry eorrespondent contributes this to our 
juvenalia : 

My little boy, six years old, and my little girl, 
eight, were looking at the clouds one beautiful 
summer evening, watching their fantastic shapes, 


when the boy exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Minnie! J see a| 


q7? 


dog in the sky “Well, Willie,” replied the 
sister, ‘‘it must be a sky-terrier!” 


A youne Minnesotian was recently made the 
prond father of a bouncing, handsome baby boy. 
The little fellow’s tongue was slightly tied, and 
needed a little cutting. The fond ‘‘ pap” re- 
marked, ‘‘If it had been a girl I wouldn’t have 
had it cut, in these times !” 


A. GENIAL rector of a village parish in Minne~ 
sota found it difficult to get his salary promptly. 
Latterly it was much beltind. Going to one of 
his delinquent parishioners in the hardware trade, 
he looked over all his stock of cork-screws very 
fastidiously, seeking a large one of peculiar 
strength and size. ‘To the inquiry, ‘‘ What do 
you want of such a thing, any how?” the answer 
came, ‘‘ My dear Sir, J want a cork-screw that 
can draw my salary !” 

The payments are coming more promptly. 


In one of the towns of Michigan resides a legal 
gentleman of fine abilities, an cloquent talker, a 
thorough lawyer, and good fellow generally ; but 
he tippleth too frequently, and this habit has re- 
tarded his advancement. His party had fre- 
quently promised him position, but the poor 
man’s failing had as frequently rendered it inex- 
pedient just at that time. Finally the time came 
when the Congressional nomination was within 
his grasp. He had a wife. She, too, wished to 
go to Washington. Other representatives took 
their spouses to the capital. She mentioned that 
fact to Robert. 

“You expect to go, dear, don’t you?” 

ee Yes. ” 

** And do as other Congressmen do ?” 

“Yes,” gruffly. 

** Well, as other Congressmen take their wives, 
you'll take me?” 


“*T don't care; you may go.” 

‘* But, dear, you know I’ve never been there, 
nor never been out much. Jlow do you think 
I'll appear among other great men’s wives ?” 

“*’Pear well enough! ’pear well enough!” re- 
plied Robert, beginning to getalittleriled. ‘* All 
great men have confounded fools for wives.” 

Unfortunately for Robert, the people did not 
see in Robert the representative the exigencies 
of the time demanded, aud elected the other 
man. But what an atrocious sentiment Robert 
uttered ! 


AN editorial friend in Indiana mentions the 
following: Peter J. Sullivan, Esq., late Minister 
to Bogota, was recently employed to defend a 
rascal before the Police Court in Cincinnati. The 
prosecution was very bitter. After the city at- 
torney had closed, Mr. Sullivan rose and said: 
‘‘May it plaze the Coort, I have but one word 
to say in reply to the gintleman, and that is, 
that when his Maker sent him into the world he 
indorsed him ‘ widout racoorse.’” 

Peter J. 8. gained his suit. 


A FRrEND in Wooster, Ohio, sends the follow- 
ing amusing instance of the simplicity of the 
African lad, as evinced in his first efforts to at- 
tain a knowledge of the English vocabulary. 
The boy, some seven or eight years old, Dan by 
name, was set to learn words in an old spelling- 
book that had been tossed about the house. He 
soon ,became interested in watching a race be- 
tween a small boy and Time, as represented by 
an engraving in the book, and every spare mo- 
ment of the day that he could find was devoted 
to the contemplation of the (to him) exciting 
chase. Night finally compelled the young Atri- 
can to lay aside the book which his race at the 
present day manifest so much pleasure in study- 
ing, and to retreat to his pallet, where, no doubt, 
he dreamed of ‘‘dat big fellow wid de mowin’ 
scyve,” as he called him, in pursuit of the poor 
frightened boy. Dan was up with the lark next 
morning, and the first thing he did was to get 
the Speller and look for his heroes of the race. 
He gazed intently for an instant at the picture, 
and then, with a wild scream of delight, ex- 
claimed, as he danced all about the old kitchen, 
‘* He ain’t cotched ’im yit! he ain’t cotched ‘im 
yit!—Golly ! he ain’t cotched ’im yit!” 


WE are desirous of aiding a young gentleman 
who wishes employment in the tobacco way, and 
therefore append a letter from him, in which he 
very perspicuously sets forth his want: 


“Wasston, Onto, Sep 17, 69 
**Sar,—I vors in formt a few days sens that you 
vors in net of hans. iam a topaknest. haf resitet in 
Canton duren the Somar bott mi boss has ron outt Of 
stok ant dos notheng at the bisnas, ant I am dueng 
notheng at presant. ef you hafa sct for me rit to me 
son ant a plith yours. i vork on inesheng, 
“Yours re Spektfoul, Hans Soutrreer.” 


Iz is only in entirely new and free countries 
that the half-and-half style of justice is seen at 
its best. The best specimens originate in Cali- 
fornia, of which Yuba contributes this: 

A. fellow named Donks was lately tried there 
for entering a miner’s tent and stealing a bag of 
gold dust valued at $84. The testimony showed 
that he had been once employed there, and knew 
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exactly where the owner kept his dust; that on 
the night specified he cut a slit in the tent, 
reached in, took the bag, and then ran off. Jim 
Buller, the principal witness, testified that he 
saw the hole cut, saw the man reach in, and 
heard him run away. ‘‘I rushed after him at 
once,” continned the witness, ‘‘but when I 
cotched him [ didn’t find Bill’s bag, but it was 
found afterward where he had throwed it.” 

‘* How far did he get when he took the dust ?” 
inquired the counsel. 

“*Well, he was stoopin’ over half-way in, I 
should say,” replied the witness. 

‘*May it please your Honor,” interposed the 
counsel, ‘‘the indictment isn’t sustained, and I 
shall demand an acquittal on direction of the 
Court. The prisoner is on trial for entering a 
dwelling in the night time with intent to steal. 
The testimony is clear that he made an opening 
through which he protruded himself about half- 
way, and stretched out liis arms and committed 
the theft. But the indictment charges that he 
actually entered the tent, or dwelling. Now, 
your Honor, can a man enter a house when only 
one half of his body is in, and the other half out ?” 

‘*T shall leave the whole matter to the jury. 
They must judge of the law and the fact as 
proved,” replied the judge. 

The jury brought in a yerdict of *‘ Guilty as to 
one half of his body, and not guilty as to the oth- 
er haif.” 

The judge sentenced the guilty part to two 
years’ imprisonment, leaving it to the prisoner’s 
option to have the innocent part cut off, or take 
it along with him. 


Our recent anecdote in reference to the mem- 
ber of a New England State Legislature, who 
wanted to know if he ‘‘drew boots and shoes,” 
reminds an Ohio correspondent, who mentions 
the case of a gentleman elected to the Legislature 
of that State who promptly reported to the Court 
of Common Pleas of his county, and asked to be 
sworn in and give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duty. The same member reported a 
bill to compel farmers to cut down and destroy 
the elders in their fence-corners, upon which an 
unconverted member proposed to amend by in- 
serting the word ‘‘ Presbyterian” before the word 
‘*elders.”—‘‘ Progress,” etc. 


To understand fully the following it is well 
enough to know that in Vermont, as in some 
other States, the office of assistant judge is some- 
times filled by men of limited capacity and less 
legal attainments, the duties of the office being 
nominal. Some years since the Orleans County 
Court had closed a long and laborious session, 
presided over by Judge Poland, a gentleman of 
the highest legal attainments, and at the present 
writing a member of Congress from that State. 
On the trial of a lengthy and intricate case one 
of the side-jndges was heard to remark to a 
friend, ‘‘ The Chief Justice agrees with me in 
my opinion of the law in this case, and will charge 
the jury just as J should.” Judge P. heard the 
remark and smiled. 

This reminds the Drawer of a remark made 
recently by a conple of lawyers as to the varions 
points to be madcin a certain case where the re- 
sult was quite doubtful, and where great import- 
ance was attached to the rulings of the Court. 


** At all events,” said the younger and more en- 
thusiastic lawyer, ‘‘ we have justice on our side.” 
To which the older and warier counsel replied, 
‘Quite true, but what we want is the Chief 
Justice on our side.” 


We give the following story from ‘‘ where 
rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound gaye its 
own dashing,” verbatim et literatin: 


‘Mr Drawn—Iu this neighbonrhood we have an old 
Yanky that hunts partly for a living he was iu the 
Store at this place a few days ago telling abont his 
Killing a Bear it Seems he was in the woods Some 
distance from home and Killed a deer between Sun- 
down and dark feeling tiard he concluded to hang his 
deer ae in a tree and come afterit in the morning bnt 
when he Got back in the morning there had been a 
bear there a eat most of the deer and the Ballance he 
buried and when the yanky weut Slashing around 
the bush awhile he come to an Open Space there he 
meets Mr. Bear, the Bear Gave two or three leaps to- 
wards him which brought the bear and yankey with in 
a few feet of each other, then the Bear Reared np 
Ready to Grab the yankey—thc yankey Girked his 
Gun from his Shoulder and hy a lucky Shot drove a 
Bullet through the Bears Brane—One of the men that 
was listening to the old Yankeys adventure asked 
him what his thoughts was Just as the Bear reared 
up Ready to Grab him he Said he thought old Mr. Bear 
you are in a bout as tight a place as you was ever in 
tf you only knowed it.” 


Tue Drawer, in recent numbers, has given two 
or three specimens of original American preach- 
ing that might, perhaps, be open to the charge 
of being jocose. As an offset, we quote from a 
work published in England a few years since on 
‘* Post-Medieval Preachers,” ‘‘many of whom 
did not make long extracts, but with one light 
sweep brushed up a whole bright string of spark- 
ling Scripture instances.” As an illustration, we 
quote the following beautiful passage from a ser- 
mon on the text: 

‘‘ Many are called, but few are chosen.” 

‘* Noah preached to the Old World for a hun- 
dred years the coming in of the flood; and how 
many were saved when the world was destroyed ? 
Light souls, and among them was the reprobate 
Ham. Many were called, but only eight were 
chosen. 

“‘When God would rain fire and brimstone on 
the citics of the plain were ten saved? No, only 
four; and of these four one looked back. Many 
were called, but three were chosen. 

“Six hundred thousand men, besides women 
and children, went through the Red Sea; the 
host of Pharaoh and the Egyptians went in after 
them, and of them not one reached the farther 
shore, And of these Israelites, who passed 
through the sea out of Egypt, how many en- 
tered the promised land? ‘I'wo only—Caleb 
and Joshua. Many—six hundred thousand— 
were called; few, even two were chosen. 

““How many multitudes teemed in Jericho? 
and of them how many escaped when Josliua en- 
camped against the city? The walls fell, men 
and women perished. One honsc alone escaped, 
known by the scarlet thread, type of the blood 
of Jesus, and that was the house of a harlot. 

“Gideon went against the Midianites with 
thirty-two thousand men. ‘The host of the Mid- 
ianites was without number, as the sand of the 
sea-side for multitude. How many of these 
thirty-two thousand men did God suffer Gideon 
to lead into victory? Three hundred only. 
Many, even thirty-two thousand men, were 
called ; three hundred chosen. 


—~__ Peters's Ferry, 12 miles. 
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‘Of the tribes of Israel twelve men only were 
chosen; and of these twelve one was a traitor, 
one doubtful, one denied his Master, all forsook 
Him. 

“How many rulers were there among the 
Jews when Christ came? but one only went to 
Him, and he by night! 

“How many rich men were there when our 
blessed Lord walked the earth? but one only 
ministered unto Him, and he only in His burial. 

“How many peasants were there in the coun- 
try when Christ went to die? but one only was 
deemed worthy to bear His cross, and he bore it 
by constraint. 

“‘How many thieves were then in Judea when 
Christ was there? but one only entered Paradise, 
and he was converted in his last hour. 

““How many centurions were there scattered 
over the province? and one only saw and be- 
lieved, and he by cruelly piercing the Saviour’s 
side. Truly, ‘Many are called, but few are 
chosen.’” 


Tar was not an inapt reply of the country 
clergyman who, on being asked if he studied the 
fathers before he began to write his sermons, 
said, “No, I rather study the mothers ; for they 
have the greater need of comfort and encourage- 
ment.” 


‘‘Names are things,” was the trisyllabie re- 
mark of a celebrated British statesman. Even 
so in Maryland. Lawyer was a candidate 
for the Legislature. On an election tour through 
the northern portion of Harford County he stopped 
at the house of an old farmer, who asked him 
what he was. The lawyer, not knowing the 
farmer’s politics, and wishing to be on the safe 
side, answered, after a moment’s hesitation, that 
he was a ‘* Democratic Republican.” ‘*A what?” 
‘“‘ A Democratic Republican,” repeated the legal 
gentleman. ‘‘ Well, Sir,” said the man of the 
soil, slowly, ‘‘Y am very fond of turkey, very ; 
but I don’t like turkey-buzzard.” 

. 


Aw Alabama friend sends the following ‘“‘rec- 
ommend” of a steamboat, by an indignant pas- 
senger : 


SrEawnoat Spink.—Persons having business up the 
river will do well to patronize this fine, staunch steam- 
boat. I only had to pay four dollars (!) to go up to 
The South lost an nue ues 
nota 


=p 


sight of stock during the war, but the rete 


dead yet. 


WE have an army reminiscence showing what 
odd conceits arise undcr circumstances of the 
gravest character. During the ‘‘ disturbance” 
divine service was one evening held in front of the 
row of tents constituting a hospital ward. The 
chaplain, before giving out the hymn, stated that 
am eminent clergyman, while on his death-bed, 
called his wife to his bedside and asked her to 
sing to him that grand old hymn commencing, 

“Rock of ages, 
Cleft for me,” 
and that as she sang its closing line he gently 
closed his eyes in death. 

‘The hymn was then given out; but singers were 
scarce, and after three or four break-downs one 
verse was gotten through with. 

One of the Eleventh Massachusetts lay close 
to the end of one of the tents, with a fractured 


thigh. He had been greatly interested in the in- 
troductory remarks to the hymn, and when they 
finished the attempt at singing he turned his head 
to his comrade in the next bed, and, with sadness 
of tone, said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t wonder he died, if 
his wife sung it in that style.” 


Tus from a clerical friend at the ‘‘Hub.” 
At a dinner-party recently given in that city one 
gentleman was late. ‘The host said, ‘‘ When the 
reverend gentleman comes in and is seated I will 
ask him a question, and his answer will be, as it 
invariably is, ‘I make a distinction, Sir.’” ‘The 
gentleman came in and was seated. The Host 
said, ‘‘ Your Reverence, is it ever lawful or ex- 
pedient to baptize a child in soup?” ‘‘I make 
a distinction, Sir,” was the reply. ‘If you mean 
soup in general, I should say, decidedly not! 
decidedly not!! but if you mean this soup in 
particular, I should say that it would make but 
little difference.” 


Ir seems to us that the following, from a coun- 
try journal, is about the thing for an obituary : 


“On the morning of the 14th of April, 1857, the 
angel of death entered the dwelling of H. J. C—, of 
J——, Maine, and bore away upon his pinions the hap- 
py spirit of N. C——, aged 29 years. Brother C—— 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
—-_some five years previous to his death. Was a 
good Christian, a young man of amiable cast of mind, 
easy and happy in his addresses. The lustre of his 
character gave happiness in conversation, and com- 
manded respect from distant acquaintance. His dis- 
ease was pulmonary consumption. His sufferings were 
severe, which were borne with Christian patience: 
was happy even tothe last; and while standing in the 
midst of the waters of death, ‘shouted victory.’ Our 
deceased brother was a temperance and a Republican 
Christian, and leaves a large circle of friends, and one, 
to whom he was engaged, dearer than all the rest, to 
mourn his loss. JaMrs Harrrorp, 

“Pastor of the M. E. Church of Dixmont Circuit.” 


Doustess one of the best-known men in En- 
gland is Mr. Vernon Harcourt, whose contribu- 
tions to the London Yimes, over the signature 
‘of ‘‘ Historicus,” are notably able and brilliant ; 
but, like many very clever writers, ‘‘ Historicus” 
is not a very clever or companionable talker, 
There is a little story about him to the effect that 
four gentlemen were discussing the subject of 
bores, each declaring that he knew the most dis- 
agreeable man in the world, and, the dispute 
growing animated, it was agreed that the four 
bores should be brought together at dinner. Ac- 
cordingly the day was appointed, and each gen- 
tleman agreed to bring his bore to the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, where covers were to be laid 
for eight. ‘The hour arrived, and three car- 
riages drove up to the door of the famous inn, 
each with but one occupant. Three of the four 
gentlemen had been disappointed in their man, 
through a previous engagement. At length the 
fourth carriage came, and out of it stepped Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt. ‘Hang the fellow!” said the 
other three in chorus, as the fourth gentleman 
followed, ‘‘he has brought my bore!” 


Tue Hon, Thomas W. Thomas, of Georgia, 
Judge of the Superior Court (now dead), was an 
eccentric genius, who told many stories of him- 
self, and had more told of him. His favorite 
method of getting rid of worthless characters 
from the town where he lived was to get them 
into mock duels, and, if they stood fire, to let 
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the opponent fall as if dead, and alarm the shoot- Sah! no you don’t! 


ist by the terrors of the law. One summer a fel- 
low was served in this way, and the last scen of 
him was at Craft’s Ferry, on the Savannah River, 
saying, ‘‘For tbe Lord’s sake, let me over—I've 
just killed a man in a duel, and all of his kin are 
after me!’ And once over, he was seen no more. 
A few weeks later it was desirable to get rid of a 
drunken tailor, and the field of honor was again 
tried. ‘This time the fellow coolly tried his pis- 
tol-barrel with a twig, and said, ‘‘ ‘Thar ain’t no 
ball in here, and 7 come to kill meat, J did. Put 
in one.”” And it cost Thomas five dollars in 
corn-whisky to get the duel out of the tailor’s 
head. 


WE havc been waiting for some time for Mr. 
Bonner or Mr. Wilkes to reproduce an old-time 
Bowery lyric, which, in its closing line, shows 
what can be got out of ‘‘ that noble animal, the 
hoss :” 


‘tT seen her on the sidéwalk, 

When I run with No. 9; 

My eyes spontaneous sought out hern, 
And hern was fixed on mine. 

She waved her pocket-handkerchief 
As we went rushin’ by— 

No boss that ever killed in York 
Was happier thau I. 

I felt that I had done it; 
And what had wou her smile ?— 

‘Twas them embroidered braces 
And that ’ere immortal tile, 


“T sought her at Wauxhall, 
Afore that place was shet— 
Oh! that happy, happy eveniv’, 
I recollex it yet. 

I gin her cords of pea-nnts, 
And a apple and a ‘ wet'— 
Oh! that happy, happy eveuin’, 

I recollex it yet. 


“T took her out to Harlem, 

On the road we cut a swell, 

And the nag we had afore us 
Went twelve mile afore he fell. 

And though ven he struck the pavement 
The ‘Crab’ begau to fail, 

I got another mile out 
By twisting of his tail!" 


Awn elderly lady writes to us that, in a village 
of Western New York, in the year 1823, there 
was a youth who sadly wished to learn to dance, 
but had no fiddle to dance to. Nor did he know 
any tine but sacred ones. One day as she (then 
a young girl) was passing the barn she heard his 
voice, and looked in at the halfopen door, Jer- 
emiah was standing before a sheaf of wheat for 
a partner, and singing in a loud key: 

“Lord, in the morning Thow shalt, Thou shalé, 
Lord, in the morning Thow shalt h-e-a-r-e!” 
and at the prolonged hear danced ‘‘ hands around 

and down the middle.” 

Of course he learned to dance, and had a live 
partner to a fiddle at last. 


In Tamaqua, the ‘‘ Mountain City” of Penn- 
sylvania, has resided for many years an old col- 
ored individual, by occupation a barber, who was 
one day complaining of his sufferings from dys- 
pepsia, and attributed his ailment to the fact of 
having no teeth, by which he was unable properly 
to masticate his food. 

“Well, Simon,” said a by-stander, ‘ wh 
don’t you get a set of false teeth? They wouldn't 
eost you much.” 
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T’se liad jest all de teef I 
want in my mouf! I’se suffered more wid de 
toofache den I ever did wid de ’spepsy, an’ I was 
glad enuf for to git shet of my teef! You don’t 
git no mo’ teef into my mouf—no, Sah!” 


We notice in the English journals that Sir 
David Baxter has recently presented to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland the sea-chest 
and drinking-cup which belonged to Alexander 
Selkirk (Robinson Crusoe), and were in his use 
during his sojourn on the island of Juan. 

With these treasures, it secms to us that it 
would not be inappropriate to file a copy of 
Pheebe Cary’s conundrum: Why was Robinson 
Crusoe’s man Friday like a rooster ?—Because 
he scratehed for himself and erew so (Crusoe)! 


By no means let it be supposed that the eus- 
tom of making bridal presents is an institution of 
modern date, or that it is confined mainly to 
tbose possessed of wealth. A legal friend in the 
interior of Pennsylvania communicates to the 
Drawer a curious form of wedding invitation, 
composed by an affianced pair in Wales, in which 
the style of entertainment they propose to give is 
not only set forth, but whatever wedding presents 
their friends might ‘‘ grant, ont of their charita- 
ble hearts,” would be ‘‘accepted with congratu- 
lation and most lovely acknowledgment :” 


CARMARTHENSHIRE, Sept. 8, 1835. 

We take the couvenience to inform you that we con- 
federate to such a design as to enter under the sanc- 
tion of Matrimony ou the 9th day of October next; and 
as we feel our hearts inclining to regard the ancient 
custom of onr ancestors, we intend to make a Wed- 
ding Feast the same day, at our habitatiou, called 
Ysqwynfach, in the parish of Llangathen; at which 
place we hereby most humbly invite your pleasing aud 
most comfortable fellowship. And whatever kindness 
yonr charitable hearts should then grant will be ac- 
cepted with congratnlation and most lovely acknowl- 
edgment, carefully recorded, and returned with pre- 
paredness and joy, whenever a similar occasiou over- 
takes you, by Your affectionate servants, 

SteruEn STEPHENS, 
Mary Rets. 

P.S.—The yonng couple, with the yonug man’s fa- 
ther and mother (‘Thomas and Mary Stephens), and his 
brother (John Stephens), desire that all debts of the 
above uature due to them should be retnrned to the 
young man on the said day, and will be thankful to- 
gether for all additional favors. 

Gold Wedding Rings Sold by 
T. anp H. Witiiams, Printers, LLANDEILO. 


Reconstruction has done much for our 
Southern conntries. Verily is the bottom rail 
on top! ‘‘Here in Galveston,” writes an old 
correspondent of the Drawer, ‘‘ the metropolis 
of Texas, we are served with negro juries, negro 
constables, negro policemen, negro justices, and 
negro legislators. The country progresses, how- 
ever, as the people raise cotton and sugar, and 
talk ‘craps’ instead of politics. In one of our 
reconstructed justices’ courts a jury was recently 
impanneled to try a case of abusive and insult- 
ing language, in which a negro had only called a 
white man a white, cte., etc. [language fit 
for a police report, but not for the LEditor’s 
Drawer]. The following is a verbatim et litera- 
tim copy of the verdict : 

«wy de jury findet noht gilte, 
«eTiromas M‘Donaup, Foreman.’” 


That Fifteenth Amendment citizen received 


| his early education in a German family, and his 


‘alse teef!” exclaimed Simon; ‘‘oh no, | master lost $1500 by the result of the war. 
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PORT TOWNSEND. 


T is only a few years ago since the “Great 
Northwest” indicated the States of Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Michigan, and the States between 
New England and the Rocky Mountains. ‘Since 
that time the cry of gold has led thousands of 
our population across the Rocky Mountains and 
the glistening peaks of the Nevada range, to the 
sunny slopes and verdant valleys of the Pacific, 
Thriving cities have arisen on the plains where 
roamed huge herds of buffalo. Theregions where 
half-savage Indians reared cattle, and where 
the traders and trappers of the Hudson Bay held 
almost undisputed sway, arc now organized por- 
tions of the republic, with recognized laws and 
promising institutions. California is now a rich 
and settled State of the Union, with a future 
the greatness of which we can only conjecture, 
The river banks of Idaho and Montana are dot- 


| ted with camps of gold and silver miners—the 
' hardy pioneers of a great and prosperous coun~ 
try. The broad prairies and the beautiful val- 
leys of Oregon are filled with a sturdy race of 
agriculturists ; the cars creep along the fast- 
nesscs where the Indian could scarce find a 
trail; and the steamers ply for nearly a thou- 
sand miles from the mouth of the Columbia— 
that Achilles of rivers. In Washington Terri- 
tory, so long the debatable ground, and the 
scene of Indian massacres, the Jumbermen are 
cutting their way into the old forests; and ficets 
of trading vessels are lying at anchor in its har- 
bors. Nay, far north, beyond where the Nootka 
savage strings his shells, and the hardy Hydah 
shapes his canoe, Alaska is heard knocking at 
| the gate of the republic, seeking entrance where 
so many others have entered in. “ Westward 
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the star of empire takes its way.” Tlinois is | 
no longer in the far West. Minnesota and 
Nebraska are only frontier States on the way | 
to the ‘‘true Northwest.” 

The railway linking the far West to the far Kast 
was opened in July last. The full significance of 
that important announcemient can scarcely be 
estimated. It will change the aspect of a great 
and productive region. The Indian already 
stands aghast as he sees the line of cars—that 
greatest of all great ‘‘ medicines” —rattling along 
the plains where he hunted the buffalo, and with- 
draws to the northward. He hears in the whis- 
tle of the engine the death-knell of all his race. 
The trapper hears it, and hurriedly gathers up 
his traps and little “‘fixins,” and, with his squaw 
and half-breed brood, retreats before the surg- 
ing flood of immigration. They hear, not afar 
off, ‘the rush of waves where soon shall roll a 
human sea”—a sea that shall sweep them be- 
fore it. 

These regions, of which many knew little, | 
save by the tales that came floating back of the | 
exploits of Jed Smith and Kit Carson, the 
hardy pioncers; of Skipper Gray, who first 


< 


breasted the breakers on the bar of the Colum- 
bia; of Captain Bonneville, who made his way 
to them by land; of Sutter, who found a bank 


of gold in his millrace; of old Downie, ycleped 


“Major,” who always ‘‘struck it” where he 
slept—these regions have all been brought near 
by the railway. Thousands have left their 
homes in the East for a month’s vacation and 
a trip to California during the last summer. 
They have been to see us and gone away again, 
to tell of our snow-tipped mountains, and giant 
forests, and rocky gulches, with the glittering 
gold, and pleasant corn-covered valleys and 
vine-clad hills. ‘To us in the West it seemed 
as if New York and Philadelphia and Chicago 
had gone out ‘‘on the tramp.” In August the 
writer met an authoress from New York in the 
Willamette Valley, a professor from lowa away 
up at the Cascade Falls of the Columbia, a 
couple of Senators from Washington staging it 
through an Oregon forest, the Governor of II- 
linois at a social gathering in Portland, dined 
with the Vice-President on board one of the 
Oregon Steamship Company’s vessels, near to 
the 49th parallel, had a drink with an Eastern 
editor in one of the 
ice-caves of Wash- 
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ington Territory, and 
spent three of the 
happiest days of his 
existence with Sew- 
ard and his party, on 
the pleasant waters 
of the Puget Sound. 
And no sooner has 
one railway been 
opened than another 
isproposed. The en- 
gineers have already 
been out and made 
the survey. The 
Northern Pacific is 
spoken of as a rival 
to the Central Pa- 
cific, and the land- 
holders and lot-hold- 
ers of the Puget 
Sound are discussing 
the location of the 
great terminal city. 
The eyes of all are 
turned toa spot which 
is destined to play 
no mean part in the 
history of our nation- 
al progress and civil- 
ization. Bills may be 
proposed and defeat- 
ed, particular schemes 
may be discussed and 
delayed; but let any? 


position and contour 
of the northwestern 


MAP OF PUGET SOUND. 


corner of our coun- 
try, and he will be 


one take a look at the © 
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convinced of its importance, and foresee its 
manifest destiny. here is a great inland sea 
stretching up 200 miles from Cape Flattery, 
studded with fertile islands, surrounded by 
pine-covered heights, and nearer, by 800 miles, 
to China than San Francisco—and nearer, also, 
to New York. Instead of sage-bush desert and 
salt plains, there is a fertile belt; under which 
lies a bed of miocene coal, stretching all the 
way from Illinois to Washington Territory. Let 
any one consider the increasing commerce with 
China, of which we have merely tasted the first- 
fruits, and acquaint himself with the character 
of the country behind it, and he will perceive 
why so much attention has been directed to this 
part of the republic; he will be satisfied of the 
wisdom manifested in preserving intact the 
boundary line which terminates so near it, and 
discern a reason for the present anxiety to push 
through the Northern Pacifie Railway. 

If ocean steam is ever to become on the Pa- 
cific what it has been on the Atlantic—if our re- 
lations with Eastern Asia are ever to be what 
they have been with Western Europe (and why 
should they not ?)—the Puget Sound must be- 
come one of the centres of the world’s com- 
merce. Ship-building lags in the East, through 
the difficulty and expense of importing lumber. 
The United States have never taken the proper 
position of a great commercial country in this 
industry. Survey all their coasts, and say where 
is its natural home. Where can safe harbors 
be most easily found? Where is timber the 
most abundant and of casiest access? The eye 
will at once rest upon the Puget Sound, with its 
endless windings and openings into the land— 
with its sheltering islands, and numerous natu- 


the time, there was not one on the stogks any 
where, 

That there will be a Northern Pacific Rail- 
way terminating somewhere at or near the Pu- 
get Sound is certain. The only question is, 
whether it will be on American or British Ter- 
ritory. The English are not blind to the ad- 
vantages of the northern route, and are anx- 
ious to gain them for themselves, The im- 
petial policy is to unite the North British pos- 
sessions into one confederation before the feel- 
ing of annexation becomes stronger. British 
Columbia, the colony on the Pacific, insists 
upon a railway as one of the conditions, Al- 
ready a company has been formed, and appli- 
cation made at Ottawa for a grant of alternate 
sections of land along the route proposed. There 
ean be but one northern railway: which shall 
itbe? One that will stretch through the more 
fertile northern belt, leading up a population 
to settle on the boundaries, and consolidating 
American interests, or a railway supported by 
British capital, and managed in British inter- 


.ests, building up a rival domain on the con- 


tinent ? 

On the supposition that it will be American, 
we give this sketch of the region around the 
terminal point. We do not propose to discnss 
the merits of rival claimants, and having nei- 
ther lot nor plot in any of the proposed loca- 
tions for the “‘ big cities of the future,” give the 


result of observations during four years’ resi- 


ral harbors, where land, covered by the finest | 
| the Puget Sound, gave out that “‘ Seward will 


spars of the world, can still be had for the mere 
pre-emption. The writer has often passed up 
and down on its unruffled surface, and never 
did his eye sweep along its bays and pine-clad 
hills without his feeling something of its coming 
glory, and wishing to be spared for ten or twen- 
ty years to perceive the ships at anchor where 
now the whir of the duck alone breaks in upon 
the silence of the bay—to see the wretched 
“‘yancheree,” where these Indians wallow in 
filth and lust, transformed into a smiling village 
—to realize that these shanties of the lumber- 
men and whisky saloons have become large cit- 
ies. This impression was greatly confirmed 
last summer, when he accompanicd the Hon, 
Mr. Seward and his family along the sound. 
The citizens at all the lumbering- mills and 
small cities gave right royal welcome to the 
“old man eloquent,” and called for an address, 
He appeared to have looked through the pres- 
ent, and seized only upon the future. His mind 
was filled with that—the issue of what he saw; 
for he never addressed them as lumbermen or 
saw-drivers—he addressed them uniformly as 
ship-builders. He saw in their saw-dust 
streets and rude cabins the beginnings of the 
things that were to be. For as yet but few 


dence near this Mediterranean of the Pacific, 
bat more particularly during a holiday trip last 
summer with the ‘‘ Seward party.” 

In July last Allan Francis, Esq., United 
States Consul at Victoria, Vancouver Island, a 
beautiful little British city that looks across to 


be here on his way to Alaska.” We hurried 
up, and prepared a suit of rooms and a re- 
ception for him. British and American citi- 
zens vied with each other in doing him honor. 
At last the big ship made its appearance in 
Esquimaux Harbor, near the city, having on 
board the Hon. W. H. Seward, F. W. Seward, 
Esq., and Mrs. Seward; A. Fitch, Esq., Will- 
iam Von Smythe, and Judge S. C. Hastings. 
This harbor is reckoned the third best in the 
world, the first being Rio Janeiro, and the sec- 
ond San Francisco. To greet him there was a 
good Western rush. If he could have eaten a 
hundred dinners, or drank a thousand drinks, 
they were ready for him. <As it was, in the 
evening he spoke a few words on the recent 
‘*ice purchase,” which he was going up to look 
at and lay quietly by. Captain Blinn and a 
few other proprietors of the lumber-mills on the 
sound were in Victoria, and proposed a ‘‘trip 
up the sound.” They chartered the steamer 
Wilson G. Hunt, and we started from Victoria 
on one of the loveliest July mornings. For 
you must understand that the climate of this 
region is equaled only by the richness and 
beauty of the scenery. From April till Octo- 


vessels have been built on the sound, and, at ber there are clear skies and sunny days. The 
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earth is preserved soft and ver- 
dant by occasional showers that 
fall during the night, and the 
heat of summer tempered by 
the gentle breezes that are 
cooled as they pass across the 
snowy summits of the neighbor- 
ing range, and play perpetually 
around the brow and cheeks. 
The winter is mild as an East- 
ern spring. Snow seldom vis- 
its, and never lies long on the 
ground, The rose-buds may 
be plucked in the open air at 
Christmas, and geraniums gath- 
ered atthe New-Year. A sin- 
gularly healthy and delightful 
climate has been reserved for 
the outlying corner of our land. 
No sweltering heats of summer 
cause sleepless nights. Nosav- 
age winter frosts pinch and 
cramp the feeble frame. Nev- 
er any where have we seen 
ehildren so healthy and beauti- 
ful as within the mits of Wash, 
ington Territory. 

This morning, on which the 
Hunt started from Victoria, was 
a fair specitnen—rich in suf- 
fused light, a feeling of refresh- 
ing softness in the air—the wa. 
ters beaming as a silver sea. 
In the run across the Strait 
of Fuca the scenery disclosed 
was worth a journey from 
Washington to behold. Be- 
hind us were the blue heights 
of Vancouver Island; on our 
Wy WV: el left numerous green islands; 
ull Yee {i ee : and behind them the snowy 
| Pl) ridges of the Cascade range, 
topped by Mount Baker rising in 
solitary grandeur, and spread- 
ing his white breast to the sun- 
light. We had some pleasure 
in reflecting that the Stars 
and Stripes now floated from 
his highest peak, having been 
placed there by three advent- 
urous mountaineers the sum- 
mer before, who ascertained 
his height to be 10,781 feet. 
But to what are we forcing our 
way? ‘There rises up before us 
a huge wall of rock and ice— 
a solid, snowy ridge stretching 
away down to Cape Flattery. 
The waters seem to flow into 
its very base. Apparently it 
would take a myriad giants to 
force a passage for us, 

Mi We sail on, and in time 
HE discover several little harbors 
iit i AM Mi \ amidst the clefts in its huge 
nn d al ee th side, and an opening at its 


VICTORIA, BRITISH OULUMBIA. 
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eastern extremity. The nearest of these har- 
bors, ealled Port Discovery by Vancouver, be- 
cause it was the first in these parts he en- 
tered in the Discovery. It is guarded by a 
small island, called also by him Protection 
Island, because of its position, Our thoughts 
reverted to that Sabbath morning in May, 
1792, when he cast anchor there, and Jand- 
ed with his officers on the island, surprised 
and delighted with its scenery. 
ing,” he wrote in his journal, “on the island, 
aud ascending its eminence, which was nearly 
a perpendicular cliff, our attention was imme- 
diately called to a landscape almost as enchant- 
ingly beautiful as the most elegantly finished 
pleasure-grounds in Europe. There was an ex- 
tensive lawn covered with luxuriant grass and 
diversified with an abundance of flowers. 
the northwestward was a coppice of pine-trees 
and shrnbs of various sorts that seemed as if it 
had been planted for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting from the northwest winds this delight- 
ful meadow, over which were promiscuously 
seattered a few clumps of trees that would have 
puzzled the most ingenious designers of pleas- 
ure-grounds to have arranged more agreeably. 
While we stopped to contemplate these several 
beauties of nature in a prospect no less pleas- 
ing than unexpected, we gathered some goose- 
berries and roses in a state of considerable for- 
wardness.” While the features of the scenery 
are still the same as when Vancouver wrote, 
the scene has so far changed that where there 
was silence is now the hum of driving machin- 
ery. Man has been here “wi? his kittle o’ 
steam ;” and when we passed, the lumber-mills 
of C, E. P. Wood and Co. were giving employ- 
ment to 300 hands, and turning out 70,000 feet 
of lumber per day. 
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Port Discovery is one of the expectants for 
the big city, so we mark its position and keep 
it in mind. The eastern end of the Coast 
range runs out into a long spit termed Point 
Wilson. We round this, and come in sight of 
Port Townsend. “ What flag is that ?” asks 
Myr, Seward was within hearing, and 
sharply answered: “That flag, Sir, is the eus- 
tom-house flag of the United States. This must 
be the port of entry.” And he was right. 

Port Townsend is a city of two parts, differ- 
ing widely from each other. One part is on the 
sands, and the other on the bluff that overlooks 
them. We may regard these as Port Town- 
send the Ancient and Port Townsend the Mod- 
ern. Port Townsend the Ancient may again 
be divided into the East and the West. The 
East contains the “‘rancheree” of the Duke ot 
York and his vassals. The West ineludes the 
Custom -house, the Masonic Hall, the Good 
Templars’ Hall, the hotel, several whisky sa- 
loons, and other places of business. In Port 
Townsend the Modern are the Marine Hospi- 
tal, the school-house, the church, and neat resi- 
dences of the more prominent citizens. As we 
approached, the big cannon which they have 
lately secured vigorously blazed away, and the 
wharf was covered with the citizens, old and 
young, white and red. The boys called lustily 
for a speech from the old man. He did not see 
it at first; but, with a little coaxing, at last 
mounted the rostrum—the deck of the steamer— 
and said something like this: ‘‘You have got a 
splendid eountry here. What you need is pop- 
ulation. Now don’t be foolish and send any 
from your gate. Take all you can get—Boston 
man and Irishman, white man and black man, 


and John Chinaman, ifhe will come. You have 


room for all. You ean make something of them, 
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and they will help you 


to cut down the forest, 


and enable this to be- 


come a great and pros- 


perous place. God bless 


you, my boys, and keep 


you all honest and loy- 


al!” 

Port Townsend has 
hitherto enjoyed no envi- 
able notoriety for smug- 
gling and whisky drink- 
ing through the humor- 
ous descriptions of Ross 
Browne, and T. Win- 


throp. If they were 


here now they would 


find occasion to change 


their opinions. No bet- 

ter society can be found 

any where than here in the Ultima Thule of 
Uncle Sam’s dominion, and no more enterpris~ 
ing band of citizens. 

We saw amidst the throng an old friend of 
theirs formerly sketched in this Magazine—the 
Duke of York—the chicf of the Clallam In- 
dians. The Duke appeared also to have mended 
his ways, and to have renounced “‘potlum.” 


Not drunk, he was out with the earliest to give | to the Duke of York and 


INDIAN GIRL8 AND CANOL. 


welcome to one of Uncle Sam’s “ Tyas Tayees,” 
or big chiefs. Instead of having his feet dan- 
gling from under the “ pississy” or blankets, he 
was rigged in veritable pants, and sported a 
Tyrolesc hat with a red feather. ‘‘ Halo tenas 
Tayee” (no small chief is he), and he lords it 
over his fishy vassals with despotic sway. No 
canoe can here be secured without a reference 
arrangement of terms 
with him. We pres- 
ent the portrait of him 


“and family in their 
last stage of develop- 
ment. It is gratify- 
ing to know that his 
wives, Queen Victo- 
ria and Jenny Lind, 
still survive and arc 
well. Queen Victoria 
does washing for the 
heges, and is deem- 
ed honest and careful 
by her patrons. Jen- 
ny Lind, though long 
the court favorite, is 
both drunken and 


lazy. 


Here, as elsewhere 


OHINOOK WOMAN AND OHILD, 


on this coast, we per- 
ccive the last of the 
red nan side by side 
with the first of the 
white men—the dy- 
ingrace and the grow- 
ing race strangely in- 
termingled. At Vic- 
toria we saw the res- 
idence of the Govern- 
or and officials on one 
side of the harbor, 
and the “ rancheree” 
of King Frisi and the 
dilapidated remnant 
of the Songhish tribe 
onthe other. Aswe 
look over the side of 
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our vessel at Port Townsend we see two Clallam 6, & 
girls in their Chinook canoe sitting at ease. | Wy 
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Thus have the Duke of York and such as he sat 
at ease for centuries in their salmon-scented 
halls, Inthe midst of good opportunities, in one 
ofthe best fields of the world, they have lived out 
their time in idleness and sensuality, their in-_ 
dustries never rising higher than skulking round 
the forest and shooting the elk, or sleepily doz- 
ing in their canoes, and spearing the salmon as 
he darted along; their pleasures never ranging 
beyond the hideous ‘‘ potlatch,” when, with wild 
screams and savage joy, the tribal erew mounted 
the roof of their “rancheree,” and flung their 
long-stored blankets to maddened “ tilicums” 
(companions) beneath. Their time has come, 
and their portion is another’s, Even now they 
have lost the enthusiasm of the savage, without 
gaining the wisdom of the white man. They 
are letting their time-cherished eustoms drop 
as things of death. In this country of the 
Flatheads, where for centuries the Clallam belle 
has been rated according to the taper of her 
“caput,” we find comparatively few mothers 
thus preparing their offspring for social posi- 
tion. Occasionally we see a Clallam eonserva- 
tive, some frowsy old crone from the Chehalis | hundred hands employed, and they can turn 
or the Querquelin, sitting with the instruments | out 40,000 feet of lumber per day. After 
of torture applied to the hope ot the family. | other nine miles we touched at another city— 
Down at Cape Flattery, where they hunt the| the fac-simile of the former, named Port Gam- 
seal and gather the dog-fish oil, they preserve | ble. What a pity they did not keep the old 
this ancient feature of their race. Our sketch | Indian name Teekalet! Here they have from 
shows the means applied. Some of them boast | 300 to 400 hands employed, and can turn out 
that the chignon is only an attempt on the part | 100,000 feet in twelve hours.* The “boys” 
of other belles to copy their native graces. | had no cannon; but they had loaded up a 
More than one have we seen with a piece of | couple of anvils, and made them do duty in- 
solid bark rolled wp in their hair in imitation | stead. They also brought out their pet to 
of the fashionable chignon. show to ‘“‘the Governor”—said pet being a two- 
On the whole, these dusky mothers take but | year-old elk which they had caught and tamed. 
little tronble with their offspring. The “‘tenas | The pet is already a lusty animal weighing 400 
man” (small man), when born, is wrapped in a | pounds, and it took four men to bring him down 
piece of old four-point blanket, covered over |——two at his head and two at his heels. 
with the soft bark of the willow or dog-wood,| Near to the mills is the real Teekalet, a lodge 
laced up tightly in his cradle of wicker-work, | of Indians who are fast dying out. Indeed, all 
and left to take care of himself. Kick or the race are fast dying out except those collect- 
sprawl he can not, and his bawling pleases him- ed on the reservations. After all the talk that 
self and hurts no one. Generally he is a con- has been made about the Indian policy, it is 
tented little animal as he is tossed around in| the only humane policy with these helpless 
his basket, or swings from his pole or the|creatures. It may not save them, but it pro- 
branch of a tree in the great forest. tects them for a time from ills with which they 
Port Townsend is another of the aspirants | are ill-fitted to cope. or instance, there are 
for future greatness. Its claims are: 1. Easy | about 3000 Indians, representing twenty - five 
access from the sea. 2. The possession of a/| tribes, gathered on the Tulalip Reservations 
commodious and well-sheltered harbor. 3, across the country, forty miles from tbis. 
The proposal by the Federal Government to, There they are under the constraint of the Su- 
erect fortifications around on Port Marrow-|perintendent. The youths are taught to be 
stone, Port Wilson, Admiralty Head, and Port | useful by resident carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. 
Partridge on Whidby Island. The girls are gathered into schools, and taught 
Here we received on board an addition to | the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
our party, and steamed further up the sound | well as the eommon processes of the household. 
between high sand-clay bluffs that rise on’ Some of them can even play the piano and the 
either side, Nine miles up we eame to a eity| melodeon, Among them there labors Father 
built on saw-dust foundations. Out here we Chirouse, a missionary of the Roman Catholic 
name every place a city from a log shanty and | == 
an old horse upward, This city is named Port ba Bee cae ee the eae ae of 
Ludlow. At the Iumber-mill there are one twenty-two vessels in constant service. 
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THE ‘‘MEMOLOOSE HOUSE,” OR CEMETERY. 


Church, who for twenty years has been their 
great ‘‘Sacra Tayee,” and whose influence has 
been powerful for good. Even there they are 
decreasing at the rate of ten per cent., while 
here they are perishing speedily by disease and 
drunkenness. It is all very well to say that 
these scattered tribes, such as the Tecekalet, 
preserve their ancient liberty. It is no blessing 
to them, and they are a bane to the white set- 
tlers around. Better drive them off to the res- 
ervations. These squalid creatures have little 
of the spirit of the old braves. ‘They are sin- 
gularly dull and uninteresting. Few of their 
customs have any romance about them, and all 
their arts are of the rndest kind. Their high- 
est. efforts are exhibited in their ranch - poles 
and grave-yards—the ‘*Memoloose,” or dead- 
houses, as they callthem. We present a sketch 
of one near to this. 

Leaving Port Gamble, or Teekalet, as we 
prefer to call it, we continuc a winding conrse 
for sixteen miles, and reach a beautiful settle- 
ment named Port Madison, in the forest around 
the mills of Meigs and Co. This is a model 
establishment. The men, instead of burrow- 
ing in mean shanties, with their squaws hanging 
around, appear to have settled down in decent 
homes. ‘There are all the pleasing manifesta- 
tions of family life, and by the stringent regula- 
tion of the proprietors, not a drop of liquor can 
be sold in the place, Consequently all the drunk 
and disorderlies soon clear out, and those who 
remain call it the mint, as they can save mon- 
ey. The ordinary wages are from $40 to $100 
per month, with board and house rent, here 
and elsewhere on the sound. At Port Madi- 
son there are two hundred hands employed, 
and they can turn out 40,000 feet of lumber 
per day. 

‘“‘Lumbering on the sound” is the staple 
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employment of the 
floating population. 
There have drifted 
hither men of all 
kinds, from all parts. 
Some from the shores 
of Maine and New 
Brunswick, able to 
build a ship and sail 
her; and hardy wood- 
choppers from Cana- 
da and Nova Scotia 
generally make some 
of the mills their rest- 
ing-place. The ma- 
jority, however,mere- 
ly seek in them the 
opportunity of re- 
cruiting for other 
schemes. ‘‘ Big Lar- 
ry” owns an interest 
in a claim in Cari- 
boo, and winters here 
to prepare himself for 
future assessments, 
“*Chipps” has failed 
in some more ambitious attempt, and settled 
down at a saw till he has money enough to try 
another. ‘‘ California Peter” has been roving 
over the land, fluming a gulch at one time and 
trapping furs at another, and hasturned inamong 
‘the boys ;” but six months hence will turn up 
on board a cruiser on the coast of Mexico. In 
a few months the hands will be increased by an 
influx from Montana and the Blackfoot country, 
from British Columbia and the Saskatchewan. 
A roving, restless race, they are gathered only 
to be scattered. At each station there are two 
bands—those engaged atlumbering in the woods 
and those at the mills. The lumbering is usu- 
ally done by contract. The leader, or “boss” of 
the band, makes an arrangement to deliver logs 
at so much per thousand fect. Forthwith he 
leads his men to a spot in the forest where the 
best logs may be found. ‘This is not difficult 
to find, where the trees (the Abies douglasit) 
are from two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred and fifty feet high. The giant tree hav- 
ing been felled, is then cut into lengths, which 
are hauled by oxen to the water’s edge, and 
piled together to form a boom. In course of 
time a tug comes along and bears away the 
booms to the saw-mill, where they are soon ent 
up into boards, and dispatched to San Fran- 
cisco, Valparaiso, Honolulu, China, and Aus- 
tralia. The demand for the Puget Sound lum- 
ber has been steady, and is annually increasing. 
Several vessels may be descried at any time in 
the strait, either entering for or leaving with 
lumber, 
We now have a longer stretch to Seattle, the 
next stopping-place. The conversation sus- 
tained made the way seem short. Men from 
Washington and men of the West regaled 
each other with their “experiences.” Judge 
Hastings gave stories of early California days, 
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and the last from Rome, which he recently 
visited. We had reecived on board, at Port 
Townsend, J. G. Swan, Esq., long identified 
with Washington Territory, and one of the best 
informed in regard to its history. For several 
years he resided on the Querquelin River, near 
Shoalwater Bay, and thus deseribed 


‘OUR FIRST ELECTION. 


“We had reached that point in the history 
of the Territory when we were called upon to 
elect our officers for the Territory and the coun- 
ty. This was looked upon by the boys as a 
farce (what did we want of laws? we were a 
law unto ourselves); so among other officers 
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they elected John W. Champ justice of the 
peace, and Charles W. Denter constable. Now 
Champ was a character to serve as justice — 


| sixty-five years of age, tall, wiry, and museu- 


lar, with an iron constitution that had with- 
stood the rough and tumble of a long border 
life. He was fond of old rye, and was ocea- 
sionally noisy and rough, though generally 
kindly and sensible. ‘The constable, or ‘ Big 
Charley,’ was a good-natured, lazy fellow, who 
-had begun life as a lumberman in Maine, had 
then shipped on board a whaler, and like some 
old spar had been washed up into the bay with- 


out exactly knowing when, where, or how, 


Clever and handy, he yet preferred his ease and 
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a bottle of whisky to any thing else. We thought 
justice and constable would do very well. For- 
merly we had been very peaceable, any little 
‘trouble’ that arose being easily settled with a 
fist fight. But now that we had a Squire, every 
one seemed anxious to bring him some busi- 
ness, and it was not long before the justice 
held his first court. 

‘¢ A man left in charge of a store was found 
to have stolen a small sum of money. Charley 
was ordered to proceed at once and arrest him. 
Charley started; but, afraid of resistance, did it 
in his own way. Walking in where the chap 
was sitting he asked him for a drink. Bow- 
man said he had nothing. . ‘ Well,’ said Char- 
ley, ‘old Champ has just got a demijohn of 
first-rate whisky. S’pose we walk down there 
and get some.’ The other at once consented, 
and the pair went down to the Squire’s. The 
boys began to collect, and at last the Squire, 
who had been out feeding his chickens and 
wetting his whistle, cane in and took a seat. 

“¢ Order in the court!’ said he; then, facing 
the prisoner, he addressed him thus : 

‘<¢ Well, this is a pretty how-d’ye-do; what 
have you been about, hey ?’ 

“¢What have I been about?’ asked Bow- 
man, with surprise; ‘nothing in particular that 
I know of. Where’s your whisky, Squire ?’ 

“¢¢Where’s my whisky?’ said the Squire, 
now getting into a rage—‘ where’s my whisky ? 
Don’t you know you're ’rested? And do you 
think to throw contempt on my court by asking 
for whisky ?’ 

*¢¢¥ did not know I was ’rested; pray, what 
is the charge ?’ 

“<eWhy, you big loafer,’ said Champ to the 
constable, ‘didn’t you show that paper to Bow- 
man ?’ 

‘c¢'YVes, I did,’ said Charley. 

“¢¢¥ never saw it,’ said Bowman. 

“Champ then, expressing his disgust at 
Charley, ordered him to arrest Bowman forth- 
with, which he did, and produced the paper 
(which after all was simply a notice to quit, sup- 
plied by the sheriff by way of a ruse). 

‘Bowman read it, and remarked that it was 
not a warrant, and then inquired of what he 
was accused. 

“«¢ What are you ’ensed of?’ said the Squire ; 
‘why, you're ’cused of stealing money.’ 

“**T should like to know who accuses me, 
and who are the witnesses against mc ?’ 

““*See here, Bowman,’ says the Sqnire, ‘I 
don’t want any witnesses; and as for who ac- 
euses you, why, I accuse you, and every body 
on the beach accuses you, and you know you 
are guilty as well as Ido. There is no use of 
wasting time over the matter. I am bound to 
sentence you, and my sentence is, that you 
leave the bay in twenty-four hours, or receive 
fifty lashes if you are here after that time.’ 

“Ve started for Astoria and was seen no 
more. The ends of justice were fully satisfied. 

‘¢ Joe’s case was the next. He was accused 
of setting a boat adrift. He protested that he 


was innocent. It was suggested that it might 
have been taken by Jake for a day’s fishing, 
and better confine the prisoner till Jake re- 
turned. This was agreed to, but where were 
they to confine him? Champ’s hen-house was 
proposed, and into it Joe was thrust. Now 
Champ’s hen-house was no slim affair, but a 
solid log-house as strong as a fort. In the aft- 
ernoou Jake and the boat returned, so they 
went to liberate Joe. But here another case 
was presented, for they found him very quietly 
engaged in sucking eggs. This new felony en- 
raged Champ more than the other. He was 
for flogging him immediately, but the boys put 
him on board a boat going out, Thus we rid 
ourselves of two thieves.” Mr. Swan’s descrip- 
tion is true to the life of our Territorial begin- 
nings. 

Thus pleasantly the time passed, and we 
reach Scattle, sixty miles from Port Townsend. 
Seattle, the seat of a former tribe called by that 
name, has been a place of some importance 
since 1853. It acquired additional vitality 
through the discovery of coal a few years ago, 
and still more during the last few months by 
the popular belief that it is the place—the great 
terminus. The lands for miles around have 
been bought by speculators, divided into lots, 
and auctioned off in Victoria, through the Wil- 
lamette Valley, and even in San Francisco. 
Nine months ago there were not more than 
500 people in it, now there are 1000. The in- 
habitants had scarcely got over the excitement 
of a visit from the directors and officials of the 
North Pacific Railway, accompanied by George 
Francis Train, who had been with them a few 
days before. The two combined had been evi- 
dently too much for them. Train had given a 
lecture. Subject—George Francis Train. He 
described his orphanage in the city of New 
Orleans, his pious education by a Puritan aunt, 
his labors in the house of his uncle, Enoch 
Train and Co., Boston; his speculation in Mel- 
bourne, by which he cleared $140,000; his 
wife’s speculation in Omaha, which gives her 
half of all the lots in that city; and his palatial 
mansion in Rhode Island. He also spoke very 
freely of his election to the Presidency in 1872, 
and gave an invitation to come and see him at 
the White House. JI do not know what else 
he can do, but assuredly he can lecture. The 
visit of the directors, much as the lieges were 
interested in the railway, was nothing to that 
of Train. His lecture was the theme of the 
day. They had just bade him good-by en 
masse, when they were called upon to welcome 
Seward. This they also did with a will. Hay- 
ing had one lecture, they were sure of another 
from Seward, The evening had come, and 
they pressed him hard to stay over. He would 
not do it, and got off from the speech by prom- 
ising to shake hands all round. This was done 
in returning, and every man, woman, and child 
had been prepared for the ceremony. As the 
apparently endless circle swept past, his affa- 
bility and gracefulness to each were very no- 
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ticeable. He told the writer 
afterward that he always cal- 
culated on doing this at the 
rate of ten in a minute, As it 
took him nearly an hour to do 
Seattle, he must have seen 
nearly the entire population, 
The most prominent build- 
ing in Seattle is the Territorial 
University, which occupies a 
commanding site upon the hill. 
Its site here was secured by 
the politic management of a 
few citizens, and the subject 
is rather a sore one to their 
brethren iu some of the other 
towns, especially in Olympia, 
the capital. The University 
is a pretentious edifice, but 
boasts at present of only one 
professor and a limited num- 
ber of pupils. They have dis- 
covered coal of good quality 
about ten miles from the city, 
near Washington Lake. It is 
a tertiary lignite of the mio- 
cene age. The analysis gives: 
carbon, 47.63; bitumen, 
50.22; ash, 2.15. It is part 
of the great tertiary bed which 
extends from California north- 
ward through Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory, to the south- 
ern end of British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island, and which 
has already been wrought at 
Monte Diabolo in California, 
Coose Bay in Oregon, and Bel- 
lingham Bay in Washington 
Territory. The seam, which 
pitches atanangle of 45°, crops 
out in several places around 
Washington Lake, and is about 
two feet thick. A company 
has already made two tunnels 
into it—one 170 feet long, and’ 
the other about 50 feet. Cer- 
tainly, if Seattle were made the 
terminus of the proposed rail- 
way, Kiug County could sup- 
ply plenty of good coal and 
fresh water; but we shall see. 
The harbor is not quite so 
large as it seems, the half of 
it being a mud-flat; but this 
could be built over, and be- 
yond there is good anchorage. 
Seattle has the invariablg,saw- 
dust wharf and lumber-mill of 
the sound cities. They can 
turn out at the mill 30,000 feet 
of lumber per day. At Free- 
port, on the opposite side of 
the harbor, there is a mill of 
eqnal capacity. Seattle has 
considerably exercised the 
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The elear moonlight fell 


upon the waters and lent 


an air of witchery to the 
picture. We had now 


turned the corner of the 


Olympie range, which 


rises up in bold outline 


behind us. An opening 


in the woods here reveals 
Mount Rainier, ninety 


miles off on our left. 
This is the queen of the 


Cascade range, the fair- 
est, stateliest, and purest 


of all its peaks. It has 
no rugged shoulders like 
Mount Baker, but rises 
up in a clean-cut sugar- 


loaf shape to a height of 


‘TAOOMA,” OR MOUNT RAINIER, FROM OUR GAMP 120 MILES AWAY, 


land speculators in these parts. “‘ Seattle lots” 
are offered for sale all the way to San Fran- 
cisco at prices varying from $50 to $500. 
From this to Olympia, at the head of the sound, 
all the eligible lands have been taken up, ‘This 
has been occasioned in great part by the fact 
that the “‘ Snowqualmie Pass” is comparatively 
near—about eighty miles from Seattle. The 
old military road from Walla Walla (such as it 
was) came over the Natchez Pass further north ; 
but it is now generally abandoned for that by 
the Snowqualmie. To reach the sound from 
the east the railway must cross the Cascade 
range, which is from 6000 to 10,000 feet high, 
and yery steep. Much depends upon the pass. 
Although there had long been an Indian trail 
over the Snowqualmie, yet it was not thought 
much of till recently. A few years ago an en- 
terprising band from Seattle went up and dis- 
covered that it was gentler in ascent, and the 
summit lower, than any of the passes previous- 
ly in use. More recent explorations have es- 
tablished the fact that it is only 3700 feet high ; 
and already the immigrant wagons—the prairie 
schooners—make their way through it in pref- 
erence to the Natchez, which is 5000 feet high. 
The “Yakima,” the long, rich valley of the 
Klickatats, leads up to it from Walla Walla, to 
which the line will probably come on the other 
side. This is also in favor of the Snowqualmie 
Pass being chosen ; for it is in the region around 
the Cascades, and not at the Rocky Mountains, 
that engineering difficulties will be encountered. 
Great interest has thus been attached to the 
Snowqnalmie, and the people of Seattle regard 
it as their hope and boast. There is an inter- 
esting waterfall 270 feet high on the river about 
sixty miles from town, and with great enthusi- 
asm they treat their friends with a trip to the 
“Snowqualmie Falls.” The trip is worth stay- 
ing even a week to make. 

We left Seattle late in the evening. The 
sound now presented the grandest of her scen- 
ery. The forests were on fire, and the flames 
glimmered and danced on the hills around. 


14,000 feet. In its si- 
lence and solitariness it 
speaks to the innermost depths of our nature. 
But, my reader, 


“If you would see Raiuier aright, 
Go view it by the witching moonlight.” 


This was our good fortune, when all its trans- 
cendent loveliness was full disclosed. ‘The 
impression created by its snowy gracefulness, 
its calm majesty, can never be effaced. We 
may wander to the farthest corner of the earth, 
but the zmage, the /ook, of that mountain in the 
moonlight will not wear away, All eyes were 
spell-bound by its beanty until the woods in- 
tervened and shut it out from sight. 

Now another and different object becomes 
the centre of attraction. We are called out 
from the cabin to view a Western city in its 
infancy—the fledgeling of a summer, that is to 
rise and spread its wings with railway speed. 
It is well that the world should know the name 
of this future New York of the West. ‘Ta- 
com-ah” they call it now, though, before Goy- 
ernor Stevens and his ‘‘ Memoloose” men 
came along, the Indians said Tac’-o-mah’. The 
Tacomites argue in this way: “It is almost 
certain that the railway must cross the Cascade 
range by the Snowqualmie Pass—now if,” 
and on this hang the fortunes of the Taco- 
mites—‘‘if the railway come through this pass, 
Tacoma is the nearest point on the sea, 
From the pass to the water’s edge there is much 
level prairie land; the grades would be easy on 
either side; the country is open, fertile, and 
full of coal; the line will be twelve miles short- 
er than the Seattle.” The difficulty of ships 
going further up the sound is very much in- 
creased by the ‘‘ Narrows” immediately be- 
yond. The tides rngh very rapidly through 
these, and impede the navigation. The har- - 
bor is spacious, and the anchorage, though deep, 
isgood. The land istaken upall around. ‘Ta- 
coma on paper boasts of streets, and squares, 
and wharves, yet one secs merely a clearing in 
the forest—a few piles of lumber, one hotel, 
one store, two whisky saloons, and seyeral un- 
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finished buildings. ‘The hotel has been estab- 
lished by a Cariboo miner, H. N. Steele, one 
of the first that “struck it rich.” He lost his 
luck there, but believes that here fortune will 
smile upon him, and that the “Steele Claim” 
in Tacomah will rival the old “Steele Claim” 
of Cariboo. Another enthusiast has estab- 
lished a saw-mill, which is driving away, and 
turning out plenty of lumber for the buildings 
that are to be. 

After midnight we arrive at Steilacoom and 
cast anchor. The good folks have evidently 
given up hope of our arrival, and have all re- 
tired. Fort Steilacoom may be termed the 
modern ancient among the settlements. It 
formerly enjoyed some importance, being near 
to the fort of the Hudson Bay Company at 
Nisqually, and finally as a military post of the 
United States. The Hudson Bay fort at Nis- 
qually, six miles from the city, was built by 
Dr. Johnil in 1846, and is still represented by 
a chief-trader and his staff—some old Scotch- 
men, a retinue of half-breeds, and an ex- 
tensive vassalage of ‘‘Siwashes.” It is an in- 
closure 240 feet square, surmounted by the or- 
dinary bastions at the four corners, and boasts 
of three guns, a blacksmith’s shop, a store, etc. 
The troops were removed from this post in 
1866, and taken to Sitka, so the inhabitants 
are left to dream of future prosperity through 
the coming railway. Lots are going up. 

We get away in the morning before the lieges 
are aroused. As we near a spot half-way be- 
tween Steilacoom and Olympia, we hear a voice 
saying, ‘‘There it is—that’s the place,” ‘* What 
place?” we ask. “The place—New Jerusalem 


—the site of the big city.” We gaze, but we can | 


discern nothing but wood and water. “‘That’s 
it,” reiterate several who appear particularly 
interested, and forthwith the captain of the sur- 
veying vessel takes out of his pocket the neat- 
ly engrossed plan of a large city, with wharves, 
squares, and streets marked on it—** New Jeru- 


salem” being printed in luminons letters over | 


it. And this will be the place, if eloquence 
and interest can make it. ‘New Jerusalem” 
is the nest-egg laid by several of the govern- 
ment officials and other knowing ones. They 
will have it here if they can. The view of New 
Jerusalem is not, however, very interesting at 
present, exceptonthemap. Not evena hunt- 
er’s shanty breaks its monotony. 

Before breakfast we approach Olympia. The 
name may seem ambitious, but it is in no way 
inappropriate. Nestling among the hills, it 
looks out upon the snowy Olympus—the high- 
est and most beautiful peak of the Olympic 
Tange. he harbor is peculiar. The tides 
vise and fall twenty feet; so that every day an 
extensive mud-flat is disclosed. While at cer- 
tain periods some of the streets are under wa- 
ter, at others ocean steamers can not approach 
Within four miles of the city. Still, the Olym- 
pians are calmly confident, and look with con- 
tempt on the claims of the other bantling cities 
to rival it. They think in this wise: ‘Olym- 


pia fuit,” ergo “Olympia fuerit.” It has been 
| the capital, the seat of government; it is the 
head of navigation; it is nearest to Portland, 
to or from which there must be a branch; it is 
the readiest opening to the sea; it has an extens- 
ive agricultural country behind it; therefore, 
“Floreat Olympia.” These mad-flats where 
the Klootchmen gather clams shall yet be built 
up into spacious streets; these quiet waters in 
which the Clallam darts his fish-spear shall yet 
be covercd with fleets from “ Cathay, Cipango, 
and the Indies.” If the directors can be won 
by beauty, they will plant here the mighty city. 
Already they have made the most of their site. 
The streets are delightfully shaded by rows of 
| poplar and maple, and the trim dwellings look 
out from teeming orchards. Old Horace speaks 
about cutting off a pleasant half of the day in 
a shady place. Commend me to Olympia for 
this operation. Sitting in front of the “ Taco- 
mah,” under the cooling shade of the trees, 
with a sherry-cobbler in hand, looking out upon 
the bay between the rising hills, one is “king 
o’er a’ the ills o’ life.” Its attractions have se- 
cured better society than can be found in towns 
of its size any where. Houses are ata premium, 
and sleeping-room scarcely to be had. Bless- 
ings on thee, gem of the West! When we get 
old we shall seek in thee a resting-place! 

If Athens had its Mars’ Hill, Olympia has its 
equal in the shoulder that stretches two miles 
beyond, overlooking the extension of the bay, 
and filled with all goodly groves, and sheltering 
shady pools, where the silvery salmon grab the 
flies on the summer day. At the end of this 
shoulder the lively Tumwater leaps in with a 
sort of hop, skip, and jump, forming a series of 
three beautiful waterfalls, as a final effort be- 
fore losing itself forever in the sea, 

‘‘A speech—a speech!” cries the deputation 
of citizens—said deputation backed by the citi- 
zens themselves. ‘‘To Tumwater!” roars Sew- 
ard. A compromise was made: ‘Tumwater 
Falls first, a speech after.” We made for the 
falls. No great roaring, brawling avalanche 
of waters are these. They are comely, pictur- 
esque, unique. From pool to pool they flow, 
their spray dancing on the sentinel pines 
around. The road passes down by a bridge 
beneath them, from which you can look up 
and see them all at once above you. But no 
time for poetry now; lunch and the speech are 
before us. The lunch was like other lunches— 
rather better; the speech an easy, kindly flow 
of good feeling, as from a father speaking to his 
children; and then the shaking of hands—hard 
hands and soft ones, hard ones preponderating. 

When evening comes we return to the steam- 
er, and start back.» As morning breaks we are 
again at Port Townsend. We now sail north- 
ward, and all at once pass Muckleteo—also a 
candidate for future greatness—and next Whid- 
by Island, another candidate. The harbor on 
the inside of the island has been strongly rec- 
ommended in former surveys made by Geuer- 
al M‘Clellan and Governor Stevens for the 
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North Pacific Railway. It is separated from 
the main land—but only by the Swinomish 
Slough, a broad marshy tract, which settlers 
are now dyking and draining, and turning into 
fertile land—and by a narrow channel, which 
can be easily bridged. 

The island, fifty miles in length, is fertile, 
and, in great part, cultivated by a hardy, happy 
race of Good Templars, who deserve all the 
good fortune that may come to them. Further 
on we pass Fidalgo Island, having similar 
claims. It is right in the teeth of vessels com- 
ing up the strait. Away on our right is Bel- 
lingham Bay, another candidate, and the last. 
The bay is a semicircle, six miles in length. 
Here there is a large coal-mine, skillfully work- 
ed, and already a small railway from the mine 
to the harbor. According to the Superintend- 
ent, and to others also, this railway is the ex- 
treme end of ‘*The Great Northern.” Belling- 
ham Bay is the Liverpool of the West, and its 
proprietors the luckiest men of the continent. 
Before making up among the numerous islands, 
and over the line to the British possessions, let 
ns settle the question of the city’s site. We 
have had with us Von Smythe, one of the great 
engineers of the coast; at each stopping-place 
we have received on board interested advocates 
of the several sites ; so surely we will be able to 
make it out, Port Discovery, Port Townsend, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Steilacoom, New Jerusalem, 
Olympia, Muckleteo, Whidby Island, Fidalgo 
Island, Bellingham Bay—which shall it be? 

In scanning the line of the proposed route, 
we are sure of several points far eastward. It 
will cross the Rocky Mountains at Cadott’s 
Pass, and run thence to Pend-O-Reille. By 
recent legislation in Congress, it is brought to 


a point on the Columbia River, where it will 
connect with the line of river and railway com- 
munication already established by the Oregon 
Steamship Company. But this can be only a 
temporary, not the final termination. The 
route by Portland is circuitous, and, what is of 
more importance, no harbor can be found on 
that part of the coast unattended by serious ob- 
stacles to navigation. The mouth of the Co- 
lumbia is barred by dreadful breakers. Shoal- 
water Bay and Gray’s Harbor can not be entered 
by vessels of ordinary tonnage. It is therefore 
a necessity that the line of railway be com- 
pleted to some point on the Puget Sound, where 
many desirable sites and harbors are presented, 
combining the varied advantages of good anch- 
orage and shelter, easy access and defense, 
and plenty of wood, coal, and water. Where 
all are so good, it may be difficult to make the 
best possible selection. All the places within 
Port Wilson—Port Townsend, Seattle, Taco- 
ma, Steilacoom, New Jerusalem, and Olym- 
pia—will be well defended by the proposed for- 
tifications around that point. Of these, Port. 
Townsend and Seattle have the best anchorage 
—from fifteen to twenty fathoms, From the 
fact that there must be a branch to Portland, 
Olympia, at the head of this inland sea, would 
appear to be the nearest and most convenient 
dépét; but this advantage is balanced by the 
consideration that it is beyond the ‘ Narrows,” 
which adds to the difficulty and expense of 
bringing vessels to its harbor. Seattle, Taco- 
ma, and Port Townsend have an advantage in 
this respect. Ifwe look at the harbors beyond 
Port Wilson, we see, that while Whidby Isl- 
and, Fidalgo Island, and Bellingham Bay can 
not be so thoroughly defended, they are of 
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easier access from the sea. This wholc matter 
—the selection of the city’s site and railway 
dépét—depends really upon the pass chosen 
through the Cascade range. In these northern 
parts the passage through the Rocky Mount- 
ains is comparatively easy to that through the 
range nearer the codst, ‘This range, as stated, 
rises steeply to from 6000 to 10,000 feet, and 
is a dividing wall. It seems decided that the 
route will be through -Cadott’s Pass, in the 
Rocky Mountains, near the Kostanie country, 
close to the 49th parallel. But whither after 
that ? ‘This depends upon the pass up the Cas- 
cades deemed most practicable. Now there 
are five to choose from: 1. The Cowlitz Pass, 
supposed to be 5000 feet high. 2. The Snow- 
qualmie Pass, known to be 3700 feet high. 3. 
The Natchez Pass, 5000 feet high. 

Pass, 5000 feet high. 5. The Skatchet Pass, 
near Mount Baker, supposed to be 3000 feet 
high. Now, if the railway be brought direct 
from the Kostanie, through the Spokane coun- 
try, and over the Skatchet Pass (both deemed 
practicable, though not thoroughly explored 
and surveyed), then assuredly it must termin- 
ate at or near Bellingham Bay; and if brought 
through the Snowqualmie Pass (the best so far 
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as surely ascertained), Tacoma is the nearest 
point on the sound, distant about sixty~five 
miles—Seattle, about seventy-five miles, being 
next. 

And if it be determined to put the main line 
to Olympia, in order to let the branch to Port- 
land strike off there, then in course of time an 


extension will be made up the west side of the 
sound along Hood’s Canal to Port Townsend 
or Port Discovery. 

This, my reader, is all that is known about 
either the passes or ports, and the probabili- 
ties soon to be realities, on this Mediterranean 
of the Pacific. And with this we dismiss a 
question that is exercising all the inhabitants 
of the Territory, and all the land speculators on 
the coast. Pity to spoil such a summer day 
with so much that savors of dollars and cents. 
We leave the railway and the city to come 
along when and where they like best, and 
plunge in amidst the numerous islands before 
us on our way to Nanaimo, where the good 
ship Active has taken in coal, and is waiting 
for Seward and his party en route for Alaska. 
We are threading our way through the Western 
Cyclades —islands every where, and yonder 
San Juan itself. 

What is the San Juan question? This, my 
reader, is a red flag, which, with another called 
“the Alabama claims,” is shaken occasionally 
in the face of John Bull to rouse his choler, 
Serious enough, for more than once it has been 
nearly the occasion of war betwecn two great 
countries. In 1859, General Harney, on the 
part of the United States, planted on the island 
Captain George Pickett and a company of in-| 


fantry. Governor Douglas, who resided in Vic- | 
toria, and represented her Britannic Majesty, 
dispatched the Satediite and the Trebune, with| 
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instructions to drive them from the island. The 
Americans in British Columbia threatened to 
orgauize as volunteers for the assistance of 
Captain Pickett, and to hoist the Stars and 
Stripes over the town of Victoria. Then there 
would have been war to the knife. Strange to 
say, just as the Tribune had left the harbor of 
Esquimaux, the commander, Captain Hornby, 
discovered in the Strait of Fuca the flag of 
Admiral Baynes, arriving to command the Brit- 
ish fleet in the Pacific. He therefore waited 
for the instructions of his superior officer. The 
Admiral, seeing that the policy of Governor 
Douglas would bring about a collision which 
might result in war, at once countermanded the 
orders, stating that it was a question to be set- 
tled by the home governments. 

After all—would the reader believe it ?—the 
“San Juan Difficulty,” as it is gracefully term- 
ed in these parts, has arisen from the mere 
scrape of a pen. Great Britain claimed Ore- 
gon north of the Columbia River; the United 
States claimed all south of latitude 54° 40’. In 
1846 that grand compromise called the Ashbur- 
ton Treaty accepted the 49th parallel as the 
boundary line. But this line, if drawn across, 
would have cut off the tail end of Vancouver 
Island. It was therefore stated in the treaty 
that, after leaving the main land, it shall go 
southward, through the middle of the channel, to 
the Strait of Fuca. The treaty appears to have 
been made under the erroneous impression that 
there wag only one channel between the main 
land and Vancouver Island. At the time, the 
Rosario Strait was the best known, and the 
most commonly used ; the Haro Strait has since 
been surveyed, and is the most direct and best 
channel. Now the island, or rather the isl- 
ands, for there are thirty of them, lie between 
these two straits; so, if the line passing through 
the middle of the channel means the Rosario Strait, 
they belong to Britain; but if through the Haro 
Strait, they belong to the United States, The 
channel? Are we to understand the channel 
best known in 1845-46, while they were dis- 
cussing terms, or the main channel, as now as- 
certained by survey? ‘The mere insertion of 
the four letters H A RO would have prevented 
the ‘‘ difficulty.” More has been made of the 
question than it really deserves. San Juan, 
Orcas, and Lopez islands (each about ten miles 
long, and from one to three miles wide) are fer- 
tile; but, where land is so plentiful, we need 
not take their gain or loss as a matter of life 
and death; and we beg very respectfully to set- 
tle the whole difficulty, and submit the follow- 
ing proposal to all concerned: During the sur- 
yey in 1858 a middle channel was discovered, 
called the Douglas Channel. If it were taken 
as the boundary, San Juan and a few islands 
would fall to the English; Orcas, Lopez, and 
all the others to the United States. San Juan 
is of more importance to the English than to 
the United States; for, though it does not com- 
mand the harbor of Victoria, as was ignorantly 
stated by the British Foreign Secretary, yet it 
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The time passed 2 
pleasantly while we 


is distant only six 
miles from Vancou- 
ver Island, and com- 
mands the strait by which ships would pass 
from Victoria into British Columbia. At pres- 
ent the Americans have a garrison at one end, 
and the English at the other. ‘There they are, 
ready to blow each other off at a signal from 
their chicfs, yet enjoying the most friendly in- 
tercourse—assisting each other to hunt the deer 
and fish the salmon. 

“San Juan in sight, Sir,” says the pilot, 
touching his cap to Mr. Seward; ‘shall I take 
the Haro or the Rosario channel?” “Take 
the English channel—I know all about our 
own.” So we enter the Rosario Strait, 

Anxious to get his opinion about the matter, 
I say, ‘‘ What should be done with the San Juan 
question?” ‘Nothing should be done with tg 
Sir. Let it stand by. Our men will settle up 
the place, and the question will settle itself.” 
“Cute old man!” J observe; and adjourn to the 
pilot-box to see how the pilot—a great brawny 
Kentuckian—would dispose of it. ‘‘ How would 
you settle the San Juan question?” “ That 
there island is ours—no doubt about it, Sir; 
and if the Britishers wou’t keep to the bound- 
ary line that they agreed on, I would just begin 
where we left off, and bring up the old one. 
‘Fifty-four forty, or fight!’ Them’s my terms.” 


NANAIMO, VANOOUVER ISLAND. 


made our way up through 
scenery which rivals that 
of the Hudson River for 
beauty. The islands come 
so quickly after each other, and so close to 
each other, that it scems as if we were sail- 
ing on some magnificent inland river. Galiano, 
in particular, impressed us. It rises like a high 
perpendicular wall, 280 feet high, its basaltic 
columns cut and carved in every variety of 
form. At 4 o’clock we reach Nanaimo, and 
find the Active in waiting. This place has ac- 
quired some importance as the head-quarters of 
the Vancouver Coal Company, It is a village 
of five hundred inhabitants, including seventy 
or eighty miners. Last year the Company ex- 
ported 50,000 tons, and declared a dividend of 
fifteen per cent. It is used all over the coast 
for steaming and domestic purposes. An an- 
alysis gives: carbon, 63.93; hydrogen, 5.32; 
nitrogen, 1.02; sulphur, 2.20; oxygen, 8.70; 
ash, 15.83. It was discovered in early days, 
by an old Indian, who has since budded into 
wonderful respectability, and been made a 
‘“‘Tayec,” or big chief of his tribe. It was 
wrought for many years by the Hudson Bay 
Company, who transferred it, ten years ago, to 
the present Company. We took a stroll round 
the place, visited the mine, the school for In- 
dians, and gathered a few fossils, which are 
very plentiful around. 

In the preceding part of our journey we had 
seen the native tribes in their hovels near to 
the abodes of the white man. Although we 
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had heard of the reservations, and the schools 
in more inland places, we had not seen the In- 
dian under the guiding influence of the Saxon 
until we reached Nanaimo. ‘The tribe is only 
a ragged fragment of the Cowichans, destined 
to fade away like all their fellows; but the 
camp is preserved in excellent order. Every 
man has his post and something to do. 

At this place we saw, over the camp of the 
chief, the enormous roof-trees noticed on the 
west coast by Vancouver with much surprise. 
We can not understand how they managed to 
hoist these huge spars into their places. Two 
of the largest pines are felled for the uprights, 
and the roof-tree is stretched on them. ‘The 
chief’s camp is also distinguished by the carved 
pole in front. This is sometimes nearly 150 
feet high, and marked with many a strange 
device. The entrance to the ‘‘rancheree” is 
usually an elliptic circle burned or cut in the 
lower end of the pole. In the sketch given of 
the camp of the Cape Midge Indians—the tribe 
next to the Nanaimoes—these roof-trees and 
poles are conspicuous. 

After an afternoon thus spent, we returned on 
board the Wilson G. Hunt for our last dinner in 
her spacious saloon, Our San Francisco friends 
were to return from this point, so Mr. Seward 
determined to make an occasion of the dinner, 
Traveling in the West exhilarates the spirits 
and sharpens the appetite, so we were thoroughly 
prepared. There were dispensed soups made 
of the clams from the shores of the Territory, 
where they can be raked out at any season, 
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and of oysters from Olympia, where they can 
be shoveled out like potatoes from a heap; 
salmon, clear, bright, sparkling, which Von 
Smythe had engineered from their briny homes 
on the journey; mutton—the mutton of Van- 
couver Island, richest and best of all we know; 
venison from Juan, almost worth fighting for ; 
peaches, luscious and fresh, from California the 
golden, and Champagne all the way from Au- 
burn, the home of our gallant leader. The 
company, now scattered, will be ever worth re- 
membering. ‘The old Governor at the head; 
Frederick Seward at the foot, flanked by Judge 
Hastings, a pioneer and millionaire of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Franklin, one of her Majesty’s of- 
ficers, who had fallen into the rank at Salt 
Lake; Consul Francis, the representative of 
his Majesty Uncle Sam in these parts; Dodge, 
Mayor of Sitka, who had come down to escort 
his chief to the field; Fitz, of Auburn, a friend 
of sixty years’ standing ; Von Smythe, of San 
Francisco; some officers of the Federal army ; 
several ladics, blooming and beautiful; and the 
writer. What a “ good time” we had away in 
this remote harbor! 

“The Queen!” said the Governor, ‘‘in whose 
dominions we now are. Of all the queens I 
know, Isabella of Spain, Emma of Sandwich 
Islands, or her of Madagascar, the noblest and 
the best !” 

“The President, and his representative Con- 
sul Francis.” 

Others followed; the ‘‘ Star-spangled Ban- 
ner” was not omitted; and each gave some an- 
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ecdote of former life. The Governor’s was 
called for, 

“‘T remember in old times, when a Univers- 
alist preacher first came to Auburn, there was 
some commotion among the evangelicals. The 
ministers met, and agreed to preach strongly 
on the subject on the following Sunday. The 
Presbyterian, being minister of a leading de- 
nomination, prepared himself accordingly. ‘ My 
friends,’ said he, ‘one has entered our midst 
with heresy. An enemy is scattering tares, by 
teaching that allwill be saved. But, my friends, 
we of this congregation hope for better things.’ 
So,” continued the Governor, ‘‘we have seen 
that magnificent sheet of water, the Puget 


Sound, we have seen the little clearings in the 
great forest, and I think this must be the senti- 
ment formed by all we have seen and heard: 
We hope for better things. We feel the shadow 
of the great future that is coming along to our 
people out here.” 

Vale! Vale! old chief. May you live to 
see it! The time came for parting; and the 
Governor, when we last saw him, wrapped in a 
huge camel’s-hair robe, fur gloves reaching to 
the elbow, surmounted by a shaggy bear-skin 
cap, from under which peeped and glowed an 
enormous Havana, was stretched at his ease 
on the stern of the Active— 

ON THE WAY TO ALASKA. 
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A SUNSET MEMORY. 


Onoz, as fell the shades of evening, 
At the close of the long day, 

Sat we, in the lengthening shadows, 
In the old time, far away— 

Sat we, till the stars came gleaming 
Through the twilight soft and gray.+ 


We had watched the golden sunset 
Fading in the crimson west, 

While upou the glowing hill-tops 
Clonds of amber seemed to rest, 

Till the twilight closed around them, 
In her hazy mantle dressed. 


Then I listened to the story 
That his lips so fondly told; 
Words of passionate devotion, 
Words of love that ne’er grow cold- 
Filling all my heart with lightness, 
Threading all my life with gold. 


Always, when the sunset glory 
Trails above the western hills, 

All the music of that story 
Through my inmost heiug thrills— 

Tunes my sad heart to rejoicing, 
And with peace my spirit fills. 


Since I first Love's nectar tasted 
Years have swept to Time’s abyss— 

All Life’s choicest hopes heen wasted; 
But my visious now of bliss 

In that other Life are founded 
On the oue glad hour in this, 


Years may roll and tempests gather, 
Storms may clond youth’s azure sky, 
Brea locks may blanch to silver, 
rosts of Time may dim the eye, 
But a pure heart’s first devotion 
Always lives—it can not die. 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 
[Santer PH.] 


DANE JOHN, UANTERBURY, 


CANTERBURY.—II. 

HATEVER may be thought of the cathe- 

q drals, here is the chief of them, which 
has, in its time, given a support and retreat, 
with ample resources for investigation, to some 
of the best scholars of our time. But it must 
be added that few cathedrals can show such 
good réasons for their existence. Under the 
influegce of Protestantism their history has been 
one of\gradual decline. Four hundred years 
ago England was divided into twenty-one sees, 
including the two archiepiscopal ones of Can- 
terbury and York. At the Reformiation six 
were added; but of these two (Bristol and 
Gloucester) were united, and one (Westmin- 
ster) suppressed, so that the addition amounted 
to four. How the system had shrunk may be 
gathered when this number among thirty mill- 
ions is compared with the forty-five archbishops 


and one hundred and ninety-cight bishops who. 


supervise the religious affairs of two-thirds’ as 
many people in Italy. Under one of the En- 
glish bishops there are nine hundred clergy- 
men. ‘Their salaries are all more than that of 
the President of the United States, while the 
mass of the clergy are wretchedly paid, some 
livings in Scotland amounting to but two pounds 
annually! The most significant thing just now 
is the demonstration which has recently been 
given of the practical inutility of the episcopal 


office. In 1868 four sees had been for some years 
practically vacant. The Bishop of Winchester, 
at eighty, was paralyzed; the Bishop of Salisbury 
was broken down in mind and body; the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells was the same ; the Bishop of 
Exeter, aged ninety, had not been able to leave 
his house for twelve years. Yet it is shown 
that the diocese of either of them got along 
just as well as when they were in full activity. 
The bishops feel that this is a dangerous les- 
son for the clergy and laity to have learned, 
That they have learned it was shown when 
Lord Lyttleton proposed, in the House of 
Lords, to increase the number of bishops. It 
was estimated thatit would cost £150,000 to es- 
tablish a new see ; and the bishops themselves 
declared that’ ‘there was no hope of raising the 
money , aniong the laity. The press declared 
thatthe country was too glad at the pros- 
‘pect of getting ecclesiastics out of the House 
of Lords to put new ones in. So Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s bill was yoted down by the Lords and 
langhed down outside. The tendency sceins 
to me far more in the direction of cutting down 
the salaries of bishops, and virtually superseding 
them with a large number of superintendents 
of districts, somewhat resembling the presiding 
elders whom the Methodists find so efficient— 
men whose offices shall imply work rather than 
the dignity of peerage and palaces. 
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It is hardly an abrupt transition from the 
bishops to the tombs in Canterbnry, concerning 
which I gathered much interesting matter from 
the venerable Canon. Among them is that of 
Henry IV. (1418), and of his.second wife, Joan 
of Navarre, who outlived him by twenty-four 
years. Here he was brought from France at 
his dying request. ‘The old Yorkist story, that 
only the coffin was entombed here—the king’s 
body having been thrown in the sca, as a kind 
of Jonah, to produce a calm (which, of course, 
followed)—led to a curious scenc here some 
thirty years ago. It was resolved to open the 
tomb. ‘The result is given in the notes of one 
of the church dignitaries present on the occa- 
sion, which are so curious that I reproduce them 
here : 


“On removing a portion of the marble pavement at 
the western end of the monnment, it was found to 
have heen laid on rubhish composed of lime-dust, 
small pieces of Caen stone, and a few flints, among 
which were found two or three pieces of decayed stuff, 
or silk (perhaps portions of the cloth of gold which 
covered the coffin), and alsoa piece of leather. When 
the rubbish was cleared away, we came to what ap- 
peared to be the lid of a wooden case, of very rude 
form aud construction, which the surveyor at ouce 
prouounced to be acoffin. It lay east and west, pro- 
jecting heyond the monnment toward the west for 
about one-third of its length. Upon it, to the east, 
and entirely within the mounment, lay a leadeu cof- 
fiu without any woodeu case, of much smaller size 
and very singular shape, being formed by bending 
one sheet of lead over another, and soldering them at 
the junctions. This coffin was supposed to contain 
the remains of Queen Joan, and was noi disturbed. 
Not being able to take off the lid of the large coffin, as 
a great portion of its length was under the tomb, and 
being unwilling to move the alabaster monument for 
the purpose of getting at it, it was decided to saw 
through the lid abont three feet from what was sup- 
posed to be the head of the coffin. And this being 
done, the piece of wood was carefully removed, aud 
found to be elm, very coarsely worked, ahont one inch 
aud a half thick, and perfectly sound. Immediately 
under this elm board was a quantity of hay bands fill- 
ing the coffin, and upon the surface of them lay a very 
rude small cross, formed by merely tying two twigs 
together, thus-++. This fell to pieces ou being moved. 
When the hay bands, which were very sound aud per- 
fect, were removed, we found a leaden case or coftiu, 
moulded in some degree to the shape of a hnman fig- 
ure; and it was at once evident that this had never 
been disturbed, but lay as it was originally deposited, 
though it may he difficult to conjecture why it was 
placed in a case so rude and unsightly, and so much 
too large for it that the hay bands appeared to have 
beensused to keep it steady. In order to ascertain 
what was coutained in this leaden case, it became 
necessary to saw throngh a portion of it; and in this 
manner an oval piece of the lead, abont seven iuches 
long and four inches over at the widest part of it, was 
carefully removed. Under this we found wrappers 
which seemed to be of leather, and afterward proved 
to have been folded five times round the body. The 
material was firm in its texture, very moist, of a deep 
brown color, and earthy smell. These wrappers were 
cut through and lifted off, when, to the astonishment 
of all present, the face of the deceased king was seen 
iu eomplete preservation—the nose elevated, the ear- 
tilage eveu remaining, thongh, on the admission of 


the air, it sunk rapidly away, and had entirely disap- | 


peared before the examination was finished. The skiu 
of the chin was entire, of the consistence and thick- 


uess of the upper leather of a shoe, hrown and moist; | 


the beard thick and matted, of a deep russet color. 
The jaws were perfect, and all the teeth in them ex- 


cept one fore-tooth, which had probably been lost dur- } 


ing the king’s life. The opening of the lead was not 
large enough to expose the whole of the features, and 
we did not examine the eyes or forehead. But the 
surveyor stated that, when he introduced his finger 
uuder the wrappers to remove them, he distinctly felt 
the orbits of the eyes prominent in their sockets. 
The flesh upon the nose was moist, clammy, and of 
the same brown color as every other part of the face. 
Having thus ascertained that the body of the king 
was actually deposited iu the tomb, and that it had 
never been disturbed, the wrappers were laid again 
upou the face, the lead drawn back over them, the lid 
of the coffin put on, the rubbish filled in, and the 
marble pavement replaced immediately. It shonld 
he observed that about three feet from the head of the 
figure was a remarkable projection in the lead, as if to 
make room for the hauds, that they might be elevated 
as in prayer.” 


It is very remarkable that while there has 
never been any hesitation in England to open 
any distinguished tomb over which a mystery 
has hung—as those of Henry IV. here and 
William II. at Winchester—the curse of Shaks- 
peare on any disturber of his bones has pre- 
vailed to prevent the exploration of the most 
mysterious grave ofall. A gentleman of Strat- 
ford told me that the superstition of that ncigh- 
borhood about the doggerel lines is so great 
that he thought even that peaceful village could 
get up a riot if an attempt were made to open 
the grave of Shakspeare. 

Onc may think of the old memorial stones of 
Canterbury as boulders of history, each brought 
and deposited by some epochal glacier; and of 
all these the most interesting is that which 
passed by Cressy and Poitiers, by Nejara and 
Roncesvalles, bearing the ‘‘ Prince Noir”—Ed- 
ward Plantagenet—through all the zones of 
glory and bleakness, to the day when his body 
was laid here amidst a mourning never equaled 
in the history of England. Here lies buried 
England’s long dream of rnling France! His 
effigy has the strong and handsome features of 
the Plantagenets. The figure lies in full armor, 
which still bears 
traces of the gild- 
ing which once 
made the tomb 
shine like gold. 
Above him hang 
his brazen gannt- 
lets, helmet, shield 
and velvet coat 
embroidered with 
thearms of France 
and England—all 
now rusty, tat- 
tered, and claim- 
ing their part in 
the French in- 
scription, written 
by the Black 
Prince himself, 
contrasting _his 
former splendor 
with his form as 
wasted by death. 
The most interest- 
ing relic is the 
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empty scabbard of the sword wielded in three 
great battles, which Oliver Cromwell carried 
away. Iwas reminded by it of the curious cir- 
cumstance of John Brown’s taking away from 
Colonel Washington’s house at Harper’s Ferry 
a sword which there is reason to believe was 
the sword of George Washington.* The motto 
and arms of the Prince of Wales appear here 
in their original form—Houmout Ich diene, and 
three entirely separated ostrich feathers. It is 
possible that doubts about the meaning of the 
first word led to its being discarded; thongh it 
is nearly certain that it is Hoch muth—the whole 
motto meaning, ‘‘ With high spirit, I serve.” 
Whether derived from it or not, the words re- 
call at once the best story about the Prince— 
how, after conquering the French king at Poi- 
tiers, he invited the captive to his table, and 
waited upon him personally. Nevertheless the 
abbreviation seems to me happy, and Jch dien 
the right royal motto. ‘The Black Prince used 
the words as a signature, as may be seen in va- 


AUTOGRAPH OF THE BLAOK PRINCE. 


rious documents yet preserved. He sometimes 
used one, sometimes three ostrich feathers. The 
tradition that he won this coat of arms, with his 
spurs, in his sixteenth year, from the King of 
Bohemia, at Cressy, is certainly untrue. The 
Bohemian king’s badge was a vulture. The 
ostrich feathers are traceable on the plate of 
Philippa, 1369, and were used by all the kings 
after Edward II. until the seventh Henry, when 


* The same which a story, regarded by Mr. Carlyle 
as very mythical, says was sent him by Frederick the 
Great, inscribed “*From the oldest general to the 
greatest.” 
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they were appropriated, with his son Arthur, to 
the Prinee of Wales. ‘The old explanation of 
them is that they signify fleetness in war, but it 
is more likely to have been hat-plumes. In 
their ancient form the feathers seem to me to 
bear an intentional resemblance to certain an- 
cient broadswords, and I can not help thinking 
that the present fashion of binding their quills 
together with a fillet is an improvement. 

The finest thing to be seen in the architect- 
ure external to the cathedral is an old Nor- 
man staircase, the most beautiful specimen of 
ancient Norman work in England. 

There are other old churches in the city well 
worth visiting. In the ‘‘Church of the Holy 
Cross,” built in 1480, are some queer old carv- 
ings on wooden benches, one of which repre- 
sents two men fighting, with a rose between 
them—an allusion to the famous struggle be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster. In 
the church-yard of St. Alfege the tomb of 
Agnes Ilalke (1502) has these noticeable lines: 

“Tn this chureh-yard, so was her chance, 
First after the hallowing of the same, 

Afore all others here to begin the dance, 

Which to all creatures is the loth game.” 

Summerley, the antiquarian, refers this to the 
old habit of holding village dances in church- 
yards, still prevalent in parts of Wales. But 
undoubtedly the dance mentioned in the epi- 
taph is the “dance of death,” which was al- 
ready a popular idea, and soon, after Agnes’s 
death employed the pencil of Holbein. It was 
probably based upon the Teutonic superstition 
of the magic pipe which made all dance who 
heard it—the call of Death being one that none 
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having more of will than power 


to actuate his intended mis- 


chief, all he could do was to 


leave the ensigns of his malice 


—the print of his talons on the 


south porch of the walls of the 


chapel, where they are visible 


‘a 


| 
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to this day.” It would gladden 
the heart of that devil to see 
that chapel, so solemnly dedi- 
cated to the boy-martyr of 
Rome, in its present condition 
—all that remains of it occu- 
pied by his own friends, the 
swine! The spot was origin- 
ally a Saxon cemetery, Ac- 
cording to the law of the Twelve 
Tables it was not permitted 
“to bury or burn a dead body 
within the city.” This old 
custom—to which we are now 
returning—was first, and aft- 
er a long struggle, abolished by 
Si), the Canterbury bishops, who 
--==-| desired to have grand tombs 
in the cathedral, where they 
might 


ml 
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“lie through centuries 
And hear the blessed mutter of the 


mass.” 


NORMAN STAIROASE. 


could fail to heed. In St, Andrew’s Church is 
the monument of Thomas Swift, rector (1592), 
ancestor of the famous Dean Swift. In St. 
Dunstan’s Church is the vault of the Ropers, 
which contains the head of Sir Thomas More, 
who married one of that family. A gentleman 
who went down into the vault in 1835 saw the 
head in a leaden box open in front. In St, 
Mary’s Church is the tomb of Ralph Brown, 
Mayor of Canterbury in 1507, who is repre- 
sented kneeling at a desk, with the following 
inscription (which an alderman or mayor might 
think equivocal) underneath : 
“All ye that stand op pon mi corse 

Remember but Raff Brown I wag, 

All dyr man and mayur of thys cite— 

Jesu upon mi sowll have pite.” 

Just beyond the ancient walls of the city, on 
the northeast, is to be found all that remains of 
the Monastery of St. Augustine—to wit, the 
ruin (it fell in 1822) of the tower of St. Pan- 
cras Chapel, which belonged to it. “The next 
thing,” writes Sommer, ‘‘is the chapel of St. 
Pancrace, built before Augustine came, and 
used by the king (Ethelbert), before his con- 
version to Christianity, for the place of his idol- 
worship; but after it, the first that Augustine, 
after he had purged it from the worship of the 
false, consecrated to the service of the true God, 
and dedicated to St. Pancrace. Wherewith the 
devil, all enraged, and not brooking his ejection 
from the place he had so Jong enjoyed, the first 
time that Augustine celebrates mass there, fu- 
viously assaults the chapel to overturn it. But 


The seal of the monastery, 
still preserved, represents St, 
Peter and St. Paul seated under canopies, 
and St. Augustine baptizing Ethelbert in a 
font like that in St. Martin’s Church. Tt was 
attacked by the Danes in 1011. “When,” re- 
lates Thorn, ‘the Danes destroyed the city of 
Canterbury with fire and sword, some of those 
sacrilegious wretches entered the monastery, not 
to say their prayers, but to carry away what 
they could lay their hands upon. One of them, 
more desperately wicked than the rest of his 
comrades, came boldly to the sepulchre of our 
apostle St. Augustine, where he lay entombed, 
and stole away the pall with which the tomb of 
the saint was covered, and hid it under his arm. 
But Divine vengeance immediately seized upon 
the sacrilegious person, and the pall which was 
hid under his arm stuck to the arm of the thief 
and grew to it, as if it had been new natural 
flesh, inasmuch as it could not be taken away 
by force or art until the thief himself came and 
discovered what he had done, and confessed 
his fault before the saint and the monks, and 
then begged their pardon. This example of 
Divine vengeance so affrighted the rest of the 
Danes that they not only offered no violence 
to this monastery afterward, but became the 
chief defenders of the same.” 
But the power of the saint could not prevail 
against Henry VIII., who seized the monastery 
for a palace for himself. In 15738, Queen Eliz- 
abeth kept court there. There, too, Charles 
I. was married to the Princess Henrietta of 
France. Charles IL, on his passage to Lon- 
don after restoration, lodged there. It passed 
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to the Wottons, and by the marriage of one of 
them to Sir Edward Hales, to the latter family. 
In 1844, Mr, Beresford Hope, now M.P., pur- 
chased the site for £2100, The monastery was 
in ruins, and the place was occupied by an old 
court, a public house, a skittles-ground, and a 
brewery. Mr. Hope devoted his purchase— 
adding a considerable endowment—to the pur- 
pose of the great Missionary College now there. 
It was incorporated in 1848, by act of Parlia- 
ment, as a College for Missionaries of the Church 
of England to the various dependencies of the 
British empire. The young men are admitted 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two, 
and study three years, at an annual charge of 
£35 each, which includes education and main- 
tenance. ‘There are forty-five dormitories, 
which seemed to be all filled, the furniture in 
them being comfortable, and the walls covered 
with texts in old English characters. It was 
easy to see by the character of the texts in any 
room, or perhaps the presence of a crucifix, the 
“wing” of the Church to which its occupant 
belonged. ‘The buildings are new—the style 
following that of the old monastery—and very 
beautiful. The chapel is a gem, and repre- 
sents the extreme of Low-Church plainness. 
The students assemble in it to hear prayers 
every day, and for Sunday services; and ‘‘the 
altar” is so little thought of that the officiating 
clergyman stands at either end of the room 
where the light happens to be best. It would 
be difficult to find a more exquisite retreat 
for study, and it is probable the teaching is 
very good. Dr. Reinhold Rost, of Jena, has 
recently been appointed Oriental lecturer and 
teacher of Sanscrit. But the teaching is not 
only linguistic or theological. What was once 
the crypt is now a large room where the stu- 
dents are carefully taught carpentering, etc., 
so that they may help the natives, or, on a 
pinch, build their own houses. Nay, more, 
each student is taught something of medicine, 
and must serve a year as an attendant in the 
neighboring hospital. It is to be hoped that 
these various accomplishments will not bring 
them to grief, as they did the poor missionary 
in New Zealand who was eaten the other day, 
out of sheer admiration for his talents—the be- 
lief of that region being, that he who eats a 
man appropriates his qualities. It certainly 
was pleasant to see these young gentlemen ac- 
quiring such serviceable arts on a spot once de- 
voted to penances. On the inside facings of 
what may be called the cloisters, the names of 
the students are inscribed opposite the doors of 
their dormitories, as they leave, with the coun- 
try whither they have gone; and under the lit- 
tle chapel is a crypt where tablets are raised to 
all graduates who have died. ‘There is a very 
fine room which is at once a library, a museum, 
and, to some extent, a picture-gallery. In it 
there is the only authentic portrait of Arch- 
bishop Laud—a fat-faced fanatic he was, too— 
and, at the other end, the portrait of the patri- 


arch of Hindu missions, whose face expresses | 


the beauty of his life and of his poetry—Bishop 
Heber. There is a pleasant picture of Greg- 
ory the Great, admiring the fair-haired chil- 
dren about to be sold in the market-place at 
Rome—the Angli who so reminded him of An- 
geli that he established this English mission, 
which is now engaged in multiplying itself in 
all parts of the world. The pictures of life in 
foreign parts seemed to me too pleasant to be 
true, and I could not help thinking of the se- 
ductive illustrations in the French papers, put 
forth when it was desired to attract soldiers for 
the late invasion of Mexico. The young mis- 
sionaries will find something other than pictur- 
esque converts eager for baptism. A less pleas- 
ing, but probably truer, story is presented by 
the collection of ugly idols and horrible weap- 
ons on the shelves of the museum, returned by 
missionaries from various lands. On the whole, 
the impression one receives from the college is 
pleasant. The young men I saw were fine- 
looking, and I can only hope they will depend 
for their success upon the spirit of Heber and 
their ability to help and heal, rather than on 
the English gun-boats, for whose last furious 
propagation of the Gospel in Chiua England 
has just had to apologize. 

Canterbury rejoices in a pleasant little park, 
which surrounds a mound called Dane John, 
generally regarded as the old fortress from 
which the Danes besieged the city. I went 
there to call upon the most learned antiquarian 
of Canterbury, Mr, John Brent, who resides 
where his ancestors did six hundred years ago, 
and, like several of them, is connected with the 
civic government. It used to be a place where 
heretics and witches were burned among ap- 
propriate barbarian remains. These have now 
disappeared, and the beautiful lawn, bordered 
with quick-thorn, is ornamented with a sun-dial 
on a pillar, with sculptured ‘*Seasons” —the 
work of Weekes, who was a native of Canter- 
bury—a fountain with basin covered with mer- 
men and dolphins, and a Russian gun captured 
at Sebastopol. Considerable numbers of cop- 
per weapons (‘‘celts”), and some Roman re- 
mains, have been found here. he spot has 
witnessed scenes as terrible as any in this part 
of the country; nor need one go back as far as 
the martyrdom of Alfege or Mildred to find 
them. It is odd to find in the old city records 
such quiet and brief mention of events which 
shook the kingdom: e. g.—‘¢1449. Citizens 
take Blucherd, a hermit, and head of an in- 
sulrection, His head was placed over’ the 
Westgate.” ‘*1585. Pay 14s. 8d. for bringing 
a heretic from London. For a load of wood to 
burn him, 2s. ; for gunpowder, 1d.; for a stake 
and staple, 3d.” ‘1550. Paid 28s. for the 
burning of Arden, and for the execution of 
Bradshaw.” ‘1660. Arrival of Charles II. 
Several witches executed.” 

Through the city records we get peeps into 
several quaint old customs. Thus between 
1273 and 1836 we find that the corporation 
were always assembled by the sound of a horn, 
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which is a plain importation from Germany, 
where the watchmen still use the horn in many 
places. Here are some curious entries: 1434, 
The city gives a present to the Romish cardinal, 
passing through on his road to France, of two 
dozen capons, value £1 4s, 8d.—1445. The 
Queen of King Henry VI., being at her devo- 
tions at the tomb of the Martyr, is received by 
the bailiffs at the hall in the Blean, at Harble- 
down, and by them is presented with a gift of 
£21.—1494. The corporation presents a purse 
of gold to Lady Elizabeth, wife of Henry VII. 
—1502. Jeremy Oxenbregge, the first person 
who obtained the freedom of the city by ap- 
prenticeship.—1516. A payment of 4s, for “one 
gallon of ypocras,” given to the Embassador 
who brings over the Cardinal’s hat from Rome 
for Wolsey.—1520. Henry VIII., Charles V., 
and Cardinal Wolsey are entertained by the 
Archbishop. All the city officers have new 
gaberdincs on the occasion. A ducking-stool* 
is provided. A post is set up before the Court 
Hail to hang up letters referring to the board 
and lodging of pilgrims.—1536. No person al- 
lowed to sell less than six eggs for a penny, on 
pain of 12d.—1539. The Grand Jury present 
W. Sandford, parson of St. Peter’s, for mali- 


ciously tolling the aive-bell after even-song, 


with a view to set up the Pope again.—1556, 
The Mayor is to provide for his wife, yearly, 
before Christmas, one scarlet gown and bonnet 
of velvet, under penalty of £10.—1558. Queen 
Mary arrives, and is presented by the corpora- 
tion with twenty angels (£10).—1564, As many 
of the inhabitants as the Mayor shall think fit 
shall keep one armed pike, to be used in time 
of need.—1570. Assizes held in Canterbury. 
The Grand Jury present that they know of no 
one but behaveth himself according to the 
Queen’s proceeding in that behalf, saving that 
within the cathedral and cloisters, during ser- 
inon time, there are divers that walk and keep 
prattle and talk there to the offense of good 
people. 

There is a little museum here whose curiosi- 


* The ducking-stool was provided exclusively for 
noisy or scolding women. It remained until the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth ceutury, when it was abolished, 
probably through the occasional drowuings or deaths 
resniting from it, (Though I see from the Sing Sing 
reports that it snrvives in another form in New York.) 
It was a seat depending from a cross-tree over a pool 
or water-trough, into which the patient was let down 
thrice. Cole, the antiqnary, writing in 1789, says: 
“In my time, when I was a boy, and lived with my 
grandfather iu the great corner honse at the bridge- 
foot, next to Magdalen College, Cambridge, and re- 
built since by my uncle, Joseph Cock, I remember to 
have seeu a woman dncked for scolding. The chair 
hung by a pulley fastened to a beam about the middle 
of the bridge; and the woman having been fastened 
iu the chair, she was let under water three times suc- 
cessively, and then takeu out. The bridge was then 
of timber, before the present stone bridge of one arch 
was built. The ducking-stool was constantly hang- 
ing in its place, and on the back panel of it was an 
engraving representing devils laying hold of scolds, 
Some time after a new chair was erected in the place 


ties present a singular illustration of the ten- 
dencies which the English have had, up to this 
generation, to explore all countries more than 
their own. ‘There were hardly twenty antiqui- 
ties from the locality of Canterbury, and not a 
great many from other parts of England, where- 
as the red Indian and Oriental specimens were 
numerous. The latter were chiefly contributed 
by the late ‘‘ Viscount Strangford,” according 
to their labels; though whether by the cele- 
brated poet, diplomatist, antiquarian, and schol- 
ar—a descendant, too, of the Sidneys—who died 
in 1855, or by his son, who died a year ago, I 
could not tell. This last viscount, though a 
young man, was the finest English Oriental 
scholar. So rich and vast were his stores of 
information concerning Hindostan, Persia, Chi- 
na, and Japan, that when he died so prema~ 
turely those who knew him felt as if some ship 
freighted with incomparable treasures had sunk. 
His studies of Oriental poetry led him to take 
a deep interest in Walt Whitman, whose writ- 
ings he conceived to resemble them; and of the 
many papers he wrote for the Pall Afall Ga- 
zette, one or two were on Whitman. I had 
the pleasure of conversing with him occasion- 
ally, and was struck with the fact that his recog- 
nition of the tendencies of Occidental thought 
was almost as acute as his knowledge of those 
of the Hast. It is probable that he was inter- 
ested to add to the Canterbury collection which 
his father began. The most interesting British 
feature of the museum is a collection of ancient 
Saxon ornaments—highly ornamented hair-pins 
and rings—which testified that our barbarian 
foremothers were not very unlike the Girl of 
the Period in the present day in their love of 
fine things. The collection contained some 
sham antiques, bronzes, etc., made by Flemish 
and French artists to sell as works of ancient 
art. That trade paid the rascals so well that 
they took rope enough to hang themselves. 
There was hardly a museum in Europe which 
was not cheated; and the vigilance became so 
universal that the trade died out. But it is 
wonderful how much genius was employed to 
make these things, which are not only often in- 
trinsically beautiful, hut made to look old or 
broken so ingenionsly that their frandulent 
character could only have been discovered, one 
would say, by tracking their evidences. The 
disposition to discover false fossils, when the 
bone caves began to be found, became so con- 
tagious among working-men that all geological 
diggings have now to be carried on under the 
eyes of men of science, lest some fellow should 
for a shilling alter the cosmogonies, and bring 
on new battles between Faith and Science. 

I found, also, in the Canterbury Museum a 
curious picture and account of the Biddenden 
Sisters, who were the most famous twins before 
Chang and Eng. The account relates that they 
were named Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst, and 
were born joined together by the hips and 


of the old one, having the same device carved on it, | Shoulders, a.p. 1100, at Biddenden, Kent Coun- 


aud well painted and oruamented.” 


|ty. They were called ‘The Biddenden Maids.” 
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They lived together thirty-four years, when one 
of them died. ‘The surviving sister was ad- 
vised to be scvered from the dead body; but 
she said, ‘‘As we came together, we will also 
go together,” and so she died six hours after 
her sister. By their will they bequeathed to 
the church-wardens of the parish of Biddenden, 
and their successors, forever, certain pieces or 
parcels of land in the same parish, twenty acres 
in extent, for the poor. In accordance with 
this bequest, there are still made annually a 
large number of loaves of bread which are 
distributed on Haster-Sunday in that parish. 
Each of these loaves—of which I saw one in 
the museum—bears the print of the twin. sis- 
ters, : 

As the time for the enthronement of the new 
archbishop drew near there were increased signs 
of the same in the streets. The clergy began 
to pour into our hotel with their wives and 
danghters. There was the evening before a 
number of gentlemen belonging to the city who 
also met there to consult concerning the arrange- 
ments and prospects of the forthcoming day. 
Each of them assisted his meditations with a 
glass of hot spirits and a pipe or cigar, ‘‘liquor- 
ing up” being a normal part of all such meetings 
in England. When the American clergymen 
came to England at the time of the formation 
of the Evangelical Alliance, they were, I have 
been told, so scandalized by the large quantities 
of wine provided at every dinner-table that some 


of them could hardly eat, and broke out with 
protests. How speechless must have been their 
horror to find the occasional decanter provided 
even in the vestries of churches! But the En- 
glish and Scotch parson interprets the motto ¢ 
vino veritas literally, though not often excessive- 
ly, and the layman follows hisexample. Next 
day I saw several of the jolly folk who had told 


\ good stories, especially about the clergy, over 


their toddy, engaged in the solemn functions of 
the enthronement. On the morning of the great 
, day special trains came pouring in their clerical 
contributions until hotels and streets were fairly 
filled. Our hotel at breakfast time was a sight. 
, All Parsondom and its wife were present, And, 
|if the truth must be told, there is hardly any 
class in England which could furnish the Sat- 
urday Review with better sitters for the Girl of 
the Period than that of the wives of the youn- 
ger English clergy. That girl with a very low 
body and big chignon is almost certain to be the 
rector’s or curate’s wife. The young graduate 
of Oxford or Cambridge, who has been pre- 
sented with a good living in some country par- 
ish or village, attracts the young daughter of the 
wealthy squire—or even nobleman, it may be— 
' by his superiority, both in scholarship and fam- 
\ily, to other young men in the neighborhood. 
'On his part he wishes to have a merry help- 
'mate to make him forget his cares. And the 
result is that any ecclesiastical occasion like 
this brings ladies together, as in our break- 
fast-room, with all the gay plumage and mirth- 
ful chatter of a flock of birds in spring. So 
the young clergyman who, as I happen to 
know, wrote those famous papers about wo- 
men in the Saturday Review (erroneously as- 
cribed by some to Mrs. Linton), had probably 
only to look around him for his originals. It 
will not be wondered at, therefore, that when 
| the cathedral doors were opened the building 
| immediately swarmed, with these magnificently 
dressed ladics. | Had’ it been an opera the ap- 
pearance of the ladies; except for their bon- 
nets, could hardly have been different. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury——Charles 
Thomas Longley—who died in the autumn of 
1868, in his 75th year, was the son of the Re- 
corder of Rochester, and had reached the sum- 
mit of ceclesiastical preferment by adhering to 
the beaten path of service to the Church. From 
Westminster School to Christchurch College, 
Oxford; thence to the curacy of Cowley; on 
to the rectory of West Tytherly; thence to 
the head-mastership of Harrow; and next, 
| through the Episcopal chairs of Ripon, Dur- 

ham, and York, to Canterbury, where he ar- 
rives in his 68th year. He was a man of the 
middle path; neither High-Church nor Low- 
Church; without eccentricities, without immo- 
bility; of no marked ability; without notable 
defects; not pliant, not stubborn. He was 
/meant to do for the Church what Palmerston, 
who appointed him, was doing in the govern- 
ment—hold all parties together, and keep off 
the inevitable deluge as long as possible. This 
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he did; and perhaps I should award him some 
marked ability for his success. ‘There never 
was a man whose success was more the result 
of the commonest faculties perfectly utilized 
than Lord Palmerston’s ; and, similarly, though 
Dr. Longley had only the most ordinary gifts, 
his complete use of them availed for his task 
better than genius. IIc was Primate of all En- 
gland; Visitor of All Souls and Merton col- 
leges, Oxford ; of Harrow School, Dulwich Col- 
lege, King’s College, London; Visitor and 
Elector of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury; 
Patron of King’s College, Nova Scotia; Gov- 
ernor of the Charter-house ; and principal trustee 
of the British Museum. Besides the enor- 
mous patronage implied in these offices, he 
owned the patronage of 177 clergymen’s liv- 
ings. ‘The see of Canterbury itself brings an 
annual income to the archbishop of £15,000.* 
With all this, he died almost without enemies 
in any division of the Church. In one respect 
he made an advance step—one in which the 
sympathy of all parties in the Church would in- 
deed have to go with him, but nevertheless one 
implying an utter absence from his heart of all 
those conventional ideas of archiepiscopal dig- 
nity which had for so many years rendered his 
office barren. Up to his time it had been the 
custom, not often departed from, for bishops, 
much more archbishops, to leave parish work 
to their subordinates; but three years ago Dr. 
Longley personally addressed the working-men 
assembled at the Northgate in Canterbury. In 
a discourse preached in the Cathedral after the 
Arehbishop’s death, Dean Alford said his con- 
gregation on that occasion little knew what it 
had cost the aged prelate to appear among 
them. ‘It did not consist,” he said, ‘in the 
physical effort, though that was great, and cer- 
tainly not in the words which came warm from 
eee 

* The value of the principal sees in Great Britain 
is as follows: Canterbury, £15,000 a year; York, 
£10,000; London, £10,000; Durham, £8000: Winches- 
ter, £7000; Ely, £5000. These are the salaries of the 


bishops. The other bishoprics are worth £4500 and 
£5000 per annum. 


his heart; but that which deserved especial 
honor was the breaking through the iron fet- 
ters of conventional precedent, and doing that 
which was not expected of an archbishop in 
fashionable society, but which was the chief 
duty of a pastor in the eyes of the Shepherd 
of Souls.” For many generations those work- 
ing-men have helped to give the archbishop his 
seventy-five thousand golden dollars per an- 
num. “When one looks upon the history of 
bishops there arises a vagne impression that 
these shepherds have Bibles in which a cer- 
tain admonition reads, ‘Feed on my sheep.” 
But if it is pleasant to hear of an archbishop 
addressing the working-men, in the sweat of 
whose brows he enjoys his palace, it is a re- 
ligious landmark that he could, in the year of 
Christ 1868, be seriously, and not at all iron- 
ically, praised for it! It is now nearly thirteen 
centuries since England became a Christian 
state—naming its first church after a saint who 
divided his cloak with a beggar—and with all 
these ages of faith thus far we have got—an 
archbishop is awarded “especial honor” for pub- 
licly exhorting laboring men and women! That 
is archiepiscopal heroism in the noon of the 
nineteenth century ! 

There was something touching in the long 
efforts of the old man to assuage the troubled 
waters of his Church to-day with the oil of a 
past generation. But though he could not eon- 
ceive the forces at work in the Colenso or Mack- 
onochie controversies, his eyes perceived with 
increasing clearness, as his end drew near, that 
the Church must do more for the poor; so, as 
nearly as an archbishop could, he washed their 
fect in the presence of his clergy. Nay, it is 
much also that he requested, when dying, that 
his funeral should be ‘without ostentation,” 
just before he uttered his last words, which 
were the Gloria in Excelsis. On a November 
afternoon four bishops and many deans and no- 
blemen gathered around his plain oak coffin in 
his palace at Addington. It bore only a sim- 
ple cross of raised oak, and the inscription ; 
‘Charles Thomas Longley —born July 28, 
1794; died October 27, 1868.” There were no 
trappings of any kind; but there were violets, 
roses, and some white blossoms upon it. The 
coffin was borne across the lawn and through 
the field by his own servants to the church, the 
procession following on foot. They were great 
people following the Primate of all England to 
his final rest; ‘and they followed him through 
heather and ferns—a little wood just tinted with 
the smile of autumnal change—through a wick- 
et gate—across a park carpeted with eddying 
leaves—through a kitchen-garden lined with 
violets—across a little church-yard, into a tiny 
church. Few could enter to hear the burial- 
service read by the country rector, but a large 
number awaited under an old yew-tree, then 
followed to the grave, where he was laid by the 
side of his daughter, since whose death, the 
year before, the old man had steadily declined. 
There were certain touches about the scene 
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whose beauty could best be seen against the 
back-ground furnished by the tombs of a long 
line of cardinals and archbishops in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

But who was to be the next archbishop? 
From the lowest hodman tothe primate, nobody 
in England can fall at any post but enough start 
forward to step into his shoes. The appoint- 
ment of the next archbishop rested with Mr. 
Disraeli; but the critical state of Church par- 
ties, added to the knowledge that Disraeli is 
full of surprises, led to great anxiety among 
Churchmen. It was hopeless for him to try 
and please both Low and High Church parties. 
As for the Broad-Church, they are confirmed 
optimists in such things, and will stand any 
thing, in their certainty that the stars in their 
courses are fighting for their cause. Mr, Dis- 
raeli chose the man whose appointment was 
most certain to be popular in London; the 
man to appoint whom meant an abyss never 
again to be bridged between him and the High- 
Church. Dr, Archibald Campbell Tait had, as 
Bishop of London, exceeded all other bishops in 
his unconventional and practical labors. He 
had visited cholera patients in hospitals with 
his wife; he had done much toward the raising 
of the million pounds in ten years to supply 
church accommodation to the poor, known as 
“‘the Bishop of London’s Fund.” No bishop 
had ever preached so much—and few so well— 
to the people. He was born in Edinburgh 
(1811), and went to Oxford with a good train- 
ing in the Scotch schools; he had fought Dr. 
Newman successfully off of the position he had 
taken in Tract No. 90, that the Thirty-nine 
Articles could be honestly subscribed by Roman 
Catholics; he had sneceeded Dr. Arnold at Rug- 
by; had been dean of the very ‘‘ Low” cathedral 
at Carlisle; had written articles for the Hdin- 
burgh and North British Reviews ; and was alto- 
gether as objectionable a man to the Ritualists as 
could have been chosen. ‘The fact that he was a 
Scotchman was in itself startling. This was so 
novel that the newspapers fished up from re- 
mote antiquity an old versified prophecy that 
when a Scotchman should be Archbishop of 
Canterbury men would burrow underground— 
a prophecy which the Underground Railway ful- 
fills. Dry. Tait’s preaching always drew crowds 
to St. Paul’s, where I have several times heard 
him. While he was not eloquent, his sermons 
were always interesting and simple, and they 
were uttered in a good round voice which all 
could hear, He is a somewhat peculiar man in 


appearance. His hair is brown, his face fair and | 


beardless as a boy’s; and thongh he is some- 
what wrinkled, his mouth has a youthful ex- 
pression. He has an almost studied plainness 
—not to say bluntness—of manner, though em- 
inently genial. In his Church politics he is a 
Low-Churchman, with a friendly leaning to- 
ward the Broad-Churchmen. The fact that 
an Archbishop of Canterbury should be person- 
ally intimate with such men as Stanley, Man- 
rice, Alford, and Kingsley, is one too pregnant 
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with significance to be overlooked by any party 
in the Church. The fact that the oldest and 
most authoritative see in England had steadily 
set its face toward the Broad-Church was so 
certain to alarm the other parties, that the lib- 
eral clergy were resolved to celebrate Dr. Tait’s 
enthronement with an unusual strictness of ob- 
servance of the ancient forms and customs, 
though they found the machinery therefor some- 
what rusty. They sneceeded so far as to bring 
out in very startling distinctness the distance 
England has traveled from the era when the 
throne of Canterbury meant something, and the 
impossibility of piecing up a bona side archbish- 
| op, in the old sense, in this age. 

Soon after ten o’clock the gates were opened, 
and we all rushed in—not in a very orderly 
style—to get the best seats. In a very short 
time there was no unoccupied seat in the vast 
building,* save those reserved for the clergy. 
I was fortunate enough to get a seat in the 
choir immediately opposite the throne, and 
within sight of the old chair of Augustine. We 
had nearly two hours to wait before the cere- 
monies should begin. And there were things 
|enough to employ one’s thoughts. Far away, 
stacked in a dusty corner, were old worn out 
pulpits and stools and benches for knces. What 
| voices had proceeded from those desks when 
their crimson was yet fresh? What were the 
thonghts of those who listened from the now 
disarrayed seats, or what aspirations in the 
hearts of those who knelt? Their human spirits 
|seemed to say through the silence: ‘‘ A little 


* The following are the dimensions of each portion 
of the Cathedral, with the year to which each in its 


present condition belongs: 
Length. Breadth. Height. 


Feet. Feet. Feet. 
INGRYE UO), CegseBnesh o cpoeene OM case Webooas etl 
Choir (1174) including aisles.. 150.... 40.... TL 
Transepts—(1174) eastern .... see LDS 
ae 1379) western.... ane sees 
OpMeaes Bi con0 i! 


Chapter-house (1420) 
The cloisters are 134 feet square; the central tower, 
934 feet high, 34 feet diameter; the western towers, 
| 130 feet high. 
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while and your voices too shall be hushed.” 
Time 
‘will Jeave no more 

Of things to come than of the things before.” 

The beautiful windows clothed the throng in 
varied and gentle hues. When Henry VIII. 
cleared the Cathedral of other traces of Becket 
he had not the heart to break the windows which 
representcd him; but Cromwell’s men had no 
such scruple; they smashed whatever their 
pikes could reach. Nevertheless, many bits of 
the old glass were found and pieced together 
as neatly as possible. There was one old win- 
dow where a green devil was very conspicuous, 
though his long tail had been abbreviated by 
Pnritanic violence. Near him were two saints 
holding up what seems at first to be a bag of 
money, but on closer inspection proves to be a 
sheet full of the heads of saints, who are being 
borne aloft, while beneath them yellow and blue 
sinners are being thrust by the green devil into 
a monstrous animal mouth—the mouth of hell. 
I found more entertainment in examining the 
oldest window, thrcngh which is distributed 
the fragments of Becket, whom I found great 
difficulty in putting together again. His face 
was discernible, but one of his legs seemed to 
be doing service as a horse’s tail. 

The waiting crowd begin to give signs of 
their respective sensations and objects. There 
is the London Idlustrated News man making 
his sketches, and the reporters generally hard 
at their notes. Two of them are conversing 
about the admirable statues far away, near the 
roof; the statues presently move and whisper 
to each other, and the architectural criticisms 
are revised. <A stranger asked his neighbor, 
“What are the Archbishop’s opinions?” The 
questioned man looked astonished, as if he had 
been asked what was the color of a triangle. 
“Of course,” he replied, ‘‘as an archbishop he 
must represent all parties.” Here a third put 
in—‘“‘It would be rather a row, J think, if the 
Archbishop should come out with some new 
views. Think of Colenso being Primate of 
all England! By Jove, Bill, that’s an idea! 
When they make me Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, I shall rise up in that throne, as soon as 
the ceremony is over, and announce that I have 
come to the conclusion that there is no God, 
and that none but atheists shall have any of 
my patronage.” The fellow and his comrade 
put their faces down, red with laughter; but I 
remember that their responses were particular- 
ly vigorous when the services began. The gen- 
eral whispering was like the gentle roar of wind 
through a pine forest. : 

At last the first faint sound of distant sing- 
ing is heard. A deep breath of silence falls 
softly over all. From far outside the Cathedral, 
floating in as on sinking and falling waves, come 
the voices of the little boy-choristers, chanting 
the Gregorian chant by which Augustine and 
his monks first marched from the sea-shore to 
this spot in the far centuries back. It seemed 
almost a ghostly procession of ages, marching 


on through darkness and light, through danger 
and victory, the aged sinking in the rear, the 
young taking up the burden and the song. 
Nearcr and nearer they come; the vague tones 
gather to words: 

‘Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither slum- 
ber nor sleep. 

“The Lord himself is thy keeper; the Lord is thy 
defense upon thy right hand; 

“So that the sun shall not burn thee by day, neither 
the moon by night. 

“The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil; yea, 
it is even he that shall keep thy soul. 

“The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in, from this time forth for evermore.” 


It were impossible to describe the effect of 
these notes of the yet invisible choir, The or- 
gan was yet silent, the throng breathless; only 
these tender voices, subtly pervading the air, 
sweetly blending with the hues of flaming win- 
dows, descending upon all hearts, and stirring 
the fountain of painless tears. Might it only 
never end, but go on with the blessed monoto- 
ny of the sky! As it approaches, it scems to 
have touched the organ also, and, Memnon-like, 
there steal from its invisible recess responsive 
notes of exceeding softness. And at last the 
hither end of the procession enters the choir— 
and, alas! the spell is broken. ‘The first thing 
seen is the ancient city macc, the manifest fel- 
low, with its gilt and jewels, of that which 
Cromwell called a ‘‘bauble;” then the Mayor, 
with his huge gold chain, suggesting a cost of five 
hundred pounds; then legal functionaries with 
their gaudy crimson robes and hideous wigs 
and queues, just as one sees them in a masquer- 
ade; then curious official§in ermines and gar- 
ter collars, glorified beadles come for the nonce 
out of their old wardrobes, where they have 
been sleeping since the last enthronement. At 
length flutters among the ribbons and stretch- 
ings of necks annonnce that one end of the 
Bench has been caught sight of; and sure 
enough there steps in the entirely magnificent 
Bishop of Oxford, a steeple in canonicals, whose 
stately ecclesiastical movement would hardly 
tell that he bears the name of Wilberforce. 
“How handsome he is!” suggests an enthusi- 
astic lady near me. And, indeed, so far as a 
proud bishop can be, he is; but my own eyes 
find increasing pleasure in following the gray- 
haired line behind him—the bishops of Lon- 
don, Ely, Peterborough, Hereford, St. David's, 
and Honolulu—until they rest at last upon the 
best face of them all—that of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

‘Dr. Tait looks very uncomfortable,” was 
the comment of several. He did; and well he 
might, It were hard to imagine a severer or- 
deal for a plain, simple man. He has on a 
gown whose train stretches several yards be- 
hind him, Two young men in the finest even- 
ing dress, with rosettes stuck in their coats— 
looking as if they had just popped out of a ball- 
room—walked behind him, holding up the train. 
The Archbishop, generally tall and erect, is now 
bent; his face is pale, his step nervous; and J 
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felt assured that if he had obeyed his instincts 
he would have made the fops go about their 
business, and take the gown and train with 
them, But if that train should be omitted, 
some part of the cathedral estates might go 
with it. There are men in England who have 
to cut up various unseemly antics, at their silly 
ancestors’ graves, every year, in order to hold 
on to their estates; and the revenues of Can- 
terbury follow on the fulfillment of certain 
forms and conditions, which once seemed vital, 
albeit very frivolous now, if taken apart from 
their value in pounds, 

And now the clergy file in to their seats, 
where they form a parterre of not unpleasing 
colors. ‘They are all clothed in white, and 
each wears, falling on his shoulders, the hood, 
whose lining, denoting by its color the college 
where he graduated, is turned ont. The Ox- 
ford M.A. hood is deep red; Cambridge is 
white and black; Dublin, blue; and there are 
many shades denoting M.A.’s, Fellows, and 
other university positions and degrees. Among 
any large number of Englishmen there will al- 
ways be some odd characters. A smile passed 
over every face when, after all had been seated, 
a tall clergyman, evidently ‘‘ from the country,” 
entered in his ordinary dress and strolled up 
and down for some time, vainly seeking a seat. 
He must have been near seven feet in height, 
and was slender as a pole; his face was young 
and queer, his coat seedy, and he bore in his 
hand a strange portmantean, nearly a yard 
long. He seemed so likely to produce a mer- 
riment like that of the dog on the Derby race- 


course when all have left it, that the beadles | 


were compelled to secure him a seat. But no 
sooner had his case*been settled than a suc- 
cessor appeared in the shape of a dwarfish little 
vicar with a huge wife, whose antediluvian bon- 
net and rustic finery came near producing an 
explosion among her aristocratic sisters, The 
clergy were more generally bearded than the 
laynien, though it is hardly twenty-five years 
since a beard was regarded in England as the 
sign either of a fast man or a socialist. 

At length all wandering thoughts are re- 
called: the Hallelujah Chorus breaks with its 
Atlantic roll over us. One could hardly help 


pitying the poor choristers who, for the first | 


time in their lives, had to sing under such ex- 
citing circumstances. ‘Their little faces were 
flushed, their eyes shone, and the leader of the 
tenors had at last to leave with his nose bleed- 
ing. When the chorus was ended Dean AI- 
ford read the morning service in a sonorous 
voice which all could hear, and with an expres- 
sion that all could feel. When it was finished 
the Archbishop was led by the Dean and Vice- 
Dean to the throne, which consisted of a seat 
arranged something like a small private box at 
a theatre, with a roof with Gothic turrets, rising 
to aspire. A civil officer, an auditor, with an 
aggressive wig, was most prominent next to 
the Archbishop: he listened to the mandate 
for enthronement, and gave orders that it should 


proceed. The Archdeacon could not attend 
on account of cxtreme age, so his proxy stepped 
forward and repeated in a distinct voice the 
form of induction ; 

“J, Harrison, acting as proxy for James Croft, Mas- 
ter of Arts, Archdeacon of Canterbury, do induct, in- 
stall, and enthrone you, the most reverend father in 
God, Archibald Campbell Tait, Doctor in Civil Law, 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, into the archbishop- 
ric and archiepiscopal diguity of the see of Cantcr- 
bury, into the real, actnal, and corporal possession of 
the same, with ali and singular the rights, dignities, 
houors, pre-emiueuces, and appurtenances thereof ; 
and the Lord preserve your going out and yonr com- 
ing in, from this time forth forevermore. Amen,” 

The Archbishop, evidently affected, arose 
and bowed silently. ‘Then the Benedicite was 
sung, and the morning service proceeded with. 
But Dr, Tait was as yet only Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; to become Primate of all England 
he must leave that fine throne of white and red, 
and pass to another. This other is a cold hard 
stone chair, made of three or four unadorned 
blocks, once white, but now stained dark with 
age. That is the real cathedral after all; for 
eathedra means a seat, That old stone chair 
is the seat from which Augustine and Becket 
gave laws to England. There were ages when 
the path to it was liable to be marked by such 
pools of blood as once stained the floor, over 
which Dr, Tait now passes with no greater 
trouble than the train and the young men in 
evening dress. A number of the most yenera- 
ble prelates accompanied, him to this hard and 
dismal seat, which represented supremacy over 
them all; and the same form of induction was 
used, except that the word ‘ metropolitical” 
was substituted for ‘‘archiepiscopal.” After- 
ward he was conducted | to the Dean’s stall, 
where he remained while the Te Deum was 
sung, and the Dean said the ‘‘suffrages,” to 
which the choir chanted the responses : 

*O Lord, save Thy Servant onr Bishop, 

Ans. Who pntteth his trust in Thee. 
Send him help from Thy Holy Place, 
And evermore mightily defend him. 
Let the euemy have no advantage against him, 
Ans. Nor the wicked approach to burt him. 
Be unto him, O Lord, a strong tower, 
From the face of the euemy. 
O Lord, hear our prayer, 
Ans, And let our cry come unto Thee." 

At the conclusion of the suffrages a prayer 
was offered up by the Dean. 

The procession of dignitaries, clergymen, and 
officials then left the Cathedral for the Chapter- 
house, where the Archdeacon placed the Arch- 
bishop in the chief seat, and said: 

“T, Harrison, acting as proxy for James Croft, Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, assign and appoint this seat to 
yon as Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

The Archdeacon then administered the fol- 
lowing affirmation : 

“My Lord Archbishop,—You declare that you will 
maintain the rights and liberties of this church, and 
will observe the approved cnstoms thereof, and, as 
far as it concerns your Grace, will canse the same to 
be observed by others, so far as such cnstoms are not 
repugnant to God’s Word, the laws, statutes, provi- 
sions, and ordinances of the realm, or to her Majesty’s 
prerogatives, and not otherwise.” 


Ans. 


Ans, 
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The Archbishop having said, dryly, ‘‘ I so de- 
clare,” the Archdeacon said : 

‘tT, Harrison, acting as proxy for James Croft, Arch- 
deacon and Canou of this church, do promise to pay 
canonical obedience to your Grace, Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as my diocesan aud archbishop.” 

Then the dean, the canons, the honorary 
canons, the six preachers, the schoolmasters, 
the auditor, the minor canons, the grammar 
master of the choristers, the surveyor, the or- 
ganist, and lay clerks promised canonical obe- 
dience in like manner. After which the as- 
sembly was dismissed by the Dean; and after- 
ward, in the audit room, an act of the proceed- 
ings was produced and signed, in the presence 
of, and attested by, a notary public. 

When one reflects upon what that stone ca- 
thedra meant in times past, upon what grandeur 
and incense and genuflections this old building 
had witnessed on great occasions in the past, 
upon the tremendous power which once weight- 
ed the words ‘‘ dignities, honors, pre -emi- 
nences” for Englishmen, it were about as: 
hard to gather up again from these simple 
and almost bald forms a genuine Archbishop 
of Canterbury as to piece together again St. 
Thomas a Becket as scattered through yon 
Cromwell-smashed window. 

Augustine’s throne is now no throne at all. 
No layman in Great Britain would alter any 
transaction to the extent of sixpence in conse- 
quence of any order from it. The legal title 
remains; the moral title is gone. ‘The English 
Church received the vast revenues in a day 
when it could fulfill the moral conditions they 
represented. Those possessions were accumu- 
lated from the hard earnings of generations of 
toiling men and women, who lavished them 
frecly as a means of salvation for themselves 
and their children, through masses, interces- 
sions, prayers; or to build and preserve gor- 
geous shrines, now vanished, at which their 
physical diseases, as well as their sins, might 
be healed. The ancient archbishop was made 
rich because he was a representative of God in 
England, on whose words eternal life and death 
depended. The whole was a contribntion, not 
to Dr. Tait, but to God. By what right do 
men enjoy these things who despise the super- 
stitions from which they are derived? Surely 
justice would devote every endowment of Cath- 
olic times to objects in which people believe 
now as implicitly as they once did in the shrine 
of Becket. ‘To the people, now, schools, hospi- 
tals, and all institutions of charity and human- 
ity are the only shrines at which they hope to 
be healed. 

About the same time that Dr. Tait (and 
a kindher man never sat there) entered on 
his throne and his £15,000 income, Catherine 
Spence was found starved to death in London, 
and by her side a tract, ‘On the Goodness of 
God!” 

I left Canterbury more than ever convinced 
that an English cathedral can be little more 
than a vast pile of marl or lime in the centre of | 


a barren field. The best feature of the case is 
that the ablest men in the Church recognize the 
fact perfectly well. Ata luncheon after the en- 
thronement, given by Dean Alford, the new 
Archbishop made a speech, in which he spoke 
with much feeling of the earnestness and life 
which remained in the Church of England, and 
the good it could still hope to achieve; but he 
passed over in silence the conventional tributes 
to ‘our noble cathedrals,” and the like. When 
that was over, a considerable number of the 
clergy visited old St. Martin’s Church. There 
I saw Dr. Stanley and others gazing upon the 
beautiful window which represented the prince- 
ly saint, on his richly caparisoned steed, divid- 
ing with his sword his splendid cloak, that he 
might bestow the half of it on the naked beggar 
kneeling near his horse’s head ; and I fancy that 
it must have inspired in some of them the hope 
of a time when the Church of England would 
be great enough to give at least so niuch of its 
magnificent vesture to the intellectually, spirit- 
ually, and physically starving. 


THE DAISIES. . 


Wuen the good year is old, 
And somewhat weary, 

Yet has enough of gold 
To keep him cheery— 

When earth, clad in her best, 
Sits by her neighbor 

The sun, and has a rest 
From summer labor— 

When prudent skies array 
The world in hazes, 

There comes the holiday 
Of all the daisies. 


They are the folk that won 
September's grades, 

And charmed the jovial sun 
With their bright faces. 

He let them linger late; 
When they grew sober 

He gave them leave to wait 
And see October; 

For all the quiet land 
(Ere days were duller) 

Would haste to make it grand 
With dear-bonght color. 


So all, in fields and towus, 
And each new-comer, 

Dressed iu old-fashioned gowns 
They wore in summer, 

Stay yet a while, behind 
Blooms that were stronger, 

And play with suu and wind 
A little longer. 

Still happy, still alert, 
Still merry-hearted— 

Dropped from September's skirt 
Wheu she departed— 


Till winter comes so near 
His shadow chills them, 
Aud they lose half the cheer 
September wills them; 

Till their old friend the sun 
Becomes forgetful, 

Aud autumn has begun 
To grow regretful ; 

Then they make haste to hide 
Their altered faces, 

And lie down side by side 
In grassy places. 
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GATHERING THE FRUIT. 


HO has not heard of Delaware peaches ? 

Ay, and tasted of their nectarine sweet- 

ness? What summer or autumn traveler, by 

railroad or steamboat, is not familiar with the 

fruit peddler’s cry, ‘‘ Here’s your nice peaches, 
Delaware peaches!” 

In the months of September and October, 
we find the beautiful fruit in almost every city, 
town, and village throughout our own country, 
and in the towns far up in Canada. In the 
confectionery and fruit stores of European cities 
this delicious fruit is offered for sale in sealed 
cans, almost as perfect in flavor as though just 
taken from the trees; and peach brandy, with 
its rich, fruity aroma, is now taking the place 
of the more expensive foreign brandies. 

Peaches grow in the Middle, Western, and 
Southern States, but attain perfection in fla- 
vor, size, and color nowhere as in the penin- 
sula composed of the Maryland counties on the 
eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay and the 
State of Delaware—a tract of land in the em- 
brace of three great bodics of salt-water, and 
consequently subject to peculiar climatic influ- 
ences. The middle and southern portions of 
this peninsula constitute the great orchard of 
this country, and may be said to supply with 
peaches the principal markets of the world, 
By reference to the map we will see that this 
favored locality is in a latitude a little higher 
than that of the fruitful land of Persia, of which 


* 


the peach is said to be a native; but the modi- 
fying influence of the Atlantic, in conjunction 
with the Delaware and Chesapeake bays, tem- 
pers the extremes of both heat and cold to such 
a degree that all semi-tropical fruits and plants 
flourish luxuriantly. Every breeze, from the 
gentle zephyr to the sea-born hurricane, is 
laden with saline particles that carry destruc- 
tion to all the pestilent insect tribes that prey 
upon the fruit and the trees, 

A general description of the peach region 
will fail to give the uninitiated a clear idea of 
the fruit, in its almost boundless profusion. 
We may see, from the highlands of the Dela- 
ware, steamer after steamer passing with their 
burden of peaches. Winding along the river 
banks, the railroad is ever noisy, during the 
season, with its long trains of peach cars, that 
keep the atmosphere redolent with fruity odors 
suggestive of the Edens whence they came. 

This is, however, but a hint of the magni- 
tude of the peach interest. ‘To realize it we 
Must see it with our own cyes, and become, as 
it were, a part of it. Therefore, declining to 
take passage in either cars or steamer, we will 
drive down in onr own carriage, so that we may 
visit those interesting portions of the country 
remote from the highways of travel. 

You are an old traveler, and therefore not 
unmindful of the comforts by the way. Hotels? 


| Yes, there are comfortable hotels in the more 
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AT THE LANDING. 


important towns throughout the district, but 
as we may not pass through the large towns we 
shall find only a few taverns, scattered here and 
there at long intervals. But we shall not want 
accommodations where the planters, and more 
important citizens, keep up the old-fashioned 
hospitality that opens the front-door to the re- 
spectable stranger, and makes him feel that he 
is welcome to the best the house affords. 

We leave the city of Wilmington enveloped 
in the smoke of her factories and machine- 
shops, take a last look at the distant blue hills 
of the Brandywine and the Delaware high- 
lands, marking the course of those rivers, and 
bowl] along the charming river road to New 
Castle—the old New Castle of the original 
Swedish settlers, that has fallen so far short of 
their expectations of a great commercial centre 
—the metropolis of the New World. Through 
the old town we pass, without stopping to ex- 
amine its venerable institutions, its court-house, 
its ancicnt church, its jail, with the whipping- 
posts lifting their cruel heads above the wall of 
the jail-yard, and proceed directly to Delaware 
City, twenty miles south of the Pennsylvania 
line. 

Here we enter the peach region, and find a 
light, loamy soil, free from field-stone and 
gravel. 

We first call at the mansion of the late Peach 
King, Major Philip Reybold. The good old 
gentleman has been gathered to his fathers, but 
his courteous son will welcome ns, and show us 
the magnificent plantation of a thousand or 
more acres, now in the highest condition of fer- 
tility, and abounding in wealth of fruits and 
grains. 

From the observatory on the mansion we 
overlook the Delaware River and the bay for 
many miles; see the old Fort Delaware, with 
its bristling guns; look across to Salem, New 


Jersey, and many other towns and villages 
along the shores. Turning from the water, 
we see, clustering around the mansion farm, the 
beautiful homes of the Major’s several sons and 
daughters, each dwelling an architectural mod- 
el, and every farm in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, symmetrically divided into fields by hand- 
some fences, and bounded by green hedges. 
Orchards of different fruits cover a large pro- 
portion of the surrounding conntry, and a vine- 
yard, not far away, is loaded with purple clus- 
ters. 

Half a century since, this whole neighbor- 
hood was an uninclosed wilderness, deemed un- 
fit for agricultural purposes. The Major pur- 
chased a large tract, at a price almost nominal, 
gathered all the laboring force he could com- 
mand, broke up the ground, fertilized it by a 
clover sward, planted peach-trees, and culti- 
vated them for a eonple of years, when they 
commenced bearing their great crops. 

The peaches Were first sent to the Philadel- 
phia market in gail-boats, but all the small 
boats that could be procured were uneqnal to 
the transportation in the second year of bear- 
ing. Steamers were chartered —others pur- 
chased; new and more distant markets were 
supplied, including New York, Albany, Boston, 
and the principal towns of New England and 
Canada, 

Yet thonsands of baskets remained unpicked 
in the orchards, The ruling price for the best, 
in the Philadelphia market, was little over a 
quarter of a dollar the basket. They became 
a drug, and at one time a cargo of eight thou- 
sand baskets could not be sold at ten cents the 
basket. Asa measure of relief the whole were 
thrown into the river. 

Proceeding to Middletown, we pass through a 
continuous orchard, or a succession of orchards 
that seem to be one vast whole, the trees evcry 
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CANNING-ROOM. 


where bending or broken with their loads of 
high-colovred fruit. Middletown is on the Del- 
aware Railroad, and is the central station in 
New Castle County. On the track there is a 
train of fifteen cars waiting for the day’s pick- 
ings. Hach car carries about five hundred 
baskets ; and although early in the morning, 
the peach teams are already coming in fron all 
directions. This fruit is destined for the New 
York and Boston markets. But a small por- 


tion of the Delaware peach crop is sent to Phil- | 


adelphia, or the inferior markets in the vicinity. 

From Middletown to Townsend, where an- 
other peach train is waiting, the whole ayail- 
able country is planted with peach-trees. The 
ordinary farm crops appear to be neglected, 


while the labor is wholly devoted to gather-_ 


ing and marketing the fruit. In the alluvial 
table-lands of this neighborhood the peach-tree 
finds all the elements for the production of fruit. 
It is new soil, and the trees are exempt from 
disease, and from such insects as render peach 
growing so precarious in other sections equally 
favored by climate. 

The orchardist is generally satisfied with a 
yield of three or four baskets of marketable 
fruit from each tree; but here the average is 
seven to eight baskets from mature trees, and 
many orchards give even more. 

The vineyards of France and the orange 
groves of Southern Italy are associated in our 
minds with pictures of natural beauty of the 
most pleasing character, and with all the ro- 
mance incident to a voluptuous climate. But 
neither vineyard nor orange grove can compare 
in grace of foliage or brilliancy of fruit with a 
Delaware peach orchard, its massed fruit in the 
last condition of maturity. And the pickers! 
It is contrast of gay colors that gives the dress 
ofthe European peasant its picturesque beauty. 
Here, in the motley crowd of peach pickers, we 
have all colors in dress, and every shade of com- 
plexion, from the Caucasian red and white to 
the African ebony. Every style of dress, from 
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fashionable garments to the simplest coverings 
of nakedness. The dress most common with 
_the men is a red flannel shirt and pantaloons 
| tied around the waist by a twine string. A 
few have hats or skull-caps, and others have no 
| head-covering but the mats of woolly hair. 
| Shoes are luxuries reserved for full-dress oc- 
casions, or only worn on week-days when the 
sand-burs are so plentiful as to render bare-feet 
walking uncomfortable. The women are attired 
in short gown and petticoat, with a bandana 
handkerchief tied about the head. 

The orchards increase in size as we proceed 
southward. Here they are composed of from 
ten thousand to one hundred thousand. trees 
each, and cover from fifty to one thousand 
acres, Parties of pickers, called ‘‘ gangs,” are 
placed in different sections of the large orchards, 
and though completely hidden from each other 
by the low branches, their whereabouts may be 
readily ascertained by the laughter and negro 
melodies that are the inseparable belongings to 
negro parties. 

By a slight detour we strike the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal, the northern outlet for 
the products of the Eastern Shore counties of 
Maryland, as well as for the farms along its 
course through Delaware. The plantations 
along the canal, and those extending several 
tiers back, are devoted to peaches. There 
is a landing on every farm, besides the public 
landings where the roads cross the canal, ‘The 
boats that carry the fruit are drawn by four 
horses or mules, and haye capacities for from 
five to seven thousand baskets. 

A boat is now taking on its freight, while 
thirty or more wagons are waiting their turns 
|to unload. The whole planked platform is 
crowded with tier upon tier of baskets and 
boxes, built up like a brick wall. An unman- 
ageable ox team, whose driver is a little too 
anxious to await his turn, has pressed close up 

to the platform. A shout intended for an- 
| other team starts this one, and it goes crash- 
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ing through the fruit, breaking and trampling 
the boxes and haskets. Here isconfusion! A 
quarrel and a free fight, settled for the moment 
by the captain calling to them to “ Quit foolin’, 
and give a han’ at the peaches.” 

All the pickers, except a few of the old wo- 
men, come down to the landing with the last 
loads, to assist in the culling and putting the 
baskets on board the boat. ‘The party here, 
consisting of over a hundred men, women, and 
children, are of the piebald order; but the 
darkey element is greatly in excess. The dark- 
eys never weary so long as there is exciting 
business on hand. ‘They are always ready for 
the “fun of the thing.” ‘Their ceaseless chat- 
ter, witty sallies, loud guffaws, and their more 
melodions camp-meeting ditties, give a liveli- 
ness to the scene quite charming to the stran- 
ger. Long before a wagon comes in sight it is 
heralded by the song of the driver, interlarded 
plentifully with ‘‘gee wo” and “Shaw buck” 
interludes, 

In the crowd of barefooted darkeys there is 
one merry fellow who prides himself upon his 
“home-made smocksins,” each composed of a 
half side of leather tied about his feet and an- 
kles with leather thongs. He is regarded with 
much favor by the ‘‘cullud ladies,” to whom 
he addresses many complimentary observations, 
set with high-sounding words. 

About twenty-five thousand baskets are daily 
carried by the canal-boats in the flush of the 
season. In consequence of the easy motion 
and free ventilation the fruit may be sent from 


the orchards almost perfectly ripe, and conse- 
quently commands a higher price than that sent 
by any other conveyance. In case, however, 
of stormy weather, they may be so long detained 
on the passage as to greatly affect the value of 
the cargoes. 

All along the tow-path, in our drive of half 
a dozen miles, we notice that the landings are 
covered with peaches and the attendant teams, 
with the parties waiting to put the fruit on 
board, This is the universal harvest, and 
brings money to the purse of every one willing 
to work, plenty to every home, and good cheer 
to every board. ‘To the family of the planter 
it means many luxuries, in the shape of pianos, 
new carriages, fast horses, and, perhaps, an ad- 
ditional farm or two. 

Kenton, in Kent County, is the next point 
of particular interest, as we are invited to in- 
spect the fine orchard of Mr. Gercker in that 
vicinity. We drive through Smyrna, renowned 
for its peaches rather than its figs, Blackbird, 
and a number of places that have names sug- 
gestive of importance, but are, in reality, most- 
ly cross-roads, with the never-failing blacksmith- 
shop, or the combined store and groggery. 

We pass orchard after orchard, walled in 
from the road by the impenetrable osage orange 
hedge that here grows luxuriantly, The eoun- 
try is nearly level, and the roads so straight 
that we look before us away to where the lines 
of green converge to a point. A level road is 
monotonons, and the miles seem to stretch to 
greater lengths than when the country is diversi- 
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fied with hill and dale, and rendered lifelike 
and cheerful by dancing streams. 

But here is ‘“‘ Gercker’s ;” and the first sight 
shows that it is a model peach farm. We take 
a bird’s-eye view of the thousand acres, and 
note the order and neatness of the plantation, 
laid out in square ficlds of one hundred acres 
each. The buildings are located in the central 
part of the only field not planted with peach- 
trees. A silver thread of water winds around 
the southern boundary, toward which the ground 
inclines. All other parts appear to be as level 
as a floor. The Delaware Railroad is within 
sight, and the station whence the fruit is shipped 
is marked by two large white tents, used by the 
employés while attending to the shipment of 
the peaches, 

The trees are planted in parallel rows about 
eight paces apart, and from our perch upon the 
top of a high gate~post we look down upon a 
section of the orchard in full bearing, extend- 
ing from near the house to the distance of over 
amile. The branches of the trees are inter- 
woven like intricate lace-work, yet preserving 
the distinct outlines by the color of the fruit. 
Here is a row of deep red fruit nestled amidst 
the green foliage that discloses the beauty it 
seems striving to hide. There, side by side, 
run a couple of rows of creamy white fruit, 
and still another with a wealth of golden-col- 
ored specimens, all ripe and tempting. We go 
down into the orchards for a closer view and a 
taste of the lavish abundance of delicious fruit. 
Standing at the entrance gate we look down 
the green aisles, arched by the laden boughs 
and carpeted by fallen fruit. Is not the appe- 
tite appalled by such superfluities of the richest 
fruit? Such a mass of wasting sweetness as 
would suffice the uses of acity! Does not the 
eye weary of contrasts of bright colors, and ap- 
petizing suggestions indefinitely multiplied ? 

Passing down the rows we pluck a white 
peach from the tree; it is large and round, 
with a delicate blush just perceptible on on 


downy cheek. We bite into the mellow flesh, 
and find it a perfumed confection! Can the 
taste be more completely satisfied? We step 
across to where the trees display, as though on 
exhibition, specimens of monstrous size, each a 
‘‘blotch of red npon a cloth of gold.” We 
pick one of the largest from the ground; it had 
fallen from a topmost branch, where the sun 
painted it in brighter colors, and the free at- 
mosphere invested it with all the perfect fruit 
esscntials. The ficsh is plethoric with honeyed 
Juices more refined than the sugared specimen 
plucked from the tree. We realize that “the 
perfect fruit grows on the topmost branch ;” 
and growing epicurean, hereafter select only 
such as occupy the most favorable positions on 
the tree. We gather a dozen such, and sit down 
to enjoy them at our leisure. We inquire of a 
sleek-looking darkey near if the fruit will 
make us sick. His replyis assuring. ‘‘ Lord, 
marster, the more you eat the better; we gets 
fat on ’em.” 

Further on we meet a gang of pickers. Each 
gang is composed of fifteen men and a captain. 
No women are employed on this plantation. 
The average number of baskcts picked to the 
hand is about seventy; where the women are 
employed they pick about fifty baskets each 
day. 

Few of the pickers in the large orchards are 
residents of the neighborhood. They come 
down to the orchards in the beginning of the 
season, in parties large and small, from the un- 
known resorts to which the homeless congre- 
gate to pass the winter, from the back lanes of 
the cities, and from the hospitals and alms- 
houses, generally presenting the lean, ragged 
appearance of semi-starvation. They engage 
to pick by the day, with board or half board 
considered as a part of the wages. ‘The ex- 
perienced prefer half board, which consists of a 
single meal—a dinner of unlimited salt pork 
and johnny-cake, peaches being substituted for 
the other meals. The healthful qualities of a 
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A PEACH BRANDY B8TILL. 


fruit diet are evidenced in the improved phys- 
ical condition of the pickers, who gain near a 
pound in weight each day. An excursion to 
the orchards, and a residence there of from 
four to six weeks, is, to this class of persons, 
equivalent to a summer at a fashionable water- 
ing-place for the bon ton. Each gang is fol- 
lowed by a wagon drawn by four horses or 
mules, and attended by three men, who load 
up the baskets and unload them at the station. 
The wagons carry from ninety to one hundred 
and ten baskets to the load, and the teams are 
kept on the trot. Eleven such teams are used 
on this plantation. 

Wandering at our own sweet will through 
ihe orchard, our olfactory nerves were saluted 
by strong alcoholic odors, whereby we inferred 
the neighborhood of a peach brandy still. We 
found it in a secluded spot on the margin of 
the rivulet. Here, in the midst of great piles 
of peaches in all conditions, from uncolored 
immaturity to rottenness, was a fellow who 
“‘did not like peaches.” The sour smells, the 
swarms of wasps and flies blackening the fer- 
menting messes, led us to believe he spoke the 
truth. 

The distillery is a building of modest archi- 
tectural pretensions, being extemporized for 
the purpose from an old negro shanty. Five 
hundred gallons of brandy are daily manufac- 
tured, which commands ready sale at a good 
price. 

A number of loafers are gathered about the 
still, presenting a scene, if picturesque, not at 


all ornamental nor useful. They are without 
business here, and hang around as though 
charmed by the smell of the liquor, practically 
caricaturing Tom Moore’s beautiful story of 
the Peri watching for glimpses of the glory be- 
yond the golden gates of Paradise, and listen- 
ing enchanted to the heavenly music. 

The great bell at the mansion announces the 
dinner hour, and we hasten to the main en- 
trance to see the gangs, commanded by their 
> file past in military order. The white 

arders take their places around stationary 
tables, while the darkeys find accommodations 
on boxes and baskets outside. The system of 
social equality is not yet in perfect working or- 
der, and, strange to say, the objection is as 
strong with the darkeys as with the whites, 

Sambo takes his hunk of salt pork in one 
hand and his johnny-cake in the other, and dis- 
patches them with as much relish as though 
they were dainties, enlivening the meal by 
spicy conversation, the jolliest of jokes, and the 
loudest laughter, while his white compeers get. 
through the meal in silence. Who says Nature 
has been niggardly in gifts to the darkey? He 
is endowed with a happy disposition, a spirit 
of contentment, that renders his life a continual 
pleasure under all disadvantages of raceand 
color. 

Among the pickers are two fiddlers and a 
portion of a brass band. The instruments are 
brought out after supper on fair evenings, and 
the resident party is enlarged by acquisitions 
from the whole neighborhood. “A description 
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will eonvey to the reader but an imperfeet idea 
of one of the extemporized ‘‘ balls,” as they are 
here termed. The musicians, with six pieees, 
occupy seats on the dining-table. A crowd of 
some hundred persons of all colors gathers in 
the yard, and awaits the signal for the dance. 
At the first few notes the figures are made up 
with eheerful aetivity, and the dancing begins. 
The exeitement grows with the exereise, the 
musie becomes more lively, and the lithe limbs, 
forgetful of the day’s toil, move with ease and 
natural grace. The daneers, hatless, eoatless, 
barefoot, continue in silence fora time. Pres- 
ently a shout is heard ; another, faster! faster! 
The musie is quickened, they leap and shout as 
if possessed, the speetators eatch the inspira- 
tion, and rush in. The honrs fly unheeded, 
and the revelers are startled to hear the horn 
sounding the hour of bedtime. 

In the early morning, just as the birds in the 
green hedges begin to make the air vocal, we 
start for Dover, the State capital, and the een- 


bursts forth into song, to whieh the darkeys on 
the road stop to listen so long as we are in 
sight. We are eontinually meeting darkeys on 
their way to the orehards. Sometimes the wo- 
men earry their young babies, while other ehil- 
dren toddle on behind. We inquired what they 
did with their babies while they were picking 
peaches. ‘‘ Oh, we take the other ehil’en along 
to nus ’em,” 

The rapid advanee in the priee of real estate 
has, within a few years, made many fortunes. 
Twenty years since the ruling price was from 
five to ten dollars per acre in the “forest,” 
graded according to the value of the cord-wood 
and timber. It now presents no signs of its 
former wild appearance, but is highly improved 
by tillage and good inclosures. Handsome 
residences and tasteful grounds indieate eom- 
fort and culture, and the fields on every hand 
teem with luxuriant crops. The land is gen- 
erally now valued at one hundred times its 
original cost, and the profits of a well-man- 


tre of the finest peach district in the world. | aged peach orehard will pay the advanced price 


The air is balmy, the sky serene, and the little | 


woman, catching inspiration from the birds, 


in a few years, 
The provident little woman has arranged 
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such toothsome fare that we prefer to lunch 
picnic fashion, out of doors, under the welcome 
shade of a way-side tree. The snowy cloth is 
spread by a cool spring or rivulet; Rena, our 
trusty little horse, released from harness to 
pick the herbage, never strays far away. Aft- 
er lunch we read or sketch, and the rustics on 
the road frequently stop to ask if we are ped- 
dlers! 

At Dover is a large distillery and tlrce 
canuing establishments, capable of preparing 
twenty-five thousand cans of peaches a day. 
The canning houses of Richardson and Robins 
are the most complete, and are worked by 
steam, so far as is practicable. 

In the paring-room, where two hundred 
hands are employed, monster fans are suspend- 
ed from the ceiling and worked by steam, keep- 
ing the air always pleasantly cool. The cans 
are madc by steam, the fruit distributed, car- 
ried to the boilers, and cooked by steam. 

This firm prepares fruit and vegetables most- 
ly for European consumption, and have more 
orders from abroad than they are able to fill. 


From Dover the railroad carries a daily ay- 
erage of ten thousand baskets, while three large 
steamers ply between its port at Mahon and 
New York city during the season, and are 
unequal to the freight. To-day, hundreds of 
baskets are left on the wharf to perish, or to 
be sold to the distillers at a very low price. 
Yet the loaded wagons still come to the land- 
ing, and a mile away we see clouds of dust in- 
dicating the spced by which the driver hopes 
to get on board his last load. 

The trees in this vicinity are large, and en- 
dure to a great agc. An orchard outside the 
limits of the town, planted upward of half a 
century since, still bears fruit. We measured 
one patriarchal tree, bending under its load of 
delicious Early Yorks, that was forty-seven . 
inches around the trunk, while its branches 
spread over a diameter of forty-two feet. 

At some future time we will be pleased to 
continue our pleasant drive down through the 
peninsula to the ocean, and inspect the remain- 
ing sources of the great fruit supply of one hun- 
| dred and fifty thousand baskets a day. 


FREDERICK 


X.—THE INVASION OF BOHEMIA, AND 
THE RETREAT, 

HE correspondence carried on between 

Frederick and Voltaire, and their mutual 
comments, very clearly reveal the relations ex- 
isting between these remarkable men. Fredc- 
rick was well aware that the eloquent pen of 
the great dramatist and historian could give 
him celebrity throughout Europe. Voltaire 
was keenly alive to the consideration that the 
friendship of a monarch could secure to him po- 
sition and opulence. And yet each privatcly 
spoke of the other very contemptuously, while 
im the correspondence which passed between 
them they professed for each other the highest 
esteem and affection. Frederick wrote from 
Berlin as follows to Voltaire : 

** October 7, 1748. 

“My DEAR VortTarrE,—France has been 
considered thus far as the asylum of unfortu- 
nate monarchs. I wish that my capital should 
become the temple of great men. Come to 
it then, my dear Voltaire, and give whatever 
orders can tend to render a residence in it 
agreeable to you. My wish is to please you, and 
wishing this, my intention is to enter entirely 
into your views. 

“Choose whatever apartment in our house 
you like. Regulate yourself all that you want, 
either for comfort or luxury. Make your ar- 
rangements in such a way as that you may be 
happy and comfortable, and leave it to me to 
provide for the rest. You will be always en- 
tirely free, and master to choose your own 
way of life. My only pretension is, to enchain 
you by friendship and kindness, 

“You will have passports for the post-horses, 


THE GREAT. 


and whatever else you may ask. I hope to see 
you on Wednesday. I shall then profit by the 
few moments of leisure which remain to me, 
to enlighten myself by the blaze of your power- 
ful genius. I entreat yon to believe I shall al- ' 
ways be the same toward you. Adieu.” 


Voltaire has given a detailed account of the 
incidents connected with this visit to his Prus- 
sian majesty. It is a humiliating exhibition 
of the intrigues and insincerity which animated 
the prominent actors in those scenes. 

‘The public affairs in France,” writes Vol- 
taire, ‘‘continued in as bad a state after the 
death of cardinal de Fleury as during the last 
two years of his administration. The house 
of Austria rose again from its ashes. France 
was cruclly pressed upon by that power and by 
England. No other resource remained to us 
but the chance of regaining the king of Prus- 
sia, who, having drawn us into the war, had 
abandoned us as soon as it was convenient to 
himself so todo. It was thought advisable 
under these circumstances that I should be 
sent to that monarch to sound his intentions, 
and, if possible, persuade him to avert the storm 
which, after it had first fallen on us, would be 
sure, sooner or later, to fall from Vienna upon 
him. We also wished to secure from him the 
loan of a hundred thousand men, with the as- 
surance that he could thus better secure to . 
himself Silesia. 3 

“The minister for foreign affairs was charged 
to hasten my departure. A pretext, however, 
was necessary. I took that of my quarrel with 
the bishop Mirepoix. I wrote accordingly to 
the king of Prussia that I could no longer en- 
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dure the persecutions of this monk, and that) to business during the morning, and reviewed his 
I should take refuge under the protection of a| troops at eleven o’clock, He dined at twelve. 
philosophical sovereign, far from the disputes “ After dinner,” writes Voltaire, ‘the king 
of this bigot. When I arrived at Berlin the| retired alone into his cabinet, and made verses 
king lodged me in his palace, as he had done| till five or six o’clock. A concert commenced 
in my former journeys. He then led the same’ at seven, in which the king performed on the 
sort of life which he had always done since he| flute as well as the best musician. The pieces 
came to the throne. He rose at five in summer | of music executed were also often of the king’s 
and six in winter. A single servant came to| composition. On the days of public ceremo- 
light his fire, to dress and shave him. Indeed, nies he exhibited great magnificence. It was 
lie dressed himself almost without any assist-| a fine spectacle to see him at table, surrounded 
ance. His bedroom was a handsome one. A| by twenty princes of the empire, served on the 
rich and highly ornamented balustrade of silver | most beautiful gold plate in Europe, and at- 
inclosed apparently a bed hung with curtains, | tended by thirty handsome pages, and as many 
but behind the curtains, instead of a bed, there | young heyducs, superbly dressed, and carrying 
was a library. As for the royal couch, it was a| great dishes of massive gold. After these 
wretched truckle-bed, with a thin mattress, be-| banquets the court attended the opera in the 
hind a screen, in one corner of the room. | great theatre, three hundred feet long. ‘The 
Mareus Aurelius and Julian, his favorite he-| most admirable singers, and the best dancers, 
roes, and the greatest men among the stoics,| were at this time in the pay of the king of 
were not worse lodged.” Prussia.” 

The king devoted himself very energetically Voltaire seems to have formed a very differ- 

1 Voltaire is proverbially inaccurate in details. It ent estimate of his own diplomatic abilites 
was the king’s invariable custom to rise at four in| from those expressed by the king of Prussia. 
summer and six in winter. Voltaire writes : 
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‘In the midst of fétes, operas, and suppers, 
my secret negotiation advanced. The king al- 
lowed me to speak to him on all subjects. I 
often intermingled questions respecting France 
and Austria, in conversations relating to the 
/@neid and Livy. The discussion was some- 
times very animated. At length the king said 
to me: ‘Let France declare war against En- 
gland, and I will march.’ This was all I de- 
sired. I returned as quickly as possible to 
the court of France. I gave them the same 
hopes whieh I had myself been led to enter- 
tain at Berlin, and which did not prove delu- 
sive.” 

The fact was, that the diplomacy of Voltaire 
had probably not the slightest influence in guid- 
ing the action of the king. Frederick had be- 
come alarmed in view of the signal successes 
of the armies of Maria Theresa, under her 
brother-in-law, prince Charles of Lorraine. 
Several Austrian generals, conspicuous among 
whom was marshal Traun, were developing 
great military ability. The armies of Austria 
had conquered Bohemia and Bavaria. The 
French troops, discomfited in many battles, had 
been compelled to retreat to the western banks 
of the Rhine, vigorously pursued by prince 
Charles, The impotent emperor Charles Al- 
bert, upon whom France had placed the im- 
perial crown of Germany, was driven from his 
hereditary realm, and the heart-broken man, in 
poverty and powerlessness, was an emperor but 
in name. It was evident that Maria The- 
resa was gathering her strength to reconquer 
Silesia. She had issned a deeree that the 
clector of Bavaria was not legitimately chosen 
emperor, It was very manifest that her rapid- 
ly increasing influence would soon enable her 
to dethrone the unfortunate Charles Albert, 
and to place the imperial crown upon the hrow 
of her husband. 

Under these circumstances it was evidently 
impossible for Frederick to retain Silesia, un- 
less he could again rally France and other pow- 
ers to his aid. It was always easy to rouse 
France against England, its hereditary foe. 
Thus influenced, Frederick, early in the spring 
of 1744, entered into a new alliance with France 
and the emperor Charles Albert against Ma- 
ria Theresa, The two marriages which he 
had so adroitly consummated constrained Rus- 
sia and Sweden to neutrality. While France, 
by the new treaty, was engaged to assail with 
the utmost energy, under the leadership of Louis 
XV. himself, the triumphant Austrian columns 
upon the Rhine, Frederick, at the head of one 
hundred thousand troops, was to drive the Aus- 
trians out of Bohemia, and reseat Charles Al- 
bert upon his hereditary throne. For this 
service Frederiek was to receive from the Bo- 
hemian king three important principalities with 
their central fortresses, near upon the borders 
of Silesia, 

The shrewd foresight of Frederick, and his 
rapidly developing military ability, had kept 
his army in the highest state of discipline, while 
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his magazines were abundantly stored with all 
needful supplies. It was written at the time: 

“Some countries take six months, some 
twelve, to get in motion for war. But in three 
weeks Prussia can be across the frontiers and 
upon the throats of its encmy. Some coun- 
tries have a longer sword than Prussia. But 
none can unsheath it so soon.” 

Public opinion was then much less potent 
than now; still it was a power. Frederick had 
two ohjects in view in again drawing the sword. 
One was to maintain possession of Silesia, which 
was seriously menaced ; the other was to enlarge 
his territory, and thus to strengthen his hold 
upon his new conquest, by adding to Prussia the 
three important Bohemian principalities of Ké- 
niggratz, Bunzlau, and Leitmeritz. By a se- 
cret treaty he had secured the surrender of 
these provinces in payment for the assistance 
his armies might furnish the allies; hut policy 
required that he should not avow his real 
motives. He therefore issued a manifesto, in 
which he falsely stated : 

‘His Prussian majesty requires nothing for 
himself. He has taken up arms simply and 
solely with the view of restoring to the empire 
its freedom, to the cmperor his imperial crown, 
and to all Europe the peace which is so desira- 
blene 

Frederick published his manifesto on the 
10th of August, 1744, Early in the morning 
of the 15th he set out from Potsdam upon this 
new military expedition. His two eldest broth- 
ers, Augustus William, prince of Prussia, and 
prince Henry, accompanied him. The army 
entered Bohemia in three columns, whose con- 


.centrated force amounted to nearly one hun- 


dred thousand men. Frederick in person led 
the first column, the old prince Leopold the sec- 
ond, and marshal Schwerin the third. March- 
ing by different routes, they swept all opposi- 
tion before them. On the 4th of Septemher the 
comhined army appeared before the walls of 
Prague, Here, as in every act of Fredcrick’s 
life, his marvelous energy was conspicuous, 
The works were pushed with the ntmost vig- 
On the 8th the siege cannon arrived ; late 
in the night of Wednesday, the 9th, they were 
in position. Immediately they opened their rap- 
id, well-aimed, deadly fire of solid shot and 
shell from three quarters—the north, the west, 
and the east. Frederick, watching the hom- 
bardinent from an eminence, was much exposed 
to the return fire of the Austrians. He called 
upon others to take care of themselves, but 
seemed regardless of his own personal safety. 
His cousin, prince William, and a page, were 
both struck down at his side by a cannon-hall. 
On the 16th the hattered, smouldering, blood- 
stained city was surrendered, with its garrison 
of sixteen thousand men. The prisoners of 
war were marched off to Frederick’s strong 
places in the north. Prague was compelled to 
take the oath of allegiance to the emperor, and 
to pay aransom of a million of dollars. Abund- 
ant stores of provision and ammunition were 
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THE PANDOURS, 


found in the city. 
of the campaign. 

The impetuous Frederick made no delay at 
Prague. The day after the capture, leaving 
five thousand men, under general Einsicdel, to 
garrison the city, he put his troops in motion, 
ascending the right bank of the Moldau. It 
would seem that he was about to march boldly 
upon Vienna, Wagons of meal, drawn by oxen, 
followed the army. The heavy artillery was left 
behind. The troops were forced along as rapid- 
ly as possible. They advanced in two columns. 
One was led by Frederick, and the other by 
young Leopold. The country through which 
they passed was dreary, desolate, barren in the 
extreme—a wild waste of precipitous rocks 
and bogs and tangled forest. The roads were 
wretched. No forage could be obtained. The 
starved oxen were continually dropping, ex- 
hausted, by the way; the path of the army was 
marked by their earcasses. 

Té was but sixty miles from Prague to Tabor, 


It was a brilliant opening | 


ninth day of their toilsome march that the 
steeples of Tabor were descried, in the distant 
horizon, on its high, scarped rock. Here both 
columns united. Half of the draught cattle had 
perished by the way, and half of the wagons had 
been abandoned, 

The prospects of Frederick were now gloomy. 
The bright morning of the campaign had dark- 
encd into a stormy day. The barren region 
around afforded no supplies. The inhabitants 
were all Catholics; they hated the herctics, In- 
spired by their priests, they fled from their dwell- 
ings, taking with them or destroying every thing 
which could aid the Prussian army. But most 
annoying of all, the bold, sagacious chieftain, 
general Bathyani, with hordes of Pandours 
which could not be counted—horsemen who 
seemed to have the vitality and endurance of 
centaurs—was making deadly assaults upon ev- 
ery exposed point. 

‘Such a swarm of hornets as darkens the very 
daylight!” writes Carlyle. ‘‘ Vain to scourge 


The march of Frederick’s division led through them down, to burn them off by blaze of gun- 
Kunraditz, across the Sazawa River, through powder; they fly fast, but are straightway back 


Bistritz and Miltchin. 


It was not until the | again. 


They lurk in these bushy wilderncsses, 
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scraggy woods; no foraging possible, unless 
whole regiments are sent out to do it; you ean 
not get a letter safely carried, for them.” 

Thus Frederick found himself in a barren, 
hostile country, with a starving army, inces- 
santly assailed by a determined foe, groping his 
way in absolute darkness, and with the great- 
est difficulty communicating even with his own 
divisions, at the distance of but a few leagues. 
He knew not from what direction to anticipate 
attack, or how formidable might be his assail- 
ants, He knew not whether the French, on the 
other side of the Rhine, had abandoned him to 
his own resources, or were marching to his res- 
cue. He knew that they were as supremely de- 
voted to their own interests as he was to his, 
and that they would do nothing to aid him, un- 
less by so doing they eould efficiently benefit 
themselves. 

As is usual under such circumstances, a quar- 
rel arose among his officers. Young Leopold 
proposed one plan, marshal Schwerin another. 
They were both bold, determined men. Fred- 
erick found it difficult to keep the peace be- 
tween them, It was now October. Winter, 
with its piercing gales and ice and snow, was 
fast approaching. It was necessary to seek win- 
ter-quarters. Frederick, with the main body of 
his army, took possession of Budweis, on the up- 
per Moldau. A detachment was stationed at 
Neuhaus, about thirty miles northeast of Bud- 
weis. 

It will be remembered that prince Charles 
was at the head of a strong Austrian army, on 
the western banks of the Rhine. It numbered 
over fifty thousand combatants, The king of 
France had pledged himself to press them 
closely, so that they could not recross the 
Rhine and rush into Bohemia to thwart the op- 
erations of Frederick ; but, unfortunately, Louis 
XV. was seized with a malignant fever, which 
brought him near to the grave. Taking advant- 
age of this, prince Charles, on the night of the 
23d of August, erossed the Rhine with his 
whole army. It was bright moonlight, so that 
every movement was as visible as if it had been 
made by day. But the French officers, glad 
thus to be rid of the Austrian army, preferring 
much that Frederick should encounter it in Bo- 
hemia than that they should struggle against it 
on the Rhine, went quietly to their beds, even 
forbidding the more zealous subalterns from 
harassing prince Charles in his passage of the 
river. It was then the great object of the 
French to take Freyburg. The withdrawal of 
prince Charles, with his fifty thousand men, was 
a great relief to them. 

While Frederick was involved in all these 
difficulties, he was cheered by the hope that the 
French would soon come to his rescue. Unut- 
terable was his chagrin when he learned, early 
in October, that the French had done exactly 
as he would have done in their circumstances, 


to him, that prince Charles, with his army, had 
marched unmolested into Bohemia; that he had 


| themselves. 
Appalling indeed were the tidings soon brought | 


already effected a junction with general Bath- 
yani and his countless swarm of Pandours; and, 
moreover, that a Saxon army, twenty thousand 
strong, in alliance with the queen of Hungary, 
was on the way to join his already overwhelm- 
ing foes. It was reported, at the same time, 
that prince Charles was advancing upon Bud- 
weis, and that his advance-guard had been seen, 
but a few miles off, on the western side of the 
Moldau. 

The exigency demanded the most decisive 
action, Frederick promptly gathered his army 
and dashed across the Moldau, resolved, with 
the energies of despair, to smite down the troops 
of prince Charles. But no foe could be found. 
For four days he sought for them in vain. He 
then learned that the Austrian army had eross- 
ed the Moldau several miles north of him, thus 
cutting off his communications with Prague. 

Though prince Charles was nominally com- 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian forces, marshal 
Traun, as we have mentioned, was its military 
head. He was, at that time, far Frederick’s su- 
perior in the art of war. Frederick had suffi- 
cient intelligence and candor to recognize that 
superiority. When he heard of this adroit move- 
ment of his foes, he exclaimed, ‘‘Old Traun un- 
derstands his trade.” 

Prince Charles was now forming magazines 
at Beneschau, just south of the Sazawa River, 
about seventy miles north of Frederick’s en- 
campment at Budweis. Frederick hastily re- 
crossed the Moldau, aud, marching through 
Bechin, concentrated nearly all his forces at 
Tabor, He hoped by forced marches to take 
the Austrians by surprise, and eapture their 
magazines at Benesehau. Thousands, rumor 
said fourteen thousand, of the wild Pandours, 
riding furiously, hovered around his line of 
march. hey were in his front, on his rear, 
and upon his flanks, Ever refusing battle, they 
attacked every exposed point with the utmost 
ferocity. The Prussian king thus found him- 
self cut off from Prague, with exhausted maga- 
zines, and forage impossible. He had three 
hundred sick in his hospitals. He could not 
think of abandoning them. And yethe had no 


. means for their transportation. 


The salvation of the army seemed to depend 
upon eapturing the Austrian magazines at 
Beneschau. Marshal Schwerin was sent for- 


-ward with all speed, at the head of a strong 


detachment, and was so lucky as to take Bene- 
schau. Here he intrenehed himself. Frederick, 
upon hearing the glad tidings, immediately start- 
ed from Tabor to join him. THis sick were at 
Fraunberg, Budweis, and Neuhaus, some dozen 
miles south of Tabor, Garrisons, amounting to 
three thousand men, had been left to protect 
them from the Pandours. As Frederick was 
about to abandon that whole region it was man- 
ifest that these garrisons eould not maintain 
He dispatched eight messengers 
in succession, to summon the troopsimmediately ~ 
to join him. The sick were to be left to their 
fate. It was one of the cruel necessities of 
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war. But not one of these messengers escaped 
capture by the Pandours. Frederick com- 
menced his march without these garrisons. 
The three thousand fighting men, with the 


three hundred sick, all fell into the hands of | 


the Pandours. 

Frederick concentrated his army at Kono- 
pischt, very near Beneschau. He could bring 
into the field sixty thousand men. Prince 
Charles was at the head of seventy thousand. 
In vain the Prussian king strove to bring his foes 
to a pitched battle. Adroitly prince Charles 
avoided any decisive engagement. Frederick 
was fifty miles from Prague. The roads were 
quagmires. Novembcr gales swept his camp. 
A foe, superior in numbers, equal in bravery, 
surrounded him on allsides. The hostile army 
was led by a general whose greater military 
ability Frederick acknowledged. 

A council of war was held. It was decided 
to commence an immediate and rapid retreat to 
Silesia. Prague, with its garrison of five thou- 
sand men, and its siege artillery, was to be 
abandoned to its fate. Word was sent to gen- 
eral Kinsiedel to spike his guns, blow up his 
bastions, throw his ammunition into the river, 
and to escape, if possible, down the valley of 
the Moldau, to Leitmeritz. 

Frederick divided his retreating army into 
two columns. One, led by the young Leopold, 
was to retire through Glatz. The other, led by 
Frederick, traversed a road a few leagues to the 
west, passing through Koniggratz. It was an 
awful retreat for both these divisions—through 
snow and sleet and mud, hungry, weary, freez- 
ing, with swarms of Pandours hanging upon 
their rear. ‘Thousands perished by the way. 
The horrors of such a retreat no pen can de- 
scribe. Their very guides deserted them, and 
became spies, to report their movements to 
the foe. 

On one occasion the king himself narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner. One of his offi- 
cers, general Trenck, gives the following graphic 
narrative of the incident: 

‘‘ One day the king entered the town of Col- 
lin, with his horse and foot guard and the whole 
of the baggage. 
pieces with us. The squadron to which I be- 
longed was placed in the suburb. In the even- 
ing our advanced posts were driven back into 
the town; and the huzzas of the enemy followed 
them pell-mell. All the country around was 
covered with the light troops of the Austrians, 
My commandant sent me to the king to take 
his orders. 

*¢ After a long search, I at length found him 
in a tower of a church, with a telescope in his 
hand. Never had I seen him in so much per- 
plexity and anxiety as at this moment. The 
order he gave me was: ‘You must get out of 
this scrape as well as you can.’ I had hardly 
got back to my post when his adjutant followed 
me with a new order to cross the town, and to 
remain on horseback with my squadron in the 
opposite suburb. 


/lowed with his horse and foot. 
|ans were on the alert. 


We had bnt four small field- | 


'generalship in this campaign. 


“We had just arrived there when it began 
to rain heavily, and the night became exceed- 
ingly dark. About nine o’clock one of the 
Austrian generals approached us with his light 
troops, and set fire to the houses close to which 
we were posted. By the blaze of the conflagra- 
tion he soon discovered us, and began firing at 
us from the windows. The town was so full 
that it was impossible for us to find a place in 
it. Besides, the gate was barricaded, and from 
the top they were firing at us with our small 
field-pieces, which they had captured. 

‘Tn the mean time the Austrians had turned 
in upon us a rivulet; and by midnight we found 
our horses in the water up to their bellies, We 
were really incapable of defending ourselves.” 

Just at that time, when all hope seemed lost, 
it so happened that a cannon-ball crushed the 
foot of the Austrian commander. This disas- 
ter, together with the darkness and the torrents 
of rain, caused the fire of the enemy to cease. 
The next morning some Prussian reinforce- 
ments came to the rescue of the king, and he 
escaped. 

It was on the night of the 25th of Novem- 
ber, cold and dreary, that general Hinsiedel 
commenced his retreat from Prague. He push- 
ed his wagon trains out before him, and fol- 
The Austri-~ 
Their light horsemen 
came clattering into the city ere the rear-guard 
had left. The Catholic populace of the city, 
being in sympathy with the Austrians, imme- 
diately joined the Pandours in a fierce attack 
upon the Prussians. The retreating columns 
were torn by a terrific fire from the windows 
of the houses, from bridges, from boats, from 
every point whence a bullet could reach them. 
But the well-drilled Prussians met the shock 
with the stern composure of machines, leaving 
their path strewn with the dying and the dead. 

The heroic general Hinsiedel struggled along 
through the snow, and over the pathless hills, 
pursued and pelted every hour by the indomi- 
table foe. He was often compelled to abandon 
baggage wagons and ambulances containing 
the sick, while the wounded and the exhaust- 
ed sank freeziuig by the way. At one time he 
was so crowded by the enemy that he was com- 
pelled to continue his march through the long 
hours of a wintry night, by the light of pitch- 
pine torches, After this awful retreat of twen- 
ty days, an emaciate, ragged, frost-bitteu band 
crossed the frontier into Silesia, near Friedland. 
They were soon united with the other columns 
of the discomfited and almost ruined army. 

Tt will generally be admitted by military men 
that Frederick did not display much ability of 
He was fear- 
less, indomitable in energy, and tireless in the 
endurance of fatigue. But in generalship he 
was entirely cclipsed by his formidable rival, 
Indeed, Frederick could not be blind to this, 
and he had sufficient candor to confess it. 
Subsequently, giving an account of these trans- 
actions in his “‘ Works,” he writes: 
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“No general has committed more faults than 
did the king in this campaign. The conduct 
of marshal Traun is a model of perfection, which 
every soldier who loves his business ought to 
study, and try to imitate if he have the talent. 
The king has himself admitted that he himself 
regarded this campaign as his school in the art 
of war, and marshal Traun as his teacher,” 

He then adds the philosophical reflection: 
‘Bad is often better for princes than good. 
Instead of intoxicating them with presumption, 
it renders them circumspect and modest.’ 

Frederick, leaving his army safe for a short 
time, quartered, as he supposed, for the winter, 
in his strong fortresses of Silesia, returned hast- 
ily to Berlin. It was necessary for him to make 
immediate preparation for another campaign. 
“From December 13, 1744,” writes Carlyle, 
“when he hastened home to Berlin, under such 
aspects, to June 4, 1745, when aspects suddenly 
changed, are probably the worst six months 
Frederick had yet had in the world.’ 

His wintry ride, a defeated monarch leaving 
a shattered army behind him, must have bcen 
dark and dreary. He had already exhansted 
nearly all the resources which his father, Fred- 
erick William, had accumulated. His army 
was demoralized, weakened, and his materiel 
of war greatly impaired. His subjects were 
already heavily taxed. Though practicing the 
most rigid economy, with his eye upon every 
expenditure, his disastrous Bohemian campaign 
had cost him three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a month. The least sum with which 
he could commence a new campaign for the 
protection of Silesia was four million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, He had already melted 
up the sumptuous plate, and the massive silver 
balustrades and balconies where his father had 
deposited so much solid treasure. 

‘*Tt was in these hours of apparently insur- 
mountable difficulty that the marvelous ad- 
ministrative genius of Frederick was displayed. 
No modern reader can imagine the difficulties 
of Frederick at this time as they already lay 
disclosed, and kept gradually disclosing them- 
selves, for months coming; nor will ever know 
what perspicacity, what patience of scanning, 
sharpness of discernment, dexterity of manage- 
ment, were required at Frederick’s hands; and 
under what imminency of peril too—victorions 
deliverance or ruin and annihilation, wavering 
fearfully in the balance, for him more than 
once, or rather all along.”? 

To add to the embarrassments of Frederick, 


the king of Poland, entirely under the control | 


of his minister Briihl, who hated Frederick, 
entered into an alliance with Maria Theresa, 
and engaged to furnish her with thirty thou- 
sand troops, who were to be supported by the 


See 

1 “Tn his retreat Frederick is reported to have lost 
above thirty thousand men, together with most of his 
heavy baggage and artillery, and many wagons lad- 
en with provisions and plunder.”"—Towernr’s Life and 
Reign of Frederick, vol. i. p, 209. 


* CaRiyLr, vol, iv. p. 50. 3 Id., iv. 76, 


sea powers England and Holland, who werc 
also in close alliance with Austria. 

Maria Theresa, greatly elated by her suc- 
cess in driving the Prussians out of Bohemia, 
resolved immediately, notwithstanding the se- 
? verity of the season, to push her armics through 
the ‘Giant Mountains” for the reconquering 
of Silesia. She ordcred her generals to press 
on with the utmost energy and overrun the 
whole country. At the same time she issued 
a manifesto, declaring that the treaty of Bres- 
lau was a treaty no longer—that the Silesians 
were absolved from all oaths of allegiance to 
the king of Prussia, and that they were to hold 
themselves in readiness to take the oath anew 
to the queen of Hungary. 

On the 18th of December a strong Austrian 
army entered Silesia and took possession of 
the eountry of Glatz. The Prussian troops 
were withdrawn in good order to their strong 
fortresses on the Oder. The old prince Leo- 
pold, the cast iron man, called the old Des- 
sauer, the most inflexible of mortals, was left 
in command of the Prussian troops. He was, 
howeyer, quite seriously alienated from Fred- 
erick, A veteran soldier, having spent his 
lifetime on fields of blood, and having served 
the monarchs of Prussia when Frederick was 
but a child, and who had been the military in- 
structor of the young prince, he deemed him- 


self cntitled to consideration which an inexpe- 
rienced officer might not command. In one of 
the marches to which we have referred, Leopold 
ventured to take a route different from that 
which Frederick had prescribed to him, In 
the following terms the Prussian king repri- 
manded him for his disobedience. 

“I am greatly surprised that your excel- 
lency does not more accurately follow my or- 
ders. If you were more skillful than Cesar, 
and did not with strict fidelity obey my direc- 
tions, all else were of no help to me. I hope 
this notice, once for all, will be enongh, and 
that in future you will give no eause for com- 
plaint.” 

Prince Leopold was keenly wounded by this 


reproof. Though he uttered not a word in 
self-defense, he was cver after, in the presence 
of his majesty, very silent, distant, and re- 
served. Thongh scrupulously faithful in every 
duty, he compelled the king to feel that an im- 
passable wall of separation had risen up be- 
tween them. He was seeking for an honora- 
ble pretext to withdraw from his majesty’s 
service. 

Frederick had hardly reached Berlin ere 
he was astonished to learn, from dispatches 
from the old Dessauer, that the Austrians, not 
content with driving him ont of Bohemia, had 
actually invaded Silesia. Amazed, or affcct~ 
ing amazement, at such audacity, he sent reit- 
erated and impatient orders to his veteran gen- 
eral to fall immediately upon the insolent foe 
and crush him. 

“Hurl them out,” he wrote. ‘‘ Gather twen- 
ty, thirty thousand men, if need be. Let there 
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be no delay. I will as soon be pitched out of 
Brandenburg as out of Silesia.” 

But it was much easier for Frederick to issue 
these orders than for Leopold to execute them. 
As Leopold could not, in a day, gather sufli- 
cient force to warrant an attack upon the Aus- 
trians, the king was greatly irritated, and al- 
lowed himself to write to Leopold in a strain 
of which he must afterward have been much 
ashamed. Onthe 19th he addressed a note to 
the veteran officer couched in the following 
terms ; 

‘On the 21st I leave Berlin, and mean to 
be at Neisse on the 24th at least. Your excel- 
lency will, in the mean time, make out the or- 
der of battle for the regiments which have 
come in. For I will, on the 25th, without 
delay, cross the Neisse, and attack those peo- 
ple, cost what it may, and chase them out of 
Silesia, and follow them as far as possible. You 
will, therefore, take measure and provide every 
thing, that the project may be executed the mo- 
inent I arrive.” 

In this fiery humor the king leaped upon his 
horse and galloped to Schweidnitz. Here he 
met the old Dessauer. He must have been not 
a little mortified to learn that his veteran gen- 
eral was right, and he utterly in the wrong. 
Prince Charles had returned home. Marshal 
Traun was in command of the Austrians. He 
had a compact army of 20,000 men, flushed 
with victory and surrounded by countless thou- 
sands of Pandours, who veiled every movement 
from view. He had established himself in an 
impregnable position on the south side of the 
Neisse, where he could not be assailed, with any 
prospect of success, by the force which Leopold 
could then summion to his aid. 

¥rederick was silenced, humiliated. He re- 
turned to Berlin, having accomplished nothing, 
and having lost four days in his fruitless adven- 
ture. Leopold was left to accumulate his re- 
sources as rapidly as he could, and to attack the 
Austrians at his discretion. 

Prince Charles had married the only sister 
of Maria Theresa. She was young, beautiful, 
and amiable. While the prince was conducting 
his arduous campaign on the Moldau, his wife, 
grief-stricken, consigned her new-born babe to 
the tomb. The little stranger, born in the ab- 
sence of his father, had but opened his eyes 
upon this sad world when he closed them for- 
ever. The princess sank rapidly into a decline, 


Charles, feeling keenly the bereavement, and 
alarmed for the health of his wife, whom he 
loved most tenderly, hastened to his home in 
Brussels. The prince and princess were vice- 
regents, or ‘‘joint governors” of the Nether- 
lands. The decline of the princess was very 
rapid. On the 16th of December the young 
prince, with flooded eyes, a broken-hearted 
man, followed the remains of his beloved com- 
panion to their burial. Charles never recovered 
from the blow. He had been the happiest of | 
husbands. He sank into a state of deep de- 
spondency, and could never be induced to wed | 


again. Though in April he resumed, for a 
time, the command of the army, his energies 
were wilted, his spirit saddened, and he soon 
passed into oblivion. ‘This is but one among 
the countless millions of the unwritten tragedies 
of hunan life. 

On the 9th of January Leopold, having gath- 
ered a well-furnished army of 25,000 men, 
crossed the Neisse to attack marshal Traun. 
The marshal did not deem it prudent to hazard 
a battle. Large bodies of troops were soon to 
be sent to reinforce him. He therefore retired 
by night toward the south, breaking the bridges 
behind him. ‘Though Silesia was thus deliver- 
ed from the main body of the Austrian army, 
the fleet-footed Pandours remained, scouring 
the country on their shaggy horses, plunder- 
ing and destroying. The energetic, tireless old 
Dessauer could seldom get a shot at them. But 
they harassed his army, keeping the troops con- 
stantly on the march amidst the storms and the 
freezing cold. 

“«The old serene highness himself, face the 
color of gunpowder, and bluer in the winter 
frost, went rushing far and wide in an open 
vehicle which he called his ‘cart,’ pushing 
out his detachments; supervising every thing; 
wheeling hither and thither as needful; sweep- 
ing out the Pandour world, and keeping it out; 
not much fighting needed, but ‘a great deal of 
marching,’ murmurs Frederick, ‘which in win- 
ter is as bad, and wears down the force of bat- 
talions,’ 

We seldom hear from Frederick any recog- 
nition of God. But on this occasion, perhaps 
out of regard to the feelings of his subjects, he 
ordered the Ze Deum to be sung in the churches 
of Berlin, ‘‘ For the deliverance of Silesia from 
invasion.” 

On the 20th of January, 1745, Charles Albert, 
the unhappy and ever-unfortunate emperor of 
Germany, died at Munich iu the forty-eighth 
year of his age. ‘Tortured by a complication 
of the most painful disorders, he had seldom, 
for weary years, enjoyed an hour of freedom 
from acute pain. An incessant series of disas- 
ters crushed all his hopes. He was inextrica- 
bly involved in debt. Triumphant foes drove 
him from his realms. He wandered a fugitive 
in foreign courts, exposed to humiliation and 
the most cutting indignities. ‘Thus the victim 
of bodily and mental anguish, it is said that one 
day some new tidings of disaster prostrated him 
upon the bed of death. He was patient and 
mild, but the saddest of mortals. Gladly he 
sought refuge in the tomb from the storms of 
his drear and joyless life. An eye-witness 
writes, ‘Charles Albert’s pious and affection- 
ate demeanor drew tears from all eyes. The 
manner in which he took leave of his empress 
would have melted a heart of stone.” ‘ 

‘¢The death of the emperor,” says Frederick, 
‘Cwas the only event wanting to complete the 
confusion and embroilment which already ex- 
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isted in the political relations of the European 
powers.” 

Maximilian Joseph, son of the emperor, was 
at the time of his father’s death but seventeen 
years of age. He was titular elector of Bava- 
ria, But Austrian armies had overrun the elect- 
orate, and he was a fugitive from his dominions. 
At the entreaty of his mother he entered into a 
treaty of alliance with the queen of Hungary. 
She agreed to restore to him his realms, and to 
recognize his mother as empress dowager. He, 
on the other hand, agreed to support the Prag- 
matic Sanction, and to give his vote for the 
grand duke Francis as emperor of Germany. 

Thus Bavaria turned against Frederick. It 
was manifest to all that Maria Theresa, aided 
by the alliances into which she had entered, and 
sustained by the gold which the English cabinet 
so generously lavished upon her, would be able 
to place the imperial crown upon her husband’s 
brow. It was equally evident that the sceptre 
of power, of which that crown was the emblem, 
would be entirely in her own hands. 

Frederick had now France only for an ally. 
But France was seeking her own private inter- 
ests on the Rhine, as Frederick was aiming at 
the aggrandizement of Prussia on his Austrian 
frontiers. Neither party was disposed to make 
any sacrifice for the benefit of the other. Frede- 
rick, thus thrown mainly upon his own resources, 
with an impoverished treasury, and a weakened 
and baffled army, made indirect application to 
both England and Austria for peace. But both 
of these courts, flushed with success, were in- 


disposed to listen to any terms which Frederick 
would propose. 

There was nothing left for his Prussian ma- 
jesty but to abandon Silesia, and retire within 
his own original borders, defeated and humili- 
ated, the object of the contempt and ridicule of 
Europe; or to press forward in the conflict, 
summoning to his aid all the energies of de- 
spair, 

' Old prince Leopold of Dessau, whom he had 
left in command of the army in Silesia, was one 
of the most extraordinary men of anyage. He 
invented the iron ramrod, and also all modern 
military tactics, ‘* The soldiery of every civil- 
ized country still receives from this man, on the 
parade-fields and battle-fields, its word of com- 
mand. Out of his rough head proceeded the 
essential of all that the innumerable drill-ser- 
geants in various languages repeat and en- 
ogee 

Dessau was a little independent principality 
embracing a few square miles, about eighty 
miles southwest of Prussia. The prince had 
a Lilliputian army, and a revenue of about fifty 
thousand dollars. Leopold’s mother was the 
sister of the great elector of Brandenburg’s first 
wife, The little principality was thus, by mat- 
rimonial allianee as well as location, in affinity 
with Prussia, 

Leopold, in early youth, fell deeply in love 
with a beautiful young lady, Mademoiselle Fos. 
She was the daughter of an apothecary. His 
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aristocratic friends were shocked at the idea} doubt, ofa strenuous, regular attempt that way. 


of so unequal a marriage. The sturdy will 
of Leopold was unyielding. They sent him 
away under a French tutor, to take the grand 
tour of Europe. After an absence of four- 
teen months he returned. The first thing he 
did was to call upon Mademoiselle Fos. After 
that, he called upon his widowed mother. It 
was in vain to resist the will of such a man. 
In 1698 he married her, and soon, by his splen- 
did military services, so ennobled his bride 
that all were ready to do her homage. For 
half a century she was his loved and honored 
spouse, attending him in all his campaigns. 

With a tender heart, Leopold was one of the 
most stern and rugged of men. Spending his 
whole life amidst the storms of battle, he seemed 
ever insensible to fatigue, and regardless of all 
physical comforts. And yet there was a vein 
of truly feminine gentleness and tenderness in 
his heart, which made him one of the most loy- 
ing of husbands and fathers. 

His young daughter Louisa, bride of Victor 
Leopold, reigning prince of Anhalt-Bernburg, 
lay dying of a decline. A few days before her 
death she said, ‘‘I wish I could see my father 
at the head of his regiment, once again, before 
Idie.” The remark was reported to Leopold. 
He was then with his regiment at Halle, thir- 
ty miles distant. Immediately the troops were 


called out, and marched at rapid pace to Bern- | 


burg. With banners flying, music playing, and 
all customary display of military pomp, they 
entered the court-yard of the palace. The 
dying daughter, pale and emaciate, sat at the 
window. ‘The war-worn father rose in his stir- 
rups to salute his child, and then put bis regi- 
ment through all its most interesting manceu- 
yrings. The soldiers were then marched to the 
orphan-house, where the common men were 
treated with bread and beer; all the officers 
dining at the prince’s table, ‘‘ All the officers 
except Leopold alone, who stole away out of 
the crowd, sat himself upon the Saale bridge, 
and wept into the river.” * 

Leopold was now seventy years of age. On 
the 5th of February his much-loved wife died 
at Dessau. Leopold, infirm in health, and 
broken with grief, entreated the king to allow 
him to go home. He could not, of course, be 
immediately spared. 

On the 15th of March Frederick left Berlin 
for Silesia. Stopping to examine some of his 
works at Glogau and Breslau, he reached 
Neisse on the 23d. On the 29th he dismissed 
the old Dessauer, with many expressions of 
kindness and sympathy, to go home to recover 
his health. 

“Old Leopold is hardly at home at Des- 
sau,” writes Carlyle ‘‘ when the new Pandour 
tempests, tides of ravaging war, again come 
beating against the Giant Mountains, ponring 
through all passes, huge influx of wild riding 
hordes, each with some support of Austrian 
grenadiers, cannoniers, threatening to sub- 
merge Silesia. 


Precursors, Frederick need not | 


Hungarian majesty’s fixed intention, hope, and 
determination is, to expel him straightway from 
Silesia,” 

The latter part of April prince Charles had 
gathered a large force of Austrian regulars at 
Olmiitz, with the manifest intention of again 
invading Silesia. The king of Poland had 
entered into cordial alliance with Austria, and 
was sending a large army of Saxon troops to 
co-operate in the enterprise. Frederick's in- 
dignation was great, and his peril still greater. 
Encamped in the valley of the Neisse, assailed 
on every side, and menaced with still more for- 
midable foes, he dispatched orders to the old 
Dessauer immediately to establish an army of 
observation (thirty thousand strong) upon the 
frontiers of Saxony. He was to be prepared 
instantly, upon the Saxon troops leaving Sax- 
ony, to ravage the country with the most mer 
ciless plunderings of war, 

The queen of Hungary had purchased the 
co-operation of the Polish king by offering to 
surrender to him a generous portion of Silesia, 
after the province should have been reconquer- 
ed. Indeed, there was great cause of appre- 
hension that the allied army would make a 
rush upon Berlin itself. The aspect of his 
Prussian majesty’s affairs was now gloomy in 
the extreme. 

Frederick wrote to his minister Podewils in 
Berlin, under date of Neisse, March 29, 1745, 
as follows: ‘‘ We find ourselves in a great cri- 
sis. If we don’t by mediation of England get 
peace, our enemies from different sides will 
come plunging in against me. Peace I can 
not force them to. But if we must have war, 
we will either beat them, or none of us will 
ever see Berlin again.” 

On the 17th of April again he wrote, still 
from Neisse: ‘‘I toil day and night to improve 
our situation. The soldiers will do their duty. 
There is none among us who will not rather 
have his back-bone broken than give up one 
foot-breadth of ground, They must either 
grant us a good peace, or we will surpass our- 
selves by miracles of daring, and force the ene- 
my to accept it from us,” 

On the 20th of April he wrote: ‘ Our situa- 
tion is disagreeable ; but my determination is 
taken. If we needs must fight, we will do it 
like men driven desperate. Never was there a 
greater peril than that J am now in. ‘Time, 
at its own pleasure, will untie this knot, or 
destiny, if there is one, determine the event. 
The game I play i is so high, one can not con- 
template the issue with cold blood. Pray for 
the return of my good luck.” 

The alarm in Berlin was very great. The 
citizens were awake to the consciousness that 
there was danger; that the city itself would be 
assaulted, Great was the consternation in the 
capital when minute directions came from Fred- 
erick respecting the course to be pursued in the 
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BATTLE OF HOHENFRIEDBERG, JUNE 4, 1745. 


a.a. Ausirian Army. 0b. Prince Weissenfels. 


event of such a calamity, and the places of ref- 
uge to which the royal family should retreat. 
On the 26th of April Frederick again wrote 
to M. Podewils: “I can understand how you 
are getting uneasy at Berlin. I have the most 
to lose of you all; but I am quiet and prepared 
for events. If the Saxons take part in the in- 
vasion of Silesia, and we beat them, I am de- 
termined to plunge into Saxony. For great 
imaladies there nced great remedies. Either I 
will maintain my all or else lose my all. To 
me remains only to possess myself in paticnce, 
If all alliances, resources, and negotiations fail, 
and all conjunctures go against me, I prefer 
to perish with honor rather than lead an in- 
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c. c. Prussian Army. d. Dumoulin. e Gessler’s Dragoons, 


glorious life, deprived of all dignity. My am- 
bition whispers me that I have done more than 
another to the building up of my house, and 
have played a distinguished part among the 
crowned heads of Europe. To maintain my- 
self there has become, as it were, a personal 
duty, which I will fulfill at the expense of my 
happiness and my life. I have no choiceleft. I 
will maintain my power, or it may go to ruin, 
and the Prussian name be buried under it. If 
the enemy attempt any thing upon us, we will 
either beat them or will all be hewed to pieces 
for the sake of our country and the renown of 
Brandenburg. No other counsel can I listen 
‘to. Perform faithfully the given work on your 
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side, as lon mine. For the rest, let what you 
call Providence decide as it likes. I prepare 
myself for every event. Fortune may be kind 
or be unkind, it shall neither dishearten me nor 
uplift me. If I am to perish, let it be with 
honor, and sword in hand.” 

Frederick was, with great energy, gathering 
all his resources for a decisive conflict in his 
fortresses along the banks of the Neisse. By 
almost superhuman exertions he had collected 
an army there of about seventy thousand men. 
The united army of Austria and Saxony march- 
ing upon him amounted to one hundred thou- 
saud regulars, together with uncounted swarms 
of Pandours sweeping around him in all direc- 
tions, interrupting his communications and eut- 
ting off his supplies. 

The mountain range upon the south, which 
separated Silesia from the realms of the queen 
of Hungary, was three or four hundred miles 
long, with some twenty defiles, practicable for 
the passage of troops. The French -minister 
Valori urged Frederick to guard these passes. 
This was impossible; and the self-confidence 
of the Prussian king is revealed in his reply: 
“‘My friend, if you wish to catch the mouse, 
you must not shut the trap, but leave it open.” 

The latter part of May, Frederick, in his head- 
quarters at Frankenstein, learned that an Aus- 
trian army under prince Charles, and a Saxon 
army under the duke of Weisenfels, in columns, 
by strict eount seventy-five thousand strong, 
had defiled through the passes of the Giant 


Mountains, and entered Silesia near Landshut. | 


Day after day he ascended an eminence, and, 
with his glass, anxiously scanned the horizon, 
to detect signs of the approach of the foe. On 
Thursday morning, June 3, an immense cloud 
of dust in the distance indicated that the de- 
cisive hour was at hand. 

As this magnificent army entered upon the 
smooth and beautiful fields of Southern Silesia 
they shook out their banners, and with peals of 
musie gave expression to their confidence of 
victory. The Austrian officers pitched their 
tents on a hill near Hohenfriedberg, where they 
feasted and drank their wine while, during the 
long and beautiful June afternoon, they watched 
the onward sweep of their glittering host. “The 
Austrian and Saxon army,” writes an eye-wit- 
ness, “streamed out all the afternoon, each reg- 
iment or division taking the plaee appointed it ; 
all the afternoon, till late in the night, sub- 
merging the country as in a deluge.” 

Far away in the east, the Austrian officers 
discerned a Prussian column of observation, 
consisting of about twelve thousand horse and 
foot, wending along from hollow to height, their 
polished weapons flashing back the rays of the 
afternoon sun, Frederick, carefully examin- 
ing the ground, immediately made arrange- 
ments to bring forward his troops under cur- 
tain of the night for a decisive battle. His or- 
derlies were silently dispatched in all directions, 
At eight o’clock the whole army was in motion. 
His troops were so concentrated that the farthest 
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divisions had a march of only nine miles,  Si- 
lently, not a word being spoken, not a pipe be- 
ing lighted, and all the baggage being left behind, 
they crossed the bridge of the Striegau River, 
and, deploying to the right and the left, took 
position in front of the slumbering allied troops. 

With the first dawn of the morning the two 
armies, in close contact, rushed furiously upon 
each other. There were seventy thousand on 
the one side, seventy-five thousand on the oth- 
er. They faced each other in lines over an 
undulating plain nearly ten miles in extent. It 
is in vain to attempt to give the reader an ade- 
quate idea of the terrible battle which ensued, 
With musketry, artillery, gleaming sabres, and 
rushing horsemen, the infuriate hosts dashed 
upon each other. For fifteen hours the blood- 
red surges of battle swept to and fro over the 
plain. At length prince Charles, haying lost 
nine thousand in dead and wounded, seven 
thousand prisoners, sixteen thonsand in all, six- 
ty-six cannon, seventy-three flags and standards, 
beat a retreat. Rapidly his bleeding and ex- 
hausted troops marched back through Hohen- 
fricdberg, entered the mountain defiles, and 
sought refuge, a thoroughly beaten army, among 
the fortresses of Bohemia. Frederick remained 
the undisputed victor of the field. Five thou- 
sand of his brave soldiers lay dead or wounded 
upon the plain, Even his stoical heart was 
moved by the greatness of the victory. As he 
first caught sight of M. Valori after the battle 
he threw his arms around him, exclaiming, 
“‘My friend, God has helped me wonderfully 
this day.” 

‘There was, after all,” says Valori, “at 
times a kind of devout feeling in this prince, 
who possessed such a combination of qualities, 
good and bad, that I know not which prepon- 
derates.”’ 

The Prussian army was so exhausted by its 
midnight march and its long day of battle that 
his majesty did not deem it wise to attempt tc 
pursuc the retreating foe. or this he has been 
severely, we think unjustly, censured by some 
military men. He immediately, that evening, 
wrote to his mother, saying, ‘‘So decisive a de- 
feat has not been since Blenheim,” and assur- 
ing her that the two princes, her sons, who had 
accompanied him tothe battle, were safe. Such 
was the battle of Hohenfriedberg, once of world- 
wide renown, now almost forgotten. 
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T was high noon of a warm, balmy spring 
day, and Boston Common was full of fresh 
young life and verdure, ‘The beautiful trees 
which adorn this fair spot of earth had just 
been crowned with their new leafy honors, and 
were beginning to cast a thin, misty, dream- 
like shadow over the tender green of the young 
grass, which rolled its soft, velvety mantle over 
bank and level; the newly expanded leaves and 
buds gave out a sweet, spicy odor, and the soft 
air was fragrant with that fresh, moist, earthy 
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smell which is so weleome in the days of early 
spring, and so suggestive of the eoming glories 
of the vegetable kingdom that it seems ever to 
remind one of the first days of earth’s creation, 
when Adam and Eve, sinless and happy, walk- 
ed lovingly and admiringly, hand in hand, 
through a pure world, all light and joy and 
beauty, unconscious that there could ever come 
a time of sin, decay, winter, woe, and death! 

The brimming little pond (which, tiny as it 
is, has a hold upon the affections of the Bosto- 
nians powerful as the elasp of infant weakness 
upon a giant’s strength) was flashing and spark- 
ling in its blue, diamond brightness; for the sun- 
ny sky which smiled down upon it was cloud- 
less and blue. A cluster of ‘‘Boston boys,” 
frank and manly, were now hovering around its 
dimpling surface, with laugh and shout, launch- 
ing their trim, white-sailed boats; and then, 
while the fairy skiffs held their somewhat un- 
eertain course over the water, just rippled by 
the soft breeze, the miniature ship-owners would 
run round to the other side, to be in readiness 
to receive them, long before they neared their 
doubtful port. Ah! well would it be for older 
merchants if they could do so too! For then 
the enterprise and sagacity which plan tho voy- 
age would not so often be frustrated by the stu- 
pidity, obstinacy, or dishonesty of some agent 
‘on the other side of the water.” 

Upon the upper, or Beacon-street mall— 
which seemed, for the time, almost given up to 
their exclusive use—were multitudes of youn- 
ger children, sent out for health and recreation 
in the sweet open air. Richly dressed little 
ones, arrived at the dignity of locomotion, were 
trundling hoops, or running races, or sporting 
like summer butterflies on the edge of the new 
grass; while their rosy-cheeked Irish nurses, in 
shining hair, huge barrel hoops, and sun-shades, 
followed them, or, seated on the benches, gos- 
siping with others of their class and country, 
affected to be still zealously watching their lit- 
tle charges. 

Solemn-looking babies, half crushed under 
the weighty magnificence of white satin hats 
and drooping feathers, drawn forth in fair ar- 
ray of pomp and circumstance, sat in state, 
holding on with both dimpled hands to the 
sides of their baby-carriages, or lolled idly 
among their downy cushions and gorgeous Af- 
ghans, in drowsy abstraction or listless indif- 
ference; while a class still younger—an ‘‘in- 
fantry up in arms”—enveloped in their elonga- 
ted and embroidered robes, with dainty caps, 
and delicate laces, and satin rosettes, were car- 
ried backward through the world, glaring and 
staring over the broad shoulders of their nurses 
with round, shining, unspeculating eyes, in 
which the light of thought, feeling, and observ- 
ation had never yet been kindled. 

Along Beacon Street, down Park Street, 
through Tremont Street, passed a continuous 
throng of richly dressed and beautiful women; | 
for it had been a week of storm and ehill, and 
the ‘feast wind,” that seourge and terror of | 
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Bostonians, had ruled with no very ‘ brief au- 
thority ;” and numbers, who had been pining in 
restless inactivity within doors, now availed 
themselves of the balmy spring day for a health- 
restoring walk or drive. 

Invalids were sunning themselyes on the 
broad gravel-walks, slowly pacing to and fro, 
with feeble steps and languid air; loungers 
and pleasure-seekers were idling on the way, 
curiously seanning, eriticising, or admiring the 
female passers ; and business men were hurry- 
ing by, exchanging rapid or-silent greetings. 

Belonging to this latter elass were two young 
men who, standing where they met, stopped to 
exchange a few salutations, and then, imper- 
ceptibly, fell into more earnest conversation. 

You may see with a glance that one is a Bos- 
tonian, the other is from New York; for while 
the difference would be difficult to explain, yet 
French and English are not more distinctly dif- 
ferent. 

They are gentlemen, both, and both have 
that air of refinement and polish which only 
society can give, and which would indicate a life 
of leisure beyond the need of business drudg- 
ery. Yet, listen to their eonversation—the 
oft-repeated words, ‘‘stock, shares, dividends, 
investment, coupons, dollars,” betray the mer- 
chant and the money-maker. Ah! will the 
blessed time ever come when the American mer- 
chant will have reached the ultimate goal of 
his ambition, and sit ealmly down to enjoy the 
wealth which he has toiled to make? Or is 
the love of money of necessity so insatiable 
that it must ever outrun its successes, and grow 
with the very accomplishment of its own de- 
sires ? 

But as the gentlemen stand, still deep in 
conversation, a handsome carriage is driven 
down Park Street, and, as it turns into Tremont 
Street, the more stylish-looking man of the two 
smiles and bows familiarly, 

Ah! a quick eye has caught the movement. 
The coach is checked, and a sweet, childish 
voice calls out: 

“Papa! papa! 
you?” 

The gentleman smiled, and nodded in assent g 
and the servant, dismounting, opened the ear- 
riage door, and lifted out a fairy little creature 
of six years old, dressed with extreme richness, 
but with exquisite good taste—nothing over- 
done, nothing wanting, 

The man placed the child upon the sidewalk 
surrounding the Common, and returned to the 
carriage. And the little thing, first gracefully 
kissing her dimpled white hand to her mother 
in the departing earriage, entered the inclos- 
ure, and advanced with a bright smile and 
eager steps toward her father, who held out 
his hand to receive her. 

“Your daughter, I presume, Mr. Forrester ?” 
questioned his companion. 

“Yes,” said the father, proudly. ‘My only 
child, Miss Lilian Forrester. Look up, my dear 
Lily, and speak to this gentleman. This is 
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Mr. Cabot, Lily, one of my friends, Speak to 
him, my little daughter.” And as the fond fa- 
ther spoke he raised the child’s hat, and dis- 
played a faee of sweet childish loveliness. A 
fair, fresh eomplexion, of true Saxon elearness 
and brillianey, where the pure white and red 
were blended together as finely as on the petals 
of a flower; soft, dovelike eyes, bright and 
blue as the spring heavens above them; and 
long, dropping ringlets of soft, shining, golden 
hair. 

The gentleman thus introdueed looked upon 
the beautiful little girl in evident admiration. 
“She is very like her mother,” he said, while 
an expressive look conveyed to the father the 
admiration he was too prudent to clothe in 
words, 

“J used to know your mamma, Miss Lily, 
when she was a little girl, not a great deal older 
than you are now. Will you shake hands with 
me for her sake ?” 

The little hand, small and delieate as a white 
rose leaf, was at once confidingly laid in his ex- 
tended palm. 

‘Thank you,” said the gentleman, kindly, 
as he held the little hand in his. ‘‘I think I 
should like to keep this in trust for my little 
Arthur. When you meet him, Miss Lily, will 
you give it to him?” 

‘¢No!” said Miss Lily, very decidedly; “I 
don’t like boy babies at all.” 

“Qh! but my son Arthur is not a baby, I 
assure you,” said Mr. Cabot, laughing. ‘‘ He is 
quite a young gentleman. Let me see—he has 
arrived at the mature and venerable age of ten 
years, Nay, I am not sure that he is not eleven. 
Why, bless your heart, he skates and takes a 
newspaper! Whatmore could you ask? Will 
not that do?” 

But Miss Lily did not eommit herself by any 
reply. 

‘© Why did not you stay with mamma, Lily ?” 
inquired her father. ‘‘I thought you were 
going out for a drive this morning.” 

‘Yes; but mamma had visits to pay, and I 
was tired,” said the little girl, with a wearied 


air. ‘And, besides, I wanted to walk with 
you. You will take me for a walk, papa, won't 
you?” 


‘‘Oh yes! by-and-by, Birdie; but not just 
yet,” said Mr. Forrester, smoothing the golden 
eurls caressingly. ‘You see that I am en- 
gaged just now, and you must wait a while.” 
And lifting her up on to a bench, he passed his 
arm around her waist, and resumed the eonver- 
sation with his friend whieh her arrival had in- 
terrupted. 

For a few moments Miss Lily rested patiently 
within her father’s fondly encireling arm, wateh- 
ing with interest the passers-by; then she began 
to grow restless, and manifested her impatienee 
by various little lady-like but unmistakable signs 
of weariness. 

“Papa!” she said at length, “may I get 
down, please, and walk about alone?” 

“No, no, Lily! I am afraid I should lose 


you, among all these people; and I ean not 
afford to do that.” 

Another interval, and then she spoke again: 

“Papa! if you please, may I just go to that 
pond, and see what the little children are doing 
there?” 

‘Why, Miss Lily!” said Mr. Cabot, ‘I am 
surprised at you! Do you not see that they 
are all little boys? I thought you did not like 
boy babies!” ; 

Miss Lilian pouted and blushed, and then re- 
marked that she did not want to see the boys ; 
it was only the little boats she wanted to see. 

‘In a few moments, little daughter,” said 
her father. 

Presently eame the notes of street musie, 
borne on the soft air, and the ehild eould en- 
dure the restraint no longer. 

“Papa! papa!” she said, while her little 
sandaled feet were keeping time to the distant 
music, ‘*Papa—dear papa! have not you most 
done talking? There isthe most lovely musie! 
Oh, do please be quiek, papa!” 

‘¢1Do not let me detain you from your walk 
any longer,” said Mr. Cabot, laughing. ‘‘ “Mu- 
sie has charms,’ we know. I will call and see 
you. You are at the Tremont House, I be- 
lieve ?” 

“‘Wor a day or two longer—yes,” said Mr. 
Forrester; ‘‘but we are here only for a very 
limited time, and shall leave Boston on Friday. 
I must be in New York by the 22d. But if 
you eall on me before I leave town, I shall be 
happy to see you, and we will talk over this 
matter again. ‘The speculation strikes me fa- 
vorably. It eertainly seems feasible, and I 
think it might prove a good investment ;” and 
then, bidding his friend good-morning, the New 
York merchant took the eager hand of his little 
daughter, and walked down the Mall in the di- 
rection of the musie. 

They soon eame up with the itinerants, whose 
distant melody had attraeted the notice of little 
Lilian; and, as the instrument was of a sweeter 
tone than eommon, and the air, which was 
then a popular one, was played with more taste 
and judgment than usual, little Lily, who real- 
ly loved musie, begged her father to allow her 
to stop and listen to it—a request with whieh 
he readily eomplied. And as they drew nearer, 
the little group which had gathered about the 
musie made way for them, until they equld 
see the performers—a dark, foreign-looking, 
middle-aged man, who was playing, and a sad- 
ly wearied-looking little girl, a few years old- 
er than Lily, brown and sun-burnt, who, dressed 
in a tawdry pink silk frock, trimmed with beads 
and spangles, and with a crushed wreath of 
roses on her disheveled hair, was daneing, not 
ungraeefully, to the familiar tune. 

When the dance was ended, the child ran 
around the eirele of spectators, much as a little 
monkey might have done, and, holding out her 
bare and dusky little hand, collected eagerly the 
| small coin seantily bestowed upon her. 
| Mr. Forrester, having tossed the little girl a 
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quarter of a dollar, was about to resume his 
walk with his child. But at this moment the 
musician rang a small hand-bell as the signal 
for another danee, and commenced playing the 
“¢ Craeovienne.” 

‘¢Oh, I can not, I can not!” cried the poor 
overheated and weary child, flinging herself 
down at the foot of the tree, beneath whose 
shade Mr. Forrester and Lily were standing, 
“Oh! Tam so hot—and so tired—and my head 
aches—and my feet are so lame!” and as she 
spoke she held up her poor little swollen and 
blistered foot. 

“Oh, papa! she is so tired, and so lame,” 
said little Lilian, with impulsive kindness, 
‘¢ May I help her, papa—may I?” And before 
her father could even comprehend the question, 
or conjecture the purpose, Lily had thrown off 
her hat, sprung into the cirele, and nodding to 
the man to go on, she began the fancy dance, 
whieh was perfectly familiar to her, 

Inspired alike by the music and the glorious 
weather, wholly unabashed by tle many strange 
eyes bent upon her (or, rather, so entirely ab- 
sorbed in pity for the poor crouching and aston- 
ished child, whose substitute she had so sud- 
denly beeome, as to be wholly unconscious of the 
observation she had attracted), Lilian danced on 
in perfect time to the music—her sweet, inno- 
cent face glowing with exercise, and radiant with 
the loving impulse of her warm young heart. 

Her beauty and grace, together with the un- 
usual eircumstance. of a child so richly and 
fashionably dressed dancing in the open air, 
at noonday, to a common strcet musician, had 
gradually attracted an audience of a higher 
class than had wituessed the performances of 
her dusky little predecessor; and when, having 
finished the dance, Lily quietly picked up her 
broad hat, with its floating ribbons, and with a 
sweet gravity on her young face, held it first 
to her father, with the words, ‘‘ A little money, 
please, dear papa!” Mr. Forrester could not 
resist the wish to aid her sweet, impulsive char- 
ity, and as the golden coin he tossed her fell 
into the soft blue satin lining of the hat, his 
example was readily followed by those around 
him, who seemed to eomprehend the whole af 
fair at a glance. Dainty white fingers, and 
delicate kid-covered palms shed their glittering 
tribnte, until the frail hat, and the tiny hands 
which held it, bent beneath their burden. 

Springing with sparkling eyes and glowing 
cheeks to the still crouehing ehild, whose wide 
and glittering eyes had followed her motions 
with a sort of sullen, jealous wonderment, Lily 
poured into her bespangled lap the shining 
treasure she had won for her, with the simple 
words, “ Now, little girl, you ean go home and 
rest.” And then, without waiting for one word 
of thanks from the evidently amazed little for- 
eigner, she replaced her hat, quietly slipped 
her hand into her father’s, and resumed her 
walk as if nothing unusual had occurred. 

“That was a nice little girl, papa; only so 
very tired,” 


“Yes, my darling,” said the father, who had 
not the heart to blame what he could not quite 
approve, ‘‘T dare say she was; aud it was very 
kind in you to wish to help her, my dear Lily; 
but I rather doubt if mamma would quite like 
to have you dance in the street without your 
hat. What do you think ?” 

‘Oh! indeed I did not think of that,” said 
Lily. ‘‘I suppose she would not. I will not 
doit again. But the poor little girl has to do 
it, and she was so very tired. Did I do wrong 
to help her? Oh, I am sorry if you think I 
did what mamma would not like.” 

**No, no, Lily! not wrong, certainly,” said 
the father, who instinctively shrunk from teach- 
ing lessons of worldly wisdom to his pure and 
warm-hearted child; “it was not wrong, Lily; 
only—yon know—you understand—I would 
rather not have you do it again.” 


? 


More than a dozen years had passed since 
that bright and beautiful spring day. It was 
night, and one of the largest and most splendid 
opera-houses in Europe was crowded with an 
assemblage of rank, beauty, and fashion. 

It was a benefit night, and the young bene- 
fielary was a star which had suddenly shot up 
into the very zenith of theatrical and musieal 
popularity. 

This renowned personage was the Signorina 
It , & young Italian girl, said to be of noble 
birth, whose wonderful musical talents had led 
her to the rank of prima donna; while her in- 
imitable graee as a tragedienne, aided by her 
dark but splendid beauty, won her the admira- 
tion of hundreds who were incapable of a full 
appreciation of her rare musical powers. 

Her unsullied reputation, defying alike the 
adulation of rank and wealth and the vitiated 
atmosphere of the green-room, had inspired 
general respect, and had thrown around her 
private character a dignity and perfect respecta- 
bility not often accorded to, or even claimed 
by, females of her then somewhat doubtful avo- 
cation, She had just appeared in one of her 
most celebrated 7é/es, in which she had carried 
her audience along with her, sustaining the iu- 
tense interest to the very last. But it was over 
now, the last note was ended, aud there was 
—silence; but a silence which seemed even yet 
to be palpably throbbing with the last vibra- 
tious of that glorious voice. a 

Silence—through all that crowded and brill- 
iant assembly. Silence—breathless silence, 
even in the gorgeous dress-eircle, with its iris 
hues and sparkling radiance, where proud and 
graceful heads, as by common consent, were 
bent toward her like a wind-tossed prairic of 
living flowers ! 

And she stood in silence before them. The 
young prima donna, the spell of whose beauty 
and genius thus held them bound and mute, 
stood in silence before that myriad gaze, unawed, 
unmoved, unshaken ; still keeping unchanged 
her Pythoness attitude, her wild, statue-like 
arms upraised, her resplendent eyes all ablaze 
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with passion, her superb figure towering in 
scorn and wrath, her pale, finely cut features 
stony and rigid, as if she were in very deed the 
embodiment of the fierce passion she typified. 

For one moment; and then there was a rus- 
tling of silken robes, a light stir of glittering 
fans and wavy feathers, and a changing light in 
the many-hued audience, as if a soft wind had 
swept over that sea of flowers; and, low at first, 
but gradually swelling upward, came a heart- 
felt burst of emotion; louder, deeper, and more 
and more vehement, until the crowded house 
seemed literally to rock with the thunders of 
applause. 

She heard it, she felt it, for a warm glow 
stole into the marble cheeks; the white, rigid 
lips relaxed, and trembled to a smile; the fierce 
eyes sunk softening beneath their long-fringed 
lashes; the imperions attitude grew into wo- 


manly gentleness; the wild, uptossed arms, 


drooped into meekness across her bosom; and 
then, gathering her velvet robes about her, she 
bent to the audience in one long, low, graceful 
ebeisance, and fled from the stage—fied as if 
for shelter from the tempest of applause which 
threatened literally ‘‘to bring down the house.” 

Then louder and louder rolled the whirlwind 
of enthusiastic voices; but the fair prima donna 
heeded them not. Passing at once into her pri- 
vate room, unmoved by the tumultuous ‘‘bra- 
yos” and ‘‘encores;” deaf alike to the compli- 
ments and the entreaties of the stage-manager 
that she would return to the stage, if only for 
one moment, to acknowledge her triumph, and 
satisfy the demands of an audience so recherché, 
so distingué—the very élte—she went quietly 
forward and met her own attendants, who were 
always in waiting for her—a tall, powerful, but 
quiet-looking man, old enough to be her father, 
whose swarthy complexion and gleaming black 
eyes denoted his Italian birth, and a middle- 
aged woman, whose high cheek -bones, high 
shoulders, high hips, and high voice, spoke the 
French servant, half dressing-maid, half bonne. 

As the young prima donna approached them, 
Luigi took from the arm of the Frenchwoman 
a cloak, lined and trimmed with costly fur, and 
carefully wrapping it around the fair Italian’s 
shoulders, he led the way to a private door, 
where her carriage was in waiting; and help- 
ing his young mistress and Gabrielle into the 


coach, he mounted outside, and gave the order, | 


“Home !” 

We will leave the stage-manager bowing his 
perfumed ambrosial curls, and warmly gesticu- 
lating to an excited audience, with his white, 
jeweled fingers pressed upon that particular 
portion of his comely person which is consider- 
ed (according to the laws of theatrical usage) 
to denote the locale of a heart full to overflow- 
ing; and while he assures his distinguished an- 
ditory that the ‘prima donna is unfortunately 
unable to comply with their most flattering re- 


quest, that she is obliged to leave—has, in fact, | 


ceded by one of the English waiters of the ho- 
tel, and followed by her own two attendants, 
she mounted the lofty staircase, and walked 
slowly and gracefully through the long corridor 
toward her own suit of apartments; her eyes 
bent thoughtfully npon the bouquet of mag- 
nificent roses she had brought with her from 
the opera-house, and humming, half audibly, 
and quite unconsciously, the music of one of her 
favorite operas, ; 

Suddenly the light step was arrested, the mur- 
mured music ceased, and the signorina stood 
with head thrown back and hand upraised, as 
if to command silence, Instantly the little cor- 
tége stood still. 

“What was it?” she said, turning to her at- 
tendants; ‘that noise—what was it ?” 

‘‘Niente, signorina!” answered the Italian 
Luigi, with a deprecatory shrug of his shoul- 
ders. 

“‘ Nothing, my lady,” said the English waiter, 

“Ce n’est rein, n’importe, mademoiselle,” 
said the French Gabrielle. 

“Tt was something: I heard it,” said the 
prima donna, her fine, pale features growing 
paler with excitement. ‘‘ Listen!” 

‘There was another panse, unbroken by a 
sound, while the young Italian still maintained 
her attitude of fixed and painful attention; 
and then again Luigi declared his conviction 
that it was ‘‘Niente.” The Englishman suggest- 
ed it was but the creaking of a door-hinge# and 
Gabrielle intimated her opinion that it was only 
*“nne bonffée de vent,” and that it was too cold 
for mam’selle to be standing thus in the corri- 
dor—would mam’selle please to proceed to her 
own apartments ? : : 

But mademoiselle did not please; she si- 
lenced them all with one wave of that impe- 
rious hand. 

“Tt was not a puff of wind—it was not the 
creaking of a door. I heard it; it was a wo- 
man’s voice; a cry of distress; a long, low wail 
of pitiful anguish. It curdled my very blood. 
I must know what it was—tell me who occu- 
pies that chamber,” she said, addressing the 
English waiter. But the man thus questioned 
either was or affected to be profoundly ignorant 
upon the subject; and again the signorina’s two 
attendants urged her to proceed; but she heed- 
ed them as little as the “deaf adder” heeds the 
voice of its victim. 

“Go! call up your master; bid him come to 
me at once!” she said, turning to the English 
servant, with white lips and flashing eyes, which 
would be obeyed, and brooked no delay; and 
in a few moments the head of the establish- 
ment was bowing obsequiously before her (for 
the prima donna was a celebrity that brought 
honor to his house, and was lavish to a fault 
with the wealth which flowed in upon her like 
a spring-tide), 

‘“Who oceupies this room ?—this one?” she 
asked him, abruptly, indicating as she spoke, 


already left the house” —we will follow the with a quick sweep of her hand, the door of the 
young Italian to her lodgings; where, pre-| chamber near which they were standing, 
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“Tt is at your scrvice, madam,” said the pro- 
prietor, bowing low. 

“‘Who occupics it?” was the earnestly re- 
iterated question. 

“¢No one after to-night, madam. IJ will place 
it at your disposal to-morrow.” 

‘‘T ask who occupies it now ?” said the prima 
donna, with an earnestness which could not be 
mistaken, and a directness which would not be 
evaded. 

“¢ Only a young American girl,” said the pro- 
ptietor, with a gesture of contempt. ‘* But she 
will leave the room immediately, and I will 
have the honor to arrange it for madam early 
to-morrow.” 

“JT do not need the room; but this person— 
an American—a young girl, did you say ?” asked 
the prima donna, earnestly. ‘And she is in 
distress ?” 

“TY dare say; I should think so,” said the 
master of the establishment; and he added 
something in an under-tone, which the fair 
Italian did not quite comprehend; only she 
noticed that the two words ‘‘ American” and 
‘¢cheats” were in rather close and disagreeable 
juxtaposition. 

“¢ Silence!” she said, in a tone of command, 
and with a gesture which would have done 
credit to a Siddons. 

“TY know the Americans, and you do not! 
The Americans are no cheats! the Americans 
are my friends—I love them all; I owe all I 
am and all I have to an American; I honor 
them, ‘Tell me the history of this young girl.” 

With views of the American character cou- 
siderably modified (at least in expression) by 
the timely discovery of this amiable weakness 
on the part of his distinguished inmate, the 
master of the hotel gave the required inform- 
ation. The father of the young girl was an 
American, who had been traveling with this 
his only child; he was said to be immensely 
rich; he came to him with the reputation of 
being a millionaire at the very least; engaged 
his best rooms regardless of terms; paid like a 
prince ; lived in luxury there for a week or two; 
then there came letters—a great crash in New 
York (the time of the money panic), his house 
had gone down with the rest—a total wreck! 
nothing saved! they were ruined—they were 
beggars! 

The sudden shock threw the father into a 
brain-fever; he died; the daughter had no 
friends, no money; she was unable to pay up 
his bill; she was a beggar! Madam must see 
his house was no home for beggars; she must 
go; she should leave the room the next morn- 
ing; he had lost enough by them already ; the 
law ought to protect him from such imposition ! 

‘¢ La poverta non vuol léggi,” murmured the 
young Italian, bitterly; then she added in En- 
glish, ‘‘I must see this young person; show me 
into her room,” 

“The room is in disorder now, madam,” said 
the proprictor. ‘I have had much of the fur- 
niture removed ; but to-morrow, if you please.” | 


‘¢Now!” said the prima donna, advancing. 
 To-night!” 

‘¢My lady!” remonstrated the Englishman. 

¢¢ Signorina !” expostulated the Italian Luigi. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle!” pleaded the French Ga- 
brielle. 

Carelessly putting them all aside with one 
wave of her hand, the prima donna approached 
the door, while her two attendants exchanged 
anxious glances. 

‘¢Parbleu! aussitot dit, aussitdt fait,” whis- 
pered Gabrielle. 

‘Parole assai; che sara sara!’? murmured 
Luigi. 

The signorina knocked with a light but de- 
termined hand. No answer. 

‘Tt is afriend; will you not admit me?” she 
said, in those clear, golden tones which a de- 
lighted public coined into actual gold for her. 
Still no answer. 

The prima donna turned to Luigi. 
the door for me—I would enter.” 

‘*Signorina!” said the more cautious and 
worldly-wise attendant. ‘Signorina, in un—” 

How Luigi would have terminated his sen- 
tence must remain forever a mere matter of 
conjecture, for, glancing as he spoke at the 
face of his resolute mistress, he probably read 
something in her set mouth and flashing eyes 
which reminded him that delays were danger- 
ous, and hastily substituting the words, ‘In un 
batter d’occhio, signorina!” which was as far as 
possible from his original intention, he flung 
open the door, 

The room thus suddenly displayed was, as 
the Englishman had asserted, one of the best 
in the house; it was high and spacious, but 
being nearly divested of furniture, its very sizc 
and loftiness added to its bare and desolate as- 
pect. 

It was wholly unlighted, save where the ra- 
diance of the full moon, streaming in at the 
curtainless window, traced a clear outline of 
the casement upon the bare, uncarpeted floor. 

Within this radiant portion of the room, as 
if some mysterious and undefinable influence 
drew her near the only visible thing that looked 
lovingly and pityingly upon her, crouched the 
desolate American girl, her crossed arms rest- 
ing upon a chair, her head bent down upon 
them, and her face wholly concealed, while her 
disordered hair, all unbound and gleaming in 
the spectral moonlight, fell rippling in loose 
golden waves to the floor. 

Stepping hastily to the side of the kneeling 
girl, the signorina Jaid her hand lightly upon 
her shoulder, and said, in the softest tones of 
that wonderfully flexible voice, and in her low, 
sweet, Italianized English : 

“Tt is a friend—listen! I would speak with 
you.” But there was no motion, no answer. 
The signorina drew back in sudden terror. 

‘It is death !” she said, with white, quiver- 
ing lips. ‘* She has perished here alone, and 
of want!” and she looked shudderingly round 
the desolate room. 


“Open 


UP AND DOWN. 


*“Non! non! mademoiselle,” said the more 
practical Gabrielle, who, as lady’s-maid, had 
had experience in such cases. 

“Cette n’est pas la mort; elle s’évanouit. 
Help thou me, Luigi; doucement, doucement !” 
And between them they raised the poor girl, 
and bore her tenderly out into the lighted cor- 
ridor, 

“‘Béllo! béllo! oh, signorina! che béllo!” 
said Luigi, admiringly, as, the long golden ring- 
lets streaming in a shower over his arm, the 
gas-light revealed the pale marble face, with 
its pure, statue-like features. 

The prima donna stooped, looked for one 
moment full and fixedly into that deathlike 
countenance, and then, with a cry of joy almost 
fierce in its expression, she snatched the furred 
mantle from her own shoulders, and wrapped 
it with tender care around the unconscious 
form which Luigi supported. 

‘*Bear the young lady into my apartment at 
once—quick !” she said. 

In vain were the “ parbleu !” of Gabrielle, or 
the “basta!” of Luigi. 

‘¢Am I to be obeyed or not?” she asked. 
Luigi glanced at her face, met the quick, impa- 
tient gaze of her flashing eyes, and with an 
obedient ‘‘ Ora e sempre, siguorina!” he lifted 
his pale burden and walked onward. 

“Tt is my sister,” said the prima donna, 
turning back in explanation to the wondering 
proprietor, The Englishman glanced from the 
proud, dark, haughty beauty of the young Ital- 
jan, with her Juno figure, her meteor eyes, and 
midnight hair, to the pale, pure, finely grained 
complexion, willowy form, and long golden 
tresses of the unconscious American, and an 
incredulous smile half curled his lip; but his 
interest was concerned, and if the signorina had 
asserted that the pale stranger maiden and her- 
self were twin brothers, he would not have ven- 
tured to contradict her, or openly avow his 
doubt; and when the Italian, added, briefly, 
“Tet all the young lady’s things be conveyed 
into my apartments, and call me a physician 
immediately, and I will be answerable for the 
amount of your bill,” he felt that he had reaped 
the reward of his forbearance, the smile changed 
its expression, he bowed with obsequious grat- 
itude, and in ten minutes the poor desolate girl, 
who half an hour before had not one friend in 
that wide city, was the unconscious object of 
the tenderest care and the most watchful med- 
ical skill. 

Gabrielle was right; it was not death, but a 
deathly swoon. Probably the girl had fainted 
at the very moment when there broke from her 
pale lips the wild wail of desolate anguish which 
had so fortunately found its way at once to the 
ear and to the heart of the pitying Italian. 

A long illness was the consequence of the 
sad events which had so tried the feelings of the 
young American, and during two or three weeks 
she lay unconscious, while her Italian benefac- 


tress watched over her in devoted and un-| 


wearied love, aided by Gabrielle, whose heart 
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had gradually melted, and warmed to the beau- 
tiful and helpless sufferer. 

But youth and a good constitution, aided by 
skill and kindness, triumphed at length; and 
the delighted prima donna had the pleasure of 
seeing the object of her eompassionate devotion 
rapidly recruiting in health and strength; and 
she hung over her with sweet and joyful ca- 
resses, 

“‘You have told me that we have met be- 
fore,” said the invalid one day, languidly 
stretching out her thiu, trembling, white hand, 
in answer to the affectionate inquiries of the 
young Italian; ‘‘but I can not recall our meet- 
ing; tell me, if you please, where and how we 
met.” 

‘Not yet, caro,” said the Italian girl, smil- 
ing. ‘You are not strong enough to talk or 
be talked to yet. Wait a little longer, and you 
shall know all aboutit; but not yet. You must 
trust to me a little longer.” 

In the mean time the signorina, now that 
her fair patient’s improvement had released her 
from her anxious attendance in the sick-room, 
held long and confidential interviews with her 
man of business, and one fine day she entered 
her apartment with some papers in her hand. 

‘‘ Are you quite well enough, do you think, 
to talk a little wpon business now, earo?” she 
said, caressingly lifting the heavy waves of 
golden hair, and fondly pressing her lips to the 
fair, pure brow beneath, 

‘Quite, quite well enough, dear friend. I 
ai impatient to talk to you,” said the sick girl. 
“¢T have much that ought to be said, much that 
you ought to know. I—” 

‘¢Stop, stop,” said the signorina, smiling 
kindly into the sweet, earnest blue eyes; ‘‘it 
is I who am to talk, and you, dearest, may do 
the listening. first, then, I believe that you 
have friends in America. Is it not so?” 

‘Thad many,” said the young stranger, sad- 
ly; “but having lost every thing else, I dare 
not count upon having them still.” 

‘¢ Adversity is the fire which tries the mixed 
metal,” said the Italian, curtly, ‘‘ Let the dross 
go; the pure gold will remain to you purer than 
before; have faith in this. You would wish to 
return to your country—to your friends?” 

“Wish!” said the poor girl, her soft eyes 
filling with tears. ‘Yes; but what are my 
wishes worth now? Iam penniless.” 


“‘Not so!” said the Italian, quickly. ‘‘In 


‘this libretto you will find there is provision for 


your future wants. Nay, start not, caro, nor 
blush. It was but a debt fairly due to you, 
which circumstances have enabled me to recov- 
er just when you most neededit. Ido not ask 
you to remain with me and unite your fate with 
mine”—but as she spoke her rich voice trem- 
bled, and her dark eyes grew humid and shone 
Inminous through tears—“‘ for I know that your 
heart is pining for your home and your early 
friends; and, more than that, I know that our 
lives are unfitted to run on side by side. My 
career would be as painfully irksome to you as 
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the repose of yours would be monotonous to 
me. ‘Che quiet you would covet would be stag- 
nation to me. IJshould die deprived of the ex- 
citement which is my daily life. Ido not ask 
you to sympathize with me in this—you can not; 
but I ask you to remember it has been my life 
from childhood ; the shrinking delicacy of char- 
acter which I can admire in you was erushed 
out of me as alittle child; and [have lived ever 
before the public eye, sustained by the breath 
of the popular admiration, from which you, my 
gentle one, would shrink in dismay. Yet hear 
me;” and as she spoke she drew up her glo- 
rious figure to its full height, and raising her 
head proudly, she fixed her clear, luminous, 
truthful eyes full on the face of her young com- 
panion. 

“Hear me! In all that relates to purc wo- 
mauly virtue, true womanly honor, my life has 
been as unsullied as your own! ‘There is no 
stain upon the hand [I offer you in friendship, 
no taint of dishonor in the wealth I have con- 
veyed to you; you believe this?” she said, still 
keeping her searching glance full upon the face 
of the listening American. 

“‘¥ do—I do,” said her companion, fondly 
clasping in her thin white fingers the hand held 
out to her so proudly. 

“¥ thank you,” said the Italian, tenderly ; 
‘and believe you! Yonr generous faith in 
me you shall never have canse to repent. But 
listen farther—your passage home I have en- 
gaged; in one week more you will leave for 
America, yonr glorious fatherland, the birth- 
place and the home of freedom! Andif there 
the breath of fame should ever chance to waft 
my name to your ear, you will remember that 
I was not forgetful or nngrateful!” 

“Ungrateful!” said the wondering girl. 
““What claim have { upon your gratitude—I, 
the object of your generous charity? You have 
spoken thus before; this debt, too; what was 
it? Tell me then, dear friend; where have we 
met before, and when ?” 

“*Look!” said the prima donna; and spring- 
ing up, and humming the formerly popular tune 
of the ‘‘ Cracovicnne,” she danced that onee fa- 
miliar but now half-forgotten fancy dance, while 
the sweet blue eyes of the American girl opened 
wide in bewildered recollections. 

Gradually it came back to her, like portions 
of a recovered dream: Boston—the Mall—the 
street musician—the little, tired, bespangled 
child—the very feeling of the air on that sweet 
spring day, so long ago—the smell of the leaves, 
the warmth of the sun; and, as the Italian at 
the close of the dance flung herself down, and 
crouching, held out her hand as did the over- 
wearied child, Lilian Forrester burst iuto tears 
of surprise and awakened memory. 

“Yes, caro,” said the prima donna, again 
springing up, and approaching the weeping 
American, ‘I was that little, miserable, mo- 
therless, neglected child; your bounty gave my 


poor but talented fathcr the means of beginning 
my musical education, and it was by your ehild- 
ish hand that I was led into the path which 
has brought me to distinction and opulence! 
You will not pain me by refusing to share a por- 
tion of the wealth which, but for you, I should 
never have won, You were generous asa child, 
surely you will not be less gencrous as a wo- 
man! - Years have passed over me, and [am 
so changed that [have almost lost my own iden- 
tity; but your face, though unseen from that 
day, was never forgotten; your childish image 
haunted me. We met, and I knew you in- 
stantly. Surely it was God’s own providence 
which brought me to you in your hour of need, 
as you had come to me in imine! And now 
when He thus sends back to you, by my hands, 
the bread which you in your sweet young char- 
ity cast upon the waters, will you turn away and 
perish in your proud hunger? ‘They call me 
proud and cold, caro; and so Lam, for the blood 
and the pride of the old nobility are both in 
my veins, and the two generations of poverty 
through which they descended to me have weak- 
ened neither. Yet see, dearest, am kneeling 
before yon—do not, oh, do not deprive me of the 
sweetest pleasure my wealth has ever brought 
mene 

Who could resist those tender, pleading 
words, rendered doubly tender by the swect 
intonations of that matchless voice, and height- 
ened by all the charm and witchery of her rare 
and exquisite grace of manner? Certainly not 
the poor lonely girl whose life she had just 
saved—who, having been engulfed and swept 
away by that mighty flood-tide of commercial 
ruin, had been snatched from the seething 
waters on the very brink of doom, and restored 
to life and hope by her gencrous compassion. 
Ah, no! she could only throw herself into those 
fondly extended arms and weep out her full 
heart’s gratitude and love. 


In a week more the two young beings, whose 
life paths, so widely different in their commence- 
ment, had yet met and crossed each other at 
such strange angles, stood together upon the 
deck of one of our ocean steamers. 

‘ Adicn! caro,” said the Italian, as she re- 
turned the clinging embrace of her friend; 
‘‘we shall meet again somewhere, I am sure 
of it. And see, dearest! this is my parting 
gift, my ‘buona-mano;’ take it; it is for you. 
And now, caro! adien until we meet again— 
bif not on earth, then surely—’ And with an 
attitude more expressive than words, she raised 
her hand slowly and pointed heavenward. 

The ‘ buona-mano,” as the signorina termed 
it, was a transfer into safe hands of a handsome 
competency for life in trust for Lilian Forrester ; 
and when, a few years later, Lily became the 
wife of Arthur Cabot, if she did not bring 
him the dower of a millionaire’s daughter, still, 
thanks to the prima donna, she was not a por- 
tionless bride. 


A DAY AMONG 


A DAY AMONG THE QUAKERS. 


LONG a portion of Lake Erie’s southern 
shore, where an enchanting variety of ce- 
dar groves, rocky bluffs, a shell-dotted beach, 
and houses rich in architectural beauty offer a 
long succession of enjoyment to both the heart 
and eyes of a tourist, there rises above all else a 
land light-house, founded upon a rock and built 
of purest granite. Near by, it looks a tower 
of strength; afar off, it seems like a huge white 
finger pointing upward; yet, near or far, it 
stands out from amidst all surroundings with a 
distinctness, or an individuality, that makes it 
a nucleus around which all other associations 
of the shore scenery gather. The following, in 
bold relief, from the adventures of a few weeks’ 
summer wandering, is a single episode, whose 
details I give with careful truthfulness ; 

The time was July, 1868; the day, a Sab- 
bath; and the place, an out-of-the-way settle- 
ment in Central Ohio. 

Grace Newton, whom Ruth Clifford and I 
were visiting, had told us of a little colony 
of Quakers, not very far off—anti-progressive 
ones—who held on tenaciously to the faith of 
their fathers, and had no companionsbip with 
the villagers who worshiped once a month in 
the Methodist chapel, ‘‘down the read ;” and 
when she proposed to have Dick harnessed in 
the spring wagon, and drive us to Oakhill Meet- 
ing-house, four miles distant, we offered no 
opposition. The wagon had notop. Thesun’s 
rays were almost scorching. A portable seat, 
in the middle of the wagon, accommodated Ruth 
and me, under shelter of an umbrella, while 
Grace, in her character of Jehu, occupied a low- 
backed chair in front. 

That ride was guiltless of any monotony. 
Bouncing, jolting, half shaken to pieces, now 
down in a rut, then heaved over a stump, now 
plashing through a stream which ran across the 
road, then rolling through a foot in depth of 
soft clay, down a steep hill, with a cry from 
Grace, ‘¢ Hold my chair, girls, or I'll slide out !” 
Thence up one, with another call, ‘‘ Push me 
front, girls, or I’ll slide back!” And every few 
minutes, as the low-hanging tree boughs brushed 
against us, dodging our heads to escape the 
fate of Absalom, we might well be thankful 
when the last long graveled hill was ascended, 
and the low, weather-beaten, board meeting- 
house stood before us. Its surroundings re- 
minded me of a Southern camp-meeting ; for 
every tree near by sheltered a carriage of 
some kind, while a corral of horses switched 
off flies in a long shed, built for their accom- 
modation. 

*‘ How long has meeting set, boys 2” asked 
Grace of two little urchins, who were slyly creep- 
ing around a rock with their Sunday hats full 
of dead-ripe blackberries. 

“ Jes half ’n hour,” said one. 

“Then we will disturb the preacher,” said 
Ruth. 

*¢ Blissful ignorance!” exclaimed Grace, ‘‘It 
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is easy to see you were never in a Quaker meet- 
ing. Follow me, doing just as I do.” 

The interior of the building was separated 
in half by a partition containing numerous 
holes a foot square, which divided the sexes. 
The pews were elevated like those in a theatre, 
the very young people being packed near the 
ceiling, and the elders oceupying those near- 
est the floor, It may'seem strange that Ruth 
and I had never seen Quakers at worship; but 
this was really our first opportunity; nor had 
we any but the crudest idea of their formula, 
Nothing human could have looked more sanc- 
timonious than the brethren and sisters, each 
with folded hands and downeast eyes, as they 
sat in a silence so profound I grew nervous 
with hearing my own heart beat. 

‘Wor what are they waiting, Grace? I can 
not endure this another quarter of an hour,” I 
said, , 

‘Oh, do be still!” she replied, in the faint- 
est of whispers. ‘‘They are waiting on the 
Spirit; it will soon move some one, I hope.” 

Waiting on the Spirit! Why, its presence 
was visible to me wherever I looked through 
the opened door. A voice from out the ripen- 
ing grain seemed crying, “‘ Lo! ’tis here,” The 
birds that soared toward the sun half warbled, 
“There, up there.” The soft wind caught the 
sweet refrain, and murmured, ‘ Every where.” 
Only man was silent. 

The cburch took its name from a gigantic 
oak which stood just in front of the door, 
stretching out its ‘‘ hundred arms so strong” so 
near at some points that the leaves lay against 
the whitewashed boards. Its trunk was hol- 
low, and an old ram, panting from the excess- 
ive heat, had thrust his head and shoulders in 
it for relief in the cool darkness. I studied the 
hind-quarters of this venerable mutton until I 
had counted every knot upon its woolly back ; 
then, by way of diversion, again sought the 
faces of the elderly sisterhood. ‘Than some 
few, nothing in the ripe maturity of modest wo- 
manhood was loyelier. With downcast eyes, 
hands folded quietly in their laps, and scarcely 
any perceptible heayings of the motherly bo- 
soms beneath their spotlessly white neckerchiefs, 
they looked, each one, an impersonation of that 
peace which ‘‘ passeth'understanding;” but stat- 
ues were scarcely quieter. Presently I espied 
a middle-aged man, whose broad brim covered 
his eyebrows, move his hands once or twice, as 
though washing them in an invisible basin; 
then he crossed and unerossed his feet, sighed 
heavily three times with inspiration deep enough 
to fill the lungs of a blacksmith’s bellows, finally 
rose, opened his mouth, and spoke. Written 
words can not describe his nasal intonations, 
nor the peculiar inflections of his unpleasant 
voice. His theme was the uselessness of mere 
learning as a means of spiritual advancement— 
and his,abuse of the rules of rhetoric aud gram- 
mar the strongest argument in proof of the sin- 
cerity of his belief. How he sweated as his ex- 
citement increased! How he sawed the air with 
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his long arms, and see-sawed from heel-tip to 
toe! ‘Yes, my brethren—ah—and you, my 
sisters—ah—labor not for the meat which per- 
ishes—ah—take no scrip in your hand—ah— 
nor money in your purse—ah (ironically speak- 
ing—ah)—and then may be, like St. Paul—ah 
—you'll be gifted with an un—n—n—n—atural 
eloquence.” 

Such was the peroration of his half hour’s 
discourse, when he resumed his seat under a 
silence which would have been most flattering 
to the orator of any but a Quaker meeting. 
Whose voice would be the next to arouse the 
attention of that waiting and undemonstrative 
audience? The query was answered by the old 
ram, who, walking straight up to the front-door, 
put his head in it, made a brief but deliberate 
survey of the congregation, and then, uttering a 
loud, prolonged baa-a, returned to the shelter 
of the oak. Oh, the laughs that were choked 
back, and the rosy lips that were bitten into a 
deeper carmine the few next minutes! But 
the elder who had spoken suddenly ended the 
restraint by shaking hands with the neighbor 
next him, which was the signal for the univers- 
al hand-shaking that closes every meeting. It 
may have been an outside show—I know not; 
but the show, as such, was the most suggest- 
ive of that Christian fellowship which should 
unite those who cherish the same faith I ever 
saw. 

“How is thee, Grace Norton?” 

The voice was that of the elder who had 
spoken in the meeting. 

“Tam well, This is my friend Ruth Clift 
ford, Nathaniel Grubb, of whose coming I told 
thee. How is Aunt Betsey ?” 

*¢ She took cold last Lord’s-day when it rain- 
ed onus. If this was not another Lord’s-day, 
I would like to tell thee what she says about that 
honey thee is wanting to buy. Thee can have 
six pounds of it at forty cents a pound, and that 
is dead cheap.” 

‘Ah, Friend Grubb!” I thought, ‘‘ ‘ye pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law.’” I 
turned to watch the approach of a fair old lady 
in drab silk bonnet and spectacles, who was 
nearing us with a face radiant in kindness. 
Ruth, who also saw her, with her usual impuls- 
ivencss, sprang forward and grasped her ex- 
tended hand. 

‘Are you not Aunt Phebe Haddam ?” she 
said. ‘You must excuse my boldness, but 
my friend Grace Norton has written to me so 
often of your kindness to her, when she was 
sick and a stranger, I felt I would know you if 
I ever saw your face.” 

“Thee isright. That is my name; but thee 
overrates a simple act of duty, my child.” 

They were acquainted already, which re- 
sulted in an invitation to us three to come 
home and dine with her, adding, ‘‘I know fa- 
ther will be glad to converse with thee,” 

Grace and Ruth eagerly accepted it, allow- 
ing me, at my request, to return to Snowden 
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with a Quaker family and be entertained by 
little Gay, the daughter of Grace. 

What Ruth saw and heard, and what I 
missed in not sharing her eventful visit, I 
will tell as it was told to me. Grace and she 
followed in the spring wagon close behind the 
barouche which contained Aunt Pheehe, her 
daughter Rebecca, and son Simon, who was 
driving. The distance was two miles, through 
a long strip of woodland and most delicious 
shade. 

‘These Haddams are the most interesting 
Quakers I know,” said Grace; ‘‘ but the folks 
around here think Uncle Samuel, the husband, 
a little queer, and not quite sound of mind. 
He rarcly goes from home now, having a dis- 
case in his eyes which makes him almost blind 
—but you must not allow me to prejudice you 
against him, for his character is irreproach- 
able. Indeed, I know very little of him but 
from hearsay.” 

This explanation, kindly as it was given, 
dampened Ruth’s ardor, and made her ratber 
shrink from the visit now so near. They en- 
tered a lane, and soon reined up before a small 
white cottagc, whose yard was encircled by a 
thick hedge of Osage orange. Not another 
house was any where visible. The spot could 
scarcely have been more isolated had it been 
in the centre of the Great Sahara, but there 
the resemblance ended, for whatever of beauty 
there is in undulating hills covered with verd- 
ure, patches of woods, running water, and 
browsing kine, were there in profusion. 

“Don’t wait here in the sun, Ruth; just fol- 
low the path to the house,” said Aunt Pheebe. 

Grace stopped to help Simon tie up ‘‘old 
Dick,” and Ruth walked on up an avenue of 
blooming hollyhocks to where a door stood 
wide open. How white was the sanded sill, 
and how neat the home-made rug which lay 
just at the entrance! Seeing no one, she 
stepped in, when suddenly from an arm-chair 
there arose a tall, slender old man, who con- 
fronted her. His appearance was remarkable. 
His dress was of fine white linen, without spot 
or color, except that of the narrow black mb- 
bon knotted under his broad, unstarched shirt- 
collar. His thin hair was white and fine as 
spun glass, and his face—the skin of which 
was fair as a girl’s—of most benignant and in- 
tellectual expression. His eyes alone were not 
visible, being protected by large green goggles. 
Ruth stood an instant motionless. Such a vi- 
sion of majestic old age, in such a place, she 
had never dreamed of seeing. 

“Thy footsteps are those of a stranger. En- 
ter. Thou art welcome,” was his salutation. 

Ruth advanced, laying her hand in his large, 
soft palm, with a few simple words of greeting. 

‘Thy hand is that of a gentlewoman, and 
thy voice is low and pleasant. Who art thou?” 
said he. 

“My name is Ruth Clifford. I have come 
from the capital of Pennsylvania to visit my 
friend Grace Norton. I accompanied her to 
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meeting this morning, and was invited home 
to dinner by Aunt Phoebe Haddam.” 

“Thou hast come, then, from the great 
world of which I know go little. God—ever 
blessed be His holy name—has seen fit to take 
away my sight; but I have witnessed the com- 
ing of the Lord, and mine eyes have seen the 
salvation of His people, so I am content,” and 
clasping his hands, his lips moved as if in 
prayer. 

Ruth’s emotions were those of awe, rever- 
ence, and admiration commingled. She re- 
called Grace’s language, that Uncle Samuel— 
for of course this was he—was “‘a little queer,” 
and wondered whether he might not only be that, 
to some minds, incomprehensible thing—a re- 
ligious enthusiast. His articulation was very 
distinct, every word haying a purity of finish 
which would have been marked in the diction 
of a professed elocutionist. How much more 
astonishing, then, from the lips of this unas- 
suming, humble Quaker farmer, who had doubt- 
less never been beyond the limits of his native 
State. 

Before he again spoke, his old wife, with 
her daughter and Grace, came in. 

‘‘Now, dear, thee must feel at home,” said 
Aunt Phebe, taking Ruth’s hat. ‘‘We are 
plain people; but thee and Grace are truly wel- 
come. Has thee felt lonely this morning, fa- 
ther?” she asked, pushing aside a stray lock of 
his silvery hair with which a breeze was toying. 
‘Did thy poor eyes pain thee much ?” 

His smile was perfect, as he replied: 

‘Oh no, mother; I forgot my eyes. Js 
words came to me very clear: ‘For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory; while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen; 
for the things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.’ I 
thank thee for bringing the young woman home. 
I will enjoy her speech.” 

“‘T am the one to feel grateful, Sir. 
call you Uncle Samuel ?” 

** Yes, if it pleaseth thee.” ' 

*¢ Well, Uncle Samuel, I have traveled over 
several thousand miles since I left home, but 
never before got into a place like this. Every 
thing charms me, and I am glad of the privi- 
lege to just sit still and hear you talk.” 

“Hush, hush! Thou must not flatter!” Yet 
the old man’s tones expressed pleasure withal, 
for Ruth’s were full of earnestness. 

Aunt Pheebe’s kind heart was gratified. 

“T sce thee can entertain each other,” she 
said, “so I will get the dinner.” 

Rebekah and Grace went to assist her, and 
Ruth and the old man were left alone. 

He broke the silence first, saying: 

‘Hast thou seen General Grant, and dost 
thou think him a good man? I have longed 
to hear his voice, and daily pray to God that he 
will strengthen his hands, and make him wor- 
thy of the great work to which he is called.” 


May I 
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Ruth said she knew him only through his 
works, but felt that he, perhaps more than 
any living American, would perfect the grand 
schemes left unfinished by the death of Lincoln. 

At that name the old man’s face lighted up 
with a beauty almost angelic. Turning toward 
Ruth, who sat near his chair, and laying his 
hand lightly on hers, he said, eagerly: 

‘¢ F¥ast thou seen Mr. Lincoln?” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Ruth. ‘‘ Once, when liv- 
ing, I stood so near him that every line of his 
face was as visible to me as yours now. It was 
the last time he ever addressed an audience as 
Abraham Lincoln, the citizen; for a few days 
afterward he was inaugurated President of these 
United States. Once again I stood very near 
him; but it was to look upon his coffined form 
lying in state in our Capitol. Did you ever see 
him 2?” f 

“Ah! yes, yes; and a sadder face than his 
was then I never looked upon.” 

Ruth’s face was luminant with curiosity. 

‘Why, Uncle Samuel! Where was he? 
What were the circumstances? Do tcll me!” 

“Perhaps thou wilt not sympathize with me. 
I rarely speak of these things save among my 
own people. In what light dost thou view the 
colored race?” 

Now the freeing of the slaves and the edu- 
cation of the freedmen had long been among 
Ruth’s hobbies; so when called upon to ‘‘re- 
hearse the articles of her belief,” she did it so 
promptly and forcibly that no one could doubt 
her philanthropy nor ardent desire for justice to 
that long-suffering and terribly wronged people. 

Uncle Samuel was now in his element. Cut 
off by old age, blindness, and his isolated home 
from the busy world, only echoes of the mighty 
questions which were agitating the greatest 
minds of our country had reached him; and to 
have unexpectedly a companion, young, full of 
ardor and enthusiasm, dropping down, as it 
were, upon his very hearth-stone, was a pleas- 
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| ure such as rarely occurred in his quiet life. 


‘¢Now tell me, Uncle Samuel. When and 
where did you meet Mr. Lincoln ?” 

‘*T scarcely ever speak of it now, my child,” 
he said, folding his thin hands, his face becom- 
ing sweetly grave and his words falling very 
slowly. 

“My quiet life has known few storms. I 
have loved God as my first, best, and dearest 
friend, and he has ever dealt most tenderly 
with me. I always abhorred slavery. During 
the first years of the great rebellion, when I 
read and heard what was the condition of the 
poor enslaved negroes, I tried to think it was 
a cunning device of bad men to create greater 
enmity between the North and South; but when 
Iread Mr. Lincoln’s specches I thought so 
good a man as I believed him to be could not 
lie, and then I resolved to go and see for niy- 
self, At one of our First-day meetings I spoke 
my intention to the brethren, but although feel- 
ing as I did upon the subject, they said it was 
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no good by such means. Nevertheless I went, 
traveling on horsebaek throngh most of the 
Southern States. My life was often in great 
danger, but there was an invisible arm ever 
between me and the actual foe, and after some 
weeks I returned, saying the half had not been 
told me of the sufferings of those poor, poor, 
despised, yet God-trusting and God-fearing, 
poople.” 

Here his voiee expressed a fullness of pity 
which could come from no source but the 
depths of a loving and large heart. 

‘‘That summer (it was in 62) I plowed and 
reaped and gathered in my little harvest as 
usual. Day by day I prayed at home and in 
the field that God would show his delivering 
power as he had to the children of Israel; but 
nothing seemed to come in answer. 

‘Now and then, during the beginning of 
the war, news reached us of a battle having 
been fought by our men, and a victory gained, 
but still the poor colored people were not let 
go. Then one night I had a singnlar dream, 
and I said, ‘Yea, Lord! thy servant heareth.’ 
I soon made ready and said to mother: 

‘¢ewilt thou go with me to Washington to 
sce the President ?’ 

‘¢¢ Where thou goest, I will go,’ she answered. 

“My good friends ealled me insane. Some 
said this trip was even more foolish than the 
last; that I knew no one in Washington, and 
would never gain aceess to the great, President. 

“The good Lord knew I did not mean to 
be fool-hardy, but I had that on my mind 
which I was to tell him, and I had faith to 


believe that He who feeds the sparrows would | like him. 


watch over me. 

“ Art thou tired, child ?” 

**No, no, Sir. Please go on.” 

“We left here on a pleasant September 
morning—the first time that mother had been 
from home tlurty miles in fifty years, and now 
hundreds lay before us. Before we went out 
of the door we prayed that God would guide 
our wanderings, or, if Ile saw best, direct ‘us 
back again. Every one looked at and spoke 
to us kindly on our journey from near Cinein- 
nati to Harrisburg, and, when we got out there 
to change cars and rest a while, we felt that so 
far the Lord had prospered us. It was re- 
markable that a man who was at the dépot 
(and a pleasant manner he had, too) said: 

‘¢¢ Priend, do you stop here ?’ 

“JT answered, ‘Yes. We are weary, and 
will rest to-night.’ 

“¢Come home with me, then,’ he said. ‘My 
wife was born a Quaker, and will be glad to 
entertain you.’ 

‘¢We went. His home was beautiful, ‘The 
Lord had abundantly blessed him, and that 
night I was calm and happy. We got to 
Washington the next evening. It was early 
candle-light, and there was so much confu- 
sion mother clung to my arm, exelaiming: 

“¢¢Oh, Samuel, we ought not to have come 
here. It is like Babel.’ 


‘¢¢ Have faith, mother,’ I said. ‘The Lord 
will send help if we are doing right ;’ and we 
walked away from the cars. 

‘““Under a gas-post a man was standing, 
reading a small letter. I stepped before him 
and said: 

“¢¢Good friend, wilt thou tell us where to 
find President Lincoln ?’ 

‘¢He, looked us all over before he spoke. 
We were neat and clean. Soon his face got 
bright and smiling, and he asked us a few 
plain questions. I told him we were Friends 
from Ohio, who had come all these miles to 
say a few words to Mr. Lincoln. 

“ He bade us eome with him, and, taking us 
to a great house called Willard’s Hotel, put us 
in a little room away off from the noise. 

‘¢¢Stay here,’ said he, ‘and I will see when 
the President ean admit you.’ 

‘“‘He staid a long time. Meanwhile a 
young man brought us a niee supper, which 
was very kind and thoughtful in him, and 
when the gentleman came back he handed me 
a slip of paper whieh read: ‘Admit the bearer 
to the chamber of the President at nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning.’ 

“My heart was so full of gratitude I could 
not speak my thankfulness. That night was 
as peaceful as those in our little home in the 
meadow. 

‘The next morning the kind gentleman came 
and conducted us to the house in whieh the Presi- 
dent was. Every body whom we met seemed to 
know our new friend, and touched their hats to 
him. I was glad so many people seemed to 
At the door he left us, promising 
to return in an hour, The room in which we 
were now shown was full of persons, all wait- 
ing to see Mr. Lineoln. Mother said, ‘ Ah, 
Samuel! we will not get near him to-day. See 
these anxious faees who came before us.’ 

“¢ As God wills,’ said I. 

“Tt was a sad place we were in, There were 
soldiers’ wives and mothers sitting about, and 
not a soul from which joy and pleasure did not 
seem to have fled. Some were even weeping, 
and I thought what a fearfully solemn thing it 
was to hold mueh power. They found in some 
way that I would soon see the President; then 
how they begged me to intercede for them with 
him! One poor mother whose only boy was.dy- 
ing with home-siekness—” here Uncle Samuel’s 
voice got husky with the sad memory, and tears 
fell from his sightless eyes upon his withered 
hands. 

Ruth reverently brushed them off, and in a 
few minutes he proceeded : 

‘‘When the summons came for us to enter 
(it was in advance of the rest) my knees smote 
together, and for an instant Itottered. ‘Keep- 
heart, Samuel,’ said mother, and we went for- 
ward. [I fear thou wilt think me yain if £ tell 
what followed.” 

**No fear, Sir. Please proceed.” 

‘It seemed so wonderful; for a minute I 
could not realize that sueh humble people as 
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we were should be there in the actual presence 
of the greatest man in the world. Then he re- 
ceived us so kindly. Ican not express his man- 
ner. He shook hands with us, and placed his 
chair between us. Oh, how I bonored the good 
man! But I said: 

“<¢Mr, Lipcoln, wilt thou pardon me that I 
do not remove my hat?’ Te smiled, and his 
face all lit up as he replied: 

“«¢ Certainly; I understand about it.’ 

“The dear, dear man,” and again Uncle 
Samuel stopped, as though to revel in the 
memory of that interview. 

‘‘ What then, Sir?” Ruth was impatient. 

The answer came with a solemnity indescrib- 
able. 

“ Of that half-hour’s conversation it does not 
become me to speak; I will think of it through 
etermty, At last we had to go. He took a 
hand of each of us in his, and said, looking 
straight in our eyes, ‘Father, mother, I thank 
you for this visit; God bless you!’ 

‘¢ Was there ever greater condescension than 
that? At the last moment I asked him if he 
would object to just writing a line, certifying 
that we had fulfilled our mission, so we could 
show it in council. He sat down at his table— 
Wilt thou open the upper drawer of that old 
secretary and hand me a little tin box therein?” 

Ruth obeyed, placing in his now trembling 
fingers a small square box, bright as silver. 
Taking from it a folded paper he bade Rath 
read. The words were diteradly as follows: 


T take pleasure in asserting that I have had a 
pleasant and profitable intereourse with Friend Sam- 
uel Haddam and his wife, Phebe Haddam. May the 
Lord comfort them as they have comforted me. 

* ApRanAM LINCOLN. 

" Sentenrber 20, 1862.” 


“Oh, Uncle Samuel!” exclaimed Ruth. ‘I 
ean scarcely realize it, that I should, away out 
here in this a/most hackwoods, read words traced 
by our heloved Mr. Lincoln’s own hands. How 
yery singular!” 

‘*Not more than the whole event was to 
us, dear child, from first to last. The follow- 
ing Monday, the preliminary Proclamation of 
Emancipation was issued. Thank God! Thank 
God!” 

It is impossible to depict the devout fervor 
of the old patriarch’s thanksgiving. 

‘¢We found our friend,” he continued, ‘‘wait- 
ing for us. When we showed him the testi- 
monial, he nodded his head in affirmation, and 
said, 

“Tt is well.” 

‘We soon left Washington, for our work 
was done, and I was satisfied now to go home 
again. Our good friend escorted us to the om- 
nibus which took us to the cars, having treated 
us throughout with a hospitality I can never 
forget. May God care for him as he did for 
us.” 

“Did you learn his name, Sir?” 

‘¢He is high in the estimation of men, and 
his name is Salmon P. Chase.” 


The dinner in that peaceful Quaker house 
was like all else about it—rcal and informal. 
Simon proved himself worthy of his noble pa- 
rentage, and Rebecca, who was engaged in 
teaching a Freedman’s school, some miles from 
home, was as companionable as earnest in her 
philanthropic work. Uncle Samuel was happy. 
He had revived once more the event of his life, 
and electric currents of an awakened vitality 
were flashing through his sluggish veins. He 
sought to amuse Ruth, by having Simon open 
a cuphoard and place in her hands, one by one, 
curious fossils, shells, minerals, and other arti- 
cles of vertu, the gleanings of his leisure hours. 
His knowledge of geology was astonishing, and 
in each mineral he read a record of God’s un- 
erring wisdom. 

But evening was approaching, and old Dick 
having been rcharnessed, the parting from so 
much that was endearing had to come. Ruth 
felt it was no mere hand-shake of courtesy which 
grasped her so firmly, when Aunt Pheebe, in 
her motherly way, thanked her for the pleas- 
ure their visit had afforded them. ‘The last 
‘¢ pood-hy” was for Uncle Samuel. As Ruth 
approached the venerable saint he arose. 

“My child! I thank thee for thy sympathy, 
which will ever be tome asweet memory. We 
will not meet again here; Iam very ncar home, 
and only wait my Father’ssummons. Live near 
to Christ. There alone is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.’ Then laying his hand upon 
her head, lie added: ‘‘ The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee; The Lord make His face to shine 
upon thee and be gracious to thee: The Lord 
lift up His countenance upon thee and give 
thee peace forever. Amen.” And stooping, 
he kissed her forehead. 

‘¢T can not possibly describe to you the grand 
simplicity of that pure old man,” added Ruth, 
when her recital was ended. ‘I have quoted 
our conversation, word for word; but could no 
more give you his pathetie tones than I could 
arrange in bars and notes the song of a lark. 
God alone knows to what extent My. Lincoln 
was influeneed by that half-hour’s conversation 
to the performance of that great deed which 
set a nation free; but I can not help feeling I 
have read a page in that wonderful man’s his- 
tory which would have been sealed to me but 
for my unexpected meeting with that precious 
old Quaker.” 


THE MESSAGE. 


Ou, bear a message, gentle wind— 
And linger not npon thy way— 
To one who longs for me to-day; 

Her ear, by city noise undinned, 


Will hear thy gentle whisper, hear 
And understand thy fairy tone, 
Which speaks of one who sits alone, 

Whom thoughts of her alone ean cheer. 


I will not give thee words to bear; 
In passing thon hast read my heart; 
Bear that to her, who has the art 

To spell the utterance of the air. 
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SE-QUO-YAH. 


N the year 1768 a German peddler, named 
George Gist, left the settlement of Ebenezer, 
on the lower Savannah, and entered the Chero- 
kee Nation by the northern mountains of Geor- 
gia. He had two pack-horses laden with the 
petty merchandise known to the Indian trade. 
At that time Captain Stewart was the British 
Superintendent of the Indians in that region. 
Besides his other duties, he claimed the right 
to regulate and license such traffic. It was an 
old bone of contention. A few years before, the 
Governor and Council of the colony of Georgia 
claimed the sole power of such privilege and 
jurisdiction, Still earlier, the colonial author- 
ities of South Carolina assumed it. Traders 
from Virginia, even, found it necessary to go 
round by Carolina and Georgia, and to procure 
licenses. Augusta was the great centre of this 
commerce, which in those days was more ex- 
tensive than would be now believed. Flat- 
boats, barges, and pirogues floated the bales of 
pelts to tide-water. Above Augusta, trains of 
pack-horses, sometimes numbering one hun- 
dred, gathered in the furs, and carried goods 
to and from remote regions. The trader im- 
mediately in connection with the Indian hunt- 
cr expected to make one thousand per cent. 
The wholesale dealer made several hundred. 
The governors, councilors, and superintendents 
made all they could. It could scarcely be call- 
ed legitimate commerce. It was a grab game. 
Our Dutch friend Gist was, correctly speak- 
ing, a contrabandist. He had too little influ- 
ence or moncy to procure a license, and too 
much enterprise to refrain because he lacked 
it. He belonged to a class more numerous 
than respectable, although it would be a good 
deal to say that there was any virtue in yield- 
ing to these petty exactions. It was a mere 
question of confiscation, or robbery, without re- 
dress, by the Indians. He risked it. With 
traders, at that time, it was customary to take 
an Indian wife. She was expected to furnish 
the eatables, as well as cook them. By the 
law of many Indian tribes property and the 
control of the family go with the mother. The 
husband never belongs to the same family con- 
nection, rarcly to the same community or town 
even, and often not even to the tribe. He isa 
sort of barnacle, taken in on his wife’s account. 
To the adventurer, like a trader, this adoption 
gave a sort of legal status or protection. Gist 
either understood this before he started on his 
enterprise, or learned it very speedily after. 
Of the Cherokee tongue he knew positively no- 
thing. He had a smattering of very broken 
English. Somehow or other he managed to 
induce a Cherokee girl to become his wife. 
This woman belonged to a family long re- 
spectable in the Cherokee Nation. It is cus- 
tomary for those ignorant of the Indian social 
polity to speak of all prominent Indians as 
‘“‘chiefs.” Her family had no pretension to 
chieftaincy, but was prominent and influential ; 


some of her brothers were afterward members 
of the Council. She could not speak English ; 
but, in common with many Cherokees of even 
that early date, had a small proportion of En- 
glish blood inher veins, The Cherokee woman, 
married or single, owns her property, consisting 
chiefly of cattle, in her own right A wealthy 
Cherokee or Creek, when a son or daughter is 
born to him, marks so many young cattle in a 
new brand, and these become, with their in- 
crease, the child’s property. Whether her cat- 
tle constituted any portion of the temptation, I 
can not say. At any rate, the girl, who had 
much of the beauty of her race, became the wife 
of the German peddler. 

Of George Gist’s married life we have little 
recorded. It was of very short duration. He 
converted his merchandise into furs, and did 
not make more than one or two trips. With 
him it had merely been cheap protection and 
board. We might denounce him as a low ad- 
venturer if we did not remember that he was 
the father of one of the most remarkable men 
who ever appeared on the continent. Long 
before that son was born he gathered together 
his effects, went the way of all peddlers, and 
never was heard of more. 

He left behind him in the Cherokee Nation 
a woman of no common energy, who through 
a long life was true to him she still belicved to 
be her husband. The deserted mother called 
her babe “‘Se-quo-yah,” in the poetical language 
of her race. His fellow-clansmen as he grew 
up gave him, as an English one, the name of 
his father, or something sounding like it. No 
truer mother ever lived and cared for her child. 
She reared him with the most watchful tender- 
ness. With her own hands she cleared a little 
ficld and cultivated it, and carried her babe 
while she drove up her cows ayd milked them. 

His early boyhood was laid in the troublous 
times of the war of the Revolution, yet its havoe 
cast no deeper shadows in the widow’s cabin. 

As he grew older he showed a different tem- 
per from most Indian children. He lived alone 
with his mother, and had no old man to teach 
him the use of the bow, or indoctrinate him in 
the religion and morals of an ancient but per- 
ishing people. He would wander alone in the 
forest, and showed an early mechanical genius 
in carving with his knife many objects from 
pieces of wood. He employed his boyish leis- 
ure in building houses in the forest. As he 
grew older these mechanical pursuits took a 
more useful shape. The average native Ameri- 
can is taught as a question of self-respect to 
despise female pursuits. To be made a “ wo- 
man” is the greatest degradation of a warrior. 

Se-quo-yah first exercised his genius in mak- 
ing an improved kind of wooden milk-pans and 
skimmers for his mother. Then he built her a 
milk-house, with all suitable conveniences, on 
one of those grand springs that gurgle from the 
mountains of the old Cherokee Nation. Asa 
climax, he even helped her to milk her cows; 
and he cleared additions to her ficlds, and work- 
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ed on them with her. She eontrived to get a 
petty stock of goods, and traded with her coun- 
trymen, She taught Se-quo-yah to be a good 
judge of furs, He would go on expeditions 
with the hunters, and would select such skins 
as he wanted for his mother before they re- 
turned, In his boyish days the buffalo still lin- 
gered in the valleys of the Ohio and Tennessee. 
On the one side the French sought them. On 
the other were the English and Spaniards, 
These he visited with small pack-horse trains 
for his mother. 

For the first hundred years the European 
colonies were of traders rather than agricul- 
turists. Besides the fur trade, rearing horses 
and cattle occupied their attention. The Indi- 
ans east of the Mississippi, and lying between 
the Appallachian Mountains and the Gulf, had 
been agriculturists and fishermen. Buccaneers, 
pirates, and cven the regular navies or merchant 
ships of Europe, drove the natives from the 
haunted coast. As they fell back, fur traders 
and merchants followed them with professions 
of regard and extortionate prices. Articles of 
European manufacture—knives, hatchets, nee- 
dles, bright cloths, paints, guns, powder—coulé 
only be bought with furs. The Indian mother 
sighed in her hnt for the beautiful things 
brought by the Europeans. The warrior of 
the Southwest saw with tcrror the conquering 
Iroquois, armed with the dreaded fire-arms of 
the stranger. When the bow was laid aside, 
or handed to the boys of the tribe, the warriors 
became the abject slaves of traders. Guns 
meant gunpowder andlead. These could only 
come from the white man. His avarice guard- 
ed the steps alike to bear-meat and beaver- 
skins. ‘Thus the Indian became a wandering 
hunter, helpless and dependent. These hunters 
traveled great distances, sometimes with a pack 
on their backs weighing from thirty to fifty 
pounds. Until the middle of the eighteenth een- 
tury horses had not become very common among 
them, and the old Indian used to laugh at the 
white man, so lazy that he could not walk. <A 
consuming fire was preying on the vitals of an 
ancient simple people. Unscrupulous traders, 
who boasted that they made a thousand per 
cent., held them in the most abject thrall. It 
has been carefully computed that these hunters 
worked, on an average, for ten cents a day, 
The power of their old village chiefs grew 
weaker. No longer the old men taught the 
boys their traditions, morals, or religion. They 
had ceased to be pagans, without becoming 
Christians, 

The wearied hunter had fire-water given him 
as an excitement to drown the cares common 
to white and red. Slowly the polity, customs, 
industries, morals, religion, and character of the 
red race were consumed in this terrible furnace 
of avarice. The foundations of our early aris- 
tocracies were laid. Byrd, in his “History of 
the Dividing Line,” tells us that a school of 
seventy-seven Indian children existed in 1720, 


and that they could all read and write English ; | 
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but adds, that the jealousy of traders and land 
speculators, who feared it would interfere with 
their business, caused it to be closed. Alas! 
this people had encountered the iron nerve of 
Christiauity, without reaping the fruit of its in- 
telligence or mercy, 

Silver, although oecasionally found among 
the North American Indians, was very rare 
previous to the European conquest. After- 
ward, among the commodities offered, were 
the broad silver pieces of the Spaniards, and 
the old French and English silver coins. With 
the most mobile spirit the Indian at once took 
them. He used them as he used his shell- 
beads, for money and ornament. Native arti- 
ficers were common in all the tribes. The sil- 
ver was beaten into rings, and broad orna~ 
mented silver bands for the head. Handsome 
breast-plates were made of it; necklaces, bells 
for the ankles, and rings for the toes, 

It is not wonderful that Se-quo-yah’s me- 
chanieal genius led him into the highest branch 
of art known to his people, and that he became 
their greatest silversmith. His articles of silver- 
ware excelled all similar manufactures among 
his countrymen. 

He next conceived the idea of becoming a 
blacksmith. He visited the shops of white men 
from time to time. He never asked to be taught 
the trade. Te had eyes in his head, and hands; 
aud when he bought the necessary material and 
went to work, it is characteristic that his first 
performance was to make his bellows and his 
tools; and those who afterward saw them told 
me they were very well made, 

Se-quo-yah was now in comparatively easy 
circumstances. Besides his cattle, his store, 
and his farm, he was a blacksmith and a silver- 
smith. In spite of all that has been alleged 
about Indian stupidity and barbarity, his coun- 
trymen were proud of him. He was in danger 
of shipwrecking on that fatal sunken reef to 
American character, popularity. Hospitality 
is the ornament, and has been the ruin, of the 
aborigine. Tis home, his store, or his shop, 
became the resort of his countrymen; there 
they smoked and talked, and learned to drink 
together. Among the Cherokees those who 
have are expected to be liberal to those who 
have not; and whatever weaknesses he might 
possess, niggardliness or meanness was not 
among them. 

After he had grown to man’s estate he learned 
to draw. His sketches, at first rude, at last ac- 
quired considerable merit, He had been taught 
no rules of perspective ; but while his perspect- 
ive differed from that of a European, he did not 
ignore it, like the Chinese. He had now a very 
comfortable hewed-log residence, well furnished 
with such articles as were common with the bet- 
| ter elass of white settlers at that time, many of 
them, however, made by himself. 

Before he reached his thirty-fifth year he be- 
came addicted to convivial habits to an extent 
that injured his business, and began to cripple 
his resources. Unlike most of his race, how- 
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ever, he did not become wildly excited when | The real name of Se-quo-yah’s father was 


under the influence of liquor. 

Se-quo-yah, who never saw his father, and 
never could utter a word of the German tongue, 
still carried, deep in his nature, an odd com- 
pound of Indian and German transcendental- 
ism; essentially Indian in opinion and preju- 
dice, but German in instinct and thought. <A 


little liquor only mellowed him—it thawed away | 


the last remnant of Indianreticence. He talked 
with his associates upon all the knotty ques- 
tions of law, art, and religion. Indian Theism 
and Pantheism were measyired against the Gos- 
pel as taught by the land-seeking, fur-buying 
adventurers. A good class of missionaries had, 
indeed, entered the Cherokee Nation; but the 
shrewd Se-quo-yah, and the disciples this stoic 
tanght among his mountains, had just sense 
enough to weigh the good and the bad _ to- 
gether, and strike an impartial balance as the 
footing up for this new proselyting race. 

It has been erroneously alleged that Se-quo- 
yah was a believer in, or practiced, the old In- 
dian religious rites, Christianity had, indeed, 
done little more for him than to unsettle the 
pagan idea, but it had done that. 

It was some years after Sc-quo-yah had 
learned to present the bottle to his friends be- 
fore he degenerated into a toper, His natural 
industry shielded him, and would have saved 
him altogether but for the vicious hospitality 
by which he was surrounded. 

With the acuteness that came of his foreign 
stock, he learned to buy his liquor by the keg. 
This species of economy is as dangerous to the 
red as to the white race. ‘The anditors who 
flocked to see and hear him were not likely to 
diminish while the philosopher furnished both 
the dogmas and the whisky. Long and deep 
debauches were often the consequence. Still 
it was not in the nature of George Gist to be 
a wild, shouting drunkard. His mild, philo- 
sophic face was kindled to deeper thought and 
warmer enthusiasm as they talked about the 
problem of their race. All the great social 
questions were closely analyzed by men who 
were fast becoming insensible to them. When 
he was too far gone to play the mild, sedate 
philosopher, he began that monotonous singing 
whose music carried him back to the days when 
the shadow of the white man never darkened 
the forests, and the Indian canoe alone rippled 
the tranquil waters. 

Should this man be thus lost? He was 
aroused to his danger by the relative to whom 
he owed somnch, TIlis temper was eminently 
philosophic. He was, as he proved, capable of 
great effort and great endurance. By an effort 
which few red or white men can or do make, he 
shook off the habit, and his old nerve and old 
prosperity came back to him. It was during the 
first few years of this century that he applied 
to Charles Ilicks, a half-breed, afterward prin- 
cipal chief of the nation, to write his English 
name. [Iicks, although edneated after a fash- 
ion, made a mistake in a very natural way. 


George Gist. It is now written by the family, 
as it has long been pronounced in the tribe, 
when his English name is used—‘‘ Guest.” 
Hicks, remembering a word that sounded like 
it, wrote it—George Guess. It was a ‘rough 
guess,” but answered the purpose. The silver- 
smith was as ignorant of English as he was of 
any written language. Being a fine workman, 
he made a stcel die, a fac-simile of the name 
written by Ilicks. With this he put his ‘* trade 
mark” on his silver-ware, and it is borne to 
this day on many of these. ancient pieces in the 
Cherokee nation. 

Between 1809 and 1821, which latter was his 
fifty-sccond year, the great work of his life was 
accomplished. The die, which was cut before 
the former date, probably turned his active 
mind in the proper direction. Schools and 
missions were being established. ‘The power 
by which the white man could talk on paper 
had been carefully noted and wondered at by 
many savages, and was far too important a 
matter to have been overlooked by such a man 
as Se-quo-yah. ‘The rude hieroglyphics or pic- 
toriographs of the Indians were essentially dif- 
ferent from all written language. These were 
rude representations of events, the symbols be- 
ing chiefly the totemic devices ofthe tribes. A 
few general signs for war, death, travel, or other 
common incidents, aud strokes for numerals, 
represented days or events as they were perpen- 
dicular or horizontal. Even the wampum belts 
were little more than helps to memory, for while 
they undoubtedly tied up the knots for years, 


like the ancient inhabitants of China and Japan, 


still the meagre record could only, be read by 
the initiated, for the Indians only intrusted 
their history and religion to their best and 
ablest men. ; 

The general theory with many Indians was, 
that the written speech of the white man was 
one of the mysterious gifts of the Great Spirit. 
Se-quo-yah boldly avowed it to be a mere in- 
genious contrivance that the red man could 
master, if he would try. 

Repeated discussion on this point at length 
fully turned his thoughts in this new channel. 
ie seems to have disdained the acquirement of 
the English language. YPerhaps he suspected 
first what he was bound to know before he com- 
pleted his task, that the Cherokee language 
has certain necessities and peculiarities of its 
own. It is almost impossible to write Indian 
words and names correctly in English. The 
English alphabet has not capacity for its ex- 
pression. If ten white men sat down to write 
the word an Indian uttered, the probabilities 
are that one half of them would write them dif 
ferently from the other half. It is this which 
has led to such endless confusion in Indian dic- 
tionaries. For instance, we write the word for 
the tribe Cherokee, and the letter 7, or its 
sound, is scarcely used in their language. To- 
day a Cherokee always pronounces it Chalaque, 
the pronunciation being between that and Shal- 
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BE-QUO-YAH, 


akke. On these peculiarities it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to enter, but hasten to 
George Gist, brooding over a written language 
for his people. 

His first essay was naturalenough. He tried 
to invent symbols to represent words. These 
he sometimes cut out of bark with his knife, 
but generally wrote, or rather drew. With 
these symbols he would carry on a conversation 
with a person in another apartment. As may 
be supposed, his symbols multiplied fearfully 
and wonderfully. The Indian languages are 
rich in their creative power. By using pieces 
of well-known words that contain the prominent 
idea, double or compound words are freely 
made. This has been called by writers treat- 
ing this subject, the polysynthetic. It is, in 
fact, a jumbling of sentences into words, by 

Vor. XLI.—No. 244.—35 


‘abbreviation, the omitted parts of words being 
implied or understood. There is one import- 
ant fact which I will merely note here that 
is generally overlooked. These compounded 
words, to a large extent, represent the intrusive 
or European idea. The names the Indians 
gave many of the European things were mere 
defimtions. Such as ‘‘ Big Knives,” ete. Occa- 
sionally they made a dash at the French or En- 
glish sounds, as in the word ‘‘ Yengees” for En- 
glish, which has finally been corrupted in our 
language to Yankees, 

Of course an attempt at fixed symbols for 
words was an unhappy experiment in a lan- 
guage one prominent element of which is, the 
facility of making words out of pieces of words, 
or compounded words. Besides this difficulty, 
no language can be taught successfully by means 
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of a dictionary, until the human memory ac- 
quires more power. Three years of hopeless 
struggle with the mighty débris of his sym- 
bols left him, although in the main reticent, 
a mighty man of words. But his labors were 
not lost. Through that heroic, unaided strug- 
gle he gained the first true glimpses into the 
elements of language. It is a startling fact, 
that an uneducated man, of a race we are 
pleased to call barbarians, attained in a few 
years, without books or tutors, what was de- 
veloped through several ages of Phoenician, 
Egyptian, and Greck wisdom. 

Se-quo-yah discovered that the language 
possessed certain musical sounds, such as we 
call vowels, and dividing sounds, styled by us 
consonants. In determining his vowels he 
varied during the progress of his discoveries, 
but finally settled on the six—a, e, #, 0, u, and a 
guttural vowel sounding like w in ung. 

These had long and short sounds, with the 
exception of the guttural. He next considered 
his consonant, or dividing sounds, and estima- 
ted the number of combinations of these that 
would give all the sounds required to make 
words in their language. He first adopted fif- 
teen for the dividing sounds, but settled on 
twelve primary, the g and & being one, and 
sounding more like & than g, and d like 7. 
These may be represented in English as g, A, 4 
m, n, qu, t, dior tl, ts, w, y, z. 

It will be seen that if these twelve be multi- 
plied by the six vowels, the number of possible 
combinations or syllables would be seventy- 
two, and by adding the vowel sounds, which 
may be syllables, the number would be seventy- 
eight. However, the guttural v, or sound of u 
in ung, does not appear as among the combina- 
tions, which make seventy-seven. 

Still his work was not complete. The hiss- 
ing sound of s entered into tle ramifications of 
so many sounds, as in sta, stv, spa, spe, that it 
would have required a large addition to his al- 
phabet to meet this demand. ‘This he simpli- 
fied by using a distinct character for the s (oo), 
to be used in such combinations. To provide 
for the varying sound g, k, he added a symbol 
which has been written in English éa. As the 
syllable na is liable to be aspirated, he added 
symbols written nah, and kna. To have dis- 
tinct representatives for the combinations rising 
out of the different sounds of d and ¢, he add- 
ed syinbols for fa, te, ¢7, and another for dia, 
thus t/a. These completed the eighty-five ehar- 
acters of his alphabet, which was thus an al- 
phabet of syllables, and not of letters. 

It was a subject of astonishment to scientific 
men that a language so copious only embraced 
eighty-five syllables. This is chiefly accounted 
for by the fact that every Cherokee syllable 
ends in a vocal or nasal sound, and that there 
are no double consonants but those provided 
for the zd or dé, and és, and combinations of 
the hissing s, with a few consonants. 

The fact is, that many of our combinations 
of consonants in the English written language 


are artificial, and worse than worthless. To 
indicate by a familiar illustration the syllabic 
character of the alphabet of Se-quo-yah, I will 
take the name of William H. Seward, which 
was appended to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, printed in Cherokee. It 
was written thus: “ O [wi] P [li] 4 [se] G [wa] 
6 [te],” and might be anglicized Wili Sewate. 
As has been observed, there is nov in the Cher- 
okee language, written or spoken, and as for 
the middle initial of Mr. Seward’s name, H., 
there being, of course, no initial in a syllabic 
alphabet, the translator, who probably did not 
know what it stood for, was compelled to omit 
it. It was in the year 1821 that the American 
Cadmus completed his alphabet. 

As will be observed by examining the alpha- 
bet, which is on the table in the engraving, he 
used many of the letters of the English alphabet, 
also numerals. The fact was, that he came 
across an old English spelling-book during his 
labors, and borrowed a great many of the sym- 
pols. Some he reversed, or placed upside 
down; others he modified, or added to. He 
had no idea of either their meaning or sound, 
in English, which is abundantly evident from 
the use he made of them. As was eminently 
fitting, the first scholar taught in the language 
was the daughter of Se-quo-yah. She, like all 
the other Cherokees who tried it, learned it im- 
mediately. Having completed it without the 
white man’s hints or aid, he visited the agent, 
Colonel Lowry, a gentleman of some intelli- 
gence, who only lived three miles from him, 
and informed that gentleman of his invention. 
It is not wonderful that the agent was skeptical, 
and suggested that the whole was a mere act 
of memory, and that the symbols bore no rela- 
tion to the language, or its necessities, Like 
all other benefactors of the race, he had to en- 
counter a little of the ridicule of those who, 
being too ignorant to comprehend, maintain 
their credit by sneering. The rapid progress 
of the language among the people settled the 
matter, however. The astonishing rapidity with 
which it is acquired has always been a wonder, 
and was the first thing about it that struck the 
writer of this article. In my own observation, 
Indian children will take one or two, at times 
several, years to master the English printed 
and written language, but in a few days can 
read and write in Cherokee. They do the lat- 
ter, in fact, as soon as they learn to shape let- 
ters. As soon as they master the alphabet they 
have got rid of all the perplexing questions in 
orthography that puzzle the brains of our chil- 
dren. It is not too much to say that a child 
will learn in a month, by the same effort, as 
thoroughly, in the language of Se-quo-yah, that 
which in ours consumes the time of our cbil- 
dren for at Icast two years. 

There has been a great clamor for a uni- 
versal language. We once had it, in our 
learned world, in the Latin, in which books 
were locked up for the scholars and dead to 
the world. Language is the handmaiden of 
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thought, and to be useful must be obedient to 
its changes as well as its elemental character- 
istics. For the English of three hundred years 
ago we need a glossary, and to carry down 
his immortal thoughts in their pristine vigor, 
must have, every two hundred years, a Johnson 
to modernize a Shakspeare. To probe the 
causes of the change of language, to ascer- 
tain why even a written language is mutable, 
to pick up this garment of thought and run its 
threads back through all their vagaries to their 
origin and points of divergence, is one of the 
grand tasks for the intellectual historian, He, 
indeed, must give us the history of ideas, of 
which all art, including language, is but the 
fructification. To say, therefore, that the al- 
phabet of Se-quo-yah is better adapted for his 
language than our alphabet is for the English, 
would be to pay it a very wretched compli- 
ment, 

George Gist received all honor from his coun- 
trynien. A short time after his invention writ- 
ten communication was opened up by means 
of it with that portion of the Cherokee Nation 
then in their new home west of the Arkansas. 
Zealous in his work, he traveled many hundred 
miles to teach it tothem; and it is no reproach 
to their intellect to say that they received it 
readily. 

It has been said the Indians are besotted 
against allimprovements. ‘The cordiality with 
which this was received is worthy of attention. 

In 1823 the General Council of the Cherokee 
Nation voted a large silver medal to George 
Gist as a mark of distinction for his discov- 
ery. On one side were two pipes, the ancient 
symbol of Indian religion and law; on the 
other a man’s head. The medal had the fol- 
lowing inscription in English, also in Cherokee 
in his own alphabet: 

“Presented to George Gist, by the General Couneil 
of the Cherokee Nation, for his ingenuity in the inven- 
tion of the Cherokee alphabet.” 

John Ross, acting as principal chief of the 
Cherokee Nation, sent it West to Sc-quo-yah, 
together with an elaborate address, the latter 
being at that time in the new nation. 

In 1828 Gist went to Washington city as 
a delegate from the Western Cherokees. He 
was then in his fifty-ninth year. At that time 
the portrait was taken, an engraving from which 
we preseut to our readers. He is represented 
with a table containing his alphabet. ‘The mis- 
sionaries were not slow to employ it. It was ar- 
ranged with the Cherokee, and English sounds 
and definitions. Rev. S. A. Worcester endeav- 
ored to get the outlines of its grammar, and 
both he and Mr. Boudinot prepared vocabula- 
ries of it, as did many others. In this way, by 
having more and better observers, we know 
more of this language than many others, and 
affinities have been traced between it and some 
others, supposed to be radically different, which 
would have appeared in the case of some oth- 


number of books were printed in it, and parts 
of several different newspapers existing from 
time to time; also almanacs, songs, and psalms, 

During the closing portion of his life, the 
home of Se-quo-yah was near Brainerd, a mis- 
siov station in the new nation, Like his coun- 
trymen, he was driven an exile from his old 
home, from his fields, work-shops, and orchards 
by the clear streams flowing from the mount- 
ains of Georgia. Is it wonderful if such treat- 
ment should throw a sadder tinge on a disposi- 
tion otherwise mild, hopeful, and philosophic ? 

One of his sots is a vety fair artist, using . 
promiscuously pencil, pen, chalk, or charcoal. 
He served, as a private soldier, in the Union 
army in the late war, and there, in his quar- 
ters, made many sketches. His power of cari- 
caturing was very considerable. If a humor- 
ous picture of some officer who had rendered 
himself obnoxious was found, chalked in un- 
mistakable but grotesque lineaments, on the 
commissary door, it was said, ‘*It must have 
been by the son of Se-quo-yah.” 

In his mature years, at Brainerd, although 
approaching seventy, the nerve or fire of the old 
man was not dead. Some narrow-minded ec- 
clesiastics, because Gist would not go through 
the rontine of a Christian profession after the 
fashion they prescribed, have not scrupled to in- 
timate that he was a pagan, and grieved that 
the Bible was printed in the language he gave. 
This arose simply from not comprehending 
him, They persisted in considering him an 
ignorant savage, while he comprehended him- 
self and measured them. 

In his old days a new and deeper ambition 
seized him. He was not in the habit of asking 
advice or assistance in his projects, In his 
journey to the West, as well as to Washington, 
he had an opportunity of examining different 
languages, of which, as far as lay in his power, 
he earefully availed himself. His health had 
been somewhat affected by rheumatism, one 
of the few inheritances he got from the old 
fur peddler of Ebenezer; but the strong spirit 
was slow to break. 

He formed a theory of certain relations in 
the language of the Indian tribes, and con- 
ceived the idea of writing a book on the points 
of similarity and divergence. Books were, to 
a great extent, closed to him; but as of old, 
when he began his career as a blacksmith by 
making his bellows, so he now fell back on his 
own resources. ‘This brave Indian philosopher 
of ours was not the man to be stopped by ob- 
stacles. He procured some articles for the In- 
dian trade he had learned in his boyhood, and 
putting these and his provisions aud camping 
equipage in an ox-cart,he took a Cherokee 
boy with him as drivelmind companion, and 
started out among the wild Indians of the 
plain and mountain, on a philological crusade 
such as the world never saw. 

One of the most remarkable features of his 


ers, had they been as fully or correctly written. experience was the uniform peace and kind- 
Besides the Scriptures, a very considerable’ ness with which his brethren of the prairie re- 
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ceived him. They furnished him means, too, to 
prosecute his inquiries in each tribe or clan. 
That they should be more sullen and reticent 
to white men is not wonderful when we reflect 
that they have a suspicion that all these pre- 
tended inquirers in science or religion have a 
lurking eye to real estate. Several journeys 
were inade. The task was so vast it might 
have discouraged him. He started on his lon- 
gest and his last journey. There was among 
the Cherokees a tradition that part of their na- 
tion was somewhere in New Mexico, separated 
from them before the advent of the whites. 
Se-quo-yah knew this, and expected in his 
rambles to meet them. He had camped on the 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains; he had thread- 
ed the valleys of New Mexico; looked at the 
adobe villages of the Pueblos, and among the 
race, neither Indian nor Spaniard, with swarthy 
face and unkempt hair. He had occasion to 
moralize over those who had voluntarily be- 
come the slaves of others even meaner than 


themselves, who spoke a jargon neither Indian 
nor Spanish. Catholics in name, who ate red 
pepper pies, gambled like the fashionable fre- 
quenters of Baden, and swore like troopers. 

It was late in the year 1842 that the wan- 
derer, sick of a fever, worn and weary, halted 
his ox-cart near San Fernandino, in Northern 
Mexico. Fate had willed that his work should 
die with him. But little of his labor was saved, 
and that not enough to aid any one to develop 
his idea, Bad nursing, exposure, and lack of 
proper medical attendance finished the work. 
He sleeps, not far from the Rio Grande, the 
greatest of his race. 

At one time Congress contemplated having 
his remains removed and a monument erected 
over them; it was postponed, however. 

The Legislature of the Little Cherokee Na- 
tion every year includes in its general appro- 
priations a pension of three hundred dollars to 
his widow—the only literary pension paid in the 
United States. 


THE OLD LOVE AGAIN. : 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IOW NINA SAID ‘¢ NO.” 


IR ARTHUR and Lady Delany were in a 

bankrupt brother baronet’s house in Hecles- 
ston Square for the season, which was nearly 
over now. <A house of an august exterior as 
to frontage and door-step, but young as aris- 
tocratic houses go, and thin as regarded its 
walls. : 

In this house Nina found them domiciled 
when she went up to them from Ardleigh Vicar- 
age. The house was gaudily furnished wherev- 
er it was liable to public inspection, but it was 
meagerly, not to say miserably, wanting in that 
portion of it which was ceded to Nina. The 
first night of Nina's return home Lady Delany 
had delicately alluded to this fact. 

“Your room is not very comfortable, but it 
is only for a short time, Nina,” she had said ; 
and Nina had replied: 

““My room is very uncomfortable, but, as 
you have put me there, don’t trouble yourself 
to apologize about it ;” which remark repeated, 
made things pleasant for Lady Delany with Sir 
Arthur, when he remonstrated about his only 
daughter being put up in an attic. 

‘¢My dear, I spoke to her about it, and she 
begged me not to trouble about it at all. You 
see, I don’t like to be without a good spare 
room‘or two, in case,of emergency.” And so 
Sir Arthur was satisiiaa 

It was but for a short time that Nina had to 
endure this minor evil. At the cnd of a fort- 
night they moved away to the secluded, half 
ruined, ill-furnished chateau which Sir Arthur 
Delany had taken near Pont de Brigne. But 
during that fortnight strange and agitating tid- 


. 


ings were sent to Nina from Ardleigh. A hur- 
ried letter from Mrs. Eldon one day told of 
Mrs. Barrington’s having given birth prema- 
turely toa son, ‘The following morning’s post 
bronght the news of the unfortunate woman's 
death, from some untoward neglect in the at- 
tendance that was being given to her. 

“Tt is all very distressing,” Mrs. Eldon 
wrote; ‘still, dear Nina, I must remind yon, 
in case you should be tempted or driven into 
thinking of doing any thing rash, that Mr. 
Barrington is free.” Nina did remember it, 
and did think about it very much, as she crossed 
from Folkestone to Boulogne one rough morn- 
ing, and felt herself to be at the point of death 
very often through much tossing. But it faded 
away from her memory a good deal when they 
got to their new home, and she was subjected 
to the combined influences of change of air, 
scene, food, and society. 

The house Sir Arthur Delany had taken was 
a grim mansion in the midst of once beautiful 
but now grass-grown and dilapidated grounds, 
in which terraces, and avenues, and weird 
pools, and balconies, and steps that led to no- 
where, and giant tazzas that held nothing now, 
were scattcred in ghastly profusion. Ages ago, 
when Louis the Fourteenth was reigning, to- 
gether with powder, and puff, and patch, and 
hoop, and fantasy generally, this old place must 
have been in high meretricious esteem. It was 
devised and made for the use and abuse of 
pretty creatures in blue and pink silks and sat- 
ins, with unnaturally whitened hair and black- 
ened faces. Modern ideas, and the times and 
the drapery of four years ago, were all out of 
place there. But somehow the very incongrui- 
ty grew pleasing to Nina, who fashioned out 
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many a tale to fit the silent, black pool, over 
which elms and willows drooped, as, day after 
day, she wandered along its border alone, and 
laughed to herself over the means Lady Delany 
had taken to force her (Nina) into marriage. 

Pont de Brigne was so pretty in its seclu- 
sion, its stagnation almost, in this late antumn 
weather! Nota breath ever reached it, save on 
Sundays, from the busy town, Boulogne, only 
three miles away. As the life in it went on 
now, so, to all appearance, it must have gone 
on for many generations, A lovely, lazy river 
wound its shining course through meadows and 
gardens where, on old time-embrowned walls, 
big pears ripened and grew fat, and fell down 
upon beds of flowers and onions—for the uscful 
and beautiful were in close communion. ‘The 
only noisy things in the village were the plash- 
ing mill-wheel and one screaming swan, that 
floated by day on the bosom of the silent pool, 
and dozed by night upon its banks, This swan 
was Nina’s sole companion down in the solitude 
by the black water—her sole companion for a 
week or two. 

At the expiration of that time Mr. Manners 
came to join their quiet party ; came without 
knowing that Nina was one of them again, and 
staid with a fresh, fond pleasure when he found 
that she was there. 

His was rather an awkward position, too, 
when all the circumstances of his case are con- 
sidered. Six months ago he had asked her to 
be his wife, and she had refused his request. 
Then he had asked her-to take time to recon- 
sider her determination, te withdraw her defin- 
ite refusal, and to nullify it by saying ‘‘ yes,” 
or repeat it by saying ‘‘no,” at the expiration 
of a certain time. That time had expired 
now, and still she had sent him no word as to 
her sentiment. And now, while he was half 
hopeful, half fearful, while he thought her far 
away in English Ardleigh, he came upon her 
suddenly and unexpectedly in French Pont de 
Brigne. 

It was all owing to Lady Delany’s diplomatic 
talents that the meeting was managed. Nina 
was very much in her young ladyship’s way ; 
not that Nina interfered with one of Lady De- 
lany’s pursuits, or curtailed one of Lady Delany’s 
pleasures. Still Lady Delany wanted to get rid 
of her, ‘‘in case,” as she phrased it, ‘‘ we should 
ever get so tired of one another that we should 
take to quarreling ; being younger than Nina, 
you know she may get jealous of me, if years 
roll on and she finds herself still single and 
slighted.” So, in order to avoid this unpleasant 
contingency, she favored Mr, Manners’s suit, 
and furthered his wooing both with zeal and 
discretion. 

He walked in upon them early one morning, 
haying crossed the night before; and as soon 
as he saw her, he read in Nina’s face that she 
had not been prepared for his appearance. Still 
he gathered hope as he looked; there was no 
displeasure mixed with the surprise she could 
not quite conceal. 


Indeed, it would have been hard for Nina, 
who was beginning to find it dull in this mea- 
gerly furnished house, where she had neither 
socicty nor books, to look or feel displeased at 
the advent of a man who came fresh from the 
world of both, This latter-day lover of hers 
was different in all respects from the idol of her 
youth. He was about thirty-six or seven at 
this time, and he had lived an active, thought- 
ful life in a city where activity and thoughtful- 
ness leave their traces on heart and brain—ay, 
and on hairtoo. He was a little bald just above 
his forehead, and he was more than a little gray. 
Still his face was unfurrowed, and his eyes were 
clear and bright, and his figure was only well- 
filled out; he was not ‘*stout” yet. He spoke 
cleverly and curtly about all the topics of the 
day, rarely, if ever, using an unnecessary word, 
and never by any chance allowing feeling or 
prejudice to influence judgment. Altogether, 
he offered as marked a contrast to unstable 
Gerald Barrington mentally as he did physically 
—and physically Gerald Barrington had the best 
of it. 

About twelve o’clock Lady Delany suggested 
that they should all walk out and show him the 
place. Nina acquiesced in the plan readily 
enough. She knew it was part of it that she 
should be left alone with Mr, Manners, and she 
was willing that it should be so; willing to get 
the explanation over as soon as possible. So, 
when Lady Delany made some transparent ex- 
euse for leaving them, Nina felt glad that her 
hour had come. 

‘¢T saw by your face that you had no share 
in the ‘general wish’ for my presence which 
Lady Delany expressed when she invited me 
here,” he said, as Nina took him down some 
terrace steps, and proposed that they should 
plant on a broken wall by the dark pool, under 
a weeping-willow. - 

‘¢No, I knew nothing of the invitation; I 
dare say if I had known that it was to be ex- 
pressed I should have shared in the general 
wish.” 

‘Even though you would have felt sure that 
the expression would justify me in reminding 
you that you are my debtor—you owe me an 
answer,” 

She could not doubt as she heard the touch- 
ing, deepening, quiet tone, aud saw the wistful 
eagerness in his face, that the man, composed 
as he was, had staked much of his happiness on 
her possible answer. She could have made it 
without any hesitation, she felt sure, if only she 
had not just heard that Gerald Barrington was 
free. For after that concession of hers—that 
indisereet concession which she had made to 
his wish that she should meet him, and hear 
what he had to say for himself—what might not 
Gerald Barrington expect? “‘I owe him some- 
thing too,” she thought, sorely, as she reflected 
on how she had incurred the debt. ‘* It would 
seem heartless to grasp now at what would pre- 
yent my ever paying the debt; besides, this 
wish to marry Mr. Manners is not born of love.” 
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UNDER A WIEPING-WILLOW, 


Still, if it was not ‘born of love,” it was very 
hard to kill it, and to say “no,” as she believed 
herself in honor bound to say, and did say. 

“Y ought to have given it long ago,” she said, 
in reply to his statement that she owed him an 
answer. ‘‘It is only because I have been feel- 
ing all the importance to my own happiness of 
giving great thought to my answer that I have 
been so slow and so full of hesitation. Mr. 
Manners, I must say as I said before—it can’t 
be as you do me the honor to wish it to be. I 
must stay as 1am—I must, indeed; don’t cease 
to be my friend; don’t leave ns now, and leave 
us disliking me.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. MANNERS BESPEAKS NINA’S INTEREST. 


Mr. Manners did not take offense and his 
departure after that second refusal from Nina, 
He was much too calmly sensible and thorongh- 
ly well disposed toward the young lady to do 
any thing of that sort. He thoroughly and 
sympathetically understood all the difficulties 
and disagreeables of Nina's position; and he 
knew well that if he went away hurriedly Lady 
Delany would know that all hopes of the mar- 
riage were over, and that Nina would suffer for 
that knowledge. So he staid on even longer 
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than he had intended staying when he did not him again. 


know that Nina was there, and came imper- 
ceptibly to be regarded and treated as one of 
the family by them all. . 

The long autumn days would have been long 
indeed, and the dreary evenings in the meager- 
ly furnished saloon would have been dreary in- 
deed to Nina, if it had not been for his pres- 
ence. ‘The long walks through the rather flat 
surrounding country, and the long hours’ fish- 
ing in the pretty winding river, would have been 
robbed of half their quiet charm if she had not 
had his companionship. More than ever she 
regretted, as he became more and more cssen- 
tial to her comfort daily, that she had com- 
promised herself by giving Gerald Barrington 
that meeting at Sedgwick. Not that she had 
compromised herself in the eyes of the world— 
that she refused to consider she had done; but 
that she had given him such a tacit reassurance 
as should justify him in thinking that the old 
deep interest in him might be regenerated. 

Tt caine about very gradually, so gradually 
that somehow it seemed quite a natural thing, 
when one day, as they were walking together, 
Mr. Manners broached the subject of Gerald 
Barrington, ‘You have seen him again this 
summer,” he said; and Nina asked, quickly : 

‘¢ How do you know I ever saw him at all— 
how do you know any thing about him?” 

«Qh! a man is sure to hear of such things 
in connection with the woman he loves,” Mr. 
Manners said, quietly. This was the first time 
he had spoken of his feelings concerning her 
since he asked for her definite answer down by 
the black pool. 

“Yes,” then she said, laughing confusedly ; 
“J saw him again this summer, and saw his 
wife too.” 

‘¢She is dead now ?” 

‘She is,” Miss Delany said, briefly. 

¢¢ And when a time of conventional mourn- 
ing has expired he will seek you again,” he 
went on; and Nina shook her head and said 
she had “‘no right to think that.” 

‘¢ He is sure to do it,” Mr. Manners repeated. 
“J wish I could feel equally sure that you would 
never listen to his proposals again. This I say 
quite without any regard to my own feelings to- 
ward you, which nothing can alter; but out of 
a conviction I have that he would not make you 
happy.” 

‘One never can be sure of being happy with 
any person. You do not know Mr. Barrington. 
Why do you say such things of him ?” 

‘Not out of empty jealousy. As far as lam 
concerned myself, it would be a bitter trial to 
me to see you married to any man—even to the 
man I thought most highly of; but that would 
be a suffering that I would willingly endure to- 
day, even to see you safe from Mr. Barring- 
ton.” * : 

‘You have heard something against him,” 
Nina said, ‘‘Whatisit? Notthat Iam likely 
to see him again.” 

“(Oh yes, you are; of course you will see 


There is nothing to prevent such 
a catastrophe now; and I should not regret the 
probability if I did not think him a dangerously 
weak, unstable man—one who is utterly unfit 
to direct you. Ihave never heard any thing 
against him, save that he married in intemper- 
ate anger against you, and then had not suf- 
ficient self-respect to behave with consideration 
toward his wife. Probably you regard this lat- 
ter as a venial error; but I don’t.” 

Nina walked on in silence, and presently Mr. 
Manners resumed : ; 

“‘T have ventured to say this to you to-day 
because I may never have another opportunity. 
I am going to leave to-morrow.” 

«Where are you going ?” Nina asked, witha 
half-offended air. 

“To Paris.” 

“Qh! to Paris, We are not gay enough for 
you, naturally.” 

‘© Would you like to hear my real reason for 
leaving ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Jtis this: Your father asked me this morn- 
ing if you and I had made it all right; and I 
was obliged to tell him that you had very de- 
cidedly made it all wrong. He then seemed to 
think that it was better I should go. It rests 
with you to indorse or reverse his opinion by 
giving me your own,” c 

“T suppose he is right,” Nina said, in a low 
voice, feeling that she would give much to feel 
free to reverse the decree. 

It was not pleasant at dull little Pont de 
Brigne after Mr. Manners left. Lady Delany, 
who had borne the solitude while there seemed 
to be a probability of her point being carried, 
sulked now that the probability had vanished. 
Heavy rain set in, Sir Arthur was seized with 
a mild attack of rheumatic gout, and, sadder 
than all else, there came mournful tidings from 
Ardleigh Vicarage. Poor Frank Eldon had 
caught typhus fever in one of his visits to a 
sick parishioner, and, after struggling vainly 
against it for a few days, had, died, leaving 
Gertrude desolate indeed. 

¢¢ As soon as I can think and act,” the poor 
young widow wrote soon after her husband’s 
funeral, ‘I shall leave this place, where I have 
known my greatest happiness and greatest mis- 
ery, and go back to my own fricnds. When I 
am settled you must come and stay with me; 
but it would break my heart to see you-here 
where I last saw you with my own dear Frank.” 
This was in October, just as the Delanys were 
about to migrate farther south for the restora- 
tion of Sir Arthnr’s health; and from that time 
until their return to London, after Christmas, 
they heard nothing more from Ardleigh or 
Gertrude. 

When they re-entered London one January 
night, Nina felt sure that now it must all soon 
culminate, Before long she would be called 
upon, and compelled to decide her own fate. 
Gerald Barrington would hear of their being 
héme, and he would come and claim that which 
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she had given him a right to claim. As she 
thought this she regretted more bitterly than 
ever those hours at Sedgwick, which had been 
so sadly misspent in strengthening his belief in 
her unchanged love for him. But it was worse 
than idle to indulge in these.regrets now. He 
would surely come, and she would surely have 
to marry him, and make the best of her mis- 
take. While, as for John Manners, she did 
hope fervently that he would never marry a 
woman ‘‘ who was not worthy of him,” and she 
took some comfort from the thought then oc- 
curing to her that he was very unlikely to find 
such a one. 

The crisis Nina had half expected and half 
dreaded did not come just yet. She was not 
put to the test of seeing Gerald Barrington, or, 
indeed, of hearing any thing about him. Mr. 
Manners came on the old familiar footing of 
intimate friend; but he never mentioned Mr. 
Barrington or his own former hopes and wishes. 
Nina could not help feeling disappointed and 
neglected. ‘*‘They neither of them want me 
now,” she thought, bitterly, as she remembered 
how eager each of these men had been for her 
in days gone by. 

She could not help speculating curiously, 
sometimes, about Gerald Barrington and what 
had become of him. Was he at Ardleigh End 
still? There was no one of whom she could 
ask this question, for the widow Gertrude EI- 
don had left Ardleigh just before the Delanys 
came back to England. Moreover, if Mrs. El- 
don had still been resident in the place, Nina 
would have hesitated about asking any ques- 
tion relative to Gerald Barrington, of a lady 
who had thought so little—not to say so ill of 
him as Mrs. Eldon thought. “TF shall see her 
in time, when the sharp edge of her grief has 
worn off,” Nina thought; ‘‘and then, in speak- 
ing of poor Frank’s parish, she will be unable 
to avoid mentioning that one parishioner.” 
Then Nina would sighingly wish that his poor 
wife had lived—that she (Nina) had never seen 
him as a married man—that, in fact, a good- 
ly portion of the past could be erased alto- 
gether, 

In the middle of the winter season a new 
element was introduced into her life. John 
Manners’s mother came to live in town, bring- 
ing with her a pretty young niece, whom she 
had almost adopted. Asa friend, John Man- 
ners asked Nina to see a good deal of his fair 
young cousin, Edith Graves. “ f think you are 
the best companion a young girl could have,” 
he said to her, frankly. And Nina told herself 
that if he had the faintest tinge of love remain- 
ing for her, he could not judge her so dispas- 
sionately and kindly, after her having refused 
him twice. ‘* He is quite cured,” she thought, 
bitterly; “he will fall back on that blue-eyed 
nonentity as contentedly as if I had never ex- 
isted for him,” And thinking this, she did be- | 
gin to long for some sign from Gerald Barring- | 
ton. A couple of defections in one year is sure- 
ly too much for any woman to bear placidly. 
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CUAPTER IX. 
TWO MEETINGS, 


WaeEn Mrs. Manners left her country home, 
for the sake of giving pretty Edith Graves a 
sight of life as it is lived in London, the good 
old lady made a considerable sacrifice. She 
had a deep-rooted dislike to small rooms, neigh- 
bors, smoke, German bands, tan-yards, and oth- 
er minor evils to which flesh is heir in London. 
Nevertheless, she hurled herself into the midst 
of the possibility of all these things for the sake 
of the girl whom she loved as a daughter al- 
ready, and whom she hoped to see bud into that 
relationship in law. 

“You ought not to keep Edith mewed up all 
her life among the butter-cups and daisies, mo- 
ther,” John Manners had said on the occasion 
of his last Christmas visit to his mother’s house, 
And on that hint Mrs. Manners spoke, begging 
him to find her a comfortable habitation in one 
of the least offensive suburbs of the great city, 
wherein, she never doubted, wary women were 
always lurking about seeking to devour him, 
and where Edith’s sweet presence might prove 
a foil to their meretricious attractions. 

So it came to pass that a honse was taken 
for Mrs. Manners in the Victoria Road, Ken- 
sington, and that when midwinter was past she 
came there to dwell with Edith; and when she 
had been settled there a reasonable time Lady 
and Miss Delany came to call upon her. 

Now the mother had never heard of these 
friends of her son’s; and when she saw them 
an idea came into her head that they were 
among the dangerous ones of the earth, from 
whom Edith’s pure little presence might pre- 
serve him. They knew too much about John 
altogether to be pleasant to her. So she made 
herself rigid at them, and counseled Edith not 
“to want to go gadding about with them;” 
and intensely aggravated her son by saying, 
“One couldn't wonder ata girl situated as Miss 
Delany was hunting after a husband.” 

And little pale, brown-haired, blue -eyed 
Edith, whose mouth and mind and hands were 
all small to match—little gristle-boned Edith— 
lashed out her little weapon of flagellation upon 
Miss Delany, and said, ‘‘ Miss Delany seemed 
so lazy, never seemed to care to read any thing 
good, or to work any thing useful ;” which ac- 
cusation was true in a measure, for poor Nina 
was out of gear in these days, and found her- 
self incapable of settling to any thing. 

But as time wore on, and the lassitude which 
is nearly every one’s portion in the English 
spring assailed the denizens of the little house 
in the Victoria Road, and as they found that 
acquaintances are not speedily picked up or 
friendships formed in exclusive suburbs, Mrs. . 
Manners and Edith both came to regard Nina as 
rather a welcome presence. Perhaps this change 
in their sentiments was due to the fact of John’s 
having always discreetly refrained from express- 
ing pleasure when she did come or pain when 
she staid away. He was, in fact, apparently 
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utterly indifferent to her, and this indifference 
militated hugely in her favor with the women 
of his ewn house. So the year and the change 
rolled on slowly and surely together, and spring 
was merging into summer, and the bedding-out 
plants were arranged for the season in ribbon 
borders in Kensington Gardens, and London 
was getting yery full again; and all this time 
Nina heard nothing of Gertrude Eldon or (which 
was far more annoying and puzzling to her) of 
Gerald Barrington. 

The bright-faced beauty had almosé resigned 
herself to the painful probability of being an 
old maid, for, as it would have been her will 
and pleasure now to marry John Manners, and 
as it was clearly (to her mind) her honogable 
duty to marry Gerald Barrington if he ever 
asked her again, it was out of the question 
that she should give her hand to any other 
man. She was growing resigned, though not 
reconciled, to the prospect—to the prospect of 
that fate for herself, and also to the prospect 
of the far fairer fate which seemed to be loom- 
ing before Edith Graves, when the whole of 


her future was rudely broken up and disturbed. | 


One June day she was sitting in Mrs. Man- 
ners’s little drawing-room bay-window waiting 
for Edith, who was up stairs preparing for a 
walk in Kensington Gardens. Nina was there 
in obedience to a request of John’s, that she 
would get his mother and Edith out to hear 
the band that afternoon, and he had added 
weight to this request by promising to join 
them at the lower end of the ‘‘ Row,” if they 
would walk so far. While she was waiting 
her gaze wandered idly over to the opposite 
house, which had been unoccupied for a long 
time. She saw that the shutters were open, 
that delicate pale green French chintz curtains 
were shrouding the windows, that bronze rail- 
ings had been put up to form little window- 
gardens, and brightly flowering plants were al- 
ready blooming there. In fact, that there was 
a general air of refined occupation about the 
house. 

“Oh yes,” Mrs, Manners said in answer to 
some question Nina asked presently; ‘‘it is 
taken, but I don’t know who by. I haven't 


heard her name, but I’ve seen her passing in’ 


and out while the house was preparing. Ah! 
they're a precious lot about here, I feel pretty 
sure. Ladies living alone with golden hair 
and little bronghams I never feel snre of.” 


‘Has this one golden hair and alittle brough- | 


am ?” Nina asked, laughing. 

“She has the golden hair, but not the little 
brougham yet,” the old lady said, sententious- 
ly. ‘She is a most lovely woman, I must say 
—in deep mourning; there she is at the win- 
dow.” 

Nina looked across hastily, and then started 
to her feet, crying out, ‘I know her—it’s Mrs. 
Eldon!” and then, without further explanation, 
she ran out, and across the road, and knocked 
eagerly for adniission to the presence of her old 
friend. 


| There was a great scene of gentle recrimina- 

tion and involved explanation when they met. 

Gertrude had not written because at first she 
/ had been broken-hearted, and latterly too busy. 
| She had staid a long time at Ardleigh, for the 
present vicar was an unmarried man who didu’t 
want the house, and was just as well satisfied 
to remain in lodgings, while it had suited her 
convenience to stay at the Vicarage. ‘Then she 
had gone back to her father’s house. But her 
mother was dead, and it was unpleasant, after 
being the mistress of a house of her own, to 
submit to the household authority of a younger 
sister. So she had resolved upon taking a 
small house in an accessible part of London, 
and she had succeeded in getting this, and wasn’t 
it charming ? 

It was very charming; small, but exquisite. 
Brilliant, as women’s rooms ought to be, with 
plate-glass and delicate-hned chintzes and flow- 
ers, <A perfect little temple of refinement and 
beauty it appeared, and Gertrude was a mis- 
tress worthy of it. In her deep mourning— 
deep, thongh she wore no widow’s cap—she 
seemed of a fairer beauty than ever. And her 
youth asserted itself so, in spite of the traces of 
mental suffering and heart-sickness that were 
still upon her face. 

And at last she asked: 

‘‘And what of you, Nina, since we drifted 
away from each other? I have always been 
half expecting, wholly hoping, that I should 
hear of your marriage. Am [I to hear of it 
now ?” 

Nina blushed an angry blush, and shook her 
head. 

“Let us speak of something else,” she said. 

‘Mr, Manners was with you when you wrote 
to me from Pont de Brigne,” Mrs. Eldon per- 
sisted. 

‘ He is with us constantly now; but I might 
as well hope to—I mean wish to—marry a star 
as to marry him.” Then, for a moment, she 
longed and feared to hear something of Gerald 
Barrington. Bunt the word was not spoken, 
and she fancied that Gertrude had forgotten 
him and his folly, and her (Nina’s) share in it. 

They talked then idly for a time of what had 
happened, and what might happen; but it was 
all spoken in a vague and undefined way that 
left Nina with a feeling of uncertainty upon her 
as to what Mrs. Eldon wished to do, and thought 
of doing. ‘‘Tt’s a dear little house, isn’t it ?” 
she had said to Nina when the latter had made 
the tour of dining-room and double drawing- 
room, and bed and dressing room, and had duly 
admired the arrangement of them all. 

“*Yes,” Nina said, “it is a dear little house, 
and I think a particnlarly nice neighborhood to 
settle down in. I think you very wise to have 
come here, instead of burying yourself in the 
country.” 

“*T dare say I shall like the country again,” 
Mrs. Eildon said. ‘‘I did enjoy it thoroughly 
while I was happy, you know.” 

) “Like it again! Why, you don’t think of 
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moving, do you, after so completely establishing 
yourself here ?” Nina asked, in some surprise. 

‘¢Oh! one never knows how soon changes 
may take placc,” Mrs. Eldon said, drooping her 
head, and half averting her face from Nina’s in- 
spection. 
friends over the way were; and when she heard 
that they were ‘the Mannerses,” she put on 
that look of quizzical interrogation which is so 
specially hard to bear when the interrogated 
one has nothing to tell. 

‘Then I shallsee Mr, Manners at last,” Mrs. 
Eldon said. 

“¢ Probably you will if you watch for his com- 
ing and going.” 

“But you will introduce him to me.” 

“Indeed, I am not on such terms as to prom- 
ise to introduce him to any one specially,” Nina 
said, in an agony. 

“Do you remember how I urged you to do 
as he wanted you to do when you wcre staying 
with me at Ardleigh ?” Mrs, Eldon asked. 

‘‘Ves, I do,” Nina answered; ‘‘and I was 
infatuated then and disregarded your advice. 
Well, I’m not going to complain now, but I 
will tell you, for your satisfaction, that you 
were very right in saying that I was throwing 
away the worthy substance for an unworthy 
shadow. I was an unaccountable goose, all 
things considered.” Then she remembered 
that Mrs. Manners and Miss Graves were wait- 
ing for her, and went away quickly before Ger- 
trude could reply to her half confession. 

The last strains of the band were borne to 
them upon the still hot air long before they 
reached the spot where John had appointed to 
meet them. ‘‘Of course he willhave given us 
up and gone back to town long before this,” his 
mother said, testily— for Edith was looking very 
pretty, and Mrs. Manners had hoped her son 
would have been impressed with that pretti- 
ness, Now the old lady felt that all her own 
trouble and Edith’s toilet had been thrown 
away. 

**T am sorry that I should have eansed the 
delay,” Nina said, apologetically; ‘‘ but Mrs. 
Eldon and I have not met since her husband’s 
death. I was bewildered at sight of her.” 

“ Humph!” Mrs. Manners said. ‘£‘ Her hus- 
band’s death? How long ago is that, may I 
ask ?” 

“He died in the antumn of last year.” 

“A gentleman calls at the house very often,” 
Edith struck in; and Mrs. Manners shook her 
head, and remarked that in her day widows con- 
ducted themselves as such, and wore caps, and 
didn’t advertise the fact of being solitary, idlc, 
and well off, by perpetually attending to rare 
flowers outside their windows. 

They did not meet Mr. Manners, Evident- 
ly he had given them up, as evidently he did 
not care to see her, Nina thought. As for his 
mother and cousin, they were openly aggrieved, 
not at his not being there then, but at Nina’s 
having prevented their being on the spot be- 
fore. Altogether Miss Delany was not sorry 


And then she inquired who Nina’s | 


| days. 


to part with them, and to inake the best of her 
way back to Eccleston Square. 

She was walking slowly along on the left-hand 
side of the Row, carelessly watching the rapidly 
increasing throng of equestrians who had come 
in for the afternoon ride, when her attention 
was caught by a gentleman who was coming 
slowly toward her, close inside the railings. 
Almost-before she had time to realize who it 
was, she found herself bowing to Gerald Bar- 
rington, who had raised his hat and passed on 
without pausing, or giving the slightest indica- 
tion of a desire to pause. 

It was coming upon her, then, this crisis in her 
fate, which she had half dreaded, half expected, 
for so long a time. ‘The old love was to the 
fore again, and he would soon find her ont and 
test her truth, and—he must not find her false. 

Her knees trembled under her now as she 
walked on, feeling that he would surely over- 
take her presently, when he had recovered the 
senses which must have been slightly scattered 
at sight of her. He would overtake her again 
presently ; and she was very glad, after all, that 
she was so faultlessly dressed this day, though 
the dress had beens designed to please the eyes 
of John Manners, and not of this old love of 
hers, who had been so strangely fettered, and 
was now so strangely free. 

She went on and on—now faster, now slower 
—now with a feeling of thanksgiving that no one 
knew and could remark upon her—now with a 
self-consciousness that she was concentrating 
the attention of riding and sauntering London 
upon herself; and still, through all these phases 
of feeling, she walked on undisturbed, for that 
rider did not draw rein by her side. At length 
she found herself up close to the entrance by 
Apsley House, and there she did panse for a 
moment and look round. 

There was nothing to be seen of Gerald 
Barrington, and with her heart strangely agi- 
tated, but still a little lighter, she went out 
through the gateway, and got herself home. 

She was going toa party that night—a cha- 
rade party that was to merge into a dance—and 
she was going under her step-mother’s auspices. 
Lady Delany was always good enough to avow 
herself to be “in despair” about Nina in these 
Bunt this night she was in very well- 
developed and special despair. ‘* Nina looks 
positively old,” Lady Delauy said mournfully 
to her husband, ‘She has got a set, serious 
expression on that is absolutely ruinous to her 
face; and what will become of my child if 
Nina stays home, costing so much?” Then, 
finding her husband grossly insensible to his 
eldest daughtcr’s appearance and his youngest 
danghter’s prospects, Lady Delany tried the 
effect of her eloquence on Nina herself, 

‘¢At least, take a little eau-de-Cologne for 
your eves,” she said; but Nina preferred go- 
ing with her eyes dark with thought to bright- 
ening them with spurious art. 

When the charades were over, and other 
girls were standing about after the manner of 
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their age and sex—standing about in accessi- 
ble places, hopeful of the right men asking 
them for the first waltz—Nina got herself into 
a small ante-room where was peace and quiet, 
and a comfortable divan. ‘The lamps burned 
low in this temple of flirtation, thanks to the 
humanity of the hostess, and Nina leaned there 
for a while, fancying herself to be quite unob- 
served. Presently the seat by her side was 
taken by Mr. Manners. ‘‘I did not expect to 
meet you here,” she said; and then he apolo- 
gized for not waiting for them at their tryst- 
ing-place in the park; and she told him of her 
meeting with Mrs, Eldon. 


“Life is go full of upsetting encounters,” 
she said, trying to smile. 

“Tt’s not an upsetting encounter with me 
to-night, is it?” he asked, laughing. “ You're 
looking terribly depressed, or is it merely the 
dim religious light that gives you that appear- 
ance ?” 

“‘T am depressed. You would pass your 
evening more as you came to pass it if you 
went and danced.” 

‘But not so pleasantly as if I stay here with 
you.” Then he put his arm along on the back 
of the sofa just bchind her shoulders, and 
Nina felt many shades less desolate, and a 
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strong conviction that he was going to say 
something important. 

«Another old friend of yours is in town, 
too, Nina. Am I telling you news, or did you 
know it already ?” 


IN WALL STREET. 


WELL recollect the day I first arrived in 
New York. I came in the Camden and 
Amboy boat, and landed early in the morning. 
My worldly effects were packed—mother did it 
—in a long hand-bag made of bright Venetian 
stair-carpet. I remember I also had a blue 
cotton umbrella, quite new, with a yellow brass 
tip. Passengers coming from the boat with 
me regarded me with interest, and I was mod- 
estly pleased with this silent recognition of a 
promising young man entering upon the scene 
of his future fortunes. I could not help obsery- 
ing, too, that the hackmen paused a moment in 
their vociferations as I passed. They knew 
better than to offer the extortionate luxury of a 
ride to a sturdy fellow who was bound to make 
his own way. ‘These were my emotions. Of 
course I knew very well that the best men in 
New York come from the country, and I was 
one of them. I supposed that the reason I was 
regarded with distinction was my manly and 
business-like appearance; but now I think of 
it, I should say that it was only the colors; for 
I remember that a suspicious-looking urchin 
offered on the pier to carry my things for me, 
and indeed undertook to take them from me; 
and when I resisted he forbore, and raised 


a great laugh by saying, ‘‘ Well, go it, Rain- | 


bow!” 

A few years’ experience of city life modified 
my ideas, and my appearance too, doubtless; 
but after all, on the day I entered Wall Street 
in search of a situation in a bank, I felt more 
trepidation than in my first arrival, or in all my 
intermediate vicissitudes. That day stands out 
in my memory, with a few others I shall speak 
of, like two or three bright nickel cents in a tray 
of old coppers. It was a very hot day, fifteen 
years ago. Onaccount of adverse circumstances 
I considered mysclf as rather ‘‘ under the weath- 
er;” and I approached the great Rhino Bank, 
where I had some reason to believe that I should 
be at once engaged to fill a vacant situation, 
with the anticipation that I was reaching a 
haven of rest—that I was. to land. on the terra 
Jima of a good salary in a hard-money busi- 
ness, after I had been battling with the waves 
and tides of desultory and temporary vocations, 

[had a wholesome awe of a bank. In my ¢cs- 
timation the president was the incarnation of 
cash. The directors were doubtless all philo- 
sophic and learned political economists, wield- 
ing the laws of trade so adroitly as to turn ey- 
ery thing into gold for their stockholders’ ben- 
efit. I thought the business was the embodi- 
ment of all that was right, correct, unquestion- 
able; that the most honest men, the most intu- 
itive financiers, the most infallible accountants, 
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| composed its officers and clerks; that the ledg- 
| ers were spotless and pure, guiltless of scratch 
or erasure; and as to mistakes, if one of the 
clerks should make one, he would cut his throat 
right away from ear to ear, as the only way of 
avoiding the consciousness of an unntterable 
disgrace. 

But this was before I had been zside the 
bank counters. I had watched the tellers and 
clerks as I had entered a bank on dealers’ er- 
rands. JI had seen them through their respect- 
ive wickets, wrapped in dignity and surround- 
ed with wealth. I had enjoyed the distinction 
of a customary nod from the receiving teller, 
and had been on speaking acquaintance with 
the book-keeper A to I, The bank clerk nat- 
urally considers himself at the head of all clerk- 
dom. Have you not observed with what han- 
teur he exchanges recognition with an acquaint- 
ance outside the railing who daringly ventures 
to attract his attention? Well, [had been such 
an acquaintance, recognized to the envy of 
others; and now I expected to get within the 
rail, and stand among the perfected few who 
dispense money for the outside world. 

Crude and silly as this fecling was, there is 
some foundation for it in fact; but I did not 
then know how exaggerated it is. I had not 
then seen how diverse the characters of the 
men who came together every morning to make 
up the personnel of the bank; how surely there 
will be found among men of integrity and 
fidelity others of assurance and an oyerbear- 
ing demeanor, which enables them for a time 
to conceal the want of those qualities. I had 
not seen from how many different associations, 
and with how many different purposes or no 
purposes, these men came together for the day, 
held to the same scene of labor for a quarter or 
a third of their time by 2 common paymaster, 
to separate again and scatter to their own lik- 
ings after a few hours. I had not seen how 
the keen ambition of one plays upon the good- 
nature, the indolence, or the blunder of anoth- 
er; how vicious associations outside the bank 
occasionally reach in, and claim for their own 
one who had not before shown the evil side of 
his character to his employers ; and how steady- 
going old stagers drudge on with the routine 
of their work, while others come and go. The 
force and decision evolved by the intensity of 
competing labor within a large bank make 
the ordinary chances and changes “as good as 
a play” to witness. Every thing is done with 


asnap. Ifa man is discharged, he is shot out 
into the street like a load of coal. He doesn’t 
have a month to think about it. If a man 


wishes to leave, there are five or six pushing 
for his stool, and it is touch and go. . 

The banking-room in which I was engaged 
was not in the modern style. A long, narrow, 
dingy entry led from the street back to a rear 
building, whose windows were shut in on every 
side by gloomy brick walls. The air was close, 
and savored both of soiled money and of subter- 
‘Yanean odors from the regions beneath, which 
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light and winds never penetrated. The count- 
ers and desks were in old mahogany, present- 
ing an eminently respectable appearance ont- 
side. Inside were homely dusty cupboards, 
dead papers, empty ink-bottles, old ledgers, 
pieces of carpet, ink-spots, and spittoons. 

Catching a glimpse of these things, with 
which I afterward became so familiar, I passed 
into the directors’ room, and was ushered into 
the presence of the president. 

Let me give you the portrait of this singular 
man. President Borrowbie was a portly per- 
son of fine presence. His hair, long and silk- 
en, was growing gray. On his smooth face 
the absence of whiskers was set off by the pro- 
fusion of his shaggy eyebrows, which gave a 
fierce shade to his soft, mild eyes. He was 
supposed to be president by virtue of a large 
family interest in the stock, not because he was 
like any other bank president I have seen. 
His manner possessed all the vigor of a sharp, 
brusque spirit, but was modulated into court- 
eousness by a native grace, and by a benevo- 
lent disposition. All his relations with Wall 
Street were of a time gone by, and he was then 
beginning to feel antiquated, which resulted in 
his taking a great interest in young men. He 
prided himself on his knowledge of character ; 
and though he sat as handsome, and almost as 
silent, as a ship’s figure-head, at all ordinary 
business, judiciously yielding to younger men, 
he came out strong whenever a new clerk was 
to be employed or a new depositor was intro- 
duced. 

. His conversation with me I shall never for- 
get—it was so characteristic of him. After 
making some commonplace inquiries as to my 
capacities and references, he said: 

““Well, young man, please be seated. I 
want to ask you some questions, I do this 


with all the young men who apply, though not | 


They gener- 
You 


many of them tell me the truth. 
ally say what they think will please me. 
can do just as you like.” 

To this I made no reply, because I did not 
know whattosay. He looked at me quizzical- 
ly, and seemed to enjoy my embarrassment. I 
next observed him looking into my hat. I won- 
dered what there was in it to attract his atten- 
tion. I afterward learned that it was one way 
he had of forming an idea of the cast of char- 
acter by comparing the diameters of the head. 

‘Can you do work in a hurry ?” said he. 

‘‘T have not been accustomed to,” replied I, 
cautiously. 

“Hm! Wall Street is a driving place.” 

As this was not a question, I made no reply. 

“Can you make good excuses ?” 

I began to think it was not strange that some 
people answered his questions as they thought 


would best please him. For myself I could not 
tell for the life of me which answer would please | 


him. 
“Good excuses ?” I began, inquiringly. 
“Yes; when you make a blunder can you 
get well out of it?” 


I reflected that if I should claim the virtue, 
it would not speak well for my accuracy; and 
if I should disclaim it, it would not speak well 
for my shrewdness, 

So I laughed at this ingenious dilemma, and 
said, “ Well, really, Sir, I should think the best 
way of getting well out of blunders in Wall 
Street to be not to make any. That’s my 
ambition.” 

He looked at me as if I had uttered a very 
Utopian sentiment; hut I felt the elation of 
having succeeded in saying that which pleased 
him, notwithstanding his worrying. 

“¢ Are you quick at figures?” he asked. 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

“Tell me the error in that,” and he handed 
measheet. ‘Take your time,” he added, as 
if it were a sort of crucial test of accuracy. 

Between the desire to prove myself quick at 
figures and the ambition to make no blunders, 
I found my thoughts wandering; I went astray 
on the column, felt he was looking at me, blush- 
ed, began again, and finally returned him the 
paper, saying I thought there was no mistake. 

“Well,” said he, quietly. ‘‘ You t/ink there 
is none; perhaps there is not. I will get some- 
body else to look over it who will know.” 

I felt as if I could have sunk through the 
floor. 

‘¢ And now,” said he, turning the conversa- 
tion, ‘about your references.” 

Here for a moment I-hoped to make up my 
lost ground; but I was disappointed. 

‘“¢We don’t care any thing about those,” said 
he. ‘‘Connections, and all that, are very good 
in some places; but they don’t count for much 
in Wall Street. A recommendation from Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia is only a stamp on a foreign 
coin. What we wantis the bullion, and we'll put 
our own stamp on it here. Doyousee? What 
we want is the pure metal, We know it when 
we see it; and we have our own dies to give it 
currency.” 

He looked at me in his kindly and quizzical 
way, and I felt great doubts whether I was hull- 
ion or brass. After my weak answer as to the 


| account, I was inclined to think it must be the 


latter. 

At this juncture the cashier came in, and I 
at once saw that the question of my engage- 
ment practically depended on him, though he 
was guided more than he would acknowledge 
by the president’s opinion. After some further 
conversation I was set at work. 

J went out of the president’s presence im- 
pressed more deeply than ever with the neces- 
sity of the utmost accuracy, celerity, and cer- 
tainty in banking business; and I entered on 
my duties with a most intense ambition. 

Although the clerks laughed among them- 
selves at the old gentleman’s notions, the bank 
under his administration certainly had a small- 
er proportion of unfortunate employ¢s than any 
other institution I have known. 

In the intervals of the first few days’ work 
the clerks asked me what the president said to 
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me. “Did he tell you his teller story?” asked | trial in a lawsuit. “ He found him reading a 
one. newspaper. ‘I declare,” said he, “I forgot 


‘tNo,” interposed the note teller; ‘he never 
tells that story except to a new teller.” This 
book-keeper was one of the queerest specimens 
of humanity you would meet in a long journey. 
He would look up at you with a cynical squint 
of his eye, as if he were mentally taking your 
average value, and then give you a short, crusty 
answer. 

“¢ What is his teller’s story ?” 

“When the bank was first started the pay- 
ing teller overpaid a man five hundred dollars 
on a large check, and the man came back in 
the afternoon to return the money. The teller 
was not aware of his mistake, and Borrowbie 
overheard the conversation, and came out to 
see what was going on. He interposed, and 
made the depositor take back the money which 
he had given to the teller, saying, ‘If you have 
five hundred too much, Sir, you must have got 
it somewhere else.’ 

“No; I am sure it must have been here that 
I received it.’ 

““*Tmpossible, Sir; impossible ! 
made no mistake. You will find it came from 
somewhere else. We can not take it.’” 

“‘The depositor went to his counting-house, 
and in the course of the next few days adver- 
tised the accuracy and honesty of the new 
bank to a good deal more than the value of 
five hundred dollars. 

“‘ Borrowbie called the teller to his own desk, 
drew his own check for $500, and handed it to 
him, saying, ‘There, young man, that will 
square your account. Now remember! This 
bank makes no mistakes, young man. This 
bank NEVER makes a mistake.’ 

‘*That’s the way he puts it to the tellers,” 
said the book-keeper. ‘‘He says ‘twas the 
making of the bank.” 

“Not exactly honest,” said I, timidly. 

“Well, the question is, whether you're guil- 
ty of deception in making a man a present of 
a thing by denying that it belongs to you. If 
you’ve given it to him, it don’t,” 

I was not then so adept in the casuistry of 
banking, and did not see through the fallacy. 

** Hie hasn’t had to draw his check often for 
that purpose, has he?” 

‘What, for these tellers?” said the book- 
keeper, with a roguish sneer, ‘I can't say 
how often they make mistakes; but this I ean 
tell you, they never thank any body for recti- 
fying an overpayment. It makes ‘em cross all 
day.” 

At this sally at the proverbial unthankful- 
ness of bank clerks when mistakes made to 
their own disadvantage are corrected by oth- 
ers, the book-keeper plunged into his ledger. 

President Borrowbie was very methodical, 
precise, and punctual. I well remember the 
first time he ever missed an appointment. It 
was considered a sign of lis decadence. The 
attorney of the bank, a pert fellow, came in one 
afternoon to call him to attend a reference or 


We have 


all about it.” 

“Why, Sir,” said the attorney, with the grat- 
ification a small man sometimes shows when 
he finds a great man napping, “‘I thought you 
never forgot any thing.” 

‘*Young man!” said the president, “I have 
forgotteh more things than you ever knew,” 


THE RUNNER. 


My first regular employment in the bank 
was that of runner. The runner’s business 
is to present drafts, for acceptance and col- 
lection, to merchants and other men of busi- 
ness in all parts of the city. He has to travel 
the city through; from cgg-cellars in the Erie 
Buildings to the sail-lofts in the fifth story in 
South Street—from a ship-chandler in Burling 
Slip to a Senator at the Astor House. He has 
to collect school-bills, rents, dividends, coupons, 
calls for installments on railroad stock, etc. So 
behold me at work—and irksome work it was! 

The runner must get through his day’s route 
and be back to the bank in double quick time, 
so as to make his returns to the tellers, who 
may be waiting for his items to close up their 
day’s work. Consequently he has sometimes 
to stretch his legs in order to return in good 
season. That summer I thought I should give 
out. The weather was very hot, and, after 
having gone rapidly through my route and re- 
turned to the bank, I would go home, drop on 
a lounge, and not be able to get up again for 
the rest of the day, so exhausted did I feel. 
However, in a few months I conquered this, and 
became somewhat hardened to the work. After 
that I got on better. Let me attempt to de- 
scribe a day’s experience: 

After entering the drafts (to be presented to 
firms and individuals for acceptance or pay- 
ment) and the notes (to be presented at the 
different banks for certification as to genuine- 
ness) in a book for that purpose, and then ar- 
ranging them for greater convenience in passing 
over the route (which is through the lower part 
of the city, and then up town as far as the 
drafts lay, and then back to the bank), I started 
out. 

Passing from the bank around into Broad 
Street, I would leave a draft for acceptance, 
say at No. 30. Then, calling at 13 New Street, 
a draft would have to be presented for payment. 
Probably there would be two or three persoms 
before me, so I would have to wait patiently 
until I could be waited on. Then on to 57 
Broadway, to get a draft which had been left 
the previous day for acceptance. As like as 
not the person who had charge of it is out, or 
the draft has not been attended to, and then I 
have to wait until it is attended to; or, if I 
know the parties, trust to their promise that it 
will be sent up to the bank before 3 o’clock, as 
after that time non-accepted or unpaid drafts 
must goto protest. he next place is 20 Beaver 
Street. Here the parties are out; so I must 
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leave a notice for them to come up to the bank 
and pay it, say at 2 o’clock, at which time I ex- 
pect to be back, Then on to No. 29 Whitehall 
Street. Here J leave a notice of a protest of a 
note (left for collection) uot paid. The next 
place in order may be No, 18 South Street, a 
flour house, for a sight draft to be paid. Thence 
into Front Street, and call at one of the provi- 
sion dealers, with a draft for acceptance. Some- 
times the parties are obliging, and knowing that 
the draft is correct, accept it at once, and save 
me the trouble of calling next day. Sometimes 
the draft, if drawn at two or three days’ sight, 
will be accepted, and dated by mistake the day 
after it has been left. ‘This must be attended 
to, for if not seen to in time it will have to be 
taken back to be corrected. From this place 
I pass on to Wall Street, and get a sight draft 
paid by one of the auction houses. Then to 
Water Street, to leave a time draft for accept- 
ance on one of the large hat manufactories. 
Then up Burling Slip to Pearl Street, to get a 
note certified at the Seventh Ward Bank, and 
to the Fulton Bank for a like purpose. Here 
the teller gives it back to me with the answer, 
“No funds.” Sometimes it will be handed back 
with the answer, ‘‘No account,” or that he has 
just certified a check to take it up with. From 
there it is likely I will have to go away up to 
the head of Cherry Street, to one of the iron 
foundries, with a draft for acceptance. Thence 
my route will take me to the ship-yards up 
town, to collect a sight draft. Probably I shall 
have to hunt all over the yard before I find the 
proprietor, and then as like as not he will give 
it back, saying, “I sha’n’t pay it.” I now jump 
into a stage and ride across to the Bowery, 
corner of Grand Street, to have a note certified 
there. 

By this time it is 1 o’clock, and I begin to 
be impatient to get back, as it is becoming late, 
and I am still some distance up town. By the 
time I get over to Broadway I have become 
quite short and crusty, and don’t stand on much 
ceremony. I dash into a place and out again 
as fast as possible, taking advantage, whenever 
J can, of a ride by stage or car to get ahead. 
So I pass down town in a zigzag course, down 
one street and through another, and so around 
to Wall Street again, and am back as near 2 
o'clock as possible. 

This lasted for some years. Sometimes I 
would become tired out, and resolve to leaye, 
Then I would recover from the fatigue, gird up 
my loins, and at it again. 

The runner has not only to be careful out of 
doors, to get along with the customers S0 as to 
give no offense, but he must take care inside to 
keep on good terms with the tellers, that there 
shall be no blow-ups between them. It is in 
the power of the teller to be very annoying, if 
he is so inclined. 

Outdoors, the runner must also, in order to 
expedite his business, be acquainted with the 
short turus, the ins and outs of the streets, etc. 

At the times of which I am now writing, 


there was, in the lower part of Wall Street, the 
private banking house of an English firm, where 
they did every thing in true, bluff, dogged En- 
glish style. I went there one day to get a 
draft cashed; it was near the end of a long 
day’s runuing, and, as I was pressed for time, 
Y watched the teller as he counted over gold 
pieces for a hundred and fifty dollars, to see 
that he counted them right, and then I dropped 
them into my pocket without a second count- 
ing, and rushed ou. When I got back to the 
bank my funds were five dollars short. I was 
in a cold perspiration at the discovery; no 
counting or figuring would bring me out right. 
Here was a blunder, and my proud ambition 
was broken, I conjectured that the mistake 
jvas at B. and Co.’s, and I made excuse to leave 
the bank and run down there; but the hour of 
three had struck, and their door was closed, 
and rattling at it for admission brought no an- 
swer. I went back in a condition of despair. 
It was only five dollars, but it was a blunder. 
And to me who had then only sixty-three cents 
available means, five dollars looked like a small 
fortune. Being both proud and verdant, I was 
at my wits’ end. As I walked hopeless into 
the bank, I saw a glimpse of President Bor- 
: rowbie alone in the directors’ room. The 
thought struck me, and I marched in without 
a moment’s consideration, and pulling out my 
watch—a silver relic of time gone by—said to 
him: “Sir, Iam afraid I have made a mis- 
take; and if I have, I’ve no excuse. Will you 
be so good as to take my watch, and let me 
have five dollars until Saturday ?” 

Not a muscle of his face moved as he looked 
at me, and I looked at him watch in hand. I 
have often laughed since at the ridiculousness 
of my position, thus endeavoring to get my 
week’s wages discounted in the directors’ room 
|on what was not very good security for ten 
| shillings. 

The good old man seemed to comprehend 
the situation. Without a word he took the 
| watch, put it in a little drawer and turned the 
key, and then laid a half eagle on the desk be- 
fore me. J went out in silence, and made my 
returns to the teller, where J was scolded for 
delay. That night I did not sleep much, 
though I felt a sort of exultation in having 
squeezed through. Among my first errands in 
the morning I went to B. and Co.’s. 

‘Do you remember,” I said to the teller, 
‘paying me a hundred and fifty in gold yester- 
day—” 

‘‘Here’s your five dollars,” he burst out, 
tossing it out, without allowing me to finish 
my sentence. ‘‘ Now be off; you kept us here 
all night trying to find your mistake.” 

I seized it, too glad to retort, and disap- 
peared. ‘he first opportunity of finding the 
| president alone the same day, I tendered him 
‘the identical gold piece. I said: ‘The man 
who made the mistake has rectified it, and I 
thank you, Sir.” 

He looked around to see that no one saw the 
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transaction, produced my watch, and took the 
money. 

I remember that, as I turned to go out, he 
said I might shut the door; and, thinking he 
wished to speak with me, I closed it and re- 
turned toward him. 

‘You may shut it from the other side, Mr. 
Tillmann, if you please,” said the courtly old 
gentleman. It was his polite way of piercing 
me with the conviction that such assistance 
would not be open to me a second time. I 
could have worshiped the old man for his good- 
ness. 


INSIDE. 

Inside the bank the clerks were of a great 
number of nationalities—“ braw Scots fra abune 
Abairdeen,” American, and Irish; and among 
others a bluff Manxman, a subject of “his Ma- 
jesty the King in Man.” 

There were the usual number of petty jeal- 
ousies, and attempts to rule or ride one over 
the other, and as usnal the weakest had to go 
to the wall. 

What would the teller care for the comfort 
or convenience of the runner? ‘This or that 
thing must be done by 3 o'clock, at any cost; 
for he was in a hurry to get away. The very 
next day, likely, the same thing was not of as 
much consequence—so arbitrary and overbear- 
ing does a person in such a situation become. 

After getting in and making his returns to 
the tellers, the runner would have to enter 
notes that had been left during his absence, in 
the collection pass-books, and then prove the 
third or note teller’s book. 

If he was quite smart and wished to push 
ahead, he would count money for the second or 
third teller, or enter the deposits, or do some 
other work by which to ingratiate himself in 
the good opinion of those above him. 

One of the smartest clerks was the general 
book-keeper. He would fly aronnd the bank, 
picking up an item here, another one there, as| 
he went aronnd, apparently hardly doing any 
thing at all; then, summing these figures up, he 
would have his proof all correct. 

He was very rapid in his movements, and 
would dart around and around the room again 
before he settled at the place he aimed at. 

One of those who had to take his place tem- 
porarily complained that he “ didn’t see how-the 
“gen. book.’ could make out his proof with a 
figure here and anothcr there—hardly any thing 
at all—on a sheet of paper!” 

Too many bank clerks have not enough to 
do, while others have too much put upon them. 
Some, who are ‘‘smart,” soon get through their 
work ; and others, who are ‘‘shirks,” are much 
engaged in helping their superiors, to procure 
favor with them, leaving their own duty to take 
care of itself until it is thrust by those superi- 
ors on the less ambitious and more assiduous 
subordinates. There are always some fags 
upon whom neglected work falls. | 

Others lay their plans to rise by prying out | 
the weak points of a superior. Woe to the un- | 


happy fellow-clerk who stands in the way of 
such a one! Our friend is bound to ‘* rise” or 
be promoted by some means—good or bad; 
and if the person in his way “ gives place” to 
his lordship, well and good ; if not, he had bet- 
ter go at once, unless it should happen, as it 
sometimes does, that he is the hardest one of 
the two; then, indeed, ensues a crafty struggle 


| for “getting ahead.” 


“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war.” 


One thinks nothing of dogging the other’s 
steps; listening to his talk while pretending to 
get an item to post; prying into his desk, to get 
a pen or rubber; looking to see if his ledgers 
are kept added up, or any other trick by which 
he may expect to catch his rival tripping. If 
our friend shonld succeed in his labor of love, 
he walks rongh-shod over the one above him. 

After a while I obtained the place of assist- 
ant to one of the book-keepers. 

Here the duties are not so laborious, but 
more irksome. The checks for the day, of the 
accounts in the ledger, have to be entered in 2 
book prepared for the purpose, and tben proved, 
to see if the morning exchanges are right, and 
likewise the afternoon checks for the same pur- 
pose. ‘Then the dealers’ books had to be bal- 
anced; and sometimes there were very many 
checks. Then, if there was a difference, it 
might be some time before it could be found, 
One or two cents sometimes consumed hours 
of hard work in looking up. After that the 
checks had to be sorted away in a place pre- 
pared for that purpose. This was a tronble- 
some business; but if one of the checks got mis- 
laid, it was like hunting a needle in a haystack 
to find it. 

One day, while I was bnsily writing at my 
desk, the quiet that reigned was rudely inter- 
rupted by a ery of ‘‘Stop thief! stop thief! 
stop him !” 

Every one sprung up in astonishment as the 
sounds reverberated through that hollow and 
lofty chamber. I stood up at my desk, and 
saw streaming from the cashier’s desk, along 
down the passage-way by the wall, a long line 
of men gallantly headed by the cashier in per- 
son—and, presto! they were gone before I could 
get my scattered senses together! I could hear 
them clattering out through the hall, with a 
““view-halloa,” and then the noise died away in 
the distance. One of the first to join in the 
chase was young M , ® lazy, idle favorite. 
He ran around, and gave a spring over the 
counter, passing through the paying teller’s gate 
as if he had been shot from a cannon. Would 
that I had the pencil of a Hogarth or the pen 
of a Walter Scott to picture or chronicle that 
ever-memorable chase ! 

The fugitive, after knocking down two or 
three of his pursuers, was obliged to surrender 
to superior numbers, and was brought back in 
triumph. But the triumph was brief. ‘The 
man explained that he had picked up a check 
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in the strcet, and had merely presented it to 
see if it were worth any thing before he should 
take the trouble to search for the owner; that 
the teller seemed to regard him with suspicion, 
and sent for the cashier; so, becoming alarm- 
ed at the turn things seemed to be taking, he 
abruptly departed, and this sudden movement 
gave rise to the hue and cry. 

The cashier came back heartily ashamed of 
his share in the transaction; and as I had re- 
mained quiet, moralizing on the propensity of 
human nature to follow every poor hare that 
runs, I enjoyed my own complacent reflections 
on the result. 

In the course of time I became assistant to the 
second (receiving) teller. This was avery hard 
and trying situation. It was a place to prove 
one’s disposition, with nothing but steady work 
the best part of the day. The routine of this 
desk was as follows: The teller, after taking 
the deposit, handed it over to the assistant, to 
sort the checks and bank-notes into as many 
different pigeon-holes or boxes as there were 
banks with which the exchanges were made. 
Tbe bills were counted and made up into pack- 
ages, and then, with the checks, were put down 
on a slip of paper headed with the name of the 
bank to which the exchange was to be sent. 
Sometimes there would be great stacks of bills 
to be sorted and counted ; and then, again, there 
would be no end to the checks to be put down 
on the slips. Frequently both these things 
would occur on the same day, and then there 
was nothing but drudgery for that day. Ihave 
known it to continue thus every day in the 
week. 

The worst part of the day was about 3 o'clock 
P.M. Then the late and lazy depositors, with 
tbe large brokers, would come thronging in, aud 
form a long line at the receiving teller’s count- 
er. Then there would be a long and tedious 
half hour till 3, when tbe teller ceases to take 
in the deposits. Sometimes a dealer’s boy 
would try to put in his deposit ahead of the line. 
This would canse a beautiful explosion, 

A smart teller, with his assistant, can get 
through his work by half past 4 to 5 o’clock. 
One of our tellers was a queer customer. 
What enormous quantities of tobacco he did 
consume in different ways—smoking, chewing, 
and snuffing! There was always a hecatomb of 
Mrs. Miller’s boxes under his desk. What a 
strange being that man was! He was a droll 
fellow, with all his faults; and he made himself 
apparently very important, although he was in- 
dolent. — 

Any one would suppose that the business of 
the bank would come to an end without the pres- 
ence of B If he was called away to the 
paying teller’s desk, a customer would come in, 
and at once the question would be anxiously 
asked, ‘‘ Where’s B—-——?” ‘There he is, at 
the paying teller’s desk.” ‘‘Oh!” the dealer 


right and left with great profuseness. He would 
bny every thing that came along, and his desk 
was always crammed with as heterogeneous and 
nondescript a lot of things as one would often 
see; all pitched in any how, from a child’s whis- 
tle toacan ofhoney. And couldn’t he be lazy! 
Bless yon! it did him good to loaf around, read 
the papers, talk politics, and chew tobacco. I 
verily believe that he came into the world pur- 
posely for this, He was never intended to work, 
not he! And then, if he had forgotten to at- 
tend to something that should have been done, 
and was scolded about it, with what an air he 
would button-hole the scolder, and accosting 
him as “ Well, party,” would tell 4 droll story, 
and would send bim off laughing, having already 
forgotten all about the trouble. 

After 3 o’clock there would be a little cessa- 
tion in the labor, and those of the clerks who had 
not finished their work would light their cigars 
and puff away for dear life. Again B would 
be in his glory. Such droll remarks, such ques- 
tionable stories he could tell. He would keep 
the rest in a roar ot laughter allthe time. Pret- 
ty soon one would say that tobacco did not agree 
with him; he did not feel well. Another would 
produce a white handkerchief, and, blowing the 
smoke through it, would laughingly show the 
black mark of the deadly nicotine. Then they 
would all puff away with renewed zest. 


THE TELLER. 


The functions of the paying teller are per- 
haps the most important of all the executive 
business of the bank. All the money of the 
bank is charged to him, and all checks are 
credited to him; and in this sense it might be 
said that all the business of the bank counters 
is done in his name. It all has to go through 
his head. 

Your genuine paying tellcr is between twen- 
ty-five and forty. He is Gn business hours) 
a grave fellow, with an intense look. If you 
did not see him through his wicket, you might 
take him for an active young lawyer of the most 
serious ambition. He is never corpulent. We 
do not grow fat by the intense mental preoccu- 
pations of counting all the money of a thousand 
great business houses with accuracy every day. 
He has generally dark hair, usually fine, and 
often thin, Imagine a fat, rolling person, with 
a tawny or yellowish gray head, and plump, 
beavy hands, trying to play paying teller! He 
would find it very hard to get his mind on it. 
The fine, yet strong, nervous organization of 
the gennine paying teller goes through a day’s 
work as a racer goes over the course. He is 
bound to keep neck-and-neck with all Wall 
Street. 

Perhaps some of my readers have never vis- 
ited a bank except on the rare occasion of pre- 
senting a check to the paying teller. Perhaps 
you first wandered about, not knowing who was 


would say, as if much relieved, and as if then it} paymaster, and asked the wrong person, who 


was all right. 


* . se Oo | 
He was very free with his money, giving it 
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pointed with his pen-tip to a little wicket in the 
high railing opposite the very door where you 
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entered. You handed him the check, he looked 
at it, and turned it over, and said, after look- 
ing at you a moment: ‘‘Madam, will you please 
indorse it?” In that moment he had to make 
up his mind whether he would disappoint and 
inconvenience you by refusing to pay it unless 
you could find some one who knew both him 
and yourself, and could prove your identity, or 
whether he would pay it and run the risk of 
losing the money if this stranger should turn 
out a forger. Your prepossessing appearance 
invited confidence, and his gallantry accepted 
the risk; vet perhaps you, ignorant of what was 
passing in his mind, contemned him for a curt, 
ungracions fellow. 

‘¢Indorse it?” you responded, inquiringly ; 
‘oh yes; let me see, how do you do it? Cer- 
tainly. Ah! Would you be so kind as to do 
it for me, Sir?” 

How provoking that the gloves would not 
come off, and the parasol would tumble down. 
By this time, too, there were other people wait- 
ing their turn. 

‘*Tmpossible, madam,” replies the teller, 
without a smile at the ignorance you disclosed. 
“Tt is to your order, and it must have your 
signature on the back. You will find a pen at 
that desk.” 

Then came the momentous question whether 
the signature should be lengthwise or across, 
and which way was right side up. This done, 
somehow you returned to the wicket and tossed 
in the check, saying, ‘‘ There it is.” 

When any one speaks to you when you are 
counting money it throws you all out. ‘There, 
I’ve got to begin again.” The teller knows 
how to be deaf. He is eonnting bills so fast 
that his-fingers vibrate like the spokes of a 
wheel in motion. He finishes ity knowing that 
he is correct, hands the pile of bills to the cus- 
tomer next you, and then, taking up your check 
withont looking at you, his mind hears for the 
first time the words that his ears heard some 
seconds before. ‘The teller turns to the book- 
keeper, and learns that the gentleman who 
drew the check has not enongh funds in bank 
to meet it. It would be proper for him to de- 
cline to pay you any thing. The bank always 
pays the whole or none. But if the drawer of 
the check is a good customer who is sure to 
make a.snfficient deposit in the course of the 
day, it would not do to mortify him by a refusal. 
But he may have been a good customer np to 
to-day, and this may be the day on which he 
is to fail; for almost every body in commer- 
cial business fails one day or other, and it is 
not the custom to give any previous notice. 
The teller must determine his action on the 
instant. There is no stopping to think. He 
takes the risk. You are already impatient that 
he has turned away; and when he returns and 
connts out the money, you think it is a great 
deal of trouble for a very small matter; and) 
you would think it was much more if you had 
appreciated the questions the teller had to de- 
termine, and that yours was but one of a long | 


series of such transaetions running in an un- 
broken course through the day. 

Just before my advent at the Rhino Bank the 
great Crupler, who was then well known as a 
large builder, kept an account with us; and get- 
ting tired, perhaps, of making money by the slow 
process of adding briek to brick, he tried his 
hand on our teller. 

He came into the bank one day at the busi- 
est hour of the day Gust before 3 o'clock), and, 
letting the paying teller see him at the re- 
eeiving teller’s desk with his deposit-book in 
his hand, to induce him to believe that he was 
making a deposit, he then came around to the 
paying teller’s desk, and taking his place in the 
line, when his turn came to be served got a cou- 
plc of checks for a considerable amount certified. 
This was the easier to be accomplished, as he 
had heretofore always been correct in his bank 
account. 

This over-draft cost the paying teller his 
place at once, and almost ruined him. The 
officers had no mercy on him, However, he is 
now in a very good position in spite of the petty 
behavior of the officials. 

One of the tellers used to relate this story: 
‘* An old depositor came in one Monday and 
complained that the Saturday previous, in cash- 
ing his check, I had given him only four twenty- 
dollar bills for a hundred. He related how he 
put the bills in a wallet, and took nothing ont 
till Monday morning, when he found the deficit. 
I referred him to the cashier, and the cashier, 
while believing my statement that I had not 
made such a mistake, said that he knew him 
to be an honest man, and was very set in his 
opinions, and that it would be better to pay him 
the twenty dollars than to offend him by dis- 
crediting his word. So I paid him, and he 
went away quite complacent. A few days 
afterward he came in with a sheepish smile, 
and gave me back the money as he passed 
throngh the room, saying he would explain 
it to the eashier. It seems that his wife, 
who had, as he said, often found fault with 
him for carrying rolls of bills about him, in- 
stead of keeping his money ‘skewered up at 
home as she did,’ took the bill out of his wallet 
Saturday night unknown to him, to prove to 
him, as she said, that he did not actually know 
how much he had, and might lose it without 
knowing it was gone. Having, as she supposed, 
made out her demonstration, she gave him back 
the lost bill in triumph on Monday night.” 


THE PANIC. . 


In October, 1857, occurred the suspension of 
specie payments. For some time there had been 
an apprchensive talk of trouble, and at last some 
of the smaller and weaker banks out of the 
‘*street”’ began to totter, and then to fall one after 
the other. We first heard of one here and anoth- 
erthere, First it was the Banking Association, 
then the Bowery, then the People’s Bank, and 
soon. Although it was fine weather and sun- 
ny mornings, yet every man’s face wore an ex- 
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pression of gloom and fear, and trembling spec- 
ulators with ashen lips whispered to each other 
the news of the latest disaster, or begged of 
cautious and frightened money-lenders for im- 
possible accommodations, based on securities 
which a few days previous would have been 
considered ample. Values, at least all specn- 
lative values, disappeared like the frost-work on 
a window-pane on a winter’s morning. Rich 
men suddenly became poor, Credit vanished. 
No man knew whom to trust. Crowds of anx- 
ious depositors gathered in front of the banks, 
and other crowds who had no deposits joined 
them out of sympathy, and they all groaned in 
unison as one institution after another closed 
its doors. It was something like knocking the 
underpinning from under a building—if you 
struck away one of the props, the house would 
begin to shake and tremble, and then one part 
after another would be displaced, until the whole 
mass would come down in one undistinguishable 
ruin, However, one or two stood the storm, 
and loomed up like some grand columns amidst 
the surrounding crash. 

If you went into the street you wonld see 
that something strange was happening. People 
in business who knew each other well now be- 
gan to be suspicious, and to glance at each other 
with apprehension. 

At some of the banks yon saw long lines of 
those who were making a “run on the bank,” 
and were drawing specie for their bills, extend- 
ing and stretching until the last comer would 
be far out in the street. 

Some of the customers, fearing ruin, with- 
drew their accounts from the banks, and when 
all was over had much trouble in getting them 
back again. 

At our institution, the first day, Monday, Oc- 
tober 12, we were not much troubled. But on 
the second day, early in the morning, Tuesday, 
October 18, it commenced. The customers 
came streaming in, one after another, to see 
if they could get their change. In would come 
a pompous individual, with more money than 
sense, and would slap down his bills: 

“J want the gold for that!” quite shortly. 

**Certainly,” said the paying teller, court- 
eously (for he could be quite pleasant if he 
chose). 

The gold was taken up, put into his pocket, 
and he departed. 

Next came a laboring man, who would timid- 
ly ask: ; 

“Please, Sir, can I have gold for that ?” 

“Yes,” said the teller; and paid him in gold. 

Then came along an unsophisticated individ- 
ual with a bewildered air, nervously fumbling 
with his bills, until his turn came to be paid, 
when he threw down his money, with: 

“Give me the gold.” 

“*Very well,” the teller said, and passed over 
the specie. 

It was comical to see the perplexed look of 
the man as he received it. He gaped at the 


teller, turnimg the money over in his hands, | 
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and, looking as if he could not believe the evi- 
dence of his senses, he departed, as if he was 
unable to fathom the mystery. 

Those inside stood enjoying the scene, for 
there was hardly any thing done except at the 
paying teller’s desk. He stood paying out with 
much rapidity the specie, which the specie clerk 
was busily counting, and the assistant teller 
was bringing to him. Never was there a more 
relieved man than he was when 8 o’clock 
came and he could shut his gate, though I be- 
lieve he paid stray customers who came in aft- 
erward. He was well-nigh used up. 

Among other calls we had one from that con- 
trary-minded depositor who, I believe, always 
turns up at every bank when there is a run— 
the man who wants his money if he can’t have 
it, and don’t want it if he can, 

He was a little old man, and in a high state 
of nervous excitement, oscillating between fear 
and hope. He threw downhis check. “There,” 
said he, in terror, “give me that balance in 
gold.” 

By the time it was counted out he had swung 
back toward reassurance, and he said, ‘‘So 
you've gotit, have you? If it’s all safe, I don’t 
know as I want it. I thought you was break- 
ing, and I came to draw my money because I 
was afraid I couldn’t get it.” 

The teller put out his hand as if to receive 
it back, but this was enough to throw the poor 
man into consternation again. ‘* No,” said he, 
decidedly. “TI tell you what, if you want it, I 
want it;” so he pocketed his money and went 
off. He was seen in the banking-room again 
in the course of the day, and I have no doubt 
he had come back to deposit his gold again; but 
seeing the run continue at the paying teller’s 
wicket, he was seized with panic again, and re- 
tired. On the third day, Wednesday, October 
14, there was a general suspension of specie 
payments by all the banks. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


About every six months there wonld be a 
vague feeling among the clerks that it was time 
for an examination of the cash of the bank. 
Once a year there was an examination of the 
effects of the institution; and then, at the end 
of six months from that time, the cash of the 
tellers only was looked over. But what pass- 
ing glances were bestowed on the money! You 
might almost as well attempt to tell what was 
the matter with a man by making an examina- 
tion of his face. How could the few moments 
given to this purpose effect the end proposed ? 
A hop, skip, and jump, and away they go. For 
see how it was usually done: On a set day, 
which the clerks generally found out before- 
hand, the officers in the morning let the tellers 
know that their cash will be examined. Then 
there is a hurry through the day to get through 
in season, so that the directors may not be kept 
one moment (and, as a matter of course, they 
are kept waiting the longer). 

As soon after 8 o'clock as possible, the first 
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one that proves sends up his tray with his| of living? When, by a common understanding, 
cash, ete.; this is taken charge of by, say, three | men allow each other to overstep the boundary, 
of the directors; then the next teller the same; | it would be strange if some of them did not 
and then the last one, if there are three tellers. | wander on forbidden ground till they were lost. 
After they lad been examined, a sad lot of At one time, when our bank was under a 
packages was returned tous. We usually had | management both careless and partial, one of 
to set to work to rub out the pencil marks all | the tellers often left his money around exposed 
over the figures before we could go on to prove | on the counter. One package disappeared, and 
the exchanges. Frequently the packages of then another. He was reprimanded by the 
bills had all to be restrapped again before they officers, but as he was a protégé, they accepted 
were in presentable order, And ifthere was a his explanation that one of the parcels, which 
difference of a cent or two found (which they, an express porter alleged he had delivered 
had not given us time to look for), it was ac-| to him, was not so delivered; and a suit was 
counted a serious result. brought against the express company in conse- 
Two or three other directors took hold of | quence. But the teller kept his place, although 
the gold and examined that; that is, they | the contingent fund of the bank had to suffer 
wonld weigh one or two bags, making a terri- | for the amount in the end. 
ble jingling with the scales, kick two or three} At another time, the bank porter, after the 
others, and probably count the number of bags} paying teller had gone for the day, found a 
in the vault. After this tedious process, which | package of five or six thousand dollars on the 
was usually done with cigars in their mouths | floor under his counter. This he had slung 
and their hands in their pockets, their work was | carelessly at his tin trunk, without troubling 
about done. ‘The rest of the unexamined bags | himself to see whether it went in, or over be- 
might be filled with sand or lead for aught they |hind. ‘The second teller, who was still in the 
knew. While this was going on the porters| bank, quietly put the money into his own trunk 
and clerks stood by with smiles on their faces. ' till morning, and then good-naturedly restored 
How can a couple of hours of investigation as- it to the first teller. If he had been of the dis- 
certain with much correctness the true state of | position of some of our clerks, he would have 
the tellers’ accounts? If they were overhauled made such representations to the officers that 
unexpectedly the next day, it might have been the careless teller would have lost. his place, 
found that a part was borrowed for the occa- and the other might probably have gained it 
sion. Such borrowing is oceasionally practiced. | by promotion. 
If two or three days were devoted to the subject, When slack management offers constant op- 


probably then some approximate idea might be | portunity for peculation, and the ticket system 
obtained of the state of the case. offers temptation, there is sure to be trouble. 
My maxims for economy and success in the 
internal administration of a bank are: pay the 
best salaries, and enforce incessantly a thor- 
to the theatre, opera tickets, and pawn tickets, | ough accountability, without indulgence or ex- 
tickets to concerts, ball tickets, and tickets of |-cuse. Pay well and watch well, will make the 
leave, railroad tickets, sonp tickets, and dis-| bank go well. 
charge tickets. And when I entered the bank, We had our defalcation during the oil fever. 
I learned of another sort of ticket. I allude| Then every One was getting rich; money was 
feelingly to the “charge ticket,” the blessed! lying around in great bales two feet square, 
means by which a foolish clerk anticipates his | Three of us went to the Treasury one day and 
pay, and consequently finds little or nothing bronght over as many great bundles of green- 
due him at the end of the mouth. The clerks} backs as we could carry, The bundles lay 
were suffered to take small sums from the| around the place like bales of goods. One of 
drawer, according to their needs, putting a| our dealers brought in a wheel-barrow load of 
ticket representing the amount in its place, | it, and we refused to take it. Quantities got 
The tellers would put tickets in each other’s| to be a nuisance at last, and we clerks hated 
drawers. It was nothing but tickets, tickets, | the sight of it. 
tickets. Frequently a clerk, at the end of the Possibly we might have felt differently had 
month, would be paid by his tickets instead of | it belonged to us, 
money. But to return to the defaleation. Two of 
The improvidence this begets is a bitter mis-| our fellows took advantage of the flush times 
chief, And it is the thin end of the wedge of | to ‘‘pnt the bank through pretty handsomely,” 
crime. The receiving teller at one time seem-| as we say in Wall Street. 
ed to take the money out of the drawer for his|_ The teller was a dissipated fellow, but he 
own uses as if it were his own. Very rarely generally managed to come to time at bank 
was he seen to take any out of his own pocket. | hours, I have, however, known him to come 
The clerks get so accustomed to it at last as} down in the morning suffering so much from 
to consider the money of the bank a common the effects of his last night’s ‘‘ good time” that 
stock to be dipped into at pleasure. When this| he was unable to do any thing at his desk, and 
is permitted in any of the servants of a bank, | I would have to attend to his work as well as 
who can wonder at their contracting loose ways! my own, A quiet laugh and significant winks 
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would be exchanged among the clerks. This! 
was well known to the president and cashier, 
I think; yet very little notice was taken of it, 
except ‘* blowing him up” sometimes. 

He was an habitué of the eoncert-saloons and 
other such resorts, where he was very popular 
as a valuable patron. He would frequently 
have trouble with the associates he thus formed, 
the point of the difficulty of eourse being their 


unsatisfied desires for money. The men and 
the “ladies” he consorted with lived on him, 


It is accounted a great thing by these ear- | 


rion crows of New York, as I call them, when 
they light on a bank elerk. The vultures are 
always on the watch. I was taken out once 
by a casnal acquaintance to drive into the eoun- 
try, and was treated generously, as I innocent- 
ly supposed, until I found out that the object 
of the excursion was to entrap me, and use me 
as a siphon to discharge the contents of the 
bank into the possession of these harpies. 

“Pop,” as we used to call the teller, found 
that his boon companions began to black-mail 
him in the street and at the bank. One I well 
recollect, who used to come in of an afternoon, 
after the clerks were gone, and we two were 
getting out our proof. Pop called him Tim, 
and told the porter and myself that he was a 
great fisherman. Tim, who did not look to 
me as if he were very fond of water, sometimes 
brought a string of fish, which we subsequently 
found out was only a eover for the money that 
the teller paid him. 

There was another person, a woman dressed 
in black, wearing a thick veil, who frequently 
came to see him. They had a sharp contro- 
versy at one time, as if the teller was resisting 
her demands. He explained it to us afterward 
by saying that he had hired a house of her, but, 
in consequence of want of repairs, he had re- 
fused to take it, which made her angry. They 
disputed ‘‘ hot and heavy” for some time, un- 
til, as I supposed, Pop was compelled to ‘‘come 
down.” Jn the version he gave us, he said he 
had compromised the rent. 

This teller, too, was shiftless. He was con- 
tinually remoying from one abode to another, 
changing from housekeeping to boarding, and 
from boarding to housekeeping. Such a life 
eosts much money. 

When, beginning with tickets, he had dipped 
into the funds of the bank as far as one hand 
could reach, he needed a coadjutor, and, in 
looking around, he found him where I never 
should have looked. He fixed on a young 


man who was the smartest in the bank—a mar- 


| before. 


of money to invest in stocks, expecting to real- 
ize by their rise, and thus retrieve himself, 
The time, alas! never came. Losses followed 
losses, till more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars were gone. ‘This went on season after 
season, in spite of such examinations as the 
officers of the bank made every half year. And 
every morning the paying teller would return 
him his money, unexamined and not un- 
strapped, just as he had given it in the night 
The elerks, however, began to have 
suspicions, Sometimes they would ask him: 
‘* Well, Pop, who was that scaly-looking fellow 
to whom you loaned some money? Did you 
make him give you a ticket?” Then there 
would be a laugh all around. 

All things must have an end. If this fraud 
had not come to an end, our bank would soon 
have done so. One day, in consequence of the 
absence of several clerks, this confederate had 
to take the paying teller’s place, and thus could 
not keep his own affairs in trim to ayoid a dis- 
closure. The poor fellows were both ruined. 

These explosions eome so often that the pub- 
lic are getting used to them. Newspaper men 
don’t think a defalcation good for a respectable 
sensation unless it mounts above a hundred 
thousand, or has some peculiar romantic cir- 
cumstances. But, on the other hand, there is 
more embezzlement than the public are told of. 
For every fraud that swells to the proportions of 
a public event, and agitates the surface of com- 
mercial credit, there are two or three going on 
in silence, sapping the foundations, and, when 
discovered by those interested, coneealed from 
the public. A very prosperous man in Wall 
Street was asked how it was that he had never 
made any mistakes in his affairs, but every 
thing with him succeeded, ‘‘I make as many 
mistakes as other people,” he replied; ‘but I 
don’t talk about them.” The more careless a 
bank is in allowing itself to be defrauded, the 
more unwilling it is to have its suffering known. 

When will employers learn that, for places of 
trust, it is better economy to pay liberal sala- 
ries to secure first-rate men, than to employ un- 
sound stuff at stipends inadequate for reputable 
domestic and social life, and that give no mar- 
gin for better luxuries than whisky and meer- 
schaums? 

LT affirm that, in any eommunity, if the faith- 
ful services of intelligent men are wanted in 
a permanent employment, in the nature of a 
trust, they must be paid a eompensation suf- 
ficient to enable them to live in a home of 
their own, with a family of their own, in a 


ried man, of a religious family, member of a’ manner agreeable to the wholesome tastes and 
church, neat and careful in his personal ap- desires of men of such a degree of intelli- 


pearance—in short, the very opposite of the) gence. 


I do not assert that it is unjust to pay 


teller. How these two men ever came together| less if the employé consents to serve for less. 
in a fraud has always been a mystery to me; | I affirm that, in the long run, the faithful serv- 


I ean only conjecture that Pop gained the other | ice can not be had for less. 


It is a vain at- 


through first infecting his mind with the oil | tempt to elude inevitable social laws, and al- 


fever, 


though the yearly salaries may be kept down 


However it began, in eollusion they were. | to a few thousands, the occasional penalty of a 
The teller gave this confederate large amounts few hundred thousands is an inevitable offset. 
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WARM, lazy, summer afternoon. A tall, 
ed on the grass at the feet of a bright, pretty 
woman, who sometimes crochets, and sometimes 
leaves off to watch the listless figure that does 
nothing but pull apart the clover leaves. She 
is only two years his senior, but his aunt, and 
married; so she is not his lady love, but his 
best woman friend, whom he loves dearly, and 
trusts entirely. She has just returned from a 
three years’ stay in Europe; so now they are 
trying to ‘‘talk up” this long intervening time 
that has separated them. 

‘¢ John,” she says, after there has been along, 
quiet pause, ‘‘there’s one thing you haven't 
spoken about. Tye been studying your face 
ever since I came back. There’s a pained, 
hard look often in it now that Iam sure some 
woman put there. And, besides, here you are 
at thirty not married yet, though there’s no- 
thing earthly to prevent, and you’ve been a per- 
fect devotee of the sex ever since you were a 
baby in petticoats! So, John dear, I know 
there is 2 romance you have never even men- 
tioned to me.” And as she spoke she laid her 
little soft hand caressingly on his hair, 

He turned his head, and met her loving 
glance with a softened look on his face; then 
he said, slowly, ‘‘ Your woman’s instinct has hit 
the mark, as usual, Kate. I think you love me, 
and there’s no other woman in the world that 
does” (his mother was dead); ‘‘so I will tell you 
about it now, because I’m in the mood, and may 
never be again, and, besides, I trust you, Kate.” 
And he took the little hand and kissed it rey- 
erently. Then, throwing himself back on the 
grass, leaning on his elbow—such a becoming 
attitude for a handsome man !—he began; 

‘Tt isn’t so much of a story, after all, dear, 
and it all hinges on just the being able to tell if 
a single letter were an H ora KX. ‘The onero- 
mance of my whole life was in it, though; and 
since it failed, why, all the real brightness of 
my youth has gone forever. Strange God 
should let such trifles, such insignificant mis- 
takes, have power sometimes to wreck a whole 
life! Just after you went abroad, you know, I 
went to California on some professional busi- 
ness, ‘The first day out, as I was standing on 
the deck, smoking, I put my hand into my 
pocket for my cigar-case, and pulled out in- 
stead a small parcel, which, on opening, I found 
to bea morocco miniature-case. * Thisis queer,’ 
I said to myself, ‘but interesting!’ Then I re- 
membered that the night before, when I was 
busy packing—my room at the same time half 
full of fellows who had come in to say good-by 
—that a servant had brought me this package, 
just left at the door for me, he said. Think- 
ing it was the new cigar-case I had ordered, I 
thought no more about it just then, but tucked 
it into my pocket, and had forgotten all about 
it till now. I opened eagerly the case, and 
there was a photograph, a vignette, of such a 


‘lovely woman! I certainly never saw a more 


| charming picture; and you will admit that, in 
| my long apprenticeship to the sex, I have grown 
handsome, manly looking fellow is stretch- 


critical, and am by no means easily pleased. 

‘¢The shoulders were turned away coquet-~ 
tishly, as if to hide their lovely outlines, but the 
face looked back on me with an air of arch- 
ness that was captivating. The mouth was 
delicate, but full of character; the eyes, which 
met mine with the glimmer ofa far-off smile in 
them, were large and very dark, contrasting 
strongly in color with the hair, which was light, 
and thrown off carelessly, in little waves, from 
a wide, low forehead, like a statue’s. The whole 
face was that of a young, beautiful, spirited 
girl, already dangerous in her consciousness of 
womanly power.” 

“¢ Ah, John!” whispers the aunt, coaxingly ; 
“your description fascinates me. Will you not 
show me the picture some day ?” 

“No,” answers the young man, with a 


heavy sigh; ‘‘because I gave it back to her 
long ago. Well, you ean fancy my amazement 
at thus coming into possession of such a pic- 
ture, the original of which I had never seen in 
my life. As there was no note with it, I turned 
with keen curiosity to the wrapper, which I had 
hastily torn off without looking at. Alas! one 
half only was lying at my feet; the other had 
blown into the water, where I could just discern 
it now, a little brown speck, for which I would 
have given almost any thing. For on the half 
I held was written, in a stylish, feminine hand, 


, ‘Mr. John H—;’ there the wrapper was torn 


across most provokingly ; for, looking at it nar- 
rowly where the lower part of the H was torn, 
it looked almost as though it might be a K, after 
all, How I pored over that wretched capital! 
If it were an H, in spite of the mystery—making 
it all the more charming—it belonged to me; 
if it were a K, then some unlucky being had, 
through a blunder of somebody, lost a picture 
that must be worth the world to him. Finally, 
TI decided that it must be an H; and feeling a 
presentiment that some romance for me was 
connected with it, I took the greatest care of it, 
wearing it always in my breast pocket, and 
spending many an idle moment in California in 
studyingit. Ihad to be for many months among 
the mines, where I had not a single friend; 
and when I grew ‘almost heart-sick with seeing 
only the hardened, coarse, even brutalized faces 
of the poor women one finds there, it was such 
a blessed relief to take out this picture, which 
carried me straight back to civilization and 
home, with its soft, refined features, and its 
sweet, pure eyes! Then one day, by a strange 
chance—Providence, I ought to say—it gained 
for me a new charm, since it saved my life, I 
was riding alone, one dark night, through a 
gloomy pass, when the well-aimed ball of some 
hidden desperado struck direetly on my breast ; 
but the case of the little picture, which was 
there, broke its force, and saved me. The pho- 
tograph itsclf was not materially hurt’ either, 


_ though the case was split to pieces. After that 
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the feeling I had for it amounted almost to a 
superstition, JI staid in California a year; 
then, my business being successfully accom- | 
plished, I returned home to New York. Of 
course there were many thoughts crowding into 
my mind as we steamed up the harbor the morn- 
ing I arrived; but, laugh at me as you will, 
uppermost among them was the feeling, or pre- 
sentiment, or whatever you choose to call it, 
that I was coming home to find the original of 
my picture, and so meet my fate. I wouldn't 
for the world, though, have confessed as much 
to any one, and I never showed the picture. 
Nevertheless, it is the truth that I took the 
most unheard-of pains to discover the fair un- 
known, and I never went any where without a 
faint hope of seeing her. I stared at every 
woman I met with light hair and dark eyes, 
hunted through photograph saloons, and always | 
looked into every body’s album—a thing that 
ordinarily I detest—but all my efforts were in 
vain; and finally I gave up the whole thing as 
a mystery it was useless to puzzle my brains 
over. But at last, one day—” 

‘¢ Ah!” exclaimed Kate; ‘‘now she’s com- 
ing, I know. I was beginning to grow im- 
patient for her.” 

‘¢Yes,” he answered, with a smile at her 
earnestness; “‘now she’s coming, Kate, and 
this was the way she came. I was hurrying 
home one afternoon in a sudden, blinding snow- 
storm that had just come up. In front of me 
were two young ladies rushing along under an 
umbrella, evidently overtaken, like me, by the 
tremendous storm. The wind was blowing their 
clothes abont in the most unceremonious man- 
ner, evidently to their dismay —though one 
of them, I noticed, had the prettiest foot and 
ankle I ever saw—and beneath their closely 
tied blue veils they were laughing heartily as 
they tried to hold up their umbrella, and at the 
same time keep their footing on the icy side- 
walk. I was watching them with much amuse- 
ment and interest, especially the taller one, 
who was very graceful in spite of her difficul- 
ties, when a sudden gust of wind came sweep- 
ing round the corner, whirled the umbrella out 
of their hands, and brought them both down 
on the ice at my feet with a crash. ‘The short 
one laughed and bounced up before I could 
help her, but the other reached out and took 
my outstretched hand with a little moan. ‘I 
think I have sprained my ankle,’ said she, in 
a soft, piteous voice, At that I lifted her 
gently with both my arms, and, as I did so, 
her friend exclaimed, joyfully, ‘Oh, bless you, 
Mr. Haller! I’m so glad it’s you!’ and, to 
iny surprise, it was my old friend, Mary Allyn, 
the jolliest, drollest creature, too.” 

“<Tanra! are you kilt entirely? Oh dear, 
she can hardly stand! Mr. Haller, just hold 
her up long enough for me to introduce you to 
her—Miss Stanley. Now what are we to do?’” 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” exclaimed 
Kate, with animation, “that it was Laura 
Stanley ?” 


‘Yes,’ said the young man, quickly. “Why, 
do you know her?” 

“Only by reputation, before I went abroad, 
as a great beauty and a most fascinating wo- 
man. She had such a host of suitors! So it 
was her picture you lad? No wonder you 
were bewitched, John! Now go on, for Jam 
ten times more interested than ever.” 

“Well, fortunately, 4 carriage was passing. 
So I hailed it; and, taking the half-fainting 
girl in my arms, put her into it, and Mary and 
Itook her home, Just as we had seated our- 
selves in it, I supporting her carefully one side, 
Mary tenderly holding up the poor little foot 
the other, her veil came off, and there, to my 
utter bewilderment and delight, was the long- 
sought original of my picture, her head actu- 
ally resting on my shoulder! There were the 
same wonderful dark eyes, the same light, 
wavy hair tossed back from the low, wide fore- 
head, even the same brooch—an odd, foreign 
affair—at her throat! It was lucky for me that 
Mary was entirely occupied with her friend. 
Otherwise I don’t know what she would have 
thought of my perfectly amazed and probably 
ludicrous expression as we drove slowly along, 
Iam sure I couldn’t have told whether I was 
in heaven or earth. She did utterly bewitch 
me that day, Kate, not only with her beauty, 
but her brave endurance of the pain—which, 
as soon as the faintness passed off, she made 
light of—and her naive, sweet ways, the frank- 
ness with which she accepted my aid, and then 
the lovely blush with which she thanked me 
when, having earried her safely into her home, 
I left her, 

‘Of course I went home in astate of ecstasy, 
sat up half the night poring over her picture, 
and dreaming glorious dreams of the future; 
aud of course, the very next morning, I pre- 
sented myself at the Allyn mansion, ostensibly 
to inquire after Mary’s health and condition, 
really to find out every thing possible about 
Miss Stanley. Mary was overflowing in her 


expressions of gratitnde, both for herself and. 


her friend; and after informing me that the 
sprain had proved very slight, raised me to the 
seventh heaven by rehearsing the thousand 
and one complimentary things that she insisted 
Miss Stanley had saidaboutme. I told her that, 
as I didu’t believe a word she was saying, we 
would change the subject, and asked how it hap- 
pened that I had never met her friend before. 

*¢¢She has lived in Philadelphia till lately ; 
has been a great belle there; but her father, 
who is a lawyer, and not well off, has moved 
now with his family to New York.’ 

‘¢ ¢She is very beautiful, and will find no lack 
of admirers here too.’ 

‘¢¢ Ah!’ said Mary, quickly ; ‘but she is al- 
ready engaged.’ 

“Do you know, Kate, that when she said 
that I honestly felt as though some ome had 
suddenly stabbed me. I don’t think I showed 
it, though, in my face, and I said, quietly, 

<¢¢ And who is the fortunate man ?” 
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‘¢¢ My, John Kuler, a Cuban on his mother’s 
side—such a little, dark man! furiously jeal- 
ous, they say, if she but smiles on any one else 
—and without an earthly attraction, that ever 
I could see, for a girl like Laura Stanley, un- 
lesg it’s his immense wealth, and his old fami- 
ly—one of the best in the city, you know.’ 

«T had heard enough, as you may suppose, 
Kate, and walked home, calling myself a fool, 
and vowing never to look at, or care for her 
picture again, ‘ My little romance is over,’ I 
said to myself, as I put the case carefully away. 
‘I might have known it would be so; so 
here’s the end of it allforme. Ah, Kate dear, 
it would have been well for me if that had been 
the end of it. 

“Tn August, finding the city hot, and needing 
a rest from business, I went for my vacation to 
—never mind the name—one of the fashiona- 
ble resorts that summer. You know the sort 
of place—a large hotel filled with gay people, 
wide piazzas running all round the house, de- 
lightful for promenades in the morning, dan- 
gerously fascinating for the same in the even- 
ing; romantic pine woods (with lovers’ walks 
in them every where) close by, charming dtives 
in all directions, capital opportunities for row- 
ing and sailing onthe lake. In short, if evera 
place was designed by Nature for every sort of 
good times—specially flirtations—that was the 
place. However, I didn’t feel like flirting.” 

‘¢¥or the first time in your life, then,” sug- 
gests the aunt, quietly. 

“*Besides, there was really nobody worth 
one’s while; all the first-class girls were dull 
and homely; all the pretty ones dreadfully sec- 
ond-class. So I kept by myself, and enjoyed 
nature outdoors rather than art in.” 

“¢ Art,’ meaning their complexions, I sup- 
pose,” says Kate. 

‘Certainly ; also their ‘tricks and manners.’ 
One evening, however, there was an unusual 
stir in the house at a party of arrivals; and, 
lounging into the office to look at the book aft- 
er they had registered their names, I will ac- 
knowledge that my heart gave a thump when I 
read, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, and Miss Laura 
Stanley, of New York.’ The next morning she 
appeared at breakfast, looking like a divinity, 
in the prettiest white moruing dress. I took 
one rapid, sweeping glance, as she came in with 
a quiet, unembarrassed air, though there wasn’t 
a woman in the room whose eyes were not tak- 
ing her all in eritically, and could find no fault 
in her, from the top of her head, where a co- 
quettish blue bow fastened her lovely hair—” 

“Wonder where she bought it ?” asks Kate, 
wickedly. 

‘¢Every spire of it was her own, madam. It 
all came down once when we were riding horse- 
back together, and it looked like a mass of gold 
in the sunshine. I helped her put it up.” 

‘**No doubt you did,” says the aunt. 

“As I was saying,” continued the young 
man, not deigning to notice the remark, ‘‘ she 
was faultless down to the tips of her little bronze 


slippers. The table at which I sat was directly 
opposite hers; and when, to my astonishment, 
during the meal, she happened to catch me 
looking at her, and recognized me at once with 
a sudden lighting up of her splendid eyes, anda 
charming bow and smile, I’m free to confess, 
Kate, that, ‘scarred old veteran’ as I am, I 
blushed up to my eyes with pleasure, like any 
boy of seventeen, and just fell head over ears in 
love with her there and then—Mr, John Kuler 
or any body else notwithstanding. Oh, what 
weeks of enchantment those were that follow- 
ed! Some way we were wonderfully congenial, 
as we found, in all our ways of thinking, in our 
tastes, and in our likes and dislikes, She was 
cultivated and clever, and it was a pleasure to 
talk over my favorite books with her. She had, 
too, as keen a sense of the ludicrousasI. What 
a bond of sympathy that is, Kate! I couldn’t 
love Venus herself if she had no sense of hu- 
mor, And whenever any thing grotesque or 
absurd occurred, my eyes instinctively sought 
in hers the quick glance of amusement that was 
sure torespond, Iam sure I had no thought of 
a flirtation, It was simply that I could not keep 
away from her; and I never came without meet- 
ing a welcoming glance or a reproachful ‘Where 
have yon been all the time ?’—said time being 
perhaps from breakfast to dinner, when I had 
resolutely kept away, lest I should weary her. 
So, at last, we were almost inseparable. Oh, the 
long, merry walks we used to take in the fresh 
morning air, and the quiet, dreamy hours we 
spent sailing on the lake at sunset—she looking 
like a picture, in her broad straw hat and white 
dress, leaning over the side to dip her little 
hand in the water while she talked, and her 
cousin—a plump little chit of seven, who always 
went with us for propriety—lay curled up asleep 
at her feet! Then there were sunny afternoons 
in the pine woods, when I read to her, and glo- 
rious moonlight nights on the piazza, when the 
mere enjoyment of being together in such beau- 
ty was full of romance, and a dangerous luxury. 
Every day I felt more and more that for me, and 
perhaps for her, it was growing too sweet—only 
a sin and a snare—and I would resolve to break 
the spell, and tear myself away; but I could 
not.” 

‘*Did you never say a word about her pic- 
ture ?” 

“Not a word. An odd thing happened, 
though, that I must tell you. Wer mother, 
one day, was showing me her album—a very 
fine one—when some one remarked that the 
photograph of Miss Laura was very poor. 
‘Ah!’ said her mother, sighiug; ‘I wish you 
could have seen the one she had taken for Mr. 
Kuler once! It was superb! He never got 
it, though, poor man! for it was lost in the most 
mysterious manner.’ 

“My heart beat guiltily under the picture, at 
that moment reposing in my breast pocket—you 
see it had resumed its old California place—and 


I will confess that I felt like a thief and a pick- 


pocket; but I calmly scrutinized the photo- 
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graphs, and asked, ‘What could have become 
of it?” 

“<¢We suppose the servant must have left it 
at the wrong house; but though Mr. Kuler 
made no end of inquiries and fuss, it was never 
found, She had another taken for him, but it 
was not half so good.’ 

*¢¢T wonder what lucky wretch did get it?’ 
said one of the gentlemen, laughing. 

“««Some unprincipled scamp, probably,’ said 
I; and there the matter dropped.” 

*¢T declare!” said Kate, laughing; ‘‘I think 
you were a brazen-faced villain! You ought 
to have given it up on the spot.” 

‘¢Not I,” said the young man. ‘John Kuler 
had one, and that was enough for him, since he 
had the original too. This was mine by right 
of possession, and I was highly gratified to learn 
that of the two I had the best, and I meant to 
keep it.” 

Kate shook her head disapprovingly. ‘John, 
you are incorrigible. But tellme. Where was 
her lover all this time ? And then the gossips, 
the tabbies—did they let you alone?” 

*¢ Her lover was in New York, I suppose, at- 
tending to his business. As for the gossips— 
well, they were busy with us, that’s a fact, but 
she cared not one whit for them. I think her 
mother used to remonstrate with her some- 
times, too; but she was headstrong and willful, 
and as long as she was happy in the present— 
and I know now that those were halcyon days for 
her as well as me—she would not face the fu- 
ture, All at once there came the end—as there 
always does come the end, I find, to every thing 
sweet in this life.” And the sigh with which 
John spoke the words was long and deep. 

‘We had just returned from a delightful 
walk, and were resting merrily on the piazza 
together, Laura fanning herself with her straw 
hat, when her little cousin ran to her with a let- 
ter. She opened it, and glanced through it; 
then I saw a shade pass over her face, and she 
pressed her lips closely together, turning her 
face away, as if to conceal it. 

‘*When she spoke again it was in a con- 
strained voice: ‘Mr. Kuler comes this after- 
noon; will remain till we go back to town. I 
shall not be able to ride on horsebaek with 
you to-day, as I promised, Mr. Haller.’ 

“Was she glad or sorry that her lover was 
coming? I could only guess from her face, 
and that was hard and set. For myself, my 
heart gave a sudden bound, as I thought, ‘She 
does not care for him; she loves me.’ 

‘¢<Myr, Kuler comes to-day, and I go to- 
morrow,’ I said, watching her face. 

‘¢She rose to go in, then suddenly turned 
and gave me her hand—the softest, prettiest 
little hand in the world, I think. ‘Don't go 
to-morrow. I want you to stay. Will you?’ 

‘What could I answer, Kate, with her face 
looking up so into mine, but that I would do 
any thing or every thing in the world that she 
asked me? Another minute, and I should 
have told her all—of her picture I had cher- 


ished so long, of the love I felt for her now. 
I am sure she must have seen from my face 
what was coming, and perhaps was frightened 
at what she had done; for she escaped from 
me without another word. At dinner she did 
not make her appearance, and I heard her 
mother tell some one that ‘Laura had a fear- 
ful headache!’ 

‘* All the afternoon I was out rowing des- 
perately, making time such as I never did be- 
fore, while my brain was in a whirl. I was 
sure she did not love this John Kuler whom 
she had promised to marry. I dared to hope, 
and I think she had given me every reason to 
hope, that she did love me. Why should she 
keep her engagement, and be miserable? At 
the first opportunity I resolved to lay myself at 
her feet, and run my chance of an acceptance 
—perhaps of a refusal, with a scathing rebuke. 

‘¢Coming in late to tea, my eye glanced at 
the Stanleys’ table. There sat Laura, exqui- 
sitely dressed, and brilliantly beautiful (though 
with a little heaviness about her eyes, and an 
excited flush on her cheeks), talking and laugh- 
ing gayly with Mr. Kuler, who sat beside her. 
As Mary Allyn had said, he was a little, dark 
man, with a fiery eye and a Cuban face. She 
looked up, and just nodded at me with an air 
of cool indifference that almost stunned me, 
making me feel all at once that I had been all 
day only dreaming the wildest dreams. You 
see, Kate, she was so deep; like all you wo- 
men, too, ‘light as fair weather.’ I could al- 
most hate myself that, in spite of all, I could 
not help loving her. She had virtually brought 
me to her feet; she was sure of the power she 
had over me; she even acknowledged to her- 
self my power over her; but for all that, now 
that her lover had come, a better part: than I, 
she had determined to go back to her alle- 
giance, and to show me that I was to be no- 
thing to her any more. 

*¢How that cool little nod angered me, and 
roused my pride! I resolved, as I quietly drank 
my tea, that now I would noé go to-morrow, and 
so beat an inglorious retreat before this victori- 
ous rival. All the evening I daneed and flirt- 
ed mildly with a pretty young widow, who had 
just come, leaving my love, unmolested, to her 
fate. I had my revenge, however, in the un- 
easy glances I saw her throw in our direction, 
and especially in seeing that she and Mr, Ku- 
ler, who sat by themselves in a duly engaged 
manner, did not seem to be enjoying them- 
selves supremely, as after so long an absence 
might have been expected. He looked moody, 
and talked littlek—he had a high, unpleasant 
voice—while she, instead of being all sparkle 
and animation, as usual, had a preoccupied 
air, and wore a forced smile. Once or twice I 
saw that she actually looked bored. You see, 
Kate, I had not been studying her face so long 
in vain, and I could read it now—or thought I 
could—like an open book. 

‘¢'The next day Mrs. Stanley, a managing old 
woman, who had been distressed of late lest I 
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was interfering with her cherished plan, intro- 
duced me complacently to her future son-in- 
law. I noticed, by-the-way, that he regarded 
me with no benignant expression; and I soon 
found—Kate, don't think ine a conceited fool 
for saying so; it was the simple truth—that, 
barring his immense wealth and aristocratic 
family, he was a man I should have nothing 
to fear from as a rival in Laura Stauley’s heart. 
Well-bred, but narrow-minded and opinionated, 
without one particle of originality or enthusiasm, 
given to long, pointless stories and the dreariest 
platitudes in conversation, just the man to weary 
utterly a quick, intellectual, brilliant girl like 
Laura Stanley. From my heart I began to 
pity her. I felt that she was dooming her- 
self to a life of horrible ennui, or else one of 
reckless misery, perhaps of sin. 

“We had nothing but the most ordinary inter- 
course for several days; there was no chance 
for a ¢éte-a-téte, and I sought none. I was 
wretched, but I doubt if I was more so than 
she, in the mask of happiness she was forced 
continually to wear. Wednesday came—I had 
made my plans to leave Friday, as Laura knew 
—a sailing party was gotten up, the Stanlcys 
were going, so was I. VPerhaps she was des- 
perate, ennuyé with her lover; at any rate I 
saw that she had one of her reckless days on. 
When the party were assembling on the piazza 
it happened that I was a little late, and so was 
she, and we met in the hall. It wasa cool day; 
she had on a short dress of bright ‘navy blue,’ 
fitting her closely, and showing off her round, 
lovely form to perfection, and a little black 
sailor hat trimmed with blue set jauntily on 
her light hair; nothing could have been nattier 
or more becoming than her costume. I gave 
her a look expressive of my entire approval ; 


she answered it with a bright, coquettish laugh | 


—how she loved admiration, that girl!—and a 
saucy ‘Glad your lordship’s pleased, I am sure.’ 
Then all at once her toneand expression changed 
and grew grave, I think it was partly in her 
ever-yarying moods and ways that her charm 
lay—you never knew what she was going to say 
or do next; and she said, in a low voice, re- 
proachful and tender: 

“* Why have you been so crueltome? You 
have hardly spoken to me for days. Shall I 
save a place for you by me in the boat to-day, 
as I used to?’ 

‘Mr. Kuler scowled when, after helping the 
ladies aboard, I jumped lightly into the boat, on 
the other side of Laura. ButI cared not for his 
scowls, neither apparently did she; so I held her 
parasol over her, and beneath its protecting shade 
we laughed and talked and enjoyed ourselves 
together in the old way, till the sail was over, 
and the boat was returning to the landing-place, 

‘¢¢T have been so happy and so wicked all 
the afternoon,’ she said to me, almost in a 
whisper, bending over the side and dipping 
her hand in the water as she spoke; ‘and this 
evening IJ must be good—and miserable !’—this 
last in an almost inaudible voice, full of sadness. 
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*¢¢ Miserable, not only for this evening, but 
for all the days of your life. Is it not so?’ I 
answered, looking at her steadily. ‘Why not 
free yourself, and then be good as well as 
happy with me always? You know I love 
you!’ 

‘¢¢ Tush !’ she whispered, without raising her 
head; and I saw her very neck grow crimson 
beneath her hat. ‘ You must not say that to 
me now. Itistoolate. I have not the cour- 
age; I fear my father and my mother and the 
world. Besides, yon do not know me. I am 
intensely ambitious and worldly, and wealth and 
position give power. He loves me too—and— 
and after a while I dare say I may care for him. 
Promise me that you will leave me—that you 
will never tempt me again. Iam not so strong 
in myselfas I believed. I cannot bear it.” And 
her head sank still lower, and I saw her tears 


love any woman again. 


drop into the water. 

‘*'There was a choking in my throat that pre- 
vented my answering at once. She put up her 
hand hastily to her eyes with an impatient ges- 
ture, as though angry with herself, and then 
gave a sudden start and exclamation, looking 
at her finger. Her engagement ring (a mag- 
nificent solitaire) was gone! Mr. Kuler, who 
had been busy collecting the Stanley shawls, 
sprang to her side at her scream of dismay, and 
there ensued a general scene of confusion, in 
which every body was occupied in looking and 
lamenting. But the ring (which must have 
slipped off her finger in the water) could not 
be found. Mr. Kuler looked darker than ever, 
poor Laura pale and distressed—the loss of the 
ring giving her an apparent reason—and alto- 
gether it was a dreary party that returned to 
the house. For myself, I simply felt that love 
and the romance of life for me were over. I 
loved this woman profoundly—as I can never 
She had led me on to 
declaring myself, and thea had rejected me— 
not because she did not return my love, for I 
felt that in every nerve of her body, in every 
emotion of her soul, she did; but she was not 
true enough to herself, not noble enongh to 
give up the world for love. Now nothing re- 
mained for me but to go away and try and live 


this passion down, throwing myself heart and 
soul into my profession, and finding in that, if 
I could, a mistress, an absorbing occupation. 

‘“‘T was sitting in my room smoking while I 
mused gloomily of these things and looked at 
the little picture which had so strangely been 
bound up with my life, when I was startled by 
a hand on my shoulder, and, turning, saw Mr, 
Kuler, who was saying: 

‘¢¢My, Haller must have been very deep in 
thought since he did not hear me, though TI 
knocked twice. I—’ 

‘‘Then he stopped short. I had closed the 
case quickly when I heard his voice, but not 
quickly enough, it seemed. His voice changed 
,and his eyes grew dangerous, ‘You are for- 
tunate in being the possessor of a picture Miss 
Stanley told me was lost.’ 
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‘* His insolent tone angered me, so I coolly 
put the picture back in my pocket. ‘I was oceu- 
pied, and did not hear you. Can Ido any thing 
for you this evening ?’ 

** Te looked as if he could have stabbed me 
on the spot. ‘Forme nothing now. I will see 
you later in the evening,’ his voice quivering 
with suppressed passion, ‘The ladies sent me 
to tell you that they are waiting for you in the 
little patlor.’ And he strode out of the room. 

“The rehearsal for some theatricals we were 
getting up was to be that evening, and I had 
entirely forgotten it. I went down stairs; but, 
as nobody seemed to be preparcd, the rehearsal 
did not come off. Iwas heartily glad of it, and 
taking my cigar I went out on the piazza. It 
was a wild, gloomy night, so no one was out 
there; and I paced up and down in the dark- 
ness and dreary wind, which suited my mood so 
well, going over the day’s events and revolving 
what I must now do about the picture, since it 
was known to be in my possession, 
or more had passed in this way, when I heard 


low but excited voices at the further end of the 


piazza. ‘Turning in that direction I saw Miss 
Stanley leaning against a pillar, her head thrown 
hanghtily back ; while before her stood Mr. Ku- 
ler, evidently under the greatest excitement, 
talking in angry, reproachful tones, his voice 
husky with rage. I caught the words ‘treach- 
ery, revenge, you have deceived me.’ 

“Then Laura answered, indignantly, ‘Can 
you not believe me when I say that I never gave 
him the picture ?” 

‘Instantly I walked up to them, and placed 
myself before Mr. Kuler. ‘Your opinion of 
me,’ i said, with all the calmness I could com- 
mand, ‘is a matter of utter indifference. But 
I wish to exculpate Miss Stanley from all blame 
whatsoever as regards her picture, which you 
have unfortunately seen in my hands.’ Then, 
in the simplest, most direct way, I told the story 
of the picture, and what it had been to me in 
California, and ever since, and how it saved my 
life. Laura listened with intensity, her bosom 
heaving, her hands clasped closely together, as 
if she were holding herself down. ‘Then—it 
was almost like wrenching my heart out, Kate 
—I took out the picture and gave it to her. 

‘¢¢Your picture can never be any thing to 
me now, Miss Stanley; and I have no right or 
title in it—have never had; so I restore it to 
you. Good-night !’ 

“¢She felt, for my voice betrayed it, that it 
was also ‘farewell,’ and that all was over be- 
tween us, 

‘¢¢Good-night,’ she said, softly, and put out 
her hand. 

“As I held it for one passionate moment I 
saw that her face was pale with repressed emo- 
tion, and she was trembling all over, 
turned and left them, Mr. Kuler attempted to 
stammer out something, perhaps an apology; 
but I did not wait to hear it, and I went up to 
my room. There was one of those tall, old- 


fashioned clocks at the head of my stairs, and | 
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all night long, Kate, as I lay awake, I heard 
that clock tick, and I thought of Longfellow’s 


“¢Horever—never! Never—forever !’ 


** As soon as it was daylight I got up, packed 
my things, and by six o’clock was rushing on 
in the train to New York.” 

Here the young man made a long pause. 

“Well?” said Kate, gently, after waiting a 
while, 

“Well,” he answered, with a long sigh, *‘ you 
must be tired, and there ig not much more 
to tell. I never saw her but once more, and 
that was after she was married. She sent me 
cards, but I did not go to the wedding, which 
took place that very fall, and was a grand af- 
fair, There was a long description of it in 
the paper, and of how ‘the happy pair’ hau 
gone to Enrope. They spent the winter in 
Paris, where they were very gay, and ‘the 
beautiful Mrs. Kuler’ was mentioned in all the 
accounts of the court balls. It was at a great 
party after she returned that I saw her. She 
was the most distinguished-looking woman in 
the room, but less brilliantly beautiful than she 
used to be, I thought. She seemed a little 
worn and weary, and there was a look about 
her that made you think that in solitude her 
face would be very sad. ‘They say that her mar- 
ried life is very unhappy, that she is recklessly 
extravagant, and her husband close even to 
meanness, and terribly jealous. I was stand- 


‘ing behind a pedestal of flowers, where I could 


watch her unseen, as I thought. Her hair was 
powdered, and without a single ornament, and 
heightened wonderfully the brilliancy of her 
magnificent eyes. Her neck, which was round 
and white as a Juno’s, was flashing with dia- 
monds; and all her movements had a sort of 
haughty grace. Suddenly she glanced in my 
direction, and our eyes met. She started and 
colored ; then her face lighted up with one of 
her old sweet smiles. I started forward to go 
to her, but at that moment some one came and 
claimed her hand for the next dance, and I 
went home. Just that one look she gave me 
had set all my pulses to beating wildly. I felt 
that she had not lost one jot of her old power 
over me yet; and I did not dare to trust my- 
self within the range of her influence again, 
and revive the misery that I had been striving 
so hard to forget. But I can not forget her, 
Kate, and I never shall.” 


WITH A FLOWER. 


Tuoven but one blossomed spray I bring, 
In that bright hair to twine, 

I would that every budding thing 

Of June and summer should be thine; 
While heart’s-ease all her purple wine 
Should press for thee, wild roses red 
All their cool, fresh spirit shed 
Round thee, and forget to cease 

Long as sunbeams in the fleece 

Of heaven weave their shining strand; 
And at last a heavenly band 

Give thee, give thee 

Lilies of eternal peace! 
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By toe Aurnor oF “‘ MABEL’s Progress,” ‘‘ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” 
“VERONICA,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. © 


ALWAYS liked going to my grandfather's. 

His house had an atmosphere of stillness and 
mystery that was alluring to me. No doubt my 
childish imagination magnified and distorted 
many things there, as the eyes of an infant are 
not able to sec objects as we see them with our 
adult vision. Neither mind nor eyes attain their 
just focus at once. 

In my own home, where there were the con- 
stant movement and occupation incident to a 
country house situated on a large and well- 
stocked farm, the servants wondered greatly 
that ‘‘ Miss Anne” should like going to Mort- 
lands—Mortlands was the name of my grand- 
father’s place ; and I have more than once over- 
heard them opining to each other that it was 
very bad for a child to be moped up in a house 
like that, without a young or cheerful face for 
her eyes to rest on from sunrise to sunset; and 
a queer lot that lived there, too, by all accounts! 
Such speeches only aroused a contemptuous re- 
sentment in me. Perhaps, too, they served to 
put Mortlands in a more alluring light than 
ever, by their vague hints of something strange 
about grandfather’s household, which appealed 
to my inborn love of the marvelous, 

My father also found it somewhat singular 
that his little girl should be so fond of staying 
at a dull place where there were no pets or 
play-fellows. But my mother never expressed 
any surprise on the subjeet. Mother and I had 
a silent sympathy on that, as on many another, 
point of feeling. 

Mortlands was situated on the extreme edge 
of the suburb of a country town in the north of 
England, which I will call Horsingham. Between 
it and the nearest house, going townward, was 
a space we called the Park, which was simply a 
large meadow, bounded by a hedge, with an- 
cient elms growing in it at intervals — trees 
that might have been the veritable “‘hedge- 
row elms with hillocks green” of L’Allegro. 
In the other direction there was no dwelling 
within two miles of Mortlands. 

The house had once stood on a considerable 
estate belonging to it; but that was before my 
time, or grandfather’s time cither. When he 
first inhabited it, it had long been shorn of its 
territorial glories. The only land still attached 
to it was a large, irregular, rambling garden in- 
closed within high stone walls. 

This garden was my dclight. I used to 
spend many long hours in it; sometimes with 
a story-book, curled up on a moss-grown old 
seat of rustic wood-work ; sometimes wandering 
about the alleys, enacting imaginary scenes with 
imaginary companions. During these hours I 
was mostly alone, and-this circumstance had a 


great charm for me. I was left absolutely to 
my own devices, and as I was a child of a very 
active and vivid fancy, my own devices amply 
sufficed to amuse me. 

I have thought sometimes that to explore 
the long-silent haunts of memory is like pry- 
ing into one of the Etruscan tombs they tell of, 
whose walls were once covered with bright pic- 
tures of the busy life which that solemn, rock- 
hewn chamber shut out forever. 

There are the familiar implements of house- 
hold use-—the spent lamp, the earthen pitcher, 
the moulded vase. Therc, too, is found the 
tarnished ornament of Beauty, or the diadem 
of Command. There, from the fitfully faded 
paintings on the wall, start out the most fa- 
miliar scenes in strange distinctness ; while, not 
a yard apart, some great event—a king sitting 
in judgment, a battle with chariots and horses, 
or a nuptial ceremony—is barely decipherable. 
_ The pomps and yanities, the grave alliances, 
the cruel combats—nay, even the solemn sym- 
bols of worship, perish and disappear. Be- 
sides, kings, heroes, gods—all are fading. We 
take our little taper, and step awe-stricken into 
the long-unbroken darkness, and peer and gaze 
—Who was this? What was that? Here sits 
a royal figure on his throne, whose courtiers 
have fallen away from him. Yonder are two 
pledging their troth before the pricst, and the 
clasp of their outstretched hands is interrupted 
by a crumbling gap, across which a bloated 
spider runs swiftly. But lo! as we shift the 
dimly burning light, some coarse, common scene 
starts into life, and we see the butcher’s sham- 
bles, or the slave grinding corn, as vividly as 
the day they were painted! 

Thus, out of the hazy past, certain days and 
certain things reveal themselves with capricious 
distinctness to my memory. For cxample, I 
was aceustomed to be at Mortlands in all sea- 
sons of the year; yet the place is indissolubly 
associated in my mind with a soft, gray, au- 
tumnal sky, the smell of fallen leaves, and the 
faint chime of church bells wafted from a dis- 
tance through the moist air. 

My grandfather was called Dr. Hewson; my 
mother was his only surviving child out of a 
numerous family; and his wife had bcen dead 
many years before I was born. He was con- 
sidered a very skillful physician, and had a 
large practice in Horsingham. He had the 


‘| reputation of being very eceentric; and the 


household at Mortlands was considered * odd” 
and ‘out of the way.” 

The accusation of eccentricity was chiefly 
founded, I believe, on grandfather’s withdraw- 
al from society. He lived a very retired life. 
Except in his quality of doctor, the Horsing- 
ham world knew almost nothing of him. Now, 
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when a man plainly evinces a distaste for our | and in default of daring to suggest such an 
company, it is a strong presumption of some | Operation to her, I was driven to clear my own, 
twist in his mind; or even, it may be, of some convulsively. 

cloud on his conscience, since it is evident to| Poor Mrs, Abram! She was always very 
us all that our company must be agreeable to kind to me, and I believe she was sincerely 
sane and respectable persons. ‘Thus reasoned gratefnl and attached to grandfather, and had 
Horsingham, at all events. a high respect for him; but that did not pre- 

To the second count—that of “oddness” in vent her from being very despondent about his 
his household—I believe grandfather would | spiritual condition. 

_ have had to plead guilty. The inmates of his} Then there was Keturah, grandfather’s cook, 
house consisted, besides himself, of two female | housekeeper, and factotum, She was a wo- 
servants, and a person whom he always ad-| man of remarkably low stature, with a large 
dressed as ‘‘ Judith,” but who was known to dwarfish head, and short arms like the flappers 
the rest of the world as Mrs, Abram. She) ofaseal. Her face was very pale, almost livid, 
was the widow of a long-deceased younger | with bright dark eyes, deeply sunken, and strong 
brother of my grandfather; and her proper | black eyebrows, and black hair. Her feat- 
style and title was, therefore, Mrs. Abram | ures, though disproportionately massive for her 
Hewson. But no one ever called her so. She height, were not ugly. And when she smiled 
was utterly dependent on grandfather. Her her face became transfigured into something 
husband had ill-treated her during his life, and | that, if it were not beauty, affected me with a 
—having wasted her little fortune—left her | charm like that of beauty. But then Keturah 
destitute at his death. Grandfather gave her | very rarely smiled. 

a home in his house, It was an act of disin- The other servant, Eliza, was a staid young 
terested benevolence, for Mrs. Abram could | woman, who belonged to an obscure sect of 
not be called an agreeable inmate. She was | dissenters, and employed her leisure in reading 
subject to fits of gloomy depression on account | tracts and hymns. But, unlike Mrs. Abram, 
of her religious views; and I believe that she | she was very cheerful and equable in a mild, 
had at one time been so terrified by a zealous soft way. She had pale reddish hair, and a 
preacher that her mind became disordered. I freckled face, and was slightly deaf. My in- 
remember, as a child, hearing from some of the terest in her was strongly aronsed by being told 
servants at home that Mrs. Abram had been that she had been cruelly treated by a step- 
“in an asylum.” And although the phrase mother, and that her deafness was the conse- 
conveyed no very definite idea to my mind at! quence of neglect and ill-usage in childhood. 
the time, it served to invest her with a weird Such was the household at Mortlands; for 
interest. Havilah, the man who groomed grandfather’s 

She was of so singular an aspect as made it | horse, and did whatever was done in the way 
difficult to guess at her age. Her face was of | of cultivating the garden, did not live in the 
a dull brick-red color all over. Her skin was house. 
singularly coarse. Once, when I was little, No doubt they were a singular set of people; 
some one showed me the palm of my own) and no doubt it was not unreasonable that my 
hand through a microscope, and I have ever | father’s servants should wonder what amuse- 
since associated Mrs, Abram’s complexion with | ment Miss Anne derived from staying among 
that scientific experiment. | them, ; 

She had a high Roman nose with a hump on I loved my grandfather dearly ; but that did 
the bridge of it, a high narrow forehead, very not altogether explain my delight in Mortlands; 
scanty eyebrows and eyelashes, and brown eyes, , for I also loved my parents—espccially my mo- 
with queer yellow specks in them, which always | ther—very thoroughly, and I was treated at 
reminded me of the coat of a tortoise-shell cat. home with the fondest indulgence. 

Her hair had been cut short, she said, and was I believe the truth to be that Mortlands 
entirely concealed by a black net cap lined with | afforded a frecr scope than Water-Eardley (my 
brown silk, save two loops on the temples— father’s house) for the exercise of a faculty that 
flat festoons of hay-colored hair, whereof no is active in most children, aud was peculiarly 
man saw either the beginning or the end. so in me—I mean imagination. 

She always was dressed in black, and J never For example, the garden at home was trim, 
saw any point of brightness about her person, , bright, and well cultivated, yet I cared nothing 
but the casual glitter of her worn wedding ring. | for it in comparison with Mortlands. I knew 

Perhaps the strangest peculiarity about Mrs, | the former by heart; its red, yellow, or blue 
Abram was her voice, It was a muffled, in-| beds disposed in geometrical patterns, its clipped 
ward voice, whose tone I vaguely connected in box borders, and smooth gravel paths. No- 
my mind with the lump on the bridge of her thing was left to the imagination. There were 
nose. When she spoke she dropped her lower no nooks and hiding-places, no moss-grown 
jaw and kept her mouth half open, moving the | walks, no mouldering walls and pleached bow- 
lips very little, so that her articulation was in- | ers, no tangled thickets of heterogeneous growth 
distinct, Also, one effect which her conversa- to be peopled by childish fancies. At Mort- 
tion had on my neryous system was an oyer- lands the very air was thick with dreams. 
powering desire to make her clear her throat, |'They swam in the moted sunbeam, and flut- 
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tered about the ivy, and brooded under the soft 
shadow of the sycamore. 

My own home was a comfortable, modern 
country house. My father was a “‘ gentleman 
farmer.” His was chiefly grazing land, and he 
prided himself on his breed of cattle. He was 
fond of horses, too, and he always had a couple 
of hunters in his stable. Some of his friends 
considered this an unwarranted extravagance, 
and were kind enough to suggest (to each other, 
which was scarcely quite practical, but much 
safer than suggesting it to my father) that the 
moncy spent on the hunters had been better em- 
ployed in buying a neat little carriage for Mrs. 
Bell—say one of those new park phaetons—and 
keeping a pair of ponies for her to drive. But 
I believe mother, gentle as she was, would have 
flamed out very angrily at any one who should 
have said such a thing to her. 

My father and mother made a love-match. 
But it was also a quite “proper” match in the 
eyes of the world. In station and fortune they 
were quite suited to each other. He had in- 
herited a flourishing and unencumbered little 
estate; she was the daughter of a country doc- 
tor, and brought her husband a good dowry. 
She very much desired, I have learned from my 
grandfather, to bestow her little fortune, as she 
bestowed her hand, on her bridegroom uncon- 
ditionally. But grandfather would not hear of 
this; neither would my father. Her money 
was settled on herself, and the arrangements 
of her marriage were utterly devoid of the least 
spice of romance. 

Nevertheless, it was, as I have said, a love- 
mateh. They must have been a very handsome 
couple. J have heard people say that when they 
paid and received their bridal visits, George Fur- 
ness and his wife looked for all the world like a 
prince and princess in a fairy picture-book. 

They had passed out of the picture-book stage 
by the time I can first remember them distincet- 
ly. Father rode nearly a stone heavier than in 
his fairy prince days, and mother’s cheek had 
less rose-bloom on it; but they were still most 
delightful to look upon. Indeed, I think that 
my mother must have been more really beauti- 
ful than at the time of her marriage; but per- 
haps most people would not agree with me. 

Grandfather Hewson had handsome, boldly 
cut features—a little stern, perhaps—and mo- 
ther’s face was a softened copy of his. It was to 
his as 2 cameo is to a marble bust. She had 
beautiful dark eyes, and penciled eyebrows, 
and a quantity of bright chestnut hair that fell 
in tendrilly ringlets on her neck. 

When I was a little child mother and father 
saw a good deal of company, and visited much 
among their country neighbors. Iwas an only 
child. ‘Two boys had been born after my birth, 
but they both died when infants, Thus, when 
my parents were absent, I had no society at 
home save that of the servants, and to their so- 
ciety I had an intense repugnance. 

T was a dainty child (‘‘ more nice than wise,” 
as my nurse-maid cantemptuously expressed it), 
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and I shrank from our coarse, country-bred serv- 
ants, Their boisterous movements, loud voices, 
and rough hands were disagreeable to me. The 
mingling of shyness and pride with which I re- 
garded the inmates of our kitchen would, had I 
had no refuge from their company, have grown 
into positive hatred. But this tendency to a 
morbid tone of mind was greatly counteracted 
by my visits to Mortlands. At home the sery- 
ants alternately scolded and spoiled me. They 
were, I believe, amused with my little disdain- 
ful airs, as they might have been amused at the 
shrinking of some delicate little animal from 
their rough but not unkindly touch. Thad not 
the resource of solitude at will Gvhich would 
have been far less injurious to a character like 
mine), for it would not have been safe to let a 
child of my years wander alone about the farm, 
There were perils by flood and field—the river, 
in which it was possible for me to drown my- 
self, and the meadows full of cattle, into which 
it was not always safe to venture. ‘Thien, too, 
our house fronted the great high-road, and was 
separated from it only by a narrow sweep of 
gravel andahedge. This dusty highway wound 
along, over hill and dale, from Horsingham all 
the way to London, and at certain seasons of 
the year it was thronged with a miscellaneous 
crowd, including tramps, gipsies, and generally 
disreputable characters, in whose too close 
neighborhood my parents would have trembled 
to trust their little girl. My nurse-maid, there- 
fore, had orders never to let me out of her sight 
when father and mother were away from home. 

Horsingham possesses a fine race-course, and 
was, and is, renowned for a great annual race, 
to which people flock from all parts of England. 
There is a spring meeting, too, but the great 
race is in the autumn, J remember Horsing- 
ham before there was a railway station there, 
and I consequently also remember seeing from 
my nursery window, which looked on to the road, 
the smart mail-coaches, laden with passengers, 
that dashed, with their four horses, toward the 
town at a certain hour every day. And then at 
“race time” the number and variety of vehicles 
that passed were endless, Water-Eardley was 
situated about five miles from Horsingham, and 
four from the race-course, which lay between us 
and the town. Mortlands was nearly opposite 
to the race-course, Only from grandfather's 
house all signs and symptoms of ‘‘ The Great 
Autumn Meeting” were jealously excluded. 
Grandfather hated the very name of horse- 
racing, and all connected with it; and the ear- 
liest occasion when I remember, as a child, to 
have heard sharp words pass between him and 
my father was during a discussion on that sub- 
ject. 

However, Dr. Hewson and his son-in-law 
were very good friends in general, and father 
was never unwilling to allow me to go to Mort- 
lands, although he might be puzzled by the 
oddity of my taste in wishing to do so. He 
had great faith in grandfather’s medical skill, 
and believed that my health (which was rather 
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delicate when I was a little child) was bene-| birthday book, and I so enjoyed reading it that 


fited by Dr. Hewson’s supervision. 


I doubt I insisted on carrying it to grandfathcr’s when 


not he was right in so believing; bnt 1am sure| I went to Mortlands on the day after it was 


that the health of my mind benefited even more 
than that of my body by being subject to grand- 
father’s influence. But I do not suppose it 
ever occurred to father to conceive that my 
mental condition needed any more subtle treat- 
ment than unlimited indulgence, so long as I 
did not make myself actively troublesome, and 
an oecasional whipping (performed in a rather 
perfunctory manner) when I became a nuisance 
to my elders. 

In endeavoring to describe the course of my 
uneventful childhood I shall present as faith- 
fully as I can those things which are most 
strongly impressed on my memory, without 
much regard to the relative importance I should 
now attach to them. ‘To revert to my former 
simile, I shall take at random those pictures 
which remain the most vivid in certain long- 
locked chambers of my brain. 

For, although I be not skilled to analyze 
them, I doubt not that the causes which keep 
some memories fresh, while others fade and 
perish, are interwoven with the whole fabrie of 
my nature, 


CHAPTER II. 


I wap passed my seventh birthday at home. 
Mother had asked some children to spend the 
evening with me, and we had had cake and 
fruit and blind-man’s-buff and magic-lantern. 
All this I know, because it is so set down in 
the chronicles of the family; but real remem- 
brance of these festivities I have none—or a 
very slight one, 

I remember the morning better; when I 
awoke to find a bright red doll’s house, with 
green balconies, and a story-book by my bed- 
side. ‘The doll’s house was from father; the 
story-book was mother’s gift. I can see the 
book now, guiltless of illuminated borders or 
ehromo-lithographs, but a treasure to me be- 
yond all price. J could read it fluently. Mo- 
ther had taught me to read when I was little 
more than a baby, by throwing bone counters 
on the floor for me to scramble for, on one side 
of which counters were two black, portly letters 
of the alphabet (a capital and a small letter), 
and on’ the other a colored picture of some 
bird, beast, or flower, whose name began with 
the same letter. This, too, is matter of faith 
with me, and not of knowledge; for although 
J distinctly remember the look of the bone 
counters—one especially, bearing the image of 
a prancing horse, with a coat of the color called 
by artists burnt sienna—that is because some 
remnants of this notable company of worthies 
lingered on in my nursery until I was at least 
nine or ten years old. I know not how they 
finally disappeared. Who does know how such 
things finally disappear ? 

At all events I was quite able to read my 
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given to me. 

Father and mother were going to spend a 
week with an aunt of the former who lived in 
the country, some miles from us, and I was to 
stay at Mortlands during their absence. ‘This 
prospect was the only thing that could have 
consoled me for mother’s going away. But no 
prospeet could make me part from her un- 
moved. Dear mother! how pretty and grace- 
ful she looked as she stood at the door to watch 
me depart! I can see her now, with her deli- 
cate muslin dress, and a crimson ribbon at her 
throat, and her bright curls falling lightly from 
a high comb that gathered them together at 
the back of her head. But my last glimpse of 
her, as the dog-cart whisked round the corner 
of the drive, was dimmed by tears. 

‘*Don’t ye take on, Miss Anne!” said Dodd, 
the groom, who was driving, and beside whom 
J was perched on some cushions, 

I did not wish my tears to be observed, and 
J turned my head aside, as if to contemplate the 
landscape, while I took out my little pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe my eyes. ‘This, however, 
was an operation I could not perform unob- 
served, for my handkerchief was attached by a 
loop to a ribbon round my waist, and I well 
remember the difficulties connected with the 
using of that square of cambric. : 

Selina, my nurse-maid, perceived that I was 
bending myself double, and was twisted all on 
one side; and, leaning over from the back seat 
where she sat, exclaimed, ‘ What’s she doing ? 
Why, Anne! if she ain’t crying! Well, I 
wouldn't be such a baby!” 

The effect of which sympathizing speech was 
to make my tears flow the faster. 

Dodd was gruff but good-natured, and, de- 
spite his rough exterior, had more delicate tact 
than buxom, bright-eyed Selina. : 

“Come,” said Dodd, ‘*I don’t know what 
you may think of it, S’lina, but it seems to me 
as a young lady of seven—turned seven year 
old—ain’t exactly a baby! ‘That’s a fanny 
idea, ain't it, Miss Anne? ‘Turned seven— 
rising eight, as one may say! Tord, S'liua, I 
should have thought as you'd have knowed 
better than that!” 

I glanced up at Dodd half distrustfully, but he 
kept his eyes steadily turned away, and flicked 
Ruby (father’s fast-trotting mare) thoughtfully 
with his whip. ‘This sagacious behavior had its 
due effect. I hastily wiped off the last tear with 
the extreme corner of my pocket-handkerchief, 
and prepared to comport myself with the self- 
command which the world evidently expected 
from a person of seven years old. 

But Selina, with characteristic obtuseness, 
disturbed my returning composure. 

“Ah!” said she; ‘the idea of crying when 
she’s a-going to her grandfather’s! Such a 
nice place to be at!” 

I perfectly well knew that Selina by no 
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means considered it a nice place. I detected 
(or fancied I detected) a tone of ridicule in her 
voice; and ridicule directed against the in- 
mates of Mortlands always stung me sorely. I 
said nothing, but I felt my cheeks burn, and 
my childish heart beat fast. 

"L know not whether it were mere stupid love 
of teasing, or whether Selina really fancied I 
was deceived by her clumsy acting; but at all 
events she continued to speak of Mortlands in 
the same sneering tone. 

“Oh my, Miss Anne, how pleasant it must 
be there, to be sure! You always enjoy your- 
self at Mortlands, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I answered, sharply; “I do enjoy 
myself there; but I sha’n’t talk to you about 
it.” 

“ Hoighty, toighty! Why not, pray ?” 

‘“‘Becanse you can’t understand things. 
You're stupid, and I don’t hke you.” 

Selina burst into a fit of laughter, which irri- 
tated me the more because I felt it to be gen- 
uine. 

‘‘Now she’s on the high ropes!”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ There never was such a faddy lit- 
tle monkey !” 

“eave her alone,” said Dodd; ‘‘ what’s 
the good of bothering the child? It’s nat’ral 
she should love them as loves her. Every 
body ain’t so hard-hearted as you be.” 

Selina had the good-humor of uttcr insensi- 
bility. She was not in the least put out by this 
speech. It sank into my heart though, and 
from that day forth commenced a new feeling 
in me for Dodd. I was grateful to him with 
a gratitude which those alone can understand 
who, in childhood, have needed and received a 
refreshing word of timely sympathy. It fell 
on my angry spirit like dew on a parched soil. 

Iwas silent fora while. But the brightness 
of the day, the exhilarating movement of the 
yehicle through the fresh air, and the still more 
exhilarating sense of kindness at hand, soon re- 
stored my cheerfulness, 

During the remainder of the drive I ignored 
Selina as far as possible (I had by no means 
forgiven her), and chatted away with Dodd. I 
had already read one or two of the stories in 
my new book, and I talked instructively, as I 
flattered myself, retailing much newly acqnired 
information. One of the stories was laid in 
India; and I gave Dodd a glowing account of 
a country far away, where it was very, very hot 
always—far hotter than the hottest summer in 
England—but where there were strange ani- 
mals and splendid plants, and where the people 
wore gold and diamonds on their clothes, and 
rode about on elephants. 

To this Dodd replied that he didn’t believo 
as he should think much of that country; give 
him horse-flesh! Which a little disappointed 
me. 

When we arrived at the dear old garden gate 
at Mortlands, Selina got down to ring the bell, 
for Ruby did not like standing, and Dodd 
thought it unsafe to relinquish the reins, 


Selina rang a peel at the rusty bell that made 
me quiver sympathetically as the clanging noise 
broke the peaceful stillness of the place, for I 
knew how it would jar against the calm that 
reigned there. At home I should not havo 
cared had she made twice as much noise. 

After a little pause the gate was opened, and 
Eliza appeared at it. She was no more flurried 
than if Selina’s alarum had been the tinkling 
of a musical box. I reflected that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, it was not wholly a misfor- 
tune to be somewhat deaf. 

A little black trunk, containing some clothes 
for me, was lifted down and placed inside the 
gate. Selina gave me a sounding kiss on the 
cheeks, which I received with passive coldness, 
and mounted to her place again. Dodd touch- 
ed his hat as I called out, ‘‘Good-by, Dodd; 
please tell mother that I am very well, and that 
Thad a nice drive.” And then Ruby, who had 
been fidgeting and chafing during the few min- 
utes of her enforced stay, set off along tlre ave- 
nue of branching elms that bordered the road 
from Horsingham nearly all the way to Water- 
Eardley, at a pace that soon carried the dog- 
cart out of sight. 

Eliza shut and locked the gate, and I stood 
in the garden, a little dizzy with my rapid 
drive. 

From subsequent and repeated experience 
of similar days, I do not doubt that as soon as 
I had seen Mrs, Abram I was sent into the 
garden to amuse myself until the dinner hour, 
at which time grandfather would join Mrs. 
Abram and me. All the morning he was either 
seeing patients abroad (although he had volun- 
tarily, and by degrees, already relinquished a 
great part of his practice), or was shut up in 


his study, where none of us would have dared 
to disturb him save on the very gravest emerg- 
ency. 

I say that, from subsequent experience, I do 
not doubt that I was welcomed by Mrs. Abram 
in her own mournful and husky manner, and 
was then sent out to amuse myself; but I do 
not remember that such was the fact. 

The next picture that memory preserves of 
that day shows me myself nestling on the rus- 
tic, moss- grown seat I have once before alluded 
to, with the new story-book in my hand, and a 
heap of flame-colored nasturtiums on my lap. 
How well I recall the hot, pungent taste of 
their seed-vessels that I loved to bite at, al- 
though they burned my mouth! I was read- 
ing a story whose heroine was called Helen; 


and I have ever since connected that name 
with the color of yellow—an association due, 
of course, to the nasturtiums, 

Presently, as it draws near two o'cloek— 
grandfather’s dinner hour—Eliza comes to call 
me into the house, and takes me to the little 
bedroom I always oceupy at Mortlands, there 
to wash my face and hands, and brush my hair, 
And while this operation is being performed 
she reveals to me that she has got leave to go 

‘out to tea some evening toward the end of the 
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week, and to take me with her, if I am willing 
to go. This is great news. I am very willing 
to go, and begin to inquire about Eliza’s friends 
with much interest, 

‘¢ Are they nice people, Eliza ?” 

*¢ Why, Miss Anne, they are humble, but god- 
ly. They have got religion, the whole family.” 

“Like Mrs. Abram?” I ask, doubtfully, for 
the phrase to my ears is not suggestive of fes- 
tivity. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Anne, it is not for me to judge. 
They don’t belong to the same Church, you 
know. ‘They go to our chapel.” 

‘‘Do they—do they have nice things when 
they ask people to tea, Eliza?” 

The answer to this question was highly re- 
assuring ;'it included hot butter-cakes and oth- 
er dainties, so that I descended to dinner in 
very good spirits. I was not, in truth, a spe- 
cially greedy child. But the only very ‘‘re- 
ligious” person I knew at that time was Mrs. 
Abram; and her ascetism was such that I was 


prepared to find people renowned for piety in- | 


different to hot tea-cakes, if not absolutely dis- 
approving of them. An enlarged experience 
has since entirely disabused my mind of that 
notion. 

Grandfather was as kind and dear as ever, 
and even Mrs. Abram only gave a smothered 
sigh as she wished me many happy returns of 
my birthday. Grandfather gave me a beautiful 
toy dog, snowy white, with a red morocco col- 
lar round its neck, and standing on a green 
platform. Mrs. Abram presented me with a 
woolen jacket of her own knitting, and would 
have added a packet of penny books, but that 
grandfather peremptorily interposed to prevent 
her. 

“Don’t you think you shall be accountable 
for keeping the bread of life from her, Dr. Hew- 
son?” remonstrated Mrs. Abram. She spoke 
so slowly and huskily, with such a far-off muf- 
fled tone (as of one discoursing inside an empty 
hogshead), that I was impelled to clear my 
throat with-a shrill sound that was almost a 
scream. 

‘¢No doubt I shall be accountable for that, if 
Iam accountable for any of my actions, Jndith. 
Come, come, eat your dinner.” 

Grandfather tapped sharply once or twice 
with his open palm on the table-cloth, and 
poor Mrs. Abram started from a melancholy 
drooping attitude she had assumed, and pro- 
ceeded to obey him. 


All through dinner-time he watched her| 


closely, and, if he saw any symptoms of moodi- 
ness in her, proceeded to rouse her with a per- 
emptory sharpness, which I did not then fully 
understand, but which I now know to have 
been dictated by kindness and wisdom, 

I was radiant, and talked about my various 
birthday gifts with the genuine self-engross- 
ment ofachild. The toy dog’s name was a mat- 
ter for great debate and deliberation, When 
at length that was settled (1 called it Jessie: 
I have totally forgotten for what reason) din- 
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ner was over, and I climbed on to grandfather's 
knee and petitioned to have a story told me, 
A story! That was my great delight. Any 
one who would tell me a story was sure of win- 
ning favor in my eyes. 

Grandfather had a quantity of iron-gray hair 
tossed about in confusion over his head. Oc- 
casionally the whim would seize me to arrange 
this thick mane in what I considered a becom- 
ing manner, and I made loud lament that grand- 
father’s hair would not “‘stay parted.” It would 
no more ‘‘stay parted” than water will, And 
yet no lady’s hair is softer and silkier than were 
those willful locks. 

On this special day I claimed a sort of birth- 
day privilege to combine the two enjoyments 
of combing grandfather’s hair and listening to 
grandfather’s story. 

‘¢ What shall I tell thee, little Nancy ?” ask- 
ed grandfather, submitting with sweet patience 
to the ruthless operations of my seven-year-old 
fingers as they plunged into his hair. 

‘Oh, astory, please, grandfather: any story!” 

‘‘Once upon a time there was a man who 
was very poor, and got his living by cutting 
wood in a forest—” 

‘¢Oh, I know that one! 
Thieves!” 

‘¢Well, you didn’t bargain for a new story, 
little Nancy !” 

“*No; but-please-would-you-because-yester- 
day-was-my-birthday ?” said I, breathlessly, in 
one polysyllabic utterance. 

“But I don’t know any new stories.” 

‘Then tell about something. Tell about say- 
ages.” : 

‘¢Qh, you little barbarian! I suppose you 
would like to hear about cannibals best ?” 

‘¢Poor creatures!” murmured Mrs, Abram, 
shaking her head over her work. ‘‘ How awful 
to think of the heathen!” 

She raised her eyes as she spoke with such a 
strange look of terror that I clung closer to 
grandfather, under the influence of a nameless 
alarm. I was always very accessible to emo- 
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i: : 
|tions of fear—a peculiar, formless fear, com- 


pounded of vague possibilities. In the presence 
of physical pain, or tangible danger, I was not 
a coward. 

Grandfather stroked my head softly, and 
made answer, ‘‘No, no, little Nancy; we will 
have nothing savage in our birthday story. We 
will speak of something pleasanter. I have a 
true story that I can tell you; a story about a 
boy.” . : 

“What boy ?” 

‘An Anglo-Scottish boy.” 

** What for?” 

My question was merely intended to demand, 
in a compendious manner, all the information 
that could be given me respecting the boy. 
But Mrs, Abram interpreted it literally, and re- 
plied, as through a blanket, ‘‘ Will of God, 
love,” 

‘“‘There were, once upon a time, two boys,” 
began grandfather. 
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** Two boys—?” 

He held up a warning finger to prevent fur- 
ther interruptions; and I nestled my head 
down against his breast so that I might feed as 
well as hear the vibrations of his deep voice, 
and prepared to listen quietly, 

“These two boys were at school together, 
One was six years the elder of the other, so 
that he was quite an old boy in comparison to 
the little fellow.” 

“May I just ask this: what were they call- 
ed?” 

Grandfather paused a moment, and then said, 
“The big boy was called Abel, and the other 
Stephen. Stephen was a bright-faced, affec- 
tionate boy—very bold and generous by nature, 
About Abel I can not say very much, except 
that he was not mean or cruel, and did not like 
to see the small boys put upon by the elders. 
Steenie—that was Stephen’s nickname—was 
another boy’s fag.” Here I again interrupted 
to have the meaning of that word explained to 
me; which being done, grandfather resumed: 

‘‘Steenie’s master was a very brutal boy. 
He liked to tease and hurt animals, and to in- 
flict pain on any helpless thing that could not 
resist him. Nobody liked him, but many fear- 
ed him; for he was tall and strong, and ready 
to fight always. One day poor little Steenie 
had offended this ruffianly boy; and after 
school-hours, when we were all in a big play- 
ground together, he set upon the little fellow, 
and began to beat him so cruelly that several 
of the boys cried shame !” 

“Why didn’t they save Steenie ? 
have dulled that bad boy! 
gun and shot him!” 

I clenched my little fists, and sat uprightly 
on grandfather’s knee, with cheeks on fire with 
indignation. He looked at me curiously, but 
not angrily. Mrs. Abram, on the contrary, 
raised her hands in reprobation of my evil pas- 
sions. 

“*We didn’t shoot each other, little Nancy,” 
said grandfather. “The masters would have 
objected to the practice, and it might, if carried 
to any length, have brought discredit on the 
school. But Abel was very grieved and angry 
to see the poor little fellow so badly used; so 
he went up to the bully, whose name was Jack- 
son, and told him either to leave off beating 
Steenie, or to fight him (Abel),” 

“‘T hope he hurt Jackson ten times worse 
than Jackson hurt Steenie!” 

“Well, he had all the will to do so, but 
Jackson happened to be twice as big and strong 
as Abel, and Abel got licked. But he had 
given Jackson enough for one while, and he 
never afterward was so cruel to little Steenie 
as he had been. And not long after the fight, 
Jackson left the school, and then Steenie be- 
came Abel’s fag, and they grew very fond of 
one another,” 

**I should have loved Abel—oh, ever so! if 
I had been Steenie.” 

‘Steenie was a very grateful-hearted little 


I would 
I would have got a 
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fellow, and he did love Abel ‘ever so,’ although 
what Abel had done for him was a small thing, 
after all. One day Steenie jumped into the 
river, with his clothes on, to save a little dog 
from being drowned, just because he knew Abel 
was fond of the creature,” 

“‘T like Steenie,” 

“Yes; most people did like Steenie.” 

“Did he die ?” 

‘No; he grew up to be a man, and became 
a soldier, and went away to India.” 

“Oh, I know all about India!” 

“Do you, indeed, little Nancy? That is 
rather valuable knowledge in these days.” 

“Yes; it’s awfully hot there.” 

“True, Well, that is nearly as much as 
some government officials have known about 
India within—the last cycle or so! You open 
big eyes, and don’t understand a word I'm say- 
ing, little Nancy. Well, Steenie went to India, 
and married a pretty young lady, whom he was 
very fond of, there; and they lived very hap- 
pily until the young lady died.” 

‘What became of Abel, grandfather ?” 

“Oh, you want to know what became of 
Abel? Why, he didn’t turn soldier. He took 
to killing folk in another fashion.” 

‘“Why did he kill them ?” said I, a good deal 
startled. 

‘‘For the same reason as the soldier—to 
earn his living,”’ 

‘*Ts Steenie the—the—Anglo-Saxon boy you 
were going to tell me of, grandfather ?” 

‘* Anglo-Scottish, little Nancy. No; the boy 
I had chiefly to speak about is Steenie’s son, 
Donald Ayrlie.” 

‘Oh! then it’s ever so long ago the fight, 
and—why, grandfather, your name is Abel!” 

“‘ And your real name is Anne, if you come to 
that, little Nancy.” 

“No, but do tell me! Was it you that saved 
the boy and fought the other boy ? But, grand- 
father, I'm sure you never killed any body? 
So you just told a story—there now!” 

“You asked for a story, didn’t you? But I 
must finish, because I want to go away, and 
there is an interesting part to come. Steenie’s 
son, Donald, was sent home from India when 
he was a very small child. India—which you 
know all about—does not do for little white 
boys and girls to live in. They wither up like 
flowers that get no shelter from the sun. So 
Donald Ayrlie was scnt to his mother’s rela- 
tions in England to be taken care of. But 
the relations are going to leave England; and 
Donald is now a good big boy at school. And 
his father wrote to me to ask if I would let him, 
for the sake of auld lang syne—” 

“What's that ?” 

“T can not stay to explain it fully now, In 
short, Captain Ayrlie asked if I would let his 
boy spend his holidays here, now and then; 
and if I would look after him sometimes. And 
he is coming very soon ;—<there now! as you 
say, little Nancy.” 

Grandfather set me down on the floor, kissed 
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me, and bade me be good and not tease Mrs. 
Abram. And then he went away to his study. 

I would fain have asked a hundred questions 
about this Donald, and about grandfather’s 
school life, and many other things. But I 
knew that it was vain to beg grandfather to 
stay when-he had once said he must go. I 
never knew him go back from his word in the 
most trifling things. 

So I was driven to calm my excitement as 
best I could; and being in want of something 
to do, I accepted Mrs. Abram’s offer of teach- 
ing me to do a sample, and sat down with a 
box full of scraps of colored wool and a square 
of canvas, to mark my name on it. Mrs. Abram 
took advantage of grandfather’s absence to read 
aloud from one of the little penny books she had 
by her. My head was so full of other matters 
that I did not attend very much to what she 
was reading. Ihave a dim notion that it was 
the life (after his reformation) of a penitent 
‘‘navvy,” who had been a hideous reprobate, 
and who was quite sure that his own sins had 
been washed white as snow, but suffered a good 
deal from despondency about the sins of his 
neighbors. 

But I was so engrossed with speculations as 
to what ‘‘ Donald” would be like, that not only 
did he stand between me and the ‘‘navvy” 
(vhich perhaps was as well), but he absolutely 
obliterated the promised tea-drinking for a 
while. By-and-by Mrs. Abram went away to 
her own room, ‘I think she usually took a nap 
after dinner, but I am not sure. 

I was not sorry to be alone. There I sat 
before the red, glowing fire, dreaming delight- 
fully. It was in the autumn, TI am sure of 


the date by my birthday, which falls on the 17th | 


of September, and this was the following day. 

There is a fibre in my composition which al- 
ways responds to the influence of a pensive 
melancholy. I suppose it is the same strain in 
my nature that, for as long as I can recollect, 
has made me prefer to spring and morning the 
evening of the day and the autumn of the year. 

I have said that I was alone, but in fact 
there was another occupant of the room (I speak 
not of visionary creatures of the fancy, for they 
were thick as motes in a sunbeam, and made a 
social that I loved better than that of most 
beings in the flesh), namely, Tib, my grandfa- 
ther’s tailless Manx cat, whom I looked on as 
a rare and valuable phenomenon in natural his- 
tory. ‘ib crouched on the hearth-rug beside 
me, purring drowsily, and blinking his green 
eyes at the fire. Perhaps he, too, was dream- 
ing. The twilight grew deeper. ‘The air was 
so still that not a twig stirred of the garden 
shrubs outside the long French window, and 
all the house was hushed in silence, save only 
the chirp of crickets on the kitchen hearth, I 
could hear their elfin voices across the broad 
stone passage that divided it from the dining- 
yoom, and Tib’s purring droned out-a dreamy 
bass to the shrill cricket chorus. 

Suddenly, but softly, Eliza opened the door 
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and said to some unseen person, ‘* Master is in 
his study. He can’t be disturbed just now. 
Will you please stay here a bit until I can tell 
Dr. Hewson as you’re come ?” 

The unscen person entered the room, Eliza 
left it and closed the door. I was much start- 
led. The apparition of a stranger at Mortlands 
was an unprecedented phenomenon within my 
remembrance, I remained sitting on my little 
stool, with my scraps of wool and the square of 
canvas crumpled up on my lap, and it was a 
second or so before I ventured to raise my eyes. 
When at length I did so, they encountered no- 
thing very terrible—merely a roundish head, 
dimly seen in the dusk, and by no means so 
high above my own as I had anticipated. My 
eyes fell again immediately, and lighted on a 
pair of clumsy high-lows, whereof the toe of 
one was uneasily hiding against the heel of the 
other. 


ee 


CHAPTER IT. 


Tue owner of the high-lows stood for half a 
minute withont moving, further than to kick 
one foot against the other, as Ihave said. Then 
he advanced from the door toward the fire and 
sat down, But he took a chairthat was out of 
the range of the fire-light, and was, besides, so 
fay from the window as to receive no glimmer 
from thence, so that he was immediately swal- 
lowed up in a black gulf of shadow. 

J.observed Tib blink greenly toward the cor- 
ner where he of the high-lows sat, and I envied 
Tib’s power of vision, for I firmly believed that 
cats could see even in the most palpable dark- 
ness, and I took it for granted that the black 
shadow was to Tib transparent as a crystal 
screen. 

Idid not know what todo. I felt that I was 
not behaving with the ease and &@ plomb which, 
according to Dodd, might be expected from my 
years, and yet an invincible shyness bound me, 

At length, after a silence which seemed to last 
an hour, I muttered, stanmmeringly, ‘‘ Would 
you like to come nearer the fire, please ?” 

“Yes, should,” was the immediate response, 
delivered in a clear voice, and with an accent 
that was strange to my ears. 

Encouraged by this prompt acquiescence, I 
ventured further: 

“Would you like to have the other stool and 
sit in front of the fire?’ AsI spoke the stran- 
ger emerged from his obscurity, and I saw by 
the fitful light from the hearth—it was now al- 
most dark outside—a little boy with light au- 
burn hair and blue eyes, and a singularly grave 
and candid expression of face. When I ob- 
served his gloveless hands, red and purple with 
the cold, I did not wonder that he should be 
willing to approach the fire. : 

He drew up the stool I had pointed out be- 
side mine, and sat down, stretching his legs 
out straight before him. They were not very 
long legs, and did not stretch far; but they 
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were stout and sturdy, as was the boy’s whole 
build. , 

“How cold you are, ain’t you?” I said, em- 
boldened by finding a person apparently still 
more silent and awkward than myself, 

He nodded, and answered briefly, ‘‘ Pretty 
well.’ Something in the look that accompa- 
nied the words—a half smile, a little frank lift- 
ing of the brows—made me all at once sure that 
this could be no other than ‘ Steenie’s” son. 

‘¢Yon’re Donald, ain’t you?” I said, forget- 
ting to be shy in my eagerness, and looking 
straight at him with all my eyes. 

“Yes; I’m Donald Ayrlie.” 

He kept rubbing his hands, or clapping them 
together, and tapped with onc thick boot against 
the floor, as though he were keeping time to a 
tune. 

“‘T know about your father, and Abel, and 
the fight with Jackson. Grandfather told me. 
Grandfather was Abel. Did you know?” 

‘¢ Who is your grandfather?” demanded Don- 
ald, looking at me very solemnly. 

‘Why, Dr. Hewson! He was very fond of 
Steenie. SoamTJI. [ like Steenie for saving 
the dog, don’t you ?” 

It appeared on investigation that Donald was 
unaequainted with the story of the great fight 
between Hewson and Jackson, and the cause 
of that terrific combat. He merely knew in a 
general way that his father and my grandfather 
had been school-fellows. But he had not seen 
his father for a long time (“‘ Not since I was 
quite a little fellow, several years ago,” he ob- 
served, with gravity), and he was of opinion 
that when he left India he was too much of a 
baby to be talked to on such important topics. 

“¢T’m seven years old,” said I. ‘* Turned 
seven!” 

“¢Oh,” answered Donald, “I was seven al- 
most four years ago!” 

While I was taxing my powers of calculation 
to ascertain the present age of this enviable per- 
son, who had been seven almost four years ago, 
he added, ‘‘I shall be eleven in two fnonths.” 

We both sat silent for a time after this, look- 
ing into the fire. At length I resumed the con- 
yersation in the form of a catechism; which, in- 
deed, was the form my conversation was apt to 
take. 

“Did grandfather know that you were com- 
ing to-night ?” 

‘<I suppose not. The maid said I wasn’t ex- 
pected yet. Old Crowe said he should write in 
time, but I suppose he didn’t.” 

“Who is old Crowe?” 

“ Our writing-master.” 

“Do you like him?” 

‘No; Ishould think not!” The answer was 
given in such a tone as made me feel that my 
question had involved an absurdity. Still I 
could not refrain asking, timidly, ‘‘ Doesn’t 
any body like him ?” 

** Oh, I don’t know,” replied Donald, musing- 
ly. It was evidently a new idea to him that 
any body should be expeeted to like old Crowe. 


“Don’t his relations like him ?” 

“Perhaps they may. J shouldn’t like him 
if he was my relation, that’s all!” 

I meditated on these words for some time, 
and at last resolved to pursue the matter fur- 
ther. JI wished Donald to like me, and J] 
thought that if he could be got to state his 
grounds of objection to old Crowe, I might 
obtain 4 criterion whereby to judge what was 
likely to win his (Donald’s) approbation; so I 
put yet another question: ‘‘ JV Ay shouldn’t you 
like him if he was your relation ?” 

‘Qld Crowe! Why he drops his h’s! And 
he’s so beastly greedy! Why he has turtle- 
sonp every day at the pastry-cook’s; and his 
wife and all of them have to eat scrag of mut- 
tou! I shouldn’t think you’d like that your- 
self!” exclaimed Donald, in a tone of indig- 
nant remonstrance. 

I hastened to assure him that I should not 
like that myself; and that I considered it very 
naughty and shocking to be greedy. I further 
reflected with secret satisfaction that IJ had 
been taught to pronounce my h’s. But I did 
not mention this fact. 

Presently I resumed my catechism. 

““Who brought you here?” 

‘*Nobody. J came by myself.” 

**Did—you—walk?” I demanded, hesita- 
tingly. 

“Walk!” echoed Donald. And the scorn 
in his voiee made the hot blood suffuse my face 
until my very ears tingled. ‘‘ Why, what a 
little silly you must be to suppose I could walk 
from one end of England to the other!” 

‘Oh! I didn’t know.” 

“Did you never learn geography?” 

I was forced, with unspeakable humiliation, 
to confess that I had not yet tackled that sci- 
ence. But I asserted (I fear quite ground- 
lessly) that I was going to begin immediately. 

‘¢ Well, J don't know much geography,” was 
Donald’s utterly unexpected reply. ‘‘ We do 
Latin mostly. And a jolly lot of it too, I can 
tell you! You wouldn’t be able to do a quar- 
ter of it.” 

I suggested that I thought I eould learn Lat- 
in if I tried. 

“Oh no, you eouldn’t,” returned Donald, 
decisively. ‘‘Girls never learn Latingy Be- 
sides, you're too small. Hullo! What aqueer- 
looking eat! Why, he hasn’t got a tail! 
What a lark!” 

Donald leaned across me to stroke Tib, who 
had arisen, and was stretching himself on the 
hearth-rng, thereby eonspicuously exhibiting 
his lack of tail. 

My self-consequence had been a good 
deal ruffled by Donald’s cavalier speech about 
the Latin, The aceusation of smallness, too, 
seemed to me injurious. I therefore seized 
on the present opportunity to retort; and an- 
swered, with dignity, ‘*‘ Why, he’s a Manx cat. 
Manx is in the Isle of Man. And Manx cats 


never have tails. I wonder you didn’t know 
that!” 
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‘No! Haven't they, though? None of ’em 
got any tails? Are you sure? Have you ever 
been at Manx, in the Isle of Man ?” 

Donald was so simply good-humored, so will- 
ing to be as surprised as I would have had him, 
so far from resenting, or even perceiving, my 
little bit of a sneer, that I instantly put myself 
at the bar of conscience (to me, that has never 
been an indulgent tribunal. I have usually 
found my judgment of myself far sterner than 
the judgment of others upon me; but, alas, I 
believe, far juster also!), and became quite pen- 
itent. I hoisted up Tib in my arms, and set 
him on Donald’s knees, as a peace-offering, ad- 
vising him, at the same time, to stroke Tib, 
and feel how soft his coat was; and declaring 
that I dared to say Tib would make great 
friends with hini very soon. 

At this moment grandfather opened the door, 
and stood there for a second, looking at our | 
two childish heads bending down close together 
in the shine of the fire. 

Donald scrambled to his feet as soon as he 
became aware of grandfather’s presence in the 
room, and the latter advanced and took the 
boy’s hand kindly in his. His other hand he 
laid on Donald’s head, and turned his face so 
as to see it as well as the gloom would allow. 

**Hullo, Master Donald!” said grandfather, 
smiling with his mouth, but fixing grave, search- 
ing eyes on the blue eyes raised to meet his. 
“So you've stolen a march upon us! I did 
not expect you until Wednesday.” 

“TJ hope it ain’t inconvenient, Sir,” began 
Donald, blushing. 

‘*Not a bit, boy; not a bit! Glad to see 
you. H’m! you're like your father. You 
couldn’t be like a better man. Poor little 
Steenie! How the old times come back! 


But | 
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| recital of all that I had said to Donald, and all 
| that Donald had said to me, which lasted until 
| Mrs. Abram came in, simultaneously with the 
tea-tray. 

I did not then notice itas any thing remark- 
able; but I observe retrospectively that Mrs, 
Abram was never intrusted with any house- 
hold duties; that she was never expected to 
take any share in the domestic administration ; 
and that she never seemed to wish to do so. 
She, indeed, demanded little personal atten- 
tion; but she contributed nothing in the way 
of labor or arrangement to the government of 
the house. In this department Keturah held 
undivided sway. 

I gathered a general notion from what grand- 
father and Mrs. Abram said to each other that 
Donald had come a long way by the coach, and 
that he was at a great public school in a south- 
ern county. I remember Mrs. Abram mur- 
muring, in her huskiest tones, ‘Did the poor 
child come by himself all that way, Dr. Hew- 
son?” and grandfather’s replying, ‘‘By him- 
self? Ofcourse he did! He didn’t require a 
nurse-maid to take care of him, Judith.” 

Then Donald came down, with his face shin- 
ing very much, and his hair all sprinkled with 
drops of water. Cold meat and some beer 
were brought up for him, and Keturah sent in 
a dish of mashed potatoes deliciously crisped 
and brown on the top, and afterward several re- 
lays of hot tea-cakes, for which she was famous, 

Donald ate and drank with true, healthy, 
school-boy appetite, Mrs. Abram was aghast 
at the quantity of food that disappeared within 
his unwearied young jaws. But grandfather 
looked on with glistening eyes. I had my lit- 
tle cup of tea—a pale brown liquid, more than 
three parts milk—and some of the nice hot 


you're a giant to what he was when I first knew 
him. You’re older,eh? Almosteleven? Aha! 
The years spin along ‘swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle.’ Men found ¢haé out in the ancientest 
days. Good face!” 

Grandfather uttered the last words half 
aloud, in a fashion he had sometimes of solilo- 
quizing audibly. And as he spoke them, he 
relinquished his hold of Donald, and pushed 
him gently from him. 

Then, as one who reads aloud closes a chap- 
ter with lowered voice, and begins a fresh one 
in a correspondingly fresh key, grandfather re- 
sumed in a quite different, and much londer 
tone, ‘‘ Now, before I ask you a word about 
your journey, or any thing else, go up stairs 
and wash your hands and face, and brush your 
hair, for tea. You must be hungry. They're 
getting something ready for you. Here’s Hli- 
za. Show Master Ayrlie to his room, Eliza, 
Give him some soap and water. Eliza will 
look after you. She’s a very good, kind young 
woman; a trifle deaf; so that if she don’t an- 
swer yon directly, you mustn’t think her sulky, | 
Be off!” 

The instant Donald had disappeared I sprung 
upon grandfather's knee, and plunged into a 


cake. But I looked longingly at the mashed 
potatoes, and was only restrained from asking 
for some of them by the fear lest Donald should 
think me greedy, like old Crowe. 

After tea grandfather took his usual place at 
| the fireside; Mrs. Abram sat opposite to him, 
on a specially uncomfortable chair she had se- 
lected for her own use, and began to knit some- 
thing made of fleecy wool. Iclimbed on grand- 
father’s knee, and Donald was bidden to draw 
his chair up before the fire. 

“Now, Donald Ayrlie,” said grandfather, 
‘“‘have you been duly presented and introduced 
to this young person? Miss Anne Furness, of 
Water-Hardly Manor, commonly called little 
Naney—” 

“Not commonly, grandfather,” I whispered. 
‘Only by you.” 

‘“* Uncommonly called little Nancy,” pursued 
grandfather; whereat I felt abashed. 

“Have you made friends with each other, 
you two ?” 

‘*Yes, Sir,” said Donald. 

“That's right. I want you to be good 


friends. You are the only two young things in 
the house, All the rest of us are very, very 
ancient.” 
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“Is Tib old, Sir?” asked Donald, simply. 

‘“'Tib is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf,” 
replied grandfather. 

‘What is that, grandfather?” I asked. 

“That is a way of saying that he is getting 
old; just as the leaves turn dry and yellow 
whien they are near dropping from’ the tree.” 

*¢ But the leaves grow again, don’t they ?” 

‘¢ Ay, ay, little Nancy. The leaves grow 
again. But when poor Tib disappears from 
among us his place will know him no more. 
There will be other Tibs, perhaps; Tib’s kit- 
tens.” 

“That’s not the same! I like this Tib. I 
don’t care for the other Tibs.” 

‘Little Nancy!” muttered grandfather, mus- 
ingly, while he laid a soft, lingering touch on 
my head. ‘‘Little, tender-hearted Nancy! 
Why, the tears are in her eyes! Oh, cheer up, 
little Nancy! What are you crying for?” 

“JT don’t want Tib to die.” 

‘Now look here, little Nancy; you are ery- 
ing alittle bit because you are fond of Tib, and 
a great bit because you have been excited and 
tired, and because it’s getting near bedtime.” 

“No, I don’t!” sobbed J, replying to an ac- 
cusation understood, though not expressed ; ‘I 
don’t feel a bit sleepy, indeed, grandfather.” 

“You don’t know that you do. But grand- 
father is wiser than little Nancy—which isn’t 
saying much; is it, Donald?” 

Donald had been looking on at this scene in 
mute surprise, I doubt not. He was sorry to 
see me shed tears, but could scarcely be called 
sympathetic, inasmuch as he was totally unable 
to imagine my state of high-strung nervousness. 
When grandfather appealed to him he got up, 
and lifting the cat very gently in his arms, 
brought it to me and made me strokeit. ‘‘ Look 
here,” he said. ‘‘Tib’s all right. He’s qnite 
jolly, you see, isn’t he? And he doesn’t know 
he must die some day, so it don’t matter to 
him,” 

“Well said, Donald,” cried grandfather, 
clapping him on the shoulder. _‘‘You’re not 
morbid, at all events.” 

“What's morbid?” I asked, trying to wipe 
off my tears with a corner of the inaccessible 
pocket-handkerchief. 

**T think little Nancy must wait to have that 
explained until she is big Nancy. Meanwhile 
Nancy is not too little to attend to this: it is 
very nice to love Tib, and be kind to him; but 
it is still nicer to understand that crying because 
he must die does him no good, and annoys 
people who have more sense than poor Tib, 
and whom you ought to love a little too.” 

Among my other deep debts to my grand- 
father, I believe that it is to him I owe that I 
have not grown up a prey to an exaggerated 
sensibility. At home this trait was cither langh- 
ed at or praised to the skics. Only at Mort- 
lands was I taught, by precept and example, 
how much nobler is self-command than the 
weak indulgence of every passing emotion. We 


all easily grow proud of our faults; and I fear 
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I was peculiarly liable to have done so. But 
grandfather never shrank from telling me plain 
truths, and inflexibly enforcing lis own will 
whenever it chanced to come into collision with 
mine. 

I sat in silence, broken only by an occasional 
sniff, stroking Tib, and nestling against grand- 
father’s breast, as he talked to Donald about 
his school life, and made many inquiries as to 
his lessons, 

I did not understand a great deal that they 
were saying, but I perceived that grandfather 
was satisfied with Donald’s answers. Gradual- 
ly the sound of their voices sank into a confused 
buzz, and anon they became preternaturally loud 
and distinct, and Donald’s barley-sugar-eolored 
hair glittered and expanded into a kind of au- 
réole of undefined outline. In a word, I was 
growing desperately sleepy; but the last thing 
J remember saying, while J was in the dining- 
room, was, ‘*Oh no, indeed, I don’t want to go 
to bed one bit, grandfather !” 

Then I was dimly conscious of being carried 
up stairs, and of the ticking of a watch close at 
my ear—which proves that it must have been 
grandfather who carried me—and of being laid 
gently on my little white bed, where Eliza un- 
dressed me. The rest is silence. 


——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat week at Mortlands passed away very 
quickly. J did the honors of the garden to 
Donald, and showed him all my favorite nooks, 
and timidly revealed to him a few of the le- 
gends my fancy had attached to them. But I 
did not find him so much interested in these lat- 
ter as could have wished. He rather hurt my 
feelings at first, by observing that the story of 
the White Cat was nonsense, and couldn’t be 
true; and further, that for his part he was rather 
glad it wasn’t true—for what a bother it would 
be for a fellow to have a lot of hands messing 
about him like that prince had in the white 
cat's palace, and to be dressed and undressed 
like a baby! And as for the rabbit-hunt they 
went to,-why what was it to tiger-hunting in 
India? or buffalo-hunting on the prairies of 
America? That was the kind of sport for him! 
And when he grew up he intended to travel and 
see countries and wonderful things—real won- 
derful things, not make-believe nonsense like 
fairy stories. 

But Donald also was able to make-believe on 
oceasion. He turned the old rustic garden-seat 
into the deck of the Hrebus, and, enveloped in 


‘one of Keturah’s ironing-blankets, and accom- 


panied by one faithful follower (myself, with my 
knitted woolen jacket tied round my neck by 
the sleeves, and with Mrs. Abram’s muff on my 
head), we sallied forth across the trackless 
wastes of snow and blocks of ice—represented 
by a lettuce-bed and a so-called ‘‘ grotto,” 
meaning merely a heap of stones and shells 
overgrown with moss—to discover the North 
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Pole. We did discover it, as far as I remem- 
ber; and if I am not mistaken, we stuck a twig 
into the ground to mark the spot, so that we 
might find the North Pole again without diffi- 
culty, and then hastened back to the ship to in- 
form our braye mess-mates of the triumphant 
success of our expedition. 

Another time Tib was made to do duty for a 
tiger of the jungle (I recollect that his peculiar 
conformation was accounted for by his having 
lost his tail in a trap set by the native hunters !), 
while Donald took aim at him with grandfa- 
ther’s walking-stick from an ambush of goose- 
berry bushes. 

To me the North Pole and a jungle full of 
tigers were as replete with elements of the mar- 
velous as the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” or the ‘*Child’s 
Own Book ;” and when I found that Donald’s 
realism merely meant substituting one wonder 
for another, I was pevfectly content, and enter- 
ed into it all with the happy versatility of child- 
hood. 

But our great play was Robinson Crusoe. 
Donald implicitly believed in the truth of ey- 
ery detail of that immortal fiction. And as, 
moreover, it presented the almost unique ad- 
vantage of a dramatis persone (at least through- 
out the only part of the story that we concern- 
ed ourselves with) which numerically fitted our 
corps, there was an additional reason for per- 
forming it frequently. 

Many an hour have we spent strengthening 
the fortifications around the cave, digging in- 
trenchments, and ‘getting things neat and 
handsome about us” in the interior of the 
dwelling. Many a time, in my character of 
man Friday, have I spluttered and made faces 
over food cooked with salt, and smiled and 
nodded energetically to express approval of 
victuals dressed without that condiment. (Our 
fare, when it left Keturah’s hands, was mostly 
bread and treacle, or it might be a slice of 
seed-cake; but by the time it reached our 
desblate island, behind the big elder busbes at 
the bottom of the garden, it was sure to have 
turned into goat’s flesh, turtles’ eggs, or wood- 
pigeon.) Many a time has Havilah, grandfa- 
ther’s ‘odd man,” whom I have before alluded 
to, been assailed with a brisk volley of musketry 
from a rolling-firc and the walking-stick, which 
had already done execution on the tiger of the 
jungle, and compelled, blood-thirsty cannibal 
that he was, to take to his canoc, and disappear 
across the ocean into the distant brew-house. 

‘Many a time,” I bave said, and yet all 
these things happened within a week! But 
days were long then, and full of incidents. 
Tedium was unknown, as was that mournful 
kind of experience which teaches that to-mor- 
row must be sad because it will be analogous 
to to-day. 

It may be remembered that Eliza had spoken 


Eliza’s friend was called Kitchen, We chil- 
dren thought this a very odd name, but we re- 
frained from saying so, for fear of hurting Eli- 
za’s feelings, 

Mr. Kitchen lived in a tiny house in a re- 
mote, silent strect called Burton’s Gardens. 
All streets in Horsingham were more or less 
silent, except at ‘‘race time,” when the whole 
town moved and babbled like a stream sudden- 
ly set free from frost; but Burton’s Gardens 
was perhaps the dullest and least-frequented 
spot in Horsingham. On our way thither Eliza 
gave us a long account of the Kitchens, from 
which it appeared that Mv. Kitchen was a wid- 
ower, with one son and one daugliter; that he 
was by trade a coach-maker, and had been fore- 
man many years in his father-in-law’s shop ; 
that his father-in-law, Mr. Green, had saved a 
great deal of money; that the said Mr. Green 
was rather ‘‘neav,” but very stvict in his moral 
views; that Mr. Kitchen’s son was apprenticed 
to his father’s and grandfather’s business, while 
his daughter kept house; and that Mr. Green was 
confidently expected to bequeath his wealth to 
his grandchildren, Matthew and Alice Kitchen. 

‘** So you sec, Miss Anne,” said Eliza, follow- 
ing out a sequence of ideas with which I was 
not then so familiar as I have since become, 
‘¢the Kitchens are most respectable.” 

I should not deem it neccessary to commem- 
orate this tea-drinking but for the fact of its 
being the occasion of introducing me to people 
who weve afterward closely connected - with 
some of the chief incidents of my life. My re- 
membrance of the evening has doubtless been 
greatly assisted by my subsequent knowledge 
of the people at whose house I passed it, 

There was a strip of garden inclosed within 
green palings in front of the house—a garden 
so small as only to contain one flower-bed, of 
about the size and shape of the apple-pies Ke- 
turah gave us at dinner. A white chrysanthe- 
muin occupied this bed, which was bordered 
with London pride, and surrounded by a path 
not much broadcr than my sash, strewn in a 
geometrical pattern with various colored gravel. 
I remember that Donald and I admired this 
vastly. 

We were received very kindly. The Kitch- 
ens werc not at all gloomy, as J had expected. 
They laughed and talked and ate with great 
apparent enjoyment. I thonght this rather 
strange, for the two or three books on a side- 
table that I peeped into (J could never see a 
book without longing to open it) appeared to 
contain matter of a very depressing and awfal 
description; and I had heard Eliza say that the 
preacher at the chapel they attended was 
“enough to make your blood run cold” some- 
times, 

The whole was, as I have said, tiny ; and the 
parlor we took tea in seemed scarcely big enough 


to me before Donald’s arrival of a contemplated | at first sight to hold us all; but we found room 


tea-drinking. She obtained leave for ‘‘ Master | enough aftcr a while. 


There was a great old- 


Ayrlie” to join the party, and we all three went | fashioned escritoire opposite to the window, 


to her friend’s house one afternoon. 


made of shining black wood. In the centre of 
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it was a flap covered with green baize, that 
turned down so as to form a writing-desk ; and 
on this flap were disposed a huge Bible, an il- 
lustrated edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and a white china elephant with a gilt trunk, 
and a gilt turret on his back, which turret was 
an ingenious contrivance for holding ink; and 
there was a steel pen stuck into a hole in the 
turret, and I noticed that the steel pen ap- 
peared to be the only article in the room that 
did not look bright and clean. It was very 
rusty and dirty, and the wooden holder was 
thick with old ink-stains. I supposed that 
when Mr. Kitchen wanted to write a letter he 
took a better pen from some one of the many 
drawers in the escritoire ; but on confiding this 
supposition to Donald, he answered that very 
likely Mr. Kitchen never did write letters. 

Alice Kitchen, Donald and I decided, was a 
very pretty girl. She had row upon row of 
stiff light brown curls all round her head, and 
a fair skin, and she wore a blue bead necklace. 
Mr. Kitchen was an elderly man, who did not 
impress me particularly. He seemed rather 
fond of making jokes, most of which I did not 
understand, and he ate an enormous quantity 
of buttcr-cakes, saying, every now and then, 
** Alice, my daughter, go and sce if the little 
maiden can not find yet another batch of but- 
ter-cakes in the oven. Let us enjoy the merci- 
ful gifts of the Lord. Let us not receive them 
with a thankless heart.” 

Donald and I very much approved of this 
doctrine, and devonred so much pastry as makes 
me bilious even to think of nowadays, though 
I do not remember that any evil consequences 
followed it then. 

Both Mr. Kitchen and Alice appeared de- 
lighted at the quantity we ate, and kept hospi- 
tably pressing us to take more. This, I reflect- 
ed, was very different from Mrs. Abram, who 
had a fixed idea that we should infallibly over- 
eat ourselves at every meal. I have thought 
since that she possibly attributed this to the in- 
nate depravity of our unregenerate natures. I 
suppose that she herself must have suffered fre- 
quently from indigestion, for I remember that 
she used to “quack” herself, as grandfather 
called it, in secret. And I have seen him ruth- 
lessly confiscate many a little round pasteboard 
box, wherever he laid hands onit. As for my- 
self, I belicve no child of the contemporary 
generation was physicked less. Grandfather 
had as mortal an aversion to dosing folks “‘ as 
though medicine were poison,” as Mrs. Abram 
plaintively observed ; ‘‘and he’s a doctor too!” 

We had half done tea before Matthew Kitch- 
en came in. He had been detained at the shop 
by stress of work. 

“That is,” explained Mr. Kitchen, ‘he 
hadn’t ought to have been expected to stay 
over-hours, but his grandfather thinks no end 
of Mat, and has a fancy that so long as he’s 
there things goes right. And Mat nat’rally 
don’t like to put his grandfather ont.” 

I took a strong and instant dislike to this 


young man. He was clumsily and awkwardly 
made, and moved in a loose-jointed fashion. 
Hc had red cheeks and black eyes, a shapeless 


snub nose, and coarse, pouting lips of unspeak- © 


able sullenness, surmounted by a black down of 
incipient mustache. 

iis father and sister seemed anxious to pro- 
pitiate him, I thought; for they made room for 
him eagerly, and Alice put fresh tea into the 
pot, and sent into the kitchen for hot cakes, 
earnestly assuring Matthew that they had been 
put aside specially for him. He said grace in 
a growling bass voice, and afterward a hush 
seemed to fall upon us all. Even the butter- 
cakes seemed to have lost their savor; but that 
may have been because we had already eaten 
so many. 

The only incident of that evening worth re- 
cording is a sudden blaze of defiance elicited 
from Donald by Mat Kitchen. The word 
“blaze,” perhaps, is too unsteady and fleeting 
to describe Donald’s condition. It was rather 
aglow. It happened thus: Mr. Kitchen had 
been telling me (in an elaborately easy style, 
as of one painfully stooping to my childish 
level) how Dr. Hewson, my grandfather, had 
attended his (Kitchen’s) late wife in her last 
illness; and how, although it was impossible 
to save her life, grandfather’s care and skill 
alleviated her sufferings. I listened with much 
interest, and thought it kind and pleasant of 
Mr. Kitchen to speak so well of grandfather, 
when Mat Gvhom, in my subsequent knowl- 
edge of him, I discovered to be constitutionally 
averse to hear other people praised) interposed 
gruffly with the remark that the skill of the 
godless profiteth nothing. 

‘¢ Grandfather isn’t godless!” cried I, flushed 
and trembling in a moment. 

‘“No, deary, no,” said Alice, soothingly. 
“‘Don’t ye mind. Matthew is very zealous in 
testifying. But he don’t mean it, deary.” 

But this equivocal praise did not suit Mat- 
thew’s temper. 2 

‘*Yes, I do mean it!” he said, apparently 
beginning to enjoy himself more than he had 
hitherto done throughout the evening, and let~ 
ting his pouting mouth ‘relax into something 
likeasmile. ‘I ain’t a-going to be a respecter 
of persons. It won’t pay to fly in the face of 
Providence for the sake of worldly men or 
worldly matters.” 

‘¢Well, well, my lad,” said Mr. Kitchen, 
rather uneasily. ‘* Thou’st testified ; now hold 
thy peace. We all think well of Dr. Hewson’s 
skill in the healing art, and of his kindness 
in a carnal and unregenerate sense. That’s 
enough,” 

‘‘Nay, father,” persisted Matthew, dogged- 
ly, shaking his head and shooting a vicious 
side-glance from his bright black eyes, like a 
horse that has got the bit between his teeth, 
and fully understands all that that implies; 
“nay, that is not enough. When is Dr. Hew- 
son seen among the congregations of the godly? 
What is his religion ?” 
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“That's no business of yours!” cried Donald, 
stoutly. He rose to his feet and faced Mat- 
thew, who, however, feigned not to notice him. 

‘¢Ts he not as one of the vain physicians—as 
those who hold by worldly science, which is 
foolishness, and neglect heavenly things, which 
only are wisdom?” 

“You come along, Anne!” said Donald, 
seizing his cap and taking me by the hand. 
‘*T sha’n’t stop here to hear your grandfather 
abused. Come along out this minute!” 

He had got hold of my little cloak by this 
time, and was trying to huddle me into it, with 
the hood trailing on the ground, and the hem 
round my shoulders. I was crying. Eliza, 
confused by ber deafness, looked thoroughly 
bewildered; and Alice was vainly trying to 
make peace, but only succeeding in adding to 
the tumult. 

No persuasion could move Donald to remain. 
He was quite inflexible, and insisted so mas- 
terfully on Eliza’s dressing me and bringing 
me away, that we were absolutely on the point 
of leaving the house, when Mr. Kitchen said: 

“Young Sir, you are under my roof, and 
have partaken of my humble hospitality. I do 
not think this a becoming manner of taking 
your leave.” 

Donald faced round in a moment. 

<‘T don’t mean to behave badly to you, Sir,” 
he said; ‘‘but what does your son pitch into 
Dr. Hewson for? Dy. Hewson is a gentle- 
man; and J think your son is very ignorant 
when he talks about science being ‘ foolishness,’ 
and things like that. I’m very much obliged 
to you and Alice for the butter-cakes,” added 
poor Donald, with a touch of bathos, “but I 
sha’n’t stay here to hear things said against Dr. 
Hewson all the same. And you wouldn’t like 
to hear your friends spoken ill of yourself!” he 
exclaimed, turning full upon Matthew with a 
strength of earnest indignation in his childish 
face that I shall never forget. ‘And I call it 
mean and cowardly to speak ill of people be- 
hind their backs; especially people that have 
never done you any harm, but have been kind 
to you; and really good people wouldn’t do it. 
So all your talk is just cant, Mr, Matthew; and 
if I was big enough I’d thrash you,” 

With this final burst he marched out of the 
place, holding me by the hand, and followed 
by Eliza, who was a mere image of confusion 
and dismay. 

I do not remember that much was said to us 
afterward on the subject of our stormy exit from 
Mr. Kitchen’s house. Grandfather, I think, 
held a theory akin to that of the old lady who 
laid it down as a rule that children should be 
treated with a little wholesome neglect. At all 
events, he always avoided ‘“‘making a fuss” 
about any of our sayings and doings, either to 
praise or to blame. 

But I have a distinct recollection of hearing 
the matter debated by the female members of 
the household. Each took a different view. 
Eliza—who had the gentlest temper in the 
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world—mildly said that she thought Master 
Ayrlie had been a bit too hot; Matthew Kitch- 
en would testify, in season or out of season ; 
and, of course, it wasn’t like as if he’d said any 
thing against Dr. Hewson in a worldly spirit. 

‘““Y suppose you call it showing a heavenly 
spirit, for a young bellowing calf like Mat 
Kitchen to set himself up in judgment on a 
gentleman like master! And one as smoothed 
his own mother’s last moments, and attended 
her as though she’d ha’ been the foremost lady 
in the land, and took no fee because they was 
poor and in trouble at the time. I’ve no pa- 
tience!” exclaimed Keturah, indignantly. And 
when Eliza meekly replied that no doubt Mat- 
thew had been moved by a sense of duty, and 
that it must have been a painful trial to the 
natural man to speak as he had spoken, 
Keturah rejoined with withering contempt: 
“Don’t you believe a word on it! His nat’ral 
man’s the kind o’ creetur as hates to be grate- 
fol; that’s what it amounts to. It ain’t hard 
for fellows like Mat Kitchen to do their duty 
so long as they can make out as their duty is to 
pick all the hard words from the Bible and 
pitch ’em at folks’ heads! To see them kind 
o’ people ready to burst wi’ overbearingness, 
and calling it religion! Ugh! it fairly turns 
my stummick !” 

Mrs. Abram, as far as I was able to under- 
stand her utterances, attributed Matthew’s want 
of charity to the fact of his being a dissenter, 
She moaned a good deal, I remember, and 
seemed to think we were all—including grand- 
father—in a bad way. 

Soon after our-visit to the Kitehens the time 
of my parents’ absence from home came to an 
end, and I had to return to Water-Eardley. 
I left Mortlands with the hope of soon seeing 
some of its inmates again; for grandfather 
promised to bring Donald to see us, and he 
kept his word. 

T had a great deal to say to mother when I 
reached home. I found that she was aware of 
Donald’s arrival, and that she remembered hay- 
ing seen his father, Captain Ayrlie, when she 
was a little girl, and before he went to India. 

“7 think,” said I, one day, very gravely, 
‘¢that when I grow up I shall marry Donald.” 

“‘Oh, indeed!” said mother, laughing, and 
stroking my hair with both her hands. “ You 
have settled that, have you?” 

“Well, I told Donald that I thought I should 
}marry him.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said he thought he shouldn’t mind.” 

This speech was repeated that same after- 
noon to my father at dinner. He was im- 
mensely amused, and threw himself back in his 
chair to langh—a good deal to my confusion 
and perplexity. 

Of Donald’s visit to Water-Eardley I have 
retained no special remembrance. But I do 
, recollect that my father asked grandfather's 
| Jeave to take him (Donald) to the races, whith- 
er I also was to go for the first time, and that 
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grandfather peremptorily refused, and there was 


sharp discussion—almost a quarrel—about it, 


Also I remember that, befove going back to 
Mortlands, Donald confided to me that if my 
father would let that young black bull be turn- 
ed into the river-side meadow by himself, he 


thought he could lasso him as they do in South 
America. 

‘¢ For,” said he, argumentatively, ‘‘ you know 
it’s more skill than strength that does it.” 

But my father’s objections to the experiment 
proved insuperable, and Donald went away with- 
out having lassoed the black bull. 


———._—____ 


CHAPTER V. 


We went to the races—father, mother, and 
I—on the day on which the great cup was run 
for, That was a race famous throughout the 


length and breadth of the land; and the beau- 


tiful Horsingham course was crowded witl: peo- 
ple from far and near. 

I scarcely recognized it under its changed 
aspect. ‘The bright green turf, where I and 
Selina had gathered mushrooms many a morn- 
ing, was trampled and strewn with a squalid 
litter of orange-peel, and nuit-shells, and flut- 
tering, crumpled papers. Merciless feet—brute 
and hnman—crushed the light elastic harebell 
and the short-stemmed daisy. ‘There was a 
roar of voices in the air that ebbed and flowed 
like a tide—now londer, now lower. We were 
in an open carriage, in a good position to sce 
every thing that passed. Strange, grotesque 
figures came and went in motley garb. I was 
amused and excited, and at the same time a 
little frightened by the unwonted throng. I 
remember once that vague fevling of terror to 
which I was subject took possession of me as 
the panting horses dashed past us, followed by 
the terrible roar of voices that seemed to rush 
along in their wake, as flame rushes through 
stubble. 

I pressed up close to mother in silence, and 
turned my face away from the surging, shout- 
ing crowd. ‘Then there was a pause, and an- 
other rush and roar as the horses came back to 
the winning-post. And then they said that the 
race was over, and that the favorite had been 
beaten. 

Father had gone away before the great race 
began, and at its close he came back to the 
carriage, laughing and talking very excitedly, 
And he made Dodd pour out some Champagne, 
and told mother she ought to drink a glass to 
celebrate the decasion. And then he made me 
taste the foaming wine also, and said that he 
had been in luck. 

I remember—how well I remember !—that 
mother shook her head and told him that he 
had been nanghty, and that he had promised 
not to bet. And father turned quite red and 
angry in a moment, and asked how could she 
talk such nonsense? It could not be called 
betting; merely a few shillings, But it had 
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been a mere chance, the favorite not winning; 
and so he had won ten times what he had 
risked. And why hadn’t she the good-nature 
to be pleased at seeing him in good spirits, in- 
stead of croaking and preaching? 

This impressed me as much with surprise as 
pain. For I was happily unaccustomed to hear 
harsh words pass between my parents. ‘The 
crowd began to move away from the course. 
Our horses were put to, and we drove slowly 
away amidst the press of other vehicles. As 
we were departing, father said to me, giving me 
a kiss, ‘‘ Well, Anne, and how did you like the 
races ?” 

I answered that I liked it all very much, es- 
pecially the little boy with the blue frock on, 
and the long white stockings that had sparkling 
silver things all over them, and the dog who 
danced on his hind-legs when the organ played. 
But that I wished those men that rode on the 
pretty horses would not whip them so, for I was 
sure the poor horses ran as fast as ever they 
could; and, for my part, I thought it was cruel. 

But to this father made answer impatiently 
that I was a little goose, and that the horses 
liked the excitement of racing very much— 
which, however, I secretly doubted. 

The air and the wine, which I was quite un- 
used to, made me drowsy, and I fell fast asleep. 
I did not awake until we were driving in at the 
gate of Water-Eardley. I found myself ten- 
derly covered with a warm shawl and with a 
cushion under my head. As I opened my eyes, 
I saw father holding mother’s hand in his, and 
heard him say, ‘* My darling Lucy, what is the 
use of making promises? Can’t you trust me?” 

Donald’s arrival at Horsingham had been a 
great event in my life, and his departure left a 
blank for a long time. The prospect of his 
going away drove the races out of my mind. 
He was to return to Mortlands, but not until 
the midsummer holidays. Next summer! It 
seemed worlds away. You might almost as 
well have talked to me of next century, 

I well remember a parting scene that took 
place the night before Donald returned to school. 
I had been spending the day at Mortlands. We 
children had revisited our favorite spots in the 
garden, and I had received injunctions from 
Donald as to the administration of a good deal 
of his property in Robinson Crrsoe’s Island dur- 
ing his absence. Also I had promised to look 
after some guinea-pigs he had purchased. He 
had at first had some intention of carrying them 
to school in his pocket, but grandfather dissuad- 
ed him. So the guinea-pigs were left nnder 
Havilah’s charge, subject to my occasional su- 
pervision, I was not fond of the guinea-pigs. 
‘They had a peculiar mobility of nose which dis- 
tressed me, And my private opinion was that 
they were not really affectionate. But I prom- 
ised to be kind to them for Donald's sake, It 
had been a busy morning, and after dinner we 
all sat round the fire, gathered together for the 
first time that day. Grandfather and Mrs. 
Abram were iu their usual places. I was scat- 
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ed on my little stool with Tib on my knee; and 
Donald stood by grandfather's chair, Grand- 
father had one hand on the boy’s head, and was 
talking to him kindly and earnestly, As I 
looked up at the two it suddenly struck me that 
Donald, who seemed so tall and strong and 
wise to me, was but a little fellow beside grand- 
father after all. I began to ery at the image I 
had conjured up of Donald, friendless and un- 
protected, all those many miles away, among 
big, rough boys, who, perhaps, might even beat 
and ill-use him, as Jackson had beaten Steenie. 

Grandfather lifted me up from my stool on 
to his knee, and soothed and comforted me with 
great gentleness and patience; but my tears 
continued to flow, and my sobs went on cres- 
eendo. I was vexed at Donald’s apparent in- 
difference, and I had a vague notion that if I 
cried very much it would pain Donald, and 
punish him for not being so sorry to go as T 
was at his going. I was perfectly aware that 
this feeling was evil, and I afterward suffered 
severely from remorse, for my conscience, as I 
have said, was as inevitable and implacable as 
fate; nevertheless, I yielded to it, and contin- 
ued to utter ever-increasing sounds of lament- 
ation. 

**Come, Anne,” said Donald at length, much 
disconcerted by my convulsive grief. “T say, 
Anne, don’t cry any more. What’s the good? 
Come! Have a snap.” 

With that he drew forth and presented to me 
a species of confection popular in Hlorsingham. 
It was a treacly kind of cake, full of holes, like 
a very thin section of petrified sponge, and it 
was known as ‘gingerbread snap,” or, more 
briefly, as ‘‘snap.” 

Donald, in all good faith, held out a sticky 
snap, which had grown flaccid from a prolonged 
residence in his pocket. But far from accept- 
ing this singular panacea for woe, I clenched 
my little fist and struck him as hard a blow as 
T could with it—to his profound astonishment. 

‘* Little Nancy!” said grandfather, in a deep, 
eoncentrated voice, which had the instant effect 
of making me try to check my sobs—still them 
at once I could not. They had got beyond my 
control. ‘‘Little Nancy!” I trembled, con- 
science-stricken. 

“See now what all your affection is worth! 
You are sorry that Donald is going away, and 
that is natural. But you are also angry—an- 
gry that he too does not scream and sob and 
distress every one around him. And so, in 
your selfish desire to vex him, because you are 
vexed, you let yourself be ungrateful and vio- 
lent and foolishly ill-tempered. I could not 
haye believed this of my little Nancy.” 

I was so overwhelmed by the essential truth 
of this reproof, so confused at my childish mind 
being thus plainly read, so stricken to the heart 
by the thought that now Donald, seeing what 
manner of little girl I really was, would love 
me no longer, that I slid down from grand- 
father’s knee on to the hearth-rug, burying my 

ace in an agony of sorrow and mortification, 


the bitterness of which, while it lasted, I am 
inclined to believe has never been surpassed 
throughout my subsequent life. 

There was a silent pause that seemed to 
last for an hour, and that was only broken by 
Mrs, Abram inarticulately murmuring something 
about the Evil One—she habitually attributed 
all troubles to his direct and personal interfer- 
ence in the affairs of mankind—and by my sti- 
fled sobs. 

Then I felt Donald kneel down close by my 
side, and he whispered in my ear, ‘Come, 
Anne, I say, don’t cry any more; I shall eome 
back at midsummer, you know. And I don’t 
mind your hitting me; it didn’t hurt me a bit. 
Come!” 

**T d—didn’t wa—a—ant the snap. But I 
—I—T've been so naughty. You'll n—never, 
n—never love me any mo—o--ore !” 

“Oh yesI shall; allright. Come, don’t cry. 
Here, Anne, I say, do have a snap.” 

I accepted the snap on purely sentimental 
grounds, for I did not in the least want to eat 
it, and clasped it convulsively in one hand, 
while I tried to wipe my eyes on the inaccessi- 
ble pocket-handkerchief with the other. Heay- 
en knows my grief was genuine enough, and 
yet at that very moment I began to lick off a 
few tears that had trickled down at the corners 
of my mouth, and to speculate wonderingly on 
the phenomenon of their saltness. 

Of eourse I was finally kissed and forgiven; 
and I sat close beside Donald all the rest of 
the evening, holding his hand in mine. Once, 
in the fullness of my gratitude for reinstatement 
into his affections, I raised his broad sturdy 
little fingers to my lips, and kissed them hum- 
bly. And I recollect observing, as I did so, 
that they smelled of slate-pencil. 

He went away the next day on the top of 
the mail-coach, looking very small up there, 
I thought, beside the burly men in great-coats. 
And for a long time, or for a time that seemed 
long to me then, I missed him sorely. When 
the spring began to clothe the trees with green 
again, I began to talk of Donald’s return, and 
to look forward to it eagerly. Grandfather did 
not say much on the subject, but I knew very 
well that he, too, would be glad to see the boy 
again. He was a favorite with the whole house- 
hold at Mortlands. Keturah had treated him 
with unexampled indulgence. I remember 
that my sense of justice had many a time been 
outraged by the difference made between him 
and me in sundry matters of tearing and spoil- 
ing clothes, etc. I could see no such funda- 
mental diversity between a rent in Donald’s 
trowsers, and a splotch of ink or garden-mould 
on my pinafore, as made the one a pardona- 
ble peccadillo, and the other a serious lapse 
from virtue. But, although my reason rebelled 
against accepting the statement frequently made 
by Mrs. Abram—‘“ Donald is a boy, love; boys 
always tear their clothes; it’s in the nature of 
them”—as any satisfactory excuse for condon- 
ing his destructiveness (since it was clear that 
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it was equally in the nature of me to dirty 
my pinafore and crush my straw bonnet out 
of shape), I bore Donald no grudge for the 
preference shown to him. I loved him too 
well to be jcalons of the love that was given to 
him; though I think it likely that I might have 
been jealous of the love that he gave, had any 
competitor in his affections come in my way in 
those days. 

Be that as it may, every one liked Donald at 
Mortlands, and looked forward to his return. 
But there came asad disappointment. Grand- 
father read us a letter one morning from a cer- 
tain Colonel Fisher, who was a distant relative 
of Captain Ayrlie, saying that he had obtained 
leave from the boy’s father to take him to Scot- 
land for the holidays, and that he thought it 
might be advantageous to the boy to make 
friends among his own people.. A week or two 
afterward came a letter from Captain Ayrlie 
himself, written a long time previously, to the 
effect that his comrade and third cousin was 
returning home from India with his family, and 
would look after Donald, and receive him dur- 
ing the holidays. And Captain Ayrlie added 
that he hoped Colonel Fisher would reach En- 
gland in time to save grandfather the bore of 
having the boy in his house at all, as it must 
necessarily be a nuisance to so quiet a house- 
hold as Mortlands to have a noisy school-boy 
suddenly brought into their midst. And it was 
only his (Captain Ayrlie’s) reliance on grand- 
father’s old friendship that had ever embold- 
ened him to ask such a thing, in the difficulty 
of knowing to whom to intrust the boy. Great 
was the outcry when these disappointing mis- 
sives arrived. As for me, although in honest 
truth I believe that time had already begun to 
make Donald’s image fainter in my mind, I was 
in despair. It was my first great disappoint- 
ment. I wanted grandfather to write and de- 
mand Donald without delay. 

“Tut, little Nancy,” said grandfather, slow- 
ly. “Jt will be better for the boy to live a 
healthy boy life among his own kith and kin in 
Scotland than to come here. Yes; he would 
have found it drearier and duller as time went 
on. Unless, indeed— Dry your eyes, little 
Nancy; I am sorry, too,” 

Two events soon happened to occupy my at- 
tention. The first event was the birth of a lit- 
tle brother; the second, my consequent going 
to school. The simple lessons that mother was 
used to give me were all interrupted by baby’s 
arrival. Mother was not strong for a long time 
after his birth, and I was banished to my nurs- 
cry during the greater part of the day. All the 
happiness that home had ever afforded me was 
gained in my parents’ society. Debarred from 
that, Water-Eardley Manor was but an uncon- 
genial place to me. I could not be always at 
Mortlands; and, if I could have been, there 
were no means there of prosecuting my edu- 
cation; so it was settled that I should go to! 
school. 

There was a lady who kept a boarding-school | 
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in a fine old-fashioned house in Horsingham, 
on the outskirts of the town, and not very far 
from the race-course. I was to be what was 
called a weekly boarder, going home—or to my 
grandfather’s house, which was nearer—eyery 
Saturday, and returning to school on Monday 
morning. I looked forward to this change (as 
well as I can recall my feeling on the subject) 
with, on the whole, more pleasure than pain. 
But it was not without a sinking at the heart, 
and some bitter tears, that I said ‘‘ good-by” to 
mother, and gave a farewell kiss to my little 
baby-brother sleeping on her breast. 


eee 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE is no need, for the clear understand- 
ing of the rest of these pages, that I should de- 
scribe my school life at length. It was calm 
and monotonous. I can compare it to the 
course of the little streamlets that intersected 
some of the grass-lands on my father’s farm. 
The natural channel was banked up, and guid~ 
ed without being distorted altogether from its 
original direction. Little ripples sometimes 
ruffled it; deeper pools lay brown and silent 
beneath its banks; blue forget-me-nots made 
the eye glad with their beauty here and there; 
there were reaches of weedless grass, grecn and 
smooth ; and again there were tangles of hem- 
lock, and spear-like clusters of pithy rushes. 
Slowly the little streamlet slid onward with a 
steady, secure current, until it joined the wider 
river, and must thenceforth flow through calm 
aud storm unguided to the sea. 

The greater part of my life during eight years 
was spent at school. Our governess, Mrs. 
Lane, was a widowed gentlewoman ; tall, slen- 
der, stately, with a soft voice and a stern eye. 
To her the school was the world. Had she 
been the matron of a jail, or head-nurse in a 
hospital, I am inclined to believe that the uni- 
yerse would speedily have presented itself to 
her mind as all jail or all hospital. She had a 
passion for systematizing such as I have met 
with in no other Englishwoman. Her rules 
were inflexible, because they were the strictly 
logical result of her principles. Given the prem- 
ise, Mrs. Lane’s deductions must infallibly fol- 
low. Her intellect, though shallow, was very 
clear, She always reminded me of a fine frosty 
day: cloudless, pale sky, bright sunshine (de- 
lightful to look upon, impossible to bask in), 
and a little sharp nip pervading the serene at- 
mosphere. Fortunately it was among Mrs. 
Lane’s principles that ample and generous 
nourishment was necessary for young growing 
creaturcs, We were well fed and well lodged. 

How well I remember Mrs. Abram (who, 
poor soul! had once been nearly starved to 
death at school herself) expressing the great- 
est solicitude about my diet, and making a sug- 
gestion, unknown to grandfather, that I should 
be provided with a tin case of captain’s biscuits 
to stave off the pangs of hunger, should I find 
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myself reduced to a low ebb. I very much 
approved this scheme, and was eager to adopt 
it, with one trifling alteration, namely, that the 
tin case should contain, not captain’s biscuits, 
but “snaps” and macaroons. But Mrs. Abram 
would not hear of either; partly because maca- 
roons and snaps were bilious, as she said; but 
also, as I was secretly convinced, because they 
were nice! However, I had not been many 
weeks at school before it became obyvions to all 
who looked on me that no such provision as 
Mrs. Abram had contemplated could be necd- 
ful. I have mentioned that my health was deli- 
cate when I was a young child. But I grew 
stronger year by year, aud I have been through- 
out my adult life a singularly healthy woman. 

The few events that marked the course of 
those eight years which I have said I spent 
chiefly at school may be briefly presented before 
the little banked-in rivulet leaves its straight, 
safe channels for the wider flood. 

Selina, my nurse-maid, got married, and who 
should her bridegroom be but Donald’s old en- 
emy, Mat Kitchen! I felt there was somehow 
a suitability in the match, although I was 
vagucly sorry for Selina, too. It had been 
brought about in this wise: My father had 
bought a pretty little pony-phaeton as a present 
for mother, out of his winnings on the day of 
the great race which I was taken to see. Some 
accidental injury having been done to this vchi- 
cle, Mat Kitchen was sent out to Water-Hardley 


by his grandfather, Mr. Green, the coach-build- | 


er, to see what repairs were necessary toit. On 
this occasion, and on several subsequent occa- 
sions, he saw Selina, and was attracted by her. 
Mat was by this time receiving good wages, 
being, I believe, skilled in his trade. 
too, he had the prospect of an inheritance from 
his grandfather, and was considered altogether 
an eligible match. 

“‘T was vexed with your father for buying 
me that phaeton,” said mother once, thought- 
fully. “I said I was sure that money got by 
betting would bring no blessing with it. But 
it has brought good luck to Selina, at all events. 
It has got her a husband.” 

Such amount of good luck as was involved 
in marrying Mat Kitchen certainly did fall to 
Selina’s share. My parents helped to furnish 
her little house for her. I was taken to see it 


. before the wedding; and there I saw the bride- 


groom-elect, looking, as I thought, more sullen 
than ever. Hehad shaved his dark upper lip, 
and wore a fringe of black whiskers. He eyed 
the furniture in a glum manner, and let fall no 
syllable of gratitude or gratification for the 
presents Selina had received. I could not help 
fancying—probably erroneously—that he kept 
remembering the evening when Donald and I 
had taken tea at his father’s house, and secretly 
enjoying the recollection of having made him- 
self so unpleasant. But he called me “‘little 
miss,” and was not uncivil.. Alice Kitchen was 
there too. She begged me to go and see her 
and her father some day, when Mat should be 
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| wine. 


matried. I did go one afternoon on my way 

| from school to Moitlands, accompanied by Eliza, 
| I had discovered—I can not now tell exactly 
by what means—with the intuitive quickness 
of a child’s observation, that Eliza was afilicted 
at Matthew Kitchen’s marriage, and would have 
liked to marry him herself. Also I noticed that 
Mr. Kitchen and Alice seemed sorry for her, 
and made much of her, and I drew the conclu- 
sion that they would have preferred to have her 
for a daughter and sister rather than Selina. 
Mr. Kitchen’s little parlor looked exactly the 
same as of yore, even to the white and gold el- 
ephant, with the rusty steel pen in his castle. 
I had some delicious butter-cakes, baked ex- 
pressly for me. And they talked of Donald. 
Mr. Kitchen observed that he (Donald) was “a 
high-mettled young yonth;’? and seemed to 
think the phrase a happy one, repeating it more 
than once. 

And now, as I look back, I perceive that 
during my school life the image of Donald had 
been fading, fading, until it had become the 
mistiest outline of a memory. Were it not 
for hearing him spoken of, I should, I feel sure, 
have forgotten him at this time altogether. 
Should the reader ask, “‘ How, then, is it that 
you have been able to give so many niinute de- 
tails of your first acquaintance with the boy ?” 
I shall reply by another question. Do-you not 
now, O reader, if your years number more 
than some twoscore or so, recall the events of 
your childhood more clearly than you could 
have done at eighteen ? 

In the leafy summer-time we see only the 
screen of foliage that borders our pathway. 
Every hedgerow is full of life. Every branch 
bears its bloom. But when autumn, like some 
graye and wise enchanter of old time, touches 
the world with his golden wand, and the trans- 
muted leaves fall yellow from the bough, we 
look back through the open tracery, and the 
landscape we have traversed lies softly clear 
beneath our gaze. 

The seasons succeeded each other, and my 
life continued to be monotonous and tranquil 
outwardly. Within there was growth and 
struggle and change; as, I suppose, there must 
be in all young souls. ‘Those by whom I was 
surrounded remained unaltered ; or they altered 
so gradually that I scarcely as yet perceived any 
change in them. Only one thing I observed in 
| my visits home; namely, that father had quite 

fallen into the practice of going to the races ev- 
cry spring and autumn, Sometimes he even 
went away to our county town to attend a great 
race there. Also I noticed that grandfather, 
who used to inveigh so heartily against horsc- 
racing, had now become gravely silent on the 
subject at Water-Hardley; or, at all events, he 
was so whenever I was present. Once, howey- 
er, on going into our dining-room, after dinner, 
with a message from mother to my grandfather, 
who had been spending the day with us, I found 
the two men in a vehement dispute over their 
Father was hot and flushed and angry. 


| 
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Grandfather’s face was as stern and set as 
stone, only his gray eyes sparkled. As I en- 
tered I heard father say, sneeringly, ‘I wonder, 
Dr. Hewson, that you, who have such very ib- 
eral views on most subjects, should be so preju- 
diced on this point!” Whereto grandfather 
made answer, “I do not think, George, that 
you in the least degree apprehend what my 
views ave On any important subject. At least, 
let me assure you that my views do not include 
proclaining full liberty of blackguardism to 
blackguards.”’ 

Then they both saw me standing scared in 
the doorway, and eeased speaking. My mes- 
sage put an end to the discussion, for it was to 
beg grandfather to come and look at my little 
brother Harold. The child had been ailing for 
some days ; and mother said he seemed fevered 
and uneasy in his sleep; and she was anxious 
about him. 

Ah! I am coming to a dark place in my 
young life; to a valley of shadow, watered by a 
fountain of tears. My little baby-brother! 
How we watch the sweet round cheeks growing 
hot and crimson, and listen to the piteous little 
ery, ‘‘Oh, mamma; oh, mamma; Harry so 
sirsty !” 

Almost more piteous is it, when he is for a 
time free from suffering, to see the little creat- 
ure laugh and try to play his old romping games 
with me, and open wide appealing eyes when 
he finds that his baby strength no longer suffices 
to do as he has been used to do. For he grows 
weaker and weaker, and wastes and fades day 
by day. And at length the end comes, Care 
and skill, and the mother’s sleepless devotion, 
can not save him, He falls softly into a slum- 
ber, with one little wasted hand elasping my 
finger, and the other laid npon his innocent 
lips, like a symbolic statue of silenee. And the 
silence comes down solemnly — solemnly and 
sweetly. The waxen face changes to marble, 
and the tiny hand grows chill. I am brought 
face to face with an awful, irrevocable fact, that 
is blind and deaf to my sorrow. 

After her baby’s death, mother was ill for 
some time; ailing for some time longer. She 
and father went away to a sea-side place: very 
far away it seemed to my imagination. In my 
parents’ absence I spent every Saturday and 
Sunday at Mortlands, Iwent with Mrs. Abram 
to a musty-smelling church, with damp, stuffy 
pews, and a black, shining wooden gallery. 
And there a clergyman preached long sermons, 
‘full of sound and fury, signifying’—many 
things which I am averse to contemplate, even at 
this present period of my life; but which seemed 
to afford Mrs. Abram a gloomy and ghoul-like 
satisfaction. Hideous images of the charnel- 
house, from which my soul revolted! How he 
harped on despair and dread, as if they made 
sweet music! No word of human love and 
charity can I recall that issued from his lips in 
the pulpit. ‘‘Good-will toward men,” had 
been omitted from his gospel, That is not 
what the angel voices sang iu /is ears. Glad 
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tidings of good things were revealed to no mor- 
tal by his clerical voice. Dressed in a little 
brief authority, he dealt out death and dam- 
nation to all and sundry. But when he de- 
scended to the vestry, he grew milder; and by 
the time he had donned his eoat, and reached 
the church-door, he became human, and held 
his little children gently by the hand. I even 
heard that in sickness and poverty no one was 
more benevolent than he; that he gave liberal- 
ly ont of his slender means, and grndged neither 
time nor trouble to his needy parishioners, All 
which things, as I grew older, I kept in my 
heart, and pondered them. 

Mother came back from the sea-side with re- 
stored health. Al fell into its usual track at 
Water- Eardley, as it used to be before our 
pretty blossom came and peeped upon the 
earth, and then folded his soft leaves again for- 
ever. At Mrs. Lane’s I did not form any of the 
romantic friendships which are popnlarly sup- 
posed to make a necessary part of a school- 
girl’s experience. I was not very gregarious 
by nature. I was fastidious in my choice of 
companionship. And then, doubtless, I was 
devoid of many qualities which insure popular- 
ity. I had very few acquaintances in Horsing- 
ham. Grandfather, as I have said, had lived 
in almost total seclusion from society for as 
long as I can remember. And the years, as 
they advanced, rather confirmed than dimin- 
ished his dislike to mix with the world. My 
father’s friends and relations lived chicfly in the 


country. Still there were one or two houses in 
Horsingham which I occasionally visited. Sir 
Peter Bunny's was one of these houses. Sir 


Peter had once been mayor, and was knighted 
on the occasion of heading some deputation 
during his mayoralty. He was a thin, hand- 
some old gentleman, with dark eyebrows and 
white hair and small features. His portrait 
was exlnbited one year at the Royal Academy ; 
and the legend ran in Horsingham that enthusi- 
astic visitors would point it out to each other as 
the very type and ideal of an aristocratic gen- 
tleman of ancient lineage, and would turn to 
their eatalogues and say, ‘‘ Bunny! Sir Peter 
Bunny! Of the Shropshire Bunnys, I won- 
der?” in a very genteel and knowing manner, 
But we Horsingham folks knew that Sir Peter 
made his money as a maltster, and that Lady 
Bunny’s mother kept a boarding-house at Sear- - 
borough; and that despite the big coat of arms 
on their carriage, and the crest blazoned on ev- 
ery possible and impossible article of furniture 
in the house, the Bunnys are, in the pure eyes 
of county society, ‘‘nobody”’—mere impalpable 
figments of the vulgar brain. They, and their 
man-servant, and their maid-servant, their eat-. 
tle—and, in short, every thing save the stranger 
within their gates (who is usually, in his own 
opinion, somebody, and eats Sir Peter’s dinners 
_in a manner ealculated to prove it !), being in 
any polite sense the mere baseless fabric of a 
vision. 

Despite this Berkeleian theory of the Bunnys’ 
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existence, they were greatly liked and respect- 
ed. Their youngest daughter was a school- 
fellow of mine, and I sometimes took tea at 
her father’s house, and spent a quiet evening 
there. Also, I had made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Arkwright, the curate of Mrs. Abram’s fa- 
yorite clergyman, whose direful ministrations I 
have spoken of; and of Mrs. Arkwright and the 
little Arkwrights—and the ‘name of these latter 
is Legion. I never met Mr. Arkwright with- 
out being possessed by a yearning pity for him. 
The phrase sounds absurd, in our relative posi- 
tions; nevertheless, it is strictly true. My 
more mature judgment Jeads me to doubt 
whether the case were one calling for all the 
compassion I lavished on it. But as a very 
young girl—little more than a child when I first 
knew him—I was unfeignedly sorry for the 
Reverend Edwin Arkwright in my heart. He 
was so very poor, and he had so many young 
children, and his wife, though doubtless the 
partner of his cares, appeared to me so little 
calculated to be the soother of his sorrows, 
He was known by all Horsingham to be in 
debt; and yet no one could blame him for 
extravagance. I once said to Mrs. Lane (I 
scarcely know how my speech was brought 
about, for my communications with her were 
rarely impulsive or confidential), “‘ How dread- 
ful it must be to be in debt! ‘To feel that you 
have had people’s goods, and have not paid for 
them!” And Mrs. Lane looked at me very 
strangely, and said, Yes; she supposed it must 
be dreadful; and hoped I should always con- 
tinue to think in the same way. 

A day or two afterward I was passing Mrs. 
Lane's sitting-room, the door of which was ajar, 
and I was surprised and startled to hear grand- 
father’s voice within. 

“We will settle the whole account now, if 
you please, Mrs. Lane,” he said. ‘‘ Three-quar- 
ters’ schooling are due, are they not ?” 

Before I could gather presence of mind to 
move away, the door of the sitting-room was 
fully opened, and grandfather and Mrs. Lane 
came out into the hall. 

“Anne, how pale you are!” exclaimed my 
governess. She looked quite alarmed, and 
made a movement forward to take hold of me. 
Grandfather gave me a searching glance, and 
said, ‘May Anne come home with me to Mort- 
lands now, Mrs. Lane? I know that it is out 
of the regular course of things; but it will only 
anticipate the half holiday by one day, and I 
shall feel obliged to you if you will permit it.” 

Mrs. Lane at once assented. I think she 
fancied that my grandfather's medical eye de- 
tected some incipient illness in me. But there 
was none; I had merely been startled and 
seized npon by a vague feeling of uneasiness, 
which had immediately translated itself in my 
countenance, 

Grandfather took me home to his honse; 


and as soon as we arrived at Mortlands he! 


bade me follow him into his study. I obeyed 
with a beating heart. I could recall no such 


snmmons haying happened previously. Ie kiss- 
ed me and placed me in a chair, and then sat 
down opposite to me. 

‘* Anne,” said he, ‘what did you hear me 
say to Mrs. Lane? I saw in your face that 
you had been shocked and startled.” 

I told hin what I had heard ; adding, ‘* How 
could it be, dear grandfather, that so much 
should be owing to Mrs. Lane? I had no idea 
—I thought—” 

I stopped with twitching lips. An attempt 
to utter another syllable would have resulted in 
a burst of tears, and I was resolved not to give 
way to that weakness without a struggle to re- 
tain my self-command. 

“Little Nancy, Z did not know that the mon- 
ey was owing until yesterday. When I did 
know it, I got your mother to let me pay it— 
for her,” 

There was an almost imperceptible pause be- 
fore the two last syllables, but my ear detected, 
my mind marked it. However, I did not press 
grandfather with any further questions at that 
time. He told mc that all was well at Water- 
Eardley, and reassured me on the whole. 

“ By-the-way, little Nanvy,” he said, just be- 
fore dismissing me from the study, “when you 
go home you will miss the hunters. hat is to 
say, you might miss them if you chanced to go 
near the stable; or the servants might speak 
to you of them. In any case, do not say any 
thing to your father about them. It is a sore 
subject.” 

“What has happened to the hunters?” I 
asked, wonderingly. ‘Are they dead 2” 

‘*No; they are sold.” 


—_—_—___. 


CHAPTER VII. 


From that time forth began a new era for 
me, Very shortly after the incident I have 
spoken of in the last chapter I was removed 
from Mrs. Lane’s and returned to Water-Eard- 
ley. Iwas then between eighteen and nine- 
teen. I am inclined to believe that I was more 
childish in some respects, and much less so in 
others, than most girls of iny age. ‘The sort of 
foretaste of the world—the preliminary experi- 
ence of its buffets and struggles, its victories 
and defeats, which is supplied to a child by the 
competition of brothers and sisters,-I had never 
had. Even my school life had not altogether 
stood in the stead of it. But, on the other 
hand, I had escaped the most imminent danger 
that usually threatens an only child: I had nev- 
er been “spoiled.” But for this blessing I have 
to thank my grandfather’s firmness and wisdom. 
I had beeu accustomed to appeal to him and 
to lean on him with absolute trust throughout 
my young life; and he now stood by me with 
counsel and help when I had to face a new as- 
pect of things, and to learn some lessons which 
only a practical contact with the difficulties of 
existence can teach. 

My father was sorely pressed for money, I 
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had known that it must be so, when I heard 
that he had sold his hunters: the beautiful, do- 
cile creatures in whom he had taken such pride. 
And this, too, painfully explained why there 
were such long arrears of payment to be made 
for my schooling. But of what had caused my 
father’s need I had no conception. Grandfa- 
ther forbore to tell me. But poor mother, in 
her distress and her yearning to confide in a 
loving heart, soon revealed to me that my fa- 
ther had of late been involving himself deeply 
in what are called ‘‘turf speculations.” In 
plain terms, he had been betting and gambling 
and losing, not recklessly—he was but too deep- 
ly plunged in anxiety as to the result of the 
risk he was running—but infatuatedly. It 
would be more correct to say that mother’s 
face and voice infected me with apprehension 
and grief, than that my intelligence fully real- 
ized all that was implied in the word “ gam- 
bler.” 

“Then, mother dear,” said I, attempting to 
apply what’ little lore of life I had gicaned 
from story-books to the present case, “I sup- 
pose we are ruincd ?” 

It appeared, however, that we were by no 
means ruined. Mother even smiled at my sol- 
emn face as I said the word ; but her smile was 
like a pale sunbeam struggling through rain 
clouds. No; we were not ruined, Father 
might even have avoided the sale of his hunters 
by raising money in another way; but he had 
resolved, mother said, to make a sacrifice which 
should fall on him personally, and on no one else. 
And was not that noble and generous? Mo- 
ther bade me note what liberal atonement he 
had made. And, after all, father had not been 
so much to blame; he had been led on and on 
by arun of good luck. And he had been per- 
suaded and tempted by others: wicked men 
who had neither pity nor principle. But per- 
haps this taste of misfortune was a blessing in 
disguise: it would show father, before it was 
too late, what gulfs of ruin lay hidden beneath 
that smiling surface of good-fellowship. He 
had promised, he had given his word to bet 
no more. Ue was so good, so affectionate, so 
frank in acknowledging his error. 

I watched mother’s face thoughtfully while 
she spoke. When she had finished, finding 
that her countenance revealed something not 
altogether in harmony with her words, I said, 
‘¢Then why should you be so sorry and so anx- 
jous, mother darling? If father has given his 
word, that is enough. You need not be afraid 
any more; need you, mother?” 

*¢ No, my dearest. Youare right. I ought 
to have faith in my own darling; aud I have, 
Anne. You must not fancy that I doubt fa- 
ther.” 

But her speech was closed by a sigh that 
seemed to come from the depths of her heart. 

However, it seemed as if her apprehensions 
had in truth been excessive, for the storm 
cleared away, and left, as far as I could tell, no 
permanent disaster behind it. No comfort that 


| about land, and something about stock ! 
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we had been accustomed to enjoy in our home 
was absent from it. ‘The empty stalls in the 
stable, and the dismissal of one of the grooms, 
alone reminded us that we had narrowly es- 
caped a far greater misfortune. My old friend 
Dodd, for whom I had always retained a kind- 
ly feeling, left us about a year after my return 
home. He married, and set up in a little road- 
side inn about seven miles from Horsingham, 
which inn, from its situation in close proximity 
to the main highway, did a thriving business 
with carters and earriers, at all seasons of the 
year, and with stray travelers during the race- 
time. 

Dodd was replaced at Water-Eardley by a 
smart, sly, undersized creature, who had been 
for some time employed about Lord B g 
training stable. I remember father mentioning 
this fact as being a great recommendation when 
the man was first engaged, and grandfather 
making him very angry by replying, ‘‘ Mercy 
onus! The fellow comes armed with a regu- 
lar diploma from the school of perdition, does 
he?” 

But grandfather seldom permitted himself 
such utterances as this. He had the talent of 
holding his tongue. (How rare and how pre- 
cious a power!) He had a sincere desire to 
make peace. He knew that nothing is more 
likely to check the struggling growth of amend- 
ment than the cold breath of distrust. He en- 
couraged my mother—he was cordial and pleas- 
ant as ever with my father. It seemed as if all 
were still asit had been. But it was only seem- 
ing. 

Among other changes which I observed in 
my father, now that I lived constantly at home, 
was a listless indifference to the pursuits he had 
formerly been interested in; his farm and his 
stock were merely a care anda trouble. He 
sold off all the beasts he had of a famous breed 
of cattle (more than one silver prize-cup won 
from county competitions glittered on the side- 
board in our dining-room), and replaced them 
with common animals. 

T could not for the life of me have told why, 
but even to my inexperienced eyes the whole 
aspect of the farm was changed. The Germans 
have a homely proverb of rural life: ‘The 
master’s footstep manures the field best.” On 
our fields the master’s footstep rarely fell. By 
degrees father entirely relinquished one farm, 
consisting of arable land, which he had rented, 
and retained only the grazing meadows. Fa- 
ther always had some excellent reason to give 
for every change that he made. He really was 
an enlightened farmer, and understood his busi- 
ness very thoroughly. This made it almost im- 
possible for any one to remonstrate with him as 
to what he was doing, and what he was leaving 
undone, ‘You will allow, I suppose,” father 
would say, sharply, ‘‘that I know something 
1” This 
being indisputable, he would add, ‘‘ And I pre- 
sume you will give me credit for using my 
knowledge to my own interest. A man will 
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eare for that, at all events, whatever else he 
cares for.” 

Interest! His own interest? How strange 
it is that men should go on repeating the par- 
rot-like formula, whose truth is contradicted by 
every day’s experience! There is no petty pas- 
sion in the human breast but will override ‘ in- 
terest,” in the sense generally attached to that 
word, 

Father was constantly saying that farming 
was such a slow way of making money; that 
what you gained one year you lost the next; 
and making other grumbling speeclies, which 
—I confess it—irritated me terribly. Once 
my mother exclaimed, very innocently, “But, 
George dear, what need is there for us to 
‘make moncy’ at all? Have we not enough? 
Heaven knows I don’t long for riches?” And 
father was out of humor the whole day after- 
ward, Alas! that was coming to be a frequent 
occurrence. Father never had sweetness of 
temper comparable to mother’s. He was what 
people call ‘‘hasty.” But then whosoever 
made that remark almost invariably added, ‘‘It 
was over in a minute.” For my part, when I 
hear such a characteristic mentioned in the 
way of praise, I am inclined to ask, ‘‘ With 
whom is it over ina minute? With the hasty 
nan himself, or the object of his sudden wrath ?” 
Wounds given in haste will often take long to 
heal, But, at least, in former times when fa- 
ther was angry, those around him usually com- 
prehended wherefore he was so, He had been 
frank-natured too, and disdainful of equivoca- 
tion; but he was changing, changing, changing, 
day by day. 

Iam dwelling chiefly on the internal phases 
through which our home life passed, so to speak. 
These were mostly hidden from all who were 
not dwellers at Water-EKardley. ‘The superfi- 
cial part of our existence was, I imagine, much 
the same as ever in the eyes of strangers. 

My parents, perhaps, did not go from home 
as much as they had been used to do when I 
was achild. But my father had a large circle 
of relatives in the neighborhood, and we visited 
a good deal; much more, indeed, than was 
agreeable to me, For, to say truth, I did not 
find all these tribes of second and third cousins 
by any means congenial to me. I had, to say 
the least, a distaste for their society, and I 
have reason to believe that the distaste was 
heartily reciprocated. 

The few acquaintances I had made during my 
school-days in.Horsingham I retained. Lady 
Bunny called upon my mother, and my mother 
returned her visit; and there ensued dinners at 
Sir Peter’s house and at my father’s; and a 
dance at the former place, on which occasion 
both Barbara Bunny, my late school-fellow, 
and I were introdnced to the fashionable world 
of Horsingham, But this was a rare dissipa- 
tion, and did not lead to much further gayety. 
It had the effect, however, of distracting my 
mind from other things for some time after- 
ward. I found, to my surprise, that my studies 
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were flat and savorless; that I was haunted 
during the writing out of an exercise by the 
echoes of a tuneful waltz; that my thouglits 
were rather frequently busied with devising im- 
aginary costumes for myself, and fancying how 
I should look in a lemon-colored crape dress, 
such as the eldest Miss-Bunny had worn, and 
other similar speculations. In a word, I dis- 
covered in myself a hitherto unsuspected taste 
for excitement, not to mention a considerable 
development of the organ which I believe 
phrenologists have designated love of approba- 
tion, 

Since I had left school, I had, by grandfa- 
ther’s advice, and partly in consequence of a 
suggestion that he had made to my parents, 
continued certain of my studies under the an- 
spices of the Reverend Edwin Arkwright. He 
was an excellent German scholar, and he gave 
me lessons in that language. Also he read 
history with me, and even imparted to me a 
slight smattering of Latin, Father had object- 
ed at first rather strongly to this latter study. 
We did not want his girl to be a blue-stocking. 
He hated learned women; they notoriously 
made bad wives and mothers. Home was a 
woman’s sphere, aud domestic duties were her 
proper employment. J remember in my inex- 
perience earnestly endeavoring to discover fa- 
ther’s reasons for thinking that the declension 
of hic, hac, hoc, would undermine my principles, 
and harden my manners, and utterly failing to 
get any enlightenment as to his views on the sub- 
ject. When I had recourse to grandfather, he 
merely said that every one had some prejudices, 
and that it could not be expected that my fa- 
ther should be totally exempt from them; but 
that he (grandfather) had persuaded father to 
let me learn from My. Arkwright, assuring him 
that there was no apparent danger of my be- 
coming a portent of erudition, And indeed 
the discerning reader, who shall peruse these 
pages to the end, will scarcely require me to as- 
sert that whatever evils have happened to me 
in the course of my life have most undoubtedly 
been due in no wise to excess of learning: 
Tleaven save the mark ! 

“¢ But then, grandfather,” said I, earnestly, 
“chow is it? Does father want me not to learn 
well from Mr. Arkwright? Does he think it 
won’t be a bad thing if I only pretend to learn 
German and Latin, but that it will hurt me if 
I really do study industriously ?” 

Whereto grandfather only replied, dryly, that 
Thad better not make such speeches as that to 
my father, as he would probably consider them 
unfeminine. And then he added, more seri- 
ously, **Do not question your parent’s conduct 
in a cayiling spirit, little Nancy. No Latin in 
the world was ever worth a loving heart and a 
docile temper.” 

I went once a week to Mr. Arkwright’s house 
to take my lesson; aud I usually spent the 
evening of those days at Mortlands, especially 
during the winter and autumn when the day- 
light set early. ‘Co me my lesson-days were 
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times of almost unmixed enjoyment. At least 
they had been so up to the time of the dance at 
Sir Peter Bunny’s. After that occasion, I 
found that the concentration of my mind upon 
my books was much more difficult than it had 
been: still I continued to go to the curate’s 
honse on the appointed days. I knew beyond 


the possibility of doubt that the sum paid for | 


my lessons was an important object to the Ark- 
wrights. It never occurred to me to question 
my parent’s power of affording it. The exam- 


ple of Mrs. Lane’s over-due school bill might, 
it may be thought, have awakened some mis- 
givings; but I believed that the causes which 
had led to that circumstance had ceased forey- 
er; and that the sun was not surer to rise each 
morning than was the price of my lessons to be 
duly and. regularly paid to Mr. Arkwright. I 
may here record that it was so paid. But not 
until many years later did I learn from mother’s 
confession, that the person who paid it was my 
grandfather, 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
A LETTER TO THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
art 33. 


ET us now look for a moment at the actu- 

al condition of women in America, in con- 
nection with the predicted elevation. We are 
told they are to be elevated by the suffrage— 
and that by hanging on to the election tickets 
in the hands of their wives, the men are to be 
elevated with them, What, therefore, is the 
ground women now occupy, and from whence 
they are to soar upward on the paper wings of 
the ballot? The principal facts connected with 
that position are self-evident; there is nothing 
vague or uncertain here; we have but to look 
about us and the question is answered. We 
already know, for instance, from daily observa- 
tion and actual experience, that, as a general 
rule, the kindness and consideration of Ameri- 
can men have been great, both in public and 
in private life. We know that in American 
society women have been respected, they have 
been favored, they have been protected, they 
have been beloved. There hasbeen a readiness 
to listen to their requests, to redress grievances, 
to make changes whenever these have become 
necessary or advisable. Such, until very re- 
cently, has been the general current of public 
feeling, the general tendency of public action, 
in America. If there appear to-day occasional 
symptoms of a change in the tone of men on 
this point, it is to be attributed to the agitation 
of the very question we are now discussing. 
Whenever women make ill-judged, unnatural, 
extravagant demands, they must prepare to lose 
ground. Yes, even where the particular points 
in dispute are conceded to their reiterated im- 
portunity, they must still eventually lower their 
general standing and consideration by every 
false step. There are occasions where victory 
is more really perilous than a timely defeat ; 
a temporary triumph may lead to ground which 
the victors can not permanently hold to their 
own true and lasting advantage. On the oth- 
er hand, every just and jndicious demand wo- 
men may now make with the eertainty of suc- 
cessful results. This is, indeed, the great fact 
which especially contributes to render the birth- 
right of American women a favorable one. If 
the men of the country are already disposed to 


redress existing grievances, where women are 
concerned, as we know them to be, and if they 
are also ready, as we know them to be, to for- 
ward all needful future development of true 
womanly action, what more, pray, can we rea- 
sonably ask of them? Where lies this dire 
necessity of thrusting upon women the burdens 
of the suffrage? And why should the entire 
nation be thrown into the perilous convulsions 
of a revolution more truly formidable than any 
yet attempted on earth? Bear in mind that 
this is a revolution which, if successful in all its 
aims, can searccly fail to sunder the fainily roof- 
tree, and to uproot the family hearth-stone. 
It is the avowed determination of many of its 
champions that it shall do so; while with an- 
other class of its leaders, to weaken and un- 
dermine the authority of the Christian faith in 
the household is an object if not frankly avowed 
yet scarcely concealed. The great majority of 
the women enlisted in this movement—many 
of them, it is needless to say, very worthy 
persons as individuals—are little aware of all 
the perils into which some of their most zeal- 
ous male allies would lead them. Degrada- 
tion for the sex, and not true and lasting ele- 
vation, appear to most of us likely to be the end 
to which this movement must necessarily tend, 
unless it be checked by the latent good sense, 
the true wisdom, and the religious principle of 
women themselves, aroused, at length, to pro- 
test, to resist. If we are called upon for proof 
of the assertion, that American men are already 
prepared to redress actual grievances, we find 
that proof in their course at the present mo- 
ment. Observe the patienee with which our 
legislative bodies are now considering the pe- 
titions of a clamorous minority demanding the 
redress of a fictitious grievanee—a minority de- 
manding a politieal position which the major- 
ity of their sex still utterly rejeet—a position 
repugnant to the habits, the feelings, the tastes, 
and the principles of that majority. If men 
are willing to give their attention to these quer- 
ulous demands of a small minority of our sex, 
how much more surely may we rely on their 
sympathy, and their efficient support, when 
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some measure in which the interests of the 
whole sex are clearly involved shall be brought 
before them by all their wives and mothers? 
And again: they are not only already pre- 
pared to redress grievances, but also to forward 
all needed development of true womanly ac- 
tion. Take, in proof of this assertion, the sub- 
ject of education. This is, beyond all doubt, 
the vital question of the age, embracing within 
its limits all others. Education is of far more 
importance than the suffrage, which is eventu- 
ally subject to it, controlled by it. This is, in- 
deed, a question altogether too grave, too com- 
prehensive, and too complicated in some of its 
bearings to be more than briefly alluded to 
here. But let us consider education for a mo- 
ment as the mere acquirement of intellectual 
knowledge. This is but one ofits phases, and 
that one not the most important; but such is 


the popular, though very inadequate, idea of | 


the subject in America. Observe how much 
has already been done in this sense for the in- 
struction of the women of our country. In the 
common district schools, and even in the high 
schools, of the larger towns, the same facilities 
are generally offered to both sexes ; in the pub- 
lic schools brother and sister have, as a rule, 
the same books and the same teachers. And 
we may go much farther and say that every wo- 
man in the country may already—7f she is de- 
termined to do so—obtain yery much the same 
intelleetual instruction which her own brother 
receives. If that education is a highly ad- 
vanced one she will, no doubt, have some es- 
pecial difficulties to contend against; but those 
difficulties are not insurmountable. The doors 
of most colleges and universities are closed, it 
is true, against women, and we can not doubt 
that this eourse is taken for sound reasons, 
pointed out by good sense and true sagacity. 
It is impossible not to believe that between the 
ages of fifteen and five-and-twenty young men 
and young women will carry on their intellectual 
training far more thoroughly and successfully 
apart than thrown into the same classes. At 
that age of vivid impressions and awakening 
passions, the two sexes are sufficiently thrown 
together in family life and in general society for 
all purposes of mutual influence and improve- 
ment, Let them chat, walk, sing, dance to- 
gether, at that period of their lives; but if you 
wish to make them good scholars, let them 
study apart. Let their loves and jealousies be 
carried on elsewhere than in the college halls. 
But already female colleges, exclusively adapt- 
ed to young women, are talked of—nay, here 
and there one or two such eolleges now exist. 


There is nothing in which American men more , 


delight, nothing more congenial to their usual 
modes of thought and action, than to advance 
the intellectual instruction of the whole nation, 
daughters as well as sons, We may rest as- 
sured that they will not fail to grant all need- 
ful development in this direction, One female 
college, of the very highest intellectual stand- 
ard, would probably be found sufficient for a 


population of some millions, The number of 
women desiring a full college education will 
always, for many different reasons, be much 
smaller than the number of male students. 
But there is no good reason why such colleges, 
when found desirable, should not enter into 
our future American civilization. Individual 
American women may yet, by these means, make 
high progress in science, and render good sery- 
ice to the eountry and the race. Every branch 
of study which may be earried on thoroughly 
and successfully, without impairing womanly 
modesty of mind and manner, should be so far 
opened to the sex as to allow those individuals 
to whom Providence has given the ability for 
deep research to carry them to the farthest 
point needed. Bnt as regards those stndies 
which are intended to open the way to profes- 
sions essentially bold and masculine in charac- 
ter, we do not see how it is within the bounds 
of possibility for young women to move onward 
in that direction without losing some of their 
most precious womanly prerogatives—withont, 
in short, unsexing themselves. 

The really critical point with regard to the 
present position of women in America is the 
question of work and wages. Here the pocket 
of man is touched. And the pocket is the 
most sensitive point with many men, not only 
in America, but all the world over. There 
can be no doubt whatever that women are now 
driven away from certain oecupations, to which 
they are well adapted, by the selfishness of 
some men. And in many departments where 
they are day-laborers for commercial firms they 
are inadequately paid, and compelled to pro- 
vide food, lodging, fuel, and light out of scan- 
ty wages. Yes, we have here one of the few 
real grievances of which American women have 
a just right to complain, But even here—even 
where the pocket is directly touched, we still 
believe that women may obtain full justice in the 
end, by pursuing the right course. Only let 
the reality of the grievance be clearly proved, 
and redress will follow, ere long. Providence 
has the power of bringing good out of evil; 
and therefore we believe that the movement 
now going on will here, at least, show some 
lasting results for good, The ‘Song of the 
Shirt” shall, we trust, ere long become an ob- 
solete lay in our country. Our women, twen- 
ty years hence, shall be better paid in some of 
their old fields of labor; and new openings, ap- 
propriate to their abilities, mental and physical, 
shall also be made for them. And here they 
are much more likely to succeed without the 
suffrage than with it. It is not by general 
law-making that they can better themselves in 
these particulars, Individual fitness for this 
or that branch of work is what is required for 
success, And if, by thorough preparation, wo- 
men can discharge this or that task, not essen- 
tially masculine in its requirements, as well as 
men, they may rest assured that in the end 
their wages will be the same as those of their 
fathers and brothers in the same field of work, 
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And how is it with our homes—how fares it 
with American women in the family circle? 
To all right-minded women the duties connect- 
ed with home are most imperative, most pre- 
eious, most blessed of all, partaking as they do 
of the spirit of religious duty. To women this 
class of duties is by choice, and by necessi- 
ty, much more «absorbing than it is to men, 
It is the especial field of activity to which 
Providence has called them; for which their 
Maker has qualified them by peculiar adapta- 
tion of body and mind. To the great major- 
ity of American women these duties are espe- 
cially absorbing, owing to the difficulty of pro- 
curing paid subordinates, well qualified for the 
tasks they undertake. The task of positive 
labor, and the task of close supervision, are both 
particularly burdensome to American wives 
and mothers. Thus far, or at least until very 
recently, those duties of wife and mother have 
been generally performed conscientiously, The 
heart of every worthy American woman is in 
her home, ‘That home, with its manifold in- 
terests, is especially under her government. 
The good order, the convenience, the comfort, 
the pleasantness, the whole economy of the 
house, in short, depend in a very great measure 
on her. ‘The food of the family is prepared 
by her, either directly or by close supervision. 
The clothing of the family passes through her 
hands or under her eye. The health of the fam- 
ily is included within the same tender, watch- 
ful, loving oversight. The education of the 
children is chiefly directed by her—in many 
families almost exclusively so. Whether for 
evil or for good, by careless neglect or by pa- 
tient, thoughtful, prayerful.guidance, she marks 
out their future course. This is even too much 
the ease. American fathers love their children 
fondly; no fathers more affectionate than they 
are; they pet their children; they toil cease- 
lessly for them; but their education they leave 
almost entirely tothe mother. It may be said, 
with perfect truth, that in the great majority 
of American families the educational influences 
come chiefly from the mother; they are tacitly 
made over to her as a matter of course. ‘The 
father has too often very little to do with them. 
Tis work lies abroad, in the world of business 
or politics, where all his time and attention 
are fully-absorbed. In this way the American | 
mother rules the very heart of her family. If 
at all worthy she has great influence with her 

\ 


husband; she has great influence over her 
daughters; and as regards her sons, there are 
too many cases in which hers is the only influ- 
ence for good to which they yield. Is there so 
little of true elevation and dignity in this posi- 
tion that American women should be in such hot 
haste to abandon it for a position as yet wholly 
untried, entirely theoretical and visionary ? 

It will be said that all women are not mar- 
ried, that all wives are not mothers, that there | 
are childless widows and many single women in 
the country. Quite true; but in arapid sketch | 
one looks at the chief features only; and home | 


‘habits. 


! ant work too. 


life, with its varied dnties, is, of course, the 
principal point in every Christian country. The 
picture is essentially correct, without touching 
on lesser details. We pause here to observe 
also that almost every single woman has a home 
somewhere, She makes a home for herself, or 
she is ingrafted on the home of others, and 
wherever she may be—even in that wretched 
kind of existence, boarding-house life—she may, 
if she choose, carry something of the home spir- 
it with her. In fact, every true woman instinct- 
ively does so, whatever be the roof that covers 
her head. She thinks for others, she plans for 
others, she serves others, she loves and cherishes 
others, she unconsciously throws something of 
the web of home feeling and home action over 
those near her, and over the dwelling she in- 
She carries the spirit of home and its 
duties into the niche allotted to her—a niche 
with which she is generally far more contented 


| than the world at large believes—a niche which 


is never so narrow but that it provides abund- 
aut material for varied work—often very pleas- 
Let it be understood, once for 
all, that the champions of widows and single 
wemen are very much given to talking and 
writing absurdly on this point. ‘Their premises 
are often wholly false. They often fancy dis- 
content and disappointment and inaction where 
those clements have no existence. Certainly it 
is not in the least worth while to risk a tremen- 
dons social revolution in behalf of this minority 
of the sex. Every widow and single woman 
can, if she choose, already find abundange of 
the most noble occupation for heart, mind, 
body, and soul. Carry the vote into her niche, 
she certainly will be none the happier or more 
trnly respectable for that bit of paper. It is 
also an error to suppose that among the claim- 
ants for suffrage single women are the most 
numerous or the most clamorous. The great 
majority of the leaders in this movement appear 
to be married women. 

A word more on the subject of home life, as 
one in which the interests of the whole sex are 
most closely involved. It is clear that those 
interests are manifold, highly important to the 
welfare of the race, unceasing in their recur- 
rence, urgent and imperative in their nature, 
requiring for their suecessful development such 
devotion of time, labor, strength, thought, feel- 
ing, that they must necessarily leave but little 
leisure to the person who faithfully discharges 
them. The comfort, health, peace, temper, 
recreation, general welfare, intellectual, moral, 
and religions training of a family make np, in- 
deed, a charge of the very highest dignity, and 
one which must tax to the utmost every faculty 
of the individual to whom it is intrusted, The 
commander of a regiment at the head of his 
men, the member of Congress in his seat, the 
Judge on his bench, searcely holds a position so 
important, so truly honorable, as that of the 
intelligent, devoted, faithful American wife 
and mother, wisely governing her household. 
And what are the interests of the merchant, 
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the manufacturer, the banker, the broker, the 
speculator, the selfish politician, when com- 
pared with those confided to the Christian wife 
and mother? ‘They are too often simply con- 
temptible—a wretched, feverish, maddening 
struggle to pile up lucre, which is any thing but 
clean. Where is the superior merit of such a 
life, that we should hanker afterit, when placed 
beside that of the loving, unselfish, Christian 
wife and mother—the wife, standing at her 
husband's side, to cheer, to aid, to strengthen, 
to console, to counsel, amidst the trials of life ; 
the mother, patiently, painfully, and prayerfully 
cultivating every higher faculty of her children 
for worthy action through time and eternity ? 
Which of these positions has the most of true 
elevation connected with it ? ~ 
And then, again, let us look at the present 
position of American women in society. In its 
best aspects social life may be said to be the 
natural outgrowth of the Christian home. It is 
something far better than the world, than Van- 
ity Fair, than the Court of Mammon, wherc all 
selfish passions meet and parade in deceptive 
masquerade. It is the selfish element in 
human nature which pervades what we call the 
world; self-indulgence, enjoyment, the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye, the pride of life, 
receive, in that arena, their full development. 
Society, on the contrary, in its highest mean- 
ing, becomes the practical development of the 
second great commandment, loving and serv- 
ing our neighbor. In every Christian country 
there are many individuals, especially among 
women, to whom social life practically bears 
that meaning. Public worship itself is a so- 
cial act, the highest of all, blending in one the 
spirit of the two great commandments—the 
love of God and the love of man. And 
whatever of social action or social enjoyment 
is not inconsistent with those two great com- 
mandments becomes the Christian’s heritage, 
makes a part, more or less important, of his 
education, enters into the great stream of the 
better civilization. . And it is here that we 
reach what may be called the more public 
duties of woman. From all duties entirely 
public she is now, or she may be if she choose, 
relieved by man. ‘These more public duties of 
hers are still but the outgrowth of her home 
life, and more or less closely interwoven with 
it. They are very important, never to be neg- 
lected with impunity. The really unsocial wo- 
man is in great danger of becoming also un- 
christian. Every friend crossing the threshold 
brings social life into the home, The genial 
smile, the kindly greeting, the cheering word, 
all these and a thousand other gracious im- 
pulses, are, of course, but the first instinctive 
movements of the social feeling. And from 
these we move onward over a vast field of ac- 
tion, to the very farthest point reached by the 
higher charities of Christianity. There can be 
no doubt that the charm, the grace, and the 
happy cheerfulness of society are chiefly due to 
women; and it is also true that the whole un- 


written common-law of society is, in a great 
measure, under their control. The world is 
constantly encroaching here, enervating and 
corrupting social life. To oppose wisely, skill- 
fully, and effectually these treacherous en- 
croachments, these alluring temptations, is one 
of the most diffienlt tasks possible. To con- 
tribute her full share toward purifying and 
brightening the social atmosphere about her, 
in accordance with the spirit of true Christian 
civilization, such is one ‘great and essential part 
‘of woman’s work in life. It is a work more 
especially her own. Man, without his help- 
meet, can do but little hcre. His faculties are 
absorbed by other tasks, not more important, 
but more engrossing and essentially different. 
The finer tact, the more graceful manner, the 
quicker wit, the more tender conscience, are all 
needed here. Eyery woman in the country has 
her own share of this work to do. Each indi- 
vidual woman is responsible for the right use of 
all her own social influences, whether for good 
or for evil. 

To keep up the standard of female purity 
becomes emphatically one of the most stringent 
duties of every Christian woman. for her 
own sake, for the sake of all she loves, for 
the sake of her country, for the service of 
Christ and His Church, she is bound to up- 
hold this standard at a high point—a point en- 
tirely above suspicion. ‘This task is of import- 
ance incalculable. But, owing to the frivolity 
of some women, and the very loose ideas of 
many men, it is no easy task. Undoubtedly, 
the very great majority of women are born 
modest at heart. Their nature is by many 
degrees less coarse than that of man. And 
their conscience is more tender. But there is 
one temptation to which they too often yield. 
With them the great dangers are vanity and 
the thirst for admiration, which often become 
a sort of diseased excitement—what drinking or 
gambling is to men. Here is the weak point. 
Yielding chiefly to this temptation, scores of 
women are falling every day. Vanity Icads 
them to wear the extravagant, the flashy, the 
immodest, the unhealthy dress, to dance the 
immodest dance, to adopt the alluring manner, 
to carry flirting to extremes. Vanity leads 
them, in short, to forget true self-respect, to 
enjoy the very doubtful compliment of a mis- 
erably cheap admiration, ‘They become im- 
patient of the least appearance of neglect or 
indifference, they become eager in pursuit of 
attention, while men always attribute that pur- 
suit to motives of the coarsest kind. It is gen- 
erally vanity alone which leads a married wo- 
man to receive the first disgraceful flattery of 
dissolute men. Probably nine out of ten of 
those American women who have trifled with 
honor and reputation, whose names are spoken 
with the sneer of contempt, have been led on, 
step by step, in the path of sin by vanity as 
the chief motive. Where one woman falls 
from low and coarse passions, 2 hundred fall 
from sheer levity and the love of admiration. 
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To counteract this fatal influence young wo- 
men must be taught to respect themselves, to 
be on their guard against vanity and its en- 
ticements, to cherish personal modesty in ey- 
ery way. ‘The married woman who is quietly 
working by cxample or by precept among the 
young girls nearest to her, seeking to cherish 
and foster ainong them this vital principle of 
pure personal modesty in dress, in language, 
in reading, in tone of voice, in countenance, in 
manner— the natural outward expression of 
true modesty of heart—is doing far more for 
her country than if she were to mount the ros- 
trum to-morrow and make a political speech 
eloquent as any of Webster's. 

Sensible women may always have a good 
measure of political influence of the right sort, 
if they choose. And it isin one sense a duty 
on their part to claim this influence, and to ex- 
ert it, but always in the truc womanly way. 
The influence of good sense, of a sound judg- 
ment, of good feeling may always be theirs. 
Let us see that we preserve this influence, and 
that we use it wisely. But let us cherish our 
lappy immunities as women by keeping aloof 
from all public personal action in the political 
field, There is much higher work for us to do, 
Our time, our thoughts, our efforts may be giy- 
en to labors far more important than any mere 
temporary electing, or law-making, passed to- 
day, annulled to-morrow, in obedience to the 
fickle spirit of party politics. 

THAT WORK Is TO PROMOTE BY ALL WORTHY 
MBANS THE MORAL CIVILIZATION OF THE COUN- 
TRY. 

Toward this work legislation, the mere en- 
acting of laws, can do but little. We have all 
heard of the shrewd mind who considered the 
songs of a people as more important than their 
laws. The moral condition of a nation is sub- 
ject to many different influences—of these the 
statute book is but one, and that not the most 
important. No mere skeleton of political con- 
stitution can, of itself, produce moral health 
and strength, It is the living heart within 
which does the work. And over that heart 
women have very great influence. The home 
is the cradle of the nation. A sound home ed- 
ucation is the most important of all moral in- 
fluences. Inthe very powerful influences which 
affection gives them over the home, by teach- 
ing childhood, by guiding youth, over the men 
of their family, women have noble means for 
working good, not only to their own house- 
holds, not only to the social circle about them, 
but to the nation at large. All these influences 
they can bring into action far more effectually 
by adhering closely to that position which is not 
only natural to them, but also plainly allotted to 
them by the revealed Word of God. In no po- 
sition of their own devising can they do that 
work half so well. 

Political and social corruption are clearly 
the great evils to be dreaded for onr country. 
We have already gone far enough in the path 


of universal manhood suffrage to feel convinced | 


that no mere enlargement of the suffrage has 
power to save us from those evils. During 
half a century we have been moving nearer and 
nearer to a suffrage all but universal, and we 
have, during the same period, been growing 
more corrupt. The undisguised frauds at elec- 
tions, the open accusations of bribery in legis- 
lative assemblies, the accusations of corruption 
connected with still higher offices—of these we 
read daily in the public prints, And these ac- 
cnsations are not disproved. They are gener- 
ally believed. It is clear, therefore, that some- 
thing more effectual than universal manhood 
suffrage is needed to stem the torrent. And it 
is simply ridiculous to suppose that womanhood 
suffrage can effect the same task. Who can 
believe that where men, in their‘ own natnral 
felt, have partially failed to preserve a health- 
ful political atmosphere, an honest political 
practice, that women, so much less experi- 
enced, physically so much more feeble, so ex- 
citable, so liable to be misled by fancy, by 
feeling, are likely, in a position foreign to their 
nature, not only to stand upright themselves, 
but, like Atlas of old, to bear the weight of the 
whole political world on their shoulders—like 
Hercules, to cleanse the Augean stables of the 
political coursers—to do, in short, all that man 
has failed to do? No; it is, alas! only too 
clear that something more than the ballot-box, 
whether in male or female hands, is needed 
here. And it is the same in social life. The 
public prints, under a free press, must always 
hold up a tolerably faithful mirror to the soci- 
ety about them. The picture it displays is no 
better in social life than in political life. We 
say the mirror is tolerably faithful, since there 
are heights of virtue and depths of sin alike 
unreflected by the daily press. The very purest 
and the very foulest elements of earthly exist- 
ence are left out of the picture. But the gen- 
eral view can scarcely fail to be tolerably cor- 
rect. ‘Take, then, the sketch of social life as it 
appears in some half dozen of the most popular 
prints from week to week. You will be sure 
to find the better features grievously blended 
with others fearfully distorted by evil. There 
are blots black as pitch in that picture. There 
are forms, more fiend-like than human, photo- 
graphed on those sheets of paper. Crimes of 
worse than brutal violence, savage cruelty, 
crimes of treachery and cowardly cunning and 
conspiracy, breach of trust, tyrannical extor- 
tion, groveling intemperance, sensuality gross 
and shameless—the heart sickens at the record 
of a week’s crime! It is a record from which 
the Christian woman often turns aside appalled. 
Human nature can read no lessons of humility 
more powerful than those eontained in the 
newspapers of the day. They preach what 
may be called home truths with most tremen- 
dous force. From this record of daily erime it 
is only too clear that universal suffrage has had 
no power to purify the society in which we live. 
If no worse, we can not claim to be better than 
other nations, under a different political rule. 
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-This admission becomes the more painful when 
we reflect that in America this full freedom of 
fundamental institutions, this relief from all 
necdless shackles, is combined with a well-de- 
veloped system of intellectual education. We 
are an absolutely free nation, We are, on the 
whole, and to a certain point, intellectually, an 
educated nation, Yet vice and crime exist 
among us to an extent that is utterly disgrace- 
ful. It is evident, therefore, that universal 
manhood sufirage, even when combined with 
general education, is still insufficient for thie 
task of purifying cither social or political life. 


The theoretical infidel philosopher may wonder | desirable. 
Great in-} ble means to work with, provided we still look 


at this fact. Not so the Christian. 
tellectual activity, and the abuse of that power 
for evil purposes, are a spectacle only too com- 
mon in this world. Look at the present con- 
dition of the most civilized nations. Of all 
generations that have lived on earth, our own is 
assnredly the most enlightened, in an intellect- 
ual sensc; mental culture has never been so 
generally .diffused as it is to-day, nor has it 
ever achieved so many conquests as within the 


last half century; and yet mark how compara-| 


tively little has this wonderful intellectual prog- 
ress accomplished in the noble work of improy- 
ing the moral condition of the most enlightened 
countries. To the mind humbled by Christian 
doctrine, living in the light of aholy faith, these 
facts, thongh unspeakably painful, can not 
cause surprise. We are prepared for them. 
We have already learned that no mere legisla- 
tive cnactment and no mere intellectual train- 
ing can suffice to purify the human heart thor- 
oughly. Anelement much more powerful than 
mental culture is needed for that great work. 
Yor this work light from on high is sent. A 
thorough moral education is required, and the 
highest form of that education can be reached in 
one way only—by walking in the plain path of 
obedience to the will of the Creator, as revealed 
in Holy Scripture. We must turn, not to Plato 


and Aristotle, but to inspired Prophet and Apos- 
We must open our hearts to the spirit of 
the Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount. 
We must go to Sinai and to Calvary, and hum- 
bly, on bended knee, receive the sublime lessons 
to be learned there. 

We should never have expected moral prog- 
yess as an inevitable consequence of frce insti- 
tutions and mere intellectual education, had it 
not becn that, like other nations, we indulge in 
idolatries, and among our ‘‘ gods many” are 
the suffrage and mental activity. We are 
gravely told by philosophers that, with the vote 
in the hands of woman, the moral elevation of 
the race is secured forever! ‘‘ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians!” The feeling is common in 
America that to doubt the omnipotence of uni- 
yersal suffrage in its extreme development is 
not only treason, but a sort of blasphemy. And 
this feeling is now leading many minds, uncon- | 
sciously, perhaps, to shrink from opposing the 
present movement in favor of womanhood suf- 
frage. They bow the knee to the common 


idol. hey dare not believe it possible for the 
suffrage to be carried too far, For ourselvés 
we haye no sympathies whatever with idolatry. 
We fearlessly declare our opinion, therefore, 
that no political institutions whatever, neither 
despotic, nor monarchical, nor aristocratic, nor 
yet the most free, are capable, in themselves, of 
achieving moral education for a people. Neither 
do we believe it more possible for abstract intel- 
lectual culture to gain this most important of all 
ends. Institutions wisely free are a very great 
blessing. Let us be fervently thankful for them, 
Intellectual education is equally important and 
These are both noble and admira- 


above and beyond them for a farther dcevelop- 
ment of the race—for fullness of moral civiliza- 
tion. In fact, if we wish for a vigorous, health- 
ful, lasting development of republican institu- 
tions, we must necessarily unite with these not 
only intellectual teaching, but also a sound 
moral education, ‘This is a fact to which men, 
in the whirl of their political or commercial 
struggles, too often willfully shut their eyes. 
They are quite ready to acknowledge the truth 
of the assertion in a general way, but they 
choose to forget its vast importance in political 
or commercial practice. They recklessly lower 
the moral standard themselves, whenever that 
standard is at a height inconvenient for the at- 
taining of some particular object toward which 
they are aiming. They are lacking in faith. 
Unlike women, who carry faith with them in 
private life, men act as if faith were not needed 
in everyday public life. At least the great 
majority of men, nominal Christians, fail to 
carry Christian principle with them into com- 
mon business or politics. Faith, in the heart 
of women, is connected with love; consequent- 
ly it is less easily stifled. They more frequently 
carry this principle with them in daily practice 
‘—not to the extent that they should do, but far 
more so than most men do. And here, Chris- 
tian women, is your great advantage. Itis the 
Lord’s work to which we would urge you. The 
work of true faith, however lowly, is sure of a 
blessing. With faith nnfcigned in your hearts, 
giving purity to your lives, you have it in your 
power to render most effectual service to the 
nation in your own natural sphere, far beyond 
what you could possibly accomplish by the path 
of common politics, You have never, as yet, 
done full justice to the advantages of your own 
actual position in this respect. You have over- 
looked the great work immediately before you. 
We have no magic talisman to offer you in car- 
rying out that work. We shall not flatter you 
with the promise of nnlimited success; we shall 
not attempt to gratify any personal ambition of 
public honors. We have no novel theories or 
brilliant illusions with which to dazzle your 
imagination, 

Fidelity to plain moral duties—this is the one 
great principle to which we would most earnestly 
call your attention, There is absolutely no prin- 
ciple so sorely needed in the civilized world 
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We live in an age of false-and 
inflated ambitions. Simple moral truths fare 
badly in our time. Imposing theories, brilliant 
novelties, subtle sophistries, exaggerated devel- 
opment, arrogant pretensions—these too often 
crowd simple moral truths out of sight, out of 
mind. And yet, without that class of duties in 
healthful action, corruption more or less general 
is inevitable. ; 
Truth of word, honesty of action, integrity 
of character, temperance, chastity, moderation, 
sincerity, subordination to just authority, con- 
jugal fidelity, filial love and honor—these du- 
ties, and others closely connected with them, 
bear old and homely names. But, Christian 
women, you can not ask for a task more noble, 
more truly elevating, for yourselves and your 
country, than to uphold these plain moral prin- 
ciples, first by your own personal example, and 
then by all pure influences in your homes and 
in the society to which you belong. In no other 
mode can you so well forward the great work 
of Christian civilization as by devoting your- 
selves to the daily personal practice, and to the 
social cultivation, by eXample and influence, of 
these plain moral duties. Your present donies- 
tie position is especially favorable to this task. 
You have more time for thought on these sub- 
jects; you have more frequent opportunities 
for influence over the young nearest to you; you 
have more leisure for prayer, for invoking a 
blessing on your efforts, however humble they 
may be. It is not enough to sct a decent ex- 
ample yourselves. You must go to the very 
reot of the matter. You must carry about with 
you hearts and minds very deeply impressed 
with the incalculable importance of a sound 
morality ; you mnst be clearly convinced of the 
misery,’ the shame, the perils of all imimo- 
rality. 
In this nineteenth century the civilization of 
a country must necessarily prove either heathen 
or Christian in its spirit. ‘There is no neutral 
ground lying between these boundaries. Faith 


to-day as this. 


“Out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
This, therefore, Christian women, is your espe- 
cial task. Use all the happy womanly influ- 
ences in your power to forward the moral edu- 
cation, the Christian civilization, of the coun- 
try to which you belong. Be watchful, with 
the unfeigned humility of the Christian, over 
your own personal course, and the cxample 
connected with it. Aim at keeping up, on all 
occasions, a high practical standard of sonnd 
morality at all points. Cultivate every germ 
of true moral principle in your own homes, and 
in the social circle about you. Let the holy 
light of truth, honor, fidelity, honesty, purity, 
piety, and love brighten the atmosphere of your 
homes. 

What heathen civilization means we know 
from many sources, more especially from the 
records of Rome under the empire, in the days 
of St. Paul, when it had reached its highest de- 
velopment. 

What Christian civilization means we learn 
from the Apostle: “Let him that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” ‘* What- 
socver things are true, whatsoever things are 


honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 


things.are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report—think on 
these things.” 


A DREAM OF A. DEAD FACE. 


Dizzy with ocean’s roar 
I wandered by the shore , 
Where sullen heaving waters rose and fell; 
When on the wave’s green edge, 
Swift o’er the sandy ledge, 
Up to my feet there rolled a delieate shell— 
A pale pink shell, dashed with the ocean’s dews, 
Aud painted fair with morn’s divinest hues, 


So beautiful it lay 

In the last light of day, 
Close to its pinky cells I held my ear. 

Its hollow murmur stole 

Into my troubled soul. 


| “Tell me,” I eried, with rivaling hope and fear 
? ? i} 23 


or infidelity, such is the choice we must all) 


make, whether as individuals or as nations. 
Thanks be to God we are not only in name, 


but also partially in character, a Christian na- | Spurned 


tion, Faith is not entirely wanting. We all 
in a measure fecl its good effects. 
avowed infidel living in onr midst is far more 
undev its influences, though indirectly so, than 
he is aware of. And where there is life, there 
we haye hope of ‘growth, of higher development. 
To cherish that growth, to further that higher 
development by all gracious and loving and 
gencrous influences, is a work for which wo- 
men are especially adapted. They work from 
within outwardly. Men work chiefly by men 
tal and physical pressure from without. Men 
work by external authority; women work by in- 
fluences. Men seek to control the head. Wo- 
men always aim at touching the heart. And 
we have the highest of all authority for believ- 
ing that this last is the most efficicnt mode of 
working. 


“Q shell! that moanest by the lonely shore, 
Where are the friends that eome to us no more?” 


The passionate qnestion died 

Along the oeean side, 

by disdaining waves to quick ciseruee; 
When, lo! a stream of light & 
Dazzled my mortal sight; 


Even the ; The pale pink shell became a pale piuk face; 


And eyes I fondly knew, with light divine, j 
Smiled gentle memories as they looked in mine. 


The murmur now whieh eame 
My restless soul to tame 
Was musie sweet of softly whispering lips: 
“QO friend, complain no more! 
Safe on a happy shore 
Rests the dear freight of all thy sunken ships. 
Whether these fretful waves reeede or swell, 
To us who dwell beyond them all is well!” 


A glow of rosy flame 
Over the oeean eame, 
Trembling a moment on its blue expanse; 
And in the fleeting ray 
Floated too soon away 
That sudden vision from my pleading glance. 
The soul I loved eseaped my beckoning hand; 
The shell to which I clung dropped, broken, on the 
sand. 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 


OAMSHIRE, though a tolerably extensive 
county, was not large enough to contain 
several satraps of independent power. In the 
course of generations ancient families had died 
out or fallen into obseurity, and fresh ones had 
been founded; but neither from the old blood 
nor the new had any one arisen rash enough 
to challenge the supremacy of the Dukes of 
Derorgoil. Other great nobles, perhaps, might 
own estates as vast, but these were probably 
seattered here and there throughont the breadth 
of England; whereas the territory owned by 
this family, if not literally in a ring-fence, lay 
either within or immediately around the Loam- 
shire borders. ' It was centralization not less 
than hereditary prestige that made their influ- 
ence overweening. Occasionally, of late years, 
a radical candidate, smarting under defeat, has 
dared to speak evil of the august nanre; but 
such a diatribe, unless non-electors formed the 
bulk of the audience, was seldom favorably re- 
ceived. ‘The Loamshire democrats evidently 
thought that the line of desecration and demolish- 
ment should be drawn somewhere; much on the 
principle of their more advanced brothers, who, 
furthering all imaginable changes in Church and 
State, are not prepared to sweep away the crown. 
The present head of the great house was not, 
and never could have been, personally popular ; 
but this signified very little. People seemed 
to think that if such a magnate was decently 
affable in his public capacity, he might almost 
dispense with private courtesy; not that there 
was any thing rude or repulsive about the eighth 
Duke of Devorgoil—his self-assertion seldom 
yerged on insolence, or his arrogance on op- 
pression; he was only a frigid formalist, nar- 
row of mind, and shallow of brain; more alive 
to the importance than to the duties of his sta- 
tion, yet willing to acquit himself of these de- 
corously. His subscriptions to charities were 
munificent; but he had never been known to 
bestow the smallest mite on a beggar. He was 
regular in his religious observances, and every 
-morning, in the castle-chapel at Grandmanoi, 
his pompous **Amen!*’ drowned the voice of 
his domestic chaplain at family prayers; but 
his creed was well-nigh as short and simple as 
Voltaire’s, and the Bible in his chamber had 
never been opened since it was placed there 
with the rest of the furniture. His temper was 
neither violent nor particularly irritable. THe 
was slow to take offense, simply because he 
found it hard to believe that any creature could 
intentionally thwart or beard him; but when 
he had once taken nmbrage his wrath would 


rankle on for years, nor would atonement, ever | 


so ample, abate its yenoin. 


‘ 


There were exeuses to be made for him, cer- 
tainly. Even at his baptism a heavy load was 
laid upon his infant shoulders: Lupus Fitzrol- 
land—these were only two out of many names 
bestowed upon him then; and how could any 
man be expected to walk through life, so deco- 
rated, without either staggering or stiffening 
himself under the weight of ornament? From 
the time that he could stand alone he was ney- 
er natural or childlike. At Eton some few 
attempts were made ‘‘to knock the starch ont 
of him ;” but as he resided there with a private 
tutor he could always take refuge from perse- 
cution under the wing of that complacent and 
compassionate bear-leader. At Oxford the 
college authorities, from the dean to the cook, 
made obeisanee to him; and fellow-common- 
ers of as ancient if not as lofty blood as his 
own were not asliamed to be reckoned among 
his henchmen. Ife took the seat that had been 
kept warm for him in a family borough a month 
after he came of age; and before the house had 
decided whether his obstinate silence proceeded 
from choice or from incapacity, the death of 
his father invested him with the full imperial 
purple. 

There was a striking contrast between sire 
and son. The first—free and debonair to a 
fanlt—seemed ever equally at ease, whether 
the blackened rafters of a farm-kitchen or the 
gilded damask ofa boudoir sheltered his hand- 
some.head. In both, if all tales were true, he 
had a habit of making himself rather too thor- 
oughly at home; and some of these tales were 
told with such a circumstance that even Loam- 
shire loyalty could not entirely close its ears 
against them, and was fain to confess that ‘‘ his 
Grace might bea little—just alittle—gay.” That 
same gayety of his caused some bright eyes to 
wax dim from remorse and shame, and some 
honest men to curse the hour when they first 
made him welcome under their roof; neverthe- 
less, when he went to his account, there was a 
mighty flourish of funeral trumpets in the coun- 
ty journals; and it would have been treason to 
question aloud whether a heavy loss had befall- 
en Loamshire. The eighth duke was a very dif- 
ferent personage; from his youth upward until 
now, there could not have been imputed to him 
the faintest lapse in morals or derogation of 
dignity. Ile walked throngh life with the rig- 
id uprightness of one who has never been strong- 
ly tempted to sin. He marricd early, and had 
issne—two daughters and a son; but the last 
died in childhood. This was the single blot 
on his prosperity; and he brooded over it, al- 
ways with a bitter sense of personal injury. 
Though he treated her with due observance 
both in publie and private, he never forgave 
his wife for not replacing the dead heir; and, 
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en 
though he omitted no outward religious duty, | tendencies—“ Only a fortnight more of this, 


he never forgave Providence for having visited 
him thus. Jad his chaplain ventured—the 
good man never did so, be sure—to preach sub- 
mission to the common lot, he would have an- 
swered that the common lot was not meant to 


apply to ducal houses in general, inuch less to | 


that of Devorgoil. And for the unlucky aeci- 
dent of their sex he never forgave his daugh- 
ters. Rachel Fontenaye was yery hard, but 
Ursula very homely, of feature; and it was no 
wonder if neither had been sought for by an 
eligible wooer, for the chance of any much be- 
low their own degree would have been hope- 
less; and it had somehow got noised abroad 
that, despite their father’s princely revenues, 
these august damsels would not be superbly 
dowered. 

A small spare man—with a narrow sour face, 
and a sharp up-turned nose, changing color like 
a chameleon, under extremes of heat and cold 
—gifted with a slow, steady flow of speech, 
that, aided by a pompous clearing of the throat 
whenever he was at a loss for a word, carried 
him fairly through his frequent orations. This 
about expresses the Duke of Devorgoil at the 
age of twoscore years and ten. 

He was any thing but a sportsman at heart; 
nevertheless, even here, he contrived to play 
his part creditably. The Grandmanoir pre- 
serves had been famous for generations; but 
the head of game had been rather augmented 
than decreased under his rule, and on the 
bench he was a turn more severe on poachers 
than on shecp-stealers, To his great batéius 
there were invited, almost exclusively, chiefs 
of his own order—a belted earl eounted rather 


low in the scale—and on these occasions it! 


pleased him to walk about, followed by two 
giants in laced velveteen, each bearing a gun, 


which his Grace never discharged, save at a/ 


corner so hot that his misses were bound to 
pass unnoticed. The partridge-shooting he 


meted out to the squirearchy and certain of the | 


clergy in just proportion to their political influ- 
ence and clectioneering zeal. In early life he 
was occasionally to be seen at the covert-side, 
mounted on the gravest and gentlest of cattle ; 
but his ideas of the pursuit probably much re- 
sembled those of a conscientious legislator, still 
to the fore. 

Representing a constituency of which a good 
half are born centaurs, Mr. Talboys considered 
hunting a senatorial duty; and so maintained 
a costly stud, the which—being a welter weight 
with impossible hands—he generally managed 
to use up before the season was through. Ile 
never by any chance saw any thing of a run, 
but rode the line doggedly from end to end, of 
course with countless falls; and his rneful coun- 
tenance never was known to light up save when 
fate favored him with a blank day. On a cer- 
tain March morning he came to real grief over 
stiff timber, and lay stunned for a while. When 
his senses returned they heard him) murmur 
softly—he was a pions person of Low-Churchi 


thank God!”—referring, you must understand, 
to the opening of the session, when the labors 
of others, and his rest, would begin. 

Tf, in those by-gone times, the Duke of Devor- 
goil sacrificed his inclinations to public opinion, 
he took special care to sacrifice nothing more, 
and was never known to risk his serene neck 
over any thing larger than a water-furrow; a 
crowd at a gate he eschewed as if there had 
been pestilence in the midst thereof. The dis- 
taste for the saddle grew on him with advanc- 
ing years, and now, when a meet was honored 
by his presence, he always came in state and 
comfort on the easiest of wheels. Despite of 
this, throughout his vast territory, the coyerts 
were not often drawn blank; though, by some 
curious fatality, a straight-goer rarely was found 
close to Grandmanoir. They were too highly 
fed there, the keepers said, mournfully, and 
keepers always know best; albeit, why a hen- 
pheasant should be more harmful than a rab- 
bit to vulpine training is a problem only to 
be solved by those faithful guardians of the 
game. Xs 

There were fixtures not a few on the Devor- 
goil dorhains; but, unless some royal personage 
or foreign potentate chanced to be his guest, 
the Duke never offered a lawn-meet, for this 
would have involved a breakfast; and any thing 
in the shape of chance entertainment was en- 
tirely out of his line. ‘To stately set dinners 
he was fully equal, and dispensed such formal 
hospitality pretty liberally; but the idea of rus- 
tics, whom he scarcely knew by name, clank- 
ing in under his portals without special invita- 
tion, cutting and coming again under the seutch- 
eoned roof of his banqneting-hall, and so snatch- 
ing refreshment on his sacred threshold, was 
quite too much for his nerves and sense of pro- 
priety. Absolutely discountenancing vulpicide, 
and subscribing largely to the hounds, he held 
himself functum officio, and to spare. But the 
L, ., as a rule, were honest folk, caring little 
for the eoffee-house: so long as the Duke 
found them foxes they were content to trust 
to their modest sandwich-cases, and find their 
own jumping powder. 

Hazlemere Cross was rather a favorite meet. 
Within half a league of the park fence, it was 
so far removed from the inner Capua of Grand-~ 
manoir as to make a ring not quite a certainty. 
If the fox sunk the hill, as generally happened 
when the wind lay right, he was bound to take 
a good line—a line, indeed, entirely after the 
heart of a Loamshire ‘“‘hard,” with lightish 
plows, and grass enough to satisfy any but a 
captious stranger; and, best of all, big fair 
jumping, from end to end. 

Thitherward, on a murky morning that, if a 
breeze sprung up, looked as if it might lift to- 
ward noon, drove Lord Atherstone with his 
bride. With the exception of an oecasional 
visit to Heslingford, it was the first time the 
pair had appeared in public since their mar- 
riage. Said Ralph at length; 
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“And the nerves, Lena—are they as steady 
as when we started? The farm where our 
horses are waiting is just over yonder rise, and 
the meet’s a short mile farther on.” 

She smiled a little hanghtily. “The nerves 
are as well as can be expected. It is rather a 
trial to be presented to a county and a fox on 
the same day; but there are only two things 
which J am really afraid of, monseigneur. The 
first is, that I shall commit some gaucheric, of 
which you will be thoroughly ashamed; the 
second is, I shall be terribly an encumbrance, 
if the hounds are running.” 

“Vl risk the gaucherie,” he said, quietly ; 
but one of those rapid changes came over his 
face as he turned it toward her. ‘And I can't 
fancy you as an encumbrance yet. Iam more 
doubtful of how I shall acquit myself. I’ve 
never played pilot before, you know, and it’s a 
stiff country, if we go over the vale. To be 
sure, I know every inch of it, and I’ve an idea 
there’s a line of gates most of the way, though 
I never paid much attention to them; still I’m 
half sorry that I promised yon should follow. 
You will remember your promise, thougb, that 
you would pull up the instant you felt nervous, 
whether it was before or after a fence» Per- 
haps we shall have no jumping to speak of, aft- 
er all, but shall be ringing round the park all 
day. It wouldn’t break my heart if that were 
to happen.” 

**T ought to take that as a compliment,” Lena 
answered, “‘but I’d rather have gone on flat- 
tering myself that I was no great clog upon 
you. Could you have been so patient two 
months ago?” 

“Certainly not. Many things are altered 
within the last two months; and all for the 
better, I believe. I shall care for hunting 
some time longer, I dare say; but never again 
as I used to care when my life was quite lone- 


ly. I never pay compliments, as I told you 
once before. But this seems to me quite nat- 
ural.” 


““We won't argue the question, at all events,” 
she returned; “and perhaps even a ‘clog’ might 
be.useful, if it cured you of rash riding’ I 
wonder if there will be a great crowd to-day, 
and whether the Grandmanoir people will be 
out! It’s rather strange that none of them 
have called yet. Is it their way?” 

Lord Atherstone knit his brows. Plainly 
his wife had touched the chord of thought that 
had already vibrated not harmoniously. 

“*T know very little of their ways,” he said, 
eurtly. ‘‘The Duke bears me no good-will, I 
fancy; but we’ve never come into collision, and 
he’s always been formally civil when we chanced 
to meet ; it’s impossible that he can mean to be 
otherwise now. It’s a long, heavy drive, re- 
member, in such weather as we've had lately, 
from Grandmanoir to Templestowe. He rare- 
ly misses this meet; so he will probably speak 
for himself before long.” 

There was no time for more, for just then 
they were turning into the little elm ayenne 


that led up to the cozy farmstead where their 
horses had found shelter. The owner stood 
at the door, booted, spurred, and bareheaded, 
anxious to do honor to thenew Baroness. Un- 
popular to a degree among the gentry and peas- 
antry of his county, Ralph was not ill liked by 
the better class of yeomanry, He was a liberal, 
though a somewhat careless landlord; and, out 
hunting, often had a familiar word for a farmer, 
when he could scarcely spare a nod toa squire ; 
besides, there were not a few admirers of his 
‘‘bruising” style, and among these was John 
Langlands. 

So Lena met with hearty welcome, and there 
were pressed upon her such varicd refreshments 
that she was fain to compromise with a sip of 
home-made cherry brandy; and then she was 
mounted comfortably. At this ceremony the 
buxom hostess assisted with intense admiration, 
She had hitherto not conceived it possible that 
any who had come to matronly estate could get 
to saddle without the assistance of horse-block, 
or some substitute; and when Lena seemed to 
spring from, rather than be lifted by her lus- 
band’s palm, Mrs. Langlands opened wide eyes, 
as though she witnessed a rare tour de gymnase. 

‘*My lady went up as light as a soap-bubble, 
I do declare,” she said afterward; “and yet 
as fine a figure of a woman as you'd wish to see.” 

So, the groom and John Langlands following, 
Lord Atherstone and his wife paced slowly up 
the long, gentle ascent, on the brow of which 
scattered brutes, growing denser fast, showed 
that the L. H. were like to muster strong to-day. 

Will you prick forward and see who are the 
earlier comers ? 


—_—_—_<—-—___ 


CHAPTER XIX, 


A prot of open ground, somewhat larger than 
an ordinary village green, the converging point 
of several roads and bridle-paths, crowning a 
low hill, from whence the view, on one side, 
though not very extensive, lies open over a yale, 
but is hemmed in on the other three by tall 
plantations close by, and by the towering woods 
of Grandmanoir farther afield. Such is Hazle- 
mere. Common, 

Near the centre of it stands the cross—not a 
graceful spire, such as those that mark Queen 
Eleanor’s resting-places on her long journey 
tombward, buta mighty monolith, roughly hewn, 
doubtless even at first, and now so maimed and 
worn by rough usage and weather that, passing 
it carelessly, you might hardly recognize the 
symbol of our faith. The date thereof and 
whether it was set up in thanksgiving or in pen- 
ance, or to mark the place of blood-shedding, 
or to commemorate some pre-historic victory 
over the heathen, are not certainly known, al- 
beit learned persons, coming from afar, had 
wrangled over it in language scarcely parlia- 
mentary; and on this stone many local antiqua- 
ries have whetted their maiden blade. There 
it has stood from immemorial time, keeping its 
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own secret, if secret there be to tell. And 50 it 
will be, perchanee, after the men and mariners 
of this our nineteenth century have become 
matter for archzologists. 

Within a few rods of this same cross most of 
the personages worth your notice are grouped 
already. On principle, if not by ehoice, you 
will, of course, first inspect the hounds. 

A level, compact lot, certainly; a little low, 
if any thing, and rather neat than airy-looking ; 
indeed, you might pick out several necks and 
shoulders too heavily loaded for elegancc, and 
oneor two clear cases of throatiness. But there 
are some rare legs and feet, and, as a rule, no 
deficiency of bone. Such as they are, they 
thoroughly satisfy Loamshire critics, and almost 
satisfy their fastidious master, who, for years 
past, has given his whole mind to their improve- 
ment, and is pitiless in his ‘ drafts.” 

That is he—the silent, sedate man, sitting 
betwixt his hounds and the gathering crowd on 
an equally sedate, though cleverly shaped bay. 
There is rather a workman-like look about 
him, despite a provoking preciseness of ex- 
terior, which even hunting-costume can not 
disguise. When he took the Loamshire conn- 
try, purposing to be his own huntsman, his 
friends said it was a rash step in many ways; 
but Jasper Knowsley did’ not often err on the 
side of rashness, nor does he appear to have 
done so now. He brought to his task great 
patience, a perseverance akin to obstinacy, and 
no mean knowledge of the noble science, ac- 
quired by long, sedulous: study in more or less 
famous schools. He never tried to make profit 
out of his office, and was liberal enough about 
earth - stopping, keepers’ fees, and damages; 
nevertheless, he has coutrived to show sport 
enough to satisfy all but inveterate grumblers, 
without seriously impairing his own modest 
revenue, His trim chop-whiskers are thickly 
sprinkled with gray; and even in his youth he 
was rather a neat than a determined horseman. 
So when they are running hard over a stiff 
eountry he can not be expected to ride right 
up to his hounds; but, knowing every gate, 
gap, and bridle-road, he generally contrives to 
be with them before they want lifting; and, 
should he fail, there is always Jem Spurrell— 
nominally first whip, thongh he never waits for 
the laggers in covert—to the fore, who, for the 
strange tricks he plays with his neck, miglit 
have been bred an acrobat, and would ride at a 
bull-finch on fire if it came in his line. Very 
mild, if not meck, of speech is our master, 
never rating even a hound violently ; and when 
forced to chide human ignorance or impetu- 
osity, prone rather to remonstrance than abuse ; 
on extreme provocation he is capable of a cer- 
tain acid sarcasm, of the which one instance 
may suffice: 

It was late in the afternoon; and after a 
series of disappointments the hounds had got 
settled to a fox, and pushed him steadily through 
a chain of small coverts till he was bound to 
break over a fair stretch of open country, when 
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a youthful plunger (a squadron was always 
quartered at Heslingford), determined at all 
hazards to get a start, rode right down on the 
critical corner, so that a chop followed as a 
matter of coursc. There were murmurs, as 
you may imagine; but all held their peace to 
listen as Jaspcr Knowsley approached the of 
fender, smiling sourly. ‘You're nearly a 
stranger in this country, Sir, and probably sup- 
pose that we met this morning expressly for 
your anusement, If it has given you any 
pleasure to spoil the sport of'a hundred or so 
of your fellow-creatures, I’m sure nobody will 
complain; but now, if you're quite satisfied, and 
you don’t want the hounds to run adrag, or 
any thing of that sort, I think, with your per- 
mission, Ill take them home.” So, lifting his 
cap courteously, he turned away. 

They say that the cornct wept. Certainly 
there are men who would liefer have taken 
their ‘‘month at the mill” than have sat then 
in his glistening boots; and most of those 
present held the punishment equal to the mis- 
deed. 

Perhaps our master would be old-fashioned 
enough to allow that a certain amount of loud 
and strong language is necessary to keep a 
field—particularly a provincial field—in order. 
But this part of his duty he shifted from his 
own shoulders long ago. And yonder sits his 
deputy—the hnge, hairy man with a face like 
a full moon looming through mist on the big 
bony brown; you must have heard his hoarse 
voice before you rose the crest of the hill. 
This is Swinton Swarbriek’s thirtieth season 
with this same pack; and though it has changed 
hands five times at Icast since he first was 
‘blooded,”’ he has never wavered in his alle- 
giance, nor strayed far from those russct tilths 
that he still swears ‘‘ carry a better scent than 
all your grazing-grounds.” If his means had 
permitted it he would have tried his hand at 
the mastecrship ere now; but being free-hand- 
ed to a fault, his estate, when stable expenses 
and his subscription are paid, scarcely suffices 
his needs. Nevertheless he is a man of great 
inark in the hunt, so much so that, when he 
curses & culprit, the anatllema is supposed to 
descend with a semi-official weight. Years 
ago he talked himself into the idea that he was 
a bruising thongh unlucky rider; and though 
Loamshire has got his measure pretty accurate- 
ly, strangers often find it hard to realize that 
all that laying down the law about ‘‘lines” and 
‘‘noints” does not entail jumping one blind or 
big place in a week. In spite of his swagger, 
Swinton Swarbrick is a sportsman to the mar- 
row of his massive bones, and a prime favorite 
throughout his county with high and low. 
Tiven those who have been lashed by his un- 
sparing tongue bear no malice. ‘‘IIle may 
bluster,” they say, ‘‘but he’s never nasty.” 
And, to speak truth, one of Jasper Knowsley’s 
slow, stinging sentences is more dreaded than 
a string of the other’s voluble blasphemies. 

Look a little to the left, to the rearward of 
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the cross, and your glance will be apt to linger 
longer than it has hitherto done on the centre 
figure ofthe group. Did you ever see a dainti- 
er,Amazon, or one more happily at home in her 
saddle, though it is clear that the dark chestnut 
wants some riding ? 

That is no other than winsome Cissy Deve- 
veux, the pride, if you believe her fricnds—the 
pest, if you believe her foes—of Joamshire. 
Polling the county through, the votes of the 
former would probably prevail; for even wo- 
men find it hard to hate her, or, at all events, to 
sustain the-feud. Whether her life’s sky be 
bright or lowering, her clear laugh still keeps 
its ring—the laugh that, to some who hear it, is 
a better tonic than ever has been devised by 
mediciner: thoroughly sincere for the moment, 
if not always stable in her friendships, and 
frank even in her small treacheries; through 
good or evil report bearing herself always daunt- 
lessly—it is no wonder if many prefer shutting 
their eyés and believing in her, to sifting her 
demerits. Her face is so provokingly pretty, 
too; and, though she is out in all weathers, the 
peach-bloom has not fled from her cheek, nor 
the shcen from her bonny brown hair; and as 
for her fignre—is it not known how shapely 
women, enyying her habit, have sought the stu- 
dio of Herr Veltermann, and abased themselves 
before that artist, to secure an exact fac-simile, 
and how, having donned the master-piece and 
compared it with the original, they have re- 
turned home despondent, and ready to writhe 
the innocent garment toshreds? ‘That she will 
go great, very great length in coquetry, her hot- 
test partisans will allow; and whether there 
are any limits to her imprudence is a question 
that. has been discussed without, as well as 
within, the Loamshire borders, and never, so 
far as society knows, been fully solved. She 
must assuredly more than once have strayed 
very near the verge of the crater, but the lurid 
sulphur fumes have never wrapped her round 
as yet, and she changes her light loves so often 
that the scandal-mongers get flurried, and, 
like a nervous shooter when the covey rises all 
round him, sometimes fai] to pick their bird ; 
moreover, however pleasant, it is not always a 
safe pastime to cast stones at your neighbor's 
wife, when the said neighbor is ready to catch 
them in the skirt of his mantle and send them 
back with a will. Now, foremost among the 
willful beauty’s blind adherents above mention- 
ed is her husband, Dick Devereux, still known 
among his intimates by his old regimental soub- 
riquet of The Driver. ‘‘There’s not a woman 
alive fit to hold a candle to Cissy; and if she 
has a bit of a temper, there’s not an ounce of 
vice about her.” So Dick believed when they 
were first engaged, and seven years of matri- 
mony have not altered his creed. He takes 
his wife’s bullying like a lamb; but toward the 


rest of the world carrics a somewhat taurine | 


brute he is riding obliges him to kecp without 
the circle; but you may see. his heavy, hand- 
some face light up, as one of Cissy’s gay imper- 
tinences requites a point-blank compliment from 
Sir Manners Mannering — always pompous, 
when not coarse, in his gallantries—who looks 
as if he had been born in those high collars and 
stiff throat-gear. 

Besides this somewhat bloated aristocrat the 
group is made up of Arthur Corbett, radiant in 
smiles and in attire; grave Malise Walwyn, 
heir to an ancient Catholic house, who, despite 
his fair prospects, is said to have a vocation for 
the priesthood; cheery Peter Assheton, the 
sporting parson, who, were he as powerful in 
the pulpit as in the pigskin, would count fewer 
dissenters in his parish; and a strong cavalry 
contingent from Heslingford, headed by God- 
frey Colville, the keen-visaged man, with eyes 
and hair black and shining as jet; he is Cissy’s 
“latest love,” and will have the perilous honor 
of leading her to-day. Be it noted in passing, 
that, though her caprices take the widest range, 


she has rather a leaning toward military deyo- 


tion, ‘Dick likes them best,” she says, con- 
siderately, ‘‘and they’re quite clever enough 
for me,” Indeed, it must be owned that in- 
tellectual jewels, clumsily set, do not sparkle 
temptingly for the wayward lady. 

And now— 

There is only one poor hunting-horn availa- 
ble, and such ponips are not in fashion here; 
but, if we met on foreign ground, there would 
be a fanfure of bugles, for the gorgeous ba- 
rouche, drawn by four grays, with outriders to 
match, sweeping down the road and drawing 
up with a jerk, brings the Duke of Deyorgoil 
and his daughters twain. 

His Mightiness does not seem in.a specially 
gracious humor this morning. The sharp wind 
may, perhaps, account for the vicious flush at 
the tip of his nose; but the fidgety working 
of his thin lips, and the frequent contraction of 
his brow, bode no good; neverthcless, he con- 
descends to answer the greetings of the master 
and the privileged few who venture to accost 
him, and acknowledges with sufficient affabili- 
ty the doffing of hats and caps, till Lord and 
Lady Atherstone appear on the further verge 
of the little common; then the signs of discon- 
tent on the ducal visage are no longer dis- 
sembled, and they darken as the pair draws 
near, 

Hard-featured Lady Rachel—though one 
would think it difficult—waxes stiffer and stonier 
than her wont; and homely Lady Ursula looks 
half apprehensive, half amused; and certain of 
the by-standers, more curious than their fellows, 
edge nearer to the saluting-point, as if they ex- 
pected something like a scene. 

And as Ralph makes his way slowly throngh 
the throng, nodding a return to divers grect-~ 
ings, but never halting, or turning a hair's 


temper, and, when fairly roused, is apt to run| breadth aside, till he comes within speaking 
a rude tilt without distinction of persons or | distance of the carriage, there is a quiet reso- 
even ofsexes. The fractiousness of the savage | Inte look on his face, like that of one who—fully 
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aware of a danger—gocs, not reluctantly, to 
meet it. 

And a danger it is, of such a sort, moreover, 
as he has never yet confronted; for, though 
stout heart may help somewhat, strong hand 
may nothing avail. 

We needs must drop the historic present 
here, for the root of these matters strikes deep 
into the past. 


A MODERN BILL OF FARE. 


HE conjunction of American ingenuity and 
administrative ability has nowhere display- 
ed itself more eminently than in the manage- 
ment of hotels. At the time we were almost 
literally possessed of “‘a hundred religions and 
one gravy,” and were in the very infancy of the 
secrets and value of the cuzsine, we had daring 
spirits who conccived and carried into success- 
ful execution establishments for the boarding 
and lodging of large numbers of first-class pco- 
ple which had no example in any foreign coun- 
try. The first step toward national distinction 
in this direction was made by the Tremont of 
Boston. Then followed the Astor, of New York, 
both destined to be eclipsed by the St. Charles, 
of New Orleans, which for long years was the 
grandest building and most lordly hotel in the 
world. 
_ From the time of the success of these cstab- 
lishments every American city and every large 
town, sooncr or later, has become possessed of 
buildings of striking architecture, grand gath- 
ering points of our local and traveling popula- 
tion; and the spirit of all this in our national 
and most irreverent humor has been concen- 
trated in the apothegm that a very successful 
man in everyday business ‘‘can keep an hotel.” 
Some twenty-five years ago an English noble- 
man,* who had been for nearly half a century 
a European soldier and diplomat, made New 
Orleans for two seasons a winter residence, He 
was very fond, when with a few select acquaint- 
ances whom he accepted of as friends, of talk- 
ing in a modest way of the varied experiences 
of his eventful life. We remember on one oe- 
ceasion, after being more than usually eommu- 
nicative and instructive, he ended off with a 
description of a military review he witnessed in 
Russia, when the Czar Alexander reviewed what 
was then almost the concentrated military foree 
of his empire. Occupying by courtesy a prom- 
inent position on the imperial staff, our narra- 
tor had every possible opportunity of witness- 
ing the imposing pageant; and he possessed 
the intellectual ability of bringing the scene 
vividly before his auditors. Suddenly stopping 
short, and possibly somewhat disconcerted at 
his own earnestness, and the deep impression 
he had made upon his friends, he paused a mo- 
ment, and resumed: 
“This review only struck me, after all, as 


grand because of the immense physical resources 
it displayed of a rising nation; but, as strange 
as it may seem to you, I honestly say that I 
witness every day in this stately hotel what, 
more than all else I have witnessed, fills me 
with admiration, and it is this: I live under a 
single roof that affords constant shelter for over 
onethousand persons. This, gentlemen, affords 
a number of men about equal to two full regi- 
ments in the field. At three o'clock six hun- 
dred of these people at one time sit down to 
dinner. Every course (occupying in the routine 
about three hours) is brought to the table at 
the proper time, and, without the slightest con- 
fusion or mistake, is excellently served. ‘There 
is an administrative power displayed in this 
work that wonld make these hotel-keepers bet- 
ter colonels of regiments than any I have met 
with in my military life; and it is this order 
and discipline that constantly commands my 
unbounded admiration — more than did the 
military review of the coneentrated armies of 
Russia.” 

A few weeks ago we were talking on this 
subject of hotel-keeping with Mr. Warren Le- 
land, who is among the few who have become 
representative men in this great department of 
our social economy, and on this occasion, as on 
many others, we were deeply impressed with 
the large mental resources, vast capital, and 
varied knowledge of human nature that were 
necessary to be combined to command success 
in hotel-keeping; and while thus impressed, 
and in the midst of our conversation, a num- 
ber of letters were brought in by a servant, 
from one of which Mr, Leland drew a portly 
roll of MS., glanced his eye over its surface a 
moment, and, throwing it toward us, carelessly 
remarked: 

‘There is the entire bill of fare of the Union 
Hotel of Saratoga for the last summer campaign 
of a hundred days.” 

We looked over the long list of details, made 
out in the neatest possible manner by an ex- 
pert clerk, and were inspired with the idea that, 
at an unexpected moment, we had gotten hold 
of a key to the inner life of a first-class Ameri- 
can hotel. Here was a carefully written com- 
mercial statement of what our most opulent 
citizens, with every facility afforded by nature 
and money, constme as food. With the speci- 
fication of each article and the relative quanti- 
ties used, furnished by the careful book-keeper, 
we conceived the idea of adding the associated 
history, and thus making the interesting and 
useful record complete. 

Beef, the great staple of all substantial food, 
as might have been expected, headed the list. 
From the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Hlinois, 
and New York are procured the best qualities, 
Of three hundred and thirty fattened bullocks 
there were only taken for hotel eonsnmption 


| the ‘‘seven ribs” and the ‘short loins;” the 


remainder of the carcass, the “inferior meat,” 


* Sir William Drummond Stuart, afterward the Earl | beng readily disposed of to the multitude of 


of Lorn, etc., etc. 


consumers residing in the city. The aggregate 
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of loins and ribs was forty thousand pounds. 
This meat, ‘killed and dressed” in the even- 
ing, packed in ice, is forwarded by express to 
Saratoga, so that it is in the hotel for the 
morning meal. 

Of mutton there were consumed twenty-one 
hundred ‘‘racks” consisting of seven ribs each, 
ready at a moment’s notice to be divided into 
chops. The gross weight of these “racks” 
was nine thousand five hundred pounds, in- 
cluding the ehoice parts of the carcasses of 
one thousand sheep gathered up from different 
parts of the Union, ‘The average weight of a 
“dressed” sheep is sixty pounds; of this quan- 
tity only nine pounds are selected, the remain- 
der is sold from the stalls. It is apparent from 
this exhibit’ that sheep-raising in the United 
States has not reached much perfection! We 
see in this statement the justice of Hawthorne’s 
testimony, who somewhere writes that all 
America eould not supply the President’s table 
with such mutton-chops as were served up to 
him at Uttoxeter, England, in a dinner costing 
eighteen pence, 

There were two hundred and twenty-five 


lambs consumed, amounting to two thousand | 


pounds—the entire carcass of a lamb being 
eonsidered ‘‘choice.” These lambs are pur- 
chased from persons living in the Adirondacks 
and Green Mountains of Vermont, and are ad- 
mitted to be superior to any similar food raised 
elsewhere in the country, and are probably not 
surpassed in delicacy and nutritiousness by any 
in the world. This superiority comes from the 
excellent character of the grasses, and the purity 
of the air found in the localities where these 
lambs are produced. The whole of the “‘ North- 
ern Wilderness” of New York, including ‘‘ John 
Brown’s tract,” must at some future day be- 
come famous for shecp farms, and then the 
President’s table will be supplied with a chop 
noway inferior to Albion's best. 

Of veal, the shoulders of which are rejected, 
there were seven thousand pounds eonsumed, 
furnished by three hundred and fifty hind-quar- 
ters. These ‘‘creatures” were obtaincd from the 
farmers living in the immediate vicinity of the 
Springs. Three hundred and eighty-nine calves’ 
livers, only served up by broiling; and two 
hundredand sixty beeves’ kidneys, supplied from 
New York, made exclusively into stews. Both 
breakfast dishes. 

** Sweet-breads,” the choicest part of the calf, 
two thousand three hundred, This delicacy is 
universally popular, and difficult to obtain, A 
small number are supplied from the neighbor- 
hood of the Springs, but to procure any quan- 
tity they must be gathered up from different 
places, They are expensive, and always eon- 
sidered a luxury, 

Thirty-seven thousand spring chickens were 
consumed in this hotel campaign of a hundred 
days, affording the gross weight of thirty-six 
thousand eighty-nine pounds, These chick- 
ens were obtained from regular traders residing 
in Saratoga, in the vicinity of Syracuse, in Bos- 


iton, and in Canada, They are gathered up by 
peddlers, who do no other business, and who 
have their established districts aud head-quarters. 
The country people raise this poultry as part of 
their farm crop, and depend upon its proceeds 
as their active capital for the purchase of arti- 
cles not produced by home industry. The first 
ventures in business of thousands of farmers’ 
children are connected with the sale of their 
broods of spring chickens. Tame ducks, one 
thousand six hundred and twenty. Young 
geese, three hundred and eleven. 

One hundred and seventy-two thousand nine 
hundred and forty-four eggs, or one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-nine eggs a day used 
for the table at breakfast, and for culinary pur- 
poses. These eggs are obtained principally 
from the neighborhood of Syracuse and from 
the regular dealers in New York. 

Seven hundred and fifty-three fresh salmon, 
weighing nine thousand four hundred pounds, 
caught by professional fishermen in the Kenne- 
bee and other rivers of Maine, and sent to Bos- 
ton, the head-quarters of this favorite food, and 
from this last-named point, after being packed 
in ice, forwarded to Saratoga, Bluefish and 
bass, two thousand eight hundred pounds. Salt 
fish—including smoked salmon, codfish, and 
mackcrel—two thousand seventy-five pounds. 
Sheep’s-head and black- bass from Boston. 
Lake trout, muscallonge, and white-fish from 
Lake Erie. Pickerel from Saratoga Lake. 

Lobsters, eighteen thousand and seventy-nine 
pounds; caught off the coast of New England, 
and immediately boiled, after being taken from 
the trap, in salt-water, then packed in ice, and 
sent to consumers from Boston. Green turtle, 
one thousand three hundred pounds,* and for- 
warded by established fish-dealers from Fulton 
Market. Piekled oysters, four hundred and 
forty-four jars, put up in Baltimore; very choice, 
and, when in perfection—econtrary to popular 
tradition—as wholesome in midsummer as in 
the winter months, 

Extraordinary as the statement may appear, 
the hotel in a hundred days furnished its guests 
with two thousand and sixteen pounds of brook 
trout, This enormous quantity is obtained by the 
enterprise ofa Mr. Hoxie, formerly a bank glerk 
in the city of New York, who, perceiving that his 
health was declining under the pernicious influ- 
ences ofa confined city atmosphere, ten or fifteen 
years ago moved to a home in the Adirondack 
Mountains, He at first occasionally offered 
small quantities of trout for sale, but upon re- 
ceiving the encouragement of a named and 
liberal priee for all he could obtain, he very 


* Turtle is obtained from dealers in Fulton Market. 
The best specimens of this species are caught off the 
Florida coast aud the island of Nassau. They average 
fifty pounds, but patriarchs have been caught that 
weighed nearly halfa ton. Turtles canght in Ameri- 
can waters are admitted by onr custom-houses free 
of duty, but if they get within the marine jurisdiction, 
of England or Spain they are named by our reyenue 
collectors a foreign product, and have to pay an im- 
| post of twenty per cent. on their commercial value, 
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shrewdly organized a large and profitable busi- 
ness. His knowledge of the trout streams was 
taken advantage of to erect at proper places in 
the winter time a number of commodious ice- 
houses. ile then engaged, by liberal payment, 
a number of men to fish the mountain streams 
for trout, the product of each day being de- 
posited at nightfall in one or more of the ice- 
houses. The next morning the trout are pack- 
ed in ice and moss, and, in a frozen state, car- 
ried to market. Mr. Hoxie, at the proper sea- 
son of the year, has a dozen men employed in 
this business. ‘The price paid is sixty cents 
per pound. We would add, for the comfort 
of all true disciples of. Izaak Walton, that the 
fish, which average about four ounces each, are 
eaught with a red and fly. 

The arrival of the trout is a marked event 
among certain good people of the hotel. Tlicy 
are on hand in force to admire the beautiful 
gem-speckled creatures, to select the largest 
for especial eommendation, and they seem ney- 
er to be wearied with asking the fish-monger 
innumerable questions about the streams and 
lakes where the fish are caught. An unusual- 
ly large trout will afford material for exciting 
eonversation among these professed idlers for a 
whole day. There is a tradition that there 
was a trout brought from the Adirondacks to 
the hotel that weighed three pounds and a half! 
Honest, truth-loving gentlemen saw it, and in- 
numerable good and true men will swear to it ; 
but old trout fishermen still doubtingly shake 
their heads; and well they may, for, with much 
experience in such matters, a brook trout, born 
of the mountain torrent, of a pound weight, isa 
thing to admire, for even such a one is seldom 
seen. 

At the close of the revolutionary war an old 
Hessian soldier settled npon a small farm situ- 
ated about two miles south from the centre of 
the village of Saratoga. It was a most pic- 
turesque place, and the ‘‘elearing”’ at the time 
was hidden from the public road by a dense 
pine forest. Just north of the farm-house is a 
little lake, which, in its primitive state, was so 
deeply overshadowed by tall trees that the sun 
never fairly illumed its mirrored surface. ‘The 
consequence was, its waters, in the sultriest 
heats of summer, were of an almost icy cold- 
ness, It was, and is indeed, a natural para- 
dise for trout. ‘To this romantic place the ear- 
lier visitors of Saratoga wlio were luxurionsly in- 
clined used to earry their choice wines, and in- 
dulged in their nectar while eating trout caught 
from ‘‘ Barhyte’s Pond.” 

The owner was eonsidered an eccentric man, 
for when he established himself on the farm he 
stated that the possession of that ‘‘ pond” more 
than compensated for an inhospitable winter cli- 
mate and a sterile soil. As time wore on, how- 
ever, his taste was vindicated, for this same 
“crystal well’ became a source of profit, and 


these memorable occasions, was Joseph Bona- 
parte. He had but recently arrived in this 
country, and was quietly looking about for some 
eligible spot whereon he eould build himself, 
most literally, a ‘‘ princely home.” He was of 
France, and had been king of Sicily and Spain, 
and all that was favored by nature in soil, cli- 
mate, and scenery was to him familiar. In pur- 
suit of his purpose of founding a home in Amer- 
ica, he had visited some of the most celebrated 
localities of the Northern and Middle States, but 
wavered in making a selection. The moment, 
however, he saw the little trout lake and exam- 
ined its surroundings he seemed inspired. He 
threw aside all ceremony when conversing with 
its owner, he gratified the old German by in- 
dulging in familiar conversation and in smoking 
one of his “‘ corn-cob pipes,” and at last his ex- 
majesty announced his desire to purchase thie 
farm. 

Contrary to all expectation, Barhyte refused 
to sell. The real value of the property at the 
time miglit have been two or three thousand 
dollars, and Joseph Bonaparte increased his of- 
fer from the sum named to the enormous one, 
as then considered, of thirty thousand dollars ; 
but the queer old proprietor refused to part 
with his domain—his trout pond, he said, should 
never be other than his while he lived. Thus 
escaped Saratoga the fashionable prestige of 
having a palace and a park, which were subse- 
quently created at Bordentown, New Jersey ; 
and such was the estimate that the eldest broth- 
er of Napoleon placed npon the trout ponds and 
scenery mm the vicinity of the world-renowned 
Saratoga Springs. 

Ohio contributed six thousand five hundred 
pounds of ham, two thousand thirty-three 
pounds of bacon, and one thousand two hun- 
dred pounds of mess pork. 

Beef-tongues, five hundred and cighty-seven, 
from the ‘‘smoke-houses” of the New York 
meat-curing establishments. 

Seventeen thousand three hundred and nine- 
teen pounds of ‘* extra choice butter,” made by 
the farmers in the vicinity of Saratoga. The 
pastures in Northern New York and the Green 
Mountains are the best in the world for the pro- 
duction of pure, rich milk. All the butter pur- 
chased is received in June, and packed ina dark, 
cool cellar. ‘The farmers rely upon this market, 
and the hotel is equally dependent on them. 
As all butter of a good qnality is purchased, 
a dozen wagons a day often deliver their freight, 

Flour—Rochester brand—one hundred and 
eighty-five barrels, Indian meal, one thousand 
one hundred pounds. 

Thirty-four thousand eight hundred quarts of 
milk, or three hundred and forty-eight quarts 
per day. Four thousand seventy-six quarts 
of cream. ‘These articles are procured from 
especial farmers in the neighborhood of Sara- 
toga. Milk is obtained from one set of pro- 


brought to his humble dwelling the best people | ducers, and cream from another set; so that 


of the land, 
Among the visitors to Barhyte’s, on one of 


there will be no inducement to furnish an in- 
ferior article of either kind, 
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Certain named vegetables are obtained+in | 
the neighborhood—viz. : four hundred and six- 
ty barrels of turnips; four hundred and thirty 
bunches of rhubarb, or pie-plant ; four thousand 
one hundred beets; eleven thousand carrots; 
seven hundred and forty-three bushels of pota- 
toes, which are pronounced to be superior in 
quality to any others raised in the United States; 
cleven hundred and fifty-two bunches of aspara- 


gus. From the South came thirteen hundred 
and twenty-two heads of lettuce; two thousand 
eight hundred cucumbers; three hundred and 
fifty crates of tomatoes, of two bushels each; 
seven hundred and fifty squashes. ‘These veg- 
etables are brought first from Charleston, South 
Carolina; then, as the season advances, from 
Norfolk, Virginia; then from Delaware. They 
are brought to New York city in the regular 
line of steamers, and represent a vast and grow- 
ing business. 

Of fruits, we have one thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-five water-melons from Charles- 
ton and Savannah, the cost averaging over one 
dollar each; sixty barrels of apples, selected | 
with care from orchards in the neighborhood 
of the hotel, and only fit for the table toward 
the close of the season. 

Of green corn, fifty-two thousand ears, grown 
in the neighborhood. ‘This delicious food is 
raised by gardeners who make it a specialty. 
The planting is so arranged as to produce a 
succession of crops; so that the corn is in its 
perfection each day, from the beginning to the 
very close of the season. 

A limited amount of strawberries are ob- 
tained from the South; but as the season ad- 
vances, Saratoga County, and its surrounding 
country, produce abundant crops of strawberries 
and blackberries, reaching a total of six thou- 
sand six hundred quarts. 

One thousand five hundred and fifty-six cans 
of different kinds of preserved fruits, packed in 
the western part of the State of New York; 
Rochester being a prominent point. Three 
hundred and fifteen bushels of mint, obtained in 
great perfection in the neighborhood, and not 
used exclusively for sauces, One hundred and 
fifty-four bunches of water-cresses, grown in the 
neighborhood. 

The game laws prohibit shooting woodcock 
before the 4th of July. After that time, one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-eight were 
furnished the larder of the hotel, at the con- 
tract price of seventy-five cents each. North- 
ward and within a circle of ten miles, Saratoga 
being the centre, is one of the best woodcock 
regions in the Northern States. Four hunters 
are in the employ of the hotel, who make it 
their exclusive business to kill the game, and 
bring it in fresh from the woods. When this 
bird should be cooked, after it is caught, is a 
subject of grave discussion among the lovers 
of good eating. One school insists as soon as 
possible after they are killed; another, with 
truer taste, we think, wonld wait a while, at! 
least, before consigning the precious morsel 
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to the spit. The chemist of the kitchen has, 
therefore, a difficult task to perform to meet 
the requirements of such opposite tastcs. ‘To 
one class, a bird just killed and immediately 
cooked would be more offensive than would 
be a bird cooked after its “ gamy flavor” was 
widely pronounced. 

Three hundred and sixty-one ‘‘ quail,” and 
two hundred and thirty dozen reed-birds, con- 
clude the list of game, which is not large, owing 
to the time of year it is in hotel demand at 
Saratoga. 

From abroad, among other things, came 134 
boxes of sardines; 914 pounds of almonds; 38 
boxes of raisins, 9 boxes of oranges ; 33 boxes 
of lemons; 80 gallons of olives; 7 boxes of ca- 
pers; 25 dozen cans of green pease, and 42 doz- 
en caus of mushrooins, put up in France; 339 
pounds of tea, the greatest part “black ;” 2689 
pounds of coffee; 427 pounds of chocolate, man- 
ufactured in New York, and superior to any that 
can be imported from abroad; 14,380 pounds of 
sugar; 160 pounds of farina; 427 pounds of 
rice; 115 pounds of samp; 200 pounds of hom- 
iny, and 600 pounds of wheaten grits. Italian 
macaroni, 450 pounds. Gelatine, New York 
manufacture, 348 pounds. Pickles, 11,300, 
sold by count, raised and prepared for market 
at White Plains. Vinegar, 833 gallons. Of 
spices—ginger, 46 pounds ; nutmegs, 3 pounds; 
black pepper, 34 pounds; cinnamon, 10 pounds; 
cloves, 18 pounds ; cassia, 13 pounds; mustard, 
72 pounds. Miscellaneous—molasses, 32 gal- 
lons; cream of tartar, 125 pounds; olive oil, 
60 cases. One thousand three hundred and 
sixty-eight baskets of assorted wines, princi- 
pally claret and Champagne, an average of only 
164 bottles per day. 

In reviewing this list, it must strike the most 
superficial observer that, asa people, the Amer- 
icans are dainty in matters of food, and that 
only the best and most nutritious things of na- 
ture’s vast and varied storehouse are appropri- 
ated as articles of daily consumption, wherewith 
to obtain the physical and brain power of our 
active population. How much this fact of dain- 
tiness in food has affected, and will affect, our 
national character in the formation of a distinet- 
ive physical man and woman, to be known as 
the American race, is a subject of intcresting 
consideration. 

Of the nations mentioned in ancient history, 
the Romans, in our opinion, most resembled the 
people of the United States. ‘There is a posi- 
tive sameness in the spirit of conquest, in the 
absorption of surrounding countries, in coloniz- 
ing, and then ingrafting all acquisitions on the 
national stock as one people. It is, therefore, 
worth a moment’s examination to see what the 
masters of the Old World served upon their ta- 
bles for daily food. In the palmy days of im- 
perial Rome its wealthy citizens had their Sar- 
atoga Springs at Baden-Baden; and at that 
still-fashionable locality were hotel-keepers and 
learned gastronomic professors of whom we have 
no superior examples. ‘The bill of fare of the 
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best class of people two thousand years ago is 
preserved to us with great minuteness; and 
upon examining it we are entitled to the unc- 
tion that the Romans, in their best cstate, were 
aruder people than ourown. They were mighty 
in arms and in physical progress, but their bloody 
combats in the arena were consonant, as might 
be expected, with the grossness of their appe- 
tites. 

The Romans considered beef the most sub- 
stantial food, and it constituted the chief nour- 
ishment of the athletes; but they did not con- 
fine themselves to the bovines, for they con- 
sidered donkey-flesh a luxury, and esteemed 
the flesh of the wild ass better than venison. 
They entertained the American estimate of 
the value of pork, but they knew nothing, ap- 
parently, of our many excellent ways of pre- 
serving the meat with salt. Plutarch, refined 
as he undoubtedly was, speaks of the gravid 
sow (after being trampled to death and the 
mass then cooked) as a dish fit for the gods! 
Pigs stuffed with asafcetida were esteemed a lux- 
ury. These Romans also ate dogs and foxes with 
a gusto that would do credit to our Apache In- 
dians. Of wild fowl they preferred one of the 
coarsest that lives. The flamingo to them was 
a bonne bouche, and was most appreciated after 
the consumption of a hearty dinner. And yet, 
incredible as it would seem, cooks catering for 
such coarse appetites invented the inestimable 
fois gras, which has preserved its place as one 
of the daintiest dishes of modern cookery. 
The Romans were also strangely barbarous 
in the selection of fish, the lamprey eel being 
@ great favorite, and, if fed upon human flesh, 


it‘had a conventional quality of superior excel- 
lence. Among their eccentricities, they roast- 
ed snails on silver gridirons, while at table, and 
ate them hot, to give a more pronounced fla- 
yor to their splendid wines. Such were some 
of the favorite dishes of the Romans, com- 
posed of materials naturally repugnant to the 
human taste; and yet it is certain that these 
people, in their mild Italian climate and near- 
ness to semi-tropical countries, possessed a larger 
amount of what are now at Saratoga considered 
luxuries (the wild turkey excepted) than we 
can command ; and yet the Romans, as will be 
seen by examining our modern bill of fare, 
were, by comparison, so far as food is concern- 
ed, a coarse and rude people. ‘ 
From these records of the magnates of the 
past we turn to the appetites of a people pos- 
sessed of the largest pecuniary resources, and 
able to gather by the aid of steam any imag- 
inable edible from the four quarters of the 
earth. With the same unlimited power to grat- 
ify the palate which in their day was at the 
command of the masters of the Old World, we 
find no abuse of God’s evidently designed laws 
regarding things to be appropriated for food. 
The very creatures above all others suggested 
by nature as the proper and best nourishment 
of man have been carefully selected. And herc- 
in are the evidences of the refining influences of 
modern, we should say Christian, civilization, and 
a promise, possibly, of an eventual progress to- 
ward perfection in human development that 
moralists and statesmen, through intellectual 
influences, have already fancied they saw fore- 
shadowed in the continent of the New World. 


FOOTPRINTS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


HARLES DICKENS was dead. 

It was hard to realize, but realized it was 
at last; and then there was no look or voice in 
London but repeated it over and over—Charles 
Dickens is dead! JI remember but one other 
occasion when the death of a man could be read 
with equal plainness on every face one met, and 
that was when news of a great tragedy at Wash- 
ington burdened and blighted the air like a si- 
rocco. When Dickens died the crowds seemed 
to walk the streets with muffled feet, and if one 
encountered merry parties it was plain they must 
be foreigners who had not known the breadth 
and depth of the nation’s bereavement. To 
them we might say, as Dante mourning for 
Beatrice to the pilgrims: 


‘“‘Come ye from wandering in such distant land 
(As by your looks and garb we must infer), 
That you our city traverse in her woe, 
And mingle with her crowds, yet tears withhold, 
Like persons quite unconscious of her state, 
Who ne’er have heard the heavy loss she mourns?” 


Silently and quietly his body was borne to 
rest in Westminster Abbey, among the good 
and great who were his brothers. There old 


were there brought to an end by death. He 
was, in one sense, the father of English litera- 
ture, and they are his children whose dust re- 
poses, or whose memories are honored, beside 
him—and none more than he who was last laid 
there, in whose genius, as in that of Chaucer, 
an era of English life is preserved. No sadder 
sight was ever witnessed in that old abbey than 
on the day when the grave was left open that 
the people might look down on his coffin. It 
was the people who were his mourners—the 
people who had found their lives touched into 
romance and pathos by his magical pen. The 
grave was almost filled with flowers—each flow- 
er the symbol of a heart. The grave was final- 
ly closed, but the tearful crowd could not leave 
it. They came day after day, and stil] heaped 
flowers upon the stone slab over him. ‘There 
were long lines of children who came, each bear- 
ing a rose or a twig of evergreen, and the tears 
they shed were from the same fountains that had 
been touched by the woes of Oliver or Little 
Nell. 

The death of Dickens did not, indeed, take 
his personal friends by surprise. For some 


Chaucer was buried, because his official duties | time he had not walked the streets with the 
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old elasticity, and he had shown an increasing 
disposition to linger in his country home. An 
indication of the extent to which his more in- 
timate friends had for some time been anx- 
ious about him may be found in a singular 
statement which I hear on good authority — 
namely, that the artist Frith, on the moruing 
of June 9, said, “‘T dreamed that Charles Dick- 
ens was dead.” A few moments afterward he 
found that his dream was true. It may have 
been, indeed, that the anxieties, of which Mr. 
Frith’s dream was one expression, were partly 
caused by a somewhat mournful tone which the 
author himself had recently held—a tone which 
some of his friends have thought they could de- 
tect in his voice ever since the terrible Staple- 
hurst railway accident, which he witnessed, and 
on the anniversary of which he died. «TI be- 
gin to feel,” he said, when Maclise died, ‘‘like 
the Spanish monk of whom Wilkie tells, who 
had grown to believe that the only realities 
around him were the pictures which he loved, 
and that all the moving life he saw, or ever had 
seen, was a shadow and a dream.” They were 
words that might have seen the shadows of the 
brothers whose names and forms now encircle 
his in the abbey beckoning to him. 

When a beloved one is dead it is a sad but 
a real satisfaction to trace over each step he has 
gone by our side, to touch the empty chair, to 
sit in the empty room, to read the volume he 
used to love. On the morning when I left the 
grave of Charles Dickens all London seemed to 
be his vacant room, and chair, and volume; and 
there seemed to be nothing left but to walk the 
streets and by-ways he had woven into the tis- 
sue of his work, to gaze on the houses that were 
his homes and the scenes he had interpreted. 
The three or four houses in which he re- 
sided—beginning with that in Furnival’s Inn, 
where he began to work for a lawyer at thir- 
teen and sixpence a week, and afterward wrote 
his “Sketches” and ‘‘ Pickwick”—are all com- 
mon London houses, nowise distinguishable 
from those in which gther young men are writ- 
ing to-day for London journals, with hopes and 
aims as high as his were. One can observe 
with each change of residence another rung in 
the upward ladder gained. Forty-eight Dough- 
ty Street, where he lived from 1837 to 1840, is 
a plain brick house, such as one may sce miles 
ofin London; number One, Devonshire Terrace, 
where he lived from 1840 to 1850, is much more 
elegant, the home of a middle-class English 
gentleman; and still more elegant, with pleas- 
ant court-yards about it, is Tavistock House, 
YLavistock Square, where he resided from 1850 
to 1860. But, after all, these houses do not 
represent the vestiges of Charles Dickens in 
London. For these one must walk the streets 
of which he was the poet, and of these the low- 
liest. Let us go to Covent Garden Market, the 
spot around which English genius has always 
hovered. In that house Johnson used to eat 
his chop, and there he first met Boswell; not a 
hundred yards distant the wits of the old Spec- 
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tator were wont to gather— Will's coffee-house; 
and across the way, close together, are now 
Evans’s and the Savage Club, where the writers 
and actors may still be secn on almost any even- 
ing. Nay, the artist more like Dickens than 
any other found in Covent Garden the sources 
of his inspiration. Here in Maiden Lane, in 
an old house yet standing, but soon to fall, the 
barber's boy, afterward to be known as Turner, 
was born. He covered the walls of England 
with gorgeous colors and scenes, yet Ruskin 
declares he can trace the dust, stones, baskets, 
cabbage leaves, oranges, and stall-women of 
Covent Garden in the finest pictures Turner ever 
painted. One of the first sketches that ever in- 
duced London publishers to ferret out the young 
Writer of certain papers in the Morning Chronicle 
was about Covent Garden. It is not very 
far to go to Goswell Street, where any coffee- 
house may have been the original of Goswell 
Hall, where Pickwick nourished his comfort- 
able frame. But most of all the genius of 
Dickens is associated with Field Lane, where 
Fagin had his den. Let one pass by Smith- 
field, where Sikes dragged little Oliver—won- 
dering at the swarms of the market (it is coy- 
ered now by a magnificent edifice which’ is 
still a market)—poor little Oliver, at the 
moment suffering as sad a martyrdom as 
Smithfield ever saw, and on to Field Lane. 
On the day after Dickens’s faneral I still saw 
the street signs, “Little Saffron Hill,” and 
“Field Lane;” but what a change has come 
over the place since the author made it the 
scene of his thrilling story! ‘The alterations 
made by the new Holborn Viaduct have almost 
completed the work begun by the Underground 
Railway, and Field Lane is now one dismal 
row of houses, from whose front the opposite 
row has been swept clean away, leaving all its 
wretchedness and filth exposed to view, and 
calling loudly to be swept into the biggest dust- 
hole that can be discovered. Eight years ago the 
wretched place was still what it had been when 
Dickens fixed it as the spot for Fagin’s den. A 
large ragged school had appeared at one end 
of it, and a sturdy siege against the fortress of 
its furies had been begun; but the mission- 
aries seemed to have no effect whatever. The 
chief commerce of the place was in old clothes, 
most of which were stolen. A gentleman with 
whom I walked the lane at that time related to 
me an incident which shows how felicitous the 
novelist was in apprehending the utmost de- 
tails of what he wrote about: “In walking this 
lane with a friend when Dickens had made it 
much talked about I missed my handkerchief. 
It was plain that the Artful Dodger still lived 
thereabout. Some weeks later, passing through 
the lane, I saw in one of the windows my 
handkerchief exposed for sale, with my name 
still legible on it. I had the curiosity to enter 
the house and ask about the article, but two or 
three others were called in, and there began to be 
certain menaces, so that I was quite willing to 
depart, leaving the handkerchief in their hands.” 
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The old house which was pointed out to me as 
one which had been really a den resembling 
that of Fagin has disappeared, and on the spot 
there is to-day a very handsome Gothic church. 
In a year’s time, probably, the Board of Publie 
Works will have succeeded where the Board of 
City Missions failed, and every house that orig- 
inally went to make up the terrors of Field 
Lane will have disappeared, ‘The wretched 
inhabitants can not at all understand why they 
should be occasionally subjects of curions in- 
spection. They are clearly unconscious of their 
fame, and have never heard of “ Oliver Twist.” 
Bloated, diseased, filthy men, women, and chil- 
dren still swarm at the doors like rats; and 
even now no respectably dressed person can 
walk past without being angrily chaffed. It 
were well if we could hope that the work-house 
system, whose horrible workings were exposed, 
along with Fagin’s den, in “ Oliver Twist,” was 
as likely to be cleared away as the latter, and 
as soon, But, despite the sensation produced 
when the portrait of Mr. Bumble was brought 
to light, the London work-house system is to- 
day as bad as it was then—probably worse, 

If from Field Lane one passes by Holborn 
Hill to Drury Lane, he will find there, at every 
turn, exactly the pawnbroker’s shop which is 
described in the ‘Sketches ;”’ but the same may 
be said of every spot invested by his genius. 
At Yarniouth one may see along the shore just 
such houses—half house, half vessel—as the 
Pegottys lived in; and at Canterbury I have 
seen the very tombs amidst which the poor out- 
east of that story might have crouched, listen- 
ing to the hymn of the cathedral choir. At 
Ramsgate one can not remain through a sum- 
mer’s day without perceiving that the place has 
been photographed—body and soul—in “* The 
Tuggs’s at Ramsgate.” All these are the Works 
of one who knew the inmost mature of every 
Englishman, all its deeps and by-ways, and who 
has turned his bull's-eye upon all hidden spots, 
not with the spirit of a detective, but with that 
of a preserver. Some time ago, when it was 
proposed to return Dickens to Parliament for 
Newcastle, and he declined, some one said: 
‘He is right. Why should he go into the 
House of Commons? He is a House of Com- 
mons in himself.” And when we consider the 
new interest in the poor he has awakened, the 
wrongs he has brought to light, the measures 
which would never have been passed had he not 
written, we can not help feeling that he really 
represented this whole people before that high- 
est legislature—Public Opinion. 

The debt which America owed to this man 
was hardly less than that which England owed 
him. ‘The insane fury with which his ‘* Amer- 
ican Notes” was received in our country was 
simply an outburst of the same rage that after- 
ward was visited on Mrs. Stowe for her ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” The onteries about ‘‘exagger- 
ated and distorted statements” heard in En- 
gland from poor-house authorities, when “ Oh- 
yer Twist” was published, were counterparts 


of the angry denunciations of slavery when 
Dickens published the advertisements about 
negroes which he read daily. I remember 
that the Southerners were also furious at his 
description of the roads and the driver in 
Northern Virginia, declaring it all a carica- 
ture. But I happened to have been born and 
reared close to that old Acquia road, and have 
often seen the stage and the driver which fig- 
ure in the “American Notes;” and it was 
known to me, as to others dwelling in the 
same region, that the descriptions were all 
not only graphic, but photographic in their 
accuracy. Joln Randolph once described that 
same road as a *Serbonian bog,” and Dickens 
illustrated the fact. ‘The old negro driver's 
call to his laboring horses, ‘‘ Pill, Giddy, Pill,” 
was long proverbial in the neighborhood of 
Fredericksburg. It is probable that Dickens’s 
sketch was the first thing that led to the im- 
provements of a region which had become al- 
most impassable—which have ended in the 
railway. And as his local descriptions of 
Northern Virginia were accurate, so were his 
reports of Southern institutions; and his brave 
exposures of slavery must also be counted 
among the agencies which swelled that shame 
and wrath which seized on the American pco- 
ple when they began to see themselves as others 
saw them, the sum and result of which is now 
a matter of history. The same must more 
and more be said by intelligent Americans 
concerning the other blots in their country 
upon which he laid his finger—as the system 
of solitary confinement, and the savage man- 
ners of some sections. ‘*Charles Dickens,” 
says Emerson, “self-sacrificingly undertook 
the reformation of our American manners in 
unspeakable particulars. I think the lesson 
was not quite lost; that it held bad manners 
up so that the churls could see the deformity.” 
This is a judgment that Lord Jetfrey prophe- 
sied wonld come from the best Americans in 
the end. ‘‘The slavers,” he wrote to Dickens, 
‘¢of course, will give you no quarter, and, of 
course, you did not expect they would ;” but 
the slavers were not to rule America forever ; 
and it is not the least happy circumstance in 
the career of Dickens that he was able to visit 
America when her sons had left off the habit 
of secing every thing through Southern eyes, 
and was able to let them feel the substantial 
and hearty love for them which beat in his 
breast. His first wounds given us were the 
faithful wounds of a friend; and in every En- 
glish company his language concerning Amer- 
ica has been for many years rather that of an 
enthusiast than of a critic. 

The feeling in London coneerning the Peo- 
ple’s Author seems to me to have increased 
with every day since his death, The paper 
that has a new paragraph about him is | still 
sure of the largest sale for that day. As a 
scene of enthusiasm among ordinarily cool in- 
tellects, the sale of his effects was quite un- 
paralleled. 
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After the sale of Dickens’s pictures, which 
took place July 9, I repaired with a dear friend 
to the Charing Cross station, and took a ticket 
for the little village of Higham, in Kent. I 
held a little invitation to visit the home of 
Charles Dickens before it, too, should eease to 
be identified with him. It is not near; one 
must travel an hour and a half by rail to the 
village that is nearest Gadshill Place, and 
then go a mile and a half before reaching the 
house. For the first half hour we found our~ 
selves soaring on our steam-wings over the red- 
tiled tops of London houses. It seems as if 
one would never get beyond these thick chim- | 
ney-tops. How many times had the genius of 
Loudon passed over these erowded homes, and 
how many dreams had he dreamed of the strug- 
gle with grim Fate going on beneath each of 
these roofs! We glide into the fields at 
length—on by pleasant parks, where the wealthy 
dwell; by the hovels of agricultural laborers, 
deforming the adjacent mansions; by spread- 
ing meadows and farms, where male and female 
tramps are making the most of the days of sun- 
shine preceding their long hibernation ; by wig- 
wams of gipsies; by cricket-grounds, where 
youths in fleshes are winning their innings or 
loafing about their tents; by the huge paper- 
mills of Dartford; by Gravesend, where the 
Indian princess Pocahontas died just as she 
was starting again for the dear wilds of Vir- 
ginia, for which, amidst the eourt splendors of 
England, she still sadly pined; until at last we 
come to one of the wretchedest little groups of 
liouses discoverable in this country. This is 
Higham, the nearest station to the spot which 
Shakspeare and Dickens have made classic. 
When we inquire for a conveyance the sta- 
tion folk eye us smilingly. A conveyance 
in Higham! We must walk. It is nearly 
four o'clock ; exciting auctions are hungry af- 
fairs; we will find a luncheon at yonder pub- 


lic house, But the only room we find there is 
full of roughs and their smoke. We ask at | 
the bar for a bottle of Bass’s ale. The pub- 


lican looks at us with amazement, as if we had 
asked for Veuve Clicquot. ‘*‘ You will not find 
Bass’s ale in ‘Igham, Sir. People in gen’ 
’ereabouts won't pay so much for ale as that 
comes to” (pints Gd.). ‘‘ I’ve some hale werry 
good, Sir.” This “‘werry good” ale was re- | 
placed on the eounter after the first sup, the | 
two-pence paid, and we started for Gadshill. 
It is a narrow, unpicturcsque road, up hill all 
the way, and—it being in the time of the 
drought—dry and dusty. It lies through a 
country which supplies Covent Garden with 
frutt, and we experienced the probable emo- 
tions of Tantalus as we passed by laden cherry- 
trees and strawberry-gardens, from which no 
cherry or berry could be obtained, except by | 
the bushel. We begin to feel weary and irrita- 
ble, and doubt if we shall be in a fit frame of 
mind to enjoy the visit to Gadshill. At this | 
moment we encounter two English gentlemen. | 
“Are we right for Gadshill?” ‘Yes; but! 


are you not too late?’ ‘Too late!” I look 
at my invitation and find that it is essential 
that we shall be there between ten and four, 
and it is now twenty minutes past four. ‘This 
eomes of the gigless unrespeetability of High- 
am, ‘Don't you think they'll let us in? 
Surely they'll not let us, after coming so far, go 
away without seeing the house and grounds!” 
‘“*T fear you'll be mistaken in your hopes; they 
didn’t seem to be very accommodating.” We 
trudge on. ‘The next moment we see crown- 
ing this undelectable hill a grove of beautiful 
large firs, and in the midst the charming little 
summer-house of oak and green colors, which 
some Swiss admirers presented to Dickens, and 
in which he passed the last morning of his 
life. Passing this, which is on the front divi- 
sion of the Gadshill grounds—reached from the 
house by a tunnel running beneath a public 
road—we see a pleasant, unostentatious brick 
mansion, with flowers and vines climbing on 
its walls. This, one would say, at first glance, 
is an ordinary country gentleman’s home; the 
home, it might be, of the squire. But this is 
the house which seemed to fill the longings of 
Charles Dickens, when-he felt that he had 
passed through the noise and storm of the 
great eity, had heard the full music and 
learned all the rhythm of its myriad foot- 
steps, and would fain find a quiet bower of 
literary leisure in which to pass his declin- 
ing years. Visitors to Gadshill Place have 
often wondered .that the author should have 
sought his seclusion so far away from the 
friends who were always so necessary to his so- 
cial temperament; but, since his death, one 
of his personal friends has related the very 
touching story of its connection with the early 
associations of his boyhood. It was not alone, 
as he told us himself long ago, that it was in 
this neighborhood that he used to stroll when a 
school-boy—that it was these very trees that 
used to twine into frames about Roderick Ran- 
dom and shape themselves to the visions of 
Don Quixote. The “not very robust child, 
sitting in by-places, near Rochester Castle, 
with a head full of Partridge, Strap, ‘Tom Pipes, 
and Sancho Panza,” must have found tliis old 
hill peopled with a queerer company than Fal- 
staff ever met here. But it now turns out that 
once, when rambling with his father, he ad-' 
mired this house, and the father said, “If you 
work and mind your book, you will, perhaps, 
one day live in a house like that.” The words 
sank into his mind, and from that day the 
house becaine, as it were, a beacon to his life. 
He never lost sight of it, and on the day when 
he called it his own it meant more than success 
—it meant the fulfillment of a faithful father's 
hope. 

Gadshill is not so dreary now as it is pic- 
tured in Knight’s Shakspeare, but it requires 
all of its classical associations to make it pic- 
turesque, A dusty macadamized road, a pub- 
lic house, and one or two small tenements, go 
to make all of its human pretensions beyond 
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the one considerable residence we have come 
to visit. What few people walk the road or 
loiter at the door of the public house have that 
dull, seedy look which marks the country peo- 
ple of England, so many of whom are serfs of 
the soil in all except the freedom to drink as 


| 


this old hill, so famous before Shakspeare’s time 
for robbers, should have been, as it were, tilled 
by his genius into the floral spot which now 
crowns it. 

The library of Dickens was in the front of 
the house. The desk at which he wrote, the 


miuch bad beer as they please, and keep their | chair in which he sat, were there as we cnter- 
children in ignorance—this last being a liberty | ed, close to the bay-window, through which he 
before which the House of Commons itself | would see the road where the Canterbury pil- 


lately faltered and sank. 
is ever on the defensive, the gardens of the 
wealthy add no beauty to the read, unless to 
those who ride by in carriages, and can peep 
over their high brick walls; and Gadshill 
Place is only partially an exception to the rule. 
On the occasion of our visit its walls seemed 
particularly obdurate—written all over with the 
words, ‘‘ No admission after four.’’ Neverthe- 
less, I did not despair, An old farmer, on a 
wagon, said, ‘*He was a good neighbor, Sir; 
there be many hereabouts that will miss him.” 


The walls that have inclosed a heart that has | 


earned the love of poor and ignorant neigh- 
bors, as well as of the distinguished, must have 
asoft place about them somewhere. Yet there 


was certainly no appearance of any sentiment- | 


al weaknesses about.them. The huge oaken 
gates were shut fast and barred for the day, 
and, instead of pleasant grounds haunted with 
memories fragrant as their flowers, we found 
ourselyes in front of a fortress, pondering how 
to enter it. ‘The bell is pulled, and a hand- 
some lad appears. He tells us that entrance 
after four o’clock is impossible. Various ar- 
guinents—even the suggestion of sops—are 
tried on this smiling little Cerberns in brass 
buttons ; but his heart is apparently hard as 
the nether millstone. At last I said, ‘* Will 
you please tell Miss Hogarth that there are two 
Americans—” ‘‘ Americans!” exclaimed the 
boy. Ina moment he had vanished; in an- 
other the great gates were rolling back on their 
wheels; it was not to be that either in life or 
death the door of Charles Dickens was ever 
closed toan American. How the Englishmen 
whom we had met on the way could have said 
that those having charge of the house were un- 
accommodating I know not; I fear they must 
have allowed the Paul Pry element to prepon- 
derate during their visit; we were conducted 
kindly into every room in the house—eyen the 
bedrooms, wherein the most sacred family pic- 
tures and souvenirs were now kept, and at 
whose doors we hesitated—and found only af- 
{ability and attention. 

On entering, the first thing we behold is a 
frame containing an inscription to the effect 
that the house stands upon the Gadshill of 
Shakspeare. Beneath is the quotation from 1 
Henry IV., act I., se.2: ‘But, my lads, ny 
lads, to-morrow morning, by four o'clock, 
early at Gadshill: There are pilgrims going to 
Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders 
riding to London with fat purses: I have vis- 
ors for you all, you have horses for yourselves,” 
There was something strange in the fact that 


. | 
Here, where society 


grims passed—the road where Falstaff and his 
fellow-robbers scnmpered away before Prince 
Hal and Poins, the eleven men in buckram. 
Here passed Chaucer, listening to the Canter- 
bury tales; here followed Shakspeare, shaping 
the ancient ballad of ‘‘ The Robbery at Gads- 
hill” into one of those jewels, as Tennyson de- 
fines them, ‘‘ which sparkle on the forefinger 
of Time.” And here at last came to live and 
die the one man alone among Englishmen worthy 
to be named with the others as a third among 
the representative writers of England. 

There was something almost fearful in the 
vacancy of this library when the pen had fallen 
from the hand of the author, The vacant chair; 
the desk, on which were neither pen, ink, nor 
paper; the studious nicety of the little furniture 
remaining—all these had the horrible effect of 
a clean, varnished, and silver-mounted coffin. 
The book-shelves remained fastened to the walls 
on every side of the room from floor to ceiling, 
but not one single book was left. Every book 
had, however, left its mark upon the wall. Ey- 
ery thing spoke of the vanishing of the spirit 
that had here sat at its task. I knew the feel- 
ing of the superstitious who tread tremblingly 
at midnight in haunted houses, As ina dreain, 
there arose before me all the faces and scenes 
which, in one among the millions of lives that 


‘have been somehow influenced by this master, 


had become intertwined with his memory. 

Far away in a little town in Virginia it was, 
when, as a wondering child, I heard the elders 
tell of our wealthy neighbor who had broken 
a blood-vessel, and required the utmost care 
of the physician. It was related that he had 
been reading ‘‘ Pickwick,” his laughter over 
which had brought about the casualty. The 
doctor prescribed “ strict abstinence from Dick- 
ens,” Who is Dickens, Lask; and who or what 
may be ** Pickwick?” But my father is a stern 
man, who doubts about novel-reading. Never- 
theless, he relaxes a little for the novels of this 
one man; and I find myself entering a new 
heaven and a new earth through the pages of 
“* Oliver Twist” and ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop.” 
To this day I can not help suspecting the sanity 
of any one who does not concede that those are 
the two best novels ever written. 

The writer of those books seemed to me to 
be so far removed beyond all other mortals 
that, when I was one day told that he was ‘ac- 
tually, and in the flesh, to pass through our lit- 
tle Virginian town, I should have been less 
amazed to hear that the man in the moon was 
to do that same. I remember the day on 
which he came—and went—for I marked it 
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around with charcoal, as that on which I first 
knew the iron touch of Tragedy. ‘To have set 
eyes on the man who wrote ‘ Oliver Twist” 
would for me have enriched life immeasurably, 

The thought of seeing him alight from the 
stage-coach at the hotel was a possible joy so 
great that it winged my feet as I went up that 
day to the schoolmaster, and asked release for 
one small half hour for that purpose. But the 
old teacher had never heard of Dickens, and 
he said, ‘‘No.” Alas! old master, you have 
long ago passed into the grave, and I can not 
even remember other blows you may have in- 
flicted ; but this one which the boy of ten re- 
ecived it is still hard for the man to forgive— 
impossible to forget! The word ‘‘ No” filled up 
the place of the sun that day. Under a mad 
impulse I leaped from the window of the 
school-room and ran toward the hotel where 
the author was to appear; but with each step 
the struggle between Ahriman and Ormuzd in 
my breast grew fiercer, until at last the latter 
prevailed and carried me back a penitent to the 


school. The old teacher was moved as I en- 
tered. ‘You can go, Sir,.and see the man,” 
says he. I ran like lightning; but it was too 


late; I heard only the hurrah of a group of 
people—only saw a carriage whecling swiftly 
away with the one man on earth in it whom I 
wished to see. 

When twenty years afterward I grasped the 
hand of that man, and listened often to the 
magic of his voice, there seemed a heavy in- 
justice wiped out of my life. 

I remember Dickens at the grave of Thack- 
eray. An unhappy difference had for some 
years clouded the friendship between Thackeray 
and Dickens, but one day, encountering each 
other by merest chance, their hearts and hands 
rushed together as by some secret force of na- 
ture; and their relations were more cordial 
than ever—they were almost affectionate—up 
to the day when Thackeray died. On the day 
when that great and true man was laid in his 
grave in Kensal Green—close to the dust of 
others whom both had known and loved, 
Jerrold and Leigh Hunt—Dickens had a look 
of bereavement in his face which was inde- 
scribable, When all others had turned aside 
from the grave he still stood there, as if rooted 
to the spot, and watching with almost haggard 
eyes every spadeful of dust that was thrown 
upon it. Walking away with some friends he 
began to talk, but presently, in some sentence, 
his voice quivered a little, and shaking hands 
all around rapidly he went off alone. 

Most precious, since his death, to those who 
heard and saw them are those wonderful imper- 
sonations of his which were called ‘ readings.” 
Readings indecd! <A few years ago, when Mr. 
Carlyle was somewhat dejected, and, as his 
friends thought, confining himself too much at 
home, he was persuaded to go and hear Dick- 
ens read, and I heard him relate his experience | 
thereof. ‘It didn’t have a very attractive look | 
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his works; but I pretty soon found that ‘read- 
ing’ was a very insuflicient description of the 
thing provided for us. ‘The man’s face and 
voice were made into a kind of stage, and he 
called up his people upon it so that we might 
see them act their.parts. His characters seem- 
ed, indeed, to be related to his physiognomy, 
the further projections of him, to be mastered 
at will like his tongne and eyes. Such altern- 
ations of drollery and pathos, such ingenious 
grotesque sidelings into all the corners and 
crannies of human eccentricity and sentiment, 
one would have imagined quite impossible to 
any one man.” ‘The relation of Charles Dick- 
ens to the people was never more displayed than 
at these assemblies to listen to him. When 
he took his stand and glanced around it was 
with a certain look of love on his face, as if he 
felt that he had in the crowd around him the 
material out of which he had drawn his charac- 
ters, and perceived that they had come to see 
themselves as they really were, and know how 
they were really performing their part. He re- 
ccived them imperially too, sometimes, as if 
they were all Rose Maylies, Nicholas Nickle- 
bys, or Dr. Marigolds. And the occasions for 
the manifestation of this feeling were not in- 
frequent in London. St. James’s [fall is pleas- 
ant, but it was hardly large enough for the aver- 
age audience that came to hear him, and there 
was often a difficulty in getting seats even for 
those who had paid for them. ‘I am sorry to 
interrupt, Sir,” a man exclaimed, just as the au- 
thor was about to begin one of his last readings ; 
“but some of us who hate secured scats can not 
get them.” ‘“* Ordcer—silence,” cried the mul- 
titude of the seated; but Dickens said: “The 
gentleman is quite right, and I shall not begin 
until every one present who has paid for a seat 
has it.” At another time when a lady in the 
body of the hall fainted the reader hastened to 
send her his glass of water before the audience 
knew any thing of what had happened. I do 
not know how it was in America, but here in 
London there was rarely an assembly which 
Dickens met which was not made to feel that 
they were all in some sort his guests. When 
he was leaving a room in whieh he had made 
any public appearance a crowd always wait- 
ed at the door, as other crowds wait for the 
appearance of the Prince; but I have secn 
on such occasions manifestations of popular 
reverence such as never yet greeted any prince. 
I particularly remember when he was leaving 
the door of the Freemasons’ Tavern, aftcr the 
banquet at which he had bidden adien to his 
friends, an aged and poor woman rushed from 
the pavement, caught his hand between both 
of hers, and looked with her withered face 
bent upon his. Dickens stood still, his face 
flushing, and returned her look with a sad 
smile. No word was said by either. The 
author entered his carriage and drove away; 
the people fell back to let the old woman hobble 
away into the Inane; and it seemed to me as 


at first,” he said, ‘‘this of hearing a man read if Charles Dickens had been met and blessed 
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on his departure by one of the Parc or one 
of the {ncarnations of these London streets. 
Alas, alas: memories, visions, scenes, all 
sink and fade: there remains this empty chair! 
Gadshill Place is completely invested with 
flowers. There are roses-climbing on the 
house, and blooming to-day with an almost 
mocking luxuriance ; 
opening from the drawing-room and the 
room, and on every side of the house. 


the edge of the sward behind the house are 
large stone urns, or rather basins, of bright 
red flowers, and the front garden is also glow- 
ing with parterres. ‘There are some graceful 
trees also, laurel and ivy and holly among 
them; and from these, with the permission of 
the kindly woman who conducts us, I gather a 


there are conservatories | handful of leaves—green and yellow, in which 
dining- I shall not be at a loss to find some symbolism 
Along in the years to come. 


Chitur’s Cosy Chair. 


«© KILLED the old hen the day before Inde- 

pendence,” said the farmer’s wife; and her 
phrase restored all the old flavor to the festival. 
Tt suggested a calendar which dates from Amer- 
ican Independence, preserving the exact histor- 
ical significance of the day, and recalling John 
Adams's jubilant prophecy. ‘The more modern 
phrase is ‘the Fourth,” which has no uncertain 
meaning, but yet does not so directly remind us 
of the occasion. And how fast we are coming 
to the centennial anniversaries! ‘This is the 
hundredth year since James Otis retired from 
active life. ‘Ihe 5th of last March was the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Boston massacre. In 
December, 1778, the tea was thrown overboard 
in Boston Harbor. In the spring of 1774 the 
Committee of Correspondence was formed in 
New York, which proposed the ‘‘ Congress of 
Deputies from the Colonies in General.” In 
1775 came Lexington ahd Bunker Hill. In 1776 
the Declaration of Independence. Already Phil- 
adelphia has begun to reflect upon its immense 
responsibility, and will devise some vast and ad- 
equate ceremonial. But every where the day 
will be the highest festival ever known in the 
country. 

This year the day was in itself so cool and de- 
lightful as to be memorable. Usually it is in- 
tensely hot, and the heat is aggravated by the 
incessant and universal tumult and exasperating 
erack of gunpowder. The city of New York is 
always given up upon the occasion to squibs, fire- 
crackers, pistols, and rockets; and an unhappy 
gentleman, lying seriously ill in a hospital, wrote 
to the papers a pitiful tale of his sufferings and 
those of others from this senseless noise—a tale 
which was undoubtedly as accurate as it was dis- 
mal, It is long since there has been a city ora- 
tion on Independence-day; but the Tammany 
Society holds an annual meeting on that day, at 
which there is an immense effervescence of rhet- 
oric, and prophecies pop as glibly as Roman 
candles, It is perhaps too exclusively a partisan 
festival to satisfy the requirements of the Revolu- 
tionary patriot. But he would find the same 
difficulty probably every where, and in the words 
of men of all parties. 

And who shall satisfactorily interpret the Rev- 
olution? ‘Che Easy Chair was once beguiled into 
delivering a Fourth of July oration, in which it 
expounded what it believed to be the very doc- 
trines of the fathers. During the discourse it 
observed a grave, white-headed gentleman cher- 
ishing a dignified gold-headed cane, and intently 


listening. When it was ended the listener wait- 
ed, and as the orator approached the old gentle- 
man remarked, ‘‘ Sir, excuse me! But if those 
were the opinions of the Revolutionary fathers, I 
know nothing about them.” He then began to 
talk with the Easy Chair, and to endeavor to 
persuade it that it had entirely misconceived the 
men and the times of the Revolution. The 
truth is, that the better meu of each party believe 
themselves to be the heirs of Revolutionary prin- 
ciples, forgetting, perhaps, that the men of the 
Revolution were almost as warmly divided as we. 
There is nothing ferocious in our party disputes 
that can not be paralleled among our fathers ; 
and there is no partisan rivalry of the best men 
of the opposition for which there is not the most 
painful and startling precedent in our history. If 
any body is disposed to give up the ship because 
of the difficulties and perils that surround it, let 
him take heart as he recalls the awful typhoons 
which it has survived. It is not worth whilc, in- 
deed, to be enervated by optimism, but it is not 
therefore desirable to be paralyzed by despair. 
The old faith that the burden is proportioned 
to the strength is justified in nations as in indi- 
viduals, 

But, although there is no city oration, there 
are, and there always will be, orations mnder 
some auspices upon the great day, as there will 
always be the private if not the publie pyrotech- 
nics, to relieve the swelling emotion of the occa- 
sion. Indeed, the curious observer has some- 
times supposed that he detectcd a close resem- 
blance between the two, and has even, in mo- 
ments either of too utter forgetfulness or of too 
shrewd perception, imagined that he was hearing 
the rush of rockets and the jubilant few de jotes 
at the wrong end of the day. As a penalty for 
political offenses, how would it do to sentence 
culprits to six months of Sing Sing and a read- 
ing course of all the Fourth of July orations of 
the last quarter of a century, with discretion re- 
served to the Executive to commute the punish- 
ment, upon proof of good behavior, into two 
years of Sing Sing without the literature? But 
why should the explosive rhetoric surprise us? 
The Fourth of July orator has a painful con- 
sciousness that he is to compete with ginger-pop, 
gunpowder, and the circus, and that he must 
somehow produce the impression of remarkable 
‘““somersets,” or the clown over the way will 
bear the bell. ‘Che orator is at a lamentable dis- 
advantage. ‘The day is pitched in a key of high 
and rollicking excitement. He must be in tune 
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with it, and, to do him justice, he nsually tries 
to be. But the clown has more practice. 

Yet there would seem to be a better way. In- 
stead of spreading his sheeny vans to soar in the 
empyrean of hifalutin, why should he uot leave 

the lovers of the noble spectacle of jumping at 
flying speed through beribboned hoops to their 
own refreshment, and address himself to another 
taste? Considering how constantly and copiously 
we have talked for nearly a hundred years about 
tlre Revolution, the general knowledge of the 
subject is a little ludicrous and shameful in its 
small extent. Governor Seymour, in his address 
at the Cornell University, said that it was the 
part of our history with which we are most fa- 
miliar. But that was only a polite way of say- 
ing that we don’t know much of any part of it. 
If you look into any of the anniversary orations, 
what strikes you most is their avoidance of the 
text. ‘There is very little information in them 
about the Revolutionary men or events, and yet 
what exhaustless themes they are! 

Tf all the orators next year should agree to se- 
lect some hero or conspicuous Revolutionary man, 
each a different one, and tell his story, what im- 
mense freshness and charm the day would have, 
and how we should all rise from our seats wiser 
men! Each of the old thirteen States would fur- 
nish every orator in it with some son whose life 
would be well worth the telling. Here in New 
York there would be Hamilton and Jay and 
King and Morris and Clinton and the Living- 


stons, to begin with. And the old thirteen could | 


furnish all their younger sisters with subjects, so 
that on Independence-day, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, the air would be loud not only with 
the general sound of rejoicing, but with the words 
of special and individual remembrance that would 
make the old men and the old time live again. 
The whole land would be an Old Mortality giv- 
ing that day to the graves of the honored dead, 
and scraping away the moss from every head- 
stone. We are evidently to have a memorial 
day of the later war; let us not less reverently 
decorate the graves of the Revolution by refresh- 
ing the memories of its heroes in our hearts. 

Tt was a little odd that some of the more con- 
spicuous orations of this year dealt with a ques- 
tion of population, and from a new point of view. 
Hitherto the Independence orator, with exhaust- 
less national hospitality, has held wide open the 
gates of the land, and cried aloud to ‘‘ the op- 
pressed of all nationalities” to enter. ‘‘ Ameri- 
ca,” he has exclaimed, as if through a tremendous 
speaking-trumpet, whose notes were to reverber- 
ate througl: the vast whispering-gallery of the 
world—‘‘ America is the final refuge of the wan- 
dercr. The toiling millions crushed beneath the 
Erretr Desrortisus of other lands are welcome 
here. The bird of American freedom, spreading 
wide its sheltering wings, and holding the Star- 
spangled Banner in its mighty talons, would fain 
gather beneath its brooding bosom all who would 
fly to its protection.” This has been our gush- 
ing Independence strain. But on this annivers- 
ary the chief orator of both the great parties in 
the country filed a bill of exceptions, while the 
Senate of the United States, sitting upon the na- 
tional Sabbath itself, was stormily debating a 
proposition which forbade all persons born in 
China to become citizens. 


that two years ago we were all complacently 
rubbing our hands because, under American au- 
spices, the Chinese wall was about to be broken 
down, and an American had been selected to an- 
nounce to the rest of the world that China wish- 
ed now to be admitted ad eundem. ‘* The most 
hoary and ancient of nations,” we said, ‘‘joins 
hands with the youngest. ‘The most venerable 
of civilizations blends with the most juvenile. 
Day-before-vesterday hobnobs with Day-after-to- 
morrow.” ‘There was immense feasting. Del- 
monico gave the dishes of an entire dinner com- 
plimentary Chinese names. The deftest orators 
said delightful things about China. We do not 
recall a single allusion to paganism. Not one 
of the eloquent gentlemen suggested that the 
** Mongolian race” should give us pause. The 
inability of Asiatics who are addicted to joss- 
sticks to bind themselves by Christian oaths wis 
not even mentioned in the flow of festive speech. 
Somebody in Congress, indeed, carried an ap- 
pendix to the treaty to the effect that it was not 
to natuvalize any body; but the fact was not re- 
marked in the general hilarity. We were all to 
go and make our fortunes by building railroads 
and telegraphs in China, and all to wear cheap 
grass-cloth jackets in summer, and pack our 
winter woolens in camphor trunks. 

This pretty dream was painfully brief. Day- 
before-yesterday began to hobnob with Day-after- 
to-morrow in a pleasant rural town in Massachu- 
setts. But Day-after-to-morrow was for hand- 
cuffs and tomahawks rather than hobnobbing ; 
and the sitting down of seventy-five Chinese on 
the shoemakers’ benches of North Adams shools 
the whole country. It was a very small detach- 
ment of the oppressed of other lands—a mere 
squad of the victims of the effetest despotism of. 
all; but many of the orators hastened to shut 
the gates in their faces, and to declare that we 
didn’t mean those particular victims, nor the op- 
pressed of that especial despotism. The protest 
was limited, indeed. It did not declare that no 
Chinese should come, but that they should not be 
brought over as virtual slaves by contract. Yet 
it was said with such an air of alarm, and with 


such a denunciation of a degraded race, that the 


Tt was a little comic when it was remembered ! 


argument seemed to apply to the permitted as 
well as to the proscribed. 

It is all right, and every thoughtful American 
will agree ; but he will still smile at the contrast 
between the exuberant festive eloquence that sa- 
luted the treaty, and the kicks and cuffs that 
greeted the arrival of ‘' the most ancient of peo- 
ples and civilizations.” Indeed, our rhetoric is 
a frisky nag, and on great occasions he runs away 
with us. On Independence-day, especially, there 
is such a blazing and popping that he is quite 
unmanageable, and we go like John Gilpin—we 
ride as we were mad. John did not mean to 
run toll, and we don’t mean to transcend com- 
mon-sense. But we get going, and clear all 
bounds. Then, again, on Independencc-day,- 
or indeed on any other, an ‘‘effete despotism” 
affects us as a head was to affect the well-ad- 
vised Irishmanin the shindy. Wherever he saw 
it he was to hit it. So we have struck out at the 
“Old World,” and we have stimulated the ex- 
cellent bird of our country to cluck all people 
under her wing; but we now discover that we 
don’t wish all to come. 

The truth is, as we were saying, that if the 
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orators would not undertake to rival the circus, 
but would reflect that uations, like persons, lave 
their laws of health, which can not be safely out- 
raged, obedience to which is ueither pusillanimi- 
ty nor treachery, and illustrate this great truth 
by the Revolutionary example, when the Colo- 
nies, although fighting for liberty and independ- 
ence, did not hesitate to deal with the disaffected 
who gave aid and comfort to the enemy, then 
the orators would do us a service for which a 
resolution of thanks would be carricd unanimous- 
ly and with cnthusiasin, 


ANGELICA writcs to the Easy Chair that she 
had set her heart upon voting in Vermont at the 
next election, and that the wickedness of the 
present voters in forbidding her affects her so 
deeply that she feels that the cause is henceforth 
hopeless. Indeed, she seems to take it so much 
to heart as to imply that if another State should 
decide otherwise it would not satisfy her. Ap- 
parently the change must begin in Vermont or 
nowhere. 

The argument of the young gentleman with 
his schoolmate, that if he couldn’t have it his 
way he wouldn't have it at all, is one of the most 
familiar of arguments. And it results from this 
disposition that the failure of our own method 
seems to ns to involve the failure of the whole 
canse in which we are interested. Thus, in Con- 
gress, a warm partisan, who has set his heart upon 
a railroad to the moon from the top of the Andes 
instead of the Himalaya—for what patriotic Amer- 
ican would ever concede that an Asian point of 
departure could be superior to any upon our own 
majestic continent ?—the Congressional advocate 
of the Andes route, we say, in the ardors of his 
eloquent appeal, exclaims: ‘‘ Mr. President, tlic 
eyes of the country, of the world, are upon us. 
Onur duty is plain. I have shown the merits of 
the case, and it remains for the Senate [or the 
Ilouse] to decide. But, Sir, I warn those hon- 
orable gentlemen with whom I am politically 
connected that if they turn a deaf car to the ap- 
peal of reason and common-sense—if, dazzled by 
any illusion or seduced by any sophistry, they 
consent to sacrifice their own continent to an- 
other, and to prefer the cloudy peaks of Asia to 
the heavenly heights of America, they will as- 
sume the dreadful responsibility of destroying 
the party; and so total will be its annihilation 
that at the next election there will be no sign to 
show that such a party ever existed.” 

This gentleman thinks so. The meaning of 
his speech is, that if his advice ig not followed 
universal night is at hand. And it is a very 
common belief. In a late religious convention 
one reverend gentleman urged with great earn- 
estness the imperative, the vital necessity of 
building a neat little denominational wall. ‘I 
appeal to the good sense of my brcthren. How 
shall we ever know where we end and our neigh- 
bors begin if we do not invoke the favor of the 
tutelary Terminns? If any inquiring friend de- 
mands how far we go or where we stop, shall we 
refuse to enable ourselves to answer him? If 
any ill-disposed traveler sneers that apparently 
we .run over all creation and have no bounds 
whatever, shall we lie naked to his merciless 
gibes, or shall we not rather throw up a neat and 
elegant hedge or a decisive stone wall or a sim- 


ple wire fence upon which we can lean triumph- | does it nq harm to die. 
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antly, and tell him that if he has eyes he can 
see, and that if he has not ’tis a pity, but can 
not be helped, forasmuch as it is the business of 
a sect to build walls, which we have done, but 
not to furnish eyes, which we shall not undertake 
to do? And, brethren, one thing is evident. 
The time has come for a wall. It is a crisis, 
All the signs in heaven and upon the earth cry 
aloud for a wall. In the still watches of the 
night I hear a voice which says, Build a wall! 
Posterity pleads with us for some little structure 
of that kind. As Peter the Hermit, preaching 
the Crusade, cried, God wills it! God wills it! 
even so I feel constrained to shout, God walls it! 
God walls it! Our Zion must no longer be left 
unwalled. If we would sit under onr own vine 
and fig-tree unmolested, we must fence them in. 
If we do not—if our hearts are hardened, and we 
abandon them to the-:chances of a garden with- 
out hedges or ditches—for even a ditcli will an- 
swer—a ditch in which the unwary or the de- 
signing, poaching upon our limits, may be mired 
—then, brethren, the end is sure. I give you 
two years, and when they are passed this fair 
and fruitful denomination will have utterly van- 
ished from the face of the carth—and all for the 
want of a wall.” 

This gentleman also thinks so, Like the hon- 
orable member of Congress, he feels that, if he 
can not have his way, not only will he be disap- 
pointed, but in the one case a party, in the other 
a sect, will have been willfully destroyed. And 
this conviction is a beautiful provision of nature, 
because it inspires such zeal and tenacity. ‘The 
men who achieve great results are those who are 
persuaded that every thing depends upon the 
success of their particular plan. The work must 
not only be done, but it must be done so, and 
not otherwise. But when two of these positive 
currents meet—when, after A has shown that if 
you do not make the Andes the starting point 
chaos will immediately follow, B arises, and with 
equal conviction and eloquence proves that the 
same chaos is sure to overwhelm us unless we 
start from the Himalaya, we are natyrally in- 
clined to listen with a great deal of attention to 
C, the honorable member from the Atlantic 
Ocean, who says: ‘‘Mr. President, this is at 
least the tenth time this session that the party 
has becn at the last gasp. If the Senate refused 
to order a quart bottle of mucilage for each Sen- 
ator, we were solemnly told that the party was 
going into liquidation. If this body was nnwill- 
ing to adjourn at the first dinner bell, we were 
warned that we were wantonly hostile to the 
deepest instincts of the party, and that the party 
of onr faith was doomed. Sir, the party is not 
—I say it with profound respect for all my hon- 
orable friends in this chamber—it is not a bob 
to the tail of any man’s kitc.”. 

And so in the religious convention, when the 
friend with the wall eye, so to speak, had seated 
himself, after his very sincere declaration that 
without a wall the denomination would be gone 
in two years, another friend, with equal con- 
viction, arose—the other positive current—and 
said: ‘‘ Ever since I have known any thing about 
the denomination it has been expiring and expir- 
ing, always upon its death-bed, always surround- 
ed by a weeping company, and always as alive 
and alert as it is to-day. It is evident that it 
If the want of a wall is 
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to be fatal, why, the denomination is used to fa- 
talities ; and it can do no more, as Brother Wal- 
rus says, than die of that want, as it is perpetu- 
ally dying of all its other wants. Dying doesn’t 
hurt it, but a wall would. In the Christian 
sense—and, of course, Brother Walrus has no 
other—to die is to grow. But to be walled in 
is to be imprisoned and dwarfed. ‘he truth is, 
that we are always pushing out our boundaries, 
Terminus is to us the chief of false gods. If we 
should build a wall, we should only break our 
heads against it. Our Zion is not a yard, but 
the world.” It was very clear that the want of 
a wall would not be so fatal as the first orator 


had represented, and unquestionably believed; 
and the brethren resolved to take the risks. 

In one of Browning’s most subtile poems, “ A 
Soul's Tragedy,” he describes a revolution in an 
Italian town. The provost is to be overthrown. 
lf he is not, say the revolutionists, tyranny and 
anarchy will reign supreme. Well, he isn't, 
and tyranny and anarchy do not reign; and the 
provgst, as he sends the ringleader into a little 
exile, wholesome for reflection and improvement, 
remarks, sententiously, ‘‘1 have known four-and- 
twenty leaders of revolts.” 

The truth is, that great systems and parties and 
sects and causes of every kind do not die so 
easily as gentlemen with theories suppose. ‘They 
are, in a certain sense, independent of their sup- 
porters, as priuciples are independent of human 
volition, ‘The mistake of the Commonwealth 
men in England, as of the Terrorists in France, 
was in supposing that to cut off the king’s head 
was to destroy kingship, It is easy enough to 
kill a monarch, but not a monarchy. So it is 
easy to defeat any particular method or measure, 
without harming the principle from which it 
springs. Jt is certainly a good thing, for in- 
stauce, to establish still further intercourse be- 
tween the moon and the earth. To that end a 
railroad is very desirable. But even if A’s route 
from the summit of the Andes, and B's from the 
Himalaya, should both be defeated, the resolu- 
tion to have further communication with the 
moon will certainly remain. The honorable A 
and B, like the young gentleman at school, may 
decline to take any further interest if their plans 
are not adopted. But they speak for themselves 
only. ‘The great canse of lunar communication 
is not a bob to the tail of their kites. 

The Easy Chair observes that in some quar- 
ters the conduct of the Senate Committee in ask- 
ing to be excused from further consideration of 
the petitions of certain women for fair play, and 
the extremely attenuated minority which sup- 
ported the same proposition in the Vermont Con- 
vention, are good-humoredly regarded by others 
than his correspondent, Angelica, as what the 
same young gentleman at school would call 
‘*settlers” or ‘sockdologers.” They cettainly 
do not indicate an immediate or easy success, 
But the.Hasy Chair trusts that the petitioners 
will not loge heart. ‘The victorious provost may 
chuckle that he has known four-and-twenty lead- 
ers of revolts, meaning that so many efforts have 
failed. , It is not surprising, ‘The huge intrenched 
political system of the city of Faenza could no 
more be overthrown by a riot than its palace 
walls could be pushed down by enthusiastic 
hands. But the fi/th-and-twenty leader of re- 
volts may do the business. And if not the! 


fifth-and-twenty, then the fifth-and-twenty hun- 
dredth. 

The petitioners should remember that they 
really ask for thought rather than for action. 
Of conrse the demand for action is the best 
way to stimulate thought, and thought once 
aroused will bring down both the provost and 
the palace. But the substance of their petition is 
so newthat it has approached public consideration 
very much as Wolfe’s advance crept to Mont- 
calm’s liues upon the Heights of Abraham. The 
camp was in peril of being carried almost before 
it knew it. So society has been smiling aud 
dozing along its lines, not believing a serious as- 
sault possible upon that side, and lo! here it is. 
Here is Birnam wood coming up the hill to the 
castle! It is incredible, but it is a fact. And 
now the cry to arms resounds every where, 

Still, gentle enemy, the castle is yours, althongh 
you must fight for it. You will not carry it bya 
coup de main, and so much the better. You will 
prove your endurance, your resources, your val- 
or, as Well as your skill. The particular point 
at Which you aimed is for the present lost. But 
the success every where else makes that point 
finally surer. On every hand the gates of op- 
portunity are opening. Colleges, special schools, 
special training of all kinds invite you, more and 
more. Fiction, the most powerful of modern ad- 
vocates, pleads in Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘Man and 
Wife” for fairer laws, and fairer laws thunder at 
the doors of the House of Lords, and demand to 
enter into the British code. The outworks of 
mere tradition are giving way, Here and there 
your far-reaching batteries are planting thoughts 
in the very citadels of prejudice. Your cannon- 
ade has set the world thinking, and therefore 
your victory has begun. If the minority in the 
Vermont Convention is one only—‘“‘ how far that 
little candle throws his beams!” If the Commit- 
tee of the Senate ask to be relieved from consid- 


‘ering your petition, it is because it has been taken 


up by society in Committee of the While. 


“*THE victors of Jena survive.” These are 
the last words of the French declaration of war 
against Prussia, It is the war proclamation of 
a Bonaparte; and before such words and the 
associations they awaken more than a half cen- 
tury disappears. When these words are priuted 
the war will be far advanced. The two most 
military nations in Europe, whose adjoining front- 
lers are a constant iiritation, whose mutual 
jealousy and hostility are profound, whose ar- 
mies are in perfect condition, suddenly spring 
into fierce collision, and the concussion shakes 
the world. Yet to every contemplative Easy 
Chair how humiliating as well as exciting. the 
spectacle is! For how many of the people: of 
those countries really wish the war? We tread 
with incredulity the stories of kings plunging 
countries into war for their private quarrels, and 
we think with relief that such days are passed. 
The splendid but terrible campaigns of Mar!- 
bovough, the days of Blenheim and Ramillies, 
of my Uncle Toby and the profane army in 
Flanders, how cruel and canseless they seem 
now! ‘The most peaceful districts ravaged, the 
most harmless people slaughtered, universal in- 
terruption of industry, universal desolation, the 
most hopeless oppression—these are what we 
read between the lines that record the famous 
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battles which made a few men rich and re- 
nowned, 


“é¢But what good came of it at last?’ 


Quoth little Peterkin, 


‘Why, that I can not tell,’ said he; 
‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ ” 

Little Peterkin may well ask now what good 
ean eome of the new war, and whether our times 
are much more eivilized than those of Marlbor- 
ough and the Prince Eugene. Let us see how 
the story of the present war eould be truly told 
to little grandson Peterkin. My dear boy, the 
people of Spain wanted a king. So the officers 
whom they had appointed to govern until a king 
was found asked Prince Leopold, a relation of 
the King of Prussia, to allow the representatives 
of the Spanish people to vote for him, and to be- 
come King of Spain if he received votes enough. 
But when the Emperor of France heard this he 
said that he would not permit any relation of 
the King of Prussia to become King of Spain, 
and he began to mareh troops and to get ready 
for war, ‘Then Prinee Leopold said that he did 
not wish to make trouble, and his father told the 
people of Spain that the Prince would not be a 
candidate for king. 

But the Emperor of France was not satisfied, 
and he declared that the King of Prussia must 
promise not to allow any of his relations to be- 
come King of Spain; and he continued to mareh 
troops, and to make ready for war. One day the 
messenger of the Emperor of France met the 
King of Prussia walking in the street, and he 
said to him: ‘‘I wish you to tell me at once 
whether you will promise that none of your re- 
latiéns shall ever be King of Spain.” But the 
King of Prussia did not answer, and told the 
messenger to go home. Then the Emperor of 
Franee said that he was insulted, because his 
agent was sent home; and becanse of that in- 
sult, and because the King of Prussia had not 
himself ordered his relation, Prince Leopold, not 
to be King of Spain, and because he permitted 
him to decide for himself, the Emperor of France 
declared war against the King of Prussia. 

This is the simple and true story. Now, dear 
little Peterkin, war is always terrible, but it is 
sometimes justifiable and necessary. Sometimes 
it is the duty of brave and good men to fight for 
their own liberty, and that of those who are dear 


to them. Sometimes governments are so wick- | 


ed and oppressive that, in order to end their 
cruelty, they must be overthrown, But it is 
wrong to take arms to overthrow them until it 
is evident that no arguments nor appeals will 
ehange their conduct. And when it is plain that 
there must be warit is the most dreadful neees- 
sity. Jor however just and defensible and un- 
avoidable a war may be, it is full of horror and 
suffering. When, therefore, the Emperor of 
France declared war against the King of Prus- 
sia, he ordered that thonsands and thousands of 
men should be killed and wounded ; that they 
should be tortured by shot and shell; that they 
should waste away by the most painful diseases ; 
that countless homes, as pleasant and peaceful 
when this summer began as ours, little Peter- 
kin, shonld be desolated ; that houses and barns 
should be burned and sacked; fields trampled 
down and ravaged; mothers and wives and 
sisters left weeping and broken-hearted; and 
towns and cities ruined. And ships from other 


eountries, quietly sailing upon the sea, are to be 
chased and seized and carried into strange ports, 
and their cargoes stolen and their passengers 
annoyed ; and for many and many a year after- 
ward the taxes will be so enormous that the 
price of bread will be very high, and thus the 
poor will feel the oppression of the war long after 
the last gun has been fired. 

Do you ask, little Peterkin, whether there was 
such intolerable suffering upon the part of the 
Emperor of France, whieh he had tried in yain 
to remove by arguments and appeals, that he was 
foreed to declare war against the King of Prussia, 
and to cause all the lamentable consequences that 
we have been deseribing? You must judge for 
yourself, little boy. ‘The Emperor says that the 
King was impolite to his messenger, and that he 
ought to have promised that he would not permit 
any of his relations to become King of Spain. 
Now if these are good reasons for all the killing 
and wounding, and burning and stealing, and 
suffering and heart-break, then the Emperor has 
done right. But if they are not, what will you 
eall the Emperor? If you ask why he was un- 
willing that the Prince Leopold should become 
King of Spain, the answer is that the Emperor 
and the King have never been friends. ‘The 
King owns some land npon the banks of the 
river Rhine which the Emperor wants. This 
has always been a diffieulty between them. 
And lately, while the Wing of Prussia was be- 
coming more famous and powerful, the Emperor 
of Franee has been acting foolishly in Mexico, 
and his pride has been hurt because he knew 
that he was becoming of less consideration in 
the world, 

So, when the people of Spain asked Prince 
Leopold to be their king, the Emperor, know- 
ing that the Prince was a relation of the Wing 
of Prussia, thought that the King would be a 
more powerful and dangerous neighbor than 
ever, aud that that fear would be a good excuse 
to make war upon him, and try to get possession 
of the land npon the Rhine that he has so long 
wanted. But when Prince Leopold said that he 
would not be King of Spain, the Emperor had 
that exeuse no longer; and as he did not like to 
lose the opportunity of taking the land, he said 
that the withdrawal of Prince Leopold would 
make no difference unless his relation, the King 
of Prussia, would promise to do hereafter what 
the Emperor wished. As the Easy Chair has 
already told you, Peterkin, the King would not 
promise; and so there is war, with all its woeful 
eonsequenees. ‘The Emperor says that he ac- 
eepts the wat which the King of Prussia imposes 
upon him. But the little Peterkin has read the 
fable of the wolf who stood up the stream and 
said that the lamb muddied it, and must there- 
fore be eaten; and Peterkin will probably think 
of that fable now. But the Emperor of France 
will not find the King of Prussia a lamb. 

If little Peterkin does not think it a wanton 
and wicked war, he will differ from most of his 
elders. For you ean see, little boy, as well as 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr, Disraeli, tliat the de- 
mand of the Emperor upon the King was an 
insulting defiance. No king or government, 
that has not been foreed to it by war, ever 
makes sueh a promise as the Emperor de- 
manded. And no embassador who understood 
diplomatic etiquette, as the Emperor’s messen- 
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ger did, ever made such a demand as he did, 
and in such a way, without expecting and in- 
tending that it should be resented by his dis- 
missal, in order that his dismissal might be called 
an insult, and invoked to justify a war. Peter- 
kin, the Emperor of France is like the Irishman 
at the fair who carried a chip upon his shoulder 
and jostled his neighbor, then accused him of 
knocking the chip off, and proceeded to fight 
him. 

When the Emperor declared that he would 
hot permit a relation of the King to sit upon 
the Spanish throne, he made the old plea of the 
balance of power, ‘This was a theory that cer- 
tain great nations in Europe must be content 
with certain limits, and that none of them must 
become so disproportionately powerful as to 
threaten the others. But when the Prince 
withdrew, the balance of power was no longer 
threatened. ‘To plead an apprehension of a pos- 
sible wrong as a justification for actnal wrong 
is criminal. But this is what the Emperor of 
France has done. Suppose that he is victorions, 
what wrong will have been righted? What will 
Europe or mankind have gained? France may 
push her frontier to the Rhine. Does such an 
end justify the means ? 

_ There is now an imposing and intelligent 
public opinion of the world which should hold 
imperial and royal offenders accountable. ‘There 
should be—little Peterkin, let us at least hope 
there will be—a powerful protest from the press 
of civilized countries in the interests of public | 
morality and international amity against this 
monstrous war, ‘lhe Peterkin and Wilhelmine | 
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of Southey’s poem have grown to full manhood 
and womanhood now ; and the soft satire of the 
familiar verses should have become a general 
ery of shame and indignation: 


‘¢Tt was the English,’ Kaspar cricd, 
‘Who put the Frencli to rout; . 
But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 
But every body said,’ quoth he, 
‘That ’twas a famous victory. 


“ ‘My father lived at Blenhcim then— 
Yon little stream hard by; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly. 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“ ¢With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then 
And new-born baby died; 
But things like that, yon know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


‘eeThey saw it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won, 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


* <Great praise the Duke of Marlboro’ wou, 
And our good Prince Eugene.’ 
‘Why, ’twas a very wicked thing !’ 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
‘Nay, nay, my little girl!’ quoth he; 
‘Tt was a famous victory. 


s¢é¢ And every body praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.’ 
‘But what good came of it at last?’ 
uoth little Peterkin. 
‘Why, that I can not tell,’ said he; 
‘But twas a famous victory.’” 
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NOVELS. 

R. WILKIE COLLINS, in the preface to 

the English edition of his new novel, Man 
and Wife (Ilarper and Brothers), advises us of a 
difference between this book and those which 
have preceded it. ‘‘* The story here offered to 
the reader,’ says he, ‘‘ differs in one respect 
from the stories which have preceded it by the 
same hand. This time the fiction is founded on 
fucts, and aspires to afford what help it may to- 
ward hastening the reform of certain abuses 
which have been too long suffered to exist 
among us unchecked.” ‘The novel is, in short, 
an indictment of the marriage laws of En- 
gland, Ireland, and Scotland—in the matter of 
marriage very far from a United Kingdom—and 
would be very effective if Mr. Collins had only 
taken the trouble to ascertain what those laws 
are. His general charges are, indeed, scarcely 
too sweeping. ‘The confession of Hester Deth- 
ridge represents a state of bondage from which, 
happily, American legislation has, in most of 
the States of the Union, emancipated the ont- 
raged wife. The scene in which Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn carries off the wife he hates to her prison- 
house, and Sir Patrick Lundie is powerless 
to interfere becanse there is no other proof of 
the brutal husband's murderous intent than his 
ugly face, will prove, perhaps, quite as effective 
an indictment as Jolin Stuart Mill’s statement of 
the law under which such an outrage is possible : 
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‘Tf she leaves her husband she can take nothing 
with her, neither her children, nor any thing 
which is rightfully her own. If he chooses, he 
can compel her to return, by law, or by physical 
force.”* But the plot turns on the supposed 
state of law in Scotland—law which is so 
loose, in fact, that it did not need exaggeration 
to turn public sentiment against it. In the al- 
leged marriage between Arnold Brinkworth and 
Anne Silvester Mr. Collins builds up a man 
of straw to knock it down again with a club of 
the same material, in the equally supposititious 
marriage between Geoffrey Delamayn and Anne. 
Even under Scottish law proof of an actual 
agreement is indispensable to marriage; and 
that Arnold should, in a piece of good-natured 
thonghtlessness, pass for a single night for poor 
Anne’s hnsband as little constitutes him hers, 
without such an agreement, as his passing for 
Geoffrey Delamayn changes his identity. Mr. 
Collins himself points out this fatal weakness in 
his plot when, at the close of the story, he repre- 
sents Delamayn’s lawyer as advising his client 
that Anne’s nnfortunate night at Craig Fernie 
Inn is not even ground for a divorce. But 
Anne is as little Delamayn’s wife as Brink- 
worth’s. His promise to the girl he had ruined— 
**Upon my soul, I'll keep my promise”—his sig- 
nature—‘* Your loving husband that is to be”—is 


* This, however, is not true in any of the States of 
the Union. 
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not marriage, but only a promise to mairy. 
In the case of Dalrymple vs. Dalrymple, to 
which Sir Patrick Lundie appeals so confidently, 
and before which Mr. Moy bows so submissively, 
there was an agreement in writing, signed by 
both parties, acknowledging each other husband 
and wife; and the Scottish court,,in that case, 
marked the distinction, which Mr, Collins’s 
lawyers so curiously overlook, between a prom- 
ise to marry in the future, and a marriage 
accomplished as a fact in the past. In short, 
Delamayn was as free to marry Mrs. Glenarm 
as Arnold was to claim Blanche. Mr. Collins 
has built an admirable superstructure, but on a 
foundation of sand. 

Asan indictment a failure, as a romance ‘*‘ Man 
and Wife” is pre-eminently superior to any fiction 
of the year, Grant the man of straw to be a real 
man, and the club of straw to be a real club, and 
the battle becomes intensely exciting. Nor is its 
only or even its chief merit the ingenious struc- 
ture and working up of the plot. Jn incident, 
in characterization, in description, and in hon- 
est, earnest, moral purpose animating all, it is 
entitled to high, if not the very highest, praise. 
We have met Lady Lundie before, both in novels 
and in real life; and Blanche, though a very sweet 
character, is not a remarkable one. But Anne 
Silvester and Hester Dethridge are unmistakable 
originals. Sir Patrick Lundie, the Scotch law- 
yer, with his provokingly cool head and his ten- 
derly warm heart, would alone entitle the man 
who drew him to high rank as an artist. 
Arnold Brinkworth’s sailor-like frankness and 
thoughtlessness in getting into the tangle whose 
unraveling constitutes the story, and his mistak- 
en sense of houor which keeps him from getting 
out, is very true to a nature which the reader 
loves, and is out of all patience with. And Geof- 
frey Delamayn, the ‘ villain,” is characteristical- 
ly unlike the conventional villain of the novel and 
the stage in that he is an animal—merely an an- 
imal—though a somewhat cultivated and a very 
admirably trained one, and his villainy is the 
natural product of a training which spends all 
its energies on sinew and muscle, and leaves the 
mind and moral powers untaught. Some of the 
descriptions in the book are fine; that of the 
foot-race at Fulham, for example—an admirable 
and courageous reply, as is the whole life and char- 
acter of Geoffrey, to the glorification so common 
of the muscular sports of modern muscular Chris- 
tianity. Despite its one radical and inherent de- 
feet, ‘‘ Man and Wife” is intensely interesting, and 
is entitled to, and will take, a high rank in English 
romantic literature. 

Stern Necessity, by F. W. Roprxson (Harper 
and Brothers), barely falls short of being a great 
novel, and does not fall short at all of being a 
very good one. Whether the author’s careless- 
ness is an ingrained trait of character, such as no 
education can overcome, or whether it is the re- 
sult of a want of that patient application withont 
which no work of art can be more than second- 
rate, whatever he writes leaves on our mind the 
impression that he might have written better, 
The story is certainly original; the plot ingen- 
ious; some of the deseriptive passages—that of 
the Spitalfields emporium, for example—admira- 
ble; and some of the characters, as that of its | 
proprietor, Marmaduke Spanswick, good enough | 
to remind us of Dickens, and yet original enough | 
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to be no imitation. But the book opens better 
than it closes, and is a capital novel for the sea- 
son, without being likely to survive it.—Ailne- 
ny, by Wiii1aAmM Brack (Harper and Brothers), 
a story cast in autobiographical form, is readable 
and pleasant; what the English critics call a 
‘clever novel” —just that, and nothing more. 
The fact that the reader is carried by it into the 
Tyrol is no excuse for the plentiful interlarding 
of German jargon—a sorry piece of affectation, 
and the book’s worst blemish.—In Harper and 
Brothers’ complete edition of Afiss Thackeray’s 
Works we renew our acquaintance with some 
good friends in the five stories founded on the old 
fairy tales; and very charming variations on the old 
themes they are. Itis not infrequently said that 
genius exhausts itself, and leaves no inheritance 
for its children. The history of England’s two 
great novelists does not justify this remark. 
Charles Dickens’s son, who has inherited from 
his father the editorship of Ad? the Year Round, 
has also inherited from him a very graceful pen ; 
and Miss Tbackeray has, though a very different 
genius from that of her father, one equally un- 
mistakable. Withont his force and spirit, never 
employing that sarcasm which was so favorite a 
weapon with him, like him only in her quaint 
but quiet humor, she is a graceful and charming 
writer, a graphic photographer, and writes with 
a geniality and sympathy which win our affec- 
tions, rather than enforce our conscious admi- 
ration. —The heroine of Gwendoline’s Harvest 
(Harper and Brothers)—the author himself so 
designates her—is an English Lucretia Borgia. 
She falls madly in love with a hero who begins 
as a fool and ends as aroué. She is not so mad- 
ly in love as to believe in love in a cottage; and 
as to her intended husband’s ever doing any thing 
to earn a competence for them both, a plan so 
commonplace does not enter the mind of either. 
She attaches herself to a wealthy old man; helps 
worry his invalid wife into the grave; carries off 
the husband, and marries him as the *‘vidder” 
married Tony Weller; finds he is not to be wor- 
ried into the grave, and takes a shorter mode of 
disposing of him—prussic acid—which an easily 
cajoled doctor prescribes on her demand; sends 
for her former lover, who has been awaiting on 
the Continent what should turn up; marries him ; 
finds her step-daughter in the way; and, having 
grown probably somewhat audacious, is detected 
carrying 4 vial of prussie acid No. 2 into the step- 
daughter’s room, to send her after her father. 
Whereupon, self-exiled, she retreats to the isl- 
and of Calypsa, there to live with her husband, 
who has learned to hate her, and whom she 
has learned to hate, and so to reap her harvest. 
Moral.—It is never safe to commit more than 
one murder in a lifetime. ‘The plot is sufficient- 
ly absurd, the characters sufficiently unnatural, 
the scenes sufficiently highly wrought, the whole 
story, in plot, incident, and characters, sufficient- 
ly vivid and dramatic to make the book a sensa- 
tional novel of the very first water.—Of The 
Lady of the Ice (D. Appleton and Co.) it is only 
necessary to say that it is by the author of the 
“*Dodge Club,” and has the rollicking humor and 
uproarious fun of that most absurd of writers, yet 
entertaining withal, James De Mixx, an author 
who gives you a double laugh—one at the folly of 
the book, another at your own folly in being in- 
terested in it.— Summer Drift-wood for Winter 
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Fire, by Ross Porter, and White as Snow, by 
Epwarp Garnrert and Ruru Garrett, his sis- 
ter, are of a class of books which it is hard to 
designate. Both are published by A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph; both are, in form, stories; in fact, em- 
bodiments of certain types of Christian truth or 
Christian experience. ‘The first purports fo be 
the diary of a young lady who, going away for the 
season, gathers in the pages of her journal some 
drift-wood for the winter evenings. ‘Phe love- 
story, which is sad in its ending, is subordinate 
to the religious teaching, which is cheerful and 
attractive. ‘The second is a series of short and 


simple stories, full of charming tropes and figures | 


and quaint conceits and truths compressed into 
happily turned sentences, which render it a de- 
lightful companiou for a quiet Sunday afternoon. 
—A somewhat similar book is Lifting the Veil 
(Charles Scribner and Co.), a pleasant and help- 
ful tract, much after the order of ‘‘ Gates Ajar.” 
Tts theology is of the evangelical school, but is 
embodied in real or imaginary experiences that 
carry it to the heart, and make it a consolation 
to those whose Christ is veiled from them by some 
bitter and inexplicable sorrow. 


POETRY. 


SeLpom has there been left unfinished by the 
death of an author solely adequate to the com- 
pletion of his difficult task a work more tantal- 
izing in its incompleteness than Warton’s His- 
tory of English Poetry (G. P. Putnam and Son), 
Neither Macaulay nor Buckle was more excep- 
tionally fitted for the accomplishment of the his- 
tories of politics and morals they left forever 
fragmentary than was Thomas Warton for the 
kind of literary history in which there has been 
no nearer successor than the quite dissimilar 
work of Hallam. The most highly gifted of a 
family distinguished for its poetical talent, the 
son of an Oxford professor of poetry, to whose 
chair he himself succeeded, brought up among 
the precise surroundings needed to develop his 
strongly marked taste for the studies of his life, 
with full command of the accumulated stores of 
the libraries of either university, and with access 
to many private collections, there was wanting 
no condition for suvcess in the career in which 
Thomas Warton, aud in a less degree his broth- 
er Joseph, became eminent. But, though the 
verses of them all were smooth, scholarly, pleas- 
ing, with much elegance of fancy and refinement 
of feeling, neither father nor sous possessed that 
genius which alone insures poetical immortality ; 
and, although Thomas enjoyed the distinction 
of being the one poet-laureate, during a long 
period, who was neither obscure nor Indicrously 
conspicuons, the preservation of his family from 
oblivion is due solely to the merit of his critical 
writings, and especially of his ‘‘ History of Iin- 
glish Poetry.” Dr. Johnson, in one of the 
numerous letters to Warton which find place in 
Boswell’s ‘* Life,” pays his friend a very hon- 
est acknowledgment for the advancement of the 
literature of their native country. ‘‘ You have 
shown to all,” he says, ‘‘ who shall hereafter at- 
tempt the study of our ancient authors the way 
to success, by directing them to the pernsal of 
the books which those authors had read,” The 
compliment is in allusion to Warton’s edition of 
Spenser’s ‘‘Faéry Queen;” but the method 
adopted in it was also that of his annotations 


upon other poems, and of his ‘‘ History.” ‘fhe 
research exhibited in this volume is immense; 
and the author's industry and learning, his fa- 
miliarity with out-of-the-way nooks of poetical 
antiquarianism, his command of bibliographical 
and biographical details, and the range of read~- 
ing displayed in his collatings of the devclop- 
ment of English literature with that of contem- 
porary continental Europe, are equaled by the 
Just taste and true judgment which he applies to 
the examination of the writings passed under re- 
view. The book amply redeems its author’s 
promise ‘‘to develop the dawnings of genius, 
and to pursue the progress of our national poetry 
from a rude origin and obscure beginnings to its 
perfection in a polished age.” From the Nor- 
man-Saxon period of the century sneceeding the 
Conquest, to the eve of the reign of Elizabeth, 
the survey of the growth of English poetry is 
faithful and minute withont ever becoming te- 
dious. Several of those digressions, in which 
the completing of the topic in hand led him to 
disregard the considerations of ehronological 
uniformity, show our author's thorough familiar- 
ity with the Elizabethan writers, and his strong 
appreciation for what he has termed ‘‘the most 
poetical age cf our annals.” ‘The loss is irrepar- 
able; yet we have reason to be thankful that onr 
guide only fails us when we have been conducted 
to a comparatively familiar region, and when 
we have already received instruction which is of 
immense assistance to the literary student, and 
gives to the ordinary reader, within the compass 
of a single work, the essence of libraries enor- 
mously voluminous, and largely inaccessible. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


A REALLY good biography of Charles Dickens, 
a book which should tell us something of his 
personal life and habits, and which, more than 
that, should disclose to us his real character, 
which should make us acquainted not with the 
author whom we know already so well and love 
so dearly, but with the man whose abhorrence 
of interviewers found such an expression in 
‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,” and who is so curiously 
unknown to his myriad readers, such a book 
would be more than useful—it would be en- 
deared to us all, ‘That both the secular and 
the religions press should have engaged in such 
prolonged and imbittered discussions of the 
great novelist’s religious character is, after all, 
the greatest compliment that could have been 
paid to him. ‘The religions character of a 
stranger is no concern of ours, and to inquire 
too curiously into it is a piece of sorry imperti- 
nence. But what can concern us more than 
the religious character of our friend ?—and it was 
the peculiar character of Charles Dickens’s pen 
that it made every reader of his pages a per- 
sonal friend. It need hardly be said that I. B. 
Psrnins's Life of Charles Dickens (G. P. Put- 
nam and Son) is not a work of this description, 
and will not satisfy the public appetite for a 
more personal acquaintance with the man who 
so nobly fulfilled his own avowed life purpose, 
‘*to contribute to the common stock of health- 
ful cheerfulness and enjoyment.” Mr. Perkins 
does not pretend to have enjoyed any personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Dickeus, or to have had 
any access to his private papers, or any peculiar 
facilities for becoming acquainted with his per- 
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sonal life and character. Except, perhaps, the 
mere date of his birth, Mr. Perkins’s book tells 
us nothing that we did not know before ; but it 
conveniently comprises, in the compass of a few 
pages, all that an assiduous study of contempo- 
rary criticism could afford, As a résumé of 
what the newspapers have said for the last few 
weeks, and of what English, and, considering 
Mr, Taine’s elaborate critique, French criticisms 
have said for the last score of years, it is a very 
yeadable and entertaining substitute for some- 
thing better; something better, too, which is 
happily promised. For it appears that Mr. 
Dickens was not infrequently pestered while he 
lived by applications for material by would-be 
biographers. He sheltered himself from these 
applications by alleging a purpose to relieve 
them from all such labor by writing, at some 
future time, his own life—a task which he did 
nothing more toward fulfilling than by the prep- 
aration of some tolerably full autobiographical 
notes. ‘These, it is said, have already been 
handed over to his friend, Mr. Jolin Forster, 
Landor’s biographer; and until the production 
of his pen appears we must fain content our- 
selves with such glimpses as are afforded by less 
elaborate attempts. Among those which have 
been hastily put forth to catch the tide of popu- 
lar interest, the most satisfactory as a biograph- 
ical and critical sketch is a volume entitled, 
Charles Dickens: the Story of his Life (Harper 
and Brothers). In spite of hasty composition 
it is both interesting and valuable. Without 
any pretense to fine writing, it sets forth the 
main facts in the life of the great novelist in a 
pleasant and attractive manner; and those who 
are interested in knowing when his stories ap- 
peared, and under what circunistances each was 
written, will find the desired information in these 
pages. Sprinkled through the volume are many 
pleasant anecdotes illustrative of Dickens’s char- 
acter and way of life, most of which are now 
printed for the first time. The account of the 
origin of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” and the dis- 
pute as to whether Dickens was indebted to the 
artist Seymour, or Seymour to Dickens, for che 
figure and character of the immortal Chairman 
of the Club, is fuller and more satisfactory than 
any we have met with elsewhere. The volume 
is adorned with numerous illustrations, including 
several portraits of Dickens, taken at different 
periods of his life, and views of the residences 
he has occupied. It is altogether a very inter- 
esting and attractive work. : 

On the whole, however, Harper’s publication 
of an edition of the Speeches, Letters, and Say- 
ings of Charles Dickens gives a better insight 
into the character of the man than any thing 
short of a confidential and semi-autobiographical 
life conld do. ‘This volume gathers into 150 
pages the public addresses of Mr. Dickens, rang- 
ing through a period of nearly thirty years. Of 
their earnestness, of their genuine benevolence, 
of their cheery humor, of their occasional sar- 
casm, and of their honest, downright, plain An- 
glo-Saxon calling of abuses by their right names, 
it is not needful to speak, since these character- 
istics are well known to all who read what Dick- 
ens wrote. But they are full, also, of hints and 
suggestions that tell us some things of his char- 
acter and life which his books do not. We note 
that of the fifty-six speeches reported here, though 


nearly all are after-dinner speeches, made in the 
hour when men mostly give themselves up to 
pleasant but meaningless civilities and small 
talk, there is hardly one to be found which has 
not an earnestpurposeanimatingit. Mostof them 
are pleas for benevolent institutions. It is quite 
clear—we need go no further than this volume for 
the evidence—that Dickens did not use the poor 
to ornament his stories, but employed his stories 
to cheer and elevate the poor. The same voice 
that pleads so eloquently for ‘‘ Joe,” pleads for 
the Hospital for Sick Children in accents not 
less pathetic. ‘The voice which tells with such 
inimitable humor the story of Mr. Vincent Crum- 
mles, manifests sympathy for the distressed actor 
in more than one speech for the Theatrical Fund. 
Nhe heart which beat with such honest indig- 
nation at the Yorkshire schools, and scourged 
them so terribly in the person of Mr, Squeers, in 
soberer tones, scarcely less effective, pleads for 
popular education. ‘lhe man who dared arouse 
all the indignation of the Circumlocution Office 
by giving it a name-it will carry with it to its 
grave, dares—a more difficult deed—to face the 
managers of what he accounts a mismanaged 
charity with such words as these: ‘‘‘The ques- 
tion raised by the resolution is, whether this is a 
public corporation for the relief of men of genius 
and learning, or whether it is a snug traditional 
and conventional party, bent upon maintaining 
its own usages with a vast amount of pride, 
upon its own annual puffery at costly dinner- 
tables, and upon a course of expensive toadying 
toa number of distinguished individuals.” And, 
finally, the man who seemed to leap at once to 
his position as the foremost novelist of the age 
explains in two sentences the secret of his suc- 
cess: ‘‘ When I first took literature as my pro- 
fession in England, 1 calmly resolved within my- 
self that, whether I succeeded or whether I fail- 
ed, literature shonld be my sole profession”—a 
sentence which gives a new significance to Rich- 
ard Carstone’s unsettled and disastrous life; a 
purpose which, nevertheless, might have led to 
failure but for the spirit with which it was pros- 
ecuted. ‘‘My own imagination or invention, 
such as it is, I can most truthfully assure you, 
would never have served me as it has but for the 
habit of commonplace, humble, patient, toiling, 
drudging attention.” 

No man’s character has been a greater riddle 
than that of Frederick W. Robertson. He be- 
longed to no school, yielded allegiance to no creed, 
owned no man master, It is simply impossible to 
comprehend his utterances without studying the 
man. Inhis Life and Letters Harper and Broth- 
ers) is to be found the key to his otherwise enig- 
matical sermons. Storprorp A. Brookr’s mem- 
oir we haye come to regard as an almost ideal 
book of its kind—a book which does much to re- 
deem religious memoirs from the charge of stu- 
pidity not unjustly brought against them as a 
class, It is a book we love to recur to again and 
again, as to a friend, a book one no more gets 
weary of than he would of Robertson himself. 

G. P. Putnam and Son republish the Life and 
Times of John Evelyn, Esq., long known in lin- 
gland as a classic, and to the student of history 
an indispensable companion to Hume, Hallam, 
and Macaulay. Indeed, from such a diary one 
may get a far more accurate picture of the inte- 
rior life of Great Britain, in the days of Crom- 
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well and the Stuarts, than from the more la- 
bored and pretentious histories. Minute and 
photographic, it ranks second only to the famous 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
Dr. Joun Henry Newman’s Grammar of 


Assent (Catholic Publication Society) is one of | 


those rare books which add something to the 
store of theological thought. It is well-nigh im- 
possible for a Protestant to comprehend the mind 
of a devout Roman Catholic. The Protestant | 
demands that the Romanist prove to him the 
truth of his irrational creed—transubstantiation, 
infallibility, the immaculate conception. he 
Romanist can not prove them—hardly essays to 
do so. Yet he is not dismayed, nor his faith 
shaken, by his inability. He believes them none 
the less because they are incapable of proof. Dr. 
Newman explains this singular characteristic of 
the Roman Catholie mind. Conviction and as- 
sent, he says, are two different intellectual acts. 
We are convinced of some truths by arguments. 
We yield our assent to others upon the mere 
statement and showing of them. Religious 
truths are not to be proved; they are to be as- 
sented to. ‘‘Ofthe two, I would rather have to 
maintain that we ought to begin with believing 
every thing that is offered to our acceptance than 
that it is our duty to doubt of every thing.” That 
is the Roman Catholic theory of faith in a nut- 
shell. The Cicumenical Council proclaims the 
infallibility of the Pope. ‘The Protestant mind, 
listening to the dogma, at once asks, Why? But 
this is to doubt; this is to demand conviction. 
‘“There is no why,” replies the Romanist. 
‘The creed is not 4 eonviction. Just believe ; 
believe without questioning, without a reason.” 
This is faith. What the mother declares for 
truth the ehild assents to. He does not doubt, 
investigate, become convinced. He assents with- 
out conviction. So the race, children in knowl- 
edge, are to receive what the Holy Mother 
Church tells them, assenting without investiga- 
tion, receiving without questioning, convinced 
of nothing, trusting all things. This is the basis 
of the Roman Catholic theology. It has never 
received a clearer or more admirable statement 
than in the ‘‘ Grammar of Assent.” Let us add 
that in this psychology of faith there is so much 
of truth that the book is really a valuable contri- 
bution to theology, not merely a curiosity of lit- 
erature. In clearness of thought and perspicuity 
of expression it is admirable, as is every thing 
from the pen of Dr. Newman. 

The value of an illustration in bringing home 
a thought to the popular mind is realized by 
many elergymen and other public teachers, who 
are at a loss to find what they want in the hour 
of their necd. Rev. Eton Fostsr’s New Cyclo- 
pedia of Illustrations (W. C. Palmer, Jun., and 
Co.) is designed to meet the want of such persons. 
The true way for every man is to make his own 
eyclopedia, Spurgeon abounds with anecdote 
and illustration. ‘* How fertile a mind,” cries 
Rey. Dr. Dullard; ‘‘ he never forgets any thing.” 
Ah! my dear doctor, he keeps, and has kept for 
years, a note-book, in which goes down every 
thought, trope, figure, illustration which obser- 
yation, experience, or reading suggests. Out of 
this well-stocked granary he draws his stores. 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways 
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and be wise.” The mere jotting down impresses 
on the memory, and the figure, forgotten for a 
while, returns when itis needed. But many men 
are too lazy, and many too busy, and many more 
not forelianded enough for this; and for all such 
Elon Foster’s dictionary will prove a very useful 
book. Itis based, we judge, though not avow- 
edly, on one or two similar English compends ; 
but for the American reader it is certainly a great 
improvement on them. If your minister is a lit- 
tle dry, and you a little inclined to nod during the 
long ‘exposition of doctrine, we commend you to 
give him a hint by presenting him a copy of Elon 
Foster's dictionary. If you are called on to make 
occasional addresses at school celebrations or 
temperance lodges, and are at a loss for a story, 
which always helps to enliven an otherwise dull 
speech, this book will serve you a very useful pur- 
pose. Apart from this, its more legitimate use, 
it is not dull reading for the half hour when your 
mind is too wearied to read anything connectedly, 
but is in just the mood to glance down a page, 
catching now a story, now a figure, now a moral 
sentiment; getting a taste from all, making a 
meal of none. 

How to break up a family, on how small or 
great provocation husband and wife may separate, 
this is the great topie of discussion in American 
circles. It is refreshing to turn from these dis- 
putcs about divorce to such a book as Life at 
flome, by Dr. Witt1am Arman (S. R. Wells), 
the object of which is to tell how the family may 
be preserved and the husband and wife live hap- 
pily and cheerily together. Without any pre- 
tense to being a great book, it is, what is better, 
avery useful one. Dr. Aikman, very unminis- 
terially, spends no time in discussing theories of 
marriage; but, assuming the fact, drives straight 
to the practical question, how it shall be made 
pure and happy. It is a book of eminent geod 
sense and of still more eminent good feeling; and 
a practical regard to its precepts—rather a prac- 
tical acceptance of its kind and loving spirit— 
would make life at home what it always should 
be, an earnest of the home toward which we all 
are traveling, and where our eternal life of love 
shall be. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the young man entering upon the study of 
the law, bewildered and almost lost in the extent 
and eomplexity of the labyrinth before him, 
Warren's Law Studies (John D. Parsons, Jun.) 
is much more than a mere map or guide-book in 
his explorations. It gives him rather the sense 
of the living presence of a genial companion, 
familiar with the devious turnings and returnings 
of the catacombs filled with the dry bones of ar- 
bitrary rules and principles which constitute our 
jurisprudence. So far as any book can, it is 
well adapted to supply the lack of the living 
teacher; and law generally is, and of necessity 
must be, studied under that disadvantage. ‘The 
author has succeeded to a great degree in infus- 
ing his own personality into his work, and this, 
with its earnestness and good sense, and the 
frankness with which the results of his own ex- 
perience and observation are set forth, has given 
it, in spite of manifest defects of arrangement 
and an uneven and sometimes faulty style, a de- 
served success. ‘he later English editions have 
been greatly enlarged, the modifications and ad- 
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ditions by the American editor seem judicious, 
and the book in its present form—though much 
reduced in size, and perhaps in value, by omis- 
sions—will probably be more widely useful on 
that account. Many of the chapters would be 
as valuable to other students as to the class to 
whom they are addressed; and general readers 
will find the work, largely illustrated as it is with 
anecdotes and extracts from the sayings and 
writings of the great lawyers, superior to the 
gossip in the ordinary books about the profes- 
sion. ‘To the general public Mr. Warren has 
long been well known ag an essayist, and as the 
author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year” and ‘‘ The 
Diary of a Physician.”—The very existence of 
such an organ of engineering, manufacturing, 
and building as The Technologist (which has 
now passed, in its improved form, its eighth num- 
ber) is one of the most striking evidences of the 
development of those arts from a merely me- 
chanical to a scientific level, We know not how 
any engineer or builder who means to achieve 
progress in his profession can do without it, and it 
is not without value to any one interested in the 
mechanical progress and developments of the age. 
—We want space to eommend as highly as it de- 
serves Professor M‘Invaine’s treatise on Elocu- 
tion (Charles ScribnerandCo.). It is, indced, tlie 
only treatise strictly confined to elocution that we 
ever remember to have met with—and our search 
has not been limited—which raises the subject 
above an imitative art to the grade of a true sci- 
ence, 
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traced the hidden power of oratory to its source, 
the securing and maintaining of true vital rela- 
tions with the audience by the direct action of 
mind on mind; and though he has by no means 
developed the full meaning of this law, nor stated 
all the conditions necessary to its application, nor 
measured its relation to some indubitable and 
very perplexing phenomena, which, because sci- 
ence can not explain, it leaves in the hands of the 
quacks; nevertheless, in dwelling upon it and de- 
manding its recognition, he has given to his book 
a dignity which few treatises on elocution pos- 
sess. — The Gentleman’s Stable Guide, by Ros- 
ERT M‘Ciure (Porter and Coates), is a capi- 
tal treatise on the stabling, feeding, grooming, 
and general management of horses. No man 
can afford to leave a horse wholly to the care of 
a groom, since professional groomsmen are rare, 
and conscientious groomsmen are still rarer; and 
we know of noother treatise on this subject in which 
may be found so much of practical information 
condensed into so small a number of pages.— 
We are not a connoisseur in pigs. We have no 
penchant for them, dead oralive. Of Harris on 
the Pig (Orange Judd and Co.) we can say, for 
the benefit of our agricultural readers, that it 
covers the whole ground of the breeding, feed- 
ing, housing, and rearing of that unpleasant ani- 
mal, and that an agricultural friend, who has 
familiar acquaintance with piggy’s ways and 
wants, assures us, after a careful examination, 
that we can cordially recommend it as an admi- 


Professor M‘Ilvaine has, with success, | rable practical treatise. 
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OCCURRENCE OF MARINE FORMS OF ANIMALS 
IN THE GREAT LAKES. 
V\ /{ UCH interest was excited some years ago 
by the discovery, in the deep waters of 
Lake Ontario, of a new genus of cottoid fishes 
(Triglopsis) of a purely marine type, and only 
known from being found in the stomachs of the 
lake trout and ling. Within a very recent pe- 
riod some dredgings prosecuted in the deep wa- 
ters of Lake Michigan, off Racine, by Drs. Stimp- 
son and Hoy, have resulted in the discovery of 
@ new crustacean allied to Arctic marine forms, 
and furnishing a parallel to the similar occur- 
rence of a marine type (Jfysis) in the depths of 
Lakes Wenner and Wetter, of Sweden. These 
lakes are believed to have been formerly arms 
of the sea, but cut off by the gradual upheaval 
of the coast, since which the water has been 
changed from salt to fresh, but still retaining 
some of its original inhabitants, as the A/ysts in 
question. How far the same change is to be in- 
ferred for our own lakes, and whether, as in the 
Swedish lakes mentioned, the deepest water is 
still salt, remains to be decided; but there is no 
question that a thorough exploration of the deep- 
est parts in the entire chain will result in discoy- 
eries of the greatest interest. 


GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 


Some curious statements have recently been 
published in regard to the extent to which the 
germination of seeds can be facilitated by chem- 
ical agencies, especially by ammonia and oxalic 


acid, By placing them in a solution of the lat- 
ter substance, they will begin to germinate with- 
in one or two days, even after having been kept 
for forty years, and are then to be planted out 
in the nsual way. Coffee seeds, which are pro- 
verbially hard to start, are best forwarded by plac- 
ing in a covered vessel, containing equal parts: 
of water and of spirits of sal ammoniac, at the 
ordinary temperature. At the end of twelve 
hours the roots will be found to have started, 
and even the young leaves can be discovered by 
careful inspection. In 1834 wheat was exhib- 
ited to the German Scientific Association, raised 
from seed found in an Egyptian tomb, 2000 to 
2500 years old. ‘This had been soaked for a 
considerable time in fatty oil before planting. 


CLEANING KID GLOVES. 


However well adapted benzine is to the clean- 
ing of kid gloves, certain precautions are neces- 
sary to insure entire success. These consist 
mainly in not rubbing the gloves with the ben- 
zine, but immersing them in a glass vessel, so 
that the benzine stands above them. ‘The gloves 
are then to be removed ; and, after being well 
squeezed, hung over a line to dry in a strong cur- 
rent of air; and when the smell of the benzine is 
removed as much as possible, the gloves are laid 
upon a glass plate, placed over a vessel filled 
with boiling water, and another plate laid over 
this, but so as not to touch the gloves. The 
heat of the boiling water drives out the remain- 
der of the benzine, and removes all the smell 
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of it from the gloves. ‘These are then to be 
stretched and shaped by means of the ordinary 
glove-stretchers, It will be understood that 
great care must be taken not to bring any fire 
or lighted lamp too near the scene of opera- 
tions. 


HORSE-TOOTH CORN. 


A varicty of Indian corn célled the carragua, 
or horse-tooth corn, has been lately introduced 
into Franee from Nicaragua, which is asserted 
to be superior in many respects to those already 
known to agricultnrists. The point of exccllence 
in this corn consists in its availability as a fodder 
plant—the yield per acre being nearly four times 
as great as that of the ordinary varieties—and 
its cultivation for this purpose alone is highly 
recommended. It attains a height of from 
twelve to eighteen feet, and, when fully grown, 
the stalks are so stout that they require to be 
divided longitudinally before they can be fed to 
cattle, The yield of grain is said to be from 
one-fourth to one-half greater than that of com- 
mon corn; but it produces more bran in propor- 
tion, and less starchy matter, which, however, is 
of unusual whiteness. ‘The principal objections 
to this corn are the length of time required for it 
to reach maturity, and the necessity of a very 
rich, fertile soil, with plenty of moisture, for its 
successful cultivation, Where these conditions 
can be combined, aud the season is long enough 
to permit the crop to mature, as in the Southern 
and Western States, it is probable that its culti- 
vation might be profitably introduced into the 
United States. 


EXHALATION OF AMMONIA BY MUSHROOMS. 


It has recently been ascertained that growing 
mushrooms of various kinds give off a measure- 
able quantity of ammoniacal gas in a normal con- 
dition. This exhalation seems to be a continued 
function, acting in all stages of growth, and de- 
pending simply upon the chemical action of the 
elementary organs, and not proportional to the 
weight of the plant. 


SELENIUM IN COMMERCIAL COPPER. 


The occurrence of selenium in various forms 
of the copper of commerce is a fact not without 
its interest to the chemist. It may be shown by 
oxydizing the metal in a muffle- furnace, and 
bringing the oxide thus formed, after placing it 
in a glass retort, to a red heat in a current of 
dry and pure air. After a time, if selenium be 
present, there will be seen near the end of the tube 
a white volatile crystalline ring of selenic acid, 
forming a mass of transparent, elongated, and 
homogeneous crystals. With reducing agents, 
such as hot hydrogen, or moist sulphuric acid at 
the ordinary temperature, the white ring is trans- 
formed into a red ring, possessing all the char- 
acteristics of selenium. 


CANINE MADNESS. 


An elaborate memoir has recently been pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences in Paris by 
M. Bouley upon the statistics and method of 
cure of canine rabies; and its general conclu- 
sions may be summed up in the following prop- 
ositions: First, that by having resort to cauter- 
ization by fire, with the least possible delay after 
the bite occurs, injurious or fatal results may be 


almost entirely obviated; and in default of the 
immediate application by fire, certain other pre- 
yentive applications will also have a beneficial 
effect. Second, that it is possible to diminish, 
in a very great degree, the disasters caused by 
the bite of a mad dog by applying with great 
strictness against dogs known to be, or suspected 
of being, infected, the sanitary measure of se- 
clusion, prolonged for at least eight months, in 
preference to killing them at once. 


COMMENSALISM. 


It is very easy to show that life on the surface 
of our globe does not consist of an accumulation 
of isolated objeets, but that there is a definite 


‘relationship between one form and another of 


the plant or animal; so that the existence of 
the one is involved in that of the other. We are 
all familiar with the fact that the occurrence, in 
a given region, of certain insects can always Le 
predicated on the existence of certain plants, and 
vice versa; the insect feeding on the plant, or 
the plant depending on the insect for the proper 
fertilization of its flowers. A similar relation- 
ship exists between certain animals, the one be- 
ing dependent on the other for food, or for some 
equally necessary assistance. 

A still different kind of association between 
animals is that which has lately been described 
by Professor Van Beneden as commensalism, or 
that of being fellow-boarders at a common table, 
the one not interfering with or injuring the other 
in the slightest degree. This able naturalist has 
lately published a memoir on this subject, in 
which he classifies the different kinds of associ- 
ates: first, as ‘‘ Free Fellow-Boarders,” and sec- 
ond, as ‘‘ Fixed Fellow-Boarders.” Tlustrations 
of the free fellow-boarders are found in the case 
of a fish which makes its abode in the body of 
the holothuria, a radiated animal, looking not 
unlike a prickly eucuntber. This fish often has 
as fellow-inhabitants of its house different kinds 
of crabs, which seem to thrive upon the same 
kind of food which is taken into the body of its 
host. In another instance a certain fish lives in 
association with the star-fish; while in Brazil 
a fish of the siluroid family furnishes a lodgment 
in its mouth for certain small fishes, formerly 
supposed to be its young, but now known to be 
entirely distinct. ‘The occurrence of little fish 
in the body of the sea-anemone has lately been 
brought to notice by Dr. Collingwood; and the 


| interior of certain jelly-fish is similarly inhabited 


by small fish of another spccies. 

Another instance of a like character, with 
which we are all familiar, is that of the small 
crab found in the oyster, and which is not met 
with under any other cireumstances. On the 
coast of Peru there is a small crab found in the 
anus of the sea-urchin, while still another species 
inhabits the thick branches of the coral, and is 
sometimes completely inclosed in them, so as to 
be unable to escape. The hermit crab, which, 


}as most of us know, depends entirely for the pro- 


tection of its soft body upon the shelter of a dead 
shell, has with it very frequently a small worm, 
the two living together in perfect harmony. 
Many other instances of a similar sort are men- 
tioned in the memoir of Professor Van Beneden, 
and they may be increased almost indefinitely, 
the current researches on the part of naturalists 
continually bringing to light additional cases. 
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Among the fixed fellow-boarders may be men- 
tioned the barnacles, a form of crustacea inhab- 
iting the bodies of whales of different species, 


and each species of the latter having generally. 


its characteristic form. Sharks, tortoises, and 
yarious forms of invertebrates are also similarly 
favored. ‘The Remora, or sucking-fish, also be- 
longs in this eategory, being usually fonnd at- 
tached to the body of some larger animal, and 
is not unfrequently made use of on the eoast of 
Mozambique for the capture of sea-turtles, a 
string being fastened around its tail, and the ani- 
mal directed toward the turtle; when the remora 
has fastened upon it, the two are drawn in to- 
gether. 


PETRIFACTION OF TISSUES. 


Many of our readers have heard of the re- 
markable process of petrifaction discovered by 
Signor Segato of Florence, by which a stony 
hardness was imparted to the muscles and vis- 
cera and other parts of the body without appar- 
ently altering the shape and color of the original. 
These specimens, as ground down and made 
into Mosaic tables, and other objects, have long 
been the wonder of visitors to that city. The 
process was kept a secret by its inventor, and 
its details died with him. Many attempts have 
since then been made to accomplish a similar 
object, but entirely in vain; until lately, Messrs. 
Tarchiani and Billi, of Florence, have succeeded 
in discovering, if not the same process over 
again, at least one equally efficient. By it they 
now prepare entire animals, such as eats, dogs, 
and birds, with the hair, feathers, and all parts 
kept in their natural condition, and perfectly 
indestructible. 

The objects to be preserved are placed in a 
bath containing the necessary ingredients, which 
are said to be modcrate in price and simple in 
application; and the same solution may be used 
over and over again for a number of different 
operations. The details of the preparation are 
still kept a secret, although it is probable that 
it will not be long before they are revealed. An 
analogous process has been applied by the same 
gentlemen for the preservation of meat and poul- 
try for exportation as food, and which, after be- 
ing treated, were found, after a lapse of six 
months, to be perfectly sound, exhibiting the 
same appearance as if kept in pickle, with a nat- 
ural color and an entire absence of odor. 


DETECTION OF BRAIN DISEASES. 


In a recent communication to the Academy 
of Science, M. Lieuville endeavors to show that 
the pathological modifications in the vessels of 
the brain—ancurisms, for instance —may be 
detected by the observation of eorresponding 
changes in the retina. These latter are observed 
by means of the ophthalmoscope, an instrument 
consisting of a eoncave mirror, which reflects 
light through the pupil into the cavity of the 
eye, and is perforated by a central aperture, 
through which the observer makes his examina- 
tion, cither with or without the aid of a lens in- 
terposed. This instrument, it will be remember- 
ed, has attained eonsiderable prominence during 
the present year, in consequence of its use by 
Dr. Hammond and other experienced physiolo- 
gists of New York in preparing evidence to be 


in which the defense consisted in the plea of in- 
sanity. 

According to the statements made as the re- 
sult of opthalmoscopic observations of the retina, 
they ean be used advantageously in determining 
many conditions of the brain—such as conges- 
tion, softening, tumors, etc. 


TRANSMISSION OF NERVE FORCE, 


Aceording to Dr. Plaee, of Leyden, the rate 
of transmission of nerve force along the motor 
nerves in man may be estimated at about 180 
feet per second. 


CHEMICAL INTENSITY OF TOTAL DAYLIGHT. 


According to Professor Roscoe, the mean 
chemical intensity of total daylight for the hours 
equidistant from noon is constant; and although 
the chemical intensity for the same latitude, at 
different places, and at different times in the 
year, varies according to the difference in the 
transparency, yet the relation at the same place 
between the altitude and intensity is always rep- 
resented by a straight line. 


NEW LINK BETWEEN REPTILES AND BIRDS. 


The gap existing between the reptiles and the 
birds of modern times, as already remarked in 
these eolumns, is being rapidly bridged over by 
the discovery of fossil forms that serve as inter- 
mediate links, The latest announcement of this 
kind relates to a skull obtained in a coal mine in 
Germany, of the upper cretaceons period. While 
possessing reptilian eharaeters, it is said that the 
convexity of the occiput and its gentle passage 
into the roof of the skull, together with the pres- 
ence of a transverse ridge in the occipital region, 
the absence of sutures, the globular form of the 
condyle, and some other peculiarities, show a 
very intimate approach to the birds. The new 
genus, which may indeed become the type of an 
order, has been named Struthiosaurus. 


INFLUENCE OF CEREBRAL AND MUSCULAR 
ACTION ON THE URINE, 

Some eurions experiments have latcly been 
made by Dr. Byasson in regard to the relation- 
ship between cerebral action and muscular move- 
ment and the composition of the urime. An ex~ 
periment, prosecuted for many days, during which 
the amount and character of the food was care- 
fully regulated, and all extraneous influences held 
in abeyance, showed that during the time when 
the brain was exercised in study, the body being 
kept quiet, the prineipal constituents of the urine 
were urea, phosphates, and alkaline sulphates ; 
and, on the other hand, when the muscles were 
kept in eonstant action, the brain being quiet, 
the produets were urea, urie acid, and the chlo- 
ride of sodium. From these facts our author 
concludes that the occupation of an individual, 
whether mental or physical, during a given pe- 
riod, ean be determined by an examination of 
the urine, and the relative percentage of the two 
modes of exercise ascertained by a similar test. 

The experiments in question are still in prog- 
ress, and the final eonclusions to be arrived at 
will be looked for with much interest. The 
physiological deductions to be made from them 
may also be of the highest importanee, in fur- 
nishing hints as to the supply of material to eom- 


used in the trial of several persons for murder, | pensate for the waste of the animal economy. 
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BLUE COLOR OF THE SKY. 
According to a recent writer, the color of blue 
in the sky and in the landscape is simply the re- 


sult, in the former, of the darkness of space as | 


seen through the white light contained in the 
atmosphere; and, in the latter, of the dark and 
distant portions of the landscape as seen through 
the interposed medium of the air filled with white 
light. The color of aerial blue is thus due in both 
cases to the same cause, namely, a dark body neu- 
tralized, as to its darkness, by being seen through 
a white and transparent medium. 


METHOD OF COVERING A BANK OF EARTH 
WITH GRASS. 

To cover a steep bank quickly with grass the 
following method is recommended by a German 
horticultural association. For each square rod to 
be planted take half a pound of lawn grass seed, 
and mix it intimately and thoroughly with about 
six square feet of good dry garden earth and loam. 
This is placed in a tub, and to it liquid manure, 
diluted with about two-thirds of water, is added, 
and well stirred in, so as to bring the whole to 
the consistency of mortar, The slope is to be 
cleaned off and made perfectly smooth, and then 
well watered, after which the paste just men- 
tioned is to be applied with a trowel, and made 
as even and thin as possible. Should it crack 


by exposure to the air, it is to be again watered | 


and smoothed up day by day, until the grass makes 
its appearance, which will be in eight or fourteen 
days, and the whole declivity will soon be coy- 
ered by a close carpet of green. 


COLOR OF LARVAL SALAMANDERS, 


Much interest was excited some years since by 
the result of certain experiments instituted in 
Paris upon the larva of a Mexican salamander, 
which laid eggs while still in the immature con- 
dition, these eggs hatching out in the water, and 
ultimately developing into the perfect salaman- 
der form. ‘The progeny of this salamander tad- 
pole has been distributed since that time over 
Europe, and there are few collections of any im- 
portance without speeimens, either in alcohol or 
living. In experiments upon breeding these sal- 
amanders it was found that when reared under 
orange-colored glass they were bleached exactly 
as if they had been kept in the dark—this ap- 
pearance (due to the absence of pigment in the 
cellules of the skin) contrasting very remarkably 
with the dark gray tint of those reared in vessels 
of transparent glass. The bleaching in question 
is supposed to be due to the absence of blue, vio- 
let, and ultra violet rays of the spectrum, which 
are absorbed in passing through the glass, 


EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM MOLASSES. 


The attention of a French chemist was drawn 
to, the fact that, after extracting. all the sugar 
easily obtainable from beet juice, there was still 
left in the molasses 50 per cent. of its weight 
of sugar that could not readily be seeured, He 
has now published asthe result of careful experi- 
ment, and applicable to any kind of molasses, 
the simple process by which 70 per cent. of the 
remaining sugar can be obtained in a perfectly 
pure state. Alcohol of 85 per cent., mixed with 
5 per cent. of monohydrated sulphuric acid, is 
to be added to the molasses, and all shaken well 
together. The liquid is then to be filtered, and 
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additional alcohol of 95 per cent. is to be added. 
The sngar is now taken up by the stronger alco- 
hol and retained in a state of so-called supersat- 
uration, and would remain so for a long time, 
with but a slight deposit in a crystalline form. 
By adding a small quantity of powdered sugar, 
however, to the mass, the other sugar will be 
rapidly deposited with the new, and in a perfect- 
ly pure state, to be washed and freed from the 
alcohol in the ordinary way. 

The advantages claimed for this process are: 
first, the extraction of 35 per cent. of ihe weight 
of the molasses in sugar; second, the obtaining 
of the pure sugar directly, without the necessity 
of various coniplicated processes; and third, the 
almost total suppression of the use of animal 
black in sugar refineries. The scientific theory 
of the process need not be given here, the state- 
ment of the facts and results being sufficient for 
our present purpose. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HEAT BY NERVE ACTION, 


According to Professor Schiff, the excitation of 
one of the higher senses under favorable condi- 
tions—that is, if it reaches the cerebrum—pro- 
duces an elevation of the temperature in the lat- 
ter region, the facts being determined by the 
arrangement of properly constructed thermo- 
electric needles. It is also stated that when the 
nerves of animals, after being at rest or narco- 
tized, are suddenly roused and put into activity, 
they produee a very sensible effect upon the gal- 
vanometer. Another conclusion from the ex- 
periments of this author is that the life of the 
brain does not cease immediately after the ces- 
sation of the circulation, since, when in animals 
poisoned with the woorara the sensory nerves 
were irritated after the movement of the heart 
had stopped, the temperature of one of the hem- 
ispheres of the brain still continued to rise as be- 
fore, though unquestionably to a less extent. 
The elevation was dbserved to occur for as many 
as twelve minutes after the entire cessation of 
the beating of the heart. 


IDENTITY OF BETAIN AND OXYNEURIN, 


According to a German physiologist, a sub- 
stance found in the sap of the beet, called be- 
tain, is identical with the oxyneurin, a product 
of the excitation of the nenrin of the brain. It 
is also said that in plants of the turnip tribe a 
substance occurs of the same complicated com- 
position as the protogen of the brain, and that 
these elements split up naturally, in the same 
manner as they do when decomposed artificial- 
‘ly, and in both cases phosphoric acid, sugar, and 
nitrogenous substances like neurin and oxyneu- 
rin, result from the process. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


A new method of applying paint in houses has 
reeently been introduced into Paris, by which the 
disagreeable smell attendant upon freshly painted 
surfaces may be entirely escaped. ‘This consists 
in applying the paint in the shop first upon tin- 
foil, which is spread upon damp glass and treat- 
ed exactly as if it were a surface to be coated. 
As many coats are given of such tints as may be 
desired, and when perfectly dry the foil with its 

| paint is removed from the glass, rolled up upon 
a roller, and carried to the building where it is 
to be used. A water-proof mixture is first ap- 
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plied to the wall or surface to be coated, and 
then the painted foil is put on as if it were wall- 
paper. ‘The flexibility of the foil permits its ap- 
plication, even to surfaces of an irregular charac- 
ter; and it may be so skillfully done that it is 
difficult to realize that the paint was not put on 
coat by coat, as in common painting. Gilding 
may be effected in the same manner by first ap- 
plying the gilt leaf to the tin-foil, and then fasten- 
ing this to the surface desired. ‘Che advantage 
of this method of tin gilding consists in the fact 
that it does not so easily become tarnished as 
the ordinary gilding. 


COMPOUNDS OF GELATINE AND GLYCERINE. 


An English journal mentions certain proper- 
ties of the compound of these substances as of 
much importance in the arts. It solidifies on 
cooling, and then forms a tough, elastic sub- 
stance, having much the appearance and char- 
acteristics of India rubber. If a corked bottle 
have its upper end dipped into the melted com- 
position several times, allowing each new coat- 
ing to dry before repeating the operation, the 
stopper will be sealed almost hermetically. It 
may be further stated that the two substances 
united form a mixture entirely and absolutely 
insoluble in petroleum or benzine, and that the 
great problem of making casks impervious to 
these fluids is at once solved by brushing or 
painting them on the inside with the compound. 
This is also used for printers’ rollers and for buf- 
fers of stamps, as benzine or petroleum will clean 
them when dirty in the most perfect manner and 
in an incredibly short space of time. All these 
applications have, we believe, been made the sub- 
ject of patents. Water must not be used with 
the compound, except as a passing application. 


CAUSE OF VARIEGATION OF LEAVES. 


According to My. Morren the difference in the 
color of the leaves of the variegated plants, which 
form so ornamental a feature of our green-houses, 
is due to a disease which is at once contagious 
and capable of being transmitted from one spe- 
cies of plants to another, by a kind of inocula- 
tion. He considers that the alteration of the 
chlorophyl (which he compares to the red glob- 
ules of the blood), or green coloring matter, gives 
rise to variegated leaves, which consist of a mix- 
ture of green parts with others more or less yel- 
low. If the discoloration is general it produces 
death. Among the higher orders of plants only 
those which are parasitic can exist when entirely 
deprived of chlorophyl. ‘Variegation is a sign 
of organic disease; the discolored or variegated 
portions of the leaf have lost their power of re- 
ducing the carbonic acid of the atmosphere; the 
plants are generally weaker, smaller, their flow- 
ers and fruit much poorer, and their power of 
resisting cold diminished. Variegation can be 
propagated by means of layers, buds, or grafts, 
showing that the bnds themselves are infected. 
The seeds, however, from variegated individuals 
usually produce normal and healthy plants, 


TIN CANS. 


Every one knows the difficulty experienced in 
ordinary domestic economy of opening or un- 
sealing the soldered tin vessels containing canned 
or preserved fruits, meats, etc. The suggestion 


of the ordinary solder, which, while sufficiently 
tenacious at ordinary temperatures, will readily 
yield to the heat of boiling water poured upon it. 
An additional advantage of this method would 
be that any one could fasten up a can filled with 
the substance to be preserved without the aid of 
a tinner or his soldering irons. 


SPECTROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF CANDLE- 
FLAME, 


Mr. Lockyer has lately shown that phenomena 
observed by his new method of spectroscopic 
observation in the sun may be produced in the 
common candle-flame, care being taken to ex- 
amine the flame, as Mr. Lockyer examines the 
sun itself, namely, by means of its image thrown 
on the slit of the spectroscope. In this way the 
existence of an outer layer of sodium vapor, oft- 
en invisible to the unassisted eye, is shown, which 
gives a bright line outside of the spectrum of the 
candle, in the same way that the red flames give 
a spectrum of bright lines outside that of the 
sun’s photosphere. Inside of this sodium layer 
is another layer of carbon vapor; and by imita- 
ting a storm in the sun by means of a blowpipe, 
mixing the white-light-giving substance of the 
candle with the outer layers, the phenomena of a 
solar storm were almost absolutely reproduced, 
sodium being substituted for hydrogen of the red 
flame, and the carbon vapor for the lower lying 
sodium and magnesium vapors in the sun’s at- 
mosphere. Mr. Lockyer has also shown that the 
phenomena have a distinct bearing on those of 
the sun’s atmosphere. 


HEAD LETTUCE. 


Tt is said that heads of lettuce can be produced 
in winter in from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours by taking a box filled with rich earth, in 
which one-third part of slacked lime has been 
mixed, and watering the earth with Inkewarm 
water; then taking seed which has been pre- 
viously softened by soaking in strong brandy 
twenty-four hours, and sowing in the usual way. 
We are assured, but will not vouch for the fact, 
that a good-sized head of lettuce may be obtain- 
ed in the time mentioned. 


COUNTER-PRESSURE STEAM-BRAKE FOR 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


The engineering journals of America and Eu- 
rope are filled with commendatory notices of a 
new attachment to locomotive engines, by means 
of which counter-pressure steam can be made to 
serve as an elastic brake, enabling the driver to 
manage his engine and the train with a degree 
of certainty and efficiency far exceeding that ob- 
tained by any arrangements which have hitherto 
been in use. It consists simply of a pipe, which 
catries water from the boiler into thé branches 
of the exhaust-tube, to be converted into a fine 
spray by contact with the heated metallic sur- 
faces of cylinders and piston. While carrying 
this and absorbing the heat produced in the mo- 
tion of the parts, the steam acts not only as a 
brake, but can be made to produce a discharge 
from the blast-pipe sufficient to keep any gases 
from the smoke-box. 

The system in question places the control of 
speed directly in the hands of the engineer, en- 
abling him to use the whole load on the driving- 


has been made of using fusible cement, instead | wheels as a brake, with little physical effort, and 
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no danger to himself; and thus enables him to 
dispense, in a great measure, with the use of 
brakes on the tender and cars. The apparatus 
can be applied to any locomotive at a small cost, 
and has already been used in thousands of en- 
gines in Europe. We presume that it will not 
be long before the experiment is tried in this 
country; and if its results are as important as 
they have been represented to be, much good 
will ensue from the ability of the engineer to ar- 
rest the speed of the train in a much shorter 
time than has heretofore been possible, thus en- 
abling him to control its motion to any desired 
degree. 


DISEASES OF THE SILK-WORM. 


Few persons have turned the use of the micro- 
scope, in the study of the cryptogamic yvegeta- 
tion, to better account than M. Pasteur, of 
France, since it is to his researches that we 
owe most important announcements in regard to 
the nature and cure of diseases of the silk-worm, 
the preparation and preservation of wines, and 
other subjects of economic importance. This 
gentleman has recently published, in two vol- 
umes, a final report, or résumé, of his researches 
upon the silk-worm and the various affections to 
which it is liable, supplying an encyclopedia of 
reference of the utmost value. 

The principal diseases attacking the worm he 
finds to be three in number, namely, the mus- 
cardine, the pebrine, and the flacherie. The 
muscardine is produced by a cryptogamous plant 
of the genus Sotritys, allied to the mould and 
mildew, which attacks the worm, and, gradually 
penetrating all its tissues, finally destroys it. 
This pest is abated and extirpated by washing 
the silk-worm houses and their furniture with a 
solution of sulphate of copper, by which means 
it can be readily kept under proper subjection. 
The same, unfortunately, can not be said in re- 
gard to the pebrine, which, for twenty years past, 
has been the cause of immense injury to the silk- 
worm establishments of Europe, and even of the 
East. The disease itself consists in the develop- 
ment of corpuscles which invade all the tissues 
of the worms, the chrysalids, butterflies, and the 
eggs; and it is often transmitted by contact, by 
the rubbing of the worms against each other or 
against infected objects. M. Pasteur shows, 
however, that the disease can not pass from one 
generation to another, excepting through the 
agency of the eggs; since the corpuscles which 
permeate the silk-worm houses ata certain epoch, 
and which are not removed in the cleaning up of 
the houses, do not survive over the season, and 
can not reproduce themselves in the following 
year. This circumstance furnishes the means 
of counteracting the evil. If females exempt 
from the disease are preserved for the propaga- 
tion of the race, the transmission of the malady 
can be arrested. 

Flacherie may be spontaneous, hereditary, or 
transmitted from one generation to another. It 
is due to a ferment which multiplies with infinite 
rapidity in the tissues of the animal, and causes 
its destruction. ‘The starting point appears to 
be in the fermentation of the mulberry leaves 
upon which the animal is fed. But once devel- 
oped, the germ of the evil can pass also to the 
egg, to be preserved there and to be transmitted 
from it. The hereditary transmission may be 


avoided by selecting females exempt from the 
discase; and the development of the evil can be 
guarded against by caution in selecting the leaves 
to serve as food, and in keeping them from fer- 
mentation. The small size of the silk-worm 
apartments used in Europe is given as the prin- 
cipal source of these diseases, By haying them 
much larger, such as are used in Japan, it is said 
that the trouble may be much more readily 
avoided. | 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN IN DECEMBER, 1870. 


Astronomers in all parts of the world are now 
busy in making their preparations for observing 
the eclipse of the sun in December 21-22, 1870. 
Although it will not be visible in the United 
States, it has been suggested that some of the 
American observers of the last eclipse be sent 
abroad for the purpose of taking part in the 
observations of the one in question, and Con- 
gress has already appropriated $29,000 to the 
Coast Survey for the purpose, Great praise was 
awarded by foreign physicists to the American 
astronomers for the excellence of their work, and 
especially for the remarkable photographie pic- 
tures that were taken, and at so many points; 
and it is urged that these same gentlemen, or a 
selection from them, would be admirably fitted 
for a renewed investigation of the kind, since 
their experience of the first phenomenon would 
enable them to utilize their time to better ad- 
vantage during the second. According to a re- 
cent writer this eclipse will begin in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, the line of central and total 
eclipse, moving in a southeasterly direction, 
crosses Portugal a little to the south of Lisbon ; 
passing over part of Spain and the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, it enters Africa near Oran, and soon 
afterward attains its extreme southern limit; 
the shadow of the moon, now moving in a north- 
easterly direction, leaves Africa, and, crossing 
the island of Sicily, the south of Turkey, the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, disappears ; 
the penumbra of the moon, decreasing rapidly, 
leaves the earth with the setting sun in Arabia, 
The sun will be centrally and totally eclipsed at 
noon in lat. 36° 38’ N., long. 5° 1” W., a little 
to the northeast of Gibraltar. 


NEW SILK-WORM PARASITE. 


The long list of difficulties attendant upon the 
cultivation of the silk-worm has been lately in- 
creased by the appearance, in Japan, of a para- 
site insect belonging to the order of diptera, and 
recently described as the Zachina Andji. his, 
it is said, attacks indifferently the worms, the 
chrysalis, and the perfect insect. 


ADULTERATION OF VINEGAR BY SULPHURIC 
ACID. 


A method of testing vinegar, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether it has been adulterated 
with sulphuric acid—a trick whicli is said to be 
not uncommon—consists in covering a vessel of 
boiling water with a wide saucer, placing a layer 
of a solution of sugar upon this, and after this 
has evaporated to dryness, and is still hot, laying 
upon the sugar a drop of the vinegar to be tested. 
Pure vinegar does not produce any blackening of 
the sugar after a considerable time of trial ; but 
this result takes place if it has been falsified with 
sulphuric acid. In case it is desired to determ- 
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ine the presence of a very trifling percentage 
of sulphuric acid in any liquid, a similar experi- 
ment may be employed. A drop of water hang- 
ing to a glass tube, which contains not over an 
eighty-thousandth part of sulphuric acid, will pro- 
duce action upon the heated layer of sugar. In 
this case there is no blackening, but the change 
is into green. Other acids, such as phosphoric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, etc., do not 
produce this alteration of the sugar. 


MICA SPECTACLES, 


The use of mica in spectacles, for protecting 
the eyes of workmen from the heat and glare of 
the fire, is rapidly coming into general fayor ; 
and complete masks, and even cylinders entirely | 
encircling the head, are sometimes used for a 
similar purpose when a greater safeguard is re- | 
quired. Experiments have been lately made in 
regard to the manufacture of blue spectacles from 
this material. The best method of accomplish- 
ing this has been found to consist in the use of 
plates of transparent blue gelatine fixed between 
two layers of mica, thus protected from the ac- 
tion of the heat. ‘The experiment of applying 
the blue coloring matter directly to the surface 
of the mica itself failed in consequence of the 
impossibility of forming a suitable combination ; 
but the gelatine layer, as indicated, answers all 
the purposes desired. 


WAXED PAPER. 


An atticle known as waxed paper is in very 
extensive use in Europe, especially on the Con- 
tinent, for tying up the necks of bottles, covering 
preserve jars, and for enveloping tobacco and 
other substances that require to be kept from the 
air, replacing generally tin-foil and similar sub- 
stances. It is generally prepared there on a large 
scale by taking a quire of paper and opening it 
flat upon a table, and then going over it quickly 
with a very hot smoothing-iron, against which 
is held 2 piece of wax, which, melting, runs down 
upon the paper and is absorbed by it. A little 
practice will soon determine the amount of wax 
that should be melted off from time to time. 
When the upper sheet is saturated it is taken off, 
and the one below is treated in a similar manner. 
Any excess of wax applied in the first instance 
readily penetrates through to the lower layers. 


IGNORANCE OF BLUE AMONG TIE ANCIENTS, 


Dr. Geiger, of Frankfort, calls attention to 
the curious fact that in all the most ancient 
writings there is no term used to indicate the, 
color blue, notwithstanding the inducement to | 
this in the description of natural phenomena, 
such as the cloudless sky, etc. Neither in the 
Rig Veda nor in the Bible, the writings of He- 
siod, the Zendavesta, nor in the Koran, is there 
any reference to the blue color of the heavens. 
Theocritus and Virgil speak of a sun-burnt coun- 
tenance, and compare it with the blaek of the vio- | 
let and the hyacinth. Cassiodorus confounds blue 
with gray. Referenees to green even do not oc- 
cur in the highest antiquity, although it is men- 
tioned earlier than blue. In the Rig Veda and 
Zendavesta, in speaking of trees and plants, 
golden fruits are described, but no mention is 
made of*the green color of the leaves; and 
among the Greeks green was frequently con- 
founded with yellow. Xenophon, Aristotle, and 


the Edda, reeognize only three colors in the 
rainbow; the Pythagoreans, four; while the 
Chinese and Arabians are the first to add green 
to the list. We find that in the very earliest 
periods the colors black and red are yery sharp- 
ly and accurately defined. From this, and many 
other facts adduced by Dr. Geiger, he coneludes 
that the most refrangible rays of the spectrum 
were last of all appreciated by the human cye, 
while previously only the most brilliant portions 
around the red were noticed. He infers, there- 
fore, a successive improvement in this important 
sense, ‘The speculations in question are highly 
enrious and interesting, and deserve to be fol- 
lowed up, although it seems hardly possible that 
entire nations shonld be insensible to the exist- 
ence of certain colors in early times, or should 
be, in a measure, color-blind. If, however, the 
deductions referred to are legitimate, such a 
conclusion would seem to be a natural conse- 
quence. 


TREATMENT OF ZINC WHITE, 

The practice of mixing zinc white with any 
preparation of lead as a paint is condemned by a 
recent author as unadvisable. He recommends 
the preparation of zinc-white paint with an oil 
treated in the following manner: Instead of 
mixing it with the ordinary boiled linseed-oil, 
two hundred pounds of linseed-oil are to be 
boiled moderately, first for five or six hours 
alone, and then for at least twelve hours with 
twenty-four pounds of coarsely broken peroxide 
of manganese. By this method an oil is ob- 
tained which dries very quickly, and is espe- 
cially adapted to mixing with zinc colors. ‘This 
oil is to be kept excluded from the air, to pre- 
yent its becoming too thick, When used, from 
three to five per cent. of it is to be added to 
paint prepared in the ordinary manner with raw 
linseed-oil. 


TEMPERATURE OF NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


Sinee the experiments of Edwards and De- 
spretz it has been the general assumption, al- 
though controverted by eminent authority, that 
for a short time after birth the temperature of a 
new-born infant is considerably less than that of 
an adult, Recent investigations by M. Andral, 
however, seem to show that this is not the case, 
and that for the first half hour of extra-uterine 
life the temperature is the same as that of the 
adult. It is true, indeed, that a reduction of 
temperature has frequently been observed; but 
this is said to be the result of evaporation from 
the surface of the skin of the amniotic liquid in 
which the infant had been bathed, the resulting 
cooling being sometimes so excessive as to pro- 
duce injury, if not death, A natural inference 
may readily be drawn as to the necessity of ap- 
plying to the new-born infant such covering as 
shall prevent this evil. 


BITE OF VAMPIRE BATS. 


According to Hensel, the bite of the vampire 
bat is not injurious so much in consequence of 
the amount of blood which it extracts by the 
bite as because the wounds attract flies, which 
leave their eggs in them, thus producing running 
ulcers in a short time. It is stated that it is 
horses and asses particularly, rather than cattle, 
that are bitten by the bats. 
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NEW GLAZING PUTTY. 

A new glazing putty, known as thermo-plastic 
putty, has been recently introduced into England, 
and applied to fasten glass into the roofs of rail- 
way stations, green-houses, and other structures 
where iron sashes are employed. ‘This article 
hardens in a few hours after being used; but | 
when exposed to solar heat sufficient to cause an 
expansion of the glass and metal becomes plastic, 
and on cooling again hardens to its original firm- 
ness, thus obviating the danger of breakage, which 
is so frequent when ordinary glazier’s putty is em- 
ployed. 


BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 

M. Namias, in prosecuting certain experi- 
Ments upon bromide of potassium, finds that 
this salt is eliminated not only by the urine, 
but also by the saliva; and, in fact, a post-| 


mortem examination of an individual who had 
taken large quantities of this salt revealed its 
presence not in the blood merely, but in the 
other liquids of the system, as well as in the 
liver, lungs, brain, the spinal marrow, etc. He 
also found that bromide of iron might replace 
advantageously, in certain cases, the bromide 
of potassium; since, while an appreciable quan- 
tity of bromine was found in the urine, but lit- 
tle of the iron Was detected, this having prob- 
ably been retained by the blood. In discussing 
the preceding communication, as presented to 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, M. Balard 
urged the propriety of the use of the bromide 
of sodium in preference to that of potassinm. 
He stated that soda is the alkali which is usu- 
ally present in the animal juices, potassa occur- 
ring to a much less degree. 


Critor’s Wistoriral Becord, 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 80th of July. —The 
following is a brief summary of the proceed- 
ings of Congress previous to adjournment sine 
die on the 15th: 

The Senate, on the 1st, passed a bill for the con- 
tinnance of the income tax at the rate of 24 per 
cent. for two years, $2000 being exempted. The 
bill was passed by the House on the 9th, the provi- 
sion continuing the tax for two years being reject- 
ed.—On the 6th, in the Senate, the Conference | 
Committee on the Currency bill reported in fa- 
vor of the adoption of the bill as passed by the | 
Senate, with a modification fixing the amount of | 
additional currency to be issued at $54,000,000. | 
The bill, which, in accordance with this report, | 
was adopted, provides for the immediate distri- 
bution of this additional issue of currency among 
the several States, and for a redistribution after 
the census of 1870 shall have been taken. This 
bill was on the 7th passed by the House.—In the 
Senate, on the,7th, the Naval and Fortification 
bills were passed, Also, on the same day, the 
Congressional Apportionment bill, fixing the 
number of Representatives at 300, with an 
amendment providing that States having a frac- 
tion exceeding one-half over the amount of pop- 
ulation required for one Representative shall be 
entitled to an additional member.—A bill was 
passed by the House, on the 7th, to regulate the 
mode of ratifying constitutional amendments, 
128 to 54. This bill makes it unlawful for 
any state officer to certify a repcal of a rati- 
fication once made, and affixes a penalty of 
fine and imprisonment for an attempt to repeal 
a ratification after it has been once consummated. 
—The Senate, on the 9th, passed the Army bill 
nearly as reported by the Conferente Committee, 
This bill reduces the army to 30,000 men. Of 


ficers who have served during thirty years may, 
if they desire, be placed on the retired list, the | 
number on which may be increased to 800. Of- 
ficers on the active list are forbidden to hold civil 
offices on pain of vacating their commissions. 
The payment of the General of the army is fixed 
at $13,500 per year; that of the Lieutenant- 
General at $11,000; that of a major-general at! 


| $7500; that of a brigadier-general at $5500 ; 


that of a colonel at $8500. Officers on the re- 
tired list are to receive 75 per cent. of the pay 
due their rank.—The appropriation for the Polar 
Expedition was reduced by the Senate on the 9th 
to $50,000. .C. F. Hall is to have command of 
the expedition. —On the 13th the Senate adopted 
the reports of Conference Committees on the Tax 
and Tariff and on the Funding bills. In respect 
to the Funding bill Mr. Sherman explained that 
the Committee had provided for three classes of 
bonds—two hundred millions of five per cents; 
three hundred millions of four and a half per 
cents; and one thousand millions of four per 
cents. ‘The expenses of negotiation had been 
fixed at one-half of one per cent., under the con- 
trol of the Secretary ofthe Treasury. Theseventh 
section, relating to the national banks, has been 
stricken out, leaving the bill merely a voluntary 
bill. The louse adopted the report of the Con- 
ference Committees on the Tax and Tariff and 
on the Funding bills on the 18th.—On the 14th 
the Senate passed a bill allowing Mrs. Lincoln a 
pension of $8000 a year:—In the House, on the 
14th, a bill was passed appropriating $5,000,000 
for the carrying out of Indian treaties. This ac- 
tion was sustained by the Senate on the 15th. 
As finally passed the bill contains a proviso that 
nothing in it shall be so construed as to ratify, 
approve, or disaffirm any treaty made with any 
tribes, bands, or parties of Indians since July 20, 
1867; or to either affirm or disaffirm any of the 
powers of the Executive and the Senate on the 
subject. The President is to control the dis- 
bursement of the appropriation. ‘The bill con- 
tinues the Board of Peace Commissioners for an- 
other year.—On the last day of the session (July 
15) a special message was communicated to both 
Houses by the President, calling attention to the 
breaking out of the war in Europe and the neces- 
sity for the increase of our commercial marine by 
the purchase of ships. In the Senate this mes- 
sage received little attention, and was finally laid 
aside without action. In the House it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with instructions to report forthwith. Tio re- 
ports were received, the majority postponing ac- 
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tion and the minority reporting a bill favoring 
for a certain time the registration of foreign-built 
iron vessels. A long debate ensned on the sub- 
ject of free ships. No action, however, was 
taken. 

John Lothrop Motley has been removed from 
the post of Minister to the Court of St. James. 
On the 14th the President sent to the Senate a 
nomination of Frederick T. Frelinghuysen as his 
successor. ‘This nomination was confirmed on 
the 15th. 


EUROPE. 


It was announced on the 6th of July that 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern had formally 
accepted the Spanish crown. ‘This fact was 
known to the French government on the 5th, 
and ‘‘a firm and energetic note” was addressed 
to Baron Werther, the Prussian embassador, 
upon the receipt of which the Baron departed for 
Ems to meet the King of Prussia. What the 
tenor of this note was may be inferred from the 
statement made the next day in the Corps Légis- 
latif by the Duke de Grammont, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, namely, that ‘‘it was true that 
Gencral Prim had offered the throne of Spain to 
the Prince of Hohenzollern, who had acecpted 
it; but the people of Spain had not pronounced 
on the transaction, and France had to know the 
details of an affair which had been conducted in 
secrecy. The French government would persist 
in its policy of neutrality, but under no pretext 
would it permit a German power to place one of 
its princes on the throne of Charles V. He 
hoped, however, that prudence in Germany and 
wisdom in Spain would avert extremities.” The 


Moniteur, on the evening of the 9th, said: ‘‘ The | 


abandonment of the Hohenzollern project on the 
part of Prussia is not enough now. France 
must prevent the recommencement of similar 
projects, and on the part of Prussia demand an 
entire fulfillment of the Treaty of Prague—name- 
ly, the liberty of South Germany, the evacuation 
of the fortress of Mayence, the renunciation of 
military influence beyond the Main, and the set- 
tlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question with 
Denmark.” The position assumed by the Moni- 
teur was that maintained by the French govern- 
ment. For, notwithstanding the withdrawal of 
Prince Leopold, the French government insisted 
upon the official renunciation now and forever 
of all pretensions to the throne of Spain on the 
part of any member of the Hohenzollern family. 
‘The Prussian king refused to receive Count 
Benedetti, the French embassador, bringing 
the above demand from the French court. On 
the 15th the French government, sustained by 
the Corps Législatif, declared war against Prus- 
sia. ‘This declaration asserts that the Emperor 
of the French was obliged to consider the pro- 
posal to elevate a Prussian prince to the throne 
of Spain as an attack on the security of France ; 
that he desired that Prussia should disavow the 
scheme, which Prussia refused to do, reserving 
her right to be governed by circumstances; and 
that the Emperor was forced to consider this de- 
termination as equally menacing to France and 
the European equilibrium, and, particularly, as 
it was rendered the more significant by the com- 
munication made by Prussia to the cabinets of 
Europe, giving an account of the refusal to re- 
ceive the French embassador. 


The declaration | 


concludes: ‘*‘ The French government, therefore, 
is taking steps for the defense of its honor and in- 
jured interests, and having adopted all measures 
which the circumstances render necessary, eon- 
siders itself at war with Prussia,” 

The London Times, of July 25, published a 
projected treaty submitted by France to the 
Prussian government, guarantecing its authen- 
ticity. The following are the points of this 
document:. The preamble sets forth that the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of the French, 
in order to strengthen the tics of friendship be- 
tween the two governments and peoples, etc., 
hereby eonclude the subjoined treaty: In the 
first article, Napoleon admits and recognizes the 
late acquisitions of Prussia from Austria; in the 
second, the Prussian king engages to facilitate 
the French acquisition of Luxembourg; in the 
third, the Emperor acquiesces in the union of 
the North and South German States, Austria ex- 
cepted; in the fourth, France finding it neccs- 
sary to absorb Belginm, Prussia lends her assist- 
ance to that measure; the fifth article is the 
usnal one of offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween the two nations. 

Count Von Bismarck pronounces the copy of 
the treaty as published by the London Zimes to 
be authentic, and says it was the same as pro- 
posed to him by the French Minister in 1866. 
The publication of this secret treaty created in- 
tense excitement in England. 

Up to the time of closing this Record the 
other European governments have maintained a 
position of neutrality. England insists that the 
territory of Belgium must not be invaded. 

Thus far no engagement of importance has 
been reported. On the 25th the French fleet 
was to have sailed for the Baltic. 

The French Emperor left St. Cloud for the 
field on the 28th, taking with him the Prince 
Imperial, and leaving the Empress as Regent of 
France during his absence. At that date the 
Prussian army was concentrating between Treves 
and Merzig on the River Saar. 

In the British House of Commons, July 1, an 
amendment to the I:ducation bill, providing for 
free education, was defeated, the thajority against 
it being 225.—In the House of Lords on the 8th 
the Irish Land bill was read for the third time, 
and passed. 

In the Gcumenical Council, July 18, the dog- 
ma of Papal Infallibility was adopted by a vote of 
450 to 88. The dogma was, on the 18th, pro- 
claimed by the Pope with imposing ceremonies. 


OBITUARY RECORD FOR JULY. 


Rear-Admiral John A. Dahlgren, of the Unit- 
ed States navy, died at Washington July 12, 
aged sixty years. 

Hon. Daniel S$. Norton, United States Senator 
from Minnesota, died in Washington on the 14th, 
aged forty-one years, 

M. Prévost-Paradol, who arrived in this conun- 
try on the 18th as Minister from France, com- 
mitted suicide in Washington on the 20th. He 
was forty-one years old. 

Chevalier Charles F. De Loosey, for the past 
twenty years Austrian Consul-General at New 
York, died suddenly on the night of the 21st, 
aged sixty years. 

Madame Marie Ratazzi died 


at Florence July 
27, aged forty years. 


Citar’ s 


WESTERN NEW YORK. friend furnishes 
the following hitberto unpublished reminis- 
cences of James T. Brady: 

In the summer of 1867 the writer met the 
gifted and lamented Brady in a company of gen- 
tlemen of the bar, and remembers now, with 
great pleasure, the genial, kindly address, and 
rare faculty of entertaining, shown by the great 
advocate. ‘The anecdotes that fell from his lips 
derived peculiar humor from his way of telling 
them, which could neither be imitated nor de- 
seribed. ‘There was nothing of the actor about 
it. He entered heartily into the fun of what he 
was relating, and laughed as loud as the loudest. 

“*There is Counselor M. »’ he said, re- 
ferring good-humoredly to an advocate of con- 
siderable distinction—‘‘quite a brilliant jury- 
lawyer, and a pretty strong man, but with some 
peculiarities. Did any of you ever notice his 
queer parentheses in his summing up? For in- 
stance: If he desires to allude to any one con- 
nected with the case in terms of condemnation, 
you'll always hear him begin in this fashion : 

‘fe'rhen, gentlemen of the jury, there is the 
defendant (God help him!),’ or, ‘Observe, gen- 
tlemen, the character of the witnesses marshaled 
here to crush us; and, first and foremost, we 
have John Smith (God help him!),’ ete., etc. 

‘*Now, I think,” pursued Mr. Brady, with a 
mirthful twinkle, ‘‘ that if Mr. M would only 
direct his appeals to tribunals where he has some 
weight and influence, he might always have a 
reasonable expectation of success.” * 

Some one speaking of the great public inter- 
est manifested in a successful lawyer, Mr. Brady 
jocosely said: ‘‘T really think that has been all 
the other way with me. Some of my most flat- 
tering victories at the bar have passed almost 
unheeded by my personal friends and acquaint- 
ances; but once let a jury find a verdict against 
me, and I would be certain to be stopped by half 
a dozen men between Chambers Street and the 
Astor, each with the same question — ‘I say, 
Brady, how did that suit go?” 

On another occasion, desiring to make an as- 
surance that he gave to a lawyer present particu- 
larly emphatic, Mr. Brady said: ‘*‘ You may de- 
pend upon it; I give you my word—the word, 
in fact, of a brother-in-law.” 


A watry little book has just come over from 
London, entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of America; 
by Two Englishmen,” which describes the man- 
ner in which the twain rippled through the coun- 
try, what they saw in the country, and what they 
heard in the streets. As instances of the ‘ hy- 
perbole” of the country they record the follow- 
ing: 

In describing the large trees of the Yosemite 
Valley one said that “it took two men and a 
boy to see the top of them.” One being asked by 
a friend if he saw a certain mosquito on the 
weather-vane of the State House (!) at St. Louis, 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, I see it winking.” A third, 
in describing the prices of carriages at Niagara, 
asserted that the ‘‘hack fares are so high that 
the Falls are insignificant by comparison.” An- 
other story is related, with the appearanee of 


Drawer, 


truth, of a boy who was watching his school- 
fellows as they snow-balled an old gentleman’s 
windows. ‘The old gentleman rushed out of his 
house, determined, if possible, to inflict some se- 
yere corporal punishment on the offender, saying, 
when he caught the boy, ‘‘ Now, you rascal, I'll 
thrash you within an inch of your life!” Ae- 
cordingly he began to beat him, when the boy 
immediately commenced laughing, and continued 
until the old gentleman stopped beating him, 
With the exclamation, ‘‘Boy, what are you 
laughing at?” ‘‘ Well,” said the boy, ‘*I’m 
laughing because you are awfully sold: J ain’t 
the boy !” 


JupeE Dow ine has many a queer and in- 
genious rascal before him, but seldom one with 
more delicious coolness than was possessed by a 
young fellow, decently dressed, who was ar- 
raigned for having stolen a watch. It was his 
first error, and he was ready to plead guilty. 
The Judge addressed him in very gentle tones, 
and asked him what had led him to commit the 
theft. The young man replied that, having been 
unwell for some time, the doctor advised him 
to take something, which he had accordingly 
done. The Judge was rather pleased with the 
humor of the thing, and asked what had led 
him to select a watch. ‘‘ Why,” said the pris- 
oner, ‘‘I thought if I only had the time that 
nature would work a cure!” 


Art one of our ‘‘ Institutes” the following was 
sent in among the ‘‘ compositions :” 

On Inpusrry.—It is bad for a man to be 
idol. Industry is the best thing a man can have, 
and a wife is the next. Prophets and kings de- 
sired it long, and died without the site. ‘The 
End. 


Arnopos of the anecdote of Governor Butler, 
in the July number of the Drawer, a corre- 
spondent at Omaha, Nebraska, sends the follow- 
ing from that young State: 

The science of legislation out here is rather 
crude, Our “‘assembled wisdom” have a hearty 
eontempt for the verbose law-makers of the East, 
and, as the result, the simplicity of our ‘‘acts” 
is only equaled by the strange fix in which they 
sometimes put things. A few years ago a stat- 
ute Was passed to regulate ‘the sale of liquors. 
One of its provisions, after imposing a fine of $25 
for sales of liquor to minors, and that complaints 
for the offense should be made before a justice 
of the peace, wound up thus: ‘* And on proof 
of the violation of said section, or any part there- 
of, the justice shall render judgment for the 
whole amount of fine and costs, and be committed 
to the common jail until the sum is paid !” 


At an early day Judge Wakeley, now a lead- 
ing practitioner of the Omaha bar, presided in 
our highest Territorial court. This was in ’55, 
when such a thing as a ‘‘ Form Book” was a 
Scaree article, as the scquel will show. At one 
of the first terms in an interior county his Honor 
took his seat on the bench—and this is how eourt 
got opened : 
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‘¢Mr. Sheriff, open court.” : : 

A long pause ensucd, the sheriff staring with 
a bothered and inquiring look around the room 
and at the judge, as though ‘‘he couldn’t see 
any thing about that ere court” that particularly 
needed ‘‘ opening.” 

‘¢Come, Mr. Sheriff,’ the judge repeated, 
“open court, if you please.” 

Here the bewildered sheriff, resolved not to 
seem quite so ignorant of his official duties, laid 
aside the old prairie hat, and giving a rake 
through his thatchy locks, tangled by the winds, 
proclaimed: ‘‘ By request of Mr. Wakeley, this 
court is now open!” 


Oman is the metropolis of Nebraska, and 
Judge Lake, who at present holds the office of 
Justice of the Supreme Court, is universally es- 
teemed as an able and upright jurist, and some- 
what noted for administering plenty of impartial 
justice to criminals. Toward the close of the 
term of the District Court held by him last Jan- 
nary, @ number of prisoners were brought up 
from the jail to have their bail fixed. Among 
them was a negro boy named ‘‘Sam,” charged 
with chicken-stealing. The grand jury had been 
discharged for the term just prior to Sam’s ar- 
rest. J1is bail was fixed at $50. Sam couldn’t 
muster that much, and, addressing the Court, 
said, ‘‘ Yer Honor, ’tain’t no use tryin’ to gib 
dat. I ’pose jus’ to plead guilty, and hurry along 
wid dis ting, somehow !” 

Of course the proceedings lacked the import- 
ant step of an indictment, and the judge there- 
fore enlightencd Sam’s.mind as follows: 

“You mustu’t steal chickens just after the 
grand jury have been discharged. Hereafter, be 
careful to do it just before they adjourn. Then 
your case will be quite likely to receive their 
early attention.” 

Sam’s square proposition to plead guilty, and 
“hurry dat ting along, somehow,” cost him the 
three months’ additional detention that inter- 
vened before the next empanneling of a grand 
jury. He simply remarked, ‘‘ Golly!” and hied 
him to his cell. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Vincennes, Indiana, has 
been among the Quakers, and picked up the fol- 
lowing: 

In County a Quaker maiden, who had 
reached the age of sixty, accepted a matrimonial 
offer from a man who belonged to the ‘‘ world’s 
people” and the Presbyterian Church, and began 
to prepare for her wedding. As usual, a delega- 
tion of Friends from her meeting waited on her, 
and remonstrated with her for marrying out of 
meeting. ‘The bride-elect heard the visitors pa- 
tiently, and said: 

‘Look here! I’ve been waiting just sixty 
years for the meeting to marry me, and if the 
meeting don’t like me to marry out of it, why 
don't the meeting bring along its boys?” 

That seemed to settle the matter. The dele- 
gation ‘‘farewell’d,” and evaded the premises. 


Tur high courts of Colorado have become the 
arena of poetical merriment, as we are informed 
by a correspondent dating from the ‘‘ Sherman 
House, Trinidad, Colorado, June 30, 1870:” 


At the June term, just closed, one of the 
causes tried was that of Father Munnicom, a 


priest, against one Skelly, for sundry expenses 
incurred in the burial of a child. Boyles and 
Baird were for the plaintiff, and E. J. Hubbard, 
an ex-judge of New Mexico, for the defendant. 
As is quite oftey the case in serious matters, the 
lawyers became jocose over it. 

Judge B , of New Mexico, led off thus: 
“The doughty Hubbard and the sapient Boyles, 

In strife forensic, spread their cunning toils; 


While those who listen to the wordy ‘sum’ 
Wonder which side will make the Munni-com.” 


This being passed to the presiding judge, Hal- 
lett, that dignitary wrote under it the following: 
“Tf plaintiff fails his suit to gain, 
The end is clearly this. 
That Munni-com is money gone, _ 
And Hubbard’s crowned with bliss.” 
This was sent down to District-Attorney Stone, 
who ended the matter: 
“The fee-hungry Hubbard, 
At a suit-able cupboard, 
Picks the Skelly-ton of the dead; 
While the soup-erior pot Boyles 
Over ecclesiastical spoils, 
And makes Munni-com down with the red.” 
Declining to express any opinion as to the 
legal right to sepulture, or to enter upon the 
theological argument, we may venture to inti- 
mate that the doggerel may be regarded as ‘A 
1, Colorado.” 


A FASHIONABLE New York Church, worship- 
ing in an unfashionable part of the city, a short 
time since sold its edifice and moved further up 
town. ‘The purchaser chanced to be a livery- 
stable keeper, who thought he needn’t be more 
particular than the original Christian owners, 
and turned the building to the most ignoble uses 
of his business. Whereupon the pastor, in the 
spirit of old Matthew Byles, composed a gently 
satirical hymn, supposed to be sung by the con- 
gregation on meeting for the last time in the 
church, of which we rescue the concluding stanza 
from oblivion. It ran on this wise: 

* And for the last time here to-day 
We marshal Zion’s forces; 


No more we'll meet to praise and pray, 
For we give place to horses,” 


SOME years since, when there was no usury 
law in Jowa, a lawyer of the name of Jenks 
brought suit on a note held by his client, which 
drew thirty per cent. interest, and recovered 
judgment. It was supposed that the maker of 
the note was insolvent, but it afterward trans- 
pired that such was not the case. The note had 
been running three or four years, and the judg- 
ment would only draw six per cent. interest, 
while, if that could be set aside, the note would 
draw the thirty per cent. The opposite party 
took the case to the Supreme Court, to reverse 
the judgment, which Jenks was willing should be 
done. Jenks was a fine scholar, but would at 
times imbibe too much. On this occasion he 
came into court quite ‘‘tight.” After his op- 
ponent had finished an elaborate. argument, 
Jenks, after one or two attempts, succeeded in 
getting on his feet, and, remembering only the 
point of the case, 2. e., the thirty per cent., said: 

‘* Mer brother ’turney ‘nis argumen’ has mos’ 
sassfied me ther judgt [hic] orter be sesside. 
I'm sassfied this judgt orter be ‘versed [hic]; 
antershow ther Court I’m ‘nernest, I'll tell yer 


- 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
whatel do. If yerl ‘verse that judgt I'll give yer 
fivedolls !” 


One of the judges, a punctilious man, indig- 
nantly asked him if he meant to insult the Court. 

This seemed to take Jenks by surprise. 
Straightening himself up, and thinking a mo- 
ment, a new light seemed to dawn on his mind, 
and he said, with an air of putting the thing 
right at last: 

“‘Nosr! I don’t meanter ’sult the Court— 
the Court m’sunderstoo’ me—J mean five dolls 
*piece 1” 


Wirs the thermometer at 90° in the shade, 
let our writers of editorials bear in mind that it 
is a good thing to be brief. Column editorials 
do try the patience. The compound, double- 
back-action, reversible, self-adjusting, patent cut- 
off and condenser, is what should be introduced 
into every newspaper office during the dog-days. 
What is now needed is a summer editor—a 
shrinker; some such sort of man as the late 
Colonel Samuel L. Knapp once encountered in 
@ printing-office—a dapper little man, who had 
started a magazine, which he was puffing at a 
great rate, and in the most ‘‘highfalutin” style, 
in all the journals in the country. To this pe- 
riodical Colonel Knapp was invited to contribute. 
He consequently sent in an article, which over- 
ran, by half a page or more, a ‘‘ form” of eight 
pages. Unwilling to extend the number of 
pages, because ofthe cost, the proprietor changed 
a comma into a period at the end of the closing 
line of the page, leaving the gist of the article, 
the very dénouement of the story, undeveloped! 

The author, as may readily be supposed, was 
“a little riled.” 

‘Print the article as it was written, Sir, or 
leave it out altogether!” 

‘‘My dear Sir,” responded the dapper little 
proprietor, ‘“‘what’s the wse? It ‘stops’ very 
handsomely as itis. Just let it goin! It makes 
another half form if it runs over, and that I can’t 
afford !” 

Reasonable as this request was considered, the 
author of the article peremptorily declined. The 
discomfited proprietor now took another tack, in- 
terposing what he thought would prove ‘‘a 
clencher,” and remove all objections : 

‘‘Let it stand, Colonel Knapp—let it stand. 
It is very good as itis. J like it just as well as 
if that last part were tacked on to it; and if it 
ain’t quite so nice it don’t make no difference— 
nobody will read it !—so what's the use?” 

Bear it in mind, ye brethren who write ‘‘ lead- 
ers,” and such! When the thermometer is only 
10° below ‘‘par’”’ ‘‘it don’t make no difference ; 
nobody reads em !” 


Axovt these days expect Agricultural Fairs 
and Plgwing Matches. And remember the good 
advice once given by the President of a State 
Agricultural Society, on presenting a silver cup 
to a young man who had won the first prize at a 
plowing match: ‘‘Take this cup, my young 
friend, and remember always to plow deep and 
drink shallow.” 


Tre recent session of the one General Assem- 
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calls a little anecdote of two notable men in their 
day, Krebs and Breckinridge, in an ecclesiastical 
battle that occurred many years ago in one of 
the General Assemblies held in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Krebs was pressing his antagonist, Dr. B., 
hard with his authorities, and at last came down 
on him with this: ‘‘ And now I will proceed to 
quote Breckinridge against Breckinridge.” 

Instantly, without rising from his seat, Dr. B. 
exclaimed, ‘* And you could not possibly cite 
an authority that would have less weight with 
me!’ 


Last winter the Rey. W. E.S , of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, was spending a few months in 
Jacksonville, Florida, for his health, and while 
there manifested great interest in all things per- 
taining to the welfare of the freedmen. On one 
oceasion, while attending the Sabbath-school of 
the Colored Baptist Church, a class of boys was 
turned over to him as instructor. The lesson of 
the day was the 5th chapter of St. Mark, relating 
to the mauner in which the Saviour cast devils 
out of the demoniac and into the swine. After 
the chapter had been read, Mr. S-—— turned to 
the class and asked: 

‘* Now, boys, do you think that those were real 
devils that possessed this poor man ?” 

The boys looked at each other hesitatingly, 
but no one ventured a reply. He finally spoke 
to one of the boys on the front seat, who was 
black as Erebus, and evidently the ‘‘logy” one 
of the class, and asked : 

“Do you believe that men in those days had 
devils in them—real devils ?” 

‘The young ‘‘ amendment,” solemnly rolling up 
the whites of his eyes, replied : 

‘*Yas, I dus; and dar’s heaps on ’em wot’s 
got de debble in ’em now !” 

Whatever might have been the moral status 
of those Gadarene pcople who became so trou- 
blesome to the swine, there is no doubt whatever 
that the Floridian freedboy was quite exact in 
saying that ‘‘dar’s heaps wot’s got de debble in 
’em” at the present writing. 


WE were not aware, until informed by a cor- 
respondent at Lyons, Iowa, that the eminent 
geologist, Dr. Mantell, was a man of unusually 
gigantic stature. The fact is sufficiently au- 
thenticated in Dana’s ‘‘ Text-Book of Geology,” 
page 181, where this statement occurs : 

“*To the group of Dinosaurs belongs the 
Iguanodon, of the Wealden beds, first made 
known by Dr. Mantell, whose body was twenty- 
eight to thirty feet long, and which stood high 
above the ground, quadruped-like, the femur, 
or thigh-bone, alone being nearly three feet long.” 

What a long man—on the whole! 


Tue following little incident occurred recently 
in the Sunday-school of the Greene Street M. 
E. Church in Piqua, Ohio, which exhibits the 
brightness of the ‘‘ coming boy” of that State: 

Professor Ingles, of Ilinois, was addressing 
the school, telling them what his State was 
doing in the Sabbath-school work, and reverting 
to the great work in progress among the con- 
yicts in the Illinois Penitentiary. He asked if 


bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United] any one of the children present could tell him 
States, at Philadelphia, and the clever things! how many convicts there were in the prison of 


said, as well as the good things done there, re- 


his State. No response. 
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“Well,” continued the Professor, ‘‘can any | 
one tell me how many there ought to be?” 

“A million!” was the instant response of a 
bright-eyed urchin. 

According to the census of 1865, the popula- 
tion of IHinois was 2,145,000. ‘To say, there- 
fore, that a million ought to be in the peniten-_ 
tiary would seem to be out of proportion. ‘The 
boy, however, may have understood the matter 
better than we do, 


Ix the conrse of a description of Brigham 
Young’s city and dominion, the following is | 
given as an encouragement for the ‘‘ Saints” to | 
make prompt paymeut of their tithes: 


TITHING SONG. 
[Ain—“ The King of the Cannibal Islands.’”} 


Now, male and female, rich and poor, 
Who wish to keep your standing sure, 
That your salvation may secure, 

Come forward and pay up your tithing. 
A tenth, that is, and nothing less, 

Of all you do or may possess 

In flocks and herds and their increase, 
. With pigs and poultry, ducks and geese— 
A tenth, indeed, of all your toil, 
Likewise the produce of the soil, 

And if yon’ve any wine or oil, 

Come forward and pay up your tithing. 


Sere 


Chorus. 
Then if to prosper you desire, 
And wish to keep out of the fire, 
Nay, if you to he saints aspire, 
Come forward and pay up your tithing. 


A uymn of about the same ‘‘ grade” is one | 
that can occasionally be heard at the cathedral 
of the Shakers, at New Lebanon, said to have 
been dictated by the spirits: 


SONG OF THE ANGELS, 
[To those who are bound Heavenward.] 
The fare is cheap, and food is plain, 
For you can eat as you ride along, 
For there is no grease to soil your clothes, 
No bones to pick, or scales of fish to interfere 


Somu_five-and-twenty years ago, when Buf- 
falo and Rochester were smaller, but not less 
enterprising cities than they are now, there was | 
not a little rivalry and “ pride of place” between | 
them. Sometimes it led to droll talks. At the 
time we speak of our friend Lawrence Jerome 
Was a newspaper man, and kept the American | 
(not a hotel, but a newspaper thus entitled). | 
Talking one day with a gentleman who had 
been on a pleasure tour through the western 
portion of the State, the latter said: 

“You have a fine, growing city, though prob- 
ably Buffalo goes ahead of you.” * 

“*Not a bit of it,” replied Mr. Jerome, ‘In 
five years we can beat her, and give her six.” 

“But Buffalo is a very flourishing town.” 

“* It 7s,” replied the estimable Lawrence—“ it’s 
all flourish !” 


SometHine of the same sort is this: A gen- 
tleman wearing a peculiar hat entered one of the 
news-dealers shops in this city, and asked: 

“Do yon have the Philadelphia papers ?” 

CoN one 

“Do you keep the Boston papers ?” 

** No, Sir; we don’t keep any village papers.” 


We are indebted to a government official in 
North Carolina for the following narrative, set- 


ting forth the manifold troubles occasioned in a 
single family by the late war, and the solicitude 
felt on the part of the patriotic survivor to re- 
habilitate himself by a zealous devotion to ‘‘ the 
whisky business,” about the manufacture of 
which he laudably desires instruction. We copy 
verbatim : 
— Arx. March 25. 1870. 
Dear sir—I ask a favor of you. I wont you to give 
me sum instructions. I live near a flearishing little 
town Greenville in Hempstead County. I am a ma- 
canic. A pore man, I wor pore before the wor, and 
in time of the wor the rebs cleand me out becaus thay 
comipeld me to leave my home. I made my wa to fay- 
ette vile. thay shot at me like a woolf and wonded 
me. I suferd much in gitten to Fayette ville. I got 
thare on the 7 of Feh 63 and joind the first Ark in- 
fantry. thay tuck two of my Suns oft in the servis. 
one of them dide the other hike to hav dide. he has 
marred sence the wor. he lives with me & has fits. 
the way thay trated him is the caus of it. he disearted 
them three tims. the last tim thay tuck him to little 
Rock, Hineman had percession of that place. he had 
him cort marcheld and condemb to be shot but the 
day hefore the lord delivrd him out of his hands. he 
fled to the moun tains and when the feds tuck that 
place he got to them joind the service and stade with 
them and fit the rebs until peace wos made. 
the other one of my suns a younger one wos with 
me when thay wos after me & got cut oft from me. 
and frozed to death that night. 
thar is lots of the boys living about fayette ville you 
can ask for information. 
several of them lives thare yit that wor in the first 
rigment. 
if you pleas giv me a full hystory of what it will 
cost me to meck whiskey and sell it by the hole sale 
or retale 
we lov whiskey 
it sells high 
it sells hear now in Greenville at 150 per quort. 
pork is high hear. I want to raze hogs. 
have got the hest Spring cold good water and in 
about one huudred yards falls 20 feet. wood plenty 
Ican doo my own grinding and in about one mile 
and one half from Greeneville. 
pleas wright to me. wright to Mineral Springs 
Hempstead County Ark.—yours Truly 
JEROTUUEL Lumuts, 


Somer few years since, when the oil fever was 
at its height, a very good man, who officiated as 
a, sort of surveyor and prospecter in the oleagin- 
ous region, furnished to a party desiring it the 
following document : 

‘* A Discription of Mr. Shattick’s Lot of Land, 
this Land is partly Upland intersperst with Rills 
and Rayines also with Hillocks and hollars every 
Holar is an oil site every Ravine is intersperst 
with oil Sites, for i have Surveyed this Land Sis- 
tematically and Theologically, and it is Rich 
with Oil in my Jedediah Kissam opinion.” 


Spreakine of the American’s devotion to busi- 
ness, we haye this: : 

A New York merchant who for six years had 
left his home at 6 a.m., not returning until § 
P.M., after his children were in bed, was aroused 
on a Sunday afternoon from a nap on the sofa 
by the voice of a child crying out, ‘‘ Ma, ma! 
quick! there’s a man in the dining-room }” 

Didn’t know its own dad! . 


In » Ohio, reside two or three families 
who have grown so as to form quite a “‘settle- 
ment” of their own. ‘They were never a people 
of high aspirations, and their descendants have 
followed the paternal example. They never 
went to ‘‘ meetin’.” Not long since one of the 
5 family died, leaving a large family, as 
well as a brother near his own age. The Meth- 
odist minister of the town was called upon to go 
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to the settlement and conduct the funeral sery- 
ices. After doing this he accompanied the fu- 
neral procession to the country grave-yard. Upon 
artiving there the various teams composing the 
cortége were ‘‘hitched,” and all proceeded to 
the grave. After the ceremonies there were end- 
ed, and as the assembly were dispersing, the 
clergyman, who was walking with the surviving 
brother, being anxious to know what impression 
had been made upon his mind, addressed him 
thus: ‘‘ Well, Father S , you will soon be 
going home too.” ‘To which the bereaved old 
gent responded: ‘Yes, yes, pretty soon; the 
boys have gone now to unhitch the critters !” 
Further consolation was not tendered. 


Ir is no sin not to be well up in the classics. 
‘Liakim Dutton was not. But he loved the 
American fair. In fact he loved two of them. 
Those two felt emotions of love toward ’Liakim. 
And they quarreled about him like two Kilken- 
ny pussies. Consequence was, all three were 
brought into court. ’Liakim, being the cause of 
the struggle, was thus addressed by his Honor: 

**And so those women were fighting about 
you?” 

“*T believe so, Sir.” 

“You are a sort of Adonis, then?” 

‘Sir ?” inquired ’Liakim, his eyes protruding, 
and a shade of pallor creeping into his face. 

‘*You are an Adonis,” the Court repeated. 

“*Oh no, Sir—never as bad as that; 6ut I’ve 
been in the penitentiary for stealing horses.” 


THE recent decease of Mr. William Gilmore 
Simms—a name well known to the readers of 
this Magazine—recalls a little thing of his, writ- 
ten many years ago, the beauty of which will be 
especially appreciated by every one who is so 
fortunate as to be blessed with a young daugh- 
iReie 2 


“My little girl sleeps on my arm all night, 
And seldom stirs, save when, with playful wile, 
1 bid her rise and press her lips to mine, 
Which in her sleep slie does. And sometimes then, 
Half muttered in her slumbers, she aftirms 
Her love for me is boundless. And I take 
The little bud, and close her in my arms; 
Assure her by my action—for my lips 
Yield me no utterance then—that in my heart 
She is the treasured jewel. Tenderly, 
Hour after hour, without desire of sleep, 
I watch above that large amount of hope, 
Until the stars wane, and the yellow moon 
Walks forth into the night.” 


A prrecror in one of our orphan asylums 
mentions the following: 

Last Christmas the directors assembled at the 

‘asylum to witness the effect upon the little peo- 

ple of old Santa Claus’s visit. Among them 
was a bright-eyed boy, whose present was a pair 
of copper-toed boots—a long-desired present, 
truly; yet a shade of further longing hung upon 
his face. Finally, with some hesitancy, he ap- 
proached the matron and asked, 

*Mayn't I kick Joe just once ?” 

Alas, that that final joy should have been de- 
nied the youngster ! 


A CLERGYMAN, in a certain town in Massachu- 
setts, having occasion to call in the services of a 
brother minister, tendered to him at the close of 
the day the usual fee for preaching, which, in 
those days (it was before the war), was ten dol- 


lars. Such a sum for such work was then 
thought good pay. But on this occasion the 
man seemed slow to take it, and finally said, 
while putting it in his pocket-book: 

‘*T talked to the Sunday-school nearly half an 
hour; and, besides, I had some conversation 
with an impenitent sinuer on the steps of the 
church, and I thought jifty cents more would be 
about right.” 

The extra charge seemed reasonable, even be- 
fore the war, wheu $0,89, had some “ purchase” 
to it, and was readily paid. 


In the office of our clever young friend Surro- 
gate Hutchings many curious documents come 
to light in connection with the dispositiou of 
property. Not long since an old lady, being in 
infirm health, and wishing to make a will, sent 
for an Ivish friend to put it in proper form. Aft- 
er receiving the lady’s instructions he commenced 
to write, beginning with a phrase he had heard 
was used in such documents, viz., ‘‘In the name 
of the benevolent Father of all,” ete. But after 
he had written /a— he stopped, recollecting it 
was a woman’s will, and made what he thought 
to be the necessary change. Fortunately the 
old lady recovered from that illness, but subse- 
quently went the way of all old ladies, and her 
will went the way of all old wills—to the surro- 
gate, who, on opening it, read what was to him 
a novel commencement: ‘‘In the name of the 
benevolent Mother of all, I, Ellen M‘Tavish,” 
etc., etc. Nevertheless the rest of the document 
seemed to meet the legal requirements, and was 
admitted to probate. 


WE all know the man who sells his things for 
less than cost. He is to be found in every vil 
lage. He of whom we write lived in one of the 
numerous “cities” of Michigan. In addition to 
farming he made a little (some said much) mon- 
ey by selling beef. But, according to his own 
statement, he always lost money by it. While 
serving his customers with tender steaks he 
would speak feelingly of how much was lost on 
that ‘‘ critter.” 

‘* Well, Uncle Johnny,” said a customer, ‘‘if 
you lose so much money, why don’t you quit the 
business ?” 

Uncle Johnny was equal to the occasion, when 
he replied, in slow and thoughtful manner, ‘‘ Well, 
the fact is, I’ve just bought the farm next south 
of mine, and it’s got to be paid for !” 

Exactly. So much that ‘‘must be paid for,” 
and so we sell for ‘‘less than cost.” At least it 
is so stated in the placards. 


THERE lived in the northern part of Vermont 
Judge Turner, who in his day (he has been many 
years dead) was very famous for his wit. A few 


‘of his repartees are furnished to the Drawer by 


Mr. John G. Saxe: 

When a practicing attorney, many years ago, 
he happened, while arguing a question of some 
difficulty, to illustrate a point iu his case by a 
pretty tree use of the vocabulary of the card- 
table. The presiding judge abruptly inquired 
what he meant by addressing such language to 
the court. 

“‘T meant, your Honor, to be understood,” was 
the reply. 

On another occasion a judge, vexed with the 
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difficulty, or irritated by the insignificance, of a 
cause which Turner was conducting, cried ont: 

“Sir, why do you bring such a case as this 
into court? Why not leave it out to some of 
your honest neighbors ee 

‘¢ Because, your Honor,” replied the barrister, 
‘¢we don't choose that honest men should have 
any thing to do with it.” 

In the early days of Vermont jurisprudence 
the strict decorum which now very generally dis- 
tinguishes the New England bar was compara- 
tively unknown. Nothing was more common 
than sharp altercations betwecn the bench and 
the bar; such wranglings, indeed, as would now 
be deemed ‘‘ contempt of court” were they to 
occur only between the lawyers themselves. On 
one occasion Judge Turner, who was then plain 
‘¢Hsquire,” had addressed a sound argument to 
the court and sat down. The judge, who chose 
to argue the question rather than decide it at 
once, replied in a feeble argument, which the 
lawyer in his turn demolished. The judge re- 
joined by repeating, without any material varia- 
tion, his first reply, and then ‘‘ closed the plead- 
ings” by an adverse decision. 

*¢ Your Honor’s two arguments,” said Turner, 
addressing himself partly to the court and part- 
ly to the bar, ‘‘remind me of a story. A fool- 
ish old woman in Connecticut, being one even- 
ing at a party, was greatly at a loss for some- 
thing to say. At length she ventured to inquire 
of a gentleman who sat next her whether his 
mother had any children. The gentleman po- 
litely pointed out the absurdity of her inquiry. 
‘I beg pardon,’ exclaimed the old lady, percciy- 
ing her mistake; ‘you don’t understand me; I 
meant to inquire whether your grandmother had 
any children.’” 


Herz is an old story done into doggerel, and 
very well done at that: 


A country curate, visiting his flock, 

At old Rebecca's cottage gave a knock; 

“Good morrow, dame! I mean not any libel, 
But in your dwelling have you got a Bible?” 
“A Bible, Sir!” exclaimed she, in a rage; 

“D’ye think Pve turned a pagan in my age? 
Here, Janey, hastc, and run up stairs, my dear, 
‘Tis m the drawer; be quick, and bring it here!” 
The girl returned with Bible in a minute, 

Not dreaming for a moment what was in it; 
When, lo! on opening it at parlor-door, 

A pair of spectacles fell upon the floor. 

Amazed, the dame was for a moment dumb, 
And then exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Sir! I’m glad you've come, 
‘Tis six months since these epectevcs were lost, 
And I have misscd them to my poor eyes’ cost.” 
Then, as the glasses to her nose she raised, 

She closed the Bible, saying, ‘‘God be praised!” 


A MASSACHUSETTS gentleman writes to the 
Drawer: We have a ‘‘ popular preacher” in our 
town. He draws; and here is a literal copy of 
a passage in his last sermon. Speaking of the 
wisdom of all Nature’s works: 

‘‘The bird was made to live in the air, the 
fish in the water, the mole in the ground. Put 
the first in the element of the second, it struggles 
and is strangled; the second into the element 
of the third, it flounders and gasps and dies; 
and should the mole attempt, like the eagle, to 
soar above the mountain crags, twould make him 


dizzy 1” 


Tue proceeding known to lawyers as ‘‘poll- 


the verdict has been rendered, with the question 
to each juror, separately, ‘‘Is this your ver- 
dict?” Thereanent a story is told of two law- 
yers, both standing very high in the profession 
to-day, who, years ago, met as opponents in the 
arena of a certain court, composed of a presid- 
ing judge and two associate justices, for the trial 
of an important case. During the trial a point 
was raised by lawyer No. 1 which the presiding 
judge instantly decided in his favor. Lawyer 
No. 2 was taken by surprise at the ruling, and 
thinking that he discovered signs of dissent in 
the faces of the associate justices, he blandly in- 
quired, 

‘¢ Are we to understand that such is the deci- 
sion of the Court?” 

The judges laid their hedds together, and 
briskly diséussed the question in low tones, 
while lawyer No. 1, alarmed at the turn the 
affair seemed to be taking, began to argue earn- 
estly for the point. He was presently inter- 
rupted by the presiding judge, who said: 

**T decided in your favor, Mr. Blank, as I 
was convinced was right, and I still think so. 
Much to my surprise, I find my brethren are 
both against me. It is therefore the decision 
of the Court—not mine—that the evidence which 
you offer must be rejected.” 

Lawyer No. 1 (sotto voce): ‘‘ Well, I declare! 
I’ve often heard of polling a jury, but this is the 
first I ever knew of polling a court!” 


From the correspondent who sent the forego- 
ing we have the following account of a scene 
which recently amused a crowded court: 

By the District- Attorney: ‘* You are well 
acquainted with the prisoner ?” 

*¢Yes, Sir; know him well.” 

‘What is his disposition as regards being 
quarrelsome, or otherwise?” 

*¢ Pretty ugly, I should say; that is, when he’s 
drunk.” 

The District-Attorney, having ‘‘ interviewed” 
the witness beforehand, and knowing what his 
answer to the question would be, judiciously con- 
cluded to allow the defendant's counsel to ask 
that question. The defendant’s counsel plunged 
into the trap, in this wise: 

“You say you know defendant well ?” 

HON eS 

‘¢ How long have you known him ?” 

“* A matter of five years.” 

‘* How often have you seen him in that time ?” 

‘‘From four to five times a week.” 

“¢ very week ?” 

‘* Just about every week.” 

“¢ And you say he is ugly when he is drunk ?” 

“Yes; wants to fight, and such.” 

“Well, Sir—now tell this jury what the pris- 
oner's disposition is when he is sober.” 

“That I can’t do; J never saw him sober !” 

*¢You can go down, Sir.” 


Wuen Dr. Gross was at the zenith of his 
fame in Philadelphia he was taken. dangerously 
ill. Shortly after his recovery he met one of 
his lady patients, who remarked to him: 

**Oh, Doctor, I rejoice to see that you are 
out again; had we lost yon, our good people 
would have died by the dozen!” 

‘*Thank you, madam,” replied the Doctor ; 


ing the jury,” is the calling over the list after) ‘but now, I fear, they will die by the Gross!” 
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T is now about a quarter of a eentury since 

a dozen elerks in the heart of London met 

in the upper story of one of its great commer- 
eial houses for the purpose of spending an hour 
in religious and devotional exercises. A few of 
the more sanguine among them entertained the 
hope that some of their fellows might perhaps 
be induced to join them. The first thought 
of the founders of this meeting did not in- 
volve the idea that their field was any larger 
than the house to which they belonged. 


by one of those sudden and unexpeeted move- 
ments by whieh the Great Father seems to de- 
light sometimes to surprise His children, who 
receive the more because they expcet so little, 
the influenee of this little meeting spread with 
wonderful rapidity to other houses. Even those 
clerks who had the least inclination for devotion- 
al exereises found a social gathering of this de- 
scription an agreeable relaxation from the wor- 
ry and wear of business. Daily prayer-meetings 


But, | were multiplied, Finally, a conference between 
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those who had become interested in this move- 
ment was held; aud on the 6th of June, 1844, 
a society was formed for ‘‘ Improving the Spir- 
itual Condition of Young Men in the Drapery 
and other Trades.” This was the foundation 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
which, extending first upon the Continent and 
then to this country, now embrace between 
twelve and fifteen hundred local organizations, 
and from one to two hundred thousand mem- 
bers. 

From London the movement, which was so 
little organic that we may designate it as spon- 
taneous, crossed the Channel. In Paris it met 
with some obstacles which were unknown to 
Englishmen—impossible, indeed, under English 
law. By the French Code, no public meeting 
ean be held without authority from the police. 

This new movement the police were unable 
tocomptehend. Thev feared that it was a blind 
to conceal ulterior political purposes. Assured 
that it was purely religious in its character, 
they asked, with naive simplicity, if there were 
not already churches enough in Paris. They 
watched with suspicious eyes the first sessions, 
when permission to assemble had been reluct- 
antly granted. Placards posted on the walls 
forbade all political discussions. These were, 
perhaps, not unnecessary in Paris, where the 
temptation to make the most casual meeting 
an occasion for a political debate is very great. 
However, the suspicions of the police were at 
last allayed. The new organization secured 
the confidence of the prefect. It grew rapid- 
ly, and multiplied itself by establishing local as- 
sociations in connecticn with the various Prot- 
estant churches of the city. Seventy or eighty 
of these associations have been sinee formed in 
France. 

Fortune, or, should we not rather say, Provi- 
dence, placed it in the power of these young 
men to render to the cause of Christian truth 
an essential service, and, at the same time, to 
secure the increased confidence of the govern- 
ment. 

Monsieur Rénan issued his “* Life of Christ.” 
Alt Paris rushed after it with an enthusiasm 
equal to that with which the earlier romances 
of Sue, Sand, and Dumas were greeted. ‘The 
French government suspended the learned but 
unbelieving lecturer from his post. All liter- 
ary Paris was thrown into a fever heat by the 
deposition. ‘The ‘Life of Christ” was made 
more popular by the martyrdom of its author. 
The Paris that had rarely spoken the name of 
Jesus except in jest or in derision read with 
avidity the romance of Monsieur Rénan, and 
studied the character of the Nazarene with 
seriousness; at least, with as much serious- 
ness as may reasonably be expected of the 
modern Vanity Fair, The Paris that knew 
of Jesus only as an ecelesiastical ornament— 
one whose reflected glory made Mary mother 
of God and an object of holy adoration—was 
made, for the first time, to realize that He was 
indeed a man, who lived, ate, drank, slept, 
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sorrowed, suffered, died. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association availed itself of the ex- 
citement of the hour. Under its auspices Prot- 
estant lectures were delivered in reply to the cu- 
riously inconsistent but fervidly imaginative pic- 
torial representations of the French romancer. 

These lectures were thronged. Hundreds, 
before inaccessible, listened with avidity, if not 
with profit. The Association obtained by this 
act a status with the Churches, the people, and 
the government which it still retains, The 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Paris is 
the embodied spirit of youthful Protestantism. 

From London and Paris these associations 
have gone on extending throughout all Protest- 
ant Europe. They ave to be found in Great 
Britain, in France, Switzerland, Germany ; and, 
since the revolution, we believe, in Spain, in 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, and the Mediterranean 
coasts. ‘Thus not only sectarian distinctions, 
as we shall presently see, but national and po- 
litical lines also, are disregarded. In the Young 
Men’s Christian Association there is a congress 
of nations, and of all Protestaut denominations, 
Between these various organizations there is 
indeed no other bond of union than that of a 
common work and a cominon sympathy, thongh 
the latter has found occasional expression in in- 
ternational conferenees. 

The relations between England and America 
are such that any religious movement originated 
in the parent country is sure to be repeated in 
a modified form in the other. Almost simul- 
taueously associations patterned after the Lon- 
don model were organized in Montreal and 
Boston. They were followed by similar soci- 
eties in New York, Washington, Buffalo, and 
Cincinnati. Smaller towns felt the national 
pulsation and imitated the example which had 
been set them. It were well if the fashion 
which the cities set the country could always be 
followed to so good advantage. The first as- 
sociation on this continent was organized at 
Montreal in December, 1851. In one year 
from that date thirteen were reported. At the 
time of our writing there are said to be over seven 
hundred in the United States and the Canadas. 

There are two characteristic features of these 
associations to which we should perhaps advert 
before passing to speak in detail of their labors. 
Both are indicated in their title. 

The first is, that they embody the youthful 
enthusiasms and the youthful energies of the 
Church. They are Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations. In one or two organizations women 
have been admitted to equal or nearly eqnal 
privileges with their brethren. This is the case 
in Brooklyn, the activity and efficiency of whose 
society has been greatly improved by the change. 
In Washington women have all the privileges 
of the library and reading-room, and eertain 
hours are set apart for their use of the gymna- 
sium. In Boston, debarred from active par- 
ticipation in the Association, they have organ- 
ized a Young Women’s Christian Association. 


| Thus far, however, they haye generally beeu 
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excluded from the benefits and the labors of 
these organizations, or admitted only as spec- 
tators to certain of the more public meetings, 
It is certainly a serious question whether the 
associations of America have not in this re- 
spect followed too closely their transatlantic 
model, and whether, except possibly in the large 
cities, the social, moral, and spiritual efficacy of 
these bodies would not be greatly enhanced by 
uniting in one socicty the combined energies of 
both sexes. Jn the present form of organiza- 
tion a problem of some difficulty, and of consid- 
erable practical importance, is presented by the 
question, What constitutes a young man? No 
man is ever old in America till he dies. No 
mau is willing to confess to himself that the 
life blood flows less vigorously in his veins, or 
that his eye grows dim, or his step more feeble. 
Yet it is of the very essence of these associa- 
tions that they should embody the youth only of 
the country, and that the freedom of their so- 
cial and religious gatherings should not be im- 
paired by the fear of older and more experienced 
men. 

Forty years has been generally fixed as the 
utmost limit of youth. When a member passes 
that age he ceases to be an active and becomes 
# counseling member only. 
riage serves practically as the standard which 
is so purely conventional here. O/d bachelors 

‘are unknown. No man is old who is a bach- 
elor; no man is young after he is married, ac- 
cording to Parisian philosophy. The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Paris are there- 
fore chiefly bachelor brotherhoods. 

The other characteristic feature of these or- 
ganizations is their undenominational character, 
the fact that they are purely and simply Chris- 
tan Assoviations. We doubt whether they 
could have been organized half a century ago. 
They certainly could not have been maintained 
at any time during the eighteenth century. 


In France mar- | 


It | 


modation of doctrine. The odious sign forbid- 
ding free discussion of political and theological 
topics is now rarely to be seen in the rooms of 
any association. For experience has proved 
that the interest in theological disputes is so 
slight, and the dread of theological controversy 
is so great, that the utmost freedom of discus- 
sion is not dangerous to the utmost cordiality 
of good-fellowship. To the general statement 
that no regard is paid to denominational con- 
siderations by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations one exception ought, however, to be 
made, 

A broad line seems to separate what are gen- 
erally known as Evangelical Christians from 
those which represent what is perhaps best 
known by the title of a Liberal Theology. The 
differences of temperament, of methods, and of 
religious convictions between the adherents of 
these two schools are so great that it has been 
almost universally regarded best to work in 
separate organizations. So far as we know this 
separation has taken place without bitterness 
of feeling or rancor of controversy. In the six- 
teenth century Calvin decreed the burning of 
Servetns, and Protestant Europe approved the 
sentence. In the nineteenth century it is a 
long and hotly disputed question whether the 
followers of this deposed and executed heretic 
shall not be admitted into full Christian fellow- 
ship with those of his austerely orthodox judges. 
Surely in Christian charity the world has made 
progress. * 

Most of these associations are tenants. Halls 
used at times for other purposes, business offices, 
generally contracted and not always cleanly, 
rooms in out-of-the-way buildings, removed 
from the association’s proper centre of opera- 
tions, are very often the best that can be se- 
cured. For the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations are far from rich when compared with 
other somewhat analogous organizations—the 


is, indeed, a curious fact in the history of re-| Masons and the Odd-Fellows, for instance. 


ligious philosophy that the controversies which 
for so many years after the birth of free thought 
in religion imbittered and divided the religious 
world have simply sunk into oblivion. They 
are not settled. The problems—that is, the 
theoretical problems, on which Arminius, Cal- 
yin, Wesley, and Edwards expended their 
strength—are no nearer settlement to-day than 
they were three hundred, or even fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, The Calvinist is just as much 
Calvinist, the Arminian is just as much Armin- 
jan, aseyer. But the subjects themselves have 
been supplanted in the minds of men. They 
are by a sort of common consent remitted to 
the store-house where the world keeps its un- 
solved and insoluble questions. Meanwhile 
Churchman and Independent, Immersionist and 
Pedobaptist, the follower of Wesley and the 
disciple of Calvin, recognizing in One greater 
than all their only Master, combine in common 
work for him. Nor is this union the result of 
a stifling of free discussion, or any doubtful 
compromise of principle, or any mutual accom- 


Recently, however, a more ambitious policy has 
been adopted. ‘I expect,” says D. L. Moody, 
of Chicago, ‘‘to live to see a building for a 
Young Men’s Christian Association in every 
town of considerable size in the country.” This 
happy day must be somewhat distant as yet, we 


* In this country the condition of active member- 
ship in the Young Men’s Christian Associations is al- 
most, if not altogether, without exccption that the ap- 
plicant be a membcr of some Evangclical Church. 
Others are admitted as associate members to all the 
privileges of the association except voting and holding 
office. In the London, and generally in the English 
associations, any person is ‘eligible for membership 
who gives decided evidence of his conversion to God.” 
As a general rule, howcver, none are admitted under 
this provision unless they are alrcady connected, or 
about to connect themselycs, with some Church. In 
Holland no such conditions are affixed. Any young 
man of good moral charactcr is admitted to full mem- 
bership. ‘Our associations,” says Mr. P. J. Moeton, 
“ sre founded upon this principle—that it is not to be 
expected that any young man comes to us who is not 
seeking for the kingdom of God, and though he is not 
decidedly a Christian, when he is seeking for Christ we 
should welcome him in our midst.” 
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LILRARY, YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


think; still, not a little has been done toward 
its realization. Not only in the larger cities, 
as New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco, do the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations own the buildings which 
they occupy, but they are beginning to do so 
in some of the more flourishing and prosperous 
of the smaller towns, as, for example, in Meri- 
den, Connecticut; Bethlehem, Pennsylvania ; 
Newtown, Long Island; Poughkeepsie, New 
York; Springfield, Massachusetts, and in simi- 
lar places. A recent report which lies before 
us estimates that not less than a million and 
a half of dollars are invested, and under the 
control of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States, either in buildings 
already erected, or in funds for the purpose of 
erecting appropriate buildings. 

Of the houses which the Church has erected 
for its young men, undoubtedly the finest, not 
only in this country but in the world, is that 
recently completed in the city of New York. 
It is, indeed, fairly entitled to be designated 
the handsomest club-house in the city. Club- 
house we call it, for such in fact it is, both in 
its appliances and its purposes, though conse- 
crated neither to politics as are some, to social 
festivities degenerating too often into gainbling 
and intemperance as are others, nor to litera- 
ture and polite society as are one or two, but to 
the cause of good morals, of pure religion, and 
of Him who is the divine inspirer of the one and 
the divine founder of the other. 

This building, erected of dark Belleville 


sandstone, in the French Renaissance style of 
architecture, is five stories in height, and covers 
about a third of an acre in area. The ground- 
floor is occupied by stores, the rent of which, 
with that of the offices in the upper stories, con- 
siderably more than pays the interest on the 
mortgage debt of $150,000. 

The two upper stories are devoted chiefly to 
artists’ studios. The second and third floors 
are appropriated exclusively for the rooms of 
the Association. Ascending a grand staircase, 
and turning to the right at the head of the stairs, 
the visitor finds himself in the Lecture-room, one 
of the most convenient halls in the city of New 
York, It is arranged in modern fashion, with 
iron seats cushioned, separated from each other 
by arms, and numbered, for the purpose of lec- 
tures and concerts. A large gallery runs the 
whole length of the room, broadening out in 
horseshoe form across the rear. Opposite is 
the stage or platform, with a rctiring-room upon 
one side, and npon the other an organ, which 
is curiously furnished with a drum, a triangle, 
aud a pair of cymbals, so as to be a martial 
band as well as a church organ. This hall, 
which is two stories high, and is capable of 
seating over fifteen hundred persons, is rare- 
ly idle. To-day it is employed for an organ ex- 
hibition, to-morrow for a lecture, then for a 
concert, then for a public meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. On Sabbath-day it serves the purpose 
of a church, where public religious services are 
held, the different pastors of the various city 
churches ministering in turn on invitation of a 
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committee which has these ministerial services 
in charge. 

If the visitor, having glanced in at this Lec- 
tnre-room, turns back, and enters a large door 
which stands at the opposite side of the stair- 
case, he will find himself in the Reception- 
room of the Association. The Secretary’s pri- 
vate office opens off of this Reception-room, 
and here, almost any hour of the day between 
10 a.m. and 10 p.m, may be found the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Robert R. McBurney, a man of few 
words in public, little known to fame and little 
covetous of it, but the one to whom, neverthe- 
less, the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York is largely indebted for its prosperi- 
ty. Here also is to be seen, almost every day, 
the President of the Association, Mr. William 
E. Dodge, Jun., who by no means confines his 
official labors to the nominal work of presiding 
at its public meetings, but is its real executive 
head, and whose rare combination of energy 
and urbanity peculiarly fits him for the post, to 
which he has now been elected for, we believe, 
several successive years. 

Opening out of this Reception-room, which 
is occupied only by the desks of some of the 
Secretary’s assistants, are the Reading-room 
and parlors—Social Parlors they are called; 
but they rarely present an aspect of sociality, 
except on the occasion of some public recep- 
tion or other similar gathering, when they are 
thronged with members and their friends, and 
ladies, as invited guests, add their attractions to 
the scene. In truth, as yet, the most important 


part of the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations remains but imperfectly fnlfilled— 
the development of the social life of the home- 
less and the friendless of the great cities. It is 
in their social life they experience their great- 
est dangers. Vice is not bashful, and there 
are plenty of doors which are open to the young 
man who, far from home, feels bitterly in the 
long evenings the lack which nothing but a true 
home can well supply. Reading-rooms, libra- 
ries, and prayer-meetings do not compensate 
for the loss of the social circle to which in his 
native village he had free entrance. The dif- 
ficulties of providing any gennine social life to 
serve as a tolerable substitute, and the real, and 
still more the imaginary, dangers of “mixed 
society,” are so great that hitherto conservatism 
has not really dared to essay to conquer the one 
and provide the other. The society which the 
Young Men’s Christian Association furnishes is 
as yet only club society. : 

A flight of stairs leading directly down from 
the Reception-room conducts the visitor to the 
best substitute which has as yet been practically 
employed for the missing home. It is not 
found that books, papers, and prayer-meetings 
practically compete with the concert saloons, 
the theatres, and the gambling hells; at least, 
not to such an extent as to preserve from them 
those whose dangeris greatest, and whose natures 
are, because most generous and noble, there- 
fore most susceptible to the temptations of city 
life. Not only, therefore, are lectures and pub- 
lic receptions added to the attractions of the 
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Christian club-house, but the means also of 
physical enjoyment and physical recreation in 
an admirable Gymnasium and Bowling-Alley. 
This is open only to members of the Associa- 
tion, and can be reached only by going through 
the public Reception or ante room. 

Returning up the long flight of stairs, and 
ascending still another flight, the visitor finds 
himself on the second story of the Association’s 
apartments, the third of the building, and on 


the saine floor with the gallery of the Lecture. | 


room. Here is a very pleasant room appropri- 


ated for prayer-meetings and Bible-classes, | 


smaller apartments for week-day classes in the 
various languages, and, we believe, also in writ- 
ing and book-keeping, and a very attractive 
Library-room, which needs only a good collec- 
tion of books to be one of the most attractive 
in the city. 

We have described thus in detail the new 
accommodations of the New York Young Men’s 
Christian Association, because they are un- 
doubtedly the finest in the world, and afford 
the best illustration of the sort of work which, 
with fewer conveniences, though perhaps with 
no less real success, the Young Mén’s Christian 
Associations throughout the country are en- 
deavoring to do. _ Generally, however, a single 
room is compelled to serve the manifold pur- 
poses which are served by these spacious and 
really elegant apartments. An’ association 
which has two rooms, one for reading and study, 
and the other for conversation, considers itself 
fortunate. 

More frequently one room serves the purpose 


of library, reading-room, place for quiet con- 
versation, with, perhaps, occasional games of 
checkers or backgammon, and on occasions, 
regularly and pretty frequently recurring, for 
prayer-meetings, Bible-classes, secular lectures, 
literary exercises, and social reunions. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
however, by no means confines itself to the 
work of a Christian club. One peculiar feature 
about these organizations is their flexibility. 
This is due, doubtless, partly to their constitu- 
tions, which, very wisely, do not limit them in 
their methods, but chiefly to the young men 
themselves, who are little hampered by preju- 
dices or precedents. This flexibility of organ- 
ization was curiously illustrated at the breaking 
out of the civil war. The famous bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, which shocked the whole 
country with so rude a surprise, threatened the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations with utter 
disruption. Many of them disbanded; others 
temporarily discontinued their meetings and 
closed their rooms. The confederation, which 
had united the various local societies in one 
national fellowship, dropped in pieces. The 
national conventions were abandoned. The 
publication of the central organ was, we believe, 
discontinued. The work of the preceding ten 
years seemed tobe demolished ata blow. Then 


‘it was that a few thoughtful spirits perceived at 


once the duty as well as tbe danger of the hour, 
and provided for escaping the one by perform- 
ing the other. A convention of Christian As- 
sociations was called in the city of New York. 
Only forty-three delegates attended ; but fifteen 
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associations were represented; the entire ses- 
sion lasted but a day and a half. Still the end 
was accomplished, It was resolved that it was 
the duty of the associations represented to 
take active measures to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the soldiers and sailors 
of the United States. A Christian Commission 
was formed for the purpose. For the three 
years that followed the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, without changing their form of 
organization, became Committees of Supplies. 
They worked in fact, though not in form, un- 
der the direction of the Commission which they 
had created. To describe their operations in 
detail is unnecessary, and would take us too 
far from our theme. But the thousands who 
gathered in camp at the sound of the even- 
ing song, to be watted by the familiar hymn 
to the dear fireside and those who gathered 
about it, and with them up to the throne of 
Him whose presence makes the tent a temple 
and the bivouae holy ground—the thousands 
who in the hospital received their first pal- 
atable food from the hands of a Christian 
stranger, and caught their first gleam of hope 
from the kindly words of Christian consola- 
tion and of Christian invitation which he spoke 
to them —the thousands of fathers, mothers, 
wives, sisters, who could not be in person 
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by the bedside of the sick and wounded ones 
far away, but who found for their overflowing 
hearts some relief in the poor privilege of send- 
ing messages and mementoes of their love by 
the hands of Christian delegates going thither 
—these can never forget that for this ministry 
of merey in the nation’s hour of peril they are 
indebted to the prayers, the thoughts, and the 
labors of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

A seareely less characteristic indication of 
the peculiar flexibility of the organization of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations is afforded 
by what is known as the Pacific Railroad Mis- 
sion. The building of the Pacifie Railroad did 
not probably tend to produce in the country any 
greater amount of open and flagrant vice than 
is usually characteristic of new countries where 
the civilizing institutions which belong to a 
more developed state of society, the restraints 
of an edneated public opinion, and, above all, 
the refining and restraining influence of woman 
and the purifying power of the home cirele, are 
either altogether or almost entirely wanting. 
But partly because the Pacific Railroad was a 
matter of national importance, and every thing 
which was connected with it was of publie in- 
terest and made a subject of public comment, 
and partly because the railroad opened new 
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land more rapidly than new countries are ordi-| probably intermingled curiosity, the love of no- 
narily opened by the slower processes of a nat- | 


ural emigration, and partly because it carried 
with it a rude and ignorant foreign population, 
and concentrated in temporary towns the peo- 
ple who, but for its existence, would have been 
scattered over a much greater expanse of coun- 
try, the open and flagrant vice and crime which 
accompanied the building of the railroad were 
at least more apparent, and also more easily ac- 
cessible to Christian influence, if not positively 
greater than that which always more or less 
characterizes border lands, where civilization 
insensibly melts into barbarism, and the vices 
of both flonrish without being redeemed by the 
virtues of either. Each new terminus became 
for the time being a town, generally of tents 
and rough board shanties. ‘The days were de- 
voted to labor, the nights to drinking, to gam- 
bling, and to murderous brawls. ‘The men who 
accompanied these doubtful pioneers of our 
boasted civilization had, with a few honorable 
exceptions, gone West simply to make money, 
and embraced, with some true and pure as well 
as energetic spirits, a great quantity of the ref 


use and offscourings who found the communi- 
ties which possessed a penitentiary and an or- | 
ganized judiciary disagreeably dangerous to, 
men of their profession. The churches did not 
keep pace with the railroad, partly because the 
independence of our Protestant ecclesiastical 
organizations, with all its advantages, does not 
fit them for aggressive work outside their own 
communities so well as the more centralized 
organization of the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; 
partly because the towns were temporary, and 
it was impossible for the wisest forethought to 
adjudge with any approach to certainty where 
were the locations in which permanent churches 
should be planted. For if the wilderness of 
to-day became a city to-morrow, it is also true 
that the city of to-day, following the railroad, 
left its site a wilderness to-morrow. 

In July, 1868, the members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Omaha organ- 
ized a movement to meet the peculiar demands 
of this peculiar field. They sent out a com- 
pany of lay-preachers whose office it was to 


keep pace with the dram shops and the gam- 
bling hells, and by organized effort to reverse 
the parable, and sow what wheat they could 
in a field already pretty well occupied with 
tares. 
members from Chicago and New York. Ar- 
rived at a station where the number of tents 
and barracks seemed to give promise of a pop- 
ulation sufficient to justify their labors, they 
left the train. Separating in companies of | 
twos and threes, they visited every shed and| 
shanty, inviting, without respect of person, ev- 
ery individual to an evening meeting. ‘This | 
was held sometimes in the open air, sometimes 
in the rough shed which served as a temporary 
dépét, sometimes in a big gambling tent which 
the proprietor surrendered to them for this pur- 
pose, induced by a mixed motive in which were 


Accompanying the delegation were | 


‘able utterly to extirpate. 


toriety, good-nature, and possibly that intuitive 
religious sentiment which uo carcer of vice is 
At the close of the 
service, those who were professors of religion 
were invited to come forward and unite in a 
more permanent organization. It was not in- 
frequently thus discovered that in a community 
where no one had supposed there were any re- 
ligious men there were really not a few. One 
delegate found in eight families on one street, 
within thirty yards of each other, seven profess- 
ing Christians, some of whom were connected 
with leading Eastern Churches, who had never 
found each other out as Christians. 

To bring these into Christian fellowship was 
the first but by no means the only aim of this 
traveling church, this itinerant but unordained 
ministry. Sometimes a Sunday-school was or- 
ganized, sometimes a Young Men’s Christian 
Association formed, sometimes the nucleus of 
a future church was gathered. At all events, 
at least for once, the old familiar service of 
prayer and praise was heard, recalling to many 
a deadened heart dear memories of childhood, 
and bringing to many a furrowed cheek the tear 
of at least a transient sorrow and the unaceus- 
tomed flush of a bricf shame, that sometimes 
awakened hopes and aspirations not to be re- 
pressed, but blossoming ont in a resolute pur- 
pose of reformation, and fructifying at last ina 
new and divine life. Whatever faults charac- 
terize such a community, miserliness is not one 
of them. The delegation were rarely suffered 
to pay their own bills. A little later the Na- 
tional Conference of Young Men’s: Christian 
Associations of the United States took up the 
work thus initiated, and appointed an agent to 
continue it. He is stillin the service. His first 
annual report lies before us as we write. Tis 
whole traveling expenses charged to the Asso- 
ciation for nine months’ service, in which, by 


| boat and rail, he journeyed over eight thousand 


miles, is forty-two dollars! This movement, 
which was started simply to meet a temporary 
exigency, has thus grown into one of national 
significance. Until permanent churches and 
local associations shall render it unnecessary, 
the Pacific Railroad Mission will probably con- 
tinue to be no insignificant part of the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States. 

It is time, however, that we returned from this 
glance at what must, in the nature of the case, 
be a temporary work, however important, to con- 
sider their more permanent, if not their more 
legitiinate, work, Of that work a very import- 
ant* part is performed under the direction of 
what i$ known as the Employment Committee. 
In the great cities, especially in the West, there 
are always to be found, and most of all in times 
of commercial depression, numbers of young 
men out of employments perhaps far away from 
home, vainly seeking something to do, and sub- 
Re ied at once to peculiar temptations by rea- 
son of their enforced idleness*and to peculiar 
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depression by reason of their consequent pover- 
ty. Often these young men are without a sit- 
uation through no fault of theirs. Quite as 
often they have lost it through their own inat- 
tention or intemperance. It is at such a time 
the as yct not abandoned pleasure-seeker is 
most susceptible to Christian influences. 

Less to compete with the various labor agen- 
cies, which have been established and main- 
tained by money-making organizations, than to 
secure the attention of heedless ears and the 
affection of careless hearts, the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the country have es- 
tablished, especially in the great cities, employ- 
ment agencies. It is the office of the commit- 
tee under whose direction these agencies are 
conducted to keep a list of employers and situ- 
ations on the one hand, and of applicants for 
service on the other, and to bring employer and 
employed together. In the city of Chicago, 
where this department has received the great- 
est attention and attained the greatest success, 
it has sometimes provided, in a single year, 
employment to eight thousand men and boys, 
besides women and girls. In a season of com- 
mercial depression the Labor Burean affords a 
singular opportunity for the study of human na- 
ture, and presents maty a case of real or fan- 
cied distress, that can hardly fail to awaken the 
keenest sympathies. The day-laborer, ready 
for any job of rongh work—the needy mechan- 
ic, forced out of employment by a lack of bnild- 
ing or by the harsh operation of some of the 
despotic rules of the despotic trades unions—a 
gentlemanly clerk, whom adversity has deprived 
of his jovial friends, and necessity has reduced 
to the extremity of begging any thing to earn 
an honest living—the temperate and hard-work- 
ing unfortunate—the blcar-eyed and red-nosed 
victim of intemperance, who carries in his face 
the explanation of the reason of his discharge, 
mingle in a motley crowd, each in turn de- 
manding attention, and each in turn requiring 
from the attendant clerk something of personal 
thought and personal sympathy. The associ- 
ations have scores of letters from those whom 
they have thus served, testifying to the fact that 
not only through their instrumentality honest 
men have been furnished with the means of 
livelihood, but also that by this very service 
they have been rescued from lives of present 
vice and possible future crime. 

It may seem at first difficult to perecive upon 
what principle so many widely different opera- 
tions are undertaken by one organization, which 
is alternately a lyceum, a church, a mission- 
ary society, a labor bureau, and a soldicrs’ aid 
society. The truth is, however, that what- 
ever the association secms to do, it in reality 
does but one thing. Whether it establishes a 
gymnasium, or opens a bowling-alley, or pro- 
vides chess and checker tables, or founds a li- 
brary and reading-room, or gives concerts and 
courses of lectnres, or opens an employment 
agency, or sustains a missionary, or engages in 


meetings, or holds open-air services, or organ- 
izes a Bible-class, however remote the mcans 
may seem to be for the end to be gained, that 
end is rarely forgotten; and it is but right to 
say that, as a general thing, the prosperity of 
the association has been in the exact ratio in 
which that end has been steadily kept in view, 
and all other things made subservient to it. 

Other agencies there are which establish li- 
braries and lectures and labor bureaus and 
gymnasiums, but none which employ these sec- 
ular agencies exclusively for a direct religious 
purpose. If in describing its methods we have 
devoted a large proportion of our space to those 
which are somewhat secular in their character, 
it is because in the ordinary religious instru- 
ments which it employs—the prayer-meeting, 
the Bible-class, the tract distribution, the ser- 
mon—there is nothing peculiar, nothing which 
is not thoroughly familiar to our readers, Of 
its distinctive religious work there are, indeed, 
only two features which are so peculiar as to 
demand special mention—the open-air service 
and the saloon work, 

Jt is never a difficult matter to gather an 
audience in the streets of any of our great cit- 
ies. It is notso easy a matter to retain its in- 
terest and to instruct it. A delegation of half 
a dozen young men start out on a Sunday after- 
noon. They reach a public square, and take 
their station at the point selected for their after- 
noon services, A dry-goods box, a door-step, 
or an old cart, serves the purpose of a pulpit. 
There is no indication of the presence of any 
material from which to gather a congregation. 
Half a dozen boys are playing marbles on an 
adjoining sidewalk. Three or four young men 
are lounging in front of a neighboring dram 
shop or engine-honse. A few pedestrians are 
passing to and fro, and here and there at the 
open window of a boarding or tenement house 
there sits a woman languidly enjoying the sum- 
mer breeze. The delegation is under the eom- 
mand of one of their number, who acts as lead- 
er. He distributes little hymn-books or song- 
papers, and they commence a familiar hymn, 
At the first verse the boys drop their game of 
marbles, and come over to see “the fun.” At 
the second the loungers on the door-step of the 
dram shop saunter carelessly across to within 
easy hearing distance. Pedestrians stop. Win- 
dows are thrown open, Boys and girls, men and 
women, come, unexpectedly, from side streets 
and mysterious lanes. Before the hymn is fin- 
ished a congregation varying in size from one 
to five hundred is gathered. It comes no man 
can tell how, no man can tell whence. 

The leader calls on some one to offer a short 
prayer—short it must be, for this congregation 
is not accustomed to long prayers: Another 
hymn is sung. The song-papers are freely dis- 
tributed throngh the crowd. There are enough 
among them who can sing to make a very re- 
spectable chorus; and by the end of the second 
singing the congregation has still further sensi- 


tract distribution and neighborhood prayer-| bly increased. ‘Then the preacher of the after- 
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noon mounts the temporary pulpit. Let him 
beware. He speaks to a critical congregation. 

If he is honest, earnest, full-souled —if he 
speaks because his heart is burdened with a 
message which cries out for utterance, he will 
not find in costliest cathedral an andience more 
attentive, more genuinely respectful. He need 
fear no interruptions. If some single scoffer 
breaks in upon his address, the sense of the en- 
tire audience is against the*interruption, and 
instantly silences him. But there is no audi- 
ence which detects so instantly, and rejects so 
remorselessly, the conventional piety and relig- 
ious finery which, in more cultivated audiences, 
are suffered to pass unrebuked. There is no 
such counterfeit detector as a street audience, 
The speaker must strike the heart of his sub- 
ject in his opening sentence. He must be 
short, sharp, clear, ringing, incisive. A truce 
to all wordy declamation, to all frothing and 
foaming now. On the other hand, he need not 
select his words and trim his phrases, lest he 
offend some sensitive ear. The boldest proc- 


lamation of the most obnoxious doctrine will | 


not disturb the serenity of his congregation, if 


it is uttered as the honest conviction of the 
speaker's heart. But woe to the dull speaker 
who lacks the magnetic power which fixes every 
eye npon him and compels the attention of the 
inattentive! Five minutes of dull platitudes 
suffice to begin the process of dispersion. ‘The 
outer circle of the ring melts away. The rough- 
faced washerwoman, with her babe in arms, 
tires of standing to hear nothing, and starts for 
her home again. The loungers lounge back 
to the dram shop, The boys begin to feel in 
their pockets for their marbles. Now, if the 
leader be worthy of his place, he measures in- 
stantly the mettle of his speaker, and checks 
the threatened dispersion of the congregation. 
The battle-field is no place for courtesies. He 
strikes up a familiar air, The congregation 
joins in. The astonished speaker comes to 
an abrupt and enforced pause. A substitute 
is beckoned to the platform. In three inin- 
utes the damage is repaired. The congrega- 
tion have gathered again, and stand reverently 


still, with fixed eyes and beating hearts, list- 
ening to the truth of God, uttered in the sim- 


| plest, plainest forms, enforced only by the power 
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of a conviction so strong as to amount fo a pas- 
sion. 

Nowhere have these street services been car- 
ried on to a greater extent or with greater suc- 
cess than in Washington. Nowhere, perhaps, 
are they more needed. They have been held 
in the parks, and on the street comers, on board 
the gun-boats, along the wharves, and among 
the marines at their barracks, in the hospital, 
and among the soldiers at Lincoln Barracks. 
On some Sabbaths as many as sixteen or seven- 
teen of these open-air services have been held. 
To add the labor of this work to those which 
already overtax the clergy would be a ques- 
tionable method of doing good. In fact, open- 
air services would be impracticable, if not im- 
possible, were it not for lay-preaching. For 
the iuauguration of lay-preaching the Church 
may rightfully hold the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations responsible ; its results the Young 
Men's Christian Associations may fairly claim 
as among the results of their labors. Among 
the most effective preachers in America, albeit 
they have neither clerical education, clerical 
methods, nor the clerical office, are Judge 
Smith and Mr. Durant, of Boston, H. Thane 
Miller, of Cincinnati, D. L. Moody, of Chicago, 
A. K. Burnell, of Milwaukee, and Major-Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, the President of the Wash- 
ington Young Men’s Christian Association. 
These names have attained a national promi- 
nence; but they are only representatives of a 
host of preachers whom modern methods of 
Christian labor have called to the work, though 
not to the office, of the ministry, and who just- 
ify their preaching not by ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion, but by the success which attends their 
labors. 

If it requires Christian courage to carry on 
street-preaching, it requires Christian audacity 
to inaugurate the saloon work. 

To gather a transient audience in the public 
streets, and, without the aid of those sacred as- 
sociations which cluster about the church and 
are evoked by its solemn services, to attnne all 
the discordant elements of a mixed assemblage, 
in which every form of religious faith and relig- 
ious error, and every type of vice and crime, have 
their representative, and out of the audience thus 
assembled call forth the harmonies of true, no- 
ble, devout feeling, may well try the utmost pow- 
ers of the true, because the carnest and inart- 
istic, orator. But to go down to the very 
haunts and dens of infamy and shame, to 
make the very grog-shop and gambling hell 
for the time being a sanctuary, to supplant 
the ribald song with the song of praise, the 
loud blasphemy with silent prayer, the obscene 


story with the story of the Cross, this is an at-' 


tempt so audacious that wonder that it should 
ever have been attempted yields only to thegreat- 
er wonder that itshould succeed. But succeed 
it does; and the singular meetings which have 
been held in the dance houses and drinking 
haunts of our great cities, and the more sin- 
gular results which have attended them, present 


a phenomenon so remarkable that we wonder 
that it has not secured in a larger degree the 
attention not merely of the Christian Church, 
but cven of the student of psychology. It would 
be hard to find in any events of ancient or mod- 
ern times a more singular and striking evidence 
of the almost irresistible power of the truth, not 
abstract truth held in invisible solution as va- 
por in the air, nor truth in fossil forms contain- 
ed in dogmas, but living truth enshrined in hu- 
man hearts as a profound conviction. Wecan 
not better illustrate this phase of the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations than by 
describing it as it was prosecuted by the Asso- 
ciation in the city of Providence, Rhode Island. 
For the substantial facts of the narrative we are 
indebted to Mr. E. R. Holden, the Chairman 
of the Missionary Committee. 

In the fall of 1866 a few earnest members 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Providence met in the office of one of the lead- 
ing manufacturing establishments of the city, 
to consider what could be done to reach that 
class of young men for whom the lecture and 
the library had no attractions which could com- 


pete with those of the concert saloon, the card- 
table, and the dram shop. It was resolved, 
with some foreboding, to go where they were, 
and carry to them, in their customary resorts, 
an invitation to attend a prayer-meeting, which 
should be held at the rooms of the Association 
that very evening. The resolution was no soon- 
er taken than it was carried into effect. The 
little band separated for their work, going in 
pairs in true apostolic fashion. Hach delega- 
tion undertook to visit one saloon and carry 
to those preseut a personal invitation to t 

prayer-meeting. The very novelty of the’ 
movement attracted attention and awakened 
interest. Whether induced by curiosity or by 
higher motives, enough accepted the invitation 
thus given to fill the room to overflowing on 
that first night. The next step was to endeavor 
to inaugurate a meeting in the saloons them- 
selves. The boldest and worst of these saloons 
was visited, and the permission of the proprie- 
tor requested. It was readily granted. He 
even advertised the prayer-meeting. If he 
thought thus to gain a cheap notoriety he 
was not disappointed. If he thought to se- 
cure additional customers he failed in his pur- 
pose. The saloon was crowded indeed, but 
there was little drinking, and no gambling. 
It did not pay. The proprietor forbade fur- 
ther gatherings, but found it easier to open his 


doors than to close them. The pressure was so 
strong that he could not resist, The drinking 
saloon became a house of prayer. ‘The con- 
science of the proprietor himself was touched. 
From attending the meetings which were con- 
ducted in his own saloon he came to one which 
| was held in the rooms of the Association, ‘At 

the close,” says Mr. Holden, “he invited sever- 

al of us to go back to the saloon with him. We 
| went in, found the music there, and quite an aud- 

ience gathered. Mr. QO stepped upon the 
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platform and said to the men he employed that 
he should need their services no longer. Turn- 
ing to the audience, he said, ‘This is the last 
night this place will be opened for such pur- 
poses. Ihave decided to be a Christian, and 
now I beg of you who have listened to me in 
the days that are past, listen to me now when I 
have something far better to offer you.’ He 
closed by kneeling and offering prayer.” The 
final result was the permanent abandonment of 
the saloon and, the permanent reformation of 
its proprietor, who has become a worthy and 
honored member of society and of the Christian 
Church. 

The victory is not always, however, so easily 
achieved. Obstacles which at first seem to be 
invincible are thrown in the way of those who 
undertake this peculiar form of labor, obstacles 
which, however, yield in the most surprising 
manner to the exercise of what Milton has well 
termed the ‘‘invincible might of weakness.” 

A delegation of a dozen young men resolved 
to lay siege to another concert and drinking 
saloon, frequented in large numbers by the fast 
young men of the city. They set apart an 
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evening for their visit, entered two by two so 
as not to attract attention, and requested of the 
proprietor leave to sing. They met with a 
surly refusal. Nothing daunted, they took 
their seats at the card-tables which were scat- 
tered about the room. Then simultaneously 
all bowed their heads in silent devotion. It 
was impossible to take offense. It was cqual- 
ly impossible to resist the influence of that si- 
lent prayer. The shuffling of cards, the rat- 
tling of dice, the clinking of glasses, the buzz 
of busy voices, all ceased. A solemn stillness 
pervaded the room, a singular awe rested on 
all hearts. The weapon was one these men 
knew not how to meet. When the bowed 
heads were raised half of the occupants of the 
room had already quietly slipped out. <A few 
weeks later the auctioneer’s flag was flying at 
the door of the Empire Saloon, which has now 
become a commercial store-house. 

To approach the habitués of such dens as 
these requires, as may be imagined, the utmost 
caution and the utmost courage—a soul at once 
audacious and sympathetically sensitive. Four 
voung men are playing cards, A Christian 
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delegate approaches. Neither time, place, nor 
circumstances seem auspicious for religious 
work. But he who waited for an auspicious 
moment would have long to wait. The Chris- 
tian delegate watches a moment, studies the 
scene, then casts upon the table a card. On it 
isinseribed, “Why am J nota Christian?” ‘He 
who draws that card,” he says, quietly, ‘will 
hold the best hand he ever held in his life,” It 
might be imagined that so sudden an interrup- 
tion would only provoke a contemptuous, if not 
an angry, response. No! These young men 
have been brought up amidst religious influ- 
ences. They have been educated to respect 
the religion which they do not possess. Their 
faults are those of a good-natured thoughtless- 
ness, rather than of a deliberate wickedness. 
He who neither fears a rencontre nor courts it 
rarely has it to meet. 


We can not, perhaps, | 


better describe this phase of the work of the | 
Young Men’s Christian Association than by in-— 


viting one who was reformed through its labors 
to tell the story of his reformation. We there- 
fore reproduce a letter received by the Provi- 
dence Association from a liquor seller of the 
lower class after, in consequence of the persua- 
sions of one of the members of the Association, 
he had abandoned his shop and destroyed his 
stock. We aniend neither spelling nor gram- 
mar, because we are glad to afford our readers 
a little insight into the charilller of a class of 
men who are seldom mentioned but to be re- 
viled, and who, perhaps, might be found more 
accessible to kindly and Christian influence than 
we are apt to imagine, 


¢___ ENGLAND, 8 Month, 10 day, 1867. 

“‘Frrenps,—We got safe across the Ocean to Liver- 
pool and took the cars for our home our folks were 
glad to see us Come home once more and when I told 
them I had been seling liker for a living they told me 
I ort to be ashamed and when I told them that before 
I came away from providence I throed my rum away 
they dident beleve me and I told them if they dident 
beleve to ask hannah and they asked hannah and she 
said yes and they asked me why I dident sel my liker 
and I told them God wouldent let me and they asked 
me why I dident kep on seling liker and I told them 
that a lot of young men had got to going round in 
providence to the rum shops and teling the folks that 
kept them that they wouid lose thcir solsif they dident 
stop it and I told them that one came in my shop one 
Saturday nite and I put a tumbler on the bar for him 
to drink but he dident step up to the bar but said to 
me that bisness was dul and I said yes rather and he 


said it was because it rained so hard. I dident know 
what he was trying to get through him he told me he 
was a Christian and was a member of the Young Mens 
Christian Association and he asked if I would give up 
seling liker and love Jesus and save my sol or kep on 
seling liker lose my sol and I told him that was a pretty 
hard question to answer and he asked me three times 
and I asked hannah and she said Yes Abraham Certain- 
ly Abraham and I told him to come next Saturday nite 
and I would tell him what I would do he camc Wens- 
day and said he was going to strike the iron while it 
wus hot I told him to look at the empty bottels on the 
shelf and I asked him what he thought of that and he 
dident say anything and I told him, I had throcd my 
liker in the guter and he dident beleve me and I took 
him out and shoed him where I had throed it and went 
in the house and went up stairs where hannah was 
and the children and he prayed for us and now we are 
going to join the church the first sunday in April 
hannah and me both love Jesus and want you to pray 
for us and hannah wants you to pray for her two 
brothers that are not Christians I put this in Mr. ——’s 
for it cost so much to send two letters 
“From your friend 
ae my 

Influences unseen and unperceived are the 
most potent. This fraternity of young men, 
one hundred thousand strong, leagued together 
in the name of Christ and for the promotion of 
the Christian religion, exert by their personal 
and combined sympathy an influence vastly 
more powerful than any which they consciously 
exert by their religious labors. In a word, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 7s more 
than it does. Into the innumerable discus- 
sions to which their operations have given rise 
it has been no part of our province to enter. 
The relations of public amusements to sonnd 
Christian morality, the extent to which it is 
proper to provide them, the proper relations 
between the Association and the Church, the 
right and duty of the laity to preach, the pro- 
priety of endeavoring to carry on the most 
sacred services of prayer and praise in dens 
dark with shame, redolent with vice, and from 
which the echoes of obscenity and profanity 
have hardly died away, present questions on 
which the best and wisest men will doubtless 
continue to differ more or less in the future as 
they have in the past. But we shall be disap- 
pointed if the candid reader does not cheerfully 
concede that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
cigtion is an institution which Protestant Amer- 
ica can not fail to nurture and to strengthen by 
her sympathies, her prayers, and her pecuniary 
aid. 


MORNING-GLORIES. 


GAYLY the fragile, aerial blossoms 
Open, in rose and in purple arrayed, 

Bright with the hues of the clouds of the morning, 
Transient as lovely, unfolding to fade: 

Soonest they wilt where the sunbeams are falling ; 
Longest they linger within the deep shade. 


So with our spirits: the hopes that are purest, 
Hopes with a brightness that is not of earth, 

Which, from our noblest and best aspirations, 
Spring in their heavenly beauty to birth, 

Oft cheer us most in the darkness of sorrow, 
Often fade first in the sunlight of mirth, 
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corporations and a 
helpless public, be 


ever thanked, passed 
safely over the rag- 
ged, rickety, decay- 
ed railroad between 


Mobile and Mont- 
gomery, and from 
there to Macon. 


From this place to 
Savannah, however, 
thanks to Sherman 
and his army, who 
destroyed rails, ties, 
and rolling stock of 
this road, every thing 
is now new and of the 
best kind. 

Savannah is the 
natural base of oper- 
ations for the Florida 
campaign. You can 
reach this most im- 
portant of the South- 
em Atlantic  sea- 
ports by many ways. 
Steamboat and rail- 
road lines concen- 
trate here from all 


quarters of the coun- 


try. And here you 


had best come if yon 
desire to make a com- 


fortable entry into the 


land of orange groves 


and alligators; and to 


this place you must 


return to find those 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, OLD ENTERPRISE. 


FI were to write all that might profitably be 
written about Florida, more space would be 
reqnired than that included within the limits of 
amagazine article. Inits historical associations, 
Florida has more of romance and dramatic in- 
terest than have befallen any other locality on this 
continent. To these we shall refer incidentally, 
but the chief intent of this article will be to give 
entertainment and information to those who may 
have visited this singular region or hope to go 
there, or to that other larger class who are not 
able to journey, and would be interested to know 
why it should or should not have been called 
Florida, the Land of Flowers. 

Perhaps the best way to accomplish this will 
be to describe the experiences of a party of us 
who, last winter, made the excursion. We had 
already accomplished some twelve hundred 
miles of steamboat traveling on the Mississippi 
River; we had passed through New Orleans 


and Mobile; and, 1 good Providence, which 
sometimes stands between merciless railroad | 


comforts not to be ob- 
tained except in those 
localities where large 
communities are congregated together. 

“There are two ways of getting to Jackson- 
ville from here,” was the advice of a gentleman 
who had spent many winters in Florida. ‘And 
whichever you choose, you will be sorry you 
had not taken the other, There is the night 
train by railroad, which brings you to Jackson- 
ville in about sixteen hours; and there is the 
steamboat line, which goes inland nearly all the 
way, and which may land you in a day, or you 
may run aground, and remain on board for a 
week,” 

With this consolatory counsel we chose the 
steamboat and coast line for a first expcriment, 
partially by my advice to my traveling com- 
panions; for at the termination of the great 
campaign of the March to the Sea it had been 
my experience to voyage through these wide 
wastes of marsh land and islands of sand, and 
it impressed me as a peculiar aspect of nature 
which ought to be seen. 

It was a showery morning in February when 
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we got on board the little steamboat Nick King, 
and pushed rapidly out from among the crowd 
of shipping, down the river, past the threaten- 
ing obstructions placed in the stream during 
the war to keep out the Yankee fleet, and final- 
ly turned into the big creek, which, by crooked 
and strange ways, wanders through the waste 
of marsh land. Sometimes there was hardly 
room for our little boat to make the turnings; 
and when, about noon, we camo to a full stop, 
with the nose of the Nick Aing stuck fast on a 
mud bank, the memory of a similar occurrence 
came vividly to my mind, Six years before, 
while yet our soldiers lay in the trenches be- 
fore, or rather behind, Savannah, I accompanied 
General Sherman on an expedition which he 
took, with Admiral Dahlgren, over to Hilton 
Head. On our way back it was so rough out- 
side that the Admiral considered it unsafe for 
the Harvest Moon (of old a tug-boat) to combat 
the roaring sea; so we attempted this inside 
passage, and at very nearly the same hour 
of the day, and precisely the same spot, went 
aground. How long the flag-ship remained 
there I do not know; for the General, who had 
not been used to a dead halt of this kind, and 
who had already been absent from his brave men 
longer than he or they liked, became fearfully 
impatient, and tearing about the ship, among 
other places was found on the larboard or star- 
board—whichever was the improper side—of the 
forecastle deck, if, indeed, it was not an alto- 
gether heinous offense to be in that part of the 
ship at all. However that may be, the proper 
officer, with trembling limbs and pale face, at 
once ran to Admiral Dahlgren and reported this 
breach of etiquette; but the Admiral had al- 
ready become aware that in his visitor he had 
drawn the elephant, and reassured his subordin- 
ate with the words: : 

‘Tet him run about; he will do no harm.” 

But the General could not wait the move- 
ments of the waters or the ship; and the polite 
and obliging Admiral took us into his gig and 
pulled up the river until we met a tug-boat, and 
were finally restored to the bosoms of our fam- 
ilies. 

When the tide turned we of the Nick King 
got under way, and steamed quickly along; 
the gray marsh, as we proceeded, stretching 
away farther until all around the horizon the 
mist and rain united land and sky, except 
where a clump of trees varied the strange mo- 
notony, or some other steamer came to meet 
us, standing out above the level of the grasses 
as if propelled over the land. After a while 
we came out into Sapelo Sound, and the snn 
came out from the clonds, and a fresh wind 
came up from the sea; and then we saw a 
glorious sight, such as makes the artist’s heart 
ache with despair that then and there he can 
not fix the fleeting vision upon enduring can- 
yas, Overhead the air was filled with golden 
mist, pierced by broad beams of sunshine, ex- 
cept where the sky arches to a gray and blue 
wall, and descends to the glimpse of the sea 


which we catch between the islands, and where 
the white breakers come rolling over the wide 
sand-bars; while to the left, standing out with 
indescribable force and distinctness, there is a 
low island of white sand, erowned with masses 
of dark cedars, and between us and it the wa- 
ters spread along in wide sheets of yellow and 
purple. For an instant it is there, a perfect 
picture, and then the rain and mists swallow 
it all up. Soon we approached a portion of the 
sound which for hundreds of acres was covered 
with dark objects. 

“What is that, captain?” asked a group of 
observers. 

‘‘ Ducks,” was the sententious answer. 

‘Ducks !” exclaimed an incredulous old gen- 
tleman. 

“Ducks?” inquired an intelligent traveler, 
who caine to see, and belicve in all he saw. 

“Ducks!” exclaimed a would-be sportsman, 
who rushed madly for his gun. 

‘*Dueks! ducks! ducks!” was now shouted 
on all sides, with all sorts of exclamations ; for 
as we neared this black sea the ducks rose into 
the air by thousands upon thousands; and, unit- 
ed in masses like dark clonds, they floated away 
toward the ocean. 

When night came on we had entered Mud 
River. Next morning we came to Brunswick, 
which has a good harbor, and is the terminus 
of a railroad, whose business it is to bring tim- 
ber to be shipped. During the same day we 
touched at St. Mary’s, which is one of the most 
ancient of places on this continent, and before 
the war quite a village; but one day, in retalia- 
tion, it is said, our gun-boats went in and tore 
the houses all to pieces; and there the ruins 
stand as they were left eight years ago. ‘This 
terrible affair is one of the unwritten chapters 
of the war which I would like to see recorded. 
Near nightfall we came to Fernandina, where, 
because of a storm outside, we remained all 
night and next day, giving us an opportunity to 
go over to the great beach, where we saw miles 
of splendid waves come tearing and roaring over 
the white sand with a force and majesty such as 
only Andreas Achenbach imitates upon canvas. 
From Fernandina to Jacksonville the passage 
is an outside journey of several hours; and as 
the worthy, broadly built captain of our boat, 
who, by-the-way, is Nick King himself, feared 
to take us out into the storm which was still 
prevailing, a party of the passengers —some 
thirty in all—chartered a train on the Cedar 
Keys Railroad, and about nine o’clock of that 
night we found ourselves in the town of Bald- 
win, where there is a crossing by the Savannah 
and Jacksonville Railroad. Here we took such 
misery as we eould not avoid in one of those log 
shanties, which seem to have had chills and fever 
since their birth, which form the burg. What 
this place ig in the summer season the demon 
who presides over all poisonous fevers only 
knows. In the mormming we came forth as out 
from damp and mildewed tombs, and took our 
rapid way by rail to Jacksonville, where we ar- 
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rived in time to take 
the steamer sVorence 
up the St. Johns 
River. 

Just at this point 
in the narration of 
our personal experi- 
ences we will halt for 
a space, and try to 
tell the inexperienced 
traveler what at the 
time and place we 
would have been glad 
to know, and could 
not well ascertain. 
And that was, where 
we wanted togo. To 
be sure, St. Augus- 
tine was our objective 
point, and so was the 
sail up the St. Johus 
River. But the best 
place to fix upon as 
a point d@appui, from 
which to march out 
and make excursions, 
and to which we could 
return for rest and 
comfort—that we did 
not know. 

It is barely possible 
that some of my read- 
ers are of those who will be content if they can 
only find some sheltered nook where, out of 
doors, they can breathe the soft, healing air, 
aud gain such strength as the rough winter 
winds of the North will not permit. To any 
of these my advice would be to make their head~- 
quarters at either Green Cove Springs, Mag- 
nolia, or Pilatka on the St. Johns River. For 
invalids, either of these places is preferable to 
the sea-board, for reasons which will be noted 
hereafter, and from them excursions can be 
made to any quarter. Of these three places 
Pilatka has more advantages than any other ; 
for to its spacious wharves come the steamers 
from New York and Savannah; and the St. 
Johns Hotel at this place is blessed with a stew- 
ard who places before you that choicest and 
rarest of blessings in Florida, wholesome and 
well-cooked food. From Pilatka also can be 
made those charming excursions up the Black 
River, and the Ocklawaha, and other small 
streams, which will admit the passage only of 
diminutive examples of steamboat architecture. 

If, unlike our party, you do not desert the 
Nick King, and brave the danger of sea-sickness 
or of shipwreck by dancing about on the sand- 
bar which impedes navigation at the mouth of 
St. Johns River, you can be landed at either of 
these places; but wherever you go, we would 
strongly urge you to engage your rooms in ad- 
vance, 

From Jacksonville, which is a large and grow- 
ing city, and where there are fair hotels, you 
ean go by any of several steamboat lines to 
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any of the places on the St. Johns River, anda 
steamboat makes two trips a week to St. Au- 
gustinc, going by an outside passage. The 
other route to St. Augustine is by river steam- 
boat and stage lines; and this we had chosen, 
and soon found ourselves comfortably fixed on 
board the new and excellent steamer Florence, 
whose business it is to take people to and from 
Pilatka, making stoppages by the way. We 
were put off at a place called Picolata, where a 
stage line is supposed to convey you across coun- 
try to St. Augustine. A more disgraceful, dis- 
heartening abomination than Picolata and its 
stage linc I never met with in all my travels. 
Ever so many years ago, when Buckingham 
Smith was Secretary of Legation at Madrid, he 
had occasion to send home to St. Augustine his 
wife, 

“‘Good-by, and God bless you,” he said, 
‘You are comfortably provided for your voy- 
age. You are all safe until you reach Picola- 
ta, and then Heaven alone can help you.” 

What Picolata was ten, twenty years ago, it 
is to-day. A shaky, rotten wooden pier, at 
which steamers discharge their burdens; a one- 
story shanty, and a ten-feet-square grog-shop 
on the shore—that is the forbidding exterior 
appearance, ‘The outside of these buildings is 
all you will see; and if you arrive, as we did, 
at a season when a fierce, freezing cold wind is 
blowing from the north, and your invalid ladies 
are obliged to stand out shelterless in this kill- 
ing cold air for hours, you will all lose your 
health, if you do not your patience. Personal- 
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**T am.” 


‘¢Won't you let 


these ladies in ?” 

ee INO. 

While we were 
quite ready to have . 
committed some hor- 
rible injury upon this 
man, yet there was 
nothing for it but to 
bideourtime. And 
after investing sever- 
al dollars in soda bis- 
cuit, sardines, etc., 
the surly wretch re- 
lented, and our peo- 
ple were able to get 
into the meanly kept 


room, where a fire 


soon restored them 


PICOLATA, 


ly, the writer was damaged in both the first and 
the last; and in as calm tones, and with such 
persnasive manners as could be mustered, he 
addressed a diminutive specimen of hnmanity, 
who looked as if he might have been the off- 
spring of intermarriage for a hundred genera- 
tions of Lilliputs, and who was playing ‘‘seven 
np” with a choice party like unto himself, in 
the grog-shop: 

““Why are you keepiiig us here? Why not 
send us over to St. Augustine? I understand 
you have no special hour for starting. Our 
party make up a load. Please hitch up and 
send us over.” 

The man did not like the interruption to his 
game; but finally answered: 

““Now yer wouldn’t have me drive them 
horses right back. ‘They come over here, eight- 
een miles from Angustine, this morning.” 

This was an appeal to our respect for snffer- 
ing horse-flesh which was not to be resisted, 
whatever may haye been our opinions of a stage 
line which drove a team of horses eighteen 
miles without change, 


to warmth. After 

waiting some five 
hours, aboutthree in the afternoon we started off, 
leaving all our luggage at Picolata; but bring- 
ing in place of one of the trunks an English bar- 
onet, who hung on to the rack behind as best 
he could, preferring that discomfort to the hor- 
rible possibilities of being left. The ride over 
through the monotonous pine barrens was dis- 
mal enough. Half of the road was under wa- 
ter, and the poor tired horses could hardly pro- 
ceed beyond a walk. Added to this, the wind 
blew cold and dreary, chilling us to the bone. 
About nine at night we drove into the city of 
St. Augustine, and at the hotel of that name 
found welcome and comfortable quarters. 

I can remember only one feeling comparable 
to that which impressed me all the while we 
were at St. Augustine, and that was when my 
first introduction was made into the Old World 
at that noble old city of Rouen in France. The 
same romantic interest which thrilled me then 
continued at St. Augustine, with an added pe- 
culiar charm, For many weeks we had been 
journeying through a section of our country 


and then proposed the 


same day to take them 


back over the same 
road. 
*¢ But what are our 


ladies to do mean- 


while? ‘They are in- 
yalids, and this ex- 
posure may be fatal 


to them. Why can’t 
we get into that 
house ?” 


‘“*Becanse the folks 


are away,” growled the 


keeper of the grog- 
shop. 

‘« All the more rea- 
son why we should get 
into it. Who is the 
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owner?” 
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where every thing was 


new and crude, and 
unexpectedly we were 
ushered into the as- 
sociations, the archi- 
tecture, the ruins, of 
three hundred years 
ALO. 

The architecture 
of this city is alto- 
gether unlike that of 
any upon this conti- 
nent. The streets are 
very narrow, while 
the houses have wide 
balconies in the sec- 
ond story, which come 


very near to each 
other, The material 
used in their con- 


struction is very beau- | 
tiful, and is called the 
“coquina” stone. It 
is formed of a con- 
erete which has a 


pleasant yellow-gray 
tone when seen at a 
distance, and, when 
examined in detail, 


presents an exquisite 
collection of various 
and delicately formed 
shells. Although most of the habitable build- 


ings built in the way described are of modern | 


construction, yet, except in their pitched roofs, 
they prokably resemble those built hundreds of 
years ago, and whose ruins are met with at every 
turn. Here you see the stained walls of a black- 
smith shop, constructed by the hands of the sol- 
diers of the Spanish governor and cut-throat, 
Menendez d’Avileis, in 1570. Out from grace- 
ful groves of orange-trees will rise jagged walls 
whose ruins came by the hand of Governor Ogle- 
thorpe, of Georgia, in 1732. Side by side with 
trim villas, the residences of those seeking health 
from the North, stand the crumbling chimneys 
of houses destroyed by one or another of the 
many conquerors who these centuries past have 
made this oldest of cities on this continent north 
of the Gulf of Mexico their battle-ground. But 
perhaps the most picturesque of allits ruins are 
the gates which stand at the northern end of 
the city, The pillars of the gates are Moorish 
in their form of construction, and are square, 
surmounted by a carved pomegranate. At- 
tached to the pillars on either side are portions 
of the old wall which formerly surrounded the 
town to the east and sonth, while they connect- 
ed with the Fort San Marco, which stands by the 
river a few hundred yards to the west. Pro- 
ceeding from the gates outward are the remains 
of the causeway, crossing a deep ditch which 
followed the line of wall, 

This noble example of military architecture 
was a delightful surprise to me; for in all my 
journeyings in the Old World I had never seen 
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such a complete instance of the high state of 
the art of defense of two centuries ago. This 
fort was begun by Menendez himself, and in 
one and another form had resisted attacks, some- 
times successfully. But in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth that brave old sailor, Admiral Drake, 
returning from one of his expeditions to South 
America, saw a look-out on the island of Anas- 
tasia, which is just opposite to the fort. So 
Drake landed, andthe Spaniards deserted the 
place, which he occupied. He captured £2000 
of money, which was in an old chest, and sev- 
eral brass cannon. Then he hoisted sail and 
steered away to report his adventures to the 
maiden queen. But our fort was called at that 
time San Juan de Pinas. 

After that affair Captain Davis, one of those 
gentle buccaneers who made it his business to 
rob and murder the people of the South Amer- 
ican settlements, came up the coast in search 
of a Spanish plate fleet, and, missing his prize, 
in a fit of spleen went into the harbor, attacked 
and sacked the town, ‘The fort at this time 
Was an octagon, with round towers, and inca- 
pable of resisting the fierce assaults of the Brit- 
ish pirate. This was in the year 1665. Dnur- 
ing the next one hundred years, more or less, 
the Spaniards were hard at work reconstructing 
this fort upon its present plan, which I believe 
is called that of Vanban No. 2. JI said the 
Spaniards were hard at work. This is a mis- 
take—the tribes of Indians which had been con- 


. quered did the hard work, the Spaniards snper- 


intending. The Appalachians, especially, werc 
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rampart. It is uot 


difticult to go back a 


century ago, and to 


imagine these iron 


platforms mounted 
with the ponderous, 


clumsy, bronze and 


brass cannon which 


now lie piled up in 


the court-yard below. 
We can see the royal 
banner floating from 
the walls, guarded by 
Spanish sentinels, in 
their unique costume, 
while all around are 
heard the bustle and 
confusion of conflict. 
To-day light twelve- 
pounders repose in 
the bastions; while 
good, trust-worthy 
Sergeant M‘Guire is 
the sole representa- 
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employed for more than sixty years, while con- 
victs trom Mexico were sent to assist. Be- 
tween one and all the fort was finally completed, 
and a tablet erected over the spacious portals 
of the main entrance, which stands for the in- 
spection of the curious to-day, and whcreon is 
an inscription which, being translated, declares 
that: 

“Don Ferdinand the Sixth being King of Spain, 
and the Field-Marshal Don Alonzo Fernando Hereda 
being Governor and Captain-General of this Place, St. 
Augustine of Florida and its Province. This Fort 
was finished in the year 1756. The Works were di- 


rected by the Captain-Engineer, Dou Pedro de Brazon 
y Garay.” 


tive of the power and 
dignity of the Re- 
publie of the United States of America. 

Of course, attached to the old fort are many 
stories of thrilling interest; but one which has 
hair-raising power to every comer is that of 
the “ Dungeon.” Not in Chillon nor at Neu- 
schloss, not upon the Rhine nor in all Europe, 
is there a more genuine dungeon than boasts 
San Marco. Only a few years ago the parapet 
above sunk in, revealing a cavity; and, upon 
inspection, beyond that another was discover- 
ed, hermetically walled in, and wherein, when 
opened, were found the skeletons of two persons. 
So much is known without question—all beyond 
is mystery; but the curious traveler, if he stoop 


As it stands, although often besieged, it has | low enough, may enter this coffin of stone. 


never been taken. It 
is what is known asa 
bastioned fort. Over 
each of the four bas- 
tions stand towers 
which served as out- 
looks, The main 
work is surrounded 
by a wide ditch; and 
beyond were exterior 
fortifications, most 
important of which is 
a demi-lune that cov- 
ers the entrance to the 
fort. ‘The interior of 
this splendid relic of 
Spanish domination 
in this country is full 
of interest. Out ofa 
large ‘‘enceinte,” or 
open space, a wide 
stairway, whose steps 
have been worn by 
many thousand feet, 
leads upon the broad 
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Day after day we 


went to old Fort San 


Marco, and found 
ample material for 
the exercise of the 
pencil and imagina- 
tion ; and most heart- 
ily do we commend it 
to the attention of 
the visitor at St. Au- 
gustine, Although it 
is of little service as 
a fortification to the 
United States gov- 
ernment, yet it is too 
rich and rare an ex- 
ample of the art of 
war, and too valuable 
in its historical asso- 
ciation, to be allowed 
to fall to utter ruin. 
Colonel Imdlow, of 
the Engineer Corps, 
stationed at Charles- 
ton, informed me that. 
a small sum had been 
appropriated for its 
repair. J am sure that this officer is a gentle- 
man of taste and judgment, who will make the 
restoration completely in the fact and spirit of 
the ancient work. Further than this, I have 
the personal assurance of General Sherman that 
the old fort shall not be neglected. 

There is another Spanish fortification, of an 
entirely different form of construction, situated 
at Matanzas Inlet, some twenty miles south of 
St. Augustine. It is as curious as San Marco; 
but little is known of its history, except that its 
erection was probably contemporary with that of 
San Marco. 

We were at St. Augustine for several weeks, 
and had an excellent opportunity to judge of 
the influences of the climate. On several occa- 
sions the air was freezing cold, and then we suf- 
fered more discomfort than during the severest 
season in the North, for the reason that neither 
were the houses constructed with regard to the 
cold nor were we expecting it. But for the 
most of the time the air was mild and gentle, 
so that an invalid would be able to pass the 
hours of the day out of doors, which, I take it, 
is the reason Florida has become the winter 
home of so many thousands of persons having 
pulmonary complaints. Whether or not St. 
Augustine is the best locality for such invalids 
is a serious question, which must be left to the 
decision of the physicians who have been there ; 
but I have known of several persons within my 
own limited experience who found the frequent 
changes which take place from the warm air 
of the land to the cool, salt air of the sea to 
have injurious results, which ceased upon going 
over to the St. Johns River. 

Personally, I found the heat to be incon- 
venient for the most of the time, and arrayed 
myself in summer clothing. But in pursuing 
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the occupation of sketching from nature, I was 
in the habit of sitting out in the open air with a 
white sketching umbrella over me; and at such 
times I have suffered more from the heat than 
at noonday in August in a Connecticut meadow. 
This feeling of exhaustion may be attributed to 
a lack of vitality in the atmosphere which we 
find in the southern latitudes. Singular as it 
may seem, there is not much opportunity to go 
out of doors in St. Augustine unless as pedes- 
trians. or, although all last winter there must 
have been a thousand or more strangers, and 
these coming and going all the while, yet such 
a thing as a livery-stable does not exist. ‘Two 
or three vchicles there are, which are hired by 
the month; but neither buggy, carriage, hack, 
nor even a common road wagon is to be had. 
It seems utterly incomprehensible that the ho- 
tel-keepers, whose interest it is to have such 
conveniences within reach, should not attend 
to these matters. This poverty in the way of 
conveyances is most felt when you desire to get 
away from the place. You can not go when 
you wish to, but when yon can—watching the 
chances in advance to secure your place. When 
our party came away there were three ladies, 
with their servant, who wished to accompany us 
up the St. Johns River; but our people filled 
the stage, top and bottom, and not in all St. 
Augustine, for money or other consideration, 
could there be found a conveyance. <A few 
riding horses there are—safe, comfortable little, 
ponies—who will take you about on the road by 
the river, or across the plain of palmettoes to the 
‘¢ Magnolia Grove’—a picturesque place called 
by that name becanse in this tangled bit of wood- 
land there is only one magnolia-tree. While 
upon this subject of the discomforts of this place 


that portion of my conscience lying in the region 
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of the stomach will not permit me to be silent. 
The food furnished you at the public hotels is 
simply dreadful. Fresh, nutritious meats there 
were not. Even chickens would not come at 
our call; or if they did, it was evident they had 
made along journey. We were in the land of 
wild game, but it rarely ever came to the re- 
freshment of our fainting bodies. This was 
the soil and the atmosphere from whence pro- 
ceed early vegetables; but no friendly hand 
eyer strove to induce their appearanee above- 
ground, so far as we knew. In place of whole- 
some, well-cooked food, we were served with 
canned meats, canned vegetables; and, as if 
in compensation, all sorts of fancy tarts, and 
‘‘méringues ala humbug,” and other indigest- 
ible jimcrackeries under foreign names, were 
served up ad nauseam. 

If excuses could justify this ill-treatment, 
surely we had enough of them; but under no 
eircumstance is there justification for this dis- 
obedience of the Divine command to “ feed 
the hungry,” more particularly when the con- 
sideration of four dollars a day is exacted. 

St. Augustine is not singular in this matter 
of poor food and bad cooking. It is common 
to almost all the hotels in the country, espeeial- 
ly where they are kept upon the American plan, 
which abominable system is being fast driven 


out by the more sensible European method of , 


paying only for what you get, and having that 
especially cooked for you. 

Among the objects of interest in St. Augus- 
tine is the sea wall which protects the town 
from the encroachments of the water, which 
extends from the water battery at the fort, 
some three-quarters of a mile, to the arsenal— 
a handsome building, which is only occasionally 
used by the government. Every body visits the 


orange groves of Mr. Buckingham Smith and j 


Dr, Anderson. Orange-trees are not very plen- 
tiful in the city or neighborhood, although the 
perfume of the blossom often enough grcets 
you as you walk through the streets, In- 


deed, this odor is sometimes so intense as to, 


become unpleasant. ‘The fruit of the orange 
is quite as costly as in the North. ‘“ Unele 
Jack,” a very small, very ancient, and very 


peculiar negro at Mr, Smith’s, will pull them 


from the tree at fifty cents per dozen. The 
most palatable orange we saw came from In- 
dian River, some seventy miles south of St. 
Augustine, and these found ready purchasers 
at one dollar per dozen. 
owners of the large orangeries on the St. Johns 
River that they had sold their crops at about 
two dollars per hundred. The orange crop of 
Florida is not so profitable as has been sup- 
posed. In 1842 there came an insect known 
as the ‘orange locust,” nearly destroying all 
the trees in the country; but that difficulty is 
fast disappearing. Now and then, however, 
there comes from the north a yet more ter- 
rible invader, in the person of the Ice Fiend, 
who freezes the life out of the trees, destroying 
millions of property in a single night. 


TUE CATHEDRAL. 


Although the ruins of former greatness are 
to be seen at every hand, yet by one and an- 
other means the most venerable are passing 
out of sight. The palace of the British attorn- 
ey-gencral, which, it is said, was grand in its 
proportions, has been torn down so that its ma-~ 
terial could be used in the construction of other 
houses. And I was told that one Logan, who 
was an army quarter-master stationed here, tore 
down an old powder-house, one of the rarest of 
the ancient remains of the Menendez régime. 
Mr. Logan used the stones of this unique ruin 
for his personal benefit. What shall be said 
of a person who had so little regard for these 
priceless relies of the past? There still re- 
mains the ‘*Residence of the Spanish Gov- 
ernors,” fronting the public square, and now 
used by the United States authorities. ‘These 
buildings are highly picturesque, as is the strik- 
ing facade of an old Spanish treasury building 
on St. George Street. But the cathedral, of 
simple Moorish architecture, and which also 
fronts the square, will attract marked attention. 
One of the priests who minister there is Fa- 
ther Rousse. A gentle, kind-hearted, humane 
Frenchman he is, who does his best to take care 
of the bodies and souls of several hundred ne- 


' groes and white people, the most of whom are of 
I was told by the | 


the poorer class. During our frequent peregrin- 
ations we had reason to know of this, and also 
formed a friendly acquaintance with the good 
father. 

When we came one day to bid him good-by, 
he said: “Ah, you will become a good Catho- 
lic sometime, will you not, mon ami?” 

‘‘T hope it is not necessary,” we replied. 
‘*Be sure we shall meet each other in the bet- 
ter world.” 

‘Jc lespére,” he answered, sadly, making 
the sign of the cross. 

Certainly the lower, and especially the negro 
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class here, and, in truth, in all otber places we 
visited in the South, needs the care of some 
Spiritual and religious instructor. Before the 
war it was for the interest of the master that 
the slave should be under the control of a re- 
ligious sentiment. It was one means of sub- 
jection, of obtaining obedience; but emancipa- 
tion loosened that cord, so that the negro in his 
ignorance is falling from grace, and the elect- 
ive franchise, with all the carpet-baggers in cre- | 
ation, won't save him, At one of the Prot-| 
estant churches here, and subsequently at Jack- | 
sonville, we saw shocking mummeries, which | 
belonged to the fetich worship of savage Cen- 
tral Africa, and not of Christian America. The 
necessity of taking care of themselves will be a 
great assistance to these poor people, but it will 
require many years to bring about that condi- 
tion when they can provide for their own needs. 
Meanwhile the present generation will disappear, 
and a better intelligence will come with those 
that follow. But it is my conviction that the 
present political system will not achicve the 
desired end. ‘The larger number of the ne- 
groes are in darkest ignorance, and in the mat- 
ter of voting are used by designing men to ac- 
complish their bad selfish ends. It is sad, in- 
deed, to see how these people have in one way 
and another been made the tools of the white 
man; but in all their misery they continue to 
exhibit in a marked way their keen sense of the 
ridiculous. In illustration of this fact a com- 
ical incident occurred to me in one of iny 


sketching expeditions. 

One sees a deal of humanity when out of 
doors making sketches from nature. The peo- 
ple of all ages, colors, and both sexes gather 
around you, and sometimes in most unpleasant 
nearness of proximity; you are obliged to listen 
to lively criticisms of people and things in gen- 
eral; and not unfrequently you, and what you 
are doing, are made the subject of sharp if not 
wholesome remark. 

One morning I planted myself, with white 
umbrella, camp-stool, and paint-box, in one of 
the principal thoroughfares of the city. It 
would have been called a narrow lane any 
where else. In front of me was a most roman- 
tic picturesque view, such as could be found 
nowhere but in this charming old Spanish city. 
There was a bit of ruined broken wall of what 
had once been the palace of somebody two hun- 
dred years ago. It was built of coquina stone, 
gray and brown, a patch of old brick, with 
stained plaster in places, making up a rich 
mass of shadow, with brilliant dashes of light on 
the top giving emphasis to the whole. Be- 
yond this precious old wall there was an an- 
cient stone house of one story, with a pitched 
roof. 
dark in the midst of the iron-gray of the wall. 
Further on—this was at my right—there were 
the high palings of a fence, then anotber gray 
gable end of a house, and against the sky be- 
yond that, the roof of a building glittering in 
the sunlight. On the left and opposite side of 


A. window opening in the gable showed | 


the street there was a wee bit of an open place 
called a square, alongside of which ran a wreck 
of what may have been a respectable dwelling- 
house a centnry or two ago. It had yellow, 
black, and blue walls, and a shattered shinglc 
roof, violet and brown in color. The end to 
the street was patched with stone and plaster, 
and had doors and windows, which were hard- 
ly visible in the short perspective, but what 
little there was shone bright in the direct rays 
of the sun.- On the other side of this was a 
fence, and then a wooden cabin, and then the 
branches of a tree dancing green in the light ; 
finally another house, with a high pitched roof 
and a baleony, which almost touched another 
balcony on the opposite side of the way, both 
of which ended the line of the street; far be- 
yond that there was a strip of green grass and 
gray sand; then, following the sea wall, the 
blue waters of the river in the dim distance, 
the purple and yellow of Anastasia Island, and 
above that a sunny sky, such as is found only 
in these Southern latitudes and by the sea, 

This was the picture I was trying to sketch— 
with indifferent success, I was informed by onc 
of my bare-legged critics. 

“He can’t draw, Jake,” he said to his com- 
panion. ‘' This feller can’t draw as dat odder 
man who's takin’ the church down. Dat ar’s 
Aunt Pbeebe’s; isn’t down right. He can’t 
draw.” 

I made no reply to this and similar remarks 
shouted in my ear, but I had a pretty positive 
opinion that my spectators were a ‘‘poor set ;” 
and this opinion was confirmed when at noon I 
came to gather up my apparatus, and did not 
find the leather strap with which I bound in 
one parcel camp-stool, staff, and umbrella. All 
about I searched for the missing article, in the 
fence corner, and on the road; but it had dis- 
appeared with my juvenile critics. While yet 
I was looking I became all at once aware of 
the presence of one of tbe most extraordinary 
of all these astonishing black people. She— 
for I still believe it was a female—was cos- 
tumed in a blue infantry jacket, which was but- 
toned tight over her bosom; below this a pair 
of bare feet and legs straddled from underneath 
a dress of nany niaterials, but of a nondescript 
and indescribable color, I speak as an artist. 
I should say it had so many shades that the 
ensemble was neutral. On the kinkiest sort of 
a bead, whose perpendicular front side showed 
all eyes and teeth, was perched the funniest 
scrap of a dirty frayed straw hat. It had been 
stuck there for the purpose of covering, what- 
ever other office it served. ‘This person, with 
both arms akimbo, yelled at me; 

** Wha’ yer lookin’ fer?” 

“A strap—a leather strap.” 

In a second she exploded: ‘‘ Yah, yah, yah, 
yah, yah, yah, yah, yah, yah!” 

I gazed at the creature in silent astonish- 
ment, What cause of merriment was there in 
the search for a lost strap? But she was not 
at all depressed by my look, but burst forth 
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LOS’ LIS STRAP.” 


with another scream, at the same time bending 
forward and clapping her hands upon her knees. 

““Yu-yu-u-u! Yee-ee-ee! Yah, yah, yah! 
He’s los’ his strap! Yah, yah, yah!” 

At this point I could resist no longer, and 
began to langh most heartily. Up to this time 
the surrounding crowd had kept a quivering 
sort of silence in their polite hospitality, not 
knowing but that I might be offended. The 
moment, however, I began to laugh, there was 
a succession of reports such as one hears on a 
Fourth of July morning from a bunch of double- 
headed fire-crackers. At first one, and then 
another, went off, until it got to be an insane 
mania. Young and old, male and female, gave 
free vent to their exuberance of feeling. They 
screamed, roared, and yclled in every key of 
the chromatic scale. In their extravagance 
they clutched at cach other, shouldered the old 
wall, hung upon the fence, and rolled in the 
sand. 

Such an extraordinary sight and sound I 
never saw nor heard; and very soon I beat a 
safe retreat toward my hotel, followed at a re- 
spectful distance by the woman with the in- 
fantry jacket, who would erupt at intervals with 
her thundering laugh. And after that day, 
whenever I met her on the street, she would 
seream forth, ‘‘ Los’ his strap!” with a pro- 
longed chorus of “Yah, yahs!” 

T have already said that one of the objective 


points of our expedition was the St. Johns) 
If this trip had not formed a part of | 


River. 
our original intention we most surely would 
have adopted it subsequently, for every pil- 


grim who came within. our acquaintance would 
at once shoot off the question : 

“‘ Have you been up the St, Johns? No? 
Then you must not miss it. Splendid scenery. 
Alligators. Lots of fun.” 

So one day, when one of our folk who had 
been laid up with a bad cold was sufficiently 
recovered, ave got into the stage, where our 
places for a week had been engaged, and start- 
ed back toward Picolata. The prudent read- 
er will wonder that we should goa second time 
to that wretched place; but there was no al- 
ternative short of a voyage by sea to Jackson- 
ville. From this place started the steamer 
Starlight, upon which we supposed we had en- 
gaged state-rooms for the round trip up and to 
Enterprise, the head of the St. Johns River, 
and back. We expected to take the Starlight 
at Picolata, and if she had failed us, there 
were other steamers passing, which would have 
conveyed us somewhere, any where away from 
Picolata. I ought to have mentioned that our 
luggage followed us over to St. Augustine some 
two days after our arrival; so upon our return 
trip we took good care to start it off several 
hours in advance in a separate go-cart. We 
passed that affair half-way on the road over, 
and some of the passengers avowed that the 
driver was asleep, and the mule chewing pal- 
metto leaves by the road-side. We ourselves 
proceeded safely on to Picolata, and, after wait- 
ing four hours in the hot sun, found ourselves 
on board the steamer Starlight, and, to our cha- 
grin, learned that our message had not been re- 
ceived, and there were no rooms awaiting us. 
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This apparent misfortune proved our greatest 
happiness, for, lying over at Pilatka at the 
St. Johns Hotel, we obtained delicious food 
wherewith to assuage the pangs of hunger. 
Think not, good reader, this is an unnecessary 
exhibition of feeling over a small matter, for 
great had been our suffering, and great was our 
delight. Delicious wafiles, noble wild turkey 
nobly served, tender lamb, adolescent chicken, 
light, sweet bread, potatoes, green pease, and 
other delicacies that ravished the heart and 
made glad the digestive apparatus. 

The trip of the Starlight to Enterprise, back 
to Jacksonville, and the return to Pilatka, oc- 
cupied about three days, and this interval was 
pleasantly passed, for we saw, for the first time, 
the distinctive characteristics of physical nature 
in Florida. Heretofore we had passed through 
pine barrens and over plains covered with pal- 
metto, but these may be seen in Georgia aud 
the Carolinas; now, however, we were present- 
ed to a new, a strange aspect, which filled us 
with wonder and surprise. 

Unlike the mountains and the sea-shore of 
the North, the scenery of the tropics is greatest 
in its little things. And so in a row-boat we 
wandered along the shore, past forests whose 
sombre depths were veiled to us by vast screens 
of drooping moss, or, pushing our little craft 
over and through the wide-spread beds of 
water-lilies, we entered within the precincts 
of this solemn Hades. 

What weird, wondrous visions then greeted 
our thrilled senses, as, gliding silently on, the 
bright heavens were almost shut out from view, 
and there rose up beside and around us trunks 
of trees which looked as if they might have been 
human once, and, like the lost souls of Dante’s 
vision, condemned to this imprisonment ! 

‘We had put ourselves within a wood 
That was not marked by any path whatever: 
Not foliage green, but of a dusky color; 
Not branches smooth, but guarlcd and intertangled ; 
Not apple-trees were there, but thorns with poison; 
Such tangled thickets have not, nor so dense, 
Those savage wild beasts that in hatred hoid 
*Twixt Cecina and Corneto the tilled places.” 

Now stooping as we passed underneath some 
fallen monarch of the place, we brushed aside 
the thickly trailing vines, or passed into the em- 
braces of that parasite of death, the pendent 
moss; and then our keel would disturb the per- 
fect surface of the most marvelous of mirrors, 
reflecting countless forms of leaf and twig and 
moss and tree, with here and there bits of blue 
which told us that there was a heaven above. 
How intense is the silence of this place, brok- 
en only bythe splash of a single blue heron, who, 
wondering at this intrusion, gazes, and then, 
spreading his great wings, rises slowly and dis- 
appears, leaving a deeper silence than before! 
This is not the forest of Ohio, with its cheerful 
life and health, its varied growth of beech and 
birch and oak and buckeye and elm, and a 
hundred other varieties of tree and bush, with 


all their beauty, grace, and strength, and glow- | 


ing youth. All this seems to be in fullness and 


reality what the spectacle at the theatre sug- 
gests. It isnot life: it is the funereal pageant 
of nature. 

It was at Pilatka also we first saw that rare 
and most beautiful of birds, the swallow-tailed 
hawk, with his gray back and wings, his snow- 
white brenst aud exquisitely graceful flight. 
The natives will tell you he is the “snake- 
hawk,” because he makes war upon those 
creatures. They will also tell you that this 
bird, who rises from the shallow water with 
wedge-shaped bill and red neck thrust far out 
from his body, and whose flight is swift and 
straight, is the water-turkey; but the vulgar are 
apt to give names without reason. In a day or 
two, as we ascend the river, you will see this 
same bird, increased to enormous size, one of 
that vast flock of black objects which, far in 
the blue ether above, is circling round and 


| round; and then the ornithologist will tell you 


he is the ‘* cormorant.” 

The sky was filled with masses of gray clouds, 
which roofed in the wall of green through whose 
narrow avenues we were swiftly gliding. It 
was the morning after the night we had gone 
on board of the Starlight, and I stepped out of 
my state-room to gaze upon this most cntranc- 
ing of all the moods of nature, when the gray 
clouds seem to sweep the tree-tops, and there 
is that subdued harmony not to be found in 
the garish sunlight. As the little steamboat 
plowed along its narrow channels, the water, 
rushing in to fill the vacuum she made, would 
sway the countless lily-pads and bending ferns 
to and fro, sometimes baptizing them with its 
generous flood. The forest trees were the same 
all along the way. Cypress, maple, pine, and 
live-oak, while the palmetto would sometimes 
choke out the other growths and send forth for 
acres around its umbrella-shaped tops. The 
vines grew every where, and along the bank 
would trail in masses, sweeping the dark waters 
with their leafy fringe. Very often the dead, 
gaunt form of some towering pine wonld rise 
above its fellows; and here that noblest of 
birds, the ospray, would leave his nest, secure 
from harm, and then, sitting npon some out- 
stretched limb, would dash from his height into 
the waters and bear his prey aloft to his wait- 
ing offspring. 

Now and then the steamboat would shoot 
out into a more open space, and where there 
did not appear to be any outlet, where the bow 
of the boat seemed about to be crushed against 
the land; but it parted before us, and what ap- 
peared to have been the solid earth was but a 
floating island, which went dancing and torn in 
the wake behind us, its long roots thrown up 
to the troubled surface of the water. At every 
turn in the river—and it had an endless twist 
and turn—the tall forms of the blue and white 
heron would rise-from the shallow waters and 
fly before us. Thousands of ducks were feed- 
ing among the water-plants ; and not seldom 
it was a comical sight when, coming suddenly 
upon them, they would attempt to rise, but, too 


/ 
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fat to achieve speedy flight, would tremble and 
flutter and finally scamper away into the tall 
weeds. Later in the day the sun came out, 
and then the torpid bodies of huge alligators 
would be seen lying on the banks. 

“That ar’s a ‘gator slide,” said a tall, sun- 
burnt native to me, at the same time pointing 
to a smooth spot on the river's bank. So I 
watched for such places, and soon saw all I 
desired in the way of ‘‘’gators.” 

On the bow of the boat, and in fact all over 
the boat, wicked people had stationed them- 
selyes with all sorts of fire-arms, firing at every 
helpless creature they could see. One of these 
more especially bore the marks of imbecility in 
face and form. He sat in the extreme bow of 
the boat, and blazed away at every tbing at one 
time, very nearly shooting some ladies who 
were stationed near the pilot-house. On an- 
other occasion a magnificent female ospray roso 
from the water near us, and with strong pinions 
bore a struggling fish to its nest, upon which it 
settled. Our noble Nimrod at once leveled his 
gun at her. 

“Stop!” cried an alarmed and indignant 
gentleman. ‘Surely, you’re not going to shoot 
the mother feeding its young?” 

“Well, I guess I'll scare her, any way,” was 
the brute’s answer, as he sent a bullet, fortu- 
nately not wounding the bird. Shortly after, 
this same wretch was about to fire at a heron 
which had evidently been winged by some oth- 
er coward; for it could only run away, and in 
the direction of some cattle feeding in the marsh 
near by. Again this fellow drew bead. 

‘“Take care!” cried one cf his companions ; 
‘*you will kill the cattle.” 

“They are not mine,” was the answer; and 
this time his bullet hit the mark, and the poor 
bird was left fluttering and struggling in death. 
And so, all the way np and down the river, these 
men sat there and fired at the beautiful birds, 
which by thousands inhabit the river-bank and 
the swamps; now and then getting a shot at 
an alligator; but in no single instance did they 
hope to fulfill that first requirement of a sports- 
man—never to shoot at game which you can 
not bring away. The cowardly fellows shot 
all day long, without the least prospect of get- 
ting a feather. If the officers of the boat can 
not stop this mean business, the game laws of 
the State ought to be put in force to the con- 
dign punishment of the offenders, 

To me the most charming feature of this 
trip to Enterprise is the presence of these large 
birds, which I saw for the first time, Nothing 
could be more beautiful than these flocks of 
white swan, curlew, cygnets, and heron, con- 
stantly rising before us. Powder and ball will 
soon drive them away, however. 

The boat makes several stoppages by the 
way, usually where some venturesome settler 
has a place where the sand rises a few feet, has 
built a hut, and grafted some of the wild orange- 
trees, which grow in profusion. If the settler 
be an enterprising man from the North, he will 
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plant a patch of pea-nuts or vegetables; or he 
may go further, and put in a few acres of the 
long-staple cotton; but, except in the products 
of oranges and pea-nuts, he will obtain very lit- 
tle for his pains. So far as my observation 
goes, there is very little soil in this region fit 
for agricnIture. Unlike other States of the 
South, which have received from the great rivers 
of the North rich alluvial deposits, this is made 
up chiefly of sand not prolific of vegetable life. 

At one time, where there was no evidence 
that man had ever placed his foot, the boat ran 
alongside a bank and left a plow-share and a 
keg of nails—two very significant signs of civil- 
ization. At another place we found the oddest 
sort of an apology for a steamboat, which lay at 
the bank awaiting our coming, so that it might 
continue its voyage up some of the smaller 
tributary streams. The owner of this craft, it 
appears, had put up in some portion of this be- 
nighted region a steam saw-mill; but finding 
none who wished for lumber, he changed his 
business and set up his engine in a small flat- 
boat. A belt, pieced of leather and canvas, 
ran from the engine to a drum attached to the 
paddle-wheel, which was about eighteen inches 
wide, and at the stern. The efforts of this en- 
gine, which was laboring under a severe attack 
of influenza, to turn the wheel were laborious 
in the extreme, There was not much room to 
speak of in this little box; and so, to make a 
place for two ladies and a gentleman who were 
transferred from our boat, the dog-kennel and 
chicken-coop were placed over the wheel, much 
to the horror of the animals, who howled and 
cackled in unison with the wheeze of the an- 
cient saw-mill engine. 

As you approach Enterprise the river widens 
out into a large lake, which is bordered by 
swamps filled with the ngly palmetto. Enter- 
prise reccives its name from the fact of an utter 
lack of that quality, which, in places of public 
resort, brings comfort to the traveler. There 
is one large hotel, which is open to the same 
objections noted of hotels at St. Augustine. 
Enterprise is otherwise celebrated for a very 
large sulphur spring, out of which the milky- 
looking water pours in a six-inch stream, and 
as being one of the means by which whoever 
wishes can cross the country to Smyrna, on 
Indian River. At Enterprise I met an inter- 
esting character in the person of an old negro, 
who was the owner of sixty acres of sand and 
palmetto near the sea-coast. Asking this man 
a leading question as to his health, he volun- 
teered a good deal of valuable information. He 
said : 

‘De fac’ is, I wus in de Souf durin’ de con- 
tineration of de wa’. BntI thort dat I would 
seek my fortins in a new country, and so cum 
down here wid’some odder cul’d people, an’ bot 
sixty acres lan’ fur two dollars an’ a half, which 
I paid at de office. Dat Freedman’s Buyo played 
de debil wid a lot of our people dat a rascal of 
an agent brot down dar ter Indjun Ribber an‘ 
lef ter starve. It wus a heap better ter lef um 
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be whar dey wus. I could git along, cos I’se 
eddicated by Colonel Orr, an’ could git along 
any whar; but de plantation niggers don’t know 
nufiin,” 

‘*Have you ever voted ?” 

“Oh yaas, I’ve voted twice; once for de 
President, and todder time fur Colonel Hamil- 
ton, member fur dis deestrict.” 

‘“‘Hamilton! Why, he lives at Pilatka, and 
was arebel. Tow is that ?” 

“Yaas, he wus a rebel, but dare cum down 
hyar a free nigger, a carpet-baggcr, from Ohio, 
or sum odder place Norf, an’ put himself up. 
But wha’ did he know ‘bout de interests of de 
people of dis deestrict? Nuffin. Ef he’d bin 
a freedman belongin’ ter der Souf I might a 
voted fur him; but’—and here the old man 
spoke with great energy—‘“‘ we've had nuff of 
dem carpet-baggers. Dey are lookin’ out fur 
demself, Dey don’t care fur de cul’d people. 
Colonel Hamilton has bin in Congress afore, 
an’ knows what we wants. Dat's why I voted 
fur him.” 

It seemed to me that the old man had the 
true philosophy of the matter. 

Our journey down the river was not marked 


with any new subject of interest. We reached 
Jacksonville in due time, took the more than 
excellent sleeping-car to Savannah, and so on 
north to Washington in safety, notwithstand- 
ing the danger from the shocking condition of 
the railroads, 

I can not depart from Florida, however, with- 
out a word with regard to that for which she is 
most famous, her wealth of flowers and foliage. 
Perhaps if we had remained until April we 
should have been treated to a more brilliant 
spectacle in the way of flowers; but, in all the 
redundance of the growths peculiar to her soil 
or swamps, we saw nothing comparable for one 
moment to the magnificent, glorious transforma- 
tion of the spring in our Middle and Northern 
States, There is but one season in Florida. 
We have four, with their infinite moods and 
changes of majesty and beauty. And of all 
these, most wonderful is the spring, with its 
tender green, its leaves, its buds and blossoms, 
its songs of many birds, its skies of clouds and 
sunshine; and, more than all, that sense, which 
| never came to us in the land of the Everglades, 
_of elasticity, gladness, hope, that aspiration of 
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HOW SHARP SNAFFLES GOT HIS CAPITAL AND WIFE. 
By WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


If 

HE day’s work was done, and a good day’s 

work it was. We had bagged a couple 
of fine bucks and a fat doe; and now we lay 
camped at the foot of the ‘‘ Balsam Range” of 
mountains in North Carolina, preparing for our 
supper. We were aright merry group of seven; 
four professional hunters, and three amateurs 
—myself among the latter. There was Jim 
Fisher, Aleck Wood, Sam or Sharp Snafiles, 
alias “ Yaou,” and Nathan Langford, alas the 
“Pious.” 

These were oar professional hunters. Our 
amateurs may well continue nameless, as their 
achievements do not call for any present record. 
Enough that we had gotten up the ‘‘camp 
hunt,” and provided all the creature comforts 
except the fresh meat. For this we were to 
look to the mountain ranges and the skill of 
our hunters. 

These were all famous fellows with the rifle 
—moving at a trot along the hill-sides, and 
with noses quite as keen of scent as those of 
their hounds in rousing deer and bear from their 
deep recesses among the mountain laurels. 

A week had passed with us among these 
mountain ranges, some sixty miles beyond 
what the conceited world calls “ civilization.” 

Saturday night had come; and, this Satur- 
day night closing a week of exciting labors, 
we were to carouse. 

We were prepared for it. 
tent pitched at the foot of the mountains, with 
a beautiful cascade leaping headlong toward 


There stood our | 


us, and subsiding into a mountain runnel, and 
finally into a little lakelet, the waters of which, 
edged with perpetual foam, were as clear as 
crystal, - 

Our baggage wagon, which had been sént 
round to meet us by trail routes through the 
gorges, stood near the tent, whick was of stout 
army canvas. 

That baggage wagon held a variety of lux- 
uries. There was a barrel of the best bolted 
wheat flour. There were a dozen choice hams, 
a sack of coffee, a keg of sugar, a few thousand 
of cigars, and last, not least, a corpulent barrel 
of Western usquebaugh,* vulgarly, “ whisky ;” 
to say nothing of a pair of demijohns of equal 
dimensions, one containing peach brandy of 
mountain manufacture, the other the luscious 
honey from the mountain hives, 

Well, we had reached Saturday night. We 
had hunted day by day from the preceding 
Monday with considerable success—bagging 
some game daily, and camping nightly at the 
foot of the mountains, ‘The season was a fine 
one. It was early winter, October, and the 
long ascent to the top of the mountains was 
through vast fields of green, the bushes still 
hanging heavy with their huckleberries. 

From the summits we had looked over into 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, North and South 


* “Uisquebaugh,” or the ‘water of life,” is Irish, 
From the word we have dropped the last syllable. 
Hence we have “ uisque,” or, as itis commonly written, 
“whisky’—a very able-bodied man-gervant, but terri- 


ble as a mistress or housekeeper. 
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Carolina. In brief, to use the language of | 
Natty Bumpo, we beheld “ Creation.” We had 
crossed the ‘‘ Blue Ridge ;” and the descending 
water-courses, no longer seeking the Atlantic, 


\ 


i 


were now gushing headlong down the western | |MR 


slopes, and hurrying to lose themselves in the 
Gulf Stream and the Mississippi. 

From the eyes of fountains within a few feet 
of each other we had blended our eau de vie 
with limpid waters which were about to part) 
company forever—the one leaping to the rising, . 
the other to the setting of the sun. 

And buoyant, full of fun, with hearts of 
ease, limbs of health and strength, plenty of 
yenison, and a wagon full of good things, we 
welcomed the coming of Saturday night as a 
season not simply of rest, but of a royal ca- 
rouse. We were decreed to make a night 
of it. 

But first let us see after our venison. 

The decr, once slain, is, as soon after as 
possible, clapped upon the fire. All the pro- 
fessional hunters are good butchers and ad- 
mirable cooks—of bear and dear meat at least. 
T doubt if they could spread a table to satisfy 
Delmonico; but even Delmonico might take 
some lessons from them in the preparation for 
the table of the peculiar game which they pur- 
sue, and the meats on which they feed. We, 
at least, rejoice at the supper prospect before 
us. Great collops hiss in the frying-pan, and 
finely cut steaks redden beautifully upon the 
flaming coals. Other portions of the meat are 
subdued to the stew, and make a very delight- 
ful dish. The head of the deer, including the 
brains, is put upon a flat rock in place of grid- 
iron, and thus baked before the fire—being 
carefully watched and turned until every por- 
tion has duly imbibed the necessary heat, and 
assumed the essential hue which it should take 
to satisfy the eye of appetite. This portion of 
the deer is greatly esteemed by the hunters 
themselves; and the epicure of genuine stom- 
ach for the hawé gout takes to it as an eagle to 
a fat mutton, and a hawk to a young turkcy. 

The rest of the deer—such portions of it as 
are not presently consumed or necded for im- 
mediate use—is cured for future sale or con- 
sumption; being smoked upon a scaffolding 
raised about four feet above the ground, under 
which, for ten or twelve hours, « moderate fire 
will be kept up. 

Meanwhile the hounds are sniffing and snuf- 
fing around, or crouched in gronps, with noses 
pointed at the roast and broil and bake; 
while their great liquid eyes dilate momently 
while watching for the huge gobbets which they 
expect to be thrown to them from time to time 
from the hands of the hunters. 

Supper over, and it is Saturday night. It is 
the night dedicated among the professional 
hunters to what is called ‘* The Lying Camp !” 

“The Lying Camp!” qnoth Colunibns Mills, 
one of our party, a wealthy mountaineer, of 
large estates, of whom I have been for some 
time the guest. 


‘Crum BIG LIE.” 


«What do you mean by the ‘Lying Camp,’ 
Columbus ?” 

The explanation soon followed. 

Saturday night is devoted by the mountain- 
eers engaged in a camp hunt, which sometimes 
contemplates a course of several weeks, to 
storics of their adventures—‘‘long yarns’— 
chiefly relating to the objects of their chase, 
and the wild experiences of their professional 
life. ‘Che hunter who actually inclines to ex- 
aggeration is, at such a period, privileged to 
deal in all the extravagances of invention; 
nay, he is required to do so! ‘To be literal, or 
confine himself to the bald and naked truth, is 
not only discreditable, but a jinable offense! 
He is, in such a case, made to swallow a long, 
strong, and difficult potation! He can not be 
too extravagant in his incidents; but he is also 
reqnired to exhibit a certain degree of art, in 
their use; and he thns frequently rises into a 
certain realm of fiction, the ingenuities of which 
are made to compensate for the exaggerations, 
as they do in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” and other 
Oriental romances. 

This will suffice for explanation. 

Nearly all our professional hunters assembled 
on the present oceasion were tolerable racon- 
teurs. They complimented Jim Fisher, by 
throwing the raw deer-skin over his shoulders ; 
tying the antlers of the buck with a red hand- 
kerchief over his forehead; seating him on the 
biggest boulder which lay at hand ; and, sprink- 
ling him with a stoup of whisky, they chris- 
tencd him *‘’The Big Lie,” for the occasion. 
And in this character he complacently pre- 
sided during the rest of the evening, till the 
company prepared for sleep, which was not till 
midnight. He was king of the feast. 

Tt was the duty of the ‘* Big Lie” to regulate 
proceedings, keep order, appoint the raconteurs 
severally, and admonish them when he fonnd 
them foregoing their privileges, and narrating 
bald, naked, and uninteresting truth. They 
must deal in fiction. 

Jim Fisher was seventy years old, and a 
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veteran hunter, the most famous in all the coun- idea of his manner, which was admirably ap- 


try. 
to assert it, which he did in a single word: 
eaviaouns 
i. 


““'Yaow’ was the nom de nique of one of the 


He looked authority, and promptly began propriate to the subject matter. 


Indeed, the 
fellow was a born actor. 


if. 
“You sec, Jedge,” addressing me especially 


hunters, whose proper name was Sam Snafiles,| as the distinguished stranger, ‘‘I’m a telling 
but who, from his special smartness, had ob-| this hyar history of mine jest to please you, 


tained the farther sobriquet of ‘‘ Sharp Snafiles.” 
Columbus Mills whispered me that he was 
called ‘‘Yaou” from his frequent use of that 


word, which, in the Choctaw dialect, simply | 


means ‘‘ Yes.” 
erably among the Choctaws, and picked up a 
variety of their words, which he was fond of 
using in preference to the vulgar English; and 
his common use of ‘‘ Yaou,” for the affirmative, 
had prompted the substitution of it for his own 
name. He answered to the name. 

“ Ay—yee, Yaou,” was the response of Sam. 
““T was afeard, ‘Big Lie,’ that you'd be hitch- 
ing me up the very first in your team.” 

“And what was you afeard of? You knows 
as well how to take up a crooked trail as the 
very best man among us; so you go ahead and 
spin your thread a’ter the best fashion.” 

‘What shill it be?” asked Snaffles, as he 
mixed a calabash full of peach and honey, pre- 
paring evidently for a long yarn. 

‘Give ’s the history of how you got your 
capital, Yaou!” was the cry from two or more. 

‘““Q Lawd! I’ve tell’d that so often, fel- 
lows, that I’m afeard you'll sleep on it; and 
then agin, I’ve tell’d it so often I’ve clean for- 
got how it goes. Somehow it changes a leetle 
every time I tells it.” 

‘Never you mind! The Jedge never haird 
it, I reckon, for one; and I’m not sure that 
Columbus Mills ever did.” 

So the ‘‘ Big Lie.” 

The ‘‘Jedge” was the nom de guerre which 
the hunters had conferred upon me; looking, 
no doubt, to my venerable aspect—for I had 
traveled considerably beyond my teens—and 
the general dignity of my bearing. 

“Yaou,” like other bashful beauties in ora~ 
tory and singing, was disposed to hem and 


haw, and affect modesty and indifference, when 


he was brought up suddenly by the stern com- 
mand of the ‘‘ Big Lie,” who cried out: 
“Don’t make yourself an etarnal fool, Sam 
Snafiles, by twisting your mouth out of shape, 
making all sorts of redickilous ixcuses. Open 
upon the trail at onst and give tongue, or, dern 
your digestion, but I'll fine you to hafe a gallon 
at a single swallow!” 
Nearly equivalent to what Hamlet says to 


the conceited player: 
“Teave off your damnable faces and begin.” 


Thus adjured with a threat, Sam Snaffles 
swallowed his peach and honey at a gulp, 
hemmed thrice lustily, put himself into an atti- 
tude, and began as follows. I sliall adopt his 
language as closely as possible; but it is not 
possible, in any degree, to convey any adequate 


Snaffles had rambled consid- | 


was I? Ah! 


and Til try to please you ef I kin. These fel- 
lows hyar have hearn it so often that they 
knows all about it jest as well as I do my own 
self, and they knows the truth of it all, and 
would swear to it afore any hunters’ court in 
all the county, ef so be the affidavy was to be 
tooken in camp and on a Saturday night. 

“*'You see then, Jedge, it’s about a dozen or 
fourteen years ago, when I was a young fellow 
without much beard on my chin, though I was 
full grown as I am now—strong as a horse, ef 
not quite so big as a buffalo. I was then jest 
a-beginning my ’prenticeship to the hunting 
business, and looking to sich persons as the 
‘Big Lie’ thar to show me how to take the 
track of b’ar, buck, and painther. 

“But I confess I weren't a-doing much. I 
hed a great deal to ’arn, and I reckon I miss’d 
many more bucks than I ever hit—that is, jest 
up to that time—” 

‘‘Look you, Yaou,” said ‘‘Big Lie,” inter- 
rupting him, ‘‘you’re gitting too close upon the 
etarnal stupid truth! All you’ve been a-saying 
is jest nothing but the naked truth as I knows 
it. Jest crook your trail!” ¥ 

‘¢ And how’s a man to lie decently onless you 
lets him hey a bit of truth to go upon? The 
truth’s nothing but a peg in the wall that I 
hangs the lie upon. A’ter a while I promise 
that you sha’n’t see the peg.” 

“Worm along, Yaou!” 

‘Well, Jedge, I warn’t a-doing much among 
the bucks yit—jest for the reason that I was 
quite too eager in the scent a’ter a sartin doe/ 
Now, Jedge, you never seed my wife—my 
Merry Ann, as I calls her; and ef you was to 
see her now—though she’s prime grit yit—you 
would never believe that, of all the womankind 
in all these mountains, she was the very yaller 
flower of the forest; with the reddest rose 
cheeks you ever did see, and sich a mouth, 
and sich bright curly hair, and so tall, and so 
slender, and so all over beautiful! O Lawd! 
when I thinks of it and them times, I don’t see 
how ‘twas possible to think of buck - hunting 
when thar was sich a doc, with sich cyes 
shining me on! 

“Well, Jedge, Merry Ann was the only 
da’ter of Jeff Hopson and Keziah Hopson, his 
wife, who was the da’ter of Squire Claypole, 
whose wife was Margery Clough, that lived 
down upon Pacolet River—” 

“Look you, Yaou, ain’t you gitting into them 
derned facts agin, eh?” 

“T reckon I em, ‘Big Lie!’ Sceuse me: Til 
kiver the pegs direct-lie, one a’ter other. Whar 
Oh! Well, Jedge, poor hunter 
and poor man—jest, you see, a squatter on the 
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side of a leetle bit of a mountain close on to 
Columbus Mills, at Mount ‘Tryon, I was all the 
time on a hot trail a’ter Merry Ann Hopson. 
J went thar to sec her a’most’every night; and 
sometimes I carried a buck for the old people, 
and sometimes a doe-skin for the gal, and I do 
think, bad hunter as I then was, I pretty much 
kept the fambly in deer meat through the whole 
winter.” 

“Good for you, Yaou! Yon're a-coming to 
it! That’s the only fair trail of a lie that you’ve 
struck yit !” 

So the ‘“ Big Lie,” from the chair. 

‘**Glad to hyar you say so,” was the answer. 
“Pll git on in time! Well, Jedge, thongh 
Jeff Hopson was glad enough to git my meat 
always, he didn’t affection me, as I did his 
da’ter. He was a sharp, close, money -loving 
old fellow, who was always considerate of the 
main chaince; and the old lady, his wife, who 
hairdly dare say her soul was her own, she jest 
looked both ways, as I may say, for Sunday, 
never giving a fair look to me or my chainces, 
when his eyes were sot on her. But ’twa’n't 
so with my Merry Ann. She hed the cyes for 
me from the beginning, and soon she hed the 
feelings; and, you see, Jedge, we sometimes 
did git a chaince, when old Jeff was gone from 
home, to come to a sort of onderstanding about 
our feelings; and the long and the short of it 
was that Merry Ann confessed to me that she’d 
like nothing better than to be my wife. She 
liked no other man but me. Now, Jedge, a’ter 
that, what was a young fellow to do? That, I 
say, was the proper kind of incouragement. So 
I said, ‘TN ax your daddy.’ Then she got 
seary, and said, ‘Oh, don’t; for somehow, Sam, 
I’m a-thinking daddy don’t like you enough 
yet. Jest hold on a bit, and come often, and 
bring him venison, and try to make him laugh, 
which you kin do, you know, and a’ter a time 
you kin try him.’ And so I did—or rether I 
didn’t. I put off the axing. I come constant. 
I brought venison all the time, and b’ar meat 
a plenty, a’most three days in every week.” 

“‘That’s it, Yaou. You're on trail, That's 
as derned a lie as you’ve tell'd yit; for all your 
hunting, in them days, didn’t git more meat 
than you conld eat your one self.” 

“Thank you, ‘Big Lie.’ I hopes I’ll come 
up in time to the right measure of the camp. 

“Well, Jedge, this went on for a long time, 
a’most the whole winter, and spring, and sum- 
mer, till the winter begun to come in agin. 
I carried ‘em the venison, and Merry Ann meets 
me in the woods, and we hes sich a pleasant 
time when we meets on them little odd chainces 
that I gits hot as thunder to bring the busi- 
ness to a sweet honey finish. 

“But Merry Ann keeps on scary, and she 
pats me off; ontil, one day, one a’ternoon, 
about sundown, she meets me in the woods, 
and she’s all in a flusteration. And she ups 
and tells me how old John Grimstead, the old 


her, and bekaise he’s got a good fairm, and 
mules and horses, how her daddy's giving him 
the open mouth incouragement. - 

‘““Then I says to Merry Ann: 

““*You sees, I kain’t put off no longer. I 
must out with it, and ax your daddy at onst.’ 
And then her seary fit come on again, and she 
begs me not to—not jist yit. But I swears by 
all the Hokies that I won't put off another day ; 
and so, as I haird the old man was in the house 
that very hour, I left Merry Ann in the woods, 
all in a trimbling, and J jist went ahead, de- 
tarmined to have the fignre made straight, 
whether odd or even, 

““And Merry Ann, poor gal, she wrings her 
hainds, and cries a smart hit, and she wouldn't 
go to the house, but said she'd wait for me ont 
thar. SoI gin hera kiss into her very mouth— 
and did it over more than onst—and © left her, 
and pushed headlong for the house. 

“Twas jubous; Iwas mighty onccrtain, and 
a leetle bit scary myself; for, you see, old Jeff 
was a fellow of tough grit, and with big grind- 
ers; but I was so oneasy, and so tired out wait~ 
ing, and so desperate, and so fearsome that old 
bachelor Grimstead would get the start on me, 
that nothing could stop me now,and I jist bolted 
into the house, as free and easy and bold as ef 
I was the very best customer that the old man 
wanted to see.” 

Here Yaou paused to renew his draught of 
peach and honey. 


IV. 


“Well, Jedge, as I tell you, I put a bold 
face on the business, though my hairt was git- 
ting up into my throat, and I was almost a-gasp- 
ing for my breath, when I was fairly in the big 
room, and standing up before the old Squaire. 
He was a-setting in his big squar hide-bottom’d 
arm-chair, looking like a jedge upon the bench, 
jist about to send a poor fellow to the gallows. 
As he seed me come in, looking queer enough, 
I reckon, his mouth put on a sort of grin, which 
showed all his grinders, and he looked for all 
the world as ef he guessed the business I come 
about. But he said, good-natured enough : 

‘*¢ Well, Sam Snafiles, how goes it? 

“Says I: 

““* Pretty squar, considerin’, The winter's 
coming on fast, and I reckon the mountains 
will be full of meat before long.’ 

“Then says he, with another ugly grin, 
‘Ef ’twas your smoke-house that had it all, 
Sam Snafiles, ’stead of the mountains, ’twould 
be better for you, I reckon.’ 

““<T ’grees with you,’ says I. ‘But I rether 
reckon Ill git my full shar’ of it afore the 
spring of the leaf agin.’ 

““ «Well, Sam,’ says he, ‘I hopes, for your 
sake, ‘twill be a big shar’. I’m afeard you're 
not the pusson to go for a big shar’, Sam Snaf- 
fles. Seems to me youre too easy satisfied with 
a small shar’; sich as the fence-squarrel carries 


bachelor (a fellow about forty years old, and | onder his two airms, calkilating only on a small 


the dear gal not yet twenty), how he’s a’ter 


; Sat 
| corn-crib in the chestnut-tree.’ 
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*“*Don't you be 
afeard, Squaire. I'll 
come out right. My 
cabin sha’n’t want 
for nothing that a 
strong man with a 
stout hairt kin git, 
with good working— 
enough and more for 
himself, and perhaps 
another pusson.’ 

“What other pus- 
son?’ says he, with 
another of his great 
grins, and showing 
of his grinders. 

“<Well,’ says I, 
‘Squaire Hopson, 
that’s jest what I 
come to talk to you 
about this blessed 
Friday night.’ 

“You see 


*twas 


Friday! 

“* Well,’ says he, 
“go ahead, Sam Snaf- 
fles, and empty your 
brain-basket as soon 
as you kin, and I'll 
light my pipe while 
I’m a-hearing you.’ 

“So he lighted his 
pipe, and laid himself back in his ehair, shet 
his eyes, and begin to puff like blazes, 

“By this time my blood was beginning to 
bile in all my veins, for I seed that he was jest 
in the humor to tread on all my toes, and then 
ax a'ter my feelings. I said to myself: 

***Tt’s jest as well to git the worst at onst, 
and then thar’ll be an eend of the oneasiness.’ 
So I up and told him, in pretty soft, smooth 
sort of speechifying, as how I was mighty fond 
of Merry Ann, and she, I was a-thinking, of 
me; and that I jest come to ax ef I might hev 
Merry Ann for my wife. 

“Then he opened his eyes wide, as ef he 
never ixpected to hear sich a proposal from 
me. 
“¢What!’ says he, ‘You?’ 

‘«< Jest so, Squaire,’says I, ‘Ef it pleases 
you to believe me, and to consider it reasonable, 
the axing.’ 

“He sot quiet for a minit or more, then he 
gits up, knocks all the fire out of his pipe on 
the ehimney, fills it, and lights it agin, and 
then comes straight up to me, whar I was a-set- 
ting on the chair in front of him, and with- 
out a word he takes the eollar of my eoat be- 
twixt the thumb and forefinger of his left hand, 
and he says: 


“*¢Git up, Sam Snaffles. Git up, ef you 


please.’ 
“Well, I gits up, and he says: 
“¢Wyar! Come! Hyar!’ 


‘¢ And with that he leads me right aeross the 
room to a big looking-glass that hung agin the 


““* UT YOU DON’T OBZARVE,’ SAYS ILE.” 


partition wall, and thar he stops before the 
glass, facing it and holding me by the eollar all 
the time. 

“Now that looking-glass, Jedge, was about 
the biggest Ieverdid see! It was a’most three 
feet high, and a’most two feet wide, and it had 
a bright, broad frame, shiny like gold, with a 
heap of leetle figgers worked all round it. I 
reckon thar’s no sich glass now in all the mount- 
ain country. I ‘member when first that glass 
eome home. It was a great thing, and the old 
Squaire was mighty proud of it. He bought it 
at the sale of some rich man’s furniter, down at 
Greenville, and he was jest as fond of looking 
into it as a young gal, and whenever he lighted 
his pipe, he’d walk up and down the room, see- 
ing himself in the glass. 

‘* Well, thar he hed me up, both on us stand- 
ing in front of this glass, whar we could a’most 
see the whole of our full figgers, from head to 
foot. 

. “And when we hed stood thar for a minit 
or so, he says, quite solemn like: 

‘*“Took in the glass, Sam Snaffles.’ 

“So I looked. 

“Well, says I. ‘I sees you, Squaire Hop- 
son, and myself, Sam Snaffles.’ 

*** Look good,’ says he, ‘ obzarve well.’ 

““* Well,’ says I, ‘I’m a-looking with all my 
eyes. I only sees what I tells you.’ 

“¢¢ But you don’t olzarve,’ says he. ‘ Look- 
ing and seeing’s one thing,’ says he, ‘but ob- 
zarving’s another. Now obzarve,’ 

“By this time, Jedge, I was getting sort 
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o’ riled, for I could see that somehow he was | wanting. 
So | horse.’ 


jest a-trying to make me feel redickilous. 
I says: 

“<¢Took you, Squaire Hopson, ef you thinks 
I never secd myself in a glass afore this, you're 
mighty mistaken. I’ve got my own glass at 
home, and though it’s but a lectle sort of a 
small, mean consarn, it shows me as much of 
my own face and figger as I cares to see at any 
time. I never cares to look in it ’cept when 
I'm brushing, and combing, and clipping off the 
straggling beard when it’s too long for my eat- 
ing.’ 

“ ¢Very well,’ says he; ‘nowobzarve! You 
sees your own figger, and your face, and you 
air obzarving as well as you knowhow. Now, 
Mr. Sam Snaffles—now that you’ve hed a fair 
look at yourself—jest now answer me, from 
your honest conscience, a’ter all you’ve seed, ef 
you honestly thinks you're the sort of pusson to 
hey my da’ter !’ 

“ And with that he gin me a twist, and when 
J wheeled round he hed wheeled round too, and 
thar we stood, full facing one another. 

“Tawd! how Iwas riled! But I answered, 
quick : 

*¢ And why not, Pd like to know, Squaire 
Hopson? I ain’t the handsomest man in the 
world, but I’m not the ugliest; and folks don’t 
generally consider me at all among the uglies. 
I'm as tall a man as you, and as stout and 
strong, and as good a mano’ my inches as ever 
stepped in shoe-leather. And it’s enough to tell 
you, Squaire, whatever you may think, that Mer- 
ry Ann believes in me, and she’s a way of think- 
ing that I'm jest about the very pusson that 
ought to hev her.’ 

“*Merry Ann’s thinking,’ says he, ‘don’t 
run all fours with her fayther’s thinking. I 
axed you, Sam Snafiles, to obzarve yourself in 
the glass. I telled you that seeing warn’t ed- 
zactly obzarving. You seed only the inches; 
you seed that you hed eyes and mouth and nose 
and the airms and legs of the man. But cyes 
and mouth and legs and airms don’t make a 
man!’ 

“¢ Qh, they don’t!’ says 1. 

“**No, indeed,’ says he. ‘I seed that you 
hed all them; but then I seed thar was one 
thing that yon hedn’t got.’ 

““¢Jimini!’ says I, mighty conflustered. 
‘What thing’s a-wanting to me to make me 
a man ?” 

“ ¢ Cupital says he, and he lifted himself up 
and looked mighty grand. 

«Capital! says I; ‘and what's that ?’ 

“¢eThar air many kinds of capital,’ says he. 
‘“Money’s capital, for it kin buy every thing. 
House and lands is capital; cattle and horscs 
and sheep—when thar’s enough on ’em—is cap- 
ital. And as I obzarved you in the glass, Sam 
Snaffles, I seed that capital was the very thing 
that you wanted to make » man of you! Now 
I don’t mean that any da’ter of minc shall 
marry a pusson that’s not a parfect man. I 
obzarved you long ago, and seed whar you was 


I axcd about you. I axed your 

“ ¢ Axed my horse!’ says I, pretty nigh dum- 
foundered, 

“¢Ves; Taxed your horse, and hesaid tome: 
“Took at me! I hain’t got an ounce of spar’ 
flesh on my bones. You kin count all my ribs. 
You kin lay the whole length of your airm be- 
twixt any two on ’em, and it ll lie thar as snug 
as a black snake betwixt two poles of a log- 
house.” Says he, “‘Sam’s got no capital! He 
ain’t got, any time, five bushels of corm in his 
crib; and he’s such a monstrous feeder himself 
that he'll eat out four bushels, and think it 
mighty hard upon him to give me the other 
one.” Thar, now, was your horse’s testimony, 
Sam, agin you. Then I axed abont your cabin, 
and your way of living. I was curions, and 
went to sce you one day when I knowed you 
waur at home. You hed but one chair, which 
you gin me to set on, and you sot on the ecnd 
of a barrel for yourself. You gin mc a rasher 
of bacon what hedn’ta streak of fatinit. You 
hed a poor quarter of a poor doe hanging from 
the rafters—a poor beast that somebody hed 
disabled— 

‘¢*T shot it myself,’ says I. 

‘ce Well, it was a-dying when you shotit; and 
all the hunters say you was a poor shooter at 
any thing. You cooked our dinner yourself, 
and the hoe-cake was all dough, not hafe done, 
and the mcat was all done as tough as ef you 
had dried it for a month of Sundays in a Flur- 
riday sun! Your cabin had but one room, and 
that you slept in and ate in; and the floor was 
six inches deep in dirt! Then, when I looked 
into your garden, I found seven stalks of long 
collards only, every one seven foot high, with 
all the leaves stript off it, as cf you wanted ‘em 
for broth; till thar waur only three top leaves 
left on every stalk. You hedn’t a stalk of corn 
growing, and when I scratched at your turnip- 
bed I found nothing bigger than a chestnut. 
Then, Sam, I begun to ask about your fairm, 
and I found that you was nothing but a squatter 
on land of Columbus Mills, who let you have 
an old nigger polc-house, and an acre or two of 
land. Says Ito myself, says I, ‘‘ This poor fel- 
low’s got no capital; and he hasn’t the head to 
git capital;” and from that moment, Sam Snaf- 
fles, the more I obzarved you, the more sartin 
twas that you never could be a man, ef you 
waur to live a thousand years. You may think, 
in your vanity, that you air a man; but you 
ain’t, and never will be, onless you kin find a 
way to git capital; and I loves my gal child too 
much to let her marry any pusson whom I don’t 
altogether consider a man!’ 

‘¢ A’ter that long speechifying, Jedgc, you 
might ha’ ground me up in a mill, biled me 
down in a pot, and scattered me over a manure 
heap, and I wouldn’t ha’ becn able to say a 
word! 

“IT cotched up my hat, and was a-gwine, 
when he said to me, with his derned infernal 
big grin: 
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‘*«’'Take another look in the 


glass, Sam Snaffles, and ob- 
zarve well, and you'll see jest 
whar it is I thinks that you’re 
wanting.’ 

“Tdidn’t stop for any more. 
I jest bolted, like a hot shot 
out of a shovel, and didn’t 
know my own self, or what- 
ever steps I tuk, tell I got into 
the thick and met Merry Ann 
eoming towards me. 

“‘T inust liquor now!” 


v. 


“Well, Jedge, it was a hard 
meeting betwixt me and Merry 
Ann. The poor gal come to 
me in a sort of run, and hairdly 
drawing her breath, she eried 
ont: 

SOCOM, teeny 
he say?’ 

‘What could I say? How 
tell her? I jest wrapped her 
up in my airms, and I cries 
out, making some violent re- 
marks about the old Squaire. 

“Then she sereamed, and I 
hed to squeeze her up, more 
elose than ever, and kiss her, I 
reekon, more than a dozen 
times, jest to keep -her from 
gwine into historical fits. I 
telled her all, from beginning 
to eend. 

“*T telled her that thar waur 
some truth in what the old 
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man said: that I hedn’t been 
keerful to do the thing as I 
ought; that the house was mean and dirty; that 
the horse was mean and poor; that I hed been 
thinking too much about her own self to think 
about other things; but that I would do better, 
would see to things, put things right, git corn in 
the erib, git ‘eapital,’ ef I eould, and make a 
good, comfortable home for her. 

“«¢ Look at me,’ says I, ‘Merry Ann. 
I look like a man?’ 

“«* You're are all the man I wants,’ says she. 

“¢That’s enough,’ says I. ‘You shall see 
what I kin do, and what I will do! That’s 
ef you air true to me.’ 

‘¢¢ Pll be true to you, Sam,’ says she. 

“¢ And you won’t think of nobody else ?’ 

“¢ Never,’ says she. 

“¢Well, you'll see what I kin do, and what 
I will do. You'll see that I em a man; and 
ef thar’s eapital to be got in all the country, 
by working and hunting, and fighting, ef that’s 
needful, we shill hev it. Only you be true to 
me, Merry Ann.’ 

“* And she throwed herself upon my buzzom, 
and eried out: 

““¢Y be true to you, Sam, I loves nobody 
in all the world so mueh as I loves you.’ 
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‘¢¢ And you won't marry any other man, 
Merry Ann, no matter what your daddy says ?” 

‘¢* Never,’ she says. 

“¢ And you won’t listen to this old bachelor 
fellow, Grimstead, that’s got the ‘‘ eapital’’ al- 
ready, no matter how they spurs you?’ 

“¢ Never!’ she says. 

¢¢Sw'ar it!’ says I—‘sw’ar it, Merry Ann 
—that you will be my wife, and never marry 
Grimstead !’ 

“*T sw’ars it,’ she says, kissing me, bekaize 
we had no book. 

“Now, says I, ‘Merry Ann, that’s not 
enough. Cuss him for my sake, and to make 
it sartin. Cuss that fellow Grimstead.’ 

“* Oh, Sam, I kain’t cuss,’ says she; ‘ that’s 
wicked,’ 

**<Cuss him on my aeconnt,’ says I—‘ to my 
credit.’ 

“¢Oh,’ says she, ‘don’t ax me. 
that.’ 

“Says I, ‘Merry Ann, if you don’t cuss that 
fellow, some way, I do believe you'll go over 
to him a’ter all, Jest you cuss him, now. Any 
small euss will do, ef you're in airnest.’ 

**¢ Well,’ says she, ‘ef that’s vour idee, then 


I kain’t do 
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I says, “Drot his skin,* and drot my skin, too, 
ef ever I marries any body but Sam Snafiles.” * 

“<< That Il do, Merry Ann,’ says I. ‘And 
now I’m easy in my soul and conscience. And 
now, Merry Ann, I’m gwine off to try my best, 
and git the ‘‘capital.” Ef it’s the ‘capital’ 
that’s needful to make a man of me, I'll git it, 
by all the Holy Hokies, if I kin.’ 

«¢ And so, after a million of squeezcs and 
kisses, we parted; and she slipt along through 
the woods, the back way to the house, and I 
mounted my horse to go to my cabin. But, 
afore I mounted the beast, I gin him a dozen 
kicks in his ribs, jest for bearing his testimony 
agin me, and telling the old Squaire that I 
hedn’t ‘capital’ enough for a corn crib.” 


VI. 


““T was mightily let down, as you may think, 
by old Squaire Hopson; but I was mightily 
lifted up by Merry Ann. 

‘¢But when I got to my cabin, and seed how 
mean every thing was there, and thought 
how true it was, all that old Squaire Hopson 
had said, I felt overkim, and I said to myself, 
‘It’s all true! How kin I bring that beautiful 
yaller flower of the forest to live in sich a mean 
cabin, and with sich poor accommydations ? 
She that had every thing comforting and nice 
about her.’ 

‘¢Then I considered all about ‘ capital ;’ and 
it growed on me, ontil I begin to see that a 
man might hev good Icgs and arms and thighs, 
and a good face of his own, and yit not be a 
parfect and proper man a’ter all! I hed lived, 
you see, Jedge, to be twenty-three years of age, 
and was living no better than a three-old-year 
b’ar, in a sort of cave, sleeping on shuck and 
straw, and never looking after to-morrow. 

“T couldn’t sleep all that night for the think- 
ing, and obzarvations. ‘That impudent talking 
of old Hopson put me on a new track. I 
couldn't give up hunting. I knowed no other 
business, and I didn’t hafe know that. 

“JT thought to myself, ‘I must l’arn my busi- 
ness so as to work like a master.’ 

“But then, when I considered how hard it 
was, how slow I was to git the deers and the 
b’ar, and what a small chaince of money it 
brought me, I said to myself: 

“¢¢ Whar’s the ‘‘ capital’ to come from ?’ 

‘*Lawd save us: Jate up the meat pretty 
much as fast as I got it! ‘ 

“Well, Jedge, as I said, I had a most mis- 
erable night of consideration and obzarvation 
and concatenation accordingly. I felt all over 


* “Prot,” or “Drat,” has been called an American 
vulgarism, but it is genuine old English, as ancient as 
the days of Ben Jonson. Originally the oath was, “God 
rotit;” but Puritanism,which was unwilling to take the 
name of God in vain, was yet not prepared to abaudon 
the oath, so the pious preserved it in an abridged form, 
omitting the G from God, and using, “Od rot it.” It 
reached its final contraction, ‘‘ Drot,” before it came 
to America. ‘ Drot it,” “ Drat it,” “Drot your eyes,” 
or “Drot his skin,” are so many modes of using it 
among the uneducated classes. 


mean, ’cept now and then, when I thought of 
dear Merry Ann, and her felicities and cord- 
jalities and fidelities; and then, the cuss which 
she gin, onder the kiver of ‘Drot,’ to that dried 
up old bachelor Grimstead. But I got to sleep 
at last. And Ihedadream. And I thongbt 
I seed the prettiest woman critter in the world, 
next to Merry Ann, standing close by my bed- 
side; and, at first, I thought twas Merry Ann, 
and I was gwine to kiss her agin; but she 
drawed back and said: 

“¢Scuse me! I’m not Merry Ann; but 
I'm her friend and your friend; so don’t you be 
down in the mouth, but keep a good hairt, and 
you'll hev help, and git the ‘‘ capital” whar you 
don’t look for it now. It’s only needful that 
you be detarmined on good works and making 
a man of yourself.’ 

‘ A’ter that dream I slept like a top, woke 
at day-peep, took my rifle, called up my dog, 
mounted my horse, and put out for the laurel 
hollows. 

‘Well, I hunted all day, made scveral starts, 
but got nothing; my dog ran off, the rascally 
pup, and, I reckon, ef Squaire Hopson had met 
him he’d ha’ said ‘twas bekaise I starved him! 
Fact is, we hedn’t any on us much to eat that 
day, and the old mar’s ribs stood out bigger 
than ever, 

‘¢ All day I rode and followed the track and 
got nothing. 

“Well, jest about sunset I come to a hollow 
of the hills that I hed never seed before; and 
in the middle of it was a great pond of water, 
what you call a lake; and it showed like so 
much purple glass in the sunset, and twas jest as 
smooth as the big looking-glass of Squaire Hop- 
son’s, Tbar wa’n’t a breath of wind stirring. 

“‘T was mighty tired, so I eased down from 
the mar’, tied up the bridle and check, and let 
her pick about, and laid myself down onder a 
tree, jest about twenty yards from the lake, and 
thought to,rest myself ontil the moon riz, which 
I knowed would be about scven o’clock. 

“*T didn’t mean to fall asleep, but I did it; 
and I reckon I must ha’ slept a good hour, for 
when I woke the dark hed set in, and I could 
only see one or two bright stars hyar and thar, 
shooting out from the dark of the heavens. 
But, ef I seed nothing, I haird; and jest sich a 
sound and noise as I hed never haird before. 

“Thar was a rushing and a roaring and a 
screaming and a plashing, in the air and in the 
water, as made you think the univarsal world 
Was coming to an ecnd! c 

‘* All that set me up. Iwas waked up out of 
sleep and dream, and my eyes opened to every 
thing that eye could see; and sich anotber 
sight I never secd before! I tell you, Jedge, 
ef there was one wild-goose settling down in 
that lake, thar was one hundred thousand of 
‘em! I couldn’t see the eend of ’em. They 
come every minit, swarm a’ter swarm, in tens 
and twenties and fifties and hundreds; and sich 
a fuss as they did make! sich a gabbling, sich 
a splashing, sich a confusion, that I was fairly 
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conflusterated; and I jest lay whar I was, | floaters; and I pushed for home jist as fast as 


a-watching ’em. 

“You never seed beasts so happy! How 
they flapped their wings; how they gabbled to 
one another; how they swam hyar and thar, to 
the very middle of the lake and to the very edge 
of it, jest a fifty yards from whar I lay squat, 
never moving leg or arm! It was wonderful to 
see! J wondered how they conld find room, 
for I reckon thar waur forty thousand on ’em, 
all scuffling in that leetle lake together! 

“Well, as I watched ’em, I said to myself: 

‘** Now, if a fellow could only captivate all 
them wild-geese—fresh from Canniday, I reck- 
on—what would they bring iu the market 
at Spartanburg and Greenville? Walker, I 
knowed, would buy ’em up quick at fifty cents 
ahead. Forty thousand geese at fifty cents a 
head. ‘Thar was “ capital !”? 

**I could ha’ fired in among ’em with my 
rifle, never taking aim, and killed a dozen or 


more, at a single shot; but what was a poor | 


dozen geese, when thar waur forty thousand to 
captivate ? 

““What a haul ’twould be, ef a man could 
only get ’em all in one net! Kiver ’em all at 
a fling! 

“*The idee worked like so much fire in my 
brain, 

““ How kin it be done? 

“That was the question! 

“¢¢Kin it be done?’ I axed myself. 

“¢¢Tt kin,’ I said to myself; ‘and I’m the very 
man to do it!’ Then I begun to work away in 
the thinking. I thought over all the traps and 
nets and snares that I hed ever scen or haird 
of; and the leetle eends of the idee begun to 
come together in my head; and, watching all 
the time how the geese flopped and splashed 
and played and swum, I said to myself: 

“<Oh! most beantiful critters! ef I don’t 
make some “ capital” out of you, then I’m not 


dezarving sich a beautiful yaller flower of the | 


forest as my Merry Ann!’ 

‘Well, I watched a long time, ontil dark 
night, and the stars begun to peep down upon 
me over the high hill-tops. Then I got up and 
tuk to my horse and rode home. 

*¢ And thar, when I hed swallowed my bit of 
hoe-cake and bacon and a good strong cup of 
coffee, and got into bed, I couldn’t sleep for a 
long time, thinking how I was to git them 
geese, 

“But I kept nearing the right idee every 
minit, and when I was fast asleep it come to 
me in my dream, 

“<I seed the same beautifulest young woman 
agin that hed given me the incouragement be- 
fore to go ahead, and she helped me out with 
the idee, 

**So, in the morning, I went to work. I 
rode off to Spartanburg, and bought all the 
twine and cord and hafe the plow-lines in 
town; and I got a lot of great fishhooks, all 
to help make the tanglement parfect; and I 


my poor mar’ could streak it. 

“*T was at work day and night, for nigh on to 
a week, making my net; and when ’twas done 
I borrowed a mule and cart from Columbus 
Mills, thar ;—he’ll tell you all about it—he kin 
make his affidavy to the truth of it. 

‘Well, off I driv with my great net, and 
got to the lake about noonday. I knowed 
‘twould take me some hours to make my fixings 
parfect, and git the net fairly stretched across 
the lake, and jest deep enough to do the tan- 
gling of every leg of the birds in the very midst 
of their swimming and snorting and splashing 
and cavorting! When I hed fixed it all fine, 
and jest as I wanted it, I brought the eends 
of my plow-lines up to where I was gwine to 
hide myself. This was onder a strong sapling, 
and my calkilation was when I hed got the 
beasts all hooked, forty thousand, more or less— 
and I could tell how that was from feeling on 
the line—why, then, I’d whip the line round the 
sapling, hitch it fast, and draw in my birds at 
my own ease, without axing much about their 
comfort. 

“Twas a most beautiful and parfect plan, 
and all would ha’ worked beautiful well but for 
one leetle oversight of mine. But I won't tell 
you about that part of the business yit, the 
more pretickilarly as it all turned out for the 
very best, as you'll see in the eend. 

‘*J hedn’t long finished my fixings when the 
sun suddenly tumbled down the heights, and 
the dark begun to creep in upon me, and a pret- 
ty cold dark it waur! I remember it well! My 
teeth begun to chatter in my head, though I was 
boiling over with inward heat, all jest coming 
out of my hot eagerness to be captivating the 
birds. 

“Well, Jedge, I hedn’t to wait overlong. 
Soon I haird them coming, screaming fur away, 
and then I seed them pouring, jest like so 
many white clouds, straight down, I reckon, 
from the snow mountains off in Canniday. 

“Down they come, millions upon millions, 
till I was sartin thar waur already pretty nigh 
on to forty thousand in the lake. It waur al- 
ways a nice calkilation of mine that the lake 
could hold fully forty thousand, though onst, 
when I went round to measure it, stepping it 
off, I was jubous whether it could hold over 
thirty-nine thousand; but, as I tuk the measure 
in hot weather and in a dry spell, I concluded 
that some of the water along the edges hed 
dried up, and ’twa’n’t so full as when I made 
my first calkilation. So I hev stuck to that 
first calkilation ever since. 

“Well, thar they waur, forty thousand, we'll 
say, with, it mout be, a few millions and hun- 
dreds over. And Lawd! how they played and 
splashed and screamed and dived! I calki- 
lated on hooking a good many of them divers, 
in pretickilar, and so I watched and waited, on- 
til I thought I’d feel of my lines; and I begun, 
leetle by leetle, to haul in, when, Lawd love you, 


got lead for sinkers, and I got cork-wood for| Jedge, sich a ripping and raging, and bouneing 
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“EPrORE L KNOWED WHAR I WAS, I WAS TWENTY FEET 
IN THE AIR.” 

and flouncing, and flopping and splashing, and 

kicking and screaming, you never did hear in 

all your born days! 

“ By this I knowed that I hed captivated the 
captains of the host, and a pretty smart chaince, 
Jreckoned, of the rigilar army, ef ’twa’n’t edzact- 
ly forty thousand; for I calkilated that some 
few would git away—run off, jest as the cow- 
ards always does in the army, jest when the 
shooting and confusion begins; still, I reason- 
ably calkilated on the main body of the rigi- 
ments; and so, gitting more and more hot and 
eager, and pulling and hauling, I made one big 
mistake, and, instid of wrapping the ecnds of 
my lines around the sapling that was standing 
jest behind me, what does I do but wraps ‘em 
round my own thigh—the right thigh, you see— 
and some of the loops waur hitched round my 
left arm at the saine time! 


** All this come of my hurry and ixcitement, | 


for it was burning like a hot fever in my brain, 
and I didn’t know when or how I hed tied my- 
self up, ontil suddently, with an all-fired scream, 
all together, them forty thousand geese rose 
like a great black cloud in the air, all tied up, 


tangled up—hooked about the legs, hooked 
about the gills, hooked and fast in some way in 
the beautiful leetle twistings of my net! 

“Yes, Jedge, as I'm a living hunter to-night, 
hyar atalking to you, they riz np all together, 
as ef they hed consulted upon it, like a mighty 

-thunder-cloud, and off they went, screaming 
and flouncing, meaning, I reckon, to take the 
back track to Canniday, in spite of the freezing 

| weather. 

‘Before I knowed whar I was, Jedge, J was 
twenty feet in the air, my right thigh up and 
my left arm, and the other thigh and arm a-dan- 
gling nseless, and feeling every minit as ef they 
was gwine to drop off. 

“You may be sure I pulled with all my might, 
but that waur mighty leetle in the fix I was in, 
and I jest hed to hold on, and see whar the in- 
fernal beasts would carry mc. I couldn’t loose 
myself, and ef I could I was by this time quite - 
too fur up in the air, and darsn’t do so, onless 
T was willing to hev my brains dashed out, and 
my whole body mashed to a mammock! 

‘“‘Oh, Jedge, jest consider my sitivation! 
It’s sich a ricollection, Jedge, that I must rest 
| and liqnor, in order to rekiver the necessary 
strength to tell you what happened next.” 


VII. 


“Yes, Jedge,” said Yaou, resuming his nar- 
rative, ‘jest stop whar you air, and consider 
my sitivation ! 


»| ‘Thar Iwas dangling, like a dead weight, 


at the tail of that all-fired cloud of wild-gcese, 
head downward, and gwine, the Lawd knows 
whar !—to Canniday, or Jericho, or some other 
heathen territory beyond the Massissipp, and 
it mout be, over the great etarnal ocean! 

‘*When I thought of that, and thought of 
the plow-lines giving way, and that on a sud- 
dent I should come down plump into the big 
sea, jest in the middle of a great gathering of 
shirks and whales, to be dewoured and tore to 
bits by their bloody grinders, I was ready to 
die of skeer outright. I thought over all my 
sinnings in a moment, and I thought of my 
poor dear Merry Ann, and I called out her 
name, loud as I conld, jest as ef the poor gal 
conld hyar me or help me. 

“And jest then I could see we waur a draw- 
ing nigh a great thunder-cloud. I could see 
the red tongues running out of its black jaws; 
and ‘Lawd!’ says IJ, ‘ef these all-fired infarnal 
wild beasts of birds should carry me into that 
cloud to be burned toa coal, fried, and roasted, 
and biled alive by them tongnes of red fire!’ 

‘But the geese fought shy of the cloud, 
though we passed mighty nigh on to it, and I 
could see one red streak of lightning run out of 
the cloud and give us chase for a full hafe a 
mile; but we waur too fast for it, and, im a 
tearing passion bckaise it couldn't ketch us, 
the red streak struck its horns into a great: tree 
jest behind us, that we hed passed over, and 
tore it into flinders, in the twink of a musquito. 

“‘But by this time I was beginning to feel 
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quite stupid, I knowed that I waur fast gitting 
onsensible, and it did seem to me as cf my 
hour waur come, and I was gwine to die—and | 
die by rope, and dangling in the air, a thousand 
miles from the airth! 

“Bat jest theu I was roused up. I felt 
something brush agin me; then my face was 
scratched ; and, on a suddent, thar was a stop 
put to my travels by that conveyance. The 
gcese had stopped flying, and wanr in a mighty 
great conflusteration, flopping their wings, as 
well as they could, and screaming with all the 
tongues in their jaws. It was clar to me now 
that we hed run agin something that brought 
us all up with a short hitch. 

“*T was shook roughly agin the obstruction, 
and I put out my right arm and cotched a! 
hold of a long arm of an ahnighty big tree; 
then my legs waur cotched betwixt two other 
branches, and I rekivered myself, so as to set 
up a leetle and rest. The geese was a tum- 
bling and flopping among the branches. The 
net was hooked hyar and thar; and the birds 
waur all about nie, swinging and splurging, 
but onable to break loose and git away. 

*“By Icetle and leetle I come to my clar 
senses, and begun to feel my sitivation. The 
stiffness was passing out of my limbs. I could 
draw up my legs, and, after some hard work, I 
managed to onwrap the plow-lines from my 


right thigh and my left arm, and I hed the 
sense this time to tie the eends pretty tight to 
a great branch of the tree which stretched clar 
across and about a foot over my head. 

‘*Then I begun to consider my sitivation. 
Thed hed a hard riding, that was sartin; and 
Ifelt sore enough. And I hed hed a horrid bad 
skear, enough to make a man’s wool turn white 
afore the night was over. But now I felt easy, 
bekaise I considered myself safe. With day- | 
peep I calkilated to let myself down from the 
tree by my plow-lines, and thar, below, tied 
fast, warn’t thar my forty thousand captivated 
geese? 

*¢* Hurrah!’ I sings out. ‘Hurrah, Merry 
Ann; we'll hev the “capital” now, I reckon !’ 

** And singing ont, I drawed up my legs and 
shifted my body so as to find an easier seat in 
the crutch of the tree, which was an almighty 
big chestnut oak, when, O Lawd! on a sud- 
dent the stump I hed been a-setting on give 
way onder me. "Iwas a rotten jint of the tree. 
Tt give way, Jedge, as I tell you, and down I 
went, my legs first and then my whole body— 
slipping down not on the outside, but into a 
great hollow of the tree, all the hairt of it being 
eat out by the rot; and afore I knowed whar I 
waur, I waur some twenty foot down, I reckon; 
and by the time I touched bottom, I was up to 
my neck in honey! 

““It was an almighty big honey-tree, full of 
the sweet treacle; and the bees all gone and 
left it, I reckon, for a hundred years. And I 
in it up to my neck. 

“*T could smell it strong. I could taste it 
sweet. But I could see nothing. 


“‘Lawd! Lawd! From bad to worse; buried 
alive in a hollow tree with never a chaince to 
git out! I would then ha’ given all the world 
ef I was only sailing away with them bloody 
wild- geese to Canniday, and Jericho, even 
across the sea, with all its shirks and whales 
dewouring “me. 

“Buried alive! OLawd! OLawd! ‘Lawd 
save me and help me!’ I cried out from the 
depths. And ‘Oh, my Merry Ann,’ I cried, 
‘shill we never meet agin no more!’ Scuse 
my weeping, Jedge, but I feels all over the 
sinsation, fresh as ever, of being buried alive 
in a bee-hive tree and presarved in honey. I 


, must liquor, Jedge.” 


VIII. 


Yaou, after a great swallow of p2ach and 
honey, and a formidable groan after it, resumed 
his narrative as follows: 

‘*Only think of me, Jedge, in my sitivation ! 
Buried alive in the hollow of a mountain chest- 
nut oak! Up to my neck in honey, with never 
no more an appetite to eat than ef it waur the 
very gall of bitterness that we reads of in the 
Holy Scripters! 

“All dark, all silent as the grave; cept for 
the gabbling and the cackling of the wild-geese 
outside, that every now and then would make 
a great splurging and cayorting, trying to break 
away from their hitch, which was jist as fast 
fixed as my own. 

““Who would git them geese that hed cost 
me so much to captivate? Who would inherit 
my ‘capital?’ and who would hey Merry Ann? 
and what will become of the mule and cart of 
Mills fastened in the woods by the leetle lake ? 

‘‘T cussed the leetle lake, and the geese, and 
all the ‘ capital.’ 

““T cussed. I couldn't help it. I cussed from 
the bottom of my hairt, when I ought to ha’ 
bin saying my prayers. And thar was my 
poor mar’ in the stable with never a morsel of 
feed. She had told tales upon me to Squaire 
Hopson, it’s true, but I forgin her, and thought 
of her feed, and nobody to give her none. 
Thar waur corn in the crib and fodder, but it 
warn’t in the stable ; and onless Columbus Mills 
should come looking a’ter me at the cabin, thar 
waur no hope for me or the mar’. 

“Oh, Jedge, you couldn't jedge of my siti- 
vation in that deep hollow, that cave, I may 
say, of mountain oak! My head wanr jest 
above the honey, and ef I backed it to look up, 
my long ha’r at the back of the neck a’most 
stuck fast, so thick was the honey. 

“But I couldn’t help looking up. The hollow 
was a wide one at the top, and I could see 
when a star was passing over. Thar they 
shined, bright and beautiful, as ef they waur 
the very eyes of the angcls; and, as I seed 
them come and go, looking smiling in upon me 
as they come, I cried out to ’em, one by one: 

“*Oh, sweet sperrits, blessed angels! ef so 
be thar’s an angel sperrit, as they say, living in 
all them stars, come down and extricate me 
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from this fix; for, so fur as I kin see, I’ve got | 
no chaince of help from mortal man or woman. 
Hairdly onst a year does a human come this | 
way; and ef they did come, how would they 
know I’m hyar? How could J make them hyar 
me? O Lawd! O blessed, beautiful angels in 
them stars! O give me help! Hefp me out!’ 
I knowed I prayed like a heathen sinner, but I 
prayed as well as I knowed how; and thar 
warn’t a star passing over me that I didn’t pray 
to, soon as I seed them shining over the open- 
ing of the hollow ; and J prayed fast and fastcr 
as I seed them passing away and gitting out 
of sight. 

‘¢ Well, Jedge, suddently, in the midst of my 
praying, and jest after one bright, big star hed 
gone over me without seeing my sitivation, I 
hed a fresh skeer. 

“Suddent I haird a monstrous fluttering 
among my geese—my ‘capital.’ Then I haird 
a great scraping and scratching on the outside 
of the tree, and, suddent, as I looked up, the 
mouth of the hollow was shet up. 

‘All was dark, The stars and sky waur all 
gone. Something black kivered the hollow, 
and, in a minit a’ter, I haird something slipping 
down into the hollow right upon me. 

“J could hairdly draw my breath. I begun 
to fear that I was to be siffocated alive; and as 
I haird the strange critter slipping down, I 
shoved out my hands and felt ha’r—coarse wool 
—and with one hand J cotched hold of the ha’ry 
leg of a beast, and with t’other hand I cotched 
hold of his tail. 

“Twas a great b’ar, one of the biggest, come 
to git his honey. He knowed the tree, Jedge, 
you see, and ef any beast in the world loves 
honey, ‘tis a b’ar beast. He'll go his death on 
honey, though the hounds are tearing at his 
very haunches, ‘ 

‘““You may be sure, when I onst knowed what 
he was, and onst got a good gripe on his hind- 
quarters, I warn’t gwine to let go in a hurry. 
J knowed that was my only chaince for gitting 
out of the hollow, and I do belicve them blessed 
angels in the stars sent the beast, jest at the 
right time, to give me human help and assist- 
ance. 

““Now, yer see, Jedge, thar was no chaince 
for him turning round upon me. He pretty 
much filled up the hollow. He knowed his way, 
and slipped down, eend foremost—the latter 
eend, you know. He could stand up on his 
hind-legs and eat all he wanted. Then, with 
his great sharp claws and his mighty muscle, he 
could work up, holding on to the sides of the 
tree, and git out a’most as easy as when he come 
down. 

**Now, you see, ef he weighed five hundred 
pounds, and could climb like a cat, he could 
easy carry up a young fellow that hed no 
flesh to spar’, and only weighed a hundred and 
twenty-five. So I laid my weight on him, 
eased him off as well as I could, but held on to 
tail and leg as ef all life and etarnity depended 
upon it. 


‘ Now I reckon, Jedge, that b’ar was pret- 
ty much more skeered than] was. He couldn't 
turn in his shoes, and with something fastened 
to his ankles, and, as he thought, I reckon, some 
strange beast fastened to his tail, you never 
seed beast more eager to git away, and git up- 
wards. He knowed the way, and stuck his 
claws in the rough sides of the hollow, hand 
over hand, jest as a sailor pulls a rope, and up 
we went. We hed, howsomdever, more than 
one slip back; but, Lawd bless you! I never 
let go. Up we weut, I say, at last, and J stuck 
jest as close to his haunches as death sticks to 
a dead nigger. Up we went. I felt myself 
moving. My neck was out of the honey. My 
airms were free. J could feel the sticky thing 
slipping off from me, and a’ter a good quarter 
of an hour the b’ar was on the great mouth of 
the hollow; and as I felt that I let go his tail, 
still keeping fast hold of his leg, and with one 
hand J cotched hold of the outside rim of the 
hollow; J found it fast, held on to it; and jest 
then the b’ar sat squat on the very edge of the 
hollow, taking a sort of rest a’ter his labor. 

*¢T don’t know what "twas, Jedge, that made 
me doit. J warn’t a-thinking at all. I was 
only feeling and drawing a long breath. Jest 
then the b’ar sort o’ looked round, as ef to see 
what varmint it was a-troubling him, when I 
gin him a mighty push, strong as I could, and 
he lost his balance and went over outside down 
cl’ar to the airth, and I could hyar his neck 
crack, almost as loud as a pistol. 

‘‘J drawed a long breath a’ter that, and 
prayed a short prayer; and feeling my way all 
the time, so as to be sure agin rotten branches, 
I got a safe seat among the limbs of the tree, 
and sot myself down, detarmined to wait tell 
broad daylight before I tuk another step in the 
business.” 

IX. 

“And thar I sot. So fur as I could see, 
Jedge, I was safe. I hed got out of the tie of 
the flying geese, and thar they all waur, spread 
before me, flopping now and then and trying to 
ixtricate themsclves; but they couldn’t come 
it! Thar they waur, captivated, and so much 
‘capital’ for Sam Snaffles. 

“ And I hed got out of the lion’s den; that 
is, I hed got out of the honey-tree, and warn’t in 
no present danger of being buried alive agin. 
Thanks to the b’ar, and to the blessed, beautiful 
angel sperrits in the stars, that hed sent him 
thar seeking honey, to be my deliverance from 
my captivation ! 

*¢ And thar he lay, jest as quiet as ef he waur 
a-sleeping, though I knowed his neck was broke. 
And that b’ar, too, was so much ‘ capital.’ 

*¢ And I sot in the tree making my calkila- 
tions. I could see now the meaning of that 
beautiful young critter that come to me in my 
dreams. I was to hev the ‘capital,’ but I was 
to git it through troubles and tribulations, and 
a mighty bad skeer for life. I never knowed 
the valley of ‘capital’ till now, and I seed 


|the sense in all that Squaire Hopson told 
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me, though he did tell it in a mighty spiteful 
sperrit. 

“Well, I calkilated. 

“Tt was cold weather, freezing, and though 
T had good warm clothes on, I felt monstrous 
like sleeping, from the cold only, though perhaps 
the tire and the skeer together hed something 
to do with it. But Iwas afeard to sleep. I 
didn’t know what would happen, and a man has 
never his right courage ontil daylight. I fou’t 
agin sleep by keeping on my calkilation, 

“Forty thousand wild-geese! 

“Thar wa’n’t forty thousand, edzactly—very 
far from it—but thar they waur, pretty thick ; 
and for every goose I could git from forty to 
sixty cents in all the villages in South Carolina. 

“Thar was ‘ capital!’ 

“Then thar waur the b’ar, 

*“‘Jedging from his strength in pulling me 
up, and from his size and fat in filling up that 
great hollow in the trce, I calkilated that he 
couldn’t weigh less than five hundred pounds. 
His hide, I knowed, was worth twenty dollars. 
Then thar was the fat and tallow, and the biled 
marrow out of his bones, what they makes b’ars 
grease out of, to make chicken whiskers grow 
big enough for game-cocks. ‘Then thar waur 
the meat, skinned, cleaned, andall; tharcouldn’t 
be much onder four hundred and fifty pounds, 
and whether I sold him as fresb meat or cured, 
he’d bring me ten cents a pound at the least. 

‘Says I, ‘ Thar’s capital!’ 

‘“** Phen,’ says I, ‘thar’s my honey-tree! I 
reckon thar’s a matter of ten thousand gallons 
in this hyar same honey-tree; and if I kint 
git fifty to seventy cents a gallon for it thar’s no 
alligators in Flurriday !’ 

*“And so I calkilated through the night, 
fighting agin sleep, and thinking of my ‘ capital’ 
and Merry Ann together. 

“By morning I had calkilated all I hed to 
do and all I hed to make. 

“Soon as I got a peep of day I was bright 
on the look-out. 

‘«'Phar all around me were the captivated 
geese critters. The b’ar laid down parfectly 
easy and waiting for the knife; and the geese, 
IT reckon they waur much more tired than me, 
for they didn’t seem to hey the hairt for a single 
flutter, even when they seed me swing down 
from the tree among ’em, holding on to my 
plow-lines and letting myself down easy. 

“But first I must tell you, Jedge, when I 
seed the first signs of daylight and looked 
around me, Lawd bless me, what should I see 
but old Tryon Mountain, with his great head 
lifting itself up in the east! And beyant I 
could see the honse and fairm of Columbus 
Mills; and as I turned to look a leetle south 
of that, thar was my own poor leetle log-cabin 
standing quiet, but with never a smoke stream- 
ing out from the chimbley. 

“¢*God bless them good angel sperrits,’ I 
said, ‘I ain’t two miles from home!’ Before I 
come down from the tree I knowed edzactly 
whar I waur. °Twas only four miles off from 
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“THAR’S CAPITAL!” 


the lake and whar I hitched the mule of Co- 
lumbus Mills close by the cart. ‘Thar, too, I 
hed left my rifie. Yit in my miserable fix, 
carried through the air by them wild-geese, I 
did think I hed gone a’most a thousand miles 
towards Canniday. 

‘*Soon as I got down from the tree I pushed 
off at a trot to git the mule and cart. I was 
pretty sure of my b’ar and geese when I come 
back. ‘The cart stood quiet cnough. But the 
mule, having nothing to eat, was sharping her 
tecth upon a boulder, thinking she’d hey a bite 
or so before long. 

“‘T hitched her up, brought her to my bee- 
tree, tumbled the b’ar into the cart, wrung the 
necks of all the geese that waur thar—many 
hed got away—and counted some twenty-seven 
hundred that I piled away atop of the b’ar.” 

“Twenty-seven hundred!” cried the “Big 
Lie” and all the hunters ata breath. ‘‘Twen- 
ty-seven hundred! Why, Yaou, whenever 
you telled of this thing before you always 
counted them at 3150!” 

“Well, ef I did, I reckon I was right. I 
was sartinly right then, it being all fresh in my 
*membrance; and I’m not the man to go back 
agin his own words. No, fellows, I sticks to 
first words and first principles. I scorns to 
eat my own words. Ef I said 3150, then 8150 
it waur, never a goose less. But you'll see 
how to ’count for all, I reckon ‘twas only 
2700 I fotched to market. Thar was 200 I 
gin to Columbus Mills. Then thar was 200 
more I carried to Merry Ann; and then thar 
waur 50 at least, I reckon, I kep for myself. 
Jest you count up, Jedge, and you'll see how 
to squar’ it on all sides. When I said 2700 
I only counted what I sold in the villages, 
every head of ’em at fifty cents a head; and 
a’ter putting the money in my pocket I felt all 
over that I hed the ‘ capital.’ 

“‘Well, Jedge, next about the b’ar. Sold 
the hide and tallow for a fine market-price; 
sold the meat, got ten cents a pound for it 
fresh—'twas most beautiful meat; biled down 
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the bones for the marrow; melted down the | Merry Ann and the old Squaire, her daddy. 
grease; sold fourteen pounds of it to the barbers I sent him two hundred head of geese—some 
and apothecaries; got a dollar a pound for that ; fresh, say one hundred, and another hundred 


sold the hide for twenty dollars; and got the 
cash for every thing. 

‘¢Thar warn’t a fambly in all Greenville and 
Spartanburg and Asheville that didn’t git fresh, 
green wild-geese from me that season, at fifty 
cents a head, and glad to git, too; the cheap- 
est fresh meat they could buy; and, I reckon, 
the finest. And all the people of them villages, 
ef they hed gone to heaven that week, in the 
flesh, would have carried nothing better than 
goose-flesh for the risurrection! Every body 
ate goose for a month, I reckon, as the weather 
was freczing cold all the time, and the beasts 
kept week after week, ontil they waur eaten. 
From the b’ar only I made a matter of full one 
hundred dollars. First, thar waur the hide, 
$20; then 450 pounds of meat, at 10 cents, 
was $45; then the grease, 14 pounds, $14; 
and the tallow, some $6 more; and the biled 
marrow, $11. 

“Well, count np, Jedge; 2700 wild-geese, 
at 50 cents, you secs, must be more than $1350. 
I kin only say, that a’ter all the selling—and I 
driv at it day and night, with Columbus Mills’s 
mule and cart, and went to every house in every 
street in all them villages. I hed a’most fifteen 
hundred dollars, safe stowed away onder the 
pillows of my bed, all in solid gould and silver, 

‘‘Bot [ warn’'t done! Thar was my bee- 
tree. Don’t you think I waur gwine to lose 
that honey! no, my darlint! I didn’t beat 
the drum abont nothing. I didn’t let on to a 
sonl what I was a-doing. They axed me about 
the wild-geese, but I sent ’em on a wild-goose 
chase; and ’twa’n’t till‘L hed sold off all the 
b’ar meat and all the geese that I made ready 
to git at that honey. J reckon them bees must 
ba’ been making that honey for a hundred years, 
and was then driv out by the b’ars. 

“Columbus Mills will tell you; he axed me 
all about it; but, though he was always my 
good friend, I never even telled it to him. But 
he lent me his mule and cart, good fellow as he 
is, and never said nothing more; and, quiet 
enough, without beat of drum, I bought up 
all the tight-bound barrels that ever brought 
whisky to Spartanburg and Greenville, whar 
they hes the taste for that article strong; and 
day by day I went off carrying as many barrels 
as the cart could hold and the mule could draw. 
I tapped the old tree—which was one of the 
oldest and biggest chestnut oaks I ever did see 
—close to the bottom, and drawed off the beau- 
tiful treacle. I was more than sixteen days 
about it, and got something over two thousand 
gallons of the purest, sweetest, yellowest honey 
you ever did see. I could hairdly git barrels 
and jimmyjohns enough to hold it; and I sold 
it out at seventy cents a gallon, which was 
mighty cheap. So I got from the honey a 
matter of fourteen hundred dollars. 

““Now, Jedge, all this time, thongh it went 
very much agin the grain, I kept away from 


that I hed cleaned and put in salt—and I sent 
him three jimmyjohns of honey, five gallons 
each. But I kept away and said nothing, beat 
no drum, and hed never a thinking but how to 
git in the ‘capital.’ And I did git it in! 
‘*When I carried the mule and cart home to 
Columbus Mills I axed him about a sartin farm 
of one hundred and sixty acres that he hed to 
sell, It hed a good house onit. He selled it 
to me cheap. I paid him down, and put the 
titles in my pocket. ‘Thar’s capital!’ says I. 
‘¢ That waur a fixed thing for ever and ever. 
And when J hed moved every thing from the 


‘old cabin to the new farm, Columbus let me 


hev a fine milch cow that gin eleven quarts a 
day, with a beautiful young caif. Jest about 
that time thar was a great sale of the furniter 
of the Ashmore family down at Spartanburg, 
and I remembered I hed no decent bedstead, 
or any thing rightly sarving for a young wo- 
man’s chamber; so I went to the sale, and 
bought a fine strong mahogany bedstead, a 
dozen chairs, a chist of drawers, and some oth- 
er things that ain’t quite mentionable, Jedge, 
but all proper for a lady’s chamber ; and I soon 
hed the house fixed up ready for any thing. 
And up to this time I never let on to any body 
what I was a-thinking about or what I was a-do- 
ing, ontil I could stand up in my own doorway 
and look about ine, and say to myself—this is 
my ‘capital,’ I reckon; and when I hed got all 
that I thought a needcessity to git, I took ’count 
of every thing. 

‘‘T spread the title-deeds of my fairm out on 
the table. I read ’em over three times to sce ef 
*twaur all right. Thar was my name several 
times in big letters, ‘to hev and to hold.’ 

‘« Then I fixed the furniter. Then I brought 
out into the stable-yard the old mar’—you 
couldn’t count her ribs now, and she was spry 
as ef she hed got a new conceit of herself. 

‘“«Then thar was my beautiful cow and caif, 
sealing fat, both on ’em, and sleek as a doe in 
autumn. 

“Then thar waur a fine young mule that I 
bought in Spartanburg; my eart, and a strong 
second-hand buggy, that could carry two pus- 
sons convenient of two different sexes. And I 
felt big, like a man of consekence and capital, 

“That warn’t all. 

“‘T had the shiners, Jedge, besides—all in 
gould and silver—none of your dirty rags and 
blotty spotty paper. That was the time of Old 
Hickory —General Jackson, you know—when 
he kicked over Nick Biddle’s consarn, and gin 
us the beautiful Benton Mint Drops, in place 
of rotten paper. You could git the gould and 
silver jest for the axing, in them days, you 
know. 

“J hed a grand count of my money, Jedge. 
I hed it in a dozen or twenty little bags of 
leather—the gould—and the silver I hed in shot- 
bags. It took me a whole morning to count it 
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up and git the figgers right. ‘Then I stuffed it| mammy says as how daddy’ll be sure to beat 
in my pockets, hyar and thar, every whar, whar-| me ef I don’t hev him. But I kain’t bear to 
ever I could stow a bag; and the silver I stuffed look at him, the old griesly !’ 

away in my saddle-bags, and clapped it on the “¢Cuss him!’ says I. ‘Cuss him, Merry 
mar’, Ann!’ 

“Then I mounted myself, and sot the mar’s “And she did, but onder her breath—the 
nose straight in a bee-line for the fairm of | old cuss. 

Squaire Hopson. **¢Drot him !’ says she; and she said louder, 

““T was a-gwine, you see, to supprise him ‘and drot me, too, Sam, ef I ever marries any 
with my ‘capital,’ but, fust, I meant to give body but you.’ 
him a mighty grand skeer. ‘ By this time I hed got down and gin hera 

*“* You see, when I was a-trading with Colum- long strong hug, and a’most twenty or a dozen 
bus Mills about the fairm and cattle and other kisses, and I says: 
things, I ups and tells him about my courting) ‘‘‘ You sha’n’t marry nobody but me, Merry 
of Merry Ann; and when I telled him about) Ann; and we'll hev the marriage this very 
Squaire Hopson’s talk about ‘capital,’ he says: | night, ef you says so!’ 

“**The old skunk! What right hes he to be| ‘**Oh! psho, Sam! How you does talk!’ 
talking big so, when he kain’t pay his own “°K I don’t marry you to-night, Merry 
debts. He’s been owing me three hundred and | Ann, I’m a holy mortar, and a sinner not to 
fifty dollars now gwine on three years, and I be saved by any salting, though you puts the 
kain’t git even the zntrust out of him. I’ve got petre with the salt. I’m come for that very 
a mortgage on his fairm for the whole, and ef | thing. Don’t you see my new clothes ?’ 


he won't let you hev his da’ter, jest you come “¢ Well, you hev got a beautiful coat, Sam ; 

to me, and I'll clap the screws to him in short | all so blue, and with sich shiny buttons.’ 

order.’ “¢*Took at my waistcoat, Merry Ann! What 
“Says I, ‘Columbus, won't you sell me that | do you think of that ?’ 

mortgage ?” «*¢ Why, it’s a most beautiful blue welvet!” 
‘**You shill hev it for the face of the debt,’ ‘¢¢'That’s the very article,’ saysI, ‘Andsee 

says he, ‘not considerin’ the intrust.’ the breeches, Merry Ann; and the boots!’ 


“¢<Tt’s a bargin,’ says 1; and I paid him down ‘¢¢ Well,’ says she, ‘I’m fair astonished, Sam! 
the money, and he signed the mortgage over to | Why whar, Sam, did you find all the money for 
me for a vallyable consideration. these fine things ?” 

“J hed that beautiful paper in my breast *¢ A beautiful young woman, a’most as beau- 
pocket, and felt strong to face the Squaire in| tiful as you, Merry Ann, come to me the very 
his own house, knowing how I could tarn him | night of that day when your daddy driv me off 
out of it! And I mustn’t forget to tell you with a flea in my ear. She come to me to my 
how I got myself a new rig of clothing, with a bed at midnight—’ 
mighty fine over-coat, and a new fur cap; and “*¢Qh, Sam! ain't you ashamed!’ 
as I looked in the glass I felt my consekence ‘eoTwas in a dream, Merry Ann; and she 
all over at every for’a’d step I tuk; and I felt  tellsme something to incourage me to go for’a’d, 
my inches growing with every pace of the mar’) and I went for’a’d, bright and airly next morn- 
on the high-road to Merry Ann and her beau-| ing, and I picked up three sarvants that hev 
tiful daddy!” been working for me ever sence.’ 

xX; ‘«* What sarvants?’ says she. 

“Well, Jedge, before I quite got to the| “‘One was a goose, one was a b’ar, and 

Squaire’s farm, who should come out to meet | t’other was a bee!’ 
me in the road but Merry Ann, her own self! “** Now you're a-fooling me, Sam.’ 
She hed spied me, I reckon, as I crossed the “*You'll see! Only you git yourself ready, 
bald ridge a quarter of a mile away. Ido reck-| for, by the eternal Hokies, I marries you this 
on the dear gal hed been looking out for me| very night, and takes you home to my fairni 
every day the whole eleven days in the week, | bright and airly to-morrow morning.’ 


counting in all the Sundays. In the mount- “**¥ do think, Sam, you must be downright 
ains, you know, Jedge, that the weeks some-| crazy.’ 

times run to twelve, and even fourteen days, “** You'll see and believe! Do you gohome 
speciaily when we’re on a long camp-hunt! and git yourself fixed up for the wedding. Old 


‘¢Well, Merry Ann cried and laughed to-! Parson Stovall lives only two miles from your 
gether, she was so tarnation glad to see me} daddy, and I'll hev him hyar by sundown. 


agin. Says she: You'll see!’ 
¢Oh,Sam! I’mso glad to see yon! Iwas “But ef I waur to b’lieve you, Sam— 
afeard you had clean gin meup. And thar “‘ ‘I've got on my wedding-clothes o’ purpose, 


that fusty old bachelor Grimstead, he’s a-com-| Merry Ann.’ 

ing here a’most every day; and daddy, he ““¢ But J hain’t got no clothes fit for a gal te 
sw’ars that I shill marry him, and nobody| be married in,’ says she. 

else; and mammy, she’s at me too, all the “«¢Y"l] marry you this very night, Merry Ann,’ 
time, telling me how fine a fairm he’s got, | says I, ‘though you hedn’t a stitch of clothing 
and what a nice carriage, and all that; and| at all!’ 
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‘*¢ Git out, you sassy Sam,’ says she, slapping 
my face. Then I kissed her in her very mouth, 
and a’ter that we walked on together, I leading 
the mar’. 

“Says she, as we neared the house, ‘Sam, 
let me go before, or stay hyar in the thick, and 
you go in by yourself. Daddy’s in the hall, 
smoking his pipe and reading the newspa- 

ers.” 

‘¢¢ We'll walk in together,’ says I, quite con- 
sekential. 

“‘Says she, ‘I’m so afeard.’ 

“Don’t you be afeard, Merry Ann,’ says I; 
‘you'll see that all will come out jest as I tells 
you. We'll be hitched to-night, ef Parson 
Stovall, or any other parson, kin be got to tie 
us up!’ 

“‘Says she, suddently, ‘Sam, you’re a-walk- 
ing lame, I’m a-thinking. What's the matter ? 
Hev you hurt yourself any way ?’ 

“Says I, ‘It’s only owing to my not balanc- 
ing my accounts even in my pockets. You see 
I feel so much like flying in the air with the 
idee of marrying you to-night that I filled my 
pockets with rocks, jest to keep me down.’ 

‘¢¢T do think, Sam, you're a leetle cracked 
in the upper story.’ 

‘Well,’ says I, ‘ef so, the crack has let in 
a blessed chaince of the beautifulest sunlight! 
You'll see! Cracked, indeed! Ha, ha, ha! 
Wait till I’ve done with your daddy! I’m 
gwine to square accounts with fun, and, I 
reckon, when I’m done with him, you'll guess 
that the crack’s in Ais skull, and not in mine.’ 

““*What! you wouldn’t knock my father, 
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Sam!’ says she, drawing off from me and look- 
ing skeary. 

“¢¢ Don’t you be afeard; but it’s very sartin, 
ef our heads don’t come together, Merry Ann, 
you won’t hev me for your husband to-night. 
And that’s what I’ve swore upon. Hyar we 
air!’ 

‘‘When we got to the yard I led in the 
mar’,,and Merry Ann she ran away from me 
and dodged round the house. I hitched the 
mar’ to the post, took off the saddle-bags, which 
was mighty heavy, and walked into the house 
stiff enough I tell you, though the gould in my 
pockets pretty much weighed me down as I 
walked. 

‘¢Well, in I walked, and thar sat the old 
Squaire smoking his pipe and reading the 
newspaper. He looked at me through his 
specs over the newspaper, and when he seed 
who ’twas his mouth put on that same conceited 
sort of grin and smile that he ginerally hed when 
he spoke to me. 

‘<¢ Well,’ says he, gruffly enough, ‘it’s you, 
Sam Snaffles, is it?’ ‘Then he seems to dis- 
kiver my new clothes and boots, and he sings 
out, ‘Heigh! you're tip-toe fine to-day! What 
fool of a shop-keeper in Spartanburg have you 
tuk in this time, Sam?’ 

‘Says I, cool enough, ‘T’ll answer all them 
iligant questions a’ter a while, Squaire; but 
would prefar to see to business fust.’ 

‘‘¢ Business!’ says he; ‘and what business 
kin you hev with me, I wants to know?’ 

‘¢¢ You shill know, Squaire, soon enough ; 
and I only hopes it will be to your liking a’ter 
you larn it.’ 

“So I laid my sad- 
dle-bags down at my 
feet and tuk a chair 
quite at my ease; and 
I could see that he 
was all astare in won- 
derment at what he 
thought my sassiness. 
As I felt I had my 
hook in his gills, 
though he didn't know 
it yit, I felt in the 
humor to tickle him 
and play him as we 
does a trout. 

“Says I, ‘Squaire 
Hopson, you owes a 
sartin amount of 
money, say $350, with 
intrust on it for now 
three years, to Dr, 
Columbus Mills.’ 

‘¢ At this he squares 
round, looks me full 
in the face, and 
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says: 
“¢What the old 
Harry’s that to you?’ 
“Says I, gwine on 
cool and straight, 
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‘You gin him a mortgage on this fairm for 
security.’ 

“What's that to you?’ says he. 

“«The mortgage is over-due by two years, 
Squaire,’ says I. 

‘** What the old Harry’s all that to you, I 
say?’ he fairly roared out. 

“* Well, nothing much, Ireckon, The $350, 
with three years’ intrust at seven per cent., 
making it now—I’ve calkelated it all without 
compounding — something over $425 — well, 
Squaire, that’s not much to you, I reckon, with 
your large capital. But it’s something to me.’ 

“** But I ask you again, Sir,’ he says, ‘what 
is all this to you?’ 

*** Jist about what I tells you—say $425; 
and I’ve come hyar this morning, bright and 
airly, in hope you'll be able to square up and 
satisfy the mortgage. Hyar’s the dockyment.’ 

*‘And I drawed the paper from my breast 
pocket. 

**¢ And you tell me that Dr. Mills sent you 
hyar,’ says he, ‘to collect this money ?’ 

““*No; I come myself on my own hook.’ 

“**Well,’ says he, ‘you shill hev your an- 
swer at onst. ‘Take that paper back to Dr. 
Mills and tell him that I'll take an airly oppor- 
tunity to call and arrange the business with 
him. You hev your answer, Sir,’ he says, 
quite grand, ‘and the sooner you makes your- 
self scarce the better.’ 

**¢Much obleeged to you, Squaire, for your 
ceveelity,’ says 1; ‘but I ain’t quite satisfied 
with that answer. I’ve come for the money 
due on this paper, and must hey it, Squaire, or 
thar will be what the lawyers call four closures 
upon it!’ 

“¢Knough! Tell Dr. Mills I will answer 
his demand in person.’ 

“* You needn’t trouble yourself, Squaire; for 
ef you'll jest look at the back of that paper, and 
read the ’signmeant, you'll see that you’ve got 
to settle with Sam Snaffles, and not with Co- 
lumbus Mills !’ 

**'Then he snatches up the dockyment, turns 
it over, and reads the rigilar ’signmeant, writ in 
Columbus Mills’s own handwrite. 

“Then the Squaire looks at me with a great 
stare, and he says, to himself like: 

**<Tt’s a bonny fodder ’signmeant.’ 

‘¢¢ Ves,’ says I, ‘it’s bonny fodder—rigilar in 
law—and the titles all made out complete to 
me, Sam Snaffles; signed, sealed, and deliver- 
ed, as the lawyers says it.’ 

‘¢¢ And how the old Harry come you by this 
paper ?’ says he. 

“T was gitting riled, and I was detarmined, 
this time, to gin my hook a pretty sharp jerk 
in his gills; so I says: 

*** What the old Harry’s that to you, Squaire ? 
Thar’s but one question ‘twixt us two—air you 
ready to pay that money down on the hub, at 
onst, to me, Sam Snaffles ?’ 

*¢ «No, Sir, I am not.’ 

**¢ How longa time will you ax from me, by 
way of marciful indulgence ?’ 


‘““¢Tt must be some time yit,’ says he, quite 
sulky ; and then he goes on agin: 

***T'd like to know how you come by that 
’signmeant, Mr. Snaffles.’ 

“Mr. Snafiles! Ah! ha! 

“**T don’t see any neecessity,’ says I, ‘for 
answering any questions. ‘Thar’s the docky- 
ment to speak for itself. You see that Colum- 
bus Mills ’signs to me for full consideration. 
That means I paid him!’ 

**¢ And why did you buy this mortgage ?’ 

***You might as well ax me how I come by 
the money to buy any thing,’ says I. 

“** Well, I do ax you,’ says he. 

““* And I answers you,’ says I, ‘in the very 
words from your own mouth, What the old 
Harry’s that to you?’ 

‘* “This is hardly ’spectful, Mr. Snaffles,’ says 
he. 

“Says I, “Spectful gits only what ’spectful 
gives! Ef any man but you, Squaire, hed been 
so onrespectful in his talk to me as you hey been 
Td ha’ mashed his.muzzle! But I don’t wish 
to be onrespectful. All I axes is the civil an- 
swer. I wants to know when you kin pay this 
money ?’ 

“¢T kain’t say, Sir.’ 

“Well, you see, I thought as how you 
couldn’t pay, spite of all your “capital,” as you 
hedn’t paid even the imérust on it for three 
years; and, to tell you the truth, I was in hopes 
you couldn’t pay, as I hed a liking for this 
fairm always; and as I am jest about to git 
married, you see—’ 

***Who the old Harry air you gwine to 
marry ?’ says he. 

‘What the old Harry’s that to you?’ says I, 
giving him as good as he sent. But I went on: 

‘*¢You may be sure it’s one of the woman 
kind, J don’t hanker a’ter a wife with a beard ; 
and I expects—God willing, weather premit- 
ting, and the parson being sober—to be married 
this very night!’ 

‘*“To-night !’ says he, not knowing well what 
to say, 

““*Yes; you-see I’ve got my wedding- 
breeches on, I’m to be married to-night, and 
I wants to take my wife to her own fairm as 
soon as I kin. Now, you see, Squaire, I all 
along set my hairt on this fairm of yourn, and 
I detarmined, ef ever I could git the “capital,” 
to git hold of it; and that was the idee I hed 
when I bought the ’signmeant of the mortgage 
from Columbus Mills. So, you see, ef you 
kain’t pay a’ter three years, you never kin pay, 
I reckon; and ef I don’t git my moncy this 
day, why—I kain’t help it—the lawyers will hev 
to see to the four closures to-morrow |’ 

“*Great God, Sir!’ says he, rising out of his 
chair, and crossing the room up and down, ‘do 
you coolly propose to turn me and my family 
headlong out of my house?’ 

*“¢Well now,’ says I, ‘Squaire, that’s not 
edzactly the way to put it. As I reads this 
dockyment’—and I tuk up and put the mort- 


gage in my pocket—‘the house and fairm are 
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mine by law. They onst was yourn; but it 
wants nothing now but the four closures to make 
’em mine.’ 

<¢¢ And would you force the sale of property 
worth $2000 aud more for a miserable $400?’ 

“¢¢Tt must sell for what itll bring, Squaire ; 
and I stands ready to buy it for my wife, you 
see, ef it costs me twice as much as the mort- 
gage.’ 

“¢Your wife!’ says he; ‘who the old Harry 
is she? You once pertended to have an affec- 
tion for my da’ter.’ 

‘© ¢So I hed; but you hedn’t the proper af- 
fection for your da’ter that I hed. You pre- 
far’d money to her affections, and you driv me 
off to git ‘‘capital!” Well, I tuk your advice, 
and I’ve got the capital.’ 

‘¢¢ And whar the old Harry,’ said he, ‘ did 
you git it?” 

*¢*« Well, I made good tairms with the old 
devil for a hundred years, and he found me in 
the money.’ 

*¢ ¢Tt must hev been so,’ said he. ‘You waur 
not the man to git capital in any other way.’ 

“Then he goes on: ‘But what becomes of 
your pertended affection for my da’ter ?’ 

“Twa'n't pertended; but you throwed your- 
self betwixt us with all your force, and broke 
the gal’s hairt, and broke mine, so far as you 
could; and as I couldn’t live without company, 
I hed to look out for myself and find a wife as 
Icould. I tell you, as I’m to be married to- 
night, and as I’ve swore a most etarnal oath to 
hev this fairm, you'll hev to raise the wind to- 
day, and square off with me, or the lawyers will 
be at you with the four closures to-morrow, bright 
and airly.’ 

““*Dod dern you!’ he cries out. ‘Does you 
want to drive me mad!’ 

‘<< By no manner of means,’ says I, jest about 
as cool and quiet as a cowceumber. 

** But he was at biling heat. Te was all over 
in a stew anda fever. He filled his pipe and 
lighted it, and then smashed it over the chim- 
bly. Then he crammed the newspaper in the 
fire, and crushed it into the blaze with his boot. 
Then he turned to me, suddent, and said: 

«Yes, you pertended to love my da'ter, 
and now you are pushing her father to despe- 
ration. Now ef you ever did love Merry Ann, 
honestly, raally, truly, and bonny fodder, you 
couldn’t help loving her yit. And yit, hyar 
you're gwine to mairy another woman, that, 
prehaps, you don’t affection at all.’ 

‘“Tt’s quite a sensible view you takes of the 
subject,’ says I; ‘the only pity is that you didn’t 
take the same squint at it long ago, when I 
axed you to let me hev Merry Ann. Then yon 
didn’t valley her affections or mine. You hed 
no thought of nothing but the “capital” then, 
and the affections might. all go to Jericho, 
for what you keered! I'd ha’ married Merry 
Ann, and she me, and we’d ha’ got on for a 
spell in a log-cabin, for, though I was poor, I 
hed the genwine grit of a man, and would come | 
to something, and we’d ha’ got on; and jit, | 
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without any “capital” your own self, and kivered 
up with debt as with a winter over-coat, hyar, 
you waur positive that I shouldn’t hev your 
da‘ter, and you waur a-preparing to sell her 
hyar to an old sour-tempered bachelor, more 
than double her age. Dern the capital! A 
man’s the best capital for any woman, cf so be 
he is a man. Bekaise, ef he be a man, he'll 
work out cl’ar, though he may hev a long strain- 
ing for it through the sieve. Dern the capital! 
You've as good as sold that gal child to old 
Grimstcad, jest from your love of money !’ 

*¢¢ But she won’t hey him,’ says he. 

“<'Phe wiser gal child,’ says I. ‘Ef you 
only hed onderstood me and that poor child, [ 
hed it in me to make the ‘ capital”—dern the 
capital !—and now you've ruined her, and your- 
self, and me, and all; and dern my buttons 
but I must be married to-night, and jest as 
soon a’ter as the lawyers kin fix it I must hev 
this fairm for my wife. My hairt’s set on it, 
and I’ve swore it a dozen o’ times on the Holy 
Hokies!’ 

“The poor old Squaire fairly sweated; but 
he couldn’t say mnch. He'd come up to me 
and say: 

‘ee Wf you only did love Merry Ann!’ 

**¢QOh,’ says I, ‘what’s the use of your talk- 
ing that? Ef you only hed ha’ loved your own 
da'ter!’ 

“Then the old chap begun to ery, and as I 
seed that I jest kicked over my saddle-bags 
lying at my feet, and the silver Mexicans rolled 
out—a bushel on ’em, I reckon—and, O Lawd! 
how the old fellow jumped, staring with all his 
eyes at me and the dollars! 

“*¢Tt’s money !’ says he. 

““¢ Yes,’ says I, ‘jest a few hundreds of thou- 
sands of my ‘‘capital.”’ I didn’t stop at the 
figgers, you see. 

“Then he turns to me and says, ‘Sam Snaf- 
fles, you’re a most wonderful man. You're a 
mystery to me. Whar, in the name of God, 
hev you been? and what hey you been doing? 
and whar did you git all this power of capital ?’ 

““T jest langhed, and went to the door and 
called Merry Ann. She come mighty quick. 
I reckon she was watching and waiting. 

‘* Says I, ‘Merry Ann, that’s money. Pick 
it up and put it back in the saddle-bags, ef yon 
please.’ 

“Then says I, turning to the old man, 
‘Thar’s that whole bushel of Mexicans, I reck- 
on. Thar monstrous heavy. My old mar’— 
ax her about her ribs now!—she fairly squelched 
onder the weight of me and that money. And 
I’m pretty heavy loaded myself. I must light- 
en; with your leave, Squaire.’ 

‘And I pulled out a leetle doeskin bag of 
gonld half eagles from my right-hand pocket 
and poured them ont upon the table; then I 
emptied my left-hand pocket, then the side 
pockets of the coat, then the skairt pockets, 
and jist spread the shiners out upon the table. 

‘Merry Ann was fairly frightened, and run 
out of the room; then the old woman she come 
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in, and as the old Squaire seed her, he tuk her 
by the shoulder and said: 

“¢¢ Jest you look at that thar.’ 

“And when she looked and seed, the poor 
old hypercritical scamp sinner turned round 
to me and flung her airms round my neck, and 
said: 

““T always said you waur the only right 
man for Merry Ann.’ , 

“The old spooney! “° 

‘Well, when I hed let ’em look enough, and 
wonder enough, I jest tnrned Merry Ann and 
her mother out of the room. 

““The old Squaire, he waur a-setting down 
agin in his airm-chair, uot edzactly knowing 
what to say or what to do, but watching all my 
- motions, jest as sharp as a cat watches a mouse 
when she is hafe hungry. 

“Thar was all the Mexicans put back in the 
saddle-bags, but he hed seen ’em, and thar was 
all the leetle bags of gould spread upon the ta- 
ble; the gould—hafe and quarter eagles—jest 
lying out of the mouths of the leetle bags as ef 
wanting to creep back agin. 

“And thar sot the old Squaire, looking at 
‘em all as greedy as a fish-hawk down upon a 
pairch in the river. And, betwixt a whine and 
a cry and a talk, he says: : 

*“** Ah, Sam Snafiles, ef you ever did love my 
leetle Merry Ann, you would never marry any 
other woman.’ 

“Then you ought to ha’ seed me. I felt my- 
self sixteen feet high, and jest as solid as a 
chestnut oak. I walked up to the old man, 
and I tuk him quiet by the collar of his coat, 
with my thumb and forefinger, and I said: 

“Git up, Squaire, for a bit.’ 

*¢ And up he got. 

“Then I marched him to the big glass agin 
the wall, and I said to him: ‘Look, ef yon 
please,’ 

“And he said, ‘I’m looking.’ 

** And I said, ‘What does you see?’ 

‘Te answered, ‘I sees you and me,’ 

‘*T says, ‘Look agin, and tell me what you 
obzarves.’ 
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“¢Well,’ says he, ‘I obzarves,’ 

“And says I, ‘What does your obzarving 
amount to? ‘That's the how.’ 

‘“And says he, ‘I sees a man alongside 
of me, as good-looking and handsome a young 
man as ever I seed in all my life.’ 

““* Well,’ says I, ‘that’s a correct obzarvation. 
But,’ says I, ‘what does you see of your own 
self?’ 

“Well, I kain’t edzackly say.’ 

‘“**ook good!’ says I. ‘Obzarve.’ 

“Says he, ‘Don’t ax me.’ 

‘** Now,’ says I, ‘that won't edzactly do. I 
tell you now, look good, and ax yourself ef you're 
the sawt of looking man that hes any right to 
be a feyther-in-law to a fine, young, handsome- 
looking fellow like me, what’s got the “* capi- 
tal?” 

“Then he laughed out at the humor of the 
sitivation; and he says, ‘Well, Sam Snaffles, 
you've got me dead this time. You're a dif- 
ferent man from what I thought you. But, 
Sam, you'll confess, I reckon, that ef I hedn’t 
sent yon off with a flea in your ear when I hed 
you up afore the looking-glass, you’d never ha’ 
gone to work to git in the ‘‘capital.’”’’ 

“*¢T don’t know that, Squaire,’ says I. ‘Sar- 
cumstances sarve to make a man take one road 
when he mout take another; but when you 
meets a man what has the hairt to love a wo- 
man strong as a lion, and to fight an inimy 
big as a buffalo, he’s got the raal grit in him. 
You knowed I was young, and I was poor, and 
you knowed the business of a hunter is a mighty 
poor business ef the man ain’t born to it. 
Well, I didn’t do much at it jest bekaise my 
hairt was so full of Merry Ann; and you should 
ha’ made a calkilation and allowed for that. 
But you poked your fun at me and riled me 
consumedly; but I was detarmined that you 
shouldn’t break my hairt or the hairt of Merry 
Ann. Well, you hed your humors, and I’ve 
tried to take the change out of you. And 
now, ef you raally thinks, a’ter that obzarvation 
in the glass, that you kin make a respectable 
feyther-in-law to sich a fine-looking fellow as 
me, what’s got the ‘‘ capital,” jest say the word, 
and we'll call Merry Ann in to bind the bar-° 
gin, And you must talk out quick, for the 
wedding’s to take place this very night. I’ve 
swore it by the etarnal Hokies,’ 

‘«'To-night !’ says he. 

“““Look at the “capital”’ says I; and I 
pinted to the gould on the table and the silver 
in the saddle-bags, 

*** But, Lawd love you, Sam,’ says he, ‘it’s 
so suddent, and we kain’t make the preparations 
in time.’ 

“Says I, ‘Look at the “capital,” Squaire, 
and dern the preparations !’ 

*“* But,’ says he, ‘we hain’t time to ax the 
company.’ : 

““*Dern the company!’ says I; ‘I don’t 
b’lieve in company the very night a man gits 
married. His new wife’s company enough for 
| him ef he’s sensible,’ 
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‘©¢Bnt, Sam,’ says he, ‘it’s not possible to 
git up a supper by to-night.’ 

‘Says I, ‘Look yon, Squaire, the very last 
thing a man wants on his wedding night is 
supper.’ : 

“Then he said something about the old wo- 
man, his wife. 

“Says I, ‘Jest you call her in and show her 
the ‘‘capital.”’ 

‘¢So he called in the old woman, and then 
in come Merry Ann, and thar was great hem- 
mings and hawings; and the old woman she 
said ; 

¢¢T’ve only got the one da’ter, Sam, and we 
must hey a big wedding! We must spread our- 
selves. We've got a smart chaince of friends 
and acquaintances, you see, and ’twon’t be de- 
cent onless we axes them, and they won't like 
it! We must make a big show for the honor 
and ’spectability of the family.’ 

«Says I, ‘Look you, old lady! I’ve swore 
2 most tremendous oath, by the Holy Hokies, 
that Merry Ann‘and me air to be married this 
yery night, and I kain’t break sich an oath as 
that! Merry Ann,’ says I, ‘you wouldn’t hev 
me break sich a tremendous oath as that ?’ 

‘¢ And, all in a trimble, she says, ‘ Never, 
Sam! No!’ 

“*¢ You hyar that, old lady!’ says I. ‘We 
matries to-night, by the Holy Hokies! and 
we'll hev no company but old Parson Stovall, 
to make the hitch; and Merry Ann and me go 
off by sunrise to-morrow morning—you hyar ?— 
to my own fairm, whar thar’s a great deal of 
furniter fixing for her to do. A’ter that you 
kin advartise the whole county to come in, ef 
you please, and eat all the supper you kin 
spread! Now hurry up,’ says I, ‘and git as 
ready as you kin, for I’m gwine to ride over 
to Parson Stovall’s this minit. Ill be back 
to dinner in hafe an hour. Merry Ann, you 
gether up that gould and silver, and lock it up. 
It’s our “capital!” As for you, Squaire, thar’s 
the mortgage on your fairm, which Merry Ann 
shill give you, to do as you please with it, as 
soon as the parson has donc the hitch, and I 
kin call Merry Ann, Mrs, Snaftles—Madam 

‘Merry Ann Snaffies, and so forth, and afore- 
said.’ 
_ “JT laid down the law that time for all par- 
ties, and showed the old Squaire sich a picter 
of himself, and me standing aside him, looking 
seven foot high, at the least, that I jest worked 
the business ’cording to my own pleasure. 
When neither the daddy nor the mammy hed 
any thing more to say, I jumped on my mar’ 
and rode over to old Parson Stovall. 

“Says I, ‘Parson, thar’s to be a hitch to- 
night, and you're to see a’ter the right knot. 
You knows what I means. I wants you over 
at Squaire Hopson’s. Me and Merry Ann, 
his da’ter, mean to hop the twig to-night, and 
you're to see that we hop squar’, and that all’s 
even, ‘cording to the law, Moses, and the prof- 
its! J stand treat, Parson, and you won't be 
the worse for your riding. I pays in gould!’ 
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‘So he promised to come by dusk ; and come 
he did. The old lady hed got some supper, 
and tried her best to do what she could at sich 
short notice. ‘The venison ham was mighty 
fine, I reckon, for Parson Stovall played a great 
stick§nt it; and ef they hedn’t cooked up four 
of my wild-geese, then the devil’s an angel of 
light, and Sam Snaffles no better than a sinner! 
And thar was any quantity of jimmyjohns, peach 
and honey considered. Parson Stovall was a 
great feeder, and I begun to think he never 
would be done. But at last he wiped his mouth, 
swallowed his fifth cup of coffee, washed it down 
with a stiff dram of peach and honey, wiped his 
mouth agin, and pulled out his prayer-book, 
psalmody, and Holy Scrip—three volumes in 
all—and he hemmed threc times, and begun to , 
look out for the marriage text, but begun with 
giving out the 100th Psalm. 

‘¢¢ With one consent, let’s all unite—’ 

‘¢¢No,’ says I, ‘Parson; not all! It’s only 
Merry Ann and me what’s to unite to-night !’ 

“Jest then, afore he could answer, who 
should pop in but old bachelor Grimstead! and 
he looked round ’bout him, specially upon me 


and the parson, as ef to say: 

«What the old Harry’s they doing hyar!’ 

“And I could see that the old Squaire was 
oneasy. But the blessed old Parson Stovall, he 
gin’em no time for ixplanation or palaver; but 
he gits up, stands up squar’, looks solemn as a 
meat-axe, and he says: 

“¢< Tet the parties which I’m to bind together 
in the holy bonds of wedlock stand up before 
me!’ 

‘* And, Lawd bless you, as he says the words, 
what should that old skunk of a bachelor do, 
but he gits up, stately as an old buck in spring 
time, and he marches over to my Merry Ann? 
But I was too much and too spry for him. I 
puts in betwixt em, and I takes the old bachelor 
by his coat-collar, ’twixt my thumb and fore- 
finger, and afore he knows whar he is, I marches 
him up to the big looking-glass, and I says: 

*¢¢ Took?’ 

“6 Well,’ says he, ‘ what?’ 

‘¢¢Took good,’ says I. 

“<¢T’m looking,’ says he. 
mean, Sir?’ 

‘Says I, ‘Obzarve! 
Obzarve !” 

‘¢¢T reckon I do,’ says he. 

“¢ Then,’ says I, ‘ax yourself the question, 
ef you're the sawt of looking man to marry my 
Merry Ann.’ 

‘Then the old Squaire burst out a-laughing. 
He couldn’t help it. 

‘¢ Capital!’ says he. 

‘¢¢Tt’s capital,’ says I, ‘But hyar we air, 
Parson. Put on the hitch, jest as quick as you 
kin clinch it; for thar’s no telling how many 
slips thar may be ’twixt the cup and the lps 
when these hungry old bachelors air about.’ 

‘«¢ Who gives away this young woman ?’ axes 
the parson ; and the Squaire stands up and does 
|the thing needful. I hed the ring ready, and 


‘But what do you 


Do you see yourself? 
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“7 PUTS IN BETWIXT "EM, AND I TAKES THE OLD BAOHELOR BY LIS COAT-OOLLAB,” ETO. 


The ‘‘ Big Lie” roared aloud. 


before the parson had quite got through, old 
Grimstead vamoosed. 

“fe waur a leetle slow in onderstanding that 
he warn’t wanted, and warn’t, nohow, any party 
to the husiness. But he and the Squaire hed 
a mighty quarrel aterwards, and ef ’t hedn’t 
been for me, he’d ha’ licked the Squaire. He 
was ahle to do it; hut I jest cocked my cap at 
him one day, and, says I, in the Injin language : 

‘¢¢Yaou!’ And he didn’t know what I 
meant; hut I looked tomahawks at him, so he 
gin ground; and he’s getting old so fast that 
you kin see him growing downwards all the time. 

“* All that, Jedge, is jest thirteen years ago ; 
and me and Merry Ann git on famously, and 
thar’s no eend to the capital! Gould breeds 
like the cows, and it’s only needful to squeeze 
the bags now and then to make Merry Ann 
happy as a tomtit. Thirteen years of married 
life, and look at me! You see for yourself, 
Jedge, that ’'m not much the worse for wear; 
and I kin answer for Merry Ann, too, though, 
Jedge, we hev hed thirty-six children.” 

“What!” says I, ‘‘thirty-six children in 
thirteen years !” 


“‘Ffurrah, Sharp! Go it! You’re making 
it spread! That last shot will make the Jedge 
know that you're a right truthful sinner, of a 
Saturday night, and in the ‘Lying Camp.’” 

‘**To be sure! You see, Merry Ann keeps 
on, But you’ve only got to do the ciphering 
for yourself. Here, now, Jedge, look at it. 
Count for yourself. First we had three gal 
children, you see. Very well! Put down 
three. Then we had siz boys, one every year 
for four years; and then, the fifth year, Merry 
Ann throwed deuce. Now put down the six 
boys a’ter the three gals, and ef that don’t make 
thirty-six, thar’s no snakes in all Flurriday! 

‘“Now, men,” says Sam, ‘‘let’s liquor all 
round, and drink the health of Mrs. Merry Ann 
Snafiles and the thirty-six children, all alive 
and kicking; and glad to see you, Jedge, and 
the rest of the company. We're doing right 
well; hut I hes, every now and then, to put my 
thumh and forefinger on the Squaire’s collar, 
aud show him his face in the hig glass, and call 
on him for an obzarvation—for he’s mighty fond 
of going shar’s in my ‘ capital,’” 
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THE OLD LOVE AGAIN. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. MANNERS’S PROJECT AND PEARLS. 


“9 KNEW it already,” Nina said, in a low 
i voice. 

«© You have heard from him, then ?” he asked, 
with prompt jealousy. 

“] have seen him,” she said, And his heart 
throbbed with a quicker pulsation as he thought, 
“The game is up, then, for me.” He did not 
seem inclined to continne the conversation, and 
so, after a few moments, Nina said, 

“Tell me how you know that Mr. Barring- 
ton is in town.” 

“How? Oh! WhenI found that there was 
uo chance of seeing my mother and you in the 
park, I took a cab down to her house, hoping 
to find you there still. I heard that you had 
all gone out together, and that my mother was 
expected back in half an hour. A friend of 
mine, who happened to be an acquaintance of 
Mr. Barrington’s, was with me; and while we 
were standing at the window, waiting for my 
mother to come back, my friend pointed out a 
nan, who was calling at the house opposite, as 
‘Gerald Barrington.’ Of course he had no 
idea that I had any interest in the name; but 
he pointed Barrington out as a man he knew.” 

“Calling at the house opposite to your mo- 
ther's?” Nina almost gasped, “Are yon sure— 
sure?” 

“Yes, quite sure,” he answered, in some 
surprise. 

‘¢You did not hear from your mother, then, 
that that was the very house Mrs. Eldon is liv- 


ing in?” 
‘No. Is it? J didn’t wait for my mother, 
after all. Iwas anxious to get home and have 


a quiet think by myself. Mrs. Eldon didn’t 
mention to you that she expected Mr. Barring- 
ton?” 

** No. 
suggested. 

“T don’t know; but Ishould imagine that he 
was expected. There was a man waiting to 
take his horse, and a pretty woman was stand- 
ing at the window, dressed in black, and beam- 
ing with smiles; he had the air of being expect- 
ed, too, as he knocked at the door.” John 
Manners would not say a word more than the 
truth, but he would not keep back a particle 
of it that might pain Nina, We was not ready 
1o kill her, in order to effect her gure; but he 
was ready to hurt her very much indeed for her 
future health’s sake. 

“ And did not he tell you that he was on in- 
timate terms with Mrs. Eldon?” he returned, 
after a brief silence. 

‘¢How should he tell me?” Nina said, irritably. 

‘Why should he not? It would have been 
only natural and straightforward for him to 


Perhaps she didn’t expect him,” Nina 


mention such a fact to you, particularly as she 
was your intimate friend with whom you were 
staying when you met him in the country, at a 
time ‘he did not know her.” 

“T detest digging and delving into pcople’s 
motives,” Nina said, warmly. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
forgot it.” 
| “Tn the joy of seeing you, perhaps he did. 


| When did you see him ?” 


“This afternoon, after I parted with your 
mother,” Nina said, gazing round upon him. 

‘¢Then he must have becn on his way to the 
lovely widow’s house,” he said, coldly and rather 
cruelly, ‘It could not have escaped his mem- 
ory, then.” 

‘We did not speak to each other,” Nina 
said, feeling driven to open confession, 

“Thank Heaven for it!” Mr. Manners said ; 
and as he said it he came a little nearer to 


; Nina; and the light in the room was very soft 


and low, and they were alone. 

“We only bowed to each other,” Nina ex- 
plained, And then she thought, ‘‘ He will think, 
if I don’t tell him the truth, that I gave the in- 
itiative—that I repulsed him.” And her heart 
and her taste revolted at practicing any form 
of deceit toward this man at her side. 

“‘T was prepared to hear many words from 
Gerald Barrington when I did see him,” she 
said, firmly. ‘‘I was expecting very import- 
ant words from him. JI can only hope you will 
not quite despise me when I tell you that my 
depression just now was due to disappointment, 
He passed me almost coldly.” 

‘For your sake Tean only say, thank Heaven 
for it!” Mr. Manners said. But he sat more 
upright, and he moved his arm from the back 
of the sofa; and Nina felt that the crisis had 
come that evening for him, and that he had 
passed it safely. 

“Tf I could only condescend to make it clear 
to him that in my heart I am glad that it is so 
with Gerald Barrington, it would be all right, 
even now; but I can’t stoop to conquer.” So 
she thought as she sat twisting her fan and her 
handkerchief to pieces. And he watched her 
nervous movements and deplored her misguided 
fancy. 

“To think that she should wear the willow 
for a fellow who can leave her for the first fair 
face bent kindly upon him!” hethought. “To 
think that he should know so little of me as to 
believe me capable of continuing to love Gerald 
Barrington, after all!” she thought. And by 
‘after all” she meant all that intimate com- 
munion and conipanionship which she had en- 
joyed with John Manners, and after the possi- 
bility had entered her mind of being offered a 
slight by Gerald Barrington. 

But they eould not see each other’s thoughts. 
| Consequently they sat there, side by side, each 
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misunderstanding the other’s silence and embar- 
rassment, and both being misunderstood by 
sundry sauntering guests, who came in and 
looked at them and went out again, and whis- 
pered it about that ‘‘ Miss Delany was really 
getting desperate! She didn’t care how much 
she compromised herself, provided she could 
only compromise John Manners by that seclu- 
sion into which she had plunged with him.” 
And a few who knew a little—and but a little 
—of his domestic relations, ‘wondered what 


Miss Graves would say!” for it was getting | 


pretty generally known in circles into which 
Mrs. Manners’s mind had penetrated that the 
pretty little cousin was brought up to town to 
marry John Manners. 

Miss Delany saw the looks, and guessed at 
the whisperings, and was superbly indifferent 
to both. 
to gain, now that John Manners seemed to be 
calmly resigning her and his opportunity. In 
reality, their intercourse was restricted to the 
merest commonplaces after she told him that 
Gerald Barrington and herself had held no 
comniunication. In appearance, it was warm, 
close, and confiding. 

‘¢When I went into the room Mr. Manners 
was leaning on his elbow by her side, with his 
head on her shoulder almost,” one lady said, 
moving John Manners many inches nearer to 
Nina than the facts of the case warranted. 
‘Tf we don’t hear that it’s an engagement in a 
few days after this it will be an outrage on so- 
ciety, and on your honse in particular,” another 
guest said to the hostess, who was daughterless 
and lenient. 

Appearances confirmatory of the worst that 
was feared, namely, that Mr. Manners was 
really and properly engaged to the belle whose 
brightness had been the theme of far too uni- 
versal praise for far too long a time, were kept 
up to the last. It was on Mr. Manners’s arm 
that Miss Delany descended at length to get 
into her step-mother’s carriage. He had du- 
tifully waited, close at hand, while she made 
her adieus, and he did not appear again. In- 


She had nothing to lose and nothing | 


quiring friends were at once “‘ satisfied” and| 
| regard her appearance, and you're not that one, 


savage. 

It chanced just about this time that old Mrs. 
Manners was seized with a mighty longing for 
uninterrupted routine, anda return to the nor- 
mal quiet of a country life. She wanted to 
have her days and her hours and her habits 
and little fidgets to herself; and dear as her 
niece was to her, that nicce, by reason of her 
youth, interfered with the placid harmony of 
the programme. ‘‘It is high time that John 
made up his mind,” the old lady thought, as 
she was dressing on the morning after that party 
at which John and Nina had been considered 
to compromise each other. And then she re- 
solved that she would speak to her son that day. 

She would have a capital opportunity for do- 
ing so—at least, so she thought. John was 
eoming to dine with them; and after dinner, 
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front drawing-room, Mrs. Manners would, over 
the coffee that he loved, open her heart and 
unfold her desires toherson. Edith, as a niece, 
had been all that was desirable. She had heen 
what some people would have ealled subservi- 
ent to the masterful old lady; but it came easy 
to Edith to be so. Asa daughter-in-law, she 
would, of course, be the same. Besides, Mrs. 
Manners, having watched over them all her life, 
felt sure of Edith’s morals, ‘which was more 
than she did of most young women’s,” she added 
to herself, Additionally, she had a strong in- 
eentive to arranging the match without delayin a 
dawning fear she had of what she termed ‘‘ Miss 
Delany’s ways.” 

Mrs. Manners did a great deal in the quiet, 
comfortable preparation line that day. She 
went out herself, in the heat of the day, and se- 
lected a bit of the biggest, pinkest salmon that 
the old court suburb could supply. Perfectly 
oblivious of the fact that her son was in the 
habit of dining at the best and most recherché 
clubs, Mrs. Manners organized what she imag- 
ined would be a treat to him, in the shape of a 
repast in which many of the delicacies of the 
season had a place. ‘‘Men are always more 
amenable to reason after a good dinner,” she 
told herself, eomplacently, when she had made 
all her arrangements. And then, it being late 
in the afternoon, she went up to Hdith’s room 
to sce what the girl thought of wearing. 

‘John will be here soon. Are you nearly 
ready, Edith?” Mrs. Manners said, coming in 
with the animation of self-satisfied bustle upon 
her face, Idith was lying on the bed, reading, 
unexcited, sleepy, in fact, and consequently un- 
sympathetic. 

“le surely won't be here two hours before 
dinner, aunt? It’s only half past four.” 

‘At any rate, I should like you to be ready 
when he does come,” the old lady said, testily ; 
and then she bustled up to the door of the ward- 
robe, and asked what dress Edith meant to wear, 

‘Oh, it doesn’t much matter,” Edith said, in- 
differently, without looking up from her book. 

“But I tell you it does matter; not more 
than one girl in a thousand ean afford to dis- 


my dear.” 

‘¢ Whois coming?” Edith asked, languidly— 
the afternoon heat was making her very heavy ; 
moreover, she was in the midst of a very pleas- 
ant page of “ Jenny Bell's” adventures, 

“ John is coming.” 

‘* Any one else, aunt ?” 

6e No. ” 

“‘Oh, then, John never does notice dress. 
shall wear that same spotted muslin.” 

Mrs. Manners took ont the spotted muslin and 
looked at it, and shook her head. , 

‘‘Tt's tumbled,” she said, “and to-night you 
must look your best, my dear; put on your new 
white Hama, with the blue velvet trimmings, and 
I will give you what I have always intended for 
you, that pearl necklet and bracelets that make 


I 


while Edith was discoursing sweet music in the your white skin look whiter.” 
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Then Edith roused up to the full knowledge 
of all that was expected of and for her, and got 
off the bed, and began her toilet, looking very 
flushed and pretty. For though it was “only 
John” who was coming to see how well she 
looked in the white llama, and the pearl neck- 
let and bracelets, he became of importance in 
her eyes the instant she assumed (from his 
mother’s manner) that he had the will as well 
as the power to confer upon her the dignity of 
‘a married woman.” Tor blue-eyed Edith was 
a booby of the purest water, and she believed 
that the badge of matronhood would bring only 
honor and glory and consideration to her, with 
very few cares and unpleasant dutics to balance 
these things. So she arrayed hersclf in full ar- 
mor, and was ready to do battle against him long 
before John arrived. 

He came just at the right moment, just as the 
dinner was ready, just as his mother was getting 
impatient for his presence. It was pleasant to 
the old lady, since she had ordered her cuisine so 
carefully, to find that his appetite was hearty, 
and his palate pleased with that which she had 
provided forhim. Butit was notpleasant to her 
to find that he was grave, silent, self-absorbed ; 
that he was not amenable to the subtle flat- 
tery of dishes that ‘‘had been favorites of his,”’ 
“* He will relax over the coffee,” Mrs. Manners 
thought; so she set Edith down to the piano in 
the front-room, and drew her son away to the 
softly cushioned sofa in the shaded back-room, 
where they were screened from the actual pres- 
ence of the girl by the falling curtains that 
draped the division doorway. 

Edith played, glibly, decidedly badly, as half- 
instructed girls are apt todo. She played pop- 
nlar airs arranged for the display of much exe- 
cution with a spirit and dash that attracted the 
ear and favorable regard of perambulating pot- 
boys on the delivery of ‘‘supper-beer” bent, but 
that did not strike a corresponding chord in 
the breast of Jolin Manners. And she played 
dreamy pieces most undreamily, and bent her 
fair head about the while in eager attempt to 
catch the slightest sound of approbation from 
the other room, 

But all she did hear when she paused pres- 
ently, in impatient vanity, were the words, ‘‘Go 
on, my dear,” from Mrs. Manners. So she went 
on, without heart or soul or taste, feeling sulkily 
convinced that her music and white Hama and 
whiter skin, to which the pearls were designed 
as a foil, were alike unnoticed and unapprecia- 
ted. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Manners had opened her 
battery. 

*¢ John,” she began, when Edith was in the 
middle of one of the most prolonged thunder- 
claps, ‘‘I am thinking that when I leave this 
house in September I shall be glad to let it for 
the remainder of my term.” 

“Are you tired of London, mother? I fan- 
cied you would be before long.” 

“Tf it suited my health I shonldn’t be tired 
of it,” Mrs. Manners said; ‘but I find that rest 
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and quiet and my own old ways suit me best. 
Dear Edith, good as she is, isa charge to an 
old woman who has lived alone so long.” 

“tT thought she was rather more of a com- 
fort than a charge,” John said. 

‘So she is,” Mrs. Manners said, decidedly ; 
“much more. Who could doubt it that knows 
her? The girl is goodness itself, John; and 
when I think that she may be thrown away, no 
wonder I feel her to be a charge !” 

“Tas she fallen in love with a wrong man ?” 
he asked, laughing. 

“Yar from it,” she said, hastily. ‘‘If’—and 
here Mrs. Manners began to speak very signifi- 
cantly—‘“‘if her affections are engaged at all, 
it is by a man whom I should be the last per- 
son in the world to think the ‘ wrong’ one in one 
sense, though I shall think him very wrong in- 
deed if he does not respond.” 

‘*My dear mother, come out as a match- 
maker!” he said, as she prt her hand on his 
arm and sunk her voice to a most impressive 
whisper. 

“No, John. I shonld scorn to be that,” she 
said, energetically; ‘‘but I should act a lie if 
I pretended not to wish for a certain match that 
might be made if only both were willing.” 

“And are not both willing?” he said, care- 
lessly. 

*¢ Yon can answer for one of them, my son.” 

‘Then I answer No,” he said, sadly. ‘‘ Mo- 
ther, Iam sorry that you have set your heart 
on this, but we can’t have things as we like. 
You must resign this cherished wish, as I may 
have to resign mine after long years of pertinac- 
ity. Don’t grieve for Edith. My little cousin 
cares exactly as much for me as she would care 
for any other man who might possibly marry 
her,” 

Mrs. Manners sat tapping her clasped hands 
npon her lap for a few moments. Ile was 
her very dear son, but he had disappointed, 
thwarted, overruled her, and for a minute or 
two she had no sorrow, no sympathy to bestow 
upon his possible disappointment and heart- 
sickness. When she spoke it was to ask: 

‘< John, is it that gir] who comes here out of 
affected civility to me who is wasting your 
youth and spoiling your life—is it Miss Delany 
that you love in vain?” 

“Tt is Miss Delany that I have loved in 
yain,” he said, quietly. Then he rose np, add- 
ing: “T shall not keep you up late to-night, 
mother; while I stay let us go into the other 
room with Edith.” 

Then they went in, and he sat himself down 
by Edith’s side, and talked that kind of “ polite 
conyersation” to her which no man ever can talk 
to the woman he loves. And Edith knew that 
she had worn white llama and pearls in yain. 

He was very considerate as to their possible 
fatigue in the midst of that anxiety and doubt 
that he was feeling abont Nina, and Nina’s 
wishes and desires respecting Gerald Barring- 
ton, and her own future. ‘I know that you 
dislike late hours,” he said to his mother about 
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half past nine o’clock, and then he rose up to 
go away, and she did not seek to detain him. 

They did not make much pretense of cheer- 
fulness when John was gone. Old Mrs. Man- 
ners was unconditionally and unmistakably 
cross, and Edith began to quake with the fear 
that she should be called upon to surrender her 
pearls. ‘Though she had not been told so in so 
many words, she felt sure, from the whole man- 
ner of the gift, that it had been bestowed in 
hope. What if it should be taken away im de- 
spair! idith looked at them fondly as she 
unclasped and laid them down in their velvet 
case that night; and she thought rather bitter 
things of her cousin John. 

Presently Mrs. Manuers came to see her 
young charge, as was her wont the last thing 
before retiring to rest herself. 

‘Well, Edith,” she began, ‘‘have you had | 
nearly enough of London ?” 

‘Not nearly,” Edith said, truthfully. 

“Then you won’t like my plan just at first, 
my dear; but you'll see the wisdom of it by- 
and-by. Ishall give this house up in Septem- 
ber, and go back to our Hampshire home, where 
we have friends and people to care for us.” 

“Oh!” Edith said. 

‘¢T find that I must give up a project that 
was dear to me,” Mrs. Manners went on, with 
a tremulous voice, ‘' What that project was I 
needn’t tell you now, for you can’t help me to 
carry it out; and my son is deaf to my wishes ; 
so I have nothing to.stay for.” 

*¢T shall be happy to go back, since you think 
it better,” Edith said, blushing a little; and 


then Mrs. Manners rose up and kissed her 
niece; and Edith murmured, ‘Will you take 
the pearls now, aunt?” and the answer was: | 

““No, child; keep them, keep them,” So 
Edith slept with a light heart, after all. 


| 


CHAPTER XI. 
JIOW SNE HEARD IT, 


Sir ArtHur Detany had been calmly con- 
tent to know that the widow of his ward was 


well jointured and in good health while she | 
staid far away from him. But as soon as he 
heard that she was accessible, easily accessible 
from Eccleston Square, he became anxious to 
see her well-being with his own eyes, and to 
hear ‘what she meant to do, poor thing!” with 
his own ears. 

Accordingly, the morning after the day on 
which Nina had accidentally met with Mrs. 
Eldon, Siv Arthur declared it to be his inten- 
tion to *‘ drive into Kensington about four, with 
his wife and daughter, and call on Frank’s wid- 
ow.” But Lady Delany, who did not know 
Gertrude, chose to picture the latter as a fret- 
ful, sorrowful, uninteresting country lady; and) 
so Lady Delany excused herself from making 
the visit; therefore it fell upon Nina to go while 
her wound was still fresh. For it was a wound, | 
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this discovery she had made, that Mrs, Eldon 
was concealing something relating to Gerald 
Barrington from her (Nina). It might be a 
very slight something—it might be tle merest 
casnal intimacy, of such an uninteresting nature 
that Mrs, Eldon did not think it worth men- 
tioning. It ‘might be” that this was the true 
solution of the mystery that had been main- 
tained. But Nina did not believe it. 

Mrs. Eldon was at home. Mrs. Eldon re- 
ceived them in her fascinating, seductively fur- 
nished little drawing-room, looking rather Jan- 
guid from the heat, but very much happier 
than Sir Arthur had expected to see her look. 
Even her mourning, deep as it was, had almost 
a coquettish gracefulness about it, Nina thought, 
angrily. Why could not Gertrude be content to 
look her worst for a little time longer for poor 
Frank’s sake, instead of putting on that cloud 


| of airily falling crape which she called a dom- 


ino, and declared she wore for coolness ? 

‘You left me so quickly yesterday that I had 
scarcely a moment to speak to you, Nina,” Mrs. 
Eldon said, when Sir Arthur had expressed his 
gratification at seeing her “at all,” and “ well,” 
and ‘‘there,” and had congratulated her on the 
situation of her house, and its arrangement, and 
on its being ‘so easy of access.” 

‘¢T had better leave Nina with you until the 
evening,” Nina’s father said, in a burst of good 
feeling. He was rather anxious to get away 
himself, now that he had done his duty to the 
““noor young widow of his poor yonng ward.” 
Mrs, Eldon was very pretty, but in these latter 
years of his life he had come to have a feeling 
of distrust for young pretty women. His own 
wife was ‘‘one of them,” and in his innermost 
heart he knew that he would have been a far 
happier man if he had never sought to win and 
wear that youthful prettiness of hers. More- 
over, he was apt to bore himself in the society 
of people who were not sympathetic to his in- 
terests, and prompt in rejoinder and allusion 
to the topics of the day. Accordingly, now he 
felt that he should be glad to get himself away 
as speedily as possible; but as he wished to 
seem cordial and hearty and pleasant, he de- 
termined that he would leave Nina, 

‘**Papa,” Nina said, quickly, ‘my staying 
may interfere with Mrs, Eldon’s plans; an- 
other evening, Gertrude, not this.” 

“Yes, this, please,” Mrs. Eldon said, im- 
patiently, ‘Plans! [have no plans. I shall 
be charmed if yon will stay and cheer my lone- 
liness, Nina.” Then Nina protested again 
against doing so, but more faintly this time, 
and her protests were overruled; and, finally, 
Sir Arthar Delany went away without her. 

The hostess took her guest up into het flower- 
perfumed chamber, and even before Nina had 
taken off her bonnet she felt that there was con- 
straint between them, and that she had been 
unwise to stay. *¢ Papa has almost forced me 
to board you, Gertrude,” she said; “and you 
look tired, and would rather be alone, I'dare say.” 

“No, Iwouldn’t. What makes you say that?” 
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Mrs. Eldon said, shaking her head. ‘* We are 
not quite accustomed to one another up here 
yet. Tam glad we are to have this evening to- 
gether; we shall wear off our stiff edges.” 

But the stiff edges did not wear off speedily. 
They both seemed afraid to go back to the old 
days and to discuss them; and the new ones 
had not supplied them with sufficient matter 
in common to converse about. An oppression 
that was not entirely atmospheric hung over 
them, and they could not disperse it with eau de 
Cologne and fans. A dozen times, at least, Nina 
was on the point of mentioning Gerald Barring- 
ton; but a vivid remembrance of what Gertrude 
had considered her (Nina’s) folly of old about 
him restrained her. ‘* Whatever he may be to 
her now,” Miss Delany thought, ‘lover or 
friend, whatever he is, if he is not mentioned 
between us to-night, he will be unmentionable 
almost in future. I wish, without telling her 
so bluntly, she could understand that I haven’t 
an atom of love for him now.” 

Dinner was a diversion. They relaxed a lit- 
tle during dinner—relaxed into naturalness and 
cordiality, so much so that Nina resolved with- 
in herself to have the truth out, by some means 
or other, when they should get back to the 
drawing-room. 

It was hard to begin, though. In the first 
place, Gertrude was very restless. She kept 
on flitting about, from sofa to chair and from 
chair to fender-stool, in a way that was very 
unlike her usual calm. She made Nina try her 
‘*new piano ;” she became engrossingly anxious 
to hear Miss Delany. Iu fact, she fidgeted to 
a degree that made the introduction of a serious 
subject almost impossible. 

At last, about quarter to eight o’clock, after 
giving a glance out of her flower-wreathed win- 
dow, Mrs, Eldon seated herself abruptly on the 
sofa by Nina, and said: 

‘*How opinions alter and get modified and 
softened by fuller knowledge of that which 
they were formed upon originally; how we all 
change, don’t we, Nina?” 

“Yes; happily and unhappily,” Nina said, 
in some confusion. 

* Happily, or unhappily, we do change; that 
is the great point. Nina, I have had great dif- 
ficulty in making up my mind what I ought to 
do by you just at present ; whether I ought to let 
events roll on and you be taken by surprise, or 
whether I ought to prepare you for something.” 

** Prepare me, by all means,” Nina said. 

“Ywill, then. At eight o’clock an old friend 
of yours is coming here, Mr. Barrin gton.” 
She paused and looked eagerly into Nina’s face. 
Nina was absolutely composed. 

**T am glad you have told me,” she said, 

**Yes? I could not hesitate to tell you,” 
Mrs. Eldon said, warmly, forgetting the state- 
ment she had just made relative to the difficulty 
she had had in making up her mind as to what 
she ought todo. ‘I conld not trap you into 
meeting him without knowing your wishes 
about it.” 


‘You have learned to tolerate him, then,” 
Nina said. And for a few moments she wres- 
tled with a strong inclination she had to remind 
Gertrude how she used to rail at and censure 
the man. who was coming. 

‘‘T have learned to know him,” Mrs. Eldon 
said, gravely, ‘During that long, sad time 
that I staid at Ardleigh alone he was thought- 
ful and considerate for me in a way I did not 
appreciate at the time.” 

*¢ But you have learned to do so since,” Nina 
said, with the shadow ofasnceronherlip. Mrs. 
Eldon saw and was quick to resent the shadow. 

“*T should have been blind—dull, indeed— 
if I had not, Nina.” 

“You have prepared me now. 
something more,” Miss Delany said. 

“Nina, there are things that are too hard to 
explain all in a minute.” 

“Gradual changes of sentiment rank among 
these hard things, don’t they, Gertrude? I 
will understand without your telling me.” 

‘*It has come on so gradually, and yet so 
quickly, that Ihave never been able to decide at 
which point I ought to have begun confiding in 
you,” Mrs. Eldon said, softly. ‘‘ Nina, I am 
longing to ask you something; may I?” 

“Yes,” Nina said. But before Mrs. Eldon 
could ask her question there came a knock at 
the door, and the next instant Mr. Barrington 
was ushered into the room. 

“My dear Gertrude—” he began ; and then 
he stopped, for he saw Nina, and@he looked at 
once angry, confused, ashamed, and agitated. 
And so she met the old love again. 

“JT have been having a long pleasant talk 
with Gertrude,” Nina said, rising, without a 
trace of embarrassment, and holding out her 
hand to him. ‘And you have been our 
theme for the last few minutes. But I had not 
time to hear all your address to her has told me. 
I do congratulate you so thoroughly, and wish 
you such happiness.” 

He was obliged to shake her hand and to look 
her in the face, feeling that “ fickleness and 
false position” were stamped legibly on his brow. 
But Nina looked frank and beaming, and Ger- 
trude looked radiant and lovely, and he recoy- 
ered his normal debonair bearing, and secretly 
congratulated himself on this dread ordeal be- 
ing passed. 

The Delanys’ carriage came for Nina soon 
after this, and Gertrude snatched a minute alone 
with her old friend, when the old friend went 
up to put on her bonnet, 

‘* Nina, what do yon think of me?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Are you horrified, disgusted — 
what ?” 

**Neither one nor the other. A little sur- 
prised; but that is a feeling that will soon wear 
off. What were you going to ask me when 
Mr. Barrington came in and stopped you ?” 


Tell me 


“This conclusion to which we have come does 
not clash with your feelings, does it?” 


‘No, no, no! not one!” Nina said, vehe- 
| mently. 
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“There will be nothing but pleasure, there 
will not be a shadow of awkwardness, in our 
interviews with you when we are married ?” 
Gertrude asked, eagerly and inquiringly. And 
Nina’s reply was: 

“Certainly not—if we all wish it.” Then 
she took leave of Gertrude and went down, and 
Gerald Barrington handed her to her carriage, 
and breathed a benediction upon her for going 
away sO soon. 

He had not quite resumed his easy air when 
he re-entered the room where Gertrude was; 
he knew that she had marked his confusion, 
and he was not quite sure how she might feel 
about it. But Mrs. Eldon, secure in his pres- 


ent undivided homage, was very tender to the | 


feelings of the man she loved. 

“JT think Nina is prettier than ever; don't 
you ?” she said, without looking at him. 

“*No, indeed—I do not. I hear she is en- 
gaged toa Mr. Manners; doyou think it’s true?” 

“*T know he wants her to be engaged to him, 
and I believe she is very fond of him; so, that 
being the case, we will hope it is true.” So 
they got over their little difficulty concerning 
her, 

— Fe 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOW SHE TOLD IT. 


SEVERAL days elapsed between Nina’s dis- 
covery of the fact of the pretty widow’s engage- 
ment to her (Nina’s) own old love and the ne- 
cessity of imparting it to John Manners. ‘‘I 
shall tell him myself the instant I see him,” 
she thought; ‘‘and I shall add that I was 
shocked just at first. He will think that I was 
stung by jealonsy, and he will be mistaken, but 
IT can’t help that.” Then she went on to ex- 
plain to herself, with much elaboration of argu- 
ment, that it would be utterly impossible to ex- 
plain the facts of the case satisfactorily to John 
Manners. And then she resented such an idea 
obtruding itself upon her—and arranged a form 
of explanation to be offered to him, after all. 

It was not spcedily demanded. The ecur- 


rent of events carried them apart for several | 


days—quite long enough for Nina to feel that 
her everyday life would be more dreary hence- 
forth without John Manners than it had ever 


been before. Young Lady Delany was now) 
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The projected alliance between Mrs, Eldon 
and Gerald Barrington was a fruitful theme of 
annoyance in the Delany household, and Nina 
was compelled to hear it discussed daily with 
nearly every visitor who came to the house. 
There was poignant pain to the girl in this, for 
her own engagement to Gerald Barrington was 
an unforgotten thing with many of the old 
friends of the family. Moreover, she could not 
bring herself to avow that she saw any thing 
‘findecent” in Mrs, Eldon’s marrying a second 
time. And when she would not avow this, her 
step-mother sarcastically suggested that “* Nina 
feared being suspected of tasting sour grapes, 
but that in her prudence she overshot her mark, 
and was too generous for it to be believed true,” 
Altogether, Nina repented herself of having 
unearthed her old friend, and of having sur- 
prised her old friend's secret. 

For three or four days after Mrs. Manners 
and her son had come to the clear and definite 
understanding as to each other’s hopes and in- 
tentions which has been described, John staid 
away from the maternal roof and tried to per- 
suade himself that his mother would be indif- 
ferent as to her non-success in the furthering 
of that scheme which the dear old domestic 
diplomatist had come to London to carry out. 
Still, though he tried to persuade himself that 
this was the case, he felt shy of going down and 
facing the girl who had been offered to him in 
matrimony, and whom he had rejected—reject- 
ed kindly and politely, but still rejected. He 
felt a little flushed in the face as he thought of 
the possibility of Edith knowing what was going 
on in the back-room that night while she was 
making sweet music in the front. And when 
he had reflected upon this possibility he did 
hope that the poor little thing with the pure 
white brow and the forget-me-not eyes and the 
feeble mind had not learned to love him, If 
she had—! Well, at any rate he would see 
Nina Delany first, and give her clearly to un- 
derstand that he did not think it well for man 
to live alone. 

Fraught with this determination he went to 
Eccleston Square and knocked at the Delanys’ 
door at an hour in the afternoon when he knew 
that the hottest sun would never drive Lady 
Delany to seek the shelter of her own roof. He 
was fortunate—there was no exception this day 
to that rule on which he had relicd. Lady De- 


the mother of two daughters, and, in her ma-| lany was not at home, and Miss Delany was. 


ternal anxiety for their future well-being, she 
foresaw much that was detrimental to them in 
Nina’s continued presence. ‘* When my own 
girls are old enough to go out I shall be ham- 
pered with that old maid—for Nina will be an 
old maid by that time,” Lady Delany would 
say indiscriminately to her husband, her maid, 
and any one else who would listen to her. Sir 
Arthur resignedly declared that perhaps she 
was contemplating a trouble that never might | 


He had to wait alone in the drawing-room 
for some little time before she came to him. 
And while he was waiting he made up his 
mind definitely, as he believed, as to what he 
would say and do. He had no false shame in 
the matter. Twice before he had asked this 
lady to marry him, and twice she had refused 
todoso, Butin her last refusal there had been 
an element of regret for her own determination. 
This third time would be the last of his asking 


arise—their small daughters might not live to her, not because he would be ashamed to make 


grow up; but this view of the case was not| 
found consolatory. 


a fourth, or a fifth, or even a sixth application 


for that which he much desired, but because 
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time was going on; and he knew that if she 
said him nay now, he would never again be 
able to feel very ardent about her saying yes. 

Lady Delany’s drawing-room was a very 
pleasant place to wait in. The wide windows 
were open on to the balcony, and broad beds of 
searlet geranium and mignonnette spread out 
jn that subtile London sweetness of theirs before 
him. ‘hey had attained their fullest luxuri- 
ance now in the autumn, as metropolitan hor- 
ticultural efforts always do, just as people are 
about to quit town, and they gave him pleasant 
ideas of how the outside of his house in Vere 
Street might be made to look under the man- 
agement of a wife. ‘I hope with all my heart 
that Nina will be the one to manage them; but 
if she will not, why, then—” Ile could not eom- 
pletely word his thought, for at that instant the 
door opened and Nina came in. 

Prettier than evcr—ay, and looking as young 
as ever too, he fancied, in his great admiration 
for her. And far more cordial than ever, it 
seemed to him. Both hands came out to greet 


him, Cheeks flushed and eyes sparkled with 
pleasure. Even under the excitement of re- 


cently acquired pearls, Edith could never look 
like this. 

She seated herself close to the open window, 
in the shade that was cast by the pink striped 
awning that covered the balcony, in the current 
of sweet air that was wafted in over the bloom- 
ing mignonnette. Ife placed himself opposite 
to her, fecling almost sorry that time was going 
on so fast, and that he had so definitely made 
up his mind that this was to be the last time of 
asking, 

‘‘Tlave you seen my mother and my cousin 
since I dined there the other night ?” he began, 
for it was part of his plan to tell her his mo- 
ther’s wishes about Edith and himself. 

**No; but I have seen Mrs. Eldon and Mr. 
Gerald Barrington again.” 

‘¢ And they have solved the little mystery ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes. After all, it isno mystery; it is the 
natural result of a certain set of circumstances. 
They are engaged, and will be married to each 
other as soon as her year of mourning has ex- 
pired.” 

**T am heartily glad of it,” he said. 

‘¢*So am I,” she put in, quietly. 

‘* Nina,” he began, feeling rather more agita- 
ted than he had felt on the previous occasions, 
‘before you told me this, even, I had resolved 
upon asking you that old question again: this 
confirms me in that resolve. Shall I tell you 
why I made it, and why I mean this to be the 
last time ?” 

“Yes, tell me,” she stammered out, So he 
too was going to show her that ties, strongly as 
they bound him now, would not bind him for- 
ever if she tested them too severely. 

“Well, until the other day—the day after I 
met you last—the possibility of my ever marry- 
ing any other woman never entered my mind. 
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distinctly ; and since then Ihave been thinking 
that even if I can not love, I may be a happier 
man than J am now in being loved by a single- 
minded, good-hearted little creature like my 
cousin. But before I fall back upon this silver 
possibility I will try once more to realize that 
golden one which I have had before me so long. 
That. you have eome to like me better, I am 
sure—hayve you eome to like me well enough to 
marry me ?” 

“Yes,” Nina said; “‘I have done that for a 
long time. JI did that when you asked me in 
the garden at Pont de Brigne; but I thought 
myself half-pledged.” And then she told him 
all her indiscretion in going to Sedgwick. 


os 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT NIGHT IN VERE STREET. 


Tne lady’s family heard of it with the great- 
est satisfaction, and Lady Delany offered at 
once to take all the trouble of furnishing off 
Mr. Manners’s hands. ‘‘ Nina’s a baby about 
bargains,” she said, ‘but I have a natural apt- 
itude for making them; besides, I shall have 
such pleasure in doing it, for if that house is 
done with taste it will be perfect.” Lady De- 
lany was so warm on the subject in her good- 
will that they had some difficulty in saving 
themselves from the carpets and curtains of her 
heart, and the consequent bills. Lowever, she 
was restrained by the statement from Nina that 
they meant to marry first, and furnish afterward 
—an unconventional proceeding that robbed 
Lady Delany of half herpleasure in the marriage. 

But the gentleman's family did not hear of it 
with pleasure, On the contrary, when Edith 
heard of it she manifested a little spiteful scorn 
that betokened any thing but pleasure. Jobn 
had been closeted with his mother an hour be- 
fore dinner, and had gone away when dinner ~ 
was announced; and Mrs, Manners had sat 
down to the table in tears andanger. From the 
hour in which she had taken Edith to live with 
her she had fully intended that her son should 
marry her niece. Now this intention was frue- 
trated by a girl whom she (Mrs. Manners) did 
not like. Accordingly she felt angry and hard- 
ly used; and her mood when she was these 
things was not pleasant, 

She had not been pleasant to herson. Ie 
had told her of his engagement, and his hope 
that the marriage would soon take place, in as 
few words as possible. And she had received 
the communication in grim silence. Then he 
had asked her affectionately to say something 
hopeful and kind to him on this the realization of 
his long-cherished hope. Then she had broken 
the grim silence to utter even grimmer words. 

“You might as well have told me this the 
other evening when I spoke to you about Edith.” 

‘* But, mother, I did not know it myself then.” 

‘*Oh, I dare say you knew very well that she 
would snap at you directly you asked her!” 


On that day my mother worded the idea very Murs, Manners said, And then he eould not 
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help laughing as he remembered how his ex- 
perience contradicted his mother's aspersion. 

‘YT shall ask Edith to be one of the bride- 
maids,” he said; and at that Mrs. Manners did 
grow very wrath indeed, giving her son to un- 
derstand clearly that she would not give her 
consent to any act by which his bridal with Miss 
Delany might be the more graced in the eyes of 
the world. 

“Tt’s a trifling obstacle to the carrying out 
of that plan,” she said, ‘‘that I shall be far 
away from here by the time you're married, 
and that I do rely on Edith’s gratitude so far 
as to expect that she won't desert me.” 

After this John went away, feeling that he 
could do no good by remaining, and Mrs. Man- 
ners went down to dinner, as has been said. 

Edith had scented a disclosure and a secret 
in some mysterious way, and was disappointed 
that her cousin had gone away, instead of stay- 
ing to dinner, as was his wont, when he came 
to see them late in the afternoon. 

** John seems to have been in a hurry to day, 
aunt,’ she said, as she seated herself; and Mrs. 
Manners made no reply for a minute or two, 
bnt took the opportunity, when the servant 
went out of the room, of saying: 

*¢ John had nothing very pleasant to say, so 
he's just as well gone.” 

“Oh!” Edith said. ; 

‘*He came to tell me that he is going to be 
married to Miss Delany,” Mrs. Manners said, 
hesitatingly, half fearing how Edith might take 
it, for it seemed to her as unnatural that Edith 
should not love John as it was that John should 
not love Edith, 

‘Then she’s tired of waiting any longer for 
Mr. Barrington,” Edith said, vivacionsly; and 
then she told how she had heard from their 
maid, who had heard it from Mrs. Eldon’s maid, 
that Mr. Barrington had jilted Miss Delany for 
the beautiful widow. ‘‘It really would have 
looked better if she had waited a month or two 
longer, wouldn’t it, aunt? for she must think 
that, living so near, you will hear this about 
Mrs. Eldon, and she must think that when you 
hear you'll tell John.” 

But in spite of all this violence that was done 
by it to the sensitive feelings of those connected 
with him, John Manners was very happy in his 


engagement—quite happy enough to make him 
anxious to terminate it in marriage—about the 
best tribute that can be paid by a man to the 
preliminary stage. 

It was expedient that they should be mar- 
ried before the Delanys left town for the end 
of the summer and the autumn, and so Nina's 
time was well taken up, and she was able to 
justify herself to herself for suffering such a 
long time to pass before she went to acquaint | 
Mrs. Eldon with the coming change. At last, 
two days before the one appointed for her wed- 
ding, she went down to the Victoria Road, and 
found the widow alone and sad; and yet not | 
sad oxactly, but most strangely quiet, and sup-| 
pressed in look and manner, | 


“Gertrude,” Nina said, after about ten min- 
utes’ talk on desultory subjects, ‘you don't say 
you wonder why I have not been here for a long 
time,” 

**Y think I have left off wondering at any 
thing,” Gertrude said, smiling softly. 

“Then I'l] create the emotion for you again. 
Tam going to marry John Manners.” 

“T haye not lost the power of being glad, I 
find,” Gertrude said, heartily. 

“Thank you. That’s nicely, judiciously, 
sweetly, kindly said. Tam going to marry him, 
and to love him, and to be very happy with him. 
I have not lost the power of wondering. I 
wonder if our married paths will cross!” 

Just for an instant a look of pain swept over 
Gertrude’s face. Then she smiled it down, and 
said : 

‘*Y shall cross your married path often, I 
hope, dear; but that is all over between Mr. 
Barrington and me. Iam bound to tread my 
path without a guide, pledged to be one in- 
stead.” 

‘*What do you mean? Broken off your en- 
gagement? Has Gerald Barrington shown him- 
self weak and unstable to you?” 

“‘No; indeed he has not; but poor Frank’s 
child will be born soon. In my grief and excite- 
ment I did not know that Iwas to be a mother. 
Now I do know it, and I’ll have my child to 
myself, since it has lost its own father; but I 
am very weak about it, Nina.” Here she began 
to cry. “TI have only just strength enough to 
stick to my determination—not to talk about it.” 

As may be supposed, in spite of this decla- 
ration they did talk about it a great deal, and 
Nina found herself advocating the cause of this 
man, who would lose a good woman whom he 
loved a second time in his life, if Gertrude did 
not relent. Gut Gertrude gave no signs of re- 
lenting; indeed, she seemed to think that it 


i would be idle to do so now, for she had taken 


what she called her last leave of Gerald Bar- 
rington, and believed that he had gone abroad. 
At any rate he had left London, and gone 
she knew not whither. 

There was a happy coming home to the pret- 
ty house in Vere Street, some six months after 
this. John Manners and his wife had curtailed 
their wedding tour, and come back to lodgings 
adjacent to their own house, in order that they 
might personally superintend the arrangemeut 
of the furniture, which Lady Delany had not 
been allowed to select. And now, on this par- 
ticular night, the honse was ready, and they 
were on their way to it in a cab, packed with 
their traveling trunks, and the trifles that will 
accumulate even when one is in lodgings, and 
doing without every thing. They were talking 
about Gertrude, who was the mother of a pretty 
boy, and well enough to have promised to come 
and spend the following day with them, and 
Nina was affecting to half shake her head about 
the pretty boy having come after all, since his 
doing so was the cause of poor Gerald Barring- 
ton being cast adrift again, 
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“She never did a wiser thing in her life | brought upon himself—of his easy modes of 
than in casting him adrift,” John Manners said, | self-consolation—of all the weakness and all the 
‘J can understand your fecling that about j charm of the man, was the work of one instant. 
me, but not about Gertrude.” Then she remembered the evil effect the out- 
‘*Can't you understand my feeling it about | cast feeling is sure to have on a man. And 
any woman worthy of athought? He hadn’t it | she stretched her hand out to him and ealled 
in him to be faithful; if he had he would have | him by name, and bid him ‘‘ mark the address 
been more favored. JW/athe turned to from you | and come and see her husband and herself to- 
the first time! You yourself have described his } morrow.” 
wife to me.” ‘So J mark my entrance into your home 
*¢ And you yourself have told me you con-| with an indiscretion, John,” she said, half dep- 
templated the idea of Edith, if I had said No, | recatingly, when they had got themselves into 
the last time you asked me,” Mrs. Manners | the house. 


said, laughing. ‘Not with an indiscretion,” he said, approv- 
“Ah! that was a different thing,” Mr. Man-|ingly. ‘‘ But he won’t come.” 

ners remarked. And then the cab stopped at *¢J judge him more leniently and more kind- 

their own door, and they got out. ly. He willcome. It is Gertrude’s desertion 


But after they had got out of the eab, and | which has bronght him to this; but he shall not 
before they could get into the house, a gentle- | revenge himself on Gertrude by eruelly treating 
man came strolling past, with a young and very | that poor girl.” 
lovely girl leaning on lis arm ; and the girl was “Te will not come,” Mr. Manners repeated. 
looking up into his face with an impassioned | And the result proved him right. The morrow 
warmth that can never be feigned, and chok- | came, and Nina watched for him anxiously, and 
ingly, regardless of those in the street, was im-| watched in vain. But the four o’clock post 
ploring him to “‘ marry her now, or she would— | brought her a letter from him, containing these 
she would—” And he, turning a careless ear | few words : 
to her, half glanced at the lady who Wat (SORTS “This morning I married the girl you saw with me 
to eross from the eab to the door; and his face | jast night. She was good till she knew me; and an 
was the face of Gerald Barrington. angel interposed for her last night, and saved her. 

To think of all he had suffered for her in | Since my marriage I have taken our passage to Aus- 
| tralia, where I am going to work and lead a new life.” 
years gone by, and of all she had suffered “hy 
him—of the trials and temptations he had 


She never heard of the old love again. 


THE DETECTIVE. 
A TALE OF THE OLD WALTON HOUSE. 


HE remarkable skill and penctration shown | architecture. The locality, which is now known 
by our modern detectives in “shadowing” | as Franklin Square, was then the most fashion- 
suspected persons until sufficient proof has been | able spot in New York. Mr. Walton’s mansion 
obtained to warrant their arrest is illustrated | was surrounded by spacious grounds which 
by the daily history of crime. By the term | sloped down to the East River, and afforded a 
“ shadowing” is meant that vigilant watch kept | fine view of the fields of Broekellyn, as the 
upon the culprit by some one who follows him | place opposite was called by the Dutch settlers. 
like his own shadow, and to do this successfully | These grounds are now cut off from the river 
indicates no small degree of skill on the part of | by Water, Front, and South streets, and huge 
the ‘‘detective.” This last expression recalls} warehouses now stand on the spot where the 
to memory some strange facts which came to, Waltons (like the renowned Izaak) were wont 
my knowledge in the early part of my life, and) to amuse themselves with piscatorial sport.* 
I can never meet the term in print or hear it) The Walton House still stands, but it is so 
in conversation without a painful reminiscence. | grievously changed that its author would hard- 
This I now offer to the world, inasmuch as its | ly know it. It is hedged in with buildings, it is 
lessons may be not altogether useless, defaced with alterations, and is cut up into 
The old Walton House is onc of the few his- | small rooms after the fashion of a tenement 
toric buildings in this city, not historic in the | house. ‘These changes have been gradual, and 
highest sense of the term, but simply as com- | at the time to which I have reference it rctained 
memorating commercial and social greatness of | much of its former grandeur. ‘The Walton fam- 
a past age. The Waltons, for several genera- | ily had become, as it was supposed, extinct, and 
tions, were the merchant princes of this city, > Wilton wan ae eT s 
but their glory began to wane before the Revo- | 1759." tre died, childless, in 1763, leaving his estate to 
lution, and since then no one of the name has | his grand-nephew, William Walton. The latter joined 
restored its greatness. William Walton, in | the British during the Revolution, and his estates were 
whom the family culminated, built 2 mansion | a confiseated. His children went to England, 
in the fashionable suburbs of the city, in which and one of them entered the British navy, in whieh ke 


stat t ., | rose to the post of Rear-Admiral.—Vide History or 
was exhibited the highest reach of colonial | Ciamurn or Commence, 
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THE OLD WALTON HOUSE. 


the property had passed into other hands, when 
suddenly a member of this ancient house reap- 
peared in the person of a British sea-captain. 
This event of course made a sensation in the 
society of New York, which, sixty years ago, was 
limited to Wall Street and the lower part of 
Broadway, and hence was easily stirred. Cap- 
tain Guilford Walton had nothing, however, to 
recommend him beyond the prestige of his 
name and former rank—not in the royal navy, 
but in the merchant service. He had sailed 
many years, but, though sea-eaptains generally 
make money, he brought with him no reputa- 
tion of wealth. He was well built in form, and 
might have been called good-looking, had it not 
been for an expression peculiarly sinister which 
his countenance bore when in repose, but which, 
however, passed away as soon as he began to 
speak. He was an intelligent and agreeable 
companion, and could fascinate with his strange 
sea tales; but at times he became silent, and 
even moody. Such a man could at once com- 
mand aceess to the best society of New York, 
and Captain Walton was aceordingly received 
among the Hamiltons, the Crugers, the Gracies, 
and other aristocratie families whose mansions 
fronted the Battery, or were to be found near 
by in Broadway or Greenwich Street. His own 
residence was far distant on the east side of 
town, and, in fact, was the mansion to which 
reference hasbeen made. It was no longer in 
a fashionable neighborhood, but was oceupied 
by a well-to-do family, who were glad to let a 
suit of furnished apartments to a gentleman 


_ that was left of his once splendid estate. 


whose mame was identified with the house. 
Here he exhibited an orderly life, and thus dif- 


fered much from other sea-faring men, who, 
when ashore, indulge in gaming, drinking, and 
other degrading habits. It was noticed that 


= | he gradually cultivated a recluse habit, or rather 
yielded to an inclination of this sort, for he scl- 
_dom mixed with gay society, and when he did 


so he readily showed that it was from a desire 
for its excitement rather than for any gratifica- 
tion of thought or sentiment. As he was un- 
married, it was supposed that such a prudent, 
steady bachelor (of forty-five or thereabout) 
would live and die a celibate, and, perhaps, im- 
mortalize his memory by some great deed of 
posthumous charity. 

These ideas, however, were soon overset by 
his introduction to a young lady who lived in 
the upper suburbs of the city, and was of a re- 
spectable though not aristocratic family. Her 
father had been a Tory during the Revolution, 
and had lost a large fortune. He now oceupied 
a few acres near what is now called Spring 
Street, and this, with a small house, was all 
Ido 
not know how Captain Walton formed the ac- 
quaintance of Anna Barrington, but as soon as 
made it seemed to act upon his nature with 
great power. Anna, though neither rich nor 
beautiful, had the charm of inngeence, and this 
could not but win the admiration of one who 
had gone the world’s round and met its con- 
yentional politeness, so selfish and heartless. 
In addition to this, Miss Barrington was well 
educated, and had been so long intimate with 


|the aristocratic British families of the city as to 


acquire a national tone, which attracted a true 
Briton like Captain Walton. The acquaint- 
ance, therefore, readily ripened into intimacy, 
and, as a natural result, their strong mutual 
affinities led to a matrimonial engagement. 
Captain Walton became a constant visitor at 
Kirtle Grove, as Mr. Barrington’s residence was 
called, and enjoyed that degree of privilege 
which is accorded to an expectant bridegroom, 

Such was the condition of things when the 
strange and perplexing train of circumstances 
of which I am about to write took place. They 
were generally known in New York, and were, 
at the time, the subject of much remark; but 
the impression they made on the public mind 
was greatly abated by that far more astounding 
event which occurred a few months afterward— 
the murder of Gulielma Sands. This tragedy 
was exceedingly mysterious. Wecks was tried 
and acquitted, though since then his guilt has 
been made quite apparent. Tle no doubt se- 
duced Miss Sands under promise of marriage, 
and then murdered-her and threw her body into 
awell. The latter was in a vacant lot not far 
from Kirtle Grove, and there the body was sub- 
sequently discovered. The popular novel, by 
T. S. Fay, entitled “Norman Leslie,” is founded 
upon this affair, which, as I said, absorbed pub- 
lic attention to the exclusion of all other topics. 

I have stated that the captain had rooms at 
the Walton Honse, in Franklin Square, which 
was separated from Kirtle Grove by a mile’s 
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distance. 
not the captain’s custom to take a short ent 
through several new streets, half built up with 
small wooden houses. ‘The path thus indicated 
would be from Kirtle Grove to Broadway, and 
thence across to Mulberry Street. This street 
was hatdly more than a crooked highway, skirt- 
ing the Collect, or pond, which covered what is 
now the site of Centre Street. After reaching 
Chatham Street the city was closely built all the 
way to Franklin Square, but up to this avenue 
all was rural and lonely. 

One night, shortly after his engagement with 
Anna Barrington had commeneed, he happened 
to remain unusually late in company with his 
fiancée and a lady friend. The conversation 
had taken a religions turn; and, as Miss Bar- 
rington was of a pious and meditative habit, the 
evidences of revelation were discussed, or, at 
Ieast, were talked about, and Captain Walton 
was quite free to utterly deny then, This shock- 
ed Miss Barrington, but the hope that her lover 
might change his views induced her to ply 
him with arguments until the late hour referred 
to. I may remark, en passant, that French phi- 
losophy was then quite fashionable, especially 
since it was understood that Jefferson had re- 
turned from Fyanee a confirmed infidel. The 
conversation shifted from one aspect of the sub- 
ject to another until it fell on the supernatural 
and the marvelous, so inuch of which is found 
in common life. Miss Barrington, though not 
superstitious, in the common acceptance of the 
term, maintained a belief in these things, which 
the captain, on the other hand, treated with 
ridicule. This is not at all suprising. Men of 
the world become hardened in unbelief, because 
their experience is solely with material objects. 
Captain Walton could only speak of that which 
he knew, and the supernatural was to him an 
unknown world. This fact needs to be borne 
in mind, because the victim of the fearful work 
I am now to describe was, from deliberate con- 
yiction, an utter disbeliever in the supernatural. 

The conversation was so interesting that the 
hours stole away with unobserved rapidity, and 
it was one o’clock before the captain bade the 
ladies good-night and commenced his lonely 
walk homeward. His mind was so engrossed 
with thonght that he reached Broadway before 
he was aware, and crossing over that avenue, 
which then was but a eountry road, he soon 
reached Mulberry Street, the upper part of 
which merely traversed vacant lots, Then 
came unfinished houses, with heaps of brick 
and mortar in front, scenes of active labor 
during the day, but now still and deserted as a 
grave-yard. There was something painful in 
that very silence. It was so solemn and al- 
most oppressive that his very steps seemed pe- 
culiarly loud and distinet. While thinking 
upon the contrast which I have suggested, it 
oceurred to him that he was not utterly alone, 
for he heard other footsteps regularly falling, 
and near by, too; not over thirty feet behind, 
it would scem, if one judged by sound, Might 
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It would have been farther were it’ 


it be the city wateh? No; for this was 
out of his regular beat, which did not extend 
so far from the Park. ‘Then some one must 
be on his track,‘ dogging him,” as the phrase 
is. This suspicion at once aroused the cap- 
tain, and he turned immediately to confront his 
pursuer. The moon shone clearly, and would 
have revealed any human form; but none was 
to be seen; and the only conelusion was, that it 
might have been the echo of his own footsteps. 
To assure himself on this point, he stamped vio- 
lently on the ground, and then walked rapidly 
to and fro, in the vain attempt to awaken an 
echo. After these efforts he considered the 
whole an illusion, and resumed his walk; but 
before he had proceeded a dozen paces the 
mysterious footfalls were again heard in his 
rear, It seemed as though there was a fixed 
purpose to prove that they were not an echo, 
for the steps were varied in a very peculiar 
manner. Sometimes they were slackened al- 
most to a halt, and then there would be a se- 
ries of cight or ten rapid strides, and followed 
by a slow walk. Captain Walton felt the in- 
creasing power of this annoyance. Ile again 
turned in a very sudden manner, glancing keen- 
ly in the rear, but with the same result, for no 
living thing was visible above the level of the 
silent and deserted street. He then retraced 
his steps, determined to give the matter a thor- 
ough search; but after walking fifty feet or 
more, he found his attempt fruitless. Tis 
nervous frame was intensely excited, especially 
when he found himself thus balked; but what 
was to be done? Nothing but to return home 
unsatisfied. As he resumed his walk toward 
Chatham Street he felt, in spite of his avowed 
unbelief, that some of Miss Barrington’s opin- 
ions were taking possession of his mind, and, 
worse than this, a really superstitious feeling 
began to creep upon him. Ife contended in 
yain with these thoughts, and in this wretched 
frame he pursued his way. For a time the 
footsteps were unheard; but when passing the 
old wooden building which still stands at the cor- 
ner of Pearl and Chatham Streets they were re- 
sumed, sometimes in a slow march, and then 
with sudden starts, as though his pursuer would 
run him down. Some strange vagaries marked 
these movements, for sometimes they seemed to 
be performing a dance, or beating time, so as to 
allow him to get on, and thus maintain the 
same distance between them. Captain Walton 
was filled with vague and indescribable appre- 
hensions, and his excitement at last found re- 
lief in the exclamation, ‘‘ Who goes there?” 
No answer was received, and the sound of his 
yoice broke in upon the stillness of the hont 
with a harsh and grating jar which aggravated 
his nervousness, He now felt disposed to run, 
if by so doing he might escape his pursuer. 
He did so, and immediately heard the clatter 
of some one of equal speed maintaining the 
usual proximity. Worn out with the exertion, 
he then resumed a walk, which was at once fol- 
lowed by his pursuer; and in this manner he 
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at last reached his abode. It was not until he 
sat in his snug and cozy room, by a bright sea- 
coal fire, that he could collect his mind suffi- 
ciently to reconsider these strange occurrences. 
His skepticism had not vanished, but it was 
considerably shaken, and nature was beginning 
to show in his case that weakness which bids us 
tremble at the approach of the unseen world. 

Captain Walton did not retire before three, 
and it was a long time before he could sleep, 
As a consequence, he rose late, and found him- 
self in a nervous and very distressed frame. 
And yet he reflected on the events of the past 
night with more surprise than alarm. Day- 
light had flung its cheer over the world, and the 
occurrence of a night lost its power. He was 
endeavoring to reason out the thing on natural 
causes, when Fensford, his servant, handed in| 
the morning’s mail, which was a single letter of | 
sinall and unimportant appearance, addressed to 
Captain Walton, Walton House. The eontents 
read thus: 


“You appear not to recognize me, but perhaps you 
may when we see more of each other. Meanwhile it 
is hardly worth while for you to be so shy. However, 
I will advise you to keep clear of Mulberry Street, un- 
less you wish to meet Tur Drrrcrivez.” 


The captain read the strange epistle several 
times. He scrutinized the handwriting, and 
was satisfied he had never met it before. It 
was a rude, coarse hand, such as illiterate peo- 
ple generally write; but there was a boldness 


, dread. 


in the characters that spoke the tone of fa- 
miliarity; and then the term ‘‘detective’— 
what could it mean? Was the writer a friend, 
or foe? If the latter, why should he send 
warning ? If he was the former, why should 
he subscribe himself as one whom he had reason 
to dread? Taking the whole thing into view, 
it was an inexplicable mystery, and one with 
yer'y unpleasant associations. 

The next question was, should this affair be 
mentioned to Miss Barrington? It certainly 
would interest her, inasmuch as she was a be- 
licyer in the supernatural; but then it might, 
on the other hand, excite apprehensions, and 
hence he concluded to say nothing about it. 
This conclusion was strengthened by subse- 
qnent considerations. The mysterious footfall 
might be a delusion, while the letter might be 
a hoax; but yet, while he endeavored to treat 
the matter with this indifference, it still haunt- 
ed him, and filled him with perplexing thoughts, 
One thing was certain, on returning from his 
next visit to Miss Barrington’s, he was careful 
to avoid Mulberry Street. In order to do this, 
he took the broad highway on the North River 
side of the city (at present known as Hudson 
Street), and then turned up Vesey Street, pass~ 
ing St. Paul’s church-yard, crossed Broadway, 
thence down Partition Street (now Fulton) to} 
Pearl, and up Pearl to his residence. -During| 
this long walk Captain Walton heard nothing | 
to disturb or annoy him; and his unpleasant | 
feelings had about worn off, when, ten days | 
subsequently, another incident occurred which 


revived them with full power. He had been to 
the theatre—the Park Theatre, of eourse, for 
it was then the only institution of the kind in 
New York, and for years afterward headed 
its posters in this simple but dignified style: 
‘*Theatre”’—and had eseorted Miss Barring- 
ton to the carriage which contained her father. 
The old gentleman seldom went, except when 
some fine play of Shakspeare’s was performed ; 
and on this occasion, having seen one of Coop- 
er’s best impersonations, he insisted on taking 
Anna home, and thus relieving the captain of 
a long excursion to their residence and back. 
The latter then turned down Beekman Street, 
and, as it was one o’clock, this locality was al- 
together deserted. Walking quietly along,with 
the poetry and sentiment of Shakspeare welling 
up in his heart, and mingling with the memory 
of Miss Barrington’s fine thoughts and pleasant 
conversation, le became suddenly aware of the 
sound of steps dogging him, as on the previous 
occasion. Several times he turned back, earn-~ 
estly hoping that he might see some form from 
whom these sounds might naturally proceed. 
But all was quiet, the street was deserted, and 
no form was visible. He continued his way, 
nervons and miserable, for the sounds became 
clear and unmistakable, and filled him with 
As he reached St. George’s Chapel 
they seemed to strike simultaneously with his 
own steps. Then they changed, and exhibited 
the former inequality; sometimes slow, some- 
times lagging very far behind, and then hurry- 
ing up in a run until the usual propinquity was 
reached ; and this was not subsequently exceed- 
ed nor diminished. Again and again Captain 
Walton turned, glancing over the shoulder or 
facing square around, but no one was visible. 
The horrors of this intangible, unseen persecu- 
tion became intolerable; and when, at last, he 
reached the old mansion, his nerves were in 
such an excitement that rest was utterly out of 
the qnestion, and he did not even attempt to lie 
down until after daylight. He was awakeued 
by a knock at his chamber door, proceeding 
from his servant, who had the morning’s mail. 
There were several letters, among which one 
instantly excited his attention, and he read its 
contents with an eager eye. They were as 
follows : 

“Do you think, Captain Walton, to escapeme? You 
may as well cscape your own shadow. I will be with 
you when I will, and you shall not only hear me, but 
mect me also; for I am not disposed to conccal my- 
self, though you may think so. Still, why should this 
trouble you or break your rest? for, if you have a clear 
conscience, you surcly need fear nothing from 

“Tin DErrorrve.” 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the feel- 
ings consequent on the perusal of this strange 
and most unweleome letter. Captain Walton's 
friends observed that he was unusually moody 
and absent-minded for several days, but none 
of them couldimagine the cause. As for him- 
self, however he might desire to look upon the 
phantom steps as a mere illusion, there could 
be no question concerning the letters, There 
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they lay before him, identical in handwriting ; 
and he not only read but studied them in every 
word and syllable, until they were printed on | 
his memory, ‘The whole of this affair grad-| 
ually became connected with certain passages 
in his own life which, above all others, he had 
tried to forget, but which now came fresh into 
his memory. It was therefore a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, inasmuch as it assisted to divert 
and to occupy his mind, that he then conceived 
the idea of recovering Mr. Barrington’s confis- 
cated estates, or, rather, Anna Barrington’s. 
This grew out of a very remarkable position of 
the ease. Mr. Barrington owned, prior to the 
Revolution, a large tract of land in the suburbs 
of the city, which was now worth five thousand 
dollars per acre, and henee would bring an 
enormous sum of money. ‘This land, however, 
was the property of his wife; but during the 
hurry and confusion of military proceedings it 
had been viewed as belonging to himself, and 
henee had been sold. Anna Barrington was 
now her mother’s sole heir; and, having been 
wronged by the sale of the estate, it would be 
proper for Congress to correct the error and to 
restore hier to her possession. ‘To further this 
end Captain Walton had obtained the influence 
ef Aaron Burr; and any measure recommend- 
ed by him was sure to be carried, It is true, 
Burr was unpopular in New York, but his in- 
fluence in Congress, notwithstanding this, was 
very great. The excitement growing out of 
this claim so engrossed Captain Walton’s mind 
that it lost its gloom, and seemed once more 
elastie and natural, so that his friends congrat- 
ulated him on his improved appearanee, and 
Miss Barrington could not conceal her delight. 
After a while, however, he was dismayed by 
occasional renewals of the same annoyance, 
which oceurred in the daytime, in lonely places, 
as well as at night. Sometimes they appeared 
so faint that it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish between them and the fancies of 
au excited imagination; and when he was in 
company they were heard by him and by none 
else. For instance, one night he was returning 
from a publie meeting held in Martling’s tav- | 
ern, which afterward became Tammany Ifall; 
for, although not a politician, he would ocea- 
sionally go to hear a fine speaker, and on this 
occasion it was expected that Burr would make 
an address. In this we were disappointed. I 
say we, because I was one of that number, and, 
though but a boy of sixteen, I took a vast inter- 
est in politics, and felt all the importance of my 
position as one of the rising generation. I well 
remember that a group, of which I was a mem- 
ber, walked down Frankfort Street to Pearl, 
and ancther member of this group was Captain 
Walton. THeseemed taciturn and absent-mind- 


ed, and so different from his usual conversa- 
tional mood that one might imagine that some 
deep anxiety was preying on his heart. I aft- 
erward learned that during this walk he heard 


those footsteps dogging him all the way home, | 
I hare understood, thongh I am not positive, | 
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that this was the last time the annoyance ap- 
peared in this peculiar shape; and it was soon 
to take a new and more terrible form. 

What this new form was to be might have 
been supposed from one of the events of this 
night. We had reached Franklin Square, and 
the captain was about to eross the street to 
reach the Walton House, when a stranger ap- 
peared in our front. He was a short man, had 
a foreign look—at least such was my impres- 
sion from a clear moonlight view—wore a cap, 
and seemed to be of sea-faring life. We saw 
him full thirty feet ahead, walking toward us 
with rapid step and manner indieating fierce 
excitement, muttering to himself in tones which 
indicated deep and bitter perturbation. This 
startling individual walked toward Captain 
Walton, and then halted directly in his front, 
and gazed upon him for a moment with a look 
that seemed almost diabolical with fury and 
revenge, He then turned abruptly and disap- 
peared in an alley. I must confess that I was 
exceedingly shocked at this sudden and start- 
ling appearance, which impressed me with a 
sense of danger such as I never before or since 
have felt in the presence of any human being, 
I had seen a eountenanee peculiarly evil lit up 
by the excitement of bad passions ; still it was 
not sufficient to carry terror to the heart of a 
brave man. Hence I was much surprised by 
the effect is had on Captain Walton; I knew 
his reputation for courage, which indeed, ac- 
cording to report, he had shown on several oc- 
casions, and this made his conduct the more 
noticeable. As the stranger advanced he re- 
coiled a few steps and grasped my arm in si- 
lence, but in a manner which indieated a spasm 
of terror. Then, as the figure disappeared, he 
shored me back and sought to follow it a short 
distance, when he suddenly stopped, in evident 
confusion, and sat down upon a door-step. His 
countenance appeared ghastly and haggard. It 
was a strange moonlight scene, and we all felt 
its weird power. 

The first to speak was Mr. Melford, on 
whose invitation Walton had gone to the meet- 
ing. 
‘¢For God’s sake, Captain, what’s the mat- 
ter? Did the fellow hurt you? What can it 
mean ?” 

For a moment no reply was made, and then 
Walton looked around distractedly, and ex- 
elaimed, in a manner which showed his inatten- 
tion to the question: 

‘‘Whatdid he say? I did not hear it clear- 
ly. Did you make it out? I know he said 
something.” 

‘*No matter what he said,” remarked Saun- 
ders, another of the group. ‘‘It’s only some 
fellow whom rnm makes combative—a bad one 
to meet, though, any where, for he might handle 
cold steel.” 

“Yon seem unwell, Captain Walton,” re- 
joined Melford. ‘ We will assist you home; ’tis 
only across the street.” 

“Tam not exactly unwell,” replied Walton, 
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evidently trying to rally; ‘* but how it is I can! 


not tell, unless hard work on my land claim had 
worn me out, and then late hours at a political 
meeting, you know. I have felt badly all day 
and evening too, and so this overset me; but I 
am better now. We'll go on.” 

We accompanied the captain to his lodgings, 
and then passed down toward Hanover Square, 
in which vicinity most of us dwelt. As a mat- 
ter of course, the strange event was the subject 
of conversation; and though it might have been 
reasonably supposed that intoxication was the 
cause of that fellow’s conduct, yet, after all, we 
could not shake off the idea of mystery which 
accompanied it. 

Although I had but lately been introduced to 
Captain Walton, I took the liberty to call next 
day at his lodgings to inquire concerning his 
health, and learned that he kept his room, though 
not, as he said, ‘‘really ill,” and hoped to be 
about by the next day. I subsequently learned 
that a short time after I left he sent for Doctor 
Hosack, who then was considered the best phy- 
sician in New York, and there ensned one of 
those strange interviews which city physicians 
occasionally meet. The physician felt the pa- 
tient’s pulse and inquired his symptoms. In- 
stead of making a direct reply, the latter talked 
in a desultory and abstracted manner, referring 
but little to the matter of disease, but in some 
Way suggesting that there must be a more im- 
portant subject on his mind. Still, he com- 
plained of occasional palpitation and nervous 
distress. The doctor was a thorough man, 
and did not care to dismiss the case so lightly. 
Tience he asked if there was any painful cir- 
cumstance or experience which was then dis- 
tressing his patient’s thoughts. The latter in- 
stantaneously denied this, and even seemed wor- 
ried by the suggestion. Doctor Hosack then 
remarked that he could see nothing out of the 
way in all this, although, perhaps, there might 
be a slight difficulty in digestion. He then, 
as usual, wrote a prescription, and was about 
to withdraw, when Captain Walton suddenly 
stopped him, as though a new idea was sug- 
gested to his mind. 

** Doctor, I had almost forgotten a question 
which sometimes occurs tome. I hardly know, 
after all, whether it be strictly a medical one, 
but if not you will excuse it.” 

“Well, Sir,” replied the physician, ‘‘ go on 
and propose your question.” 

The captain seemed either embarrassed by 
this prompt reply or else he had some difficulty 
in framing his interrogatory, for he was silent, 
took a turn about the room, opened a book in 
an abstracted manner, and then sat down facing 
the doctor like one who had determined to meet 
a difficulty, and said: : 

“I suppose you will think my question a 
foolish one, but I desire to know whether, when 
a man is dead, and is pronounced so by medic- 
al authority—I mean by a surgeon of respecta- 
ble standing—may such a person be restored to 
ite?” 


Doctor Hosack smiled, and a negative mo- 


‘tion of the head indicated his reply. 


‘* But a little farther—I will say a word far- 
ther,” remarked the captain. ‘‘Suppose a 
blunder to have been made. Suppose the sur- 
geon to have been a mere quack, could he be 
so far deceived as to have pronounced a man 
dead when the case involved only a temporary 
suspension of nature occasioned by extreme pain 
or disease ?” 

“Death,” replied the physician, ‘‘is general- 
ly unmistakable; the rigor mortis soon proves 
the difference between this and any resemblance, 
whether it ensue from violence or is the effect 
of slow disease.” 

‘*That is a very satisfactory reply,” said the 
captain. ‘‘ Now one word more, for I presume 
that you are advised on all such points. Ifa 
man be in danger, or may fear that he is in 
danger, of violence at the hands of a lunatic, 
can he not get a warrant and have the fellow 
locked up?” 

‘*T snppose he can,” replied the physician ; 
“though such a matter belongs to the law rather 
than to medicine.” 

Doctor Hosack took his leave. He‘was a 
man of rapid perception and deep penetration, 
and he saw from these questions that the mind 
rather than the body of his new patient was 
the seat of suffering. A few days afterward 
the following advertisement appeared in the 
Commercial Advertiser : 


1 GODFREY BURTON, formerly boatswain on 

board the ship Petrel, will apply to Edward King, 

Attorney, 14 Wall Street, he will hear something to his 

advantage. Should he prefer to come after dark, he” 
may Call up stairs on the family at any time up to 11 

o’clock, 


The Petred was the vessel Captain Walton 
had sailed, and as Doctor Hosack knew this, 
he suspected when he saw the paper that his 
patient's distress must in some way be identi- 
fied with the individual to whom this adver- 
tisement was addressed. This, however, was 
mere conjecture, for no information as to the 
real purpose of the advertisement was ever di- 
vulged by the attorney. 

Captain Walton’s distress had been generally 
noticed by his friends, who ascribed it to hypo- 
chondria, and hence they were gratified to once 
more see an improvement in his spirits, One 
of the earliest symptoms of this was his appear- 
ance at a grand supper of the Masonic fraternity, 
to which he belonged. This institution was 
then strongly established in New York. 

On this occasion the captain’s friends had 
their eyes upon him, and observed that he plied 
the bottle freely, and, though at first gloomy and 
abstracted, he soon became mellowed and con- 
yersational, This was a subject of pleasant 
remark; but they did not know that a secret 
anxiety impelled him to this course, and that 
his excessive vivacity arose not only from the 
use of wine, but also from a strong counter effort 
of the mind. He left the table early, and, in 
obedience to his present passion, he proceeded 
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to the Barringtons’, where he spent a couple of | Church. The latter institution was of the Scot- 
tish order, and the congregation had the name 
of being clear-headed people. 
joyed a great reputation for intcllectual power, 
and was probably the finest pulpit orator New 
Ilis logical and meta- 


delightful hours. 


At the end of this time his 
elation of spirits began to flag, and his undefined 
apprehensions threatened a return; and when 
he took his leave he felt a foreboding of eom- 
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ing mischief, and his mind was haunted by mys-| York has ever seen. 


terious apprehensions, which he could not alto- 
He pursued his way homeward, 
with a dogged resolution to meet whatever 
might occur, and, as no return of the footsteps 
happened, he began to feel a restoration of con- 
Ile had walked half a mile, and was 
just reaching the long line of twinkling lamps 
that marked the city proper, and which then 


gether repel. 


fidence. 


ment he heard the report of a niusket behind 
him, and the whistle of a bullet added a still 
more startling sensation. 
to turn in pursuit of the assassin; but the road 
was much encumbered with heaps of rubbish, 
and the surrounding fields, so vague and indef- 
inite in the distance, discouraged the pursuit. 
For a solitary individual to attempt the arrest 
of a murderer was absurd; and as he gazed 


turned to his onward path, but under the ex- 
eitement of the alarm his pace quickened rap- 
idly, and he was approaching Broadway, when 
suddenly he canght a view of the man in the fur 
They met; but the encounter was only 
The figure was walking at the 
same rapid step and with the same threatening 
air as before, and as it passed him he thought 


cap, 
momentary. 


might have been a mistake; but it was enough 
to have seen that feared and horrid countenance, 


soon reached his room, and vainly endeavored 
to seek repose ; but the events of the past night 
awoke a nervous excitement of intense degree 


—the festive scenes of the supper and the visit | than ever before.” 


at Kirtle Grove, in contrast with murder on him- , 
self, and the repeated apparition of this object 
of dread. 


ance in public. 


began to remark this relapse; but still he strove | iar interest.” 


to present to the world a confident and cheerful | 
bearing. 


evidently was of a nature which he could not, 
or would not, disclose. 

The mind thus turned in upon itself, and 
haunted by an anxicty which it dared not re- 
veal or confide to any friend, even the dearest, 


in this condition the unfortunate man was com- 
pelled to endure, with constant repetition, the 
visitations of the dreaded apparition. 

At this time there were several distinguished 


preachers in New York, the most noted of whom follows guilt.” 


were Bishop Moore of the Episcopal, Doctor 
Rodgers of the Brick Church (Presbyterian), 


and Doctor John M, Mason of the Cedar Street | dening a pent-up mind: 


Their pastor en- 


physical turn was well known, though as a 
preacher he was simple and direct. 

One day Doctor Mason was visited by a stran- 
ger, who, on introducing liimself, proved to be 
none other than Captain Walton, 
man was in his study, full of work, when the 
visitor was announced, and when the latter en- 
tered the room the former was impressed with 
commenced near Duane Street. At this mo-| the consciousness that his visitor must have re- 
cently been subjected to intense mentalsuffering. 
After the usual interchange of courteous greet- 
His first impulse was | ing the captain, who easily perceived the sur- 
prise which his visit had elicited, remarked thus: 

‘This is a strange call, Doctor Mason. 
should not under ordinary circumstances have 
ventured to disturb you, but my visit is neither 
idle nor an impertinent intrusion. 
somewhat accustomed, I presume, to have peo- 
around all was dark and solitary. Hence he} ple ask advice. I need not only advice, but 
sympathy; indeed, I may add compassion, for 
I have been a great sufferer.” 

“Sir,” replied the clergyman, ‘‘it will give 
me great pleasure if I can afford any man re- 
lief in mental or spiritual distress ; but—” 

**T know what you would say,” resumed the 
captain, hurriedly; “but I am what you call 
an unbeliever, and therefore incapable of de- 
he could hear whispers of vengeance. ‘This | riving that help from religion which you would 
recommend; and yet I must say that circum- 
stances have lately forced upon me the study 
which he could not banish from his mind. Ie | of psychological matters—rather let me say mat- 
ters of the mind and soul—so that my unbelief 
has been disturbed, and I am now disposed to 
review the question in a more teachable spirit 


The clergy- 


‘‘Am I to understand,” said the clergyman, 
‘“‘that your difficulties refer to the evidences of 
The effect of all this was easily seen revelation?” 
when the captain once more made his appear- 
The state of his mind was now 
shown by its effect on his body, and his friends 


**T have had such difficulties,” was the re- 
ply, ‘‘and yet Iam not prepared to state them ; 
but there is one subject on which I feel a pecul- 


He again paused, and Doctor Mason urged 
The cause of his suffering and every | him to proceed. 
circumstance connected with it he guarded with 
a reserve of the most jealous character. It| be my uncertainty as to the truth of what men 
call ‘revelation,’ there is one fact connected 
with it of which I am deeply and even hor- 
ribly convinced—namely, that there is beyond 
our present condition a spiritual world. 
I know, although its operations may be in a large 
became the scene of extreme excitement. And | part hidden from us, for sometimes it is terribly, 
even though partially, revealed. Iam sure that 
there is a God,” continued Walton, with in- 
creased emotion, ‘‘and that to the wicked he 
is a dreadful God, and I now that retribution 


“The fact is,” said Walton, ‘‘ whatever may 


The clergyman looked with intense intercst 
on his visitor, who proceeded as though unbur- 
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‘in ways the most mysterious and inexpli- | 
cable, and even I may say the most terrific, it 


is proven that there is a spiritual system, and | 


that an implacable and omnipotent power ad- 
ministers punishment. Under this system I 
now suffer a persecution which no tongue ean 
deseribe ; I may say, indeed, I endure the tor- | 
ments of the damned. Yes, there is a hell, pod) 
feeliit. 7 | 

As Walton said this his agitation becaine so 
vehement that the clergyman was shocked and | 
even alarmed. The wild rapidity with which 
the former spoke, and above all the undisguised 
horror which stamped his features, afforded a 
eontrast to his ordinary self-possession striking 
and painful in the extreme. 

**My dear Sir,” exclaimed Doctor Mason, 
‘fit is evident that you have been suffering 
much; but can it not be that your mind is af- 
fected by your body ? May it not be that the 
state of mind you describe is due to causes of 
a physical nature? Jam not a physician, and 
yet perhaps a change of air, or the use of a few 
tonics, may be of more use than any mental 
remedies, though, under all circumstances, we 
need God’s mercy.” 

It was evident that the clergyman supposed 
his visitor to be slightly deranged, or at least 
in a condition which required cther treatment 
than that purely spiritual. 

“Doctor,” replied Walton, ‘I thank you for 
this reference to diet, exercise, and-change of 
air; but let me say I can not accept the hope 
which you would thus establish. No; that 
would be self-delusion. I am no enthusiast, 
I know what I say to be awful reality. My 
only hope is, that by some spiritual agency more 
potent than that which now tortures me 1r may 
be combated, and its victim be delivered. If 
this can not be accomplished I am a lost man— 
lost now and forever!” 

“But, Sir, it must be remembered that oth- 
ers have suffered similar conflicts, and haye—”’ 

“No, no, no,” interrupted the unfortunate 
man; ‘‘I am neither credulous nor supersti- 
tious. I am and have been far the reverse— 
too skeptical. But now, unless I were beyond 
the power of all testimony, unless I reject the 
perpetual evidence of my own senses, I am 
forced to believe—I have no escape from the 
horrible certainty—that I am haunted, go where 
I may, by a pemon!” 

There was an almost preternatural energy of 


horror in Walton’s face, as its damp and death- 
like lineaments turned toward his elerical list- 
ener. Doctor Mason had attended some scenes 
of fearful character, but had never witnessed 
one like this, 

**God help you, unfortunate man!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You are a sufferer, no matter how 
these sufferings were occasioned.” 

“God help me!” said Walton, with a look 
of surprise. ‘‘W2llGod help me? Yes, Task, 
will He help me?” 


“Pray to Him. He bids us eall on Him in 


the hour of trouble.” 


“Pray to Him!” re-echoed the visitor. ‘‘Pray 
toHim! TIcan’t pray. I could as easily move 
a mountain by an effort of my will. ‘There is 
something within me that will not pray. You 
prescribe an impossibility.” 

“You might not find it such an impossibility 
were you but to try,” 

“Try! I have tried, and the attempt only 
fills me with eonfusion and terror, The awful, 
unutterable idea of eternity oppresses and mad- 
dens my brain, and whenever my mind ap- 
proaches the contemplation of the Almighty I 
recoil. I am repelled, confounded, terrified. 
The idea of God is intolerable, I can not sup- 
port it.” 

““Then, my dear Sir, if such be your unfor- 
tunate case, say how you would have me serve 
you. What can I do to relieve you?” 

“Listen to me first,” replied Captain Walton, 
a little subdued in manner, and with-an evident 
effort to abate hisexcitement. ‘Listen to me, 
while I relate the circumstances of the terrible 
perseeution which has rendered my life intol- 
erable, and still makes me fear death and the 
world to come as much us I hate existence.” 

The minister then hstened to the recital 
which the captain gave of the incidents which 
we have deseribed, to which he added: “ This 
has now become habitnal. It is a part of my 
daily experience, JI do not mean the actual 
sight of that man (or thing); that, thank God! 
is not a daily infliction. From the unutterable 
horror of that visitation I have been mercifully 
allowed times of repose, though none of securi- 
ty. But I never have any respite from the con- 
sciousness that a malignant spirit is following 
me wherever I go. I am pursued with blas- 
phemies, with cries of despair and of appalling 
hatred. I hear those awful sounds calling aft- 
er me as I turn the corners of streets. They 
come to me at midnight as I sit in my room. 
They charge me with hideous crimes, and— . 
great God!—they threaten me with coming 
vengeance. IIush! do you hear that?” he 
cried, with an expression of renewed horror, 
“There! there! will that convince you?” 

The clergyman felt his heart ehill with hor- 
ror as, during the sough of a sudden gust of 
wind, he heard, or fancied he heard, the half- 
articulate sounds of rage and derision. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” said Wal- 
ton, drawing a long breath through his teeth. 

*‘T heard the wind,” replied Doctor Mason ; 
“but what of that?” 

“The prince of the powers of the air,” mut- 
tered Walton, with a shudder. 

“Not quite that,” exclaimed the preacher, 
with an ill-concealed unpleasantness upon his 
countenance, the effect of his visitor's excite- 
ment. ‘You must not give way to such 
thoughts; truth is one thing, and imagination 
is another. You should resist them.” 

“Yes, of that Ihave heard; they say, Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from thee,” said 
Walton; “but dow resist him? There is the 
rub, What can I do?” 
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¢ And has imagination no part in this ?” 

‘‘No, Sir, none! Was it imagination, or 
even fancy, that made you, as well as me, hear 
but a moment ago those appalling tones of hell? 
No, Sir, it was not imagination,” 

‘‘But, since you have seen this person fre- 
quently,” replied the preacher, ‘why have you 
not spoken to him, and why have you not ar- 
rested him? Is it wise to assume the opera- 
tion of snpernatural agency when this might be 
explained, if pains were taken to sift the mat- 
tei 

“My reply to this, and my reason why I have 
never cmployed the police, are found in this 
fact: there are circumstances connected with 
this appearance which are proof of its unearthly 
nature. I know that the being that haunts me 
is not man. I repeat I know this; and I be- 
lieve that, were I to undertake it, I could prove 
this to your own conviction. As to accosting 
it as yon suggest, I dare not; I can not do it. 
When I see it Iam powerless, and I stand thus 
in the triumphant presence of supernatural 
power and malignity. Not only my strength, 
but memory and all other faeulties, desert me. 
Oh, Sir! I am satisfied you know not my ease. 
Mercy! mercy! Heaven pity me!” 

He leaned his elbow on the table, and passed 
his hands before his cyes, asif to exclude some 
image of horror, repeating the last words of the 
seutence again and again in a subdued mutter, 

“Doctor Mason,” he abruptly resumed, rais- 
ing himself, and looking upon the preacher with 
an imploring eye, ‘‘I know you will do for me 
all that can be done. I have laid before you, 
in all their fullness, the circumstances and 
agency of which Iam the victim. Now, Sir, I 
tell you I can not hope to escape. I can not 
escape. I am utterly helpless. Therefore, I 
conjure you, let my case receive a deep consid- 
cration; and if any thing can be done by your 
prayers, or by the prayers of your people, I do 
beseech you give mc the benefit of that inter- 
cession, Decliver me, I pray you, from the 
body of this death !” 

Drops of perspiration gathered on the speak- 
cr’s brow as he proceeded: “Strive for me. It 
is my last chance. Yes, I know you will; you 
can not refuse such a request. For this I eame 
to your presence. Oh! protect me. Send me 
away with some hope of ultimate deliverance ; 
and, with that to sustain me, I will nerve my- 
self to endure, day after day, the hideous curse 
until it be removed.” 

Doctor Mason was deeply moved by the ap- 
peal, as well he might be, and he assured Cap- 
tain Walton that he would make him the object 
of his prayers, and that his case should, in an 
impersonal manner, be brought before their 
meeting. 

Having received this assurance Captain Wal- 
ton departed, while the preacher returned to 
the study overwhelmed by the strange inter- 
view. 

It was not to be expeeted that Captain Wal- 


ton’s changed and, so to speak, eecentric habits! 


should long escape general discussion, and the 
explanations suggested were of a very opposite 
charaetcr. Some attributed the change to se- 
cret pecuniary embarrassments, while others 
aseribed it to a repugnance against his matri- 
monial engagement; but the most plausible of 
the different theories was that mental disease 
was the cause. 

From the very commencement of this change 
Miss Barrington had been aware of it, and its 
gradual but steady advances had filled her with 
distress, His visits became at length so inter- 
rupted, and his manner, whenever they oecurred, 
so abstracted, and at the same time so agitated, 
that her father was compelled to demand an 
explanation. 

Captain Walton respected Mr. Barrington’s 
course, and at once laid the matter fully before 
him. ‘The latter, with all regard for the cap- 
tain’s opinion, was inclined to treat the thing 
in a skeptical manner. 

“Your annoyance, then,” said he, ‘‘pro- 
ceeds from the frequent appearance of a man 
in cap and great-coat, with a red vest and a 
bad eountenanee, who meets you without cere- 
mony, and throws you into ague fits. Now, 
Sir, I will make it my business to catch this 
misehievous fellow, and have him whipped 
through the eity before we are a month older.” 

*¢Tf you knew what know,” replied Walton, 
with gloomy agitation, ‘‘ you would speak very 
differently. Do not imagine that I am so 
weak and foolish as to assume, without proof 
of an overwhelming character, my present con- 
clusions—the proofs are locked up here.” As 
he spoke he tapped on his breast, and, with an 
anxious sigh, he continued to walk up and down 
the room. 

‘Well, well, Captain, though I am not a 
betting man, I would be willing to wager a 
heavy stake that I will yet eollar the ghost.” 

He was running on in much the same strain 
when he was not a little shocked by observing 
Walton, who had been looking out of the win- 
dow, stagger slowly back—his arm cxtended 
toward the street, his face and his very lips 
white as ashes, while he muttered, ‘‘’There! 
there! there!” Myr. Barrington started for- 
ward instantaneonsly, and, looking out of the 
window, saw a figure corresponding with the 
description of the person who had so constant- 
ly terrified his friend. He snatched his hat 
and cane and rushed into the street, hoping to 
arrest the mystcrious stranger. Ile looked 
around, but in vain, for any trace of him. He 
ran anxiously to the nearest corner, expecting 
to see at least the retreating figure, but no such 
figure was visible. Backward and forward, 
from one corner to the other, he ran, but still re- 
mained at fault until the langhter of the popu- 
lace reminded him of his absurd appearance. 
Vexed and disappointed he returned to the 
room, and found Walton pale and trembling. 
They both remained silent, but under emotions 
of a very different character, At last Walton 
whispered, ‘You saw it, then?” 
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“Tt? I saw him, you mean, To be sure I 
did! But what of that? Where is either the 
good or the harm in seeing him? The fellow 
runs like a thief. I meant to have had him 
in my hands, but he had disappeared before I 
could reach the corner where he stood. How- 
ever, next time I shall be a little more spry, 
and he shall at least feel the weight of my 
cane.” 

But, notwithstanding Mr, Barrington’s prom- 
ises, Captain Walton continued to suffer from 
the same mysterious cause. Wherever he 
might choose to go he was still constantly 
dogged or confronted by the hateful being who 
had established over him so baleful and so mys- 
terious an influence, At no time and at no 
place could he consider himself secure against 
that appearance which haunted him with this 
diabolical perseverance. His depression and 
misery became more settled every day, and his 
mental agonies began so to tell upon him that 
Mr, Barrington persuaded him to try a voyage 
to Halifax, where some of his Tory friends 
were residing, and where he would be sure of 
a warm welcome. It was his opinion that a 
change of scene and the fresh air of the ocean, 
together with the new society they would meet, 
would break through the force of local associa- 
tion. Mr. Barrington was now convinced that 
Walton’s persecutor was not an illusion, but a 
substantial form of flesh and blood, inspired by 
malignant and perhaps murderous hate. Un- 
pleasant as the theory might be, it was better 
than Walton’s notion that it was an evil spirit, 
and he thought if he conld convince the latter 
of this, he would remove at least a very im- 
portant part of the trouble. In order to pre- 
vent the enemy from following, the voyage was 
kept secret from all but the captain and Mr. 
and Miss Barrington, and at the appointed day 
the former two stepped on the brig Penelope, and 
in half an hour more were under sail. The trip 
was a pleasant one, and on the tenth day they 
made their port. Mr, Barrington’s confidence 
in the result of the voyage rose day by day, for 
Walton had not suffered any repetition of those 
experiences which in New York had plunged 
him in horror. This exemption from what he 
had been led to contemplate as part of his des- 
tiny, and the security with which it inspired 
him, caused inexpressible delight, and hence he 
indulged in a thousand happy anticipations. 
In short, the couple could exchange congratu- 
lations on the termination of those persecutions 
which had created in one of them such unsup- 
portable agony. 

It was a beautiful day when they reached 
Halifax, and the usual crowd of idlers stood on 
the quay to receive the passengers. They 
landed, and Mr. Barrington walked a few paces 
ahead of the captain. As he made his way 
through the crowd a small man touched him by 
the arm and said, ‘The gentleman is walking 
too fast; he will lose his sick friend in the 
throng, for, by my faith, the poor fellow seems 
almost fainting.” 
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Mr. Barrington turned and looked. It was 
true; Walton had turned pale as death. He 


hastened to his side. 

““My dear Captain, are you ill?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

The question was unheeded, and hence was 
twice repeated, when Walton stammered : 

“T saw him—I saw him !” 

“¢Him—the wretch! Who—where—when 
did you see him ?” cried Mr. Barrington, look- 
ing around him, 

‘*T saw him—but he is gone,” repeated Wal- 
ton, faintly. 

““But where—where?” exclaimed Barring- 
ton. ‘“‘ For God’s sake, speak !” 

“It is but this moment—Aere,” said he. 

*¢ But what did he look like—what had he on 
—what did he wear? Quick—quick !” urged 
Mr. Barrington, ready to plunge into the crowd 
and collar the offender, 

*“‘He touched your arm—he spoke to you, 
and he pointed tome. God be merciful to me! 
there is no escape,” added Walton, in the low, 
subdued tones of intense despair. 

Mr. Barrington had by this time penetrated 
the crowd, but, although the singular garb and 
countenance of the stranger were vividly im- 
pressed upon him, yet he failed to discover any 
one bearing the slightest resemblance to him. 

‘*Oh, my friend, it won't do,” said Walton, 
with the faltering voice and ghostly look of one 
who has been stunned by some mortal shock ; 
‘‘there is no use contending with it. What- 
ever it is, the dreadful association between me 
and itself is now established. I shall never es- 
cape—never—never !” 

‘‘Nonsense, nonsense,” replied Barrington; 
‘‘don’t talk so, You must not, I say. We'll 
jockey the villain yet. Never mind, I say; 
never mind.” 

There was a look of dismay on Barrington’s 
face even while he spoke, and it was evidently 
lost labor to try to inspire Walton with a single 
ray of hope. ‘he latter now determined to re- 
turn to New York, where, as he expressed his 
belief, he would soon die. They sailed by the 
next packet, and one of the first faces he saw 
on his arrival in this city was that of his implac- 
able destroyer. Walton now seemed to have 
lost not only all enjoyment, and every hope in 
existence, but also all independence of will. 
He submitted himself impassively to the man- 
agement of his friends, whose leading adviser 
was Mr, Barrington; and, with the apathy of 
despair, he accepted their suggestions. It was 
determined, as a last resource, to place him in 
a large country house near Kip’s Bay, where 
a family and a special medical attendant should 
have charge of him. ‘he physician believed 
that his patient was only subject to a nervous 
derangement, and that his imagination sup- 
plied the fearful apparition. To guard specially 
against all room for the exercise of fancy, Wal- 
ton was directed to confine himself to the house 
and to the yard, which had a high fence whose 
gates were kept locked. This precaution would 
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secure him against the casual appearance of any 
one whom he might confound with the spectre 
which, as the physician maintained, his imag- 
ination recognized in every one who bore any 
similarity of size or shape. It was hoped that 
a few months’ seclusion would stop this series 
of terrible imaginations, and eventually break 
up the associations which had confirmed the 
supposed disease. Cheerful society was abund- 
antly supplied by his friends, who entertained 
sanguine expectations that this obstinate hypo- 
chondria might thus be subdued, The occu- 
pants of the mansion, in addition to the physi- 
cian, the patient, and the family which kept 
house, were Mr. Barrington and his daughter. 
The latter, indeed, desired no other pleasure 
than to minister to her affianced bridegroom, 
and to help guardhim from the threatening hor- 
ror. In due time a steady carrying out of this 
system began to manifest its result in Walton’s 
continued though gradual improvement, both 
in health and general spirits. This was wel- 
comed with delight by all, and especially by 
Anna, whose attachment to him, and whose 
painful position, rendered her an object of pity. 
A week had passed, then a fortnight, a month, 
and yet no recurrence of the hated vision had 
taken place. Hence the treatment was viewed 
as an entire success. The chain of association 
had been broken, and the pressure on the mind 
had been removed; and under these circum- 
stances a love of society and an interest in 
public affairs began to reanimate his mind. 

About this time Mrs. Anderson, the house- 
keeper, sent her servant to the kitchen-garden 
to gather some herbs; but the maiden returned 
in a state of alarm, before her task was half 
completed. Her explanation of her retreat was 
to her mistress rather startling. It appeared 
that, while in an extreme corner of the garden 
gathering thyme and rosemary, and amusing 
herself by singing, she was suddenly interrupt- 
ed by a lond, coarse laugh. Looking up, she 
saw, through the loosely tangled bushes, a very 
strange-looking man, small of stature, and with 
a countenance of malignant and threatening 
aspect. She was utterly unable to move while 
the man was gazing on her. He ordered her 
to bear a message to Captain Walton, to the 
effect that he must come abroad as usual, and 
show himself out of doors, or elsc expect a visit 
in his own room. On concluding this message 
the stranger instantaneously climbed the fence, 
while the girl turned and ran into the house, in 
a state of fright. Mrs. Anderson commanded 
her to say nothing of the kind to Captain Wal- 
ton. At the same time she ordered search to 
be made, by some workmen who were repairing 
the front of the house, through the neighboring 
fields. No one, however, was to be seen; and 
with many misgivings she communicated the 
fact to the Barringtons, who united in the plan 
of keeping it secret. 


Walton had, by this time, begun to walk oc- | 


casionally in the grounds, which, as has bcen 
stated, were guarded by a high fence. Here 
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he considered himself secure from all intrusion ; 
and but for an act of carelessness by one of the 
laborers, he might have, for some time longer 
at least, enjoyed the same immunity, The 
yard was entered from the road by a gate, and 
strict orders had, as I have said, been given to 
keep this locked. ‘This order must have been 
neglected; for one day, as Walton was pacing 
this’ inclosure, on turning to retrace his steps 
he saw the gate ajar and the face of his tor- 
mentor gazing upon him through the aperture. 
For a few moments he stood riveted to the earth 
—breathless and bloodless—in the fascination 
of that dreaded gaze, and then fell, insensible, 
to the ground. There he was found a few 
minutes afterward, and was conveyed to his 
room—the spot which he was never afterward 
to leave alive. 

From this time a marked change, and one not 
easily acccunted for, was observed in his mental 
frame. He was no longer the excited being he 
had been, no longer oppressed with extreme 
despair. Astrange alteration had passed over 
him, and his mind seemed so tranquil that it 
might have suggested the approaching stillness 
of the grave. 

“Mr. Barrington,” said he, one day shortly 
afterward, with a look of fixed and fearful awe, 
“7 have at last some relief bestowed upon me 
from that world of spirits out of which my pun- 
ishment has come, I now am assured my suf- 
ferings will soon be over.” 

Mr. Barrington listened with sorrowful at- 
tention. 

“Yes,” said he, in a subdued voice, ‘my 
punishment is nearly ended. As regards sor- 
row, perhaps I shall never, either in time or 
eternity, escape it. But this, this agony is al- 
most over. A ray of comfort has been revealed 
to me, and in view of this I will bear with sub- 
mission all that remains of my allotted struggle.” 

“Tam glad to hear you speak so tranquilly,” 
replied Mr. Barrington. ‘Peace and cheer- 
fulness are all that you need to inake you what 
you formerly were.” 

“No, no! I can never be that,” said Walton, 
in a mournful manner. ‘‘I am no longer fit 
for life. I am soon to die; but I do not shrink 
from death as once I did. Iam to see him but 
once again, and then all will be ended.” 

‘‘Wesaidso,then?” Mr. Barrington suggested. 

“¢ FTe2—no, no! Good news like this would 
not come from jim. They came so solemnly 
and sweetly, with love and melancholy such as 
I could not relate without saying more than is 
needful of long passed scenes and characters.” 
As the captain said this he buried his face in 
his hands to hide his tears. 

“Come, come,” replied Mr. Barrington, 
who utterly mistook the cause of this emotion. 
‘“You must not give way thus. What is it, as 
the doctor says, but a series of dreams, or, at 
worst, the practices of a cunning rascal, who 
enjoys the sport of playing on your fears? Per- 
haps it is a sneaking scoundrel, who owes you 
a grudge, and who thus tries to pay you off.” 
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“A grudge, indeed, he does owe me,” re- 
plied Walton, with a shudder. Then adding, 
in an abstracted way, and after a brief pause, 
‘When the justice of Heaven permits the Evil 
One to carry out a scheme of vengeance—when 
its execution is committed to the lost victim of 
sin who owes his ruin to the very man he is 
commissioned to pursue—then, indeed, the tor- 
ments of hell are let loose on earth. Such, Sir, 
have been my experiences, but mercy has reach- 
ed me at last; and if death could come with- 
out the dreadful sight which I am doomed to 
see, I would gladly die this moment. But, 
though death is welcome, I shrink with an 
agony you can not understand—yes, with a 
maddening agony—from the last encounter with 
that demon. Jam to see him once more, but 
under circumstances unutterably more terrible 
than ever.” 

As Walton said this he trembled so violently 
that Mr, Barrington was alarmed, and hastened 
to lead his mind back to the topic which at first 
seemed to tranquilize it. 

‘Jt was not all a dream,” said he, after a 
long pause. ‘‘I was in a different condition. 
No, it could not have been a dream; for it was 
all as real, as clear, and vivid as the scene be- 
fore me. It must have been a reality.” 

“And what did you see and hear?” asked 
Mr. Barrington, in a most anxious tone. 

** When I saw him at the gate I fell, as usual, 
into a swoon, from which I recovered very slow- 
ly. J found myself reclining on the bank of a 
large lake surrounded by beautiful hills, and all 
was illuminated by a soft rose-eolored light, 
The scene appeared unusnally sad and lonely, 
and yet it was more beautifol than any thing 
on earth. My head was leaning upon the lap 
of a girl, and she was singing a strange and 
wondrous song that seemed to tell of all my 
life. With that song the -old fcelings that I 
thought had perished within me came back, and 
tears flowed from myeycs. I knew that voice— 
oh, how well!—and while I listened I was spell- 
bound by it; and, gazing in those lovely eyes, I 
hardly stirred for fear [should break the charm- 
edscene. Then I turned from that countenance, 
for painful memories began to shoot within me, 
and [ only listened to the voice; but slowly the 
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song and the scene grew fainter till all seemed | 


lost in darkness again. Then I wakened to this 
world, comforted, as you have noticed, for I felt 
that much had been forgiven me. Yes, she for- 
gaveme.” As he said this Walton wept bitter- 
ly, and with long, protracted emotion, amidst 
which Mr, Barrington judiciously withdrew. 
From this time the tone of Walton’s mind 
was one of profound and gentle melancholy, 
But this was not without its interruption, He 
was thoroughly convinced that he was yet to re- 
ceive a final visitation which should transcend 
in point of unutterable horror all that he had 
yet experienced. From this unknown but in- 
evitable agony he often shrunk in paroxysms 
of abject terror, such as filled the entire house- 


panic. The least skeptical of the family were 
often visited during the solitude of the night 
with secret apprehensions which they did not 
care to confess, and hence none of them sought 
to dissuade Walton from his new-made resolu- 
tion to shut himself in his own apartment, ‘The 
window-blinds were kept closed, and his body- 
servant slept in the same clamber, and was not 
out of it day or night. The physician, who had 
at first dwelt with them, had left, being no lon- 
gerrequired, and the servant referred to was fully 
adequate to his duties. These, in addition to 
ordinary attentions, were summed np in the pre- 
cautions necessary to prevent the dreadful re- 
currence of a visit from the “‘ detective,” as he 
was generally styled. The door was to be kept 
carefully closed, not a window to be left un- 
screened, and the patient was not to be left 
alone, even for a minute, day or night. ‘Total 
solitude had become to him unsupportable. It 
was a distinctive anticipation of some dreadful 
event. 

Miss Barrington, though now all expectations 
of a matrimonial character were broken, ceased 
not to minister to Walton with assiduous deyvo- 
tion. She read entertaining books, and sought 
in every way to win him from himself; but it 
was apparent that, whatever might be her tem- 
porary success, his fears soon preyed upon him 
with increased power. 

Such was the state of things in this strange 
household when the closing scene occurred. It 
was about two o'clock of a winter's night, and 
Walton was, as usual, in his bed. His servant 
slept on a small couch in the corner of the room, 
and a lamp was burning. The man was sudden- 
ly aroused by his master, who said : 

“TY can’t get it out of my head that there is 
something strange in the room or the passage- 
way. Get up, Wilson, and look about. Make 
a thorough search. Such hateful dreams!” 

The servant arose, lit a candle, and examined 
the chamber, and then entered the passage, aud 
proceeded a few steps, when the door behind 
him slowly swung to as though moved by some 
gentle current of air, This brief separation 
from his master did not disturb the servant, in- 
asmuch as the ventilator over the door was 
open. Ashe advanced in the passage he heard 
his master calling him, but he omitted to reply 
in the loud tones which distance would have 
rendered necessary, for fear of alarming the 
house. However, he walked hurriedly back, 
when, to nis amazement, he heard a strange 
voice in the room responding to Walton. Pal 
sied by terror, yet still alive to curiosity, he 
stood breathless and listening at the threshold, 
unable to summon resolution to open the door. 
A moment more and he heard Walton exclaim : 
“Oh God! Oh my God!” which utterance was 
repeated in agonizing tones several times. Then 
came a momentary silence, which was broken 
by a yell of agony so appalling and hideous that, 
under an impulse of ungovernable horror, the 
man strove to open the door. ‘This seemed be- 


hold with dismay, and even with superstitious | yond his power ; but whether it was really se- 
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“GREAT GOD, HE 18 DEAD!” HE MUTTERED, AS HE GAZED UPON THE FEARFUL SPECTACLE. 


cured on the inside, or whether his agitation 
prevented him from perfectly turning the knob, 
is yet a question. As he stood there, trembling 
in awful dread, yell after yell rang louder and 
wilder through the chamber. Almost freezing 
with horror, and scarcely knowing what he did, 
he turned and ran up and down the passage nn- 
til he was encountered by the pallid form of Mr. 
Barrington. 

“What is it? Who—where is your master, 
Wilson ?” inquired the latter, in an incoherent 
manner. ‘‘ For God’s sake, is there any thing 
wrong ?” 

“Lord have mercy on us!” exclaimed Wil- 
son, staring wildly on Mr. Barrington. 

Without waiting for explanation, the latter 
burst the door open and entered the room, fol- 
lowed by the servant. 

“The lamp has been moved from the table,” 
said Wilson. ‘See! they have put it by the 
bed.” 

‘Draw the curtains, fellow,” replied Mr, 


Barrington, sternly, ‘‘and don’t stand gaping 


there.” 
Wilson hesitated. 


“Hold this, then,” said the former, impa- 
tiently thrusting his candlestick into the man’s 
hand; and then advancing to the bed, he drew 
the curtains apart. The light fell upon a figure 
huddled together and half upright at the head 
of the bed. It appeared to have slunk back as 
far as the solid paneling would admit, and the 
hands were still clutched in the bed-clothes. 

“Walton, Walton, Walton!” cried Mr. Bar- 
rington, with mingled awe and vehemence, at 
the same time taking the light from the servant 
aud holding it so that it shone full on the face. 
The features were fixed, stern, and white. The 
jaw was fallen, and the sightless eye, still open, 
gazed vacantly toward the front of the bed. 

““Great God, he is dead!” he muttered, as 
he gazed upon the fearful spectacle. They both 
continued to look in silence for a few minutes, 
‘Cold, too!” added the servant, touching the 
dead man’s hand; ‘‘and see, see,” added he, 
with a shudder, ‘‘ there was something else on 
the bed with him! Look there—look there— 
sce that, Sir!” As Wilson spoke he pointed to 

| a deep indenture, as if caused by a heavy press- 
| ure, near the foot of the bed. 
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Mr. Barrington was silent. 

“*Oh, come away, Sir!” whispered Wilson, at 
the same time glancing fearfully around. ‘‘It 
is an awful spot.” 

At this moment they heard the steps of sey- 
eral of the family approaching, and Mr, Bar- 
rington, to prepare them for the sight, loosed 
the rigid grip with which the fingers of the dead 
man clutched the bed-cluthes, and drew the 
figure as well as possible into a reclining pos- 
ture. Then they all gazed with bewildered feel- 
ings on the victim of the implacable detective. 

* % * * * * 

I have spoken of these events as first bring- 
ing the term to my notice, and, having given 
this narrative, I am not under any obligations to 
afford a solution to the mystery it contains. I 
never heard from Walton’s friends that any 
clew was found by which a solution could be 
wronght out. On the other hand, they were very 
anxious to hush the matter np. The honse at 
Kip’s Bay was pulled down, and both the An- 
dersons and the servants soon left the city, be- 
ing, as some supposed, influenced by pecuniary 
inducements. The Barringtons, and all others 
who had a family interest in this strange affair, 
are dead, and they left no record of an explan- 
atory character. Reports, however, floated in 
from a foreign shore, which took shape, so as 


to lead to the theory that Captain Walton had, 
during the latter years of his life, been com- 
pelled by a higher power to work out a retribu- 
tion for some grievous and disgraceful sin. ‘This 
theory was gradually established in the minds 
of many who were acquainted with the affair, 
and their version may thus be put into shape: 
Captain Walton, ten years before coming to 
New York, had, while lying at Deptford, where 
his boatswain kept his family, formed a guilty 
attachment with the daughter of the latter. The 
father had visited the frailty of his child with 
extremc harshness, and she had died of a bro- 
ken heart. Presuming upon Walton’s implica- 
tion in her guilt, the man had behaved with 
insolence toward his captain, and the latter 
degraded him from his office as soon as they 
were at sea. He also retaliated on him for his 
cruelty to the girl, and during the voyage sub- 
jected him to those terrible severitics which 
are within the reach of asea-captain. The un- 
fortunate wretch made his escape at the West 
Indies, and died soon afterward of the wounds 
received from the bloody use of the cat. Such 
is the story in connection with the first use of 
the term ‘‘ detective,” and J never meet it, either 
in voice or in print, without thinking of Captain 
Walton, and the fearful retribution unfolded in 
his history. 
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XL—BATTLES AND VICTORY. 
HE decisive battle of Hohenfriedberg, by 
which victory Frederick probably escaped 
utter destruction, was fought on the 4th of June, 
1745. From early dawn to the evening twi- 
light of the long summer’s day the dreadful 
work of slaugbter had coutinued without a mo- 
ment’s intermission. As the Austrians, having 
lost nearly one-fourth of their number, retreated, 
the Prussians, in utter exhaustion, threw them- 
selves upon the ground for sleep. ‘The field 
around them was covered with fourteen thou- 
sand of the wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
Early the next morning Frederick commenced 
the vigorous pursuit of the retiring foe. A storm 
arose. For twelve honrs the rain fell in tor- 
rents, Gut the Prussian army was impelled 
onward, through the mud, and through the 
swollen streams, inspired by the almost super- 
natural e.ergy which glowed in the bosom of 
its king. It seemed as if no hardships, suffer- 
ings, or perils could induce those iron men, who 
by discipline had been converted into mere ma- 
chines, to wander from the ranks or to falter on 
the way. As we have mentioned, there were 
throughout all this region two religious parties, 
the Catholics and the Protestants. They were 
strongly antagonistic to each other. Under the 
Austrian sway the Catholics, having the sup- 
port of the government, had enjoyed unques- 
tioned supremacy. ‘They had often very cruel- 
ly persecuted the Protestants, robbing them of 
their churches, and, in their zeal to defend what 
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they deemed the orthodox faith, depriving them 
of their children and placing them under the 
care of the Catholic priests to be educated. 

‘““While the battle of Hohenfriedberg was 
raging,” writes an eye-witness, ‘“‘as far as the 
cannon was heard all around, the Protestants 
fell on their knees praying for victory for the 
Prussians.” Indescribable was the exultation 
when the bugle peals of the Prussian trumpet- 
ers announced to them a Protestant victory. 
When Frederick approached, in his pursuit, the 
important town of Landshut, the following in- 
cident occurred, as described by the pen of his 
Prussian majesty : 

*‘ Upon reaching the neighborhood of Land- 
shut the king was surrounded by a troop of two 
thousand Protestant peasants. They begged 
permission of him to massacre the Catholics of 
those parts, and clear the country of them alto- 
gether. ‘This animosity arose from the perse- 
cutions which the Protestants had suffered dur- 
ing the Austrian domination. 

‘The king was very far from granting so bar- 
barous a permission. He told them they ought 
rather to conform to the precepts of Scripture, 
and to ‘bless those that curse them, and pray 
for those that despitefully use them.’ Such, 
the king assnred them, was the way to gain the 
kingdom of heaven. The peasants, after a little 
reflection, declared that his majesty was right, 
and desisted from their cruel intention.” 


1 Guvres de Frédéric, t. ii. p. 218. 
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THE RETREAT OF 


For several weeks the Austrians slowly and 
sullenly retired. Their retreat was conducted 
in two immense columns, by parallel roads at 
some distance from each other. Their wings 
of foragers and skirmishers were widely ex- 
tended, so that the hungry army swept with 
desolation a breadth of country reaching out 
many jeagues. Though the Austrian army 
was traversing the friendly territory of Bohe- 
mia, still prince Charles was anxious to leave 
behind him no resources for Frederick to glean. 
Frederick with his army pressed along, follow- 
ing the wide-spread trail of his foes. The Ans- 
trians, with great skill, selected every command- 
ing position on which to erect their batteries and 
hurl back a storm of shot and shell into the bo- 
soms of their pursners. But Frederick allowed 
them no rest by day or by night. His solid 
columns so nnremittingly and so impetuously 
pressed with shot, bullets, bayonet, and sabre 
blows upon the rear ranks of the foe that there 
was almost an incessant battle, continning for 
several weeks, crimsoning a path thirty miles 
wide and more than a hundred miles in Iength 
with the blood of the wounded and the slain. 


| revolts. 


THE AUSTRIANS, 


The region through which this retreat and 
pursuit were conducted was, much of the way, 
along the southern slope of the Giant Mount- 
ains, It was a wild conntry of precipitous 
rocks, quagmires, and gloomy forests. At 
length prince Charles, with his defeated and 
dispirited army, took refuge at Konigsgraft, a 
compact town between the Elbe and the Adler, 
protected by one stream on the west, and by the 
other on the south. Here, in an impregnable 
position, he intrenched his troops. Frederick, 
finding them unassailable, encamped his forces 
in 2 position almost equally impregnable, a few 
miles west of the Elbe, in the vicinity of a little 
village called Chlum. Thus the two hostile 
armies, almost within sound of each other’s bu- 
gles, defiantly stood in battle array, each watch- 
ing an opportunity to strike a blow. 

“War is cruelty,” said general Sherman; 
“and you can not refine it.” ‘*No man of re- 
fined Christian sensibilities,” said the duke of 
Wellington, ‘should undertake the profession 
of a soldicr.”” The exigencies of war often re- 
quire things to be done from which humanity 
“War,” said Napoleon I., “is the 
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science of barbarians.” One of the principal 
objects of Frederick, in this pursuit of the Aus- 
trians through Bohemia, was to lay waste the 
country so utterly, destroying its roads and con- 
suming its provisions, that no Austrian army 
could again pass through it for the invasion of 
Silesia. Who can imagine the amount of woe 
thus inflicted upon the innocent peasants of 
Bohemia? Both armies were reduced to the 
necessity of living mainly upon the resources 
of the country in which they were encamped. 
Their foraging parties were scattered in all di- 
rections. There were frequent attacks of out- 
posts and bloody skirmisheg, in which many 
were slain and many were crippled for life. 
Each death, each wound, sent tears, and often 
life-long woc, to some humble cottage. 

There are sometimes great and glorious ob- 
jects to be attained—objects which elevate and | 
ennoble a nation or a race—which warrant the 
expenditure of almost any amount of temporary 
suffering. It is not the duty of the millions to 
suffer the proud and haughty hundreds to con- . 
sign them to ignorance and trample them in the | 
dust. In this wicked world, where kings and | 
nobles have ever been so ready to doom the 
masses of the people to ignorance, servitude, 
and want, human rights have almost never 
made any advances but through the energies 
of the sword. Many illustrious generals, who, 
with saddened hearts, have led their armies over 
fields of blood, have been among the most de- 
voted friends and ornaments of humanity. Their 
names have been enshrined in the affeetions of 
grateful millions. 

But this war into which the Prussian king 
had so recklessly plunged all Europe was pure- 
ly awar of personal ambition. Even Frederick 
did not pretend that it involved any question of 
human rights. Unblushingly he avowed that 
he drew his sword and led his hundred thou- 
sand peasant boys upon their dreadful career 
of carnage and misery simply that he might 
enlarge his territories, gain renown as a con-| 
queror, and make the world talk about him, It) 
must be a fearful thing to go to the judgment- | 
seat of Christ with such a crime weighing upon | 
the soul. 

War has its jokes and merriment, but the 
comedies of war are often more dreadful than 
the tragedies of peace. Frederick in his works 
records the following ineident, which he nar-| 
rates as “slight pleasantry, to relieve the read- | 
er’s mind :”# ; 

The Prussians had a detached post at Smirz- 
itz. The little garrison there was much har- 
assed by lurking bands of Austrians, who shot 
their sentries, cut off their supplies, and render- 
ced it almost certain death to any one who ven- 
tured to emerge from the ramparts. Some in- 
ventive genius among the Prussians constructed 
a straw man, very like life, representing a sen- 
tinel with his shouldered musket. By a series 
of ropes this effigy was made to move from 


1 Guvres de Frédéric, t. iii. p. 123. 


right to left, as if walking his beat. A well- 
armed band of Prussians then hid in a thicket 
near by. 

Ere long a company of Austrian scouts ap- 
proached. From a distance they eyed the sen- 
tinel, moving to and fro as he guarded his post. 
A sharp-shooter crept near, and taking deliber- 
ate aim at his supposed victim, fired. A twitch 
upon the rope caused the image to fall flat, The 
whole band of Austrians, with a shout, rushed 
to the spot. The Prussians from their ambus- 
cade opened upon them a deadly fire of bullets. 
Then, as the ground was covered with the mu- 
tilated and the dead, the Prussians, causing the 
welkin to ring with their peals of laughter, rush- 
ed with fixed bayonets upon their entrapped 
foes. Not a single Austrian had escaped be- 
ing struck by a bullet. ‘Those who were not 
killed outright were wounded, and were taken 
captive. This is one of the “slight pleasantries” 
of war. 

Frederick’s army was now in a state of great 
destitution. The region around was so stripped 
of its resources that it could afford his foragers 
no more supplies. It was difficult for him to 
fill his baggage trains even in Silesia, so much 
had that country been devastated by war. And 
wherever any of his supply wagons appeared, 
swarms of Austrian dragoons hovered around, 
attacking and destroying them. To add to the 
embarrassments of the Prussian king, his purse 
was empty. His subjects could endure no heav- 
jer taxation. All the plate which Frederick 
William had accumulated had been converted 
into coin and expended, Even the massive 
silver balustrades, which were reserved until a 
time of need, were melted and gone. He knew 
not where to look for a loan. All the nations 
were involved in ruinous war. All wished 
to borrow. None but England had money to 
lend; and England was fighting Frederick, and 
furnishing supplies for his foes, 

The expenses of the war were enormous. 
Frederick made a careful estimate, and found 
that he required at least three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars a month. He 
could not carry on another campaign with less 
than four million five hundred thousand dollars, 
He had been expecting that Louis XV., who in 
person was in command of the Freneh army on 
the Rhine, would send him a reinforcement of 
sixty thousand troops to enable him to crush 
the forces of prince Charles. But week after 
week passed, and no reinforcements came. ‘The 
French, intent upon their conquest, were as 
selfishly pursning their own interests on the 
Rhine as Frederick was pursuing his in Silesia. 

The great victory of Fontenoy, gained by the 
French on the Rhine, caused boundless exulta~ 
tion through France, ‘The French,” writes 
Carlyle, ‘made immense explosions of rejoic- 
ing over this victory; Voltaire celebrating it in 
prose and verse to an amazing degree; the 
whole nation blazing ont over it into illumina- 
tions, ares of triumph, and universal three times 
three ; in short, I think nearly the heartiest na- 
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A BLIGHT PLEASANTRY, 


tional huzza, loud, deep, long-drawn, that the 
nation ever gave in like case.” 

But this victory on the Rhine was of no avail 
to Frederick in Bohemia, It did not diminish 
the hosts which prince Charles was gathering 
against him. ‘It did not add a soldier to his 
diminished columns, or supply his exhausted 
magazines, or replenish his empty treasury. 
Louis XV. was so delighted with the victory 
that he supposed Frederick would be in sym- 
pathy with him. He immediately dispatched 
a courier to the Prussian king with the glad 
tidings. But Frederick, disappointed, embar- 


rassed, chagrined, instead of being gratified, was 
irritated by the news. He sent back the scorn- 
ful reply ‘‘that a victory upon the Scamander,? 
or in the heart of China, would have been just 


as important to him.” 

Louis XV. felt insulted by this message, 
and responded in a similar strain of irritation, 
Thus the two monarchs were alienated from 
each other. Indeed, Frederick had almost as 
much cause to be dissatisfied with the French | 


1 Scamander, a small stream in Asia Minor, cele- 
brated in the songs of Homer. 


as they had to be dissatisfied with him. Each 
of the monarchs was ready to sacrifice the oth- 
er if any thing was to be gained thereby. 

Frederick was now in such deep pecuniary 
embarrassment that he was compelled to hum- 
ble himself so far as to apply to the king of 
France for money. “If your majesty,” he 
wrote, ‘‘can not furnish me with any reinforce- 
ments, you must, at least, send me funds to 
raise additional troops. The smallest possible 
sum which will enable me to maintain my po- 
sition here is three million dollars.” 

Louis XV. wrote a very unsatisfactory letter 
inreply. He stated, with many apologies, that 
his funds were terribly low, that he was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed, that it was impossible 
to send the sum required, but that he would 
try to furnish him with a hundred thousand 
dollars a month. 

Frederick was indignant. Scornfully he re- 
jected the proposal, saying, “Such a paltry 
sum might with propriety, perhaps, be offered 
to a petty duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. But it 
is not suitable to make such a proposition to 
the king of Prussia,” 
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Poor Valori, the French embassador, was | Prussia. Consider, moreover, is the imperial 
placed in a very embarrassing situation, The dignity consistent with the loss of Silesia? One 
anger of the Prussian king vented itself upon | more battle I demand. Were I compelled to 
him. He wasin complete disgrace. Itwashis| agree with Frederick to-morrow, I would try 
duty daily to wait upon Frederick, But the) him ina battle to-night.’”* 
king would seldom speak to him, or even look! On the 18th of September the German Dict 
upon him; and if he did favor him with a met at Frankfort for the clection of emperor. 
glance, it was with an expression of scorn. Frederick had determined that the grand duke 

Frederick was rapidly awaking to the con- Francis, husband of the Hungarian queen, 
sciousness that Maria Theresa, whom he had} should not be elected. Maria Theresa had 
despised as a woman and a young wife and| outgeueraled him. Francis was elected. He 
mother, and whose territory he thought he| had seven out of nine of the electoral votes. 
could dismember with impunity, was fully his) Frederick, thus baffled, could only protest. 
equal, not only in ability to raise and direct} Maria Theresa was conscious of her triumph. 
armies, but also in diplomatic intrigue. About| Though the imperial crown was placed upon 
the middle of August he perceived from his the brow of Francis, all Europe knew that the 
camp in Chlum that prince Charles was re- sceptre was in the hands of his far more able 
ceiving large reinforcements from the south. | and efficient wife. Maria Theresa was at 
At the same time he saw that corps after corps, | Frankfort at the time of the election, She 
principally of Saxon troops, were defiling away | could not conceal her exultation, She seemed 
by circuitous roads to the north. It was soou| very willing to have it understood that her 
evident that the heroic Maria Theresa was pre-| amiable husband was but the instrument of 
paring to send an army into the very heart of her will. She took the title of empress queen, 
Prussia to attack its capital. This was, in-| and assumed a very lofty carriage toward the 
deed, changing the aspect of the war. princes of the empire. Alluding to Frede- 

Berlin was almost defenseless. All Saxony | rick, she said, in a very imperial tone, for she 
was rising in arms behind Frederick. The in-| deemed him now virtually vanquished: 
vader of Silesia was in danger of haying his own “Tiis Prussian majesty has unquestionably 
realms invaded, and his own capital sacked.| talent; but what a character! He is frivo- 
Frederick was thoroughly roused. But he lous in the extreme, and sadly a heretic in his 
never allowed himself to appear agitated or religious yiews. He is a dishonorable man, 
anxious. He ordered Leopold, the old Des-| and what a neighbor he has been! As to Si- 
sauer, to march immediately, with all the troops | lesia, I would as soon part with my last gar- 
he could rally, to the frontiers of Saxony, He) ment as part with it.” 
even found it necessary to detach to the aid) Her majesty now wrote to prince Charles, 
of Leopold some corps from his own enfeebled| urging him to engage immediately in a fight 
forces, now menaced by an Austrian army| with Frederick. She sent two of the highest 
twice as large as he could oppose to them. dignitaries of the court to Kéniggratz, to press 

While affairs were in this posture, the En-| forward immediate action. There was an emi- 
glish, eager to crush their hereditary rivals, the | nence near by, which the Austrian officers daily 
French, were very anxious to detach the Prus-| ascended, and from which they could look di- 
sians from the French alliance. The only way | rectly into the Prussian camp and observe all 
to do this was to induce Maria Theresa to offer | that was transpiring there. 
terms of peace such as Frederick would ac-| The position of Fredcrick became daily more 
cept. They sent sir Thomas Robinson to| embarrassing. His forces were continually 
Schénbrunn to endeavor to accomplish this pur- | decreasing. Reinforcements were swelling the 
pose. He had an interview with her Hunga-) ranks of the Austrians. TElated in becoming 
rian majesty on the 2d of August, 1745. The) the Jimperial Army, they grew more bold and 
queen was very dignified and reticent. Si-| annoying, assailing the Prussian outposts and 
lently she listened to the proposals of sir Thom- cutting off their supplies, 
as. She then said, with firmness which left) On the 18th of September, when the re- 
no room for further argument: joicing Austrians at Kéniggatz were firing 

“Yt would be easier for me to make peace] salutes, drinking wine, and feasting in honor 
with France than with Prussia. What good| of the election of the grand duke to the im- 
could possibly result now from peace with Prus- perial dignity, Frederick, availing himself of 
sia? J must have Silesia again. Without the caronsal in the camp of his foes, crossed 
Silesia the imperial sceptre would be but a| the Elbe with his whole army, a few miles above 
bauble. Would you have us sway that sceptre| K6niggritz, and commenced his retreat to Sile- 
under the guardianship of Prussia? Prince! sia. His path led through a wild, sparsely inhab- 
Charles is now in a condition to fight the Prus- ited country, of precipitous rocks, hills, mount- 
sians again. Until after another battle, do not| ain torrents, and quagmires. One vast forest 
speak to me of peace, You say that if we| spread along the banks of the Elbe, covering 
make peace with Prussia, Frederick will give | with its gloom an extent of sixty square miles. 
his vote for the grand duke as emperor, The A few miserable hamlcts were scattered over 
grand duke is not so ambitious of an empty 
honor as to engage in it under the tutelage of | 1 Robinson’s Dispatch, August 4, 1745. 
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this desolate region. The poor inhabitants lived 
mainly upon the rye which they raised and the 
swine which ranged the forest. 

Along the eastern edge of this vast wilder- 
ness the army of Fredcrick marched for two 
davs. But Hungarian Pandours, in swarms, 
savage men, on their fleet and shaggy horses, 
were continually emerging from the paths of 
the forest, with gleaming sabres and shrill 
war-cries, assailing the flank of the Prussian 
line wherever there was the slightest expo- 
sure, In the vicinity of the little village of 
Sohr the king encamped for two-days. The 
halt secmed necessary to refresh his horses, 
aad to send out foraging parties to replenish 
his stores. But the light horsemen of the foe 
were so thick around him, so vigilant, and so 
bold, that no baggage train could enter his 
camp, unless protected by eight thousand foot 
and three thousand horse. 

Just at the break of day of Thursday morn- 
ing, September 30, as the king was in his 
tent, busy with his generals, examining maps 


in preparation for the immediate resumption | 


of the march, an orderly came, in breathless 
haste, to inform the king that the Austrians 
were advancing rapidly upon him, and in great 
force. While he was yet speaking another mes- 
seliger arrived, confirming the tidings, and stat- 
ing that, apparently, the whole Austrian army, 
in battle array, was coming down upon him. 

It was a cold, dreary, autumnal morning. 
The Austrian army, according to Frederick’s 
statement, amounted to sixty thousand men.’ 
But it was widely dispersed. Many of the 
cavalry were scouring the country in all direc- 
tions, In foraging parties and as skirmishers. 
Large bodies had been sent by circuitous roads 
to occupy every avenue of retreat. The con- 
solidated army, under prince Charles, now ad- 
vancing to the attack, amounted to thirty-six 
thousand men. Frederick had but twenty-six 
thousand.? 

In this hour of peril the genins of the Prus- 
sian monarch was remarkably developed. He 
manifested not the slightest agitation or alarm. 
His plan was immediately formed. Indeed,there 
was no time for a moment’s delay. The Aus- 
trians had moved rapidly and silently, conceal- 
ing their approach by a thick veil of hussars, 
They were already in solid columns, confident 
of victory, advancing upon the Prussian camp. 
Frederick was compelled to form his line of bat- 
tle under fire of the Austrian batteries. 'The dis- 
cipline of the Prussians was such that this was 
done with a recklessness of danger, rapidity, and 
mechanical precision which seemed almost mi- 
raculous, and which elicited the admiration of 
every one who beheld it. 

The reader would not he intercsted in the 


1 Histoire de mon Temps. 

2 In this, as in most other similar eases, there is eon- 
siderable diversity of statement as to the precise num- 
ber of troops engaged on either side. But there is no 
question that the Austrians were in numbers far su- 
perior to the Prussians. 
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details of the battle which ensucd. It lasted 
for five hours. It was, as is every battle, an 
indescribable scene of tumult, uproar, and con- 
fusion. ‘The result was long doubtful. De- 
feat to Frederick would have been utter ruin. 
It is wonderful how one determined man can 
infuse his spirit into a whole host. Every 
Prussian seemed to have the same desperate 
valor, and determination to conquer or to die, 
which animated his king. 

The sun had just risen above the horizon 
when the conflict commenced. It reached its 
meridian. Still the storm of battle swept the 
plains and reverberated over the hills. Heights 
had been taken and retaken; charges had been 
made and repelled; the surges of victory had 
rolled to and fro; over many leagues, now cov- 
ered with the dying and the dead, the thunder- 
bolts of battle were thickly flying; bugle peals, 
cries of onset, shrieks of the wounded crushed 
beneath artillery wheels, blended with the rat- 
tle of musketry and the roar of artillery ; rider- 
less horses were flying in all directions; the 
extended plain was covered with the wreck and 
ruin of battle, and every moment was multiply- 
ing the victims of war’s horrid butchery. 

At length the Austrians were ronted— ut- 
terly routed—broken, dispersed, and driven in 
wild confusion into the glooms of the forest. 
The victory of Frederick was complete. Asa 
warrior, he was winning the title he so greatly 
coveted, of Frederick the Great. 

It was a glorious victory. What was the 
price? Five thousand six hundred Prussian 
young men lay in their blood npon the field, 
dead or wounded, Six thousand seven hun- 
dred young men from Austrian homes lay by 
their side, silent in death, or groaning in an- 
guish, lacerated by the missiles of war.? 

Frederick was elated with his victory. He 
had taken three thousand three hundred prison- 
ers, twenty-one cannon, and twenty-two stand- 
ards, He had added to the renown of his 
name, and strengthened his hold upon Silesia, 

Prince Charles, as he was leading the main 
body of his army to the assault, sent a squad- 


‘ron of his fleet-footed cavalry to burn the 


Prussian camp, and to assail the foe in their 
rear. But the troops found the camp so rich in 
treasure that they could not resist the tempta- 
tion of stopping to plunder. Thus they did 
not make the attack which had been ordered, 
and which would probably have resulted in 
the destruction of the Prussian army. It is 
said that when Frederick, in the heat of the 
battle, was informed that the Pandours were 
sacking his camp, he coolly replied, ‘So much 
the better; they will not then interrupt us.”? 
After the retreat of the Austrians, Frederick 
returned to his camp to find it plundered and 
burned. The semi-barbarian assailants had also 
consigned to the flames eight or ten sick Prus- 
sians, whom they found there, and several wo- 


1 Mirnusr, Tableaus des guerres de Frédéric le Grand. 
2 Mémoires de Frédéric baron de T'renck. 
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men whom they caught. ‘*We found the limbs 
of these poor men and women lying about,” 
writes general Lehwald. 

The camp was so utterly destroyed that 
Frederick could not even obtain pen and ink, 
He was obliged to write with a pencil. Nota 
loaf of bread nor a cup of wine was left for the 
exhausted king, The hungry soldiers, after a 
conflict of five hours, having had neither break- 
fast nor dinner, found no refreshments awaiting 
them. Yet without a murmur they smoked 
their pipes, drank some spring-water, and re- 
joiced in their great victory. 

‘¢ Never mind,” said the king; ‘‘it is a cheap 
price to pay for escaping an attack from Pan- 
dours in the rear, while such a battle was rag- 
ing in front.” 

Frederick remained at Sohr five days. The 
country was scoured in all directions to obtain 
food for his army. It was necessary that the 
troops should be fed, even if the poor inhabit- 
ants starved @hiserably. No tongue can tell the 
sufferings which consequently fell upon the 
peasantry for leagues around. Prince Charles, 
with his shattered army, fell back to Kénig- 
gratz, remorselessly plundering the people by 
the way. Frederick, ordering his army to re- 
tire to Silesia, returned to Berlin. 

The victory of Sohr filled Europe with the 
renown of Frederick. Still his peril was great, 
and the difficulties before him apparently in- 
surmountable. His treasury was exhausted. 
His only ally, France, would furnish him with 
no money, had no confidence in him, and was 
in heart exasperated against him, Nota single 
court in Europe expressed any friendship for 
Frederick. On the contrary, nearly all would 
have rejoiced at his downfall. There seemed 
to be no end to the campaigns which were open- 
ing before him. Yet Frederick knew not where 
to obtain the money to meet the expense even 
of a single campaign. 

Under these circumstances, Frederick made 


indirect but vigorous exertions to bring the war 
toaclose. “I am ready and desirous now,” he 
said, ‘‘as at all times, for peace. I will imme- 
diately sheathe the sword, if I can be guaran- 
tecd the possession of Silesia,” 

“T, too, am anxious for peace,” Maria The- 
resa replied, ‘and will joyfully withdraw my 
armies, if Silesia, of which I have been robbed, | 
is restored to me.” 

Thus his Prussian majesty and the queen of 
Hungary met each other like two icebergs in 
a stormy sea. The allies were exasperated, 
not conquered, by the defeat of Sohr. Maria 
Theresa, notwithstanding the severity of win- 
ter’s cold, resolved immediately to send three 
armies to invade Prussia, and storm Berlin it- 
self, She hoped to keep the design profoundly 
secret, so that Frederick might be taken at un- 
awares. The Swedish envoy at Dresden spied 
out the plan, and gave the king warning. Mar- 
shal Griine was to advance from the Rhine and 
enter Brandenburg from the west Prince 
Charles, skirting Western Silesia, was to march 


upon Brandenburg from the south. General 
Rutowski was to spring upon the old Dessauer, 
who was encamped upon the frontiers of Sax- 
ony, overwhelm and crush his army with supe- 
rior numbers, and then, forming a junction with 
marshal Briine, with their united force rush 
upon Berlin. 

Frederick was astounded, alarmed, for a mo- 
ment overwhelmed, as these tidings were clear- 
ly made known to him. He had brought all 
this upon himself. ‘‘And yet,” the wretched 
man exclaimed, ‘“‘what a life I lead! This is 


| not living, this is being killed a thousand times 


a day!” 

This despondency lasted, however, but a mo- 
meut. Concealing his emotions, he smoothed 
his furrowed brow, dressed his face in smiles, 
and wrote doggerel verses and jocose letters as 
if he were merely a fashionable man of pleas- 
ure. At the same time he rallied all his mar- 
velous energies, and prepared to meet the exi- 
gency with sagacity and intrepidity rarely sur- 
passed. Orders were immediately dispatched 
to the old Dessaner to marshal an army to op- 
pose Griine and Rutowski, while the king hast- 
ened to Silesia to attack prince Charles. Leo- 
pold, though he had nearly numbered his three 
score years and ten, according to Frederick, 
was very glad to fight once again before he 
died. The veteran general ventured to make 
some suggestions in reference to the orders he 
had received. The king sternly replied: 

‘¢When your highness gets armies of your 
own, you will order them according to your 
mind. At present, it must be according to 
mine.” 

Frederick had an army of thirty-five thou- 
sand men at Liegnitz, in Silesia, under the com- 
mand of young Leopold. Every man was a 
thoroughly trained soldier, The army was in 
the best possible condition, At 7 o’clock in 
the morning of November 15, 1745, the king 
left Berlin at full speed for Liegnitz. He ar- 
rived there the next day, and at once took the 
command. “There is great velocity in this 
young king,” writes Carlyle; ‘‘a panther-like 
suddenness of spring in him; cunning too, as 
any felis of them; and with claws as the felis 
leo on oceasion.” 

Prince Charles was en route for Berlin—a 
winter’s march of a hundred and fifty miles. 
He was not aware that the king of Prussia was 
near him, or that the king was conscious of his 
bold design. On Saturday night, November 
20, the army of prince Charles, forty thousand 
strong, on its linc of march, suspecting no foc 
near, was encamped in villages, extending for 
twenty miles along the banks of the Queiss, 
one of the tributaries of the Oder. Four 
marches would bring them into Brandenburg. 
It was the design of Frederick to fall with his 
whole force upon the centre of this line, cut it 
in two, and then to annihilate the extremities. 
Early in the morning of Sunday, the 21st, Fred- 
erick put his troops in motion. He marched 
rapidly all that day, and Monday and Tuesday. 
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In the twilight of Tuesday evening, a dense fog 
euveloping the landscape, Frederick, with his 


concentrated force, fell impetuously upon a | 


division of the Austrian army encamped in the 
village of Hennersdorf. 

The assault was as sudden and resistless as 
the sweep of the avalanche. The Austrian 
division was annihilated. Scarcely a man es- 
caped. This achievement was deemed a very 
brilliant passage of war. It eut the Austrian 
army in twain and secured its ruin. 

The next morning the Prussian troops, led 
by their indomitable king, were early on the 
march, groping through the thick mist to find 
more of the foe. But the blow already given 
was decisive. The Austrian army was shat- 
tered, demoralized, ruined. The king could 
find nothing but broken tumbrils, abandoned 
wagons, and the débris of an utterly routed 
army. Prince Charles, bewildered by the dis- 
aster, had wheeled his columns around, and 
fled through the passes of the mountains back 
to Bohemia. Five thousand of his troops he 
left behind, in killed or prisoners. 

Frederick was not overelated with lis victo- 
ry. He was still terribly harassed for money. 
There were campaigns opening before him, in 
an unending series, requiring enormous expend- 
iture. Even many such victories as he had 
just gained would only conduct him to irretriev- 
able ruin, unless he could succeed in conquer- 
ing a peace. In these dark hours the will of 
this extraordinary man remained inflexible. 
He would not listen to any propositions for 


peace which did not guarantee to him Silesia. | 


Maria Theresa would listen to no terms which 
did not restore to her the lost province. 

Frederick, in this great emergence, conde- 
scended again to write imploringly to France 
for pecuniary aid. He received a sarcastic re- 
ply, which exasperated him, and which was 
couched in such polite terms that he could not 
openly resent it. Marshal Griine, who was ad- 
vancing rapidly from the Rhine to Berlin, hear- 
ing of the defeat of his confederates at Hen- 
nersdorf, and of the retreat of prince Charles, 
wheeled his columns south for Saxony. Here 
he effected a junction with general Rutowski, 
near Dresden. Their combined troops intrench- 
ed themselves, and stood on the defensive. 

On the 29th of December the old Dessauer, 
with thirty-five thousand men, crossed the front- 
iers and entered Saxony. He marched rapid- 
ly upon Leipsic, and seized the town, from 
which a division of Rutowski’s army precipitate- 
ly fled. Leopold found here quite a supply of 
commissary and ordnance stores. He also re- 
plenished his empty army chest by levying a 
contribution of two hundred and fifty thousand 
doilars upon the inhabitants. Then, by a rap- 
id march northeast to Torgo, on the Elbe, he 
captured another imperial magazine. Turning 
south, he pressed his troops along up the river 
to Myssen, which was within two days’ easy 
march of Dresden. Here there was a bridge 
across the Oder. Frederick was pushing his 


| troops, by foreed marches, from Hennersdorf, 
to effect a junction with Leopold at Myssen. 
Unitedly they were to fall upon Grtine and Ru- 
towski at Dresden. In the mean time, also, 
prince Charles, a despondent man, crushed by 
domestic woe and humiliating defeats, was mov- 
ing, by not very energetic steps, to reinforce the 
allied troops at Dresden. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon of Sun- 
day, December 12, when the banners of the old 
Dessauer appeared before Myssen. The Sax- 
on commander there broke down the bridge, 
and in the darkness of the night stole away with 
his garrison to Dresden. Leopold vigorously 
but cautiously pursued. As the allied army 
was near, and in greater force than Leopold’s 
command, it was necessary for him to move 
with much discretion, His march was along 
the west bank of the river. The ground was 
frozen and white with snow. 

On Wednesday morning, December 15, the 
advance guard of the Prussians sa@before them 
the allied army, thirty-five thousand strong, oc- 
cupying a very formidable position. Marshal 
Griine and general Rutowski had advanced a 
few miles north from Dresden to meet the Prus- 
sians. Their troops were drawn up in battle 
array, extending from the river Elbe, on the 
east, to the village of Kesselsdorf, on the west. 
A small stream, with a craggy or broken gully 
or dell, extended along their whole front. The 
sonthern ridge, facing the advancing Prussians, 
bristled with artillery. Some of the pieces were 
of heavy calibre. Leopold had only light field- 
pieces. 

In the cold of the winter morning the old 
Dessauer carefully reconnoitred the position of 
his foes, Their batteries seemed innumerable, 
protected by earth-works, and frowning along 
a cliff which could only be reached by plunging 
into a gully and wading through a half-frozen 
bog. There was, however, no alternative but 
to advance or retreat. He decided to advance. 

Forming his army in two parallel lines, near- 
ly five miles long, facing the foe, he prepared to 
open the battle along the whole extent of the 
field. While thus engrossing the attention of 
the enemy, his main attempt was to be directed 
against the village of Kesselsdorf, which his 
practiced eye saw to be the key of the position. 
It was two o’clock in the afternoon ere all his 
arrangements were completed. The old Des- 
sauer was a devout man—in his peculiar style 
a religious man, a man of prayer. He never 
went into battle without imploring God’s aid. 
On this oceasion, all things being arranged, he 
reverently uncovered his head, and in presence 
of the troops offered, it is said, the following 
prayer: 

““O my God, help me yet this once. Let 
me not be disgraced in my old days. But if 
Thou wilt not help me, don’t help those scoun- 
drels, but leave us to try it out ourselves.” 
| Having uttered this prayer, he waved his hat 

to his troops, and shouted, ‘‘ On, inGod’s name!” 
‘The Prussians,” writes Carlyle, “‘ tramp on 
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with the usual grim-browed resolution, foot in 
front, horse in rear. But they have a terrible 
problem at that Kesselsdorf, with its retrenched 
batteries and numerous grenadiers fighting un- 
der eover. The very ground is sore against 
them; up-hill, and the trampled snow wearing 
into a slide, so that you sprawl and stagger 
sadly. Thirty-one big guns, and near nine 
thousand small, pouring out mere death on you 
from that knoll-head. The Prussians stagger ; 
ean not stand it; bend to rightward to get out 
of shot range; ean not manage it this bout. 
Rally, reinforeed ; try it again. Again with a 
will; but again there is not a way. The Prus- 
sians are again repulsed; fall back down this 
slippery course in more disorder than the first 
time. Had the Saxons stood still, steadily 
handling arms, how, on sueh ternis, could the 
Prussians have ever managed it ?”” 

At the second repulse the Saxon grenadiers, 
greatly elated, gave a shout of ‘‘vietory, ” and 
rushed from their works to pursue the retreat- 
ing Prussians. This was their ruin. 


i Cary ez, Vol. iv. p. 171. 


“‘Old Leopold, quiek as thought, notieing 
the thing, hurls eavalry on these victorious, 
down-plunging grenadiers; slashes them asun- 
der into mere recoiling whirlpools of ruin; so 
that few of them got baek unwounded; and the 
Prussians, storming in along with them, aided 
by ever new Prussians, the place was at length 
carried.”? 

And now the Prussians from the centre press 
the foe with new vigor. Leopold, at the head 
of his victorious division, charged the allied 
troops in flank, pouring in upon them his re- 
sistless horsemen. Whole regiments were made 
prisoners. Ere nightfall of the short December 
day the whole allied army, broken and disor- 
dered, was on the retreat back to Dresden. 
The night alone protected them from utter ruin, 
They had lost six thousand prisoners, and three 
thousand in killed and wounded.* 


1 Cartytz, vol. iv. p. 171. 

2 Voltaire, speaking of this action, says: “Tt was 
the famous old prince of Anhalt who gained this de- 
cisive victory. He had been a warrior fifty years, and 
was the first who had entered into the lines of the 
French army at Turin in 1707. For conducting the in- 
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Prince Charles had arrived in Dresden the “<T represented to him,” continues M. D’Ar- 
night before. He heard the roar of the can-j get, “that the house of Austria would never, 
nonade allthe day. But for some unexplained | with a tranquil eye, see his house in possession 
reason he did not advance to the support of his | of Silesia.” 
friends, The very unsatisfactory excuse offered ‘cThose that come after me,” said the king, 
was, that his troops were exhausted hy their | ‘will do as they like. ‘The future is beyond 
iong march; and that having been recently | man’s reach, I have acquired, {&t is theirs to 
twice beaten by the Prussians, his army would | preserve. .I am not in alarm abont the Aus- 
be utterly demoralized if led to another defeat, | trians. They dread my armies; the luck that 
On the evening of Tuesday, the 14th, Fred-|I have. JI am sure of their sitting quiet for the 
erick, with his advanced guard, reached Myssen. | dozen years or so which may remain to me of 
All the next day, Wednesday, he was hurrying | life. There is more for me in the true great- 
up his troops from the rear. Inthe afternoon | ness of laboring for the happiness of my sub- 
he heard the deep booming of the cannon far | jects than in the repose of Europe. Ihave put 
up the Elbe. In the evening the sky was ablaze | Saxony out of a condition to hurt me. She 
with the glare of the watch-fires of Leopold’s | now owes me twelve million five hundred thou- 
victorious troops. ‘The next morning Frede- | sand dollars. By the defensive alliance which 
rick pressed forward with all haste to join Leo- | I form with her I provide myself a help against 
pold. Couriers on the way informed him of | Austria. I would not, henceforth, attack a cat, 
the great victory. At Wilsdruf, a few miles | except to defend myself. Glory and my inter- 
from the field of battle, he met Leopold, who | ests were the occasion of my first campaigns. 
had advanced in person to meet his king. Fred-| The late emperor's situation, and my zeal for 
erick dismounted, uncovered his head, and threw) France, gave rise tothe second. Always since, 
his arms around the old Dessauer in a grateful) I have been fighting for my own hearths—for 
embrace. my very existence. I know the state I have 
Together the king and his sturdy general got into. If I now saw prince Charles at the 
returned to Kesselsdorf, and rode over the field | gates of Paris I would not stir.” 
of battle, which was still strewn with the ghastly ** And would you regard with the same in- 
wrecks of war. Large numbers of the citizens! difference,” M. D’Arget rejoined, “seeing us at 
of Dresden were on the field searching for their | the gates of Vienna?” 
lost ones among the wounded or the dead. The “Yes,” the king replied. ‘‘I swear it to 
queen of Poland and her children remained in | yon, D’Arget. , In a word, I want to have some 
the city. Frederick treated them with marked | good of my life. What are we, poor human 
politeness, and appointed them guards of honor. | atoms, to get up projects that cost so much 
The king of Poland, who, it will be remembered, | blood !” 
was also elector of Saxony, applied for peace. On the 25th of December, 1745, the peace 
Frederick replied : of Dresden was signed. The demands of Fred- 
“Guarantee me the possession of Silesia, and | erick were acceded to. Augustus III. of Sax- 
pay me seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- | ony, Maria Theresa of Austria, and George II. 
lars for the expenses of this campaign, and I | of England became parties to the treaty. The 
will withdraw my army.” next day Frederick attended sermon in the 
M. D’Arget, private secretary of the French | Protestant church. Monday morning his army, 
minister Valori, gives an interesting account of | by slow marches, commenced its return to Bran- 
an interview he held with Frederick at this! denburg. Frederick, highly elated by the won- 
time. M. D’Arget was quite a favorite of the | derful and almost miraculous change in his af- 
king, who conversed with him with unusual | fairs, entered his carriage in company with his 
frankness. two brothers, and drove rapidly toward Berlin. 
“These kind condescensions of his majesty,” | The next day, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
writes M. D’Arget, ‘‘emboldened me to repre-| they reachcd the heath of Britz, five miles out 
sent to him the brilliant position he now held, | from the city. Here the king found an im- 
and how noble it would be, after being the hero | mense concourse of the citizens, who had come 
of Germany, to become the pacificator of Eu- | on horseback and in carriages to escort him to 
rope.” ; his palace. Frederick sat in an open phaeton, 
““T grant it, my dear D’Arget,” said the king, | accompanied by the prince of Prussia and prince 
**but it is too dangerous a part to play. Are-|Henry. The throng was so great that the 
verse brings me to the edge of rnin. I know | horses could only proceed at the slowest pace. 
too well the mood of mind I was in the last|'The air resounded with shouts of ‘‘ Long live 
time I left Berlin ever to expose myself to it | Frederick the Great.” The king was especial- 
again. If luck had been against me there, I} ly gracious, saying to those who eagerly erowd- 
saw myself a monarch without a throne, A bad | ed around his carriage wheels: 
game that, In fine, I wish to be at peace.” “Do not press each other, my children. Take 


care of yourselves that the horses may not tram- 


fantry he was esteemed the most experienced officer in! ple npon you. and that no aeci S 
Europe. This great battle was the last that filled up | es aa yee) ecident atch hay 
the measure of his military glory—the only glory which pIpene 7" 

he had enjoyed, for fighting was his only province."—| _ It was remarked that the whole behavior of 


Age of Louis XV., chap. xvii. the king upon this occasion exhibited the ut- 
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most mildness, gentleness, and affability. He 
seemed to be influenced by the most tender re- 
gard for the welfare of the people. | 

Upon reaching the palace he stood for a mo-| 
ment upon the grand stairway, and, surveying 
the thronging thousands, took off his hat and 
saluted them. This gave rise to a burst of ap- 
plause louder and heartier than Berlin had ever 
heard before. The king disappeared within 
the palace. Where the poor neglected queen 
was at this time we are not informed. ‘There 
are no indications that he gave her even a 
thought. 

At six o’clock in the evening the whole city 
was illuminated. Frederick entered his car- 
riage, and, attended by his two brothers, the 
prince of Prussia and prince Henry, rode out 
to take the circuit of the streets. But the king! 
had received information that one of his former | 


preceptors, M. Duhan, lay at the point of death, 
He ordered his carriage to be at once driven to 
the residence of the dying man. The house of 
M. Duhan was situated in a court, blazing with 
the glow of thousands of lamps. 

‘Tt was an affecting sight,” says M. Bielfeld, 
“to see a dying man in the midst of a brilliant 
illuinination, surrounded by princes, and visited 
by a triumphant monarch, who, in the midst of 
the incessant clamor of exultation, sought only 
to alleviate the sick man’s pangs, participatiug 
in his distress, and reflecting upon the vanity 
of all human grandeur.” 

The king having taken a tender adieu of M. 
Duhan, who died the next morning, traversed 
the brilliant streets of the rejoicing city, and re- 
turned to the palace about ten that evening. 

Frederick now entered upon a period of ten 
years of peace. ; 


ae 
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He 


This Frauenhofer suc- 
ceeded in doing, and 
thus brought the lines 
above referred to fully 
into view. This was in 
1815, He studied these 
lines very attentively, 
and made a very care- 
fully prepared colored 
drawing, representing 
the spectrum, as he de- 
veloped it, with the prin- 
cipal lines laid down 
npon it. He counted in 
the spectrum more than 
six hundred of these 
lines, and he laid down 


upon his map three hun- 
dred and fifty-four of 


them. The principal of 


them he designated by 


letters of the alphabet, 


and they continue to be 
known as Frauenhofer’s 


jines, and to be distin- 
guished severally by the 


letters which he gave 


them, to this day. 
The discovery of these 


THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


HE greatest invention, or rather discovery 
and invention combined, of modern times, 
in respect to practical utility, is probably the 
electric telegraph, ‘The one most important, 
in respect to the development of scientific truth, 
is the spectroscope. The history of this iustru- 
ment, now attracting so much attention, is 
briefly this: 
It was about fifty years ago that Frauenhofer, 
a distinguished German optician residing in 
Munich, by means of some very perfect optical 
apparatus, and some new and delicate obser- 
vations which he made with it, discovered 
the existence of certain very mysterious lines, 
some dark and seme bright—the latter of vari- 
ous colors—crossing the solar spectrum, among 
the colored bands which form it. As ordinarily 
observed, by means of a common prism, the dif- 
ferent colors are blended together, passing into 
cach other by insensible gradations. The rea- 
son of this is that in the ordinary spectrum the 
images produced by the different, colored rays, 
or rather the images produced by rays of differ- 
ent refrangibility, on which the effect of different 
colors is produced in the human sensorium, are 
superposed upon each other, and their confines 
blended. ‘The great point was so to perfect the 
apparatus as to separate these component por- 
tions of the spectrum as much as possible by 
the use of the most perfect lenses and prisms, 
and by the nicety of the arrangements for mak- 
ing the observation. 


lines, and the exhibition 
of the map delineating 
them, copies of which were multiplied and dis- 
seminated thronghont Europe, cxcited great 
attention ; but the nature and the meaning of 
the lines remained for many years a profound 
and inscrutable mystery. 

It was at length discovered that while the 
position and character of the lines in the spec- 
trum formed from the sun were always the same, 
yet they varied greatly in spectra of rays issuing 
from different artificial sources of light, though 
constant for each particular source.- And it 
was finally ascertained that they depended on 
the chemical constitution and physical condition 
—as whether solid, liquid, or gaseous—of the 
ignited substance from which the light came ; 
and also in some degree upon the character of 
the intervening media through which the light 
passed on its way from the source to the instru- 
ment. It would lead to too nnch detail to en- 
ter here into particulars in respect to these 
points, the object of this article being only to 
give a summary idea of the nature of the dis- 
covery, about which so much is said at the pres- 
ent day, and of the form and appearance of the 
instrument, sufficient for the purposes of the 
general reader. 

The engraving represents one of the various 
forms of the instrument. It consists of a stand 
with three branches, each supporting a telescop- 
ic tube; all three of the tubes being directed 
toward a glass prism which occupies the ecntre 
of the stand. This prism is covered, in the 
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actual instrument, by a metallic box to protect | 


it from injury—openings being left in the sides 
of the box opposite to the orifices of the three 
telescopic tubes. 

The tube to the right is directed toward the 
source of light, whatever it may be, the spec- 
trum of which is to be examined. It is repre- 
sented in the engraving as receiving the light 
from a gas flame, the flexible pipe by which the 
gas is supplied being seen below upon the table. 
The head of the stand supporting the burner is 
provided with the means of intermingling vari- 
ous substances with the flame, in order to ex- 
amine the spectra which they severally produce. 

This telescope may also be turned toward 
any natural source of light—as the sun, for ex~ 
ample, or a star, or the aurora borealis, or a 
portion of the Milky-way. 

The rays emanating from the source of light, 
whatever it may be, pass into this right-hand 
tube through a very narrow vertical slit, not 
seen, of course, in the engraving. The ribbon- 
like beam thus formed, passing through the 
tube, strikes upon the prism, and the various 
rays separated by the prism, through their dif- 
ferent refrangibility, enter the object-glass of 
the tube on the left, where an image of the 
spectrum is formed, and can be seen, magnified, 
by the observer, who places his eye at the left 
hand of this tube, where the eye-glass is placed. 
There is a screen placed here near the end of 
the tube, to protect the eye from rays coming to 
it on the outside of the instrument. 

There is a third tube, smaller than the others, 
seen in the centre, and directed toward the 
spectator. In the orifice of this tube in the 
engraving can be indistinctly seen a small mi- 
cronieter scale, illuminated by a candle placed 
upon a stand. ‘The light from this arrange- 
ment passes through the small tube, and the 
image of the micrometer scale is reflected from 
one of the surfaces of the prism, and enters the 
left-hand tube, and is seen by the observer szu- 
perposed upon the spectrum, and in Such a po- 
sition as to enable him to measure the distances 
from one spectral line to another, and to determ- 
ine with precision the place of any one under 
- examination. 

The object of this article is simply to give to 
the general reader an idea of the construction 
and form of the instrument and the mode of 
making observations with it, and not to enter 
at allinto a discussion of the results which have 
been obtained. It may, however, not be out of 
place to state the three general principles which 
form the foundation of the science of spectral 
analysis—or perhaps, rather, the three great di- 
yisions within which all the phenomena are 
comprised. The distinction depends on the 
conditions under which the light to be exam- 
ined emanates. 


1, It may emanate from an incandescent 
liquid or solid body. 

2. It may emanate from an incandescent 
gaseous body. 

8. It may emanate from an incandescent| 
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liquid or solid, and pass through an incandes- 
cent gaseous medinm on its way. 

In the first case, that is, where the sonrce of 
the light is an incaudescent liquid or solid body, 
the spectrum is continuous, showing no travers- 
ing lines of any kind. 

In the second case, that is, where the source 
of light is an incandescent substance in a gase- 
ous state, the spectrum produced, instead of 
being continuous, consists of a certain number 
of variously colored bands, which are always 
rigorously the same for the same substance, 
but vary infinitely in number, color, and posi- 
tion when different substances are compared. 

In the third case, that is, where light comes 
from an incandescent solid or liquid—and so 
would, if not modified in its passage, give a con- 
tinuous spectrum—and passes, in its course, 
through a flame, that is, through a gaseous sub- 
stance in a state of incandescence, the bright 
lines which the substance of the incandescent 
gas would have produced if it had been solid 
are changed into dark ones. ‘That is, the gas- 
eous substance intercepts and absorbs the pecul- 
iar luminous vibrations which it would have 
emitted if it had been the source of the light in- 
stead of being the medium through which a 
brighter light from another source beyond it was 
transmitted. 

Thus, if the spectrum given by any light, 
when examined in the spectroscope, consists of 
a continuous longitudinal band of prismatic col- 
ors, it is known that the sonrce of the light 
must be an incandescent solid. If it consists 
of transverse bars or bands of color on a dark 
back-ground, the observer infers that the source 
of the light is an incandescent gas; and the 
number, positions, and colors of these bands 
show what the substance is, provided it is one 
the spectrum of which is known. If in the 
third place, the spectrum eonsists of a longi- 
tudinal band of prismatic colors traversed by 
dark lines or bars crossing it at various in- 
tervals, the indication is that the light under 
examination, coming from some source beyond, 
traverses an incandescent gas or flame in its 
way; and the dark lines, in this case, are found 
to correspond for any substance, in breadth and 
position, with the bright colored lines seen when 
the substance itself is the source of light instead 
of the medium through which a brighter light 
from an incandescent solid or liquid beyond 
passes on its way. 

These transverse bars, whether bright, as in 
the second ease, or dark, as in the third, are 
exceeding delicate, though perfectly distinct, 
and are very sharply defined ; so that by means 
of a micrometer, which forms a part of the in- 
strument, the position of any one can be very 
precisely determined, and its identity ascer- 
tained. And by means of them those who 
have attained to the necessary knowledge and 
skill required to read and interpret these won- 
derful revelations can determine, with apparent 
certainty, a great many facts in relation to the 
elementary constitution and physical condition 
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of the substances which constitute the sources 
of the light, not only of those which are near, 
but also, with equal facility, those which are 
inconceivably remote. ‘The test is applied with 
the same success to the light emitted from art- 
ificial sources in the laboratory, and to that 
coming to us from the aurora borealis, from the 
disk, or from the marginal coruscations of the 
sun, and from the remotest nebula or star. 

Every different substance, so far as is known, 
has its spectrum marked by its own peculiar 
and characteristic lines. Even those which 
have never been analyzed, and so are classed by 
the chemists as simple substances, have usnally 
more than one, which seems to indicate that 
they are really compounds, and that their act- 
ual elements have not been ascertained. This 
being so, and as the photosphere of the sun 
contains a great number of elements, the num- 
ber of these lines in the solar speetrum is very 
great. It requires, however, great delicacy and 
exactness in the prism, and in the arrange- 
ment of the apparatus for observing them, to 
bring them into yiew. Sir Isaac Newton, as 
early as 1675, succeeded in forming a spectrum 
which showed the prismatic colors; but his ap- 
paratus and his method were too imperfect to 
bring the Zines into view. Dr, Wollaston, in the 
early part of this century, was the first to do 
this, and to him is accordingly ascribed the 
honor of first discovering the existenee of the 
lines. Afterward, by means of great improve- 
ments made in the construction of optical instru- 
ments, the celebrated optician Frauenhofer, as 
we have already seen, brought a great many 
more into view, and made a map of the spectrum, 
in which he laid down the positions of about six 
hundred of them. This map excited great at- 
tention throughout Europe, as has already been 
stated, and the lines were long known as Frau- 
enhofer’s lines, though no one had the least idea 
of the cause or of the significanee of them, ex- 
eepting that surmises were made by different 
observers that there was some connection be- 
tween the position and character of the lines 
and the chemical constitution of the substances 
from which the light emanated. ‘The number 
of lines since brought to view in the solar spee- 
trum is more than six thousand! 

Nothing can be more wonderful than the in- 
conceivable delicacy of the test which the spec- 
trum, fully developed and microscopically ob- 
served, affords. It detects the presence of 
quantities of an element so exceedingly minute 
as to be wholly inappreciable by any other 
means. One of the most curious illustrations 
of this fact is afforded by the discovery of two 
new metals in a certain German mineral water, 
by Professor Bunsen, in 1860—metals which ex- 
isted in the water in quantities so exceedingly 
minute that by no other possible means than 
speetral analysis conld their presence have been 
detected. Bunsen was led to suspect the ex- 
istence of some new element in the water by 
observing two bright lines in the speetrum pro-| 
duced by a flame in which the alkalies left by’ 
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the evaporation of a portion of the water had 
been introduced—which lines he had never ob- 
served in any other spectrum. ‘The ordinary 
chemical tests gave no indications of the pres- 
ence of such elements. This Bunsen attributed 
to the minuteness of the quantities; and in or- 
der to increase the quantities so as to bring the 
substances within the reach of the usual methods 
of analysis, he went to work to evaporate no 
less than forty-five tons of the water, and fron 
the residue thus obtained he succeeded in ob- 
taining an appreciable quantity of the metals in 
question. The names given to them sare cac- 
sium and rubidium, 

Another very curious instance of the delicacy 
of this test is afforded in the case of soditm, 
the spectrum of which is very remarkable, and 
is characterized by one line in particular by 
which exceedingly minnte quantities can be 
detected. Now sodium is one of the most uni- 
yersally diffused substances in nature. It is 
one of the constituent elements of common salt, 
and so exists in enormous quantities in the 
ocean, And as two-thirds of the surface of the 
earth is covered with water, and as the winds 
are continually carrying up a fine spray from 
the crests of the wares into the air, the water 
of this spray in evaporating leaves the air full 
of infinitesimally minute particles of salt, which 
pervade the atmosphere every where, and form, 
as it were, a portion of its very substance. 
And although the quantity of sodium thns pres- 
ent is too small to be detected in ordinary cases 
by any of the usual chemical tests, it reveals it- 
self at once in the spectrum whenever the mi- 
nutest quantity of dust which has subsided from 
the atmosphere is thrown into the flame. 

It would require many months’ study to mn- 
derstand fully the character and the working 
of this instrument, and the nature and extent 
of the revelations which it has made, and which 
it is still making, in respect to the chemical and 
physical constitution of the distant bodies which 
form the sonrces of natural light. The knowl- 
edge which it brings to us is different in its 
character, as well as more subtile and precise in 
its minuteness, in comparison with tbe knowl- 
edge which we obtain by other means. With 
the telescope the observer sees the form and 
the colors of the object which comes into the | 
field of view, and so yastly magnified that de- 
tails are clearly distinguished that are wholly 
invisible to the naked eye. With the spectro- 
scope he sees no form, and no color character- 
istic of the object which he is studying; but 
simply a beautiful iridescent band, across which 
are drawn at intervals eertain delicate and well- 
defined lines, which by their position and char- 
acter form for him a perfectly intelligible lan-. 
guage, which expresses the result of almost ac- 
curate, and thoronghly trust-worthy analysis of 
the hidden constitution of the material of which 
the object is composed. 

Nor is it wholly to the constitution and char- 
acter of distant and inaccessible objects that 
the revelations of the spectroscope have been 
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confined. Some very important truths have 
been brought to light by it in regard to the 
chemical constitution of substances in the lab- 
oratory which have long been subject to the 
closest analytical examination, and many facts 
have been elicited which had baffled all preced- 
ing modes of investigation. In a word, the 
‘spectral analysis” opens an entirely new aye- 
nue of exploration for man into the realms of 
nature around him—an avenue which runs in 
an entirely different direction from all previ- 
ously known, and extends to an infinitely great- 
er distance than any of them. 


THE JESSOPS’ WISH. 


be EARY me,” sighed Mrs. Jessop, who 

was turning Patty’s last summer’s dress 
in order to get it as near this summer’s fashion 
as the cloth and her native skill would allow, 
“if a body could spend a cent without smart- 
ing for it, Patty’d have as fine a gownd as 
Square Harris’s daughters. It’s enough to 
wear the life out of ye, to keep a-turning and 
a-twisting of things, year after year, till there 
ain’t a thread of ’em left.” 

‘What makes you do it, then, Roxy?” put 
in Mr. Jessop. 

*““Doit! You're enough to provoke a saint. 
How are we going to git along without doing 
of it? How’s Patty to look like other girls ?” 

“T don’t want her to look like other gals; 
she’s a sight better-looking.” 

‘“There, don’t you be turning of the child’s 
head. I say, Nathan, if we only had a /ittle of 
your uncle Renben’s hoard, we'd sbine, now, 
wouldn’t we?” 

‘“*You might as well wish for the wind to 
change, or the north star to change places 
with your kerosene lamp. I reckon you'd bet- 
ter git that bee out of your bonnet, unless. you 
want it to sting you.” 

‘*Qh yes, you're allus a-throwing of cold wa- 
ter on every thing. Now, if we hada crumb of 
his plenty, think how we could trig up like. 
You could buy the clover-field of Deacon Jack- 
man, and put wp new fences, and raise the 
roof, and build on an L—goodness, how the 
neighbors would gape!” which prospect appear- 
cd to be highly satisfactory to Mrs. Jessop. 

‘<Tt isn’t worth thinking about, Roxy ; it only 
viles you up. 
without it.” 

“*'Yes, with our noses ter the grin’stone all 
our days, when we might be a-dressing in the 
best of the land, and living like gentry.” 

“Tor,” said Patty, who had been vexing 
herself over the trimming of her last year’s hat, 
‘if wishes were horses, beggars would ride; 
and we'd be sure to get a lift, But Pd just 
like to see how ’twould seem to ride in your 
own carriage, and that not ahay-cart. Ishould 
like a silk gown, or satin, I don’t care, that 


I guess we shall pull through | 


would stand alone, with a train as long as the 
moral law, and to go sweeping up and down al What if she did have to wear her old clothes 


big parlor, over a velvet carpet; and a diamond till they were shabby? 


ring, such as Miss Harris’s lover gaye her, on 
my finger; and a piano; and to go out cvery 
night to balls and operas, and have fellows 
sending me bouquets with little notes in ’em; 
and to have more names on my dancing card 
than the rest of the girls! There, how does 
that look, mother? It’s awfully old-fashion- 
ed !"—trying the hat on before the glass. 

“‘Tt looks jest like the picter of Maud Mul- 
ler I see in a winder in town,” said her father, 
‘*when she was a-raking hay, and the judge 
put his eye on her. If that’s old-fashioned, I 
should think every body’d be a-running after 
the old fashions.” 

“Lor, pa, pictures don’t have any thing to 
do with the fashions!” 

“‘T’m glad there’s something don’t!” he per- 
sisted; and then he returned to his planting, 
and left Patty and her mother to their own de- 
vices. 

**You go and look after the pie-plant, Pat- 
ty,” said Mrs. Jessop, ‘‘while I finish this 
gownd off. I do declare it’s discouraging 
enough ter have ter fix over old duds; if Uncle 
Reuben had to pinch a little himself, he’d know 
how good itis. Now I leave it ter any body if 
it isn’t provoking ter hey all that money in the 
family, so ter speak, and it all shet up in a 
bank or suthing; and goodness knows if we’ll 
git a cent of it, after he’s gone; like as not he’ll 
leave it all ter some destitute asylum or other. 
Reuben allus was contrary.” 

While Patty prepared the pie-plant she built 
a castle out of Uncle Reuben’s timber. ‘‘ Not 
that I want the poor old soul to die,” she as- 
sured herself; ‘‘ but it would be so nice to haye 
every thing yon wanted, and wear kid gloves 
and bronze boots, and never have to do the 
cocking, or sprawl your hands out of shape at 
the wash-tub. Heigh-ho! Isuppose I should 
miss something about the farm! It’s sort of 
nice when the pease are coming up, and the 
larches are coming out, and tbe fields are get- 
ting greener every day, and when the scarlet 
beans are in blossom. ‘Then there isn’t any 
thing to compare with the apple-blows, ‘ except 
my cheeks,’ Elijah says; but Elijah’s a goose, 
sometimes. Still, wben the orchard is all in 
bloom it’s more like an enchanted land than 
common earth; and there’s the birds, too! 
But yet, I shouldn't have to wear my gowns till 
they dropped to pieces if I was rich; and then 
there’d be such splendid lovers coming to see 
me, only—I suppose—I should miss—Elijah !” 
And just then a shadow darkened the kitchen 
door, and Elijah’s honest bronzed face beamed 
upon her, and made the kitchen fairly radiant 
with its smile. It mattered very little to Pa- 
tience Jessop, in that instant, whether she sat 
in a hovel or a palace, whether the walls were 
hung with tapestry or were simply yellow-wash- 
ed. She forgot all about Uncle Reuben’s wealth 
in view of her own; the petty things that an- 
noyed her vanished like fog before the sun, 


Elijah loved her! 
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What if the house was old, and the land unfer- 
tile, and the mortgage unpaid? Elijah loved 
her. Did not that make amends for all? Oh, 
wonderful power of love, that gilds the cloudi- 
est horizon, and without which nothing is sweet, 
nothing satisfying! Probably Mrs. Jessop 
would have answered these questions different- 
ly—Mrs. Jessop, to whom Elijah’s love was not 
such a warm and vital thing as to her daugh- 
ter, since he could offer Patty nothing better 
than a farm life of hard-earned plenty and con- 
tentment. JIad she worked night and day, 
and denied herself many of the necessities of 
life, that Patty might have a year’s finishing at 
South Hadley, after the district school had done 
allit could for her, to thisend? Was there no- 
thing better for her child than a life pattern- 
ed after her own, a life of hardship and self-de- 
nial? So when Squire Harris’s son had dropped 
in to sit with Patty, Patty’s mother had felt as 
if events were conspiring with her ambitions ; 
but for handsome Elijah she had few words 
and fewer smiles. However, this may have 
signified little to the young man, so long as the 
daughter made up the deficiency. 

“¢ Good-morning, Elijah,” said Patty. ‘‘ You 
have made yourself a stranger lately. I haven't 
seen your shadow since Wednesday night. 
Come in and sit down, and give an account of 
your misdoings!” This was shameful neglect, 
you know, for it was now Friday morning! 

“You see,” began the culprit, ‘I could not 
get away last night, because mother had some 
friends from town, and she wanted me to stay 
and amuse them.” 

‘Indeed !” said Patty, shortly, and hacked 
spitefully at the poor pie-plant. Then she re- 
flected a little. Perhaps these “‘ friends” were 
some kinsfolk, some elderly dames. In that 
case she would put up with it—if only they 
were not the Spicer girls, who had boarded last 
summer at Elijah’s mother’s, for country air and 
country fare; who had ridden with Elijah on 
the hay-cart and hunted butterflies with him in 
the field; who had worn fashionable dresses and 
jaunty hats into the little vestry ; who had called 
Patty “a pretty country lass,” and had lent their 
books to Patty’s lover, and kept Patty’s heart in 
a constant flutter. No,no. If Elijah had staid 
at home to entertain the Spicer girls, she should 
feel it her duty to be aggrieved. 

¢ And who were your friends from town?” she 
asked, trying hard to speak with indifference. 

‘Well, you see, it was an accident brought 
them here—” 

“Qh, I dare say!” 

‘“They were going on to Hixon in their own 
carriage—” : 

<7 know it’s the Spicers,” thought Patty. 

“¢ And they got run into just as they reached 
here.” 

“ How unfortunate!” said she, feelingly. 


/ Yes; and so, of course, they came straight | 
5 ’ ’ Af £ 


to our house, and mother, she persuaded them 
to spend the night, and I’m to take them over 
this afternoon in our team, which happens quite 
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handily, as I was going any way, and their car- 
riage is all in splinters.” 

Now there had been some talk of Patty’s 
going over to Hixon on this occasion ; and, if 
the truth must be told, it was to do credit to 
this little journey that she had remodeled her 
hat and gown. 

“Tf I avere to be Uncle Reuben’s heir,” she 
thought, away back in a corner of her grieved 
soul, ‘‘he wouldn’t dare to treat me so.” ‘There- 
by doing great injustice to her lover, since, be- 
ing so much a part of himself, he had felt that 
he might slight or thwart her pleasure as well 
ashis own. She left her seat now, and went to 
put the pie-plant to stew. Keeping her back to- 
ward Elijah, while she said her say, lest looking 
at his face, and remembering how she loved 
him, she might be silly enough to relent. 

“Well, Elijah,” said she, ‘‘ what I’ve got to 
say is, that, considering all things, if you go with 
them to Hixon to-day, or any other day, you 
needn’t come here to see me again!” 

“Patty! what on earth do you mean?” he 
cried. ‘‘Not go with them to Hixon? Why 
not? It would be downright uncivil; and then 
my mother wishes it.” 

“ And J do not wish it! We shall see whose 
wish has the most influence with you!” 

‘¢What’s the matter with you, Patty? 
You’re the most unreasonable girl alive. I tell 
you it isn’t a matter of, choice. J must go. 
How will they get there, unless I do?” 

‘“¢They can hire a team at Job Parsons’s ; 
there’s no dearth of horses and wagons, nor 
drivers either, for the matter of that.” She 
was waiting idly by the stove now, watching 
the seething pie-plant; having made her stand 
upon this question, she was ready to back it 
with argument, and grimly to abide the issue. 

“But I must go, all the same, Patty,” he 
persisted. ‘I’ve promised ; and then they are 
our guests.” 

“(Very well; that settles it, I suppose.” 

*¢ And you won’t go back on me, Patty, for 
such a nothing?” he asked, laying his hand on 
her shoulder; but Patty moved away from 
under his touch. 

“J have told you what I should do,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘ and it is as important for me to keep my 
word as itis for you. If you go to Hixon, you 
know the consequences. ” 

‘Well, Patty, I shall certainly go. ” 

‘Then you needn’t come back to me.” 

“Patty, Patty, do you mean it? 
final?” 

“J do mean it, and you will find that it ds 
final.” And then Elijah walked out of the 
house, without another word, and home. Har- 
nessed his horse into the family carriage, and 
carried his friends to Hixon, though Tl ven- 
ture to say it was not a pleasant drive for the 
poor perplexed fellow. 

As for Patty—well, she had earned what 
she got. Every thing went awry that day— 
her pies burned to a cinder, her mother scolded, 


Is it 


‘she broke the eggs that she was bringing in 
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from the nests in her apron, and strained the 
milk into the eolander. It was a wretched, 
wretched day, repeating itself in how many to- 
morrows! By-and-by she got a trick of watch- 
ing the road to catch a glimpse of Elijah as he 
went by. Sometimes whole weeks slipped 
away without one sight of him; then she used 
to mauage to get a little late to church to see 
him as she went in; though, after all, she 
never dared to look. She wonld have given 
worlds to have known if he so much as raised 
his eyes at her approach. More than ‘ever, 
she longed inexpressibly now for a little of 
Unele Reuben’s hoard, that she might make 
herself lovely and irresistible in Elijah’s eyes. 
Yet, had he loved her, would he have ran | 
counter to her wishes so stubbornly? Would 
he allow a hasty word to part them? Would 
he not have returned in spite of her interdict ? 
Aud then, if he loved her not, all the purple 


and fiue linen of the looms would never win 
him back, ‘The thing that had been so easy 
to do, how hard to undo! 

Once, when a shower eame up, just before 
church was over, and while Patty stood in the 
doorway, debating whether she should subject 
her best dress to the storm or wait for the 
movements of destiny, a familiar voice asked 
over her shoulder, ‘‘ Will you walk home under 
my umbrella?” and at that moment Tom Har- | 
ris ran up the steps to meet her, and said: 
“They have sent the carriage for Liz and Lu; 
will you let me drive you home, Patty ?” 

‘*Perhaps she didn’t hear me,” thought 
Elijah, trudgiug home alone, under his um- 
brella, ‘* At any rate, it’s a great deal nicer 
to drive than to walk in this mud.” 

Silly Patty, whipping along the highway in 
Squire Harris’s earriage, dreamed her dreams 
in the pauses of the chat, upon the unstable 
basis of Uncle Reuben’s money, which might 
easily frrnish her with just such a luxury as 
this she was enjoying, with fine India muslins 
and wrought searfs like the Misses Iarris’s, 
with the perfumes that seemed a part of the 
fabrie of their garments, floating, not fixed, 
as the perfumes of the summer air. But uu- 
derneath all her dreams there lurked a gnaw- | 
ing suspicion that she had dealt cruelly in| 
slighting Elijah’s good-will. ‘But then,” 
she reasoned with herself, ‘‘he offered it as if 
he felt it a duty aud not a pleasure; and what, 
for pity’s sake, could we have talked about all 
the way home?” Perhaps she remembered 
other walks from church, when it had not. 
been difficult to find themes; when even si-| 
lence had not been an embarrassment. 

One day Patty went to a quilting at Farmer 
Dwight’s; she did her best to appear lively, 
while she stitched in herring-bone and dia- 
mond, for Elijah might come in the evening 
along with the other young fellows, and—at 
least, she would be able to see him; though 
it should be only torture, it was a kind that 
she eoveted. While she was conjecturing what 
might happen if Elijah were to come, what he 


might say, and how she might answer, Miss 
Emery, on her left, the little dress-maker, who 
lived out at Carter’s Crossing, was telling ** how 
frightened she got, a month come Thursday, 
when a runaway horse went plump into a ear- 
riage with two women-folks in it, and broke 
every thing to splinters.” 

““T was all of a prickle with fright, and my 
teeth chattered in my head enough to eraek 
7em.” 

**Du tell!” cried Mrs. Holbrook. 
become of the women-folks ?” 

**Oh, they picked themselves up as pert as 
could be, and shook the dust off their black 
gowns; and a man come and gathered up the 
pieces; and the hoss, he’d took to his heels in 
the beginning.” 

‘* Lor,” said Mrs. Tewksbury, ‘‘ they be the 
folks as was stopping at Elijah Gowan’s.” 
Patty pricked up her ears, left off thinking, 
and began to listen. ‘Whose got the scis- 
sors?” eontinued Mrs. Tewksbury, ‘I see 
Elijah take ’em off in his kerridge the next 
day in the direction of Hixon, I s’pose you 
know all about it, Patty?” she said, turning 
abruptly to that person. 

** Who was they?” asked Mrs, Holbrook. 

“‘The—the Spicers,” answered Patty, with 
an effort. 

‘‘Lor, no; bless your heart, ’twa’n’t them 
Spicers, nor nothing like’em. I guessif I don’t 
know them Spicer girls there ain’t nobody as 
ought ter, I used to say to Eben last summer, 
says I, ‘Now you mark my word, Eben Tewks- 
bury, but that Lucy Spicer’s got her eap sot for 
Elijah Gowan, aud she won't leave no stone 
unturned along of eatching of him.’ ‘Pooh!’ 
said he, they be jest his words; ‘he won’t look 
at her as long as Patty’sa Jessop!’ But I must 
say that she was allus that much hanging around 
him as it made me blush for her, a-looking out 
between the blinds of my parlor chamber, where 
I mostly sets o’ hot summer days. It was Mr, 
Elijah here, and Mr. Elijah there; and when 
she went home for good and all, I do believe 
there was tears a-running down her two cheeks, 
like a freshet, and she hugged Miss Gowan 
within an inch of her life, and said as how she’d 
been a mother to her, and Elijah’d been more’n 
a brother to her! Which, between us, I reckon, 
was jest what she wanted him to be. No; it 
wa'n't the Spicer girls, it was two oldish women ; 
one had gray curls, and both on’em black gowns, 
not fashionable at all, like the Spicers’ was, nor 
full of their airsand graces, Gracious, I thought 
you'd hev know’d, Patty !” 

“IT guess,” said Patty, brightening at this— 
“J guess they were Mrs. Jordan and her sister ; 
they're connections of Mr. Gowan’s first wife. 
Ihave met them at—at Elijah’s. One had gray 
eurls and was short; they both wear black.” 

‘¢Precisely,” said Mrs. Tewksbury; ‘‘and 
other had gold-bowed specks, and wasn’t 
neither tall nor short.” 

“Yes; it must have been Mrs. Jordan and 
her sister; and Patty drew a long breath. 


‘What 
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What a relief it was to find that Elijah had not 
braved her displeasure for the sake of any Spicer 
that ever lived! That she had issued her man- 
date for naught, She felt as gay as any lark, 
till it occurred to her that he must have thought 
her a born fool in objecting to have him take 
two elderly relatives to Hixon; and how should 
she acquaint him of her mistake ? 

What if he didn’t come to-night? What if 
no chance offered of exchanging a word with 
him? Orhow should she say it? He certainly 
had shown no great amount of affliction at her 
dismissal ; he had taken her at her word with- 
out contesting it desperately. Ue might, at 
least, have come and made certain that she had 
meant it all; that it was not the pique of the 
moment. Consistentin her own pride, she gave 
him no credit forthe sameemotion. Ofcourse, 
he must know that she loved him; how should 
she be sure if the converse were true unless he 
were to show it by unmistakable signs? And 
then, as night drew on, and Farmer Dwight 
brought out his old fiddle, and the young men 
came flocking in, in their Sunday suits, and the 
dancing began—then, as Elijah had failed to 
put in an appearance, her spirits fell, like the 
mercury in February, and she retired from the 
well-swept and roomy kitchen to where the ma- 
trons, gathered in the best room, discussed the 
new pastor, the way to distill rose-water, to pre- 
serve grapes, the pounds of butter made that 
week, Miss Growler’s rheumatism, or any other 
local interest. By-and-by Tom Harris hunted 
her out and begged her to eome and make out 
a sct. 

‘Aren't there enough without me?” she 
asked. 

“'There’s never enough without you, Patty,” 
he answered, gallantly, while the matrons look- 
ed on, nodding and whispering to cach other: 
‘(J shouldn’t wonder, now!” and “It would be 
a good thing for her!” and ‘How would his 
father take to it?” and ‘‘What would Elijah 
Gowan say about it?” 

“J don’t think,” said Patty, overhearing the 
last query—‘‘I don’t think it is any of Elijah 
Gowan’s affair!” and then she rose, defiantly, 
and took Tom’s arm to the kitchen. However, 
on reaching the dancers, what was Patty’s sur- 
prise to find herself in the same set with Eli- 
jah! Her heart began forthwith to thump out 
the “¢ Anvil Chorus” to a charm; she wondered 
if every body didn’t hear it—if Elijah himself 
did not notice it when he swung her, with the 
tips of his fingers, in that indifferent man- 
ner! 

‘You're as white as a ghost, Patty,” said 
Tom Harris. ‘‘ Aren’t you well?” 
“I’m a little dizzy,” said she. 
will sit down, if you don’t mind.” 

“Tl get you a glass of water ;” and when 
he returned he whispered, ‘‘ Your father has 
sent for you; shall I take you home?” 

‘““'Thank you; but is anyone sick? Has any 
thing happened ?” 

“ Ahem !—well, nothing very—nothing—in 


“*T guess I 
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fact, your father has just received news of your 
uncle Reuben’s death.” 

Involuntarily Patty’s cyes glanced across the 
room to where Elijah was making himself 
agrecable to Kitty Tewksbury. ‘* Maybe you'll 
be able to look at me next time we meet!” she 
thonght; and then nature asserted itself, and a 
eold shiver shot through her as her soul shud- 
deringly cried out, ‘Oh, I have been all the 
time wishing for his money, yet how could I 
have it unless he died? Then—I have—mur- 
dered—him !” 

Dead men’s shoes were not such pleasant 
things as she had esteemed them; they had a 
trick of pinching; they struck a chill to her 
very marrow, and froze the words on her lips 
and the emotions of her heart; and Tom Har- 
ris was heard to say, afterward, “‘ Patty must 
hare thought a sight of old Renben Jessop, for 
she was as glum as a cypress-tree all the way 
home.” 

‘¢ Dear heart!” said Mrs. Jessop, when Patty 
had dismissed her escort and bolted the door, 
‘Patty, we're as rich as Cracis, whoever he 
was! Yonr poor uncle Renben’s gone and left 
us the hull property!” 

‘JJ wish he had—not died!” said Pat- 
ty. 
‘Yes, poor man, it’s a pity for him; but yon 
know he wouldn’t hev been like to hev give it 
to us while he was living!” 

“Oh, I feel as if we had murdered him!” 
cried Patty, bursting into tears. 

‘¢Tor!” said her mother, jumping out of her 
chair; ‘“‘what a start you give me, to be sure, 
Patience Jessop! Me, that wouldn’t hurt a 
hair of his head! Murdered him!” 

“But, you know, we have always been wish- 
ing for his money, and that’s the same thing as 
wishing him dead,” sobbed Patty; “and, of 
course, when people murder other people,” get- 
ting perplexcd between her logic and her con- 
science, ‘they begin by wishing them dead!” 

‘‘Du tell! Then perhaps I murdered the 
fust Miss Harris, she that was Tildy Grosvenor, 
along of wishing ter hey a house as grand as 
hern, that night I was watching with her, and 
I not able to hold np my own head, along of 
neighborliness; and maybe I’ve shortened the 
days of old Deacon Jackman, a-wishing for the 
clover-field a-joining our land!” 

“J don’t mean that,” said Patty. ‘It 
wouldn’t have done us any good to have them 
die. We shouldn’t have had the house nor the 
clover-field, if they'd died twenty times over. 
Oh, I wish the money was all in the Red Sea! 
We shall never enjoy a cent of it.” 

‘¢Trust me for that; I’m beginning to enjoy 
it already; you'll git over this nonsense by- 
and-by. You're a leetle bilious jest now with 
the excitement; when you come tcr be heving 
as splendid gownds as any body, and laces from 
goodness knows where, and diamonds from 
Galcondy, and ‘pearls from the ocean,’ you'll 
feel a sight better. Now, Patty, wipe your 
eyes, and guess how much it is. ‘There ain’t 
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a blessed letter of a will, and we’re the only 
heirs.” 

“‘T don’t care. I wish it wasn’t a cent. I 
wish there Aad been a will, and he had left it 
all to the Harrises, or the Tewksburys, or any 
body but us.” 

“There, Patty, you'll be a monémany if you 
take on so for nothing. Who’d’a thought, now, 
of your being that fond of your uncle Reuben ?” 

*“*T wasn’t fond of him. I never could bear 
the sight of him; but I don’t want to be killing 
folks just for the sake of wearing silks and 
satins, and feeling like a criminal in ’em.” 

‘Lor, I do believe you're a fool, Patty. He 
was lost overboard, child, on the way home 
from Chiny, where he’d a-went on business. I 
don’t see as how we could ’a helped it, one way 
or t’other; and, Patty, there’s three hundred 
thousand dollars, every cent of it, to console 
you.” 

“Tt can't console me. I won't touch it, We 
shall never prosper with it, I know we sha’n’t.” 

“Pooh! I don’t hev no fear about that. I 
guess the neighbors will open their eyes some. 
Yon see, me and your father think we'd better 
sell out here and move right into your uncle’s 
house in the city and enjoy ourselves. Think 
of that, Patty! And who knows but you'll marry 
some great shakes out there? So dry your 
eyes, and go off ter bed, and dream you hain't 
got money enough ter buy a cow, but wake up 
and find you're as rich as any body.” 

But Patty couldn’t dream any thing so ration- 
al; and she woke up from a nap wringing her 
hands like Lady Macbeth, and crying, ‘‘I can 
not wash it off—it zs murder!” After that she 
lay awake, thinking very unwholesome thonghts. 
She hated herself for ever having wished for 
Uncle Reuben’s money. What should they do 
with three hundred thousand dollars? They 
were like people thrown on a desert island with 
the ship’s treasure, Moreover, how could they, 
who knew next to nothing of polite life, hope 
to figure respectably in aristocratic circles— 
they, with their bad grammar and false taste 
and awkwardness? How should they learn the 
fashionable manner of entertaining or visiting ? 
What was the etiquette of parlor or ball-room, 
of dinner and breakfast? Would not her father 
hobnob with the butler, and her mother join 
issue with the cook? Ofherself she felt equally 
doubtful, be it said. 
million times better to be poor and innocent, 
than rich and vulgar and sin-burdened ? Find- 
ing no answers for any of these pretty little co- 
nundrums, they continned to propound them- 
selyes, And to leave the country, too, where 
she had been born and bred; the fields, that 
were like familiar faces; the woods, that seem- 
ed to welcome and to open up all their sacred 
depths to her, withholding no secret of flower 
or fruit; to leave the place where every one 
knew and eared for her, in a way of their own, 
and to go out to people who knew not Joscph, 


And then, was it not a, 


the fecling that God had taken her at her word 
and would require Uncle Reuben’s life of her 
at last! Always to have this shadow haunting 
her in all places! And then, if spirits walked 
—and old Grandmarm Tewksbury declared she 
had seen them—what was to prevent Patty’s 
victim from confronting her whenever he fan- 
cied the amusement? What a trouble and re- 
sponsibility had suddenly fallen upon them in 
the shape of a fortune, which they were incom- 
petent to spend! Should she ever again feel 
like the Patience Jessop to whom Elijah had 
once made love? And then—oh, dreadful re- 
membrance!—Elijah had once said, when she 
had been teasing him abont Lu Harris, just to 
make snre that he didn’t eare a farthing for her, 
“T shall never ask a rich woman to marry me, 
Patty; never!” And now she was a rich wo- 
man herself, and Elijah would never, never ask 
tomarryher! And even ifhe should, she must 
refusc ; she could never earry a stained eon- 
science into his home and heart. She would 
not endure to hear him call her good and inno- 
cent, and some day to know the truth. 

So the Jessop Farm was advertised and sold 
—to Elijah Gowan. Waving bonght the farm, 
business bronght him to the house now and 
again, where he found Patty, soberly packing 
the household gods, such as were to flit with 
thein; but after giving him a civil good-morn- 
ing, she paid him no more heed than the shadow 
of the lime-trees. 

‘* Tf it’s the money,” thought he, “I’m just 
as well off without her love;” but, for all this 
fine reasoning, he sighed deeply whenever he 
closed the door behind him at Jessop’s Farm. 
*¢ Perhaps I onght not to have taken her at her 
word so exactly ; maybe she didn’t mean it all. 
One always says too much or too little; yetit’s 
mighty hard to take a rebuff from the girl you 
love; but it’s allup now. IfI were to try and 
make it np, she’d be sure to think I was hanker- 
ing after the money, and I eouldn’t bear that,” 

‘What under the sun do you s’pose Elijah’s 
going to do with the old farm?” asked Mr. 
Jessop; ‘‘I don’t git his idee in buying of it. 
I told him up and down ’twa’n'’t worth no- 
thing!” 

‘“‘Mabbe he wants it to look at,” said his 
wife, “it’s sich a putty place. Leastways 
*tain’t no affair of ourn.” 

Old Reuben Jessop’s fine mansion in the city 
was now awaiting the arrival of its new pos- 
sessors, who were to move in dnring the fol- 
lowing month. In the mean time the neigh- 
bors made the most of the Jessop family, before 
they should get beyond their reach, in discuss- 
ing their income and its tax, offering advice and 
admonition. ‘Lor sakes a day!” said Grand- 
marm Tewksbury, bringing over her knitting 
to sit with Mrs. Jessop a while; ‘‘I knowed a 
family when I was a gal who heired three times 
as much agin; but, goodness, they come ter 
want arter all, every soul on ’em! Riches 


to adopt their customs and bear with their slights | takes wings ter thcirselyes and flies away—un- 
and caprices; and always, every where, to have less you clip ’em.” 
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*¢ Mercy!” cried Mrs. Jessop; ‘how did it 
happen? For I feel as if we was that rolling 
in wealth that it couldn’t never hev no eend!” 

‘¢So did they! And they spent like water, 
and give dinner-parties, and evening parties, 
and—” 

‘Now that’s one thing I'll put my foot down 
agin.” 

“Tor, ’tain’t no good. They couldn’t keep 
theirselves. Every body expected it of ’em. 
When you're in Rome you must do as the 
Roamings do. They went ter folk’s houses, 
and they had ter hev folks ter theirn—tit for 
tat, you know. People in them cityfied places 
don’t give away good victuals for nothing like 
raisin cake and wine, mind ye; they expect ter 
git jest as good back agin, and they usual gits 
it. Wa’al, that warn’t all, they had money 
in the bank, and the bank broke and spilled the 
money, and stocks they went down to the bot- 
tomless pit.” 

“‘Dear me,” mused Mrs, Jessop, ‘‘I wonder 
what's best ter invest money in? There don’t 
seem no security nowhere nowadays. Do you 
s’pose stocks is good as a general thing ?” 

*T’d a heap rather invest in a stocking,” 
said grandmarm, laughing; ‘‘you put it in a 
stocking, and there you hey it handy and sure 
as shot.” 

“Yes, but there’s burglars!” suggested by 
the mention of shot, which had illustrated a 
vivid picture of a midnight assault in the mind 
of Mrs. Jessop. 

‘‘T know; burglars is to be considered, and 
the help too. Now there’s Miss Golding—she 
that was a Brown—she merried quite fore- 
handed, and went ter Newmarket ter live; they 
had three folks ter wait on two, and a pretty 
mess they made of it, and one of ’em stole the 
teeth out of her head—they was on a gold 
plate, you see, Then I heerd Lucy Spicer tell 
as how a help of theirn come within an ace of 
pisening the hull family—’twas all accident; 
but that wouldn’t hey done ’em no good if 
they'd a-died of it,” 

“Gracious ! I won’t hev a servant a-near my 
house; Patty and me’ll do all there is ter do 
atween us.” 

“And receive callers looking like erazy 
Jane,” said Patty. 

*¢Callers may mind their own business, and 
let folks be, in the fore part of the day.” 

“Law, they does all their gadding in the 
morning out there,” persisted her comforter, 

All this sct Mrs. Jessop to thinking, and, 
from being unwonutedly silent, she burst out at 
the dinner-table, saying: __ 

“T think, on the hull, the stocking’d be 
best !” 

‘¢Which stocking?” asked Nathan. ‘There's 
a plaguey peg in my boot’s torn a hole elean 
through this left un.” 

“There, Nathan, you don’t never carry any 
responsibility about with you!” 

‘¢ You hug it so tight, Roxy, there's no gitting 
@ pull at it.” 
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**T gness it don’t worry you; I was a-think- 
ing how ter invest the—the— Was any body 
a-trying of the pantry door, Patty ?” 

‘Only the wind.” 

‘¢Wa’al, ter tell the truth, I don’t like ter 
mention it, for fear some vagabone may be ly- 
ing round under the winders, or somewhere, 
and ll think we've got it in the house, and ‘Il 
ereep in after dark, and—and—do some harm, 
you see!” 

“Maybe Uncle Renben lived in the same 
dread,” said Patty, maliciously. 

“But,” objected the perplexed Nathan, ‘‘if 
you don’t mention of it, how’m I ter know what 
you mean ?” 

‘‘Dear me, I do believe it’s more bother to 
be—be—forehanded than as poor as pisen!” 

“T told you we shouldn’t prosper. It’s the 
blood-money,” said Patty, who was fast fulfill- 
ing her mother’s prediction and becoming a 
‘“*monomany” on the subject. ‘‘ Mother wants 
to know how it is best to keep it beyond the 
reach of other murderers.” 

‘¢Whist, child, what do you mean? Well, 
there’s the Topsy-turvy Railway Company, that 
pays good dividends; there’s insurance and bank 
shares, and houses and—” 

‘But banks fail, you see, and houses they 
go and burn down, and railroads smash up. 
Can’t you think of nothing better, Nathan?” 

“'There’s the Hocus-pocus Mining Company, 
the Rocket Gars Company—” 

‘*T never heerd of ’em. Now, I leave it to 
you, Nathan, if it’s safe ter trust money ter a 
man you never sec nor heerd on!” 

“-Tain’t a man, Roxy; it’s a company!” 

‘Waal, what’s a company but a lot of men 
as you never laid eyes on? And a fool knows 
it’s a sight easier to steal and rob in a crowd.” 

‘Lor, Roxy, you're awful sharp on ’em. 
Why not leave the money, then, jest where Un- 
cle Reuben invested it ?” 

“‘T dunno; I don’t feel safe noway. 
believe the stocking’s best.” 

‘¢The stocking be hanged! I tell ye, Roxy, 
we sha’n’t ever fecl safe, if we’re going on like 
this, till we’re in our graves.” 

They had the little dress-maker, Miss Emery, 
who lived out at Carter’s Crossing, over, about 
this time, to assist in supplying a wardrobe 
suitable for city life. 

“‘T hope you're posted on the newest fash- 
ions,” said Mrs, Jessop, ‘‘’cause we don’t want 
to look as if we’d jest stepped out of the ark.” 

**T guess I can fix you up genteel,” retorted 
Miss Emery; “me that learnt my trade of Ma- 
dame Furbelow in the eity; and she says to 
me, only the other day, when I was in a-pur- 
pose for you, says she, ‘Come in ter my rooms, 
Hitty, any time, and help yourself to any hints 
ye ean find lying round loose.’ And there 
was a lady, all dressed ter pieces, come in, and 
says she, ‘I hear as how the Jessop heirs are 
coming for ter live in the old place, and as we 
are next-door neighbors, and hey allus been in 
the way of seeing a good deal of the old gentle- 


I do 
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man, I should like to find out suthing about 
them.’ 

“¢¢Vou’ve come ter the right shop, then,’ 
says Madame Furbelow; ‘for here’s a ’pren- 
tice of mine as works for Mrs. Jessop.’ 

“¢Ves,’says 1; ‘and there isn’t a better wo- 
man living,’ 

‘¢Ys that true?’ says she. ‘I’ve heerd tell 
that they was poor farmer folks, who murdered 
the king’s English, and—’” 

‘What does that mean?” asked Mrs. Jessop, 
aghast, 

‘¢ Speaking bad grammar,” answered Patty. 
‘That isn’t the worst kind of murder, either. ” 

‘¢ And she went on ter say,” continued Miss 
Emery, ‘“‘as how she hoped they was people 
she’d be pleased to know, not vulgar, sich as 
some folks said, as would make a laughing- 
stock of theirselves in perlite society. You 
going ter hey these sleeves cut Lady Wash- 
ingting, or sabot? You'll cut a figger in this 
gownd, or I don’t know what’s what.” 

‘(Lady Washingting,” said Mrs. Jessop, smart- 
ly, just as if she knew all about it. 

You'll hev ter git some kid gloves ter match 
the color. What numbers do you happen ter 
wear now?” 

“TY dunno, tersave me. I never had one on 
in allmy born days. I guess Lisle thread ‘Il do.” 

‘Lor! you mustn’t begin cheap like, or 
folks ‘Il say you're miserly.” 

“Seems ter me folks is awful meddlesome. 
It’s rather hard, at my time of life, ter hev ter 
begin ter do every thing ter please folks as 
hasn’t no business ter interfere. I’ve allus 
dressed ter please myself, so fur.” 

‘¢But now you've got ter dress and talk and 
move round generally to please Mrs. Grundy!” 
put in the dress-maker. 

‘sor! who’s she? The lady you was speak- 
ing of ?” 

‘¢ She’s one of ’em.” 

“Qh! then there’s quite a family of ’em? 
Goodness knows, Patty, I don’t s’pose we shall be 
able ter draw a long breath without their Icave.” 

‘Mercy, mother!” said Patty, ‘‘ Miss Emery’s 
laughing at you. Mrs. Grundy is every body.” 

“Every body! Waval, I never! She’s the 
“most wonderfulest body!” ‘Then, after a pause 
of thought, ‘¢ Wa’al, if that’s the case, we're one 
of ’em too, ain’t we ?” 

“ Of course,” said Miss Emery, soothingly. 

“Pm glad of that. It sort of makes things 
equal. Turn and turn about is fair play. And 
if they’re bound ter pick me ter pieces, I can 
oblige ’em in the same way, you see.” 

*¢So you'll be really going off soon,” said 
Mrs. Dwight, coming in for a farewell call. 
‘¢ Well, I hope you'll never regret it, Square 
Harris’s fust wife was a-telling of me, one day, 
how glad she was ter git back ter simple man- 
ners and steady hours, after she’d spent a win- 
ter in the city. Fust, you see, the help kept 
a-giving warning, or a-going up chambers and 
a-putting on the young ladies’ things, whilst | 
they was out, and going off ter a frolic of their) 
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own. ‘Then a burglar got in at the basement 
winder, and stole the silver off of the table all 
ready laid for a dinner-party; and then, what 
does a fire do but break out in the attic, along 
of them help a-keeping of a light a-burning all 
night; and the young ladies, they took the 
varyloid from a beggar-woman as they’d had 
in ter eat up the cold victuals; and the water- 
pipes, they up and bursted, and like ter hey 
drownded the hull lot, and spiled the carpets, 
let alone the paper that cost two dollars a roll 
and putting on!” 

‘* Yes,” added Miss Emery; ‘‘and something 
got into the furnace and like ter hey smothered 
them ter death.” 

“Eigesactly, Miss Emery. I s’pose you heerd 
about it at the time. ‘They like ter hev choked 
along of that there car—ahem, cardamon gars. 
And there’s so much ceremony,” persisted Mrs. 
Dwight. “You must do this and that, or you're 
nobody nor nothing; and you must know all 
about the operay, which, I say, it ain’t noways 
reasonable, when it’s all in furren words; and 
you must know whose picter is better’n whose, 
and change your gownd for dinner, and hev a 
hair-dresser.” 

‘¢ And I that could never bear a body touch- 
ing of a hair of my head !” cried Mrs. Jessop. 

‘¢¥es; and Patty’ll hev ter learn ter dance 
the German,” said Miss Emery. 

“T thought they jest talked the German,” 
said Patty’s mother. ‘I didn’t s’pose any 
body was expected ter dance it. Wa’al, I's’pose 
it’s progress, as Nathan’s allus telling of.” 

It must be confessed that Mrs. Jessop hardly 
entertained the cheerful views of wealth and its 
enjoyments which had possessed her some ~ 
months before. The two birds in the bush 
were beginning to excel the onc bird in the 
hand; she was beginning to discover that pleas- 
ant places are not always paved with gold, and 
that thorns are incident to every career, how- 
ever splendid outwardly. However, they were 
very nearly ready to commence thcir butterfly 
existence now; and one afternoon, as Patty and 
her mother were making some of their last prep- 
arations, Mrs, Jessop suddenly observed: 

“'Tain’t often that people in lowly circum- 
stances gits riz to be as good as any body, is it, 
now ?” 

‘¢No,” said Patty. 
moment,” 

‘‘Y’ve heerd as how if you keep a-wishing 
and a-wishing, by-and-by you’d be sure and git 
it. It’suncommonlucky. And yet, I dunno; 
we hain’t got nothing more ter wish for, now I 
look back on it; it was kinder nice to plot and 
plan, and be a-looking for’ard ter suthing you 
ain’t got. Then when I’m fixed up, with no- 
thing ter do, there don’t seem no place under 
the sun for ter put my hands in, and them so big 
and red, till it seems as if I wasn’t any thing 
else but claws, like a lobster.” 

T puess it’s the old story,” said Patty, ‘‘that 
‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 


to do.’” 


“Tt can't be done in & 
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The afternoon was very still and sunny, the 
shadows of the lime-trees wove a pretty tracery 
upon the grass-plots outside. Now and then a 
bird winged across the sky, or a bee boomed in 
at the open window. 

‘That's a sign of news,” said Mrs, Jessop, 
who had fallen to thinking after her own fashion. 
Far away a belt of blue mist curled about the 
hills, pierced by a spire or two; the distant 
woods lay like a dream of solitude against the 
remote horizon; and in the meadow yonder, if 
she chose to lift her eyes, Patty could see the 
red shirts of the hay-makers, one of whom she 
knew to be Elijah Gowan. Sweet odors, tan- 
gled in the wind, swept abroad like spirits, man- 
ifest, but invisible. One seemed to hear nature 
astir and growing athwart the silenee. Pres- 
ently there came a step, deliberate as Fate's, 
along the gravel; some one unhasped the gate; 


it ereaked on its hinges as itswung back; then 
the steps came on toward the house. 

““"There’s your father,” said Mrs, Jessop; 
“go down and put on the tea-kettle, Patty—for, 
though they were to be grand folks next week, 
they had not abandoned the simplicities to-day. 
Patty, however, staid to change her worky-day 
apron for a white ruffled affair, and smoothed 
her hair; for after all it might not be father. 
Perhaps Elijah had come up for a drink; it was 
well to be prepared. Her heart was trembling 
in her bosom as she walked slowly down stairs 
and waited a second before the open door of the 
kitchen to gain breath and composure. The 
shadow of a tall man blotted the patch of sun- 
shine that fell in at the broad window. Patty 
stepped forward, resolutely, and paused, smoth- 
ering a scream in her palpitating white throat, 

“‘Hulloa, Patty!” sung out a cheery voice; 
“tis that you or your ghost?” And then, the 
color shifting in her cheeks, Patty had her arms 
about the neck of this intruder, and was erying 
as if her heart would break upon his shoulder. 

“Oh, Uncle Reuben!” she shouted; ‘I am 
so glad, so glad! You are not really dead, are 
you? It was all a stupid mistake, and I wasn’t 
to blame, was 1?” 

**The dence, Patty !” cried Unele Reuben. 
“‘T didn’t know you cared so much for me. 
Come, do I look like a dead man? But, Patty, 
what do yon mean? Yon’re ont some hundred 
thousands by my unexpected appearance. If I 
had been a generous sort of fellow, now, I should 
have staid in the back-ground, shouldn’t I 2” 

‘* And made us all miserable. Oh, I don’t 
eare a cent forthe money. I hate it, It was 
getting to be the awrfulest bother, you can’t 
think.” 

““Yes I can; it has plagued me this good 
while.” ~. 

‘* And yet you go on making more and more, 
and risking your life,” reproachfally, 

‘It's the way of the world, child; always 
getting and never satisfied. I shall give you 
a wedding dower when you marry, Patty, be-| 
eause you are the only person who was ever. 
disinterestedly glad to see me.” | 


“Oh, don’t say so, uncle; and then, I shall 
never marry.” 

“That’s a pretty story for a pretty girl to 
tell! The young men aren’t fools, Patty, mark 
my word.” 

‘*Perhaps that’s the reason,” she said, arch- 
ly; ‘‘but I can’t take your money, uncle; and 
I want to,make you a confession, and then you 
won't want to giveit to me. You see, we were 
so poor, that is, we had to contrive so hard to 
make things hold out, that mother and I both 
used to—I will own it—we used to feel a little 
hard that you had so much and we so little; 
and I’m afraid—that is, I know—we often 
wished we had some of your moncy, which was 
very wrong; and when the news came that— 
that it was all our own, and you were—gone, 
why, I just felt as if I had murdered you, and 
I hayen’t had a minute's peace ever since; and 
I tell you this, just to explain why I was so 
delighted to see you alive and well, and not at 
all because I was so fond of you, which, if the 
truth must be told, I never was, though, per- 
haps, it was beeause I didn’t know you, as 
much as any thing.” 

“Wumph!” said Mr, Reuben, who didn’t 
relish being hugged in such a cause. Well, 
Patty, you're a good girl, I understand. You 
might have taken advantage of this occasion, 
and you wouldn’t. .You preferred honesty, I 
like you all the better. I foresee we shall real- 
ly get fond of each other in time, and you shall 
have the dowry all the same,” 

“Thank you; I don’t think there'll be any 
occasion for it.” 

You see, it was the old story of a passenger 
overboard, and a hen-coop thrown ont to his 
relief, from which he was rescued by an out- 
ward-bound vessel, and so Mr, Reuben Jessop 
took a new lease of life, 

“*I must say,” confessed Mrs. Jessop, in Na- 
than’s conjugal ear, ‘‘it’s a great relief. I'd no 
idee means was so troublesome; and then to 
think of all we'd ’a had ter hev went through 
with, in the way of society, and not jest know- 
ing what ter do, and us a-murdering of the 
king’s English, and a-making of ourselves a 
langhing-stoek; and what with the investing, 
and the banks a-breaking, and the furnace 
a-choking, and the maids a-stealing till you 
was black in the face, and the gars a-acting 
like the mischief, and the pipes a-taking on— 
on the hull, I’m glad we’ve got out of it.” 

“So am I,” said Nathan; ‘‘and what's more, 
I was never glad ter git into it.” . 

The news of Reuben Jessop’s return spread 
like wild-fire, 

“YT know’d it was all a flash in the pan,” said 
Mrs, Tewksbury; ‘‘but they’ve made quite a 
good thing of it. Old Reuben, he’s been and 
gone and bought the farm back, and paid off 
the mortgage, and bought the clover-field of 
Deacon Jackman. I wish rich old uncles would 
come ter life every day, as thick as raspberries 
in the burnt land.” 

“And he’s going for ter give Patty a dowry,” 
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put in Grandmarm Tewksbury — ‘‘a dowry, | faltered Patty. 


when she gits merried, so you'd better look 
sharp there, boys.” 


“Twas such a fool;” and then 
Elijah had her in his strong arms, and his great 
dark eyes were shining into hers, and bronze 


‘‘Now,” said Farmer Jessop, after he had} and pink check brushed each other tenderly. 


paid the purchase-money over to Elijah, “ what 
on arth did you want ter buy the old place 
fore: 

“To remind me of Patty,” said Elijah, as 
bold as brass, with his eyes upon her. “ Pat- 
ty,” said he, as her 


father went into the next) ty’s mother, 


*“T am so glad that Uncle Reuben came 
back, and that we didn’t get our wish,” said 
she, ‘for you know you would never ask a rich 
woman to marry you.” 

‘¢ Well, it never rains but it pours,” said Pat- 
on being told of this love affair. 


room to lock his papers into a desk, ‘* have you ‘If Patty likes him I’m not the one ter stand 


forgiven me for taking Mrs. Jordan and her 
sister to Hixon?” He went toward her as he 
spoke, and held out his hand. 


in the way. Young men are pretty much alike 
now'days. I used ter wish she’d do better; but, 
lor, if we had all our wishes granted, we should 


‘TI thought they were the—the Spicers,” | be the miserablest ercturs alive.” 


THE SACRED FLORA. 
(Part Z.] 


HE symbolism of flowers is a very old po- 
etic theme. Long ago Cowley wrote: 
“Tf we could open and unbind our eyes, 
We all like Moses should espy, 
Fen in a bush, the radiant deity.” 

With the same poet originated the comparison 
of flowers with stars. After him Longfellow 
ealls flowers “stars of earth;” and Margaret 
Fuller wrote, ‘The stars whisper all their se- 
erets to the flowers, and if men only knew how 
to look around them they need not look above.” 
- These poetic fancies have been justified by the 
scientific discovery of a coincidence between 
the relative distances of leaves from each other 
on their stem and the distances of the planets 
from each other, suggesting that the starry 
heayens may be proved, after all—as the Scan- 
dinavian Ygdrasill myth represents—a vast 
flower. But, long before poets or astronomers 
had affirmed these mystical analogies, human 
instinct had been at work feeling out a certain 
correspondence between the growths of the 
earth and the mysterious heavens, Mr. Fer- 
guson, who has given us interesting details con- 
cerning what he calls ‘‘tree-worship” in India, 
has yet not made it clear that the sacred trees 
were actually regarded as deities, nor how the 
religious associations with them originated. 
They represent probably in their rudiments very 
yarious experiences and ideas. In hot coun- 
tries way-side prophets and worshipers would 
naturally seek their shade, and the grove would 
become their primitive temple. Gautama means 
“a, tree,” the legend being that the prophet was 
born under—some say out of—a tree. In re- 
gions where serpents were worshiped certain 
trees and plants may have acquired sanctity, 
because such reptiles were found twined about 
them. But oftener, no doubt, trees were rev- 
erenced for their bountiful uses to man, as in 
the ease of the oak, which furnished the most 
durable material for the hut or raft; and the 
palm, which, by fruit, bark, leaf, or sap, is said 
to yield as many uses as there are days in the 


year.* The word *‘book” (Ang.-Sax., déc; Ger., 
buch; old High Ger., puohha) is simply beech, 
the wood of which writing-boards were made 
(Grimm), The earliest scriptures of races were 
written, too, on the leaves and bark of trees— 
whence bib/os and liber, both meaning bark, came 
to mean book. Much of the Koran was written 
thus, and we can not forget that the word bible 
means papyrus bark. ‘The laws of Solon were 
written on wood. It must be remembered, 
also, that in the formation of language many 
experiences and sensations must have found 
expression at first through illustration in the 
growth and life of plants. ‘The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm-tree,” The African 
proverb runs, “If the alguana-tree will die to- 
morrow for want of water, water will eome to- 
morrow.” In the ‘ White Lotus of the Good 
Law,” it is said, ‘The sons of Buddha, who 
quietly, and full of reserve, eultivate charity, 
and conceive no doubt concerning the rank 
of heroes among men, are named trees.” Zo- 
roaster said, ‘‘There is a certain Intelligible 
which is to be apprehended with the flower of 
the intellect.” It is said in the Bible that 
Gideon ‘took thorns of the wilderness and 
briers, and with these he tanght the men of 
Succoth.” The beautiful metaphors of the 
Brahmins, which Sir William Jones has made 
so familiar, by which the oak, giving shade to 
the wood-cutter, and the sandal-tree, perfuming 
the axe which lays it low, are made to teach the 
love of enemies, and many other ethnical scrip- 
tures, show how deeply the poetical and moral 
sentiment of primitive races became associated 
with trees and flowers. It seems to me that 
the religious homage paid to trees or flowers 
must be referred to a much later period in the 
development of races, to & period after poets 
had invested them with ideals and myths, or 
priests divined in them the decrees of fate; nor 
eT 


* See the beautiful hymn of Auastasius Griin to the 
palm. 
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do they seem ever to have becn mere fetiches. 
This question, however, can be better dealt 
with after we have considered more particular- 
ly the sacred trees and plants themselves. 

Of all fruits the ArPLE seems to have had 
the earliest, widest, and most mystical history. 
In Greece the name of the hardy fruit, which, 
having appeared on earth about the same 
time as man, has followed him in his migra- 
tions around the globe, became the name for 
sheep (My\ov), and all manner of wealth, as 
in Rome the flock, pecus, became pecunia, or 
money. Theophrastus enumerates it as among 
the more civilized fruits (zrbaniores). Tacitus 
says that it was the favorite fruit of the ancient 
Germans, and a shriveled apple is among the re- 
eoveries from the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 
The myths concerning it meet us in every age 
and country. Aphrodite bears it in her hand 
as well as Eve. ‘The serpent guards it; the 
dragon watches it. It is celebrated by Solo- 
mon; it is the healing fruit of Arabian tales. 
Ulysses longs for it in the gardens of Alcinous ; 
Tantalus grasps vainly for it in Hades. In the 
Prose Edda it is written, ‘“‘Iduna keeps in a 
box apples which the gods, when they feel old 
age approaching, have only to taste to become 
young again, It is in this manner that they 
will be kept in renovated youth until Ragna- 
rok’*—the general destruction. Azrael, the 
Angel of Death, accomplished his mission by 
holding it to the nostril; and in the North- 
ern Folklore ‘‘Snowdrop” is tempted to her 
death by an apple, half of which a erone has 
poisoned, but recovers life when the apple falls 
from her lips. The Golden Bird seeks the 
golden apples of the King’s Garden in many a 
Norse story; and when the tree bears no more, 
‘*T'ran Bertha” reveals to her favorite that it is 
because 2 mouse gnaws at the tree’s root. In- 
deed the kind mother goddess is sometimes 
personified as an apple-tree. But oftener the 
apple is the tempter in Northern mythology 
also, and sometimes makes the nose grow so 
that the sacred pear alone can bring it again to 
moderate size, 

A Polish legend, given by Mannhardt, says: 
There is a glass mountain, on the top of which 
stands a golden castle, before which is a tree 
with golden apples. In the castle lives the en- 
chanted daughter of a prince. Many vainly try 
to get on the mountain; but at last the youth 
who has fastened the claws of a lynx to his 
hands and feet is successful. With the golden 
apples he calms a dragon which he finds at the 
entrance; and, finally, having broken the spell 
that bound the princess, he must remain with 
her, and not return to the lowerearth. In the 
goddess Holla’s garden the favorite fruits are 
the apple and pear—the latter of which fruits 
retained its sanctity in France long after the in- 
troduction there of Christianity. A Hanove- 
rian legend says that a girl was asked by the 


* Even so said the serpent in Eden, ‘* Ye shall be- 
come as gods,” 


dwarfs to bé god-mother to one of their chil- 
dren. On the fixed day she was led down a 
beantiful staircase, which was under an apple- 
tree in a court, to a superb garden, whose trees 
were laden with fruits. She was repaid for 
coming by an apronful of apples, which, when 
she returned to the earth’s surface, were found 
to be of solid gold. 

Thesé golden apples are often met with in 
the Northern mythology. In some legends it 
is related that such may be taken from a tree 
growing over a fountain of holy-water with a 
rejuvenating power—all of these myths being 
traceable to the tree and fountain of Urd, one 
of the Nérnir. In the Edda, Skirnir offers 
eleven golden apples and the ring Draupnir 
(from which, on every ninth night, eight equally 
heavy rings drop) to Gerda, if she will return 
Freyr’s love. The golden apple is mentioned 
by Uhland in the poem beginning: 

Bei einem Wirthe wundermeld 
Dar war ich jiingst zu Gaste; 
Ein goldner Apfel war sein Scheld 
An einem griinen Aste.” 

The apple has been a phallic emblem with 
many races. In various parts of England, 
where ancient customs have survived, the 
young people join hands and dance around 
apple-trees and earol their hopes for a prolific 
year, much in the same fashion as if the tree 
were the clearly phallic May-pole. The blos- 
soming of an apple-tree in harvest betokens a 
mariage, or, sometimes, the funeral of the master 
of the house. In many parts of Germany apples 
are believed to be oraeular in all love matters. 
On New-Year’s night it is the enstom to shoot 
an apple seed from between the fingers with an 
invocation; and in the direction of its flight 
the sweet-heart may be looked for. In Aus- 
tria, on St. Thomas’s night, the apple is ent in 
two, and the seed counted in each half; if they 
are even, one will be married soon. If a seed 
be cut in two, the course of love will not be 
smooth; if two be so eut, it is a sign of com- 
ing widowhood. Modifications of these exper- 
iments survive in the rustic amusements, quite 
common in England, of counting the apple 
seed with ‘‘ One I love, two I love,” ete., and 
in sticking them, each being named after some 
person, on the forehead—the right sweet-heart 
being proved by his or her seed adhering lon- 
ger than the rest. On New-Year’s Eve, in Sile- 
sia, the maiden, having bought an apple at the 
exact price first demanded for it, lays it under 
her pillow, and at midnight expects to see her 
future husband ina dream. In Snabia a widow 
who eats half of an apple on St. Andrew’s Eve, 
and places the other half under her pillow, ex- 
pects a similar vision. In Austria the apple 
inust be cut in two on Christmas-eve, in the 
dark, and without touching it with the naked 
hand; the left half being placed in the bosom, 
the right laid behind the door, the beloved may 
be looked for at midnight near the right half. 
In Hessia, Silesia, and Bohemia, the apple is 
carried about the person, as a love-charm, in 
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ways indicating very plainly the phallic associa- 
tion with the fruit ; and the first apple borne by a 
tree is thought to be an infallible cure for sterili- 
ty. In Erzgebirge the maiden, having slept on 
St. Andrew’s or Christmas night with an apple 
nnder her pillow, takes her stand with it in her 
hand on the next festival of the Church there- 
after; and the first man whom she sees, other 
than a relative, will become her husband. The 
custom of throwing the pecling of an apple over 
the head, marriage or single-blessedness being 
foretold by its remaining entire or breaking, and 
that of finding in a peeling so cast the initial of 
the coming sweet-heart, are very old, and both 
well known in England and America. 

The relation of the apple to health is tracea- 
ble to Arabia. In various parts of Germany it 
has been decmed potent against warts, on which 
decayed apples are still rubbed in some regions 
of England. Sometimes it is regarded as a 
bane. In Hessia it is said an apple must not 
be eaten on New-Year’s Day, as it will produce 
abscess. In Suabia it is believed that an apple, 
plucked from a graft on the white thorn, will, if 
eaten by a pregnant woman, increase her pains. 
But generally it is curative. In Pomerania it 
is eaten on Haster morning against fevers; in 
Westphalia (mixed with saffron), against jaun- 
dice; while in Silesia and Thuringia an apple 
is scraped from the top to cure diarrhea, and 
from the bottom to cure costiveness. In some 
regions the custom survives of placing an apple 
in the hand of a child when it is buried, ‘“‘to play 
with in Paradise.” 

But itis not even chiefly the most useful trees 
that have been most venerated. It is probable 
that the sanctity of the Oak antedates its ordi- 
nary uses in art. From the oracular oak of 
Dodona to the sacred oaks amidst which the 


Druids* worshiped, it has been held profound-: 


ly sacred; and when Augustin came to bring 
Christianity to Britain he sagaciously took his 
stand under that trce to make his first appeal 
to Ethelbert. He might easily have claimed 
that the oak was as sacred a tree among the 
Hebrew patriarchs as among the Saxons; and 
indeed its Hebrew name, £/, is substantially that 
of the Deity himself. The chair of St. Peter, in 
the Vatican, is made of oak board ona frame of 
acacia. The tree under which Abraham was 
said to have received his heavenly visitors, the 
“oak of mourning” under which Deborah was 
buried, the oak under which Jacob hid the idols 
at Shechem—the same probably with that which 
stood near the sanctuary under which Joshua 
set up a stone—the oak of Ophra under which 
the angel sat when it spoke with Gideon, the 
oak on which Absalom hung, that under which 
the prophet sat at Bethel (1 Kings, xiii. 14), 
that under which Saul and his sons were bur- 
CO 


* The derivation of the word Druid from Apvs, an 
oak, by Pliny, is not, however, certainly correct. It 
may be from the ancient Thracian city of that name, 
and so indirectly from the oak. Grimm derives it 
from the Gaelic drudde, oak; Welsh, dew. (Sce Max 
Miiller's ‘‘ Lectures.) 
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ied—all preceded the period when Isaiah had 
to rebuke those who carved idols from oak, and 
when Ezekiel proclaimed the wrath of Jehovah 
against the idols standing ‘‘under every thick 
oak.” The oak of Finnish legends, which ever 
grew stouter and harder the more it was cut 
with axes, might be taken for a symbol of the 
strength with which the superstition concern- 
ing the oak survived the efforts to destroy it in 
Juda and in Europe. In the Northern my- 
thology we find all fairy-land gathered at its 
roots. ‘There are several old oaks in Europe 
which haye probably been preserved by the tra- 
ditions of sacredness surrounding them. We 
find many old Saxon laws protecting oaks from 
injury. It was believed, also, that the elements 
respected them. In England the lightning was 
accosted thus: 


“Strike elm, strike rowan, 
Not the oak.” 


Another runic phrase groups ‘aik, ash, elm” as 
the three sacred trees. - In the Palatinate there 
is a belief that though the lightning strike an 
oak it will never set it on fire. Oaks were often 
used as marks in fixing territorial boundaries. 
At Saintes, in the Chareute-Inferieure, is the 
most ancicnt of holy oaks—said to be nearly two 
thousand years old—unless we can still call the 
Stock am Eisen at Vienna one. ‘The latter tree, 
into which each apprentice going forth on the 
*¢ Wanderjahr” thought it an omen of good to 
leave his nail, has become a mass of nails, and 
it is only by tradition that it can be recognized 
as the last survivor of the oak grove (Wienwald) 
whose sanctity led to the building of the cathe- 
dyal in it, In Oldenburg and Brandenburg it 
is esteemcd a remedy for toothache. To bore 
the tooth with a nail till it bleeds, and then 
drive the nail (silently) into an oak-tree, on the 
north side, at a point where the sun will not 
shine on it. So long as the oak stands the 
tooth will not ache. The pain ceases as soon 
as the nail rusts; and a nail beginning to rust 
is generally chosen. It may be remarked that 
the nail is the chief Buddhist talisman in Thibet 
to drive away all manner of evil spirits. ‘* Dey- 
il’s” oaks, like that near Marburg, are frequent 
in Germany. One of these at Gotha is held in 
great regard; and, as the people gather under it 
on festivals, it is called ‘‘ Volkenrode.” The 
same custom prevails with the scven great oaks 
of Ivenach. In some remote German villages 
the custom of placing acorns in the hands of 
those who are buried prevails. It is not an ac- 
cident that so many events in English tradition 
should have oaks for their monuments—as the 
Parliament Oak of Robin Hood, John Lack- 
land’s Oak in Sherwood Forest, William Ru- 
fus’s Oak ‘in the New Forest, Herne’s Oak at 
Windsor, and others. Bnt there are few trees 
which preserve such distiuct traces of sanctity as 
the strange collection of dwarf oaks on Dart- 
moor, known as Wistman’s ‘Wood. These trecs 
are evidently very ancient, and are covered 
with gray mosses. Their queer fantastic shapes 
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make them look like transformed gnomes hiding 
among the granitc blocks. ‘The name ‘‘ Wist- 
man” has becn traced by Kemble to Wisk, one 
of the names of Wodin, which seems to mean 
‘the waste.” The ‘ Wish Oak” of Somerset- 
shire recalls probably the same title. 

Grimm has shown that the use of oaks as 
temples led to much of their sanctity in Ger- 
many, and the fury with which the early Chris- 
tian prelates cut down such trees—as Winfoid 
did the holy oak near Gaismar, for example— 
shows how deep was the popular feeling con- 
cerning such. Bishop Unwin, of Bremen, was 
notorions for his pious devastations of this kind. 
Many of them survive, however, as we hare 
seen, as at Minden, where the young people 
still dance around one on Easter-Sunday, and 
at Wormeln, where there is a solemn procession 
to a holy oak every year, : 

The well-known superstition in India, that 
holes in trees arc the doors through which the 
special spirits of those trees pass and repass, 
reappears, as Grimm has pointed out, in the 
German superstition that the holes in the oak 
are pathways of elves; and that varions local 
troubles, especially of haud or foot, may be 
eured by contact with these holes. In West- 
phalia, where forests of oak are called “¢ Holy 
Woods,” and Brandenburg, the peasant afflict- 
ed with fever and ague will sometimes address 
the oak thus: “‘Goden Abend, du gode Olle, 
ick bringe di dat Warme un dat Kolle.” In 
Westphalia the superstitious seek to relieve 
toothache by relating how, as Peter stood un- 
der an oak-tree, Christ asked him why he was 
sad, ‘*T may well be sad,” said Peter, ‘for 
I have the toothache.” Then Christ told him 
to go down to the dale, take water in his 
mouth, and spit it out again. In Old Ger 
many the custom in a case of ‘‘St. Anthony’s 
fire” is for the snfferer to go thriceswnder an 
oak and cry: ‘Oak-tree, I complain to thee 
of the wild-fire which plagues me; may the 
first bird that flies over take it away!” There 
seems to have been no other tree so eomplete- 
ly identified with preternatural beings. Near 
Gundalskol there long stood an oak which was 
popularly believed to have been the habitation 
of a “ Bhjarmand” for two eenturies, but he was 
driven away when the church-bells came into 
the country. It is said a farmer was engaged 
to an elf-girl, but instead of a lovely bride he 
embraced an oak-tree. In a church-yard in 
Heddinge, Seeland, are the remains of an oak 
wood, which are declared to be the soldiers of 
the Erl-king, By day they are trees, but at 
night armed beings of terrible power. In West- 
phalia the nearest oak is sometimes formally 
told of a death having oceurred in the family, 

There is a curious superstition that has been 
traced from Rugen in the Baltic to Waldeck in 
Lower Austria, that a child’s rupture may be 
cnred in the following manner: Split a piece of 
oak on Christmas or Good-Friday (these church 
days are simply interpolations on older beliefs), 
and let the child be passed naked between the 


split pieces three times backward; tie the pieces 
together again with the child's shirt ; fill up the 
cracks well with clay; and, if all this has been 
done amidst entire silence, the joined pieces 
may be thrown on the fire, and when they 
have disappeared the rupture will have dis- 
appeared also. 

This form of the superstition is, however, not 
constant, At Rauen, near Fiirstenwalde, a 
child with rupture is taken to a young oak, 
which being split in two lengthwise and the 
rent held open, the child is passed through 
naked. ‘The parts of the tree are bound to- 
gether again, and the rent plastered with loam. 
The rupture will heal if that of the oak does. 
White, in his ‘Tistory of Selborne,” shows 
that this custom was known in England, though 
in connection with another tree. ‘In a farm- 
yard near the middle of the village,” he says, 
“stands at this day (1789) a row of pollard 
ashes, which, by the scams and long cicatrices 
down their sides, manifestly show that, in for- 
mer times, they have been cleft asunder. ‘These 
trees, when young and flexible, were severed 
and held open by wedges, while ruptured chil- 
dren, stripped naked, were pushed through the 
apertures, under a persuasion that, by such a 
process, the poor babes would be cured of their 
infirmity. As soon as the operation was over 
the tree, in the suffering part, was plastered 
with loam, and carefully swathed up. If the 
parts coalesced and soldered together, as usual- 
ly fell out, where the feat was performed with 
any adroitness at all, the party was cured; but 
when the cleft continued to gape, the operation, 
it was supposed, would prove ineffectual. We 
have several persons now living in the village 
who, in their childhood, were supposed to be 
healed by this superstitious ecremony, derived 
down, perhaps, from our Saxon ancestors be- 
fore their conversion to Christianity.” 

It may be remarked that in all Saxon eoun- 
tries in the Middle Ages a hole formed by two 
branches of a tree growing together was es- 
teemed to be of highly efficacious virtue for 
one passed through it. Such an abnormal 
growth would be visited by the ailing from 
great distances. It being esteemed especial- 
ly helpful to pregnant women, they frequently 
lost their lives by attempting to pass through 
small apertures of the kind. In certain old 
dolmen doorways there are holes which are 
supposed to have been used to pass persons 
through either to punish or heal, One of 
these in Cornwall has been deseribed by Bor- 
lase. It closely resembles one in the Indian 
temple at Malabar, through which penitents 
squeeze themselves to obtain the remission of 
their sins. It is worthy of mention, also, that: 
there is in the Saxon crypt of Ripon cathedral 
a curious hole through which, as the old saying 
of the neighborhood runs, only the chaste can 
pass. As it is eonsidered also a good omen 
for the unmarried, the majority of visitors to 
the cathedral sportively pass through the hole, 
which was originally, in all probability, made 
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as an accommodation to pagan weaknesses, In 
Somersetshire there still lingers a superstition 
that cattle may be cured of disease by driving 
them through the hollowed stumps of trees. In 
Tyrol and Bohemia water after a thunder-storm 
that may have got on the stump of an oak is 
held to be a cure for warts. If any one rubs a 
piece of oaken wood silently over his body on 
St. John’s Day, before sunrise, it is held to heal 
all open wounds, It is a widely known super- 
stition, but found ehiefly in the neighborhood 
of Brandenburg, that if a cow’s milk be affected 
it will be made pure if it passes into the pail (at 
milking) through a bit of perforated oak wood. 
In Oldenburg it is thought well to spread oak 
boughs over the beer when it is laid up in the 
spring. In Westphalia there is a strange le- 
gend that the Wandering Jew can only rest 
when and where he shall find two oak-trees 
growing in the form of a cross, 

The OLIVE is of very ancient sanctity. The 
dove bearing an olive leaf—which betokened to 
Noah the subsidence of the flood—may have 
been a symbol of a still earlier date; at any 
rate, we find the olive reverenced by the Israel- 
ites in ways which seem to bear no relation to 
that tradition. In Abimelech’s fable the Olive 
says: ‘‘Should I leave my fatness, wherewith 
by ime they honor God and man?” (Judges, ix. 
9.) In the Holy Temple two doors and two 
posts were of olive wood, and from the same tree 
were carved the two cherubim of the oracle. It 
was written too: ‘* They shall bring thee pure 
oil-olive, beaten for the light, to cause the lamp 
to burn always.” In the time of David we find | 
a special officer, Baal-hanan, appointed to su- 
perintend the olives and sycamores ; among the 
sacred hills around Jerusalem was the Mount of 
Olives; and the word Gethsemane means ‘a 
press for olive-oil.” Amidst the luxuriant his- 
toric gardens of Greece—the gardens of Midas, 
of Cyrus, of Alcinous, which recall in their de- 
scriptions the traditions of Eden—we find the 
olive pre-eminent, one of the names of Zeus him- 
self being Zéve Méptoc—the Guardian of the Sa- 
ered Olives. The name AZorie applied to the 


olives is significant whether we regard it as de-_ 


rived from Mépipoc, a poet, or Mopoc, fate— 
words radically identical. It was sacred to 
Minerva, who was said to have caused it to 
spring up beside the fountain which Poseidon, 
with whom she was contending, had evoked 
from a rock by the stroke of his trident; and it 
stood as the serpent-guarded tree of Athenian 
destiny in the Parthenon. Its oil fed the sa- 
ered lamps there also. Under Christianity it 
became the emblem of peace, ehiefly because it 
had become, both in Greece and Italy, the fa- 
vorite tree to mark the limits of landed proper- 
ty, probably on account of its almost imperisha- 
ble durability. ‘That it had become a symbol of 
conciliation is shown by a line in “‘ The Frogs,” 
where Bacchos warns Aischylus: ‘It will be) 


peared before the altars of Artemis with olive 
boughs, in order to avert the plague. The an- 
cient Cistercian cloister near Dantzig was named 
Oliva, as an indication of peaceful intent toward 
the pagans. ; 

Many trees and plants, no doubt, acquired 
sanctity through patriotie association, simply 
because they are characteristic of certain coun- 
tries—as the banana-tree, which an Otaheitan 
elasped in the Jardin des Plantes, exclaiming, 
““Tree of my country ;” and the heather, which 
the Scottish emigrants in Canada tried so long 
to raise there. But that the sacred respect for 
trees has been in great part due to their poetic 
symbolism is proved by the general reverence 
which has been attracted by the useless ever- 
greens. The Jews dreaded Senacherib’s tlireat 
to destroy the cedars of Lebanon more than all 
other dangers from his invasion. ‘The Horry 
(2. e., holy) which invests our churches at Christ- 
mas was a sign of the life which preserved na- 
ture through all the desolations of winter to 
the ancient races of the North, and was gath- 
ered into pagan temples to comfort the sylvan 
spirits during the general death. It is a singu- 
lar fact that it is used by the wildest Indians of 
the Pacific coast in their ceremony of Purifica- 
tion, The Cypruss, of which, as we learn from 
the Bible, idols were earved, was sacred as an 
evergreen. In the ‘“‘Gulistan” of Sadi it is 
written: ‘‘They asked a wise man, saying, 
‘Of the many celebrated trees which the Most 
High God has created lofty and umbrageous, 
they call none azad, or free, excepting the cy- 
press, which bears no fruit; what mystery is in 
this?’ He replied, ‘Each has its appropriate 
produce and appointed season, during the con- 
tinuance of which it is fresh and blooming, and 
during its absence dry and withered; to neither 
of which states is the cypress exposed, being al- 
ways flourishing; and of this nature are the 
Azads, or religious independents, Fix not thy 
heart on what is transitory; for the Tigris will 
continue to flow through Bagdad after the race 
of caliphs is extinct. If thy hand have plenty, 
be liberal as the date-tree; but if it afford no- 
thing to give away, be an azad, or free man, 
like the cypress.’” Mr. Tylor found among 
the American Indians an aged cypress held sa- 
ered and loaded with offerings. The use of yew 
and cypress to plant beside graves in the East 
meant unfading virtues or perennial remem- 
brance. In Greece cypresses were the daugh- 
ters of Eteocles, hated by the goddesses tlicy 
rivaled. Virgil associates cypress with Sylva- 
nus. <A beautiful piece of symbolism existed 
among the North American Indians in their 
early custom of burying their dead at the root 
of a young maple, whose leaves in autumn glow 
like clusters of living embers. ‘The word ‘‘yew” 
is probably from the same root as “ ever.”— 
Ang.-Sax., yf. 

The compromising custom which the early 


all right provided your anger does not transport Christian missionaries had ot adopting the 


you beyond the olives.” Virgil calls the olive | 
‘‘nacifera.” The inhabitants of Thebes ap- 


myths of the countries to which they went, and 
associating their symbols, after sprinkling them 
# 
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with holy-water, with Christianity, has raised 
much difficulty in the path of the archeologist. 
The Russian peasant now tells you that the 
Aspen trembles because Judas hung himself 
upon it; but his belief that it is the right wood 
to lay upon a witch’s grave to keep him or her 
from riding abroad after death seems to point 
to some pre-historic potency. In Bohemia asp- 
en is held to be a bar to thieves, and if planted 
in fields it prevents the ravages of moles. Asa 
general thing, however, its reputation with the 
German peasant is not good. Its name seems 
related to aspiro, and in Lithuania its name is 
drebullé (drebeti, to tremble); and the credulous 
explain its trembling by saying that on one oc- 
casion when the trees bowed before Jesus the 
haughty aspen refused, and has since trembled 
under the curse he pronounced uponit. Else- 
where its unrest has made it the symbol of the 
Wandering Jew. ‘The reverence for the carob- 
tree in the East is not confined to those who call 
it St. John’s tree, in the belief that its pods fur- 
nished his food in the wilderness. St. Patrick 
borrowed, rather than originated, the sanctity 
of the shamrock (Aledicago lupulina), held in 
the hand of Hope among the Greeks, when he 
illustrated the Trinity in its three, or found 
the cross in its four, leaves.* Josephus tells 
us that the flaming bush in which God ap- 
peared to Moses on Mount Horeb was previ- 
ously sacred. The Portuguese Catholics have 
almost denuded Madeira of its myrtle groves 
for saints’ festivals; but we know that the 
myrtle has a sanctity older than any Christian 


saint. The Myrrtte was sacred to Quirinus, the 
Sabinian Mars. Pliny relates that two myrtles 
stood for a long time before the old temple of 
Quirinus, one being called the patrician, the 
other the plebeian, myrtle. So long as the 
Senate had pre-eminence, and the common peo- 
ple were oppressed, the former of these flourished 
and the latter withered. But when the democ- 
racy came uppermost the plebeian myrtle grew 
rapidly, and the other faded away. These two 
myrtles seem, howcyer, to be modifications of 
the two laurels which stood before the temple 
of the Roman Mars, and symbolized, as some 
think, the union of the Roman and Sabine peo- 
ples. When this alliance was established, after 
a bloody battle, the combatants are said to have 
cleaned themselves, before the temple of Venus 


Cloacina, with branches of myrtle. The Athe- 
nian magistrate wore myrtle as his symbol— 
possibly on account of its being used to make 
implements of war, as mentioned by Virgil; and 
from an emblem of Mars it became the wreath 
of Aphrodite, because, after coming out of the 
sea, as she sat drying her hair, she was pursued 
by satyrs, and found refuge in a myrtle thicket, 
The bona dea, Fauna, is said to have been beat- 
en with myrtle branches by Faunus, an evident 
symbol of fertility. The poets also related that 


| 
* In an old edition of Camden it is said that the 
Irish, in their flight, took shamrocks from the streams 
and ate them, which looks as if the plant they origin- 
ally called by that name was the water-cress. 
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the most beautiful and most persecuted virgin 
in Attica was changed into a myrtle-tree. As- 
sociated thus with beauty, procreation, sorrow, 
and war, it became the prize of medieval chiy- 
alry, and is retained as the bridal wreath in 
Germany tothisday. In some regions it is the 
funeral wreath also, as in Bohemia, where it is 
said that the myrtle will wither or flourish as it 
is a bridal or a funeral wreath that is taken from 
it. In the far East it is stillhéld sacred. The 
Jews gather it for their Feast of Tabernacles. 
The Arabs have a legend that when Adam was 
driven out of Paradise he was permitted to take 
with him three things—‘“ the myrtle, which is 
the chief of sweet-scented flowers in this world ; 
an ear of wheat, which is the chief of all kinds 
of food; and dates, which are the chief of the 
fruits.” In Prussia it is held by the supersti- 
tious to be an evil omen for a bride or a maid 
to plant myrtle; but three leaves eaten from a 
bridal wreath is held to cure any fever. 

The subtile sympathy which Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne felt between the ash-trees in front of his 
Old Manse at Concord and his own sombre gen- 
ius might, if analyzed, reveal to us the secret 
of the spell which the Asi has exercised on 
the human imagination from the earliest times. 
The Greeks called this trec, Daubeny thinks, 
*Apia, which would relate it to ’Agyc, Mars—who 
was the god of agriculture before he was the 
god of war—and also to dager), virtue. Its En- 
glish name has certainly a curious identity with 
that which in Syria means ‘‘ the fire of the sun,” 
and appears in Asia—‘‘the sun-burnt land.” 
In Genesis, iii. 12, it is the name given to man 
as one formed of dust andashes. Ashe/in He- 
brew means a sacred tree; and Assyria repre- 
sents Ashera, a sacred grove. ‘Though the 
word, as it comes to us, is from the Anglo-Sax- 
on esc (O. N., askr; Swd.-Dan., ask; High 
Germ., asch), it is difficult not to imagine that 
it has some distant relation to the AsA of the 
East, which, from being a sacred tree or grove, 
became, under various modifications, a name for 
the deity among sun-worshiping races. Thereis 
an Arthurian legend that the knights, when very 
cold, found to their delight that the ash would 
burn readily while green ; and it is possible that 
this combustible character of the tree led to its 
early association with fire and the sun. In 
regions where the Arthurian legends are very 
strong, as in Somersetshire, the ‘‘ashen fagot” is 
prominently included in the Christmas customs, 
there being a superstition that misfortune will 
overtake the house in which it is not annually 
burned. It is common to hear the claim that 
the fagot has been burned in this or that house 
for so many centuries. At Taunton there is an 
annual ‘‘Ash Fagot Ball.” ‘The fagot is bound 
with three withes, which are severally chosen to 
represent them by the young people present—the 
first withe that breaks in the fire signifying that 
they who selected it will be the first to be mar- 
ried. The ordinary Christmas log is a modifi- 
cation of the ash fagot. It is probable that the 
association of the ash with King Arthur grew 
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out of its dedication to the gods of strife, its 
Latin name, fraxinus (lance), indicating its use 
in making weapons. 

Most of the surviving superstitions concern- 
ing the ash may be traced to the great Ash 
Yegdrasill—the Tree of the Universe. In the 
carvings of many old churches, especially in 
Flanders, one may trace this tree and its con- 
comitant symbols—the eagle, squirrel, etc.— 
which is usually said to represent the Tree of 


Knowledge. Although Ygdrasill was certain- 
ly an ash, there is some reason to think that, 
through the confluence of races and their tradi- 
tions, other sacred trees blended with it. Thus, 
while the ash bears no fruit, the Eddas describe 
the stars as the fruit of Ygdrasill. This, with 
the fact that the serpent is coiled around its 
root, and the name Midgard—. e., ‘midst of 
the garden”—suggest that the apple-tree of 
Kiden may have been grafted on the great ash. 
There is a chapel near Coblenz where a tree is 
pictured with several of the distinctive symbols 
of Ygdrasill, while on it the forbidden fruit is 
represented partly open, disclosing a death’s- 
head. The serpent is coiled around the trec’s 


foot. When Christian ideas prevailed more 
completely, and the Norse deities were trans- 
formed to witches, the ash was supposed to 
be their favorite tree. Irom it they plucked 
branches on which to ride through the air. In 
Oldenburg there is a superstition that the ash 
appears without its red buds on St. John’s Day, 
because the witches eat them the night before 
on their way to the orgies of Walpurgisnacht. 
Various popular superstitions are connected 
with the tree in Germany. No snake can live 
fora moment under it. ‘To rub the body with 
it cures rheumatism, provided the branch has 
been plucked before sunrise by one approaching 
it backward—a notion found in Erzgebirge ; 
and it is also said that a carriage whose axle is 
of ash will go more swiftly than any other, 
The Sors (Sorbus aucuparia), commonly call- 
ed ash, derived its sanctity from the legend that 
it once saved Thor’s life. It was when he was 
wading the river Vimur that the god, in danger 
of being swept away, grasped this bush, and aft- | 
erward the proverb ran, ‘‘T'he sorb is Thor’s 
salvation.’”’ For some generations after the vi- 
olent conversion of the North by Olaf to Chris- | 
tianity, it was common in Scandinavian coun- 
tries to cut every staff from this tree, and to 
have a bit of its wood in the hull of every ship, 
since the Thunderer would never direct any | 
bolt against, the tree which had saved him, In) 
the same regions it is held by some still to be 
a charm against formidable clouds; and there is 
a proverb that to strew ash branches in a field 
on Ash-Wednesday is equal to three days’ rain 
and three days’sun, In Suabia it is said to be 
a good treatment for wounds to insert a bit of | 
ash in them, and then bury the twig where 
neither sun nor moon can shine upon the spot. 
As the Rowan the sorb appears still invested 
with the most vigorous superstitions remaining 
in the Scottish Highlands. The “ rowan-cross” 
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may be sometimes seen over the door, and the 
milkmaid may occasionally be seen taking it 
with her to keep off the witches which are said 
to enter cows and make them unruly, An old 
rhyme of Scotland runs: 
“Black buggie, cammer bead, 
Rowan-tree, and red-thread, 
Put the witches to their speed.” 

It was for a long time a custom at Strathspey 
to make large hoops of rowan and drive the cat- 
tle through them. The word rowan, which has 
occasioned perplexity to etymologists, is not im- 
probably related to rune, an old phrase of en- 
chantment which has been traced to the San- 
scrit ru, to whisper (whence run-stafa and buch- 
staf), and is preserved in the old word used 
by Dryden, *‘ to round,” in the sense to whis- 
per mysteriously. It was on this wood that 
“runes” were written, whence it was called 
“rountree;” but why that wood was selected 
has not been explained, There is good reason 
to believe that the rowan was held sacred in 
Druidical times, it being often found near the 
megalithic monuments under circumstances in- 
dicating that it had been planted there. I 
learn from Mr. Jén Hjaltalin, a careful scholar 
in Scandinavian antiquities, that in his own 
country, Iceland, the chief tree-superstition re- 
lates to the sorb. It is there said that when 
innocent persons have been put to death it will 
spring up over their graves. On Christmas- 
eve lights will emanate from it which nothing 
can put out. It must not be used for fuel, 
else those who surround the fire will become 
enemies. It must not be used in building a 
house, else no woman can be safely delivered 
ofa child init. If used in a ship, the effect is 
just the reverse of that once ascribed to it in 


other Northern countries: the vessel will sink, 


unless indeed juniper be nsed in the same. 
Reyner (sorb) and einix (juniper) are, say the 
Icelanders, great enemies, and if they be plant- 
ed each on the opposite side of a tree they will 
split it; and if both be kept in the same house, 
the house will be burned.* 

Mannhardt gives many curious instances of 


* Tn Iceland there are so few trees that most of the 
superstitions are represented by stones. Thc plant- 
superstitions which exist are somewhat peculiar. The 
blodeik (blood-oak) will cause a ship built of it to be 
lost. Selja (Saliz capra), if kept in ahonse, prevents 
people from expiring, but also prevents safe child- 
birth. Ifa wound be received in cutting it, it will not 
easily heal. Lasagras (herb of locks, Paris quadrt- 
flora) will open any lock. Mariustakker (Alchemilla 
vulgaris) gives quiet sleep if placed under the pillow. 
Elskugras (love-grass, Satyriwm albidum) has a mas- 
enline and a feminiue root; the lover who puts one 
of these under the pillow of the beloved secretly, and 
the other under his or her own, will obtain the re- 
guital of love. Mjadurt (Spireca ulmaria), if taken 
on St. John’s Day, will, if put in water, reveal a thief; 
it will float if the thief be a woman, sink if it bea 
man. Thieves are also revealed by freyngras, which 
is steeped in water three nights and placed under the 
pillow: the thief will be seen ina dream. Lakjasoley 
(Caltha palustris), if taken with certain ceremonies 
and borne about, will prevent the bearer from having 
an angry word spokeu to him. Sortulyng (Arbutus 
wvanyot) will kcep off ghosts. 
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the survival of rowan-tree superstitions in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. Its leaves are regard- 
ed as remedial in diseases of the back, and its 
wood furnishes the best yoke to keep bulls 
quiet. In Norway, Denmark, and North Ger- 
many, branches of it are put over stables to 
prevent flying dragons entering them. Butter 
comes easily if the churn be of rowan wood. 
In Westphalia the herdsman cuts, with one 
stroke, a young sorb on which the sun has that 
day shone, and with it strokes his cow on 
back, hip, and udder—exorcisms being intoned 
—and the cow is named. By that means the 
animal will give plenty of milk, especially if she 
be fed ou sorb occasionally. The custom is 
also Swedish and Esthonian,. On the Swedish 
islands there is a fungus called by the inhabit- 
ants witches’ dung (trull-skid). If it be put 
into a hole in a rowan stick, sealed up, and the 
stick burned, the witch will become ill, and can 
only become well again by coming to ask for 
some bread-and-milk at the house. In Bohe- 
mia it is said that if a gun will not shoot well 
it should be washed with a decoction of rowan 
leaves. In Sweden, where Thor’s fondness for 
beer is well known, vessels for beer are made of 
sorb. On one of the Orkneys is an old rowan 
sacred to Thor, and the peasants hold that the 
Norwegian empire would cease if a branch of 
that tree should be-carried off. 

Itis remarkable that while the sanctity of this 
same species of tree is found in India, where it 
is reverenced as nimbu (JAZelia azoduracta), a 
a kind of manna-ash,* they should have an ex- 
actly similar method of making cows give milk 
as that found in the North, but associated with 
another tree altogether. There is a passage in 
the Vedas which prescribes that the cow be 
stroked thrice with rods of the acvastha, and 
the Hindoo herdsman touches the cow just as 
the Scandinavian does. In Normandy the rod 
is hazel, but the procedure is identical. 

The mantle of the ash seems to have fallen 
in Germany upon the Lrxpen, which surrounds 
so many churches. The Sclavonians, after the 
Greeks, who named it ¢iAdoa, regarded it as the 
habitation-tree of the goddess of love. In Scla- 
vonian countries, indeed, the linden enjoyed a 
reputation equal to that of the oak among the 
Germans. ‘There are various indications that 
the sanctity of the linden in Germany is com- 
paratively modern, and derived from the Rus- 
sians. Leipsic, for instance, is really Lipsk, the 
Sclavonic name for linden. (The word means 
“yentle.”) In Germany linden wood was chief- 
ly used for carving images of saints, and the 
oldest ‘‘ Marienbild” on the Nonnenburg, that 
of Salzburg, is carved from it. There is a 
general superstition that the linden-tree is 


* The word manna is said to be from the Hebrew 
man hu, what is this?” The question is as difficnit 
to answer now as when the Israelites found it. That 
which is now called manna by the Arabs is a gum 
from the tarfa, or tamarisk shrub (Tamarix gallica) ; 
but it has been supposed to have been the buds of 
various shrubs, many of them of the sorbus species. 


never struck by lightning, and that it will pro- 
tect the house near which it is planted from 
both lightning and witches, Under this tree 
Siegfried, the hero of the Niebelungen Lied, 
was laid, for it was regarded as the tree of the 
resurrection. A large linden stands over the 
grave of Klopstock at Ottensen, in Holstein. 
In the cemetery at Annaburg there stands a 
venerable linden under which every year a ser- 
mon on the resurrection is delivered. In the 
earlier ages of Germany judginents were pro- 
nounced under holy lindens. 

The child who, fortunate enough to get hold 
of the original version of Cinderella, sympa- 
thizes with poor Ashputtel as she sits under the 
Haze, saying, 


“Shake, shake, hazel-tree, 
Gold and silver over me," 


and glows with delight as the bird alights with 
all that is desirable, is catching the faint echo 
of a profound faith which once held the hazel 
to be in the secret of all the treasurcs of the 
earth. The name of the divining-rod tree 
might be traced, did the Aryan philologers 
permit, from the Syrian word hazeh, signifying 
sleepy or hazy, enchantments being generally 
shown in that effect. To haze is to mystify, 
and the name suggests that the miserable prac- 
tice of ‘* hazing,” which still disgraces some 
of our schools, may be a degenerate pagan 
rite. (The schoolmaster’s rod used sometimes 
to be of hazel too.) Groves of hazel, or of elm, 
which thence may have been called witch-hazel, 
were frequently chosen by the Saxons for their 
temples, the hazel being one of Thoyr’s trees, 
and considered an embodiment of lightning, A 
rod of it was for a long time hung up in Bava- 
rian court-rooms as a symbol of authority, and 
from it was also made the officer's baton in 
the same country. Hazel-nuts are frequently 
planted in old German graves, Branches of 
hazel were hung up in orchards as a protection 
of fruit trees against lightning. So deep was 
the faith of the people in the relation of this 
tree to the thunder god, tliat the Catholies 
adopted and sanctioned it by a legend one may 
still hear in Bavaria, that on their flight into 
Egypt the Holy Family took refuge under it 
from a storm. Many peasants carry a sprig 
about with them as a charm against lightning. 
The East Prussians cut a green hazel stick in 
the spring, and, when the first thunder comes, 
make a eross with it over every hcap of grain, 
believing the eorn may thercby.be kept pure for 
many years. In Switzerland it is thought to 
protect horses from all manner of illnesses, if 
their oats be stirred with a hazel stick, which, 
however, one must cut standing backward, and 
while the church bells are ringing. In Bohe- 
mia the cure of fever is as follows: A hazel 
stick must be bought without bargaining ; or it 
may also be broken from the woods before sun- 
rise; then it must be laid in the corner of 
the church, and three paternosters and three’ 
ayes said, He who takes the stick away will 
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have the fever, and ean only get rid of it by 
breaking the same into three pieces. The 
priests used it on Palm-Sunday for an aspers- 
ory. In South Bavaria it is ent on Palm-Sun- 
day to make handles for whips to drive eat- 
tle, and is supposed to be potent in driving 
away the demons to which the antics of flocks 
are ascribed. These whips are in some regions 
first sprinkled with milk. They are hung up 
in cattle-stalls against ‘‘ possessions.” ‘Three 
pins made of hazel wood stuck in the beams 
of a house will prevent its catching fire. In 
Bohemia it is said that one who bears hazel 
about him, cut at 12 o’clock on Walpurgis night, 
will never fall into any hole. A rod cut in 
Suabia, on Good-Friday or on St. John’s Eye—~ 
at midnight—in North Germany, enables the 
possessor of it to strike an absent person. In 
Bohemia and Westphalia it is believed that 
where hazel-nuts abound there will be many 
illegitimate children. In Silesia young men 
and girls throw hazel-nuts at each other at 
a wedding-feast. If one find a nut with two 
kernels, ’tis a sign of speedy marriage. In the 
Middle Ages the nuts of all trees were symbols 
of fruitfulness, and it is an old German custom 
to present them, with apples, to young brides. 
The superstitions concerning the divining-rod, 
referable to the caduceus of Mercury, bear traces 
also of having been christened. In Suabia and 
the Tyrol it is said they must be eut on Good- 
Friday; in Bohemia on a Sunday of the new 
moon before sunset; but generally, in other 
eountries, on the midnight before St. John’s 
Day. It must be hidden, according to the tra- 
ditions of the Hartz and Brandenburg, in the 
dress in which some child has been christened, 
and one must baptize the rod in the name of 
the three Holy Kings—or in the name of Cas- 
par, if it be gold, of Balthasar, if silver, of Mel- 
ehior, if water, that the rod is meant to discov- 
er. Along with this Christian performance are 
mingled pagan incantations and observances. 
In cutting it one must go backward and, draw- 
ing it only between his legs, ent it before him. 
In the Tyrol it is added, one must cut it only 
with a knife never before used. In Bohemia it 
is held that it must not be touclied before the 
cutting with the naked hand, but a white hand- 


kerchief must be wrapped around the hand. | 


The nearer it can be cut in the semblance of 
the human figure the better; at any rate, it 
must be forked; and it is held by the two legs 
for purposes of divination, The rod is sup- 
posed to sink suddenly when near treasures, 
and is held not only to discover things in the 
earth, but secrets in men, thieves, murderers, 
ete. The persistency of the belief in the po- 
tency of the divining-rod is singular. Mr. 
Lesley, an able geologist of Pennsylvania, who 
has much to do in examining the petrolean 
regions of that State, declares, in his very 
valuable work, ‘Marts Origin and Destiny,” 
that “Of ten or twelve thousand wells bored 
during the last eight years in the Venango 
County oil region in Pennsylvania, a thousand | 


(more or less) were located by diviners with a 
divining-rod; or with a pendulum made of a 
deer-skin bag inclosing a ball of musk; or by 
spiritualists falling into trances and executing 
spasmodic evolutions when they felt the influ- 
ence of the spot to be selected.” It is also 
said that truffles, relished by modern as much 
as they were by ancient Greeks, are by them 
hunted with divining-rods. In a lecture de- 
livered at the Royal Institution last year, Mr. 
Tylor showed the resemblance between the 
spiritualistic implement called ‘* Planchette” 
and a divining-needle, pointing to cabalistic 
signs, used by the Tartars. Both are certainly 
modifications of the divining-rod, and it would 
be interesting to know whether any particular 
wood is generally employed by the Tartars for 
their oracle. 

The W1i1Lo0Ww holds, in popular superstitions, 
an equivocal reputation. The weeping-willow 
preserves in its name, Salix babylonica, an al- 
lusion to the sorrows of Israel when they hung 
their harps on the willows. The sisters of 
Phaeton, bewailing his death on the shores of 
Eridanus, were changed into willows. And the 
sad pendent branches have told their story to 
the heroine of Lammermoor, who holds the 
willow branch given by her brother; and to 
Desdemona, when she sings : 


“All a green willow must be my garland.” 


When Pentecost feast is over the Samlinder 
sets up a tent of willows before his home. At 
an early period it was common in Bavaria to 
surround the sick with willow. In many eoun- 
tries—England among others—it was selected, 
because it flowered just before Easter, to furnish 
a substitute for palms on Palm-Sunday, willow 
branches that had been thus used being regarded 
as of great virtue. 


‘And willow branches hallow, 
Whieh they palmes do use to eall.” 


On the other hand, we find in Bohemia the belief 
that it was the tree on which Judas hung him- 
self, and accordingly that the devil has given 
it a particular attraction for suicides ; ‘also, that 
a child flogged with a switch of it will waste 
away. In East Prussia one still meets with 
the belief that it gives birth to serpents. In 
Hesse it is held that with knots tied in willow 
one may slay a distant enemy. In Baireuth 
the girls go at Easter midnight to a fountain, 
silently, and without being seen; into the water 
they throw little willow rings, each named for 
a person; whose ring sinks first will die first., 
Willows are also attractive to witches. In 
Oldenburg it is said that, if a woman would be- 
come a witch, she must sit down with another 
witch under a willow, and renounce God and 
the saints thus : 
“ Hier sitte ick unnern Willgen 
Un yerswiire Gott un alle Hillgen,” 


After which she must write her name with her 
own blood in a book. The willow is often used 
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to transfer toothache, etc., in the same way as 
the oak. In Bohemia ninety-nine leaves from 
ninety-nine willows, dried and taken in three 
powders, are a remedy for fever. In the Voigt- 
land toothache is cured by spitting five times 
on a yellow willow, and making five knots in 
a branch of it. The toothache ends when the 
branch withers. In a few places willow is used 
to make divining-rods. 

The superstitions concerning the Para (Pha- 
nix dactylifera of Linneus) would require a 
yolume for their treatment. It is to Arabia 
what the holy fig is to India. To the Mo- 
hammedan the date-palm is sacred as the fruit 
which Adam was suffered to bring with him ont 
of Eden; by the Christian all palms are revered, 
as having furnished the leaves which were 
strewn in the path of the Messiah. In Syria its 
name, Tamar (Ezekiel, xlvii. Solomon calls it 
Tadmor), became a generic term for yiver- 
streams, of whose proximity it was a sign; and 
some have even traced to that word the names 
of the river Tamaro in Italy, the Tamar of 
Cornwall, and the Thames. Robinson identi- 
fies the Oapaps of Ptolemy as the palm ; but 
the usual Greek name for it was goixZ, from its 
association with Pheenicia. That the mythical 
bird, phenix, bore the same name, suggests the 
possibility that the myth might have arisen from 
the springing of new plumage-like leaves from 
the faded ones. ‘The temple of Sais, in Egypt, 
was decorated with palm, and it is now used in 
Assyrian temples. (Cf. 2 Maccabees, x. 7; 2 Es- 
dras, ii, 44-47.) In Heliopolis, where the phenix 
myth had its greatest strength, it was said that 
when, at the end of five hundred years, the 
bird came to burn and renew itself, the altar 
was kindled with thorn and live sulphur,, no 
mention being made of palm. In some dis- 
tricts of the East the date-palm has been re- 
garded as the tree of the forbidden fruit -in Par- 
adise; and it may be noted that the coat of 
arms of the State of South Carolina is a palmet- 
to with a serpent twined around it—a device, I 
believe, of Spanish origin, so far as that State is 
concerned, and not impossibly a relic of the 
Palmers. As the traditional tree whose branch- 
es sweetened the bitter waters of Marah, as the 
festal boughs of the Feast of Tabernacles, as 
the title—‘‘ City of Palms”—of the valley which 
was shown to Moses from the top of Pisgah, 
the palm became to the Jews an emblem of vic- 
tory worthy to greet the entry of Jesus into Je- 
rusalem, and to be held in the hands of saints 
amidst the splendors of the New Jerusalem. 

.The glory of Juda seems to have taken its 
palins with it, The last palm in Jericho disap- 
peared some years back, and there are few, if 
any, in the country. ‘The trunks of them are 
sometimes washed up from the Dead Sea. 

In Germany the might of the Wild Huntsman 
was conquered by a leaf of palm.* The water 


* In this and most of the cases following the tree 
used is that which has been consecrated instead of the | 


| served to this day in the dollar-mark. If, as is 


Oriental palm, ordinarily the willow. 


wine to sweeten it. 


planted from injury by bad weather. 
many it is naturally the chief banner of Palm- 
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demons are especially in terror of it—which 
seems to point to its potency over the Marah 
spring; and, in this connection, it may be men- 
tioned that in ancient Rome palm was steeped in 
In Sclavonian regions it is 
supposed to be especially endowed on Easter- 
day, and will secure the field in which it is then 
In Ger- 


Sunday, on which day—like the mistletoe before 


it—there is hardly any good result that may not 
be secured by it. In Southern Germany one may 
sometimes meet with the superstition that if as 
many Easter palms as there are members of a 
family be thrown on a coal-fire, each with a 
name on it, he or she whose leaf burns first will 
die first. 
eclipse of the sun, throws an offering of palm 
with crumbs on the fire will never be harmed 


In Bavaria one who, during an 


or annoyed by working or walking in the sun. 
In a storm palin switches laid cross-wise on 
the table procure safety. In Silesia three bits 
of palm swallowed are supposed to cure fever. 
In Bohemia the charm against fleas is this: 


During Passion-week put a leaf of palm behind 


a picture of the Virgin; at the first stroke of 
the resurrection-bell—z. e., on Easter morning— 
take down the leaf, swing it thrice, saying, 
“Depart, all animals without bones!” ‘There 


will be no more fleas in the house for that year. 


It is equally good against field-mice, if laid 
cross-wise, with an egg, in the afflicted field by 
night. The Suabians put it for the same ob- 
ject in their granaries. In many regions palms 
are thrown on the fire on All-Souls’ Day for the 
poor souls that are on that day freed from purga- 
tory. 

The Poriar has been thonght by some to have 
derived its name from pappeln—*‘ the pampered 
tree” —by others from being the tree near which 
the populus of Rome assembled, which would 
bring it nearer papeln, to babble; and it is cu- 
rious that the place in Athens where the taxes 
were Jet out to the farmers of the revenue 
should have been called Leuke, because of a 
venerable poplar (Aeixn) which stood there. 
This was the white poplar (Iheoph.), and cor- 
responds with ’Ayepwic, the lofty tree alluded to 
in the Iliad, xiii. 8389. This name is from 
Acheron, whence Hercules was said to have 
brought it. The black poplar is the aiyepo¢ of 
Homer (Odyssey, ix. 141), the word also indi- 
cating that it bore the shades of the nether 
world upon it. ‘The grove of Academus, near 
Athens, was a poplar avenue. It was sacred to 
Hercules, ‘‘populus Alcids gratissima.” A 
well-known Pheenician legend concerning Her- 
cules relates that, when suffering from a ser- 
pent’s bite, he sailed west, in obedience to an 
oracle, to find a certain plant which would cure 
him. ‘The plant was fonnd at Gades (Cadiz), 
the cure effected, and the Pillars of Hercules 
raised to commemorate*the event. The tree, 
the serpent, and the two pillars, constituted a 
device on the coins of Tyre, and are partly pre- 
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probable, the poplar was the healing tree meant 
in this fable, the strong belief of the Bohemian 
peasantry that the white poplar is an antidote to 
the poison of serpents is a significant fact. 
Grimm mentions the superstitions concerning 
the ALDER in Bohemia, where it is an omen of 
evil to cut it down. It prevents the ravages of 
moles, and removes fevers. The legend of the 
Er] (alder) King, which inspired Goethe’s bal- 
lad, is a well-known one under various forms 
in Germany, though his application of it to the 
alder is the result of a curious blunder. In 
Herder’s ‘‘Stimmen der Vélker,” the Danish 
word edlerkonge, t. e., elfin-king, was mistranslat- 


ed erlkénig, by which Goethe was misled. It 


is not improbable, however, tbat e/f and er/ are 
related words. In Yorkshire elves used to be 
called *¢ addlers,” probably because they addled 
the brain. In Silesia and Erzgebirge wreaths 
of alder are hung on the house gables, on Good- 
Friday, to protect them from lightning. 

The Brrow is a sacred tree in Teutonic coun- 
tries. Inthe forests of Bohemia its root is car- 
ried about to secure the bearer against attacks 
or wounds from men or animals, and is believed 
also to cure barrenness. In Brandenburg it is 
used to extirpate caterpillars. Inthe Oberland 
it is planted before houses to ward off lightning. 
In Oldenburg bunches of birch found growing 
on a tree are called ‘‘ Herennester,” and are 
considered potent against the evil-eye. In 
East Prussia one expects to get rid of a fever 
by going to a birch-tree and shaking it, with 
the words: ‘Shake me as I shake thee, and 
then cease.” In Bohemia the plan with gout 
is this: One must prick, on March 1, the limb 
with a needle, and the blood must be caught 
with a new piece of cloth, which is put (no word 
being spoken) under the bark of a birch. If the 
bark grows together again the gout will cease. 
The fasces of the Roman magistracy were made 
of birch; and it may, from this cause, have 
come into the schoolmaster’s hand as the scep- 
tre of authority, and the wand with which to 
control the spirits that sometimes possess boys. 
Birch was much used on Corpus Christi play- 
days, and in Germany rods of it so used were 
put in flax-ficlds. Stowe, speaking of London, 
says: ‘On the Vigill of St. John Baptist, and 
on St. Peter and Paul the Apostles, every man’s 
doore being shadowed with greene birch, long 
fennel, St. John’s wort, orpin’—the common 
name for which was Midsummer Men—“‘ and 
such like, garnished with beautifull flowers, had 
also lamps of glasse with oyle burning in them 
all night.” Sharp says he had seen (1780) in 
Staffordshire circles of birch-trees surrounding 
the May-pole, and called the Bower, which was 
evidently the origin of the coop of birch branches 
with which the children invest themselves in 
London on May-day now. 

Few plants were held in so much honor in an- 
cient Germany as the Evpnr, probably because 
so often found about bogs and marshes where 
the will-o’-the-wisp abounded, and curious ani- 
mals lingered longest. Eyen within this cen- 


tury it was a plant which none. dared destroy, 
but the German peasant taught his child to say, 
when he encountered it: ‘‘Frau Ellhorn, gib 
me was yon deinem holze, dann will ich dir von 
meinem auch was geben, wenn es wiichst im 
Walde.’* Its German names, hollunder, hol- 
ler, holder, ellhorn—from the third of which our 
“elder” comes—indieate its association with 
Huldah, the Good Mother of the Northern my- 
thology, whose offspring are the ‘‘elves.” She 
was known by almost as many tender appella- 
tions as the Madonna who succeeded her—Hel- 
le, Hilda, Bertha, Spillaholle (2. ¢., Spindle Hul- 
da), ‘‘Frau Rose.” The varieties of the super- 
stitions connected with the plant especially sa- 
cred to her correspond to the varied helpfulness 
to mankind attributed to her; and as she seems 
to have had rites performed in her honor, along 
with Freyja, in the Venusberg near Hisenach so 
late as the fifteenth century, itis hardly to be won- 
dered at that the superstitions concerning her 
should still be singularly strong. In Denmark 
the legends concerning the elder are most vivid. 
There its name is hildemoer (elder mother), and 
Hilda herself was once supposed to dwell with 
ber elves near its roots. It is yet much planted 
by walls, and an old elder is often pointed out as 
haying a mysterious history. Thorpe mentions 
one in a court-yard in Copenhagen which is said 
to move about at dusk and peep in at windows, 
The idea that the elves resent any injury done 
their favorite plant is carried very far. One 
must not cut it down without saying, ‘‘ Elder, 
elder, may I eut thy branches?” He will then, 
if no rebuke be heard, spit three times and pro- 
ceed. Nevertheless, if the Danish grannies are 
to be believed, Hilda’s curse attends the cut-up 
wood. They say children laid in cradles made 
of it, or even in rooms boarded with it, have 
been known to complain of being pulled by the 
legs. In Styria Bertha-night (January 6) is 
believed to be a time when the devil is abroad 
in great force. One may then make a magic 
circle, and stand in the centre of it with elder- 
berries or blooms gathered on St. John’s night. 
By these means he may obtain some magic 
fern seed, which will come wrapped in a chal- 
ice-cloth, and the seed will confer on one the 
strength of thirty or forty men. In West Ger- 
many the elder, besides being generally a charm 
against wicked magic, is regarded as furnishing 
the safest shade under which to sleep, because 
it keeps off snakes and midges. In Thuringia 
the peasants take care not to burn it, and re- 
gard it as a specific against toothache and nerv- 
ous disorders. In the neighborhood of Dresden 
and Leipsic its proximity insures a house from 
attack, and guarantees that one will die at last 
quietly in his own home. In Westphalia it is 
much used as an emetic and an aperient. On 
the Rhine it is believed that no poison can be 
taken from copper or other utensils which have 
been cleaned with elder leaves; and that no 
worm can get into furniture so cleaned. On 
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the Lower Rhine it is held that elder sticks pro- 
tect fields from moles and other enemies, and 
they also lay on their dead in the coffin a cross 
made of it, In earlier times, according to 
Montanus, elder was among the plants burned 
with human bodies, and even later the driver of 
a hearse had a staff made of it, which he some- 
times used asa whip. Inthe Tyrolit is common 
to trim an eldez-bush in the form of a cross, and 
plant it on the new grave ; if it blooms after that 
it is a sign that the soul of the dead person is 
happy. ‘he idea recalls the weird eonception of 
Hawthorne, in his ‘Scarlet Letter,” of.a dark 
secret buried with a human being coming up 


afterward in the form ofa noxious plant. It is 
good luck to bury the cuttings of one’s hair or 
nails under elder. It is still a widely prevalent 
custom to cut cobbolds and gnomes out of the 
pith of elder, and hang them up as ‘‘Stehauf- 
miinchen.” In Bohemia three spoonfuls of the 
water which has been used to bathe a sick per- 
son are poured under an elder, which is accosted 
thus: ‘ Elder, God sends me to thee that thou 
inayst take my fever upon thee.” This must 
be repeated on three successive days, and if the 
patient has, meanwhile, not passed over water 
he will recover. 

Virgil, in the Tenth Eclogue, connects elder 
with Pan: 


“Pan deus Arcadiz venit; quem vidimus ipsi 
Sanguineis ebuli baccis minioqne rubentem.” 


The German legend of ‘‘ the Juniper tree” 
has long been a favorite subject of speculation. 
with the comparative mythologists. <A little | 
boy is tempted into a chest by an apple, and) 
there slain by his step-mother, who then, hay- 
ing made a soup of his flesh for her husband, | 
buries the bones under a juniper. The juniper | 
burns, and a bird leaps from it, which goes about 
singing the story of the crime. After letting | 
fall various gifts on his kind sister, and a mill- | 
stone on the head of the cruel step-mother, the 
child is resuscitated amidst flames from the bird 
form. In the fable of Osiris the chest, the| 
tree, and the bird are found. In the Cretan| 
fable of Bacchus we have the apple, the repast 
of flesh, the burial under the oracular tree at 
Delphos, and the palingenesis. It is a question 
whether there be not traces of the same fable in 
the story of Elijah, who, when threatened with 
death by Jezebel, sits under a juniper- tree, 
praying that he might die, and where, as he 
slept, the angel touched him, Elijah ascended 
soon after in a chariot of fire, Ictting fall his 
mantle on Elisha, and Jezebel was dashed to 
pieces against a stone. In Germany we find, 
in various regions, that juniper is held to be an 
antidote to wicked devices; and in Bohemia it 
is said that no animal will harm juniper. A 
very direct reference to the burial of human be- 
ings under it is found in a Swedish fable, that 
once, when a farmer was about to cut down a 
juniper, a voice from it said: ‘‘ Friend, hew me 
not!” The farmer having persisted, blood fol- 


lowed his every stroke. In Westphalia, when 


one has lost something by a thief whom he sus- 
pects, he bends a juniper down with his left 
hand, and says: ‘‘ Juniper, J bend and squeeze 
thee till the thief, A. B., has returned the stolen 
thing to its place ;” then a stone must be laid 
upon the branch, and, if possible, the brain-pan 
of an executed criminal ; when the thief has re- 
stored the article the stone must be put care- 
fully in its former place. In the Tyrol it is 
believed to be a remedy for corns to break as 
many twigs of a juniper as one has corns, and 
leave the broken twigs hanging until they with- 
er, when the corns will disappear, The resem- 
blance between the words machandel (juniper) 
and mande/* (almond), in some German dialects, 
suggests that the juniper may have been invested 
with somewhat similar powers to those ascribed 
to the almond in the East, particularly the pow- 
er to promote reproduction, It was an almond 
that impregnated the daughter of the river-god 
Sangarius with Atys, the beautiful shepherd- 
priest of Cybele, whom the goddess changed, 
for his unchastity, to a fir-tree; and the almond 
is the Persea of Isis on Egyptian temples. It 
indeed has retained its character for promoting 
fruitfulness to this day, it being an ancient cus- 
tom still observed in some parts of Germany to 
give an almond to both bride and bridegroom at 
the wedding banquet. In Thuringia an almond 
is put in the wedding ‘‘wine-soup,” and the at- 
tendant into whose cup it chances to fall will be 
married that year. ‘Three almonds were fre- 
quently given in old times to cows to help their 
milk, Itis a somewhat anomalous superstition 
which leads the Saxon peasant to write the in- 
scrutable word Xavia on three bits of paper, 
each of which holds a bitter almond; and swal- 
low one almond on each of three successive 
evenings (carefully throwing the paper in the 
fire), all as a remedy for fever. : 

It is one of the anomalies of tree-superstition 
that the useful Watnour should have a diabol- 
ical charaeter attributed to it in various places. 
It was thought to be the great enemy of the 
oak in the North, the hereditary enmity of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, as Dr. Masius has re- 
marked, penetrating the vegetable world in the 
hatred of black thorn for white thorn, sorb and 
juniper, and of oak and walnut. If these are 
planted near each other one must die. Where 
the Church del Popolo, at Rome, stands, a wal- 
nut once stood, in whose foliage the people be- 
lieved evil demons had their abode. ‘The tree 
was destroyed by Paschal II., and the chureh 
built by the people. 

The Pins, consecrated in Greece to Poseidon 
and Dionysus, was held sacred by many raees. 
Its soft wood was the first to yield to the earli- 
est implements which man could eonstruct, and 
the rude raft transmitted its name (pinus) to the 
ship—on which acconnt it was consecrated to 
the sca-god Poseidon. It was the tree which the 
Israelites chiefly used to make their booths duy- 


* Mandel is from Latin, amandola, deformed from 
Greek, dpuyddAn. e 
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ing the feast of the Seventh Month. The soft 
musical whisper yielded by its needles under the 
breath of the wind may have suggested the idea 
that the pine was inhabited by wind spirits, like 
Ariel—an idea traceable in the Greek legend 
that the pine was the mistress of Boreas and 
Pan—and this superstition would be heightened 
in Germany by the large number of holes and 
knots characteristic of it, such, in all trees, be- 


ing universally believed, as we have seen, to be| 


doors for the ingress and egress of wood spirits. 
In Smaland, Sweden, a beautiful woman, really 
an elf, is said to have left her family through a 
knot-hole in the wooden house-wgll. As nearly 
all aihnents were regarded as the work of mis- 
chievous spirits, those whose bountiful or bean- 
tiful trees indicated their benevolence were in- 
voked to cure the ill effects produced by the 
former. In Silesia the pine, commonly called 
there ‘‘ Frau Fichte,” is still supposed to have 
great healing powers. On Midlent-Sunday 
pine boughs, bound with variegated paper and 


gold spangles, are earried about by the children | 


with songs, and then hung over stable doors to 
keep the animals from misfortune. In the pine 
gone there are found rich kernels, which Pliny 
says the Romans used to eat; and it is remark- 
able that the same is a favorite food of some 
Indian tribes in America. It is possible that 
the Bohemian superstition which associates the 
pine with great strength grew out of its use by 
the Romans. Sometimes a branch of young 
pine is trained to grow in a hoop and worn 
round the neck. The Bohemian poacher thinks 
he can make himself shot-proof for twenty-four 
hours by finding, on St. John’s Day, pine cones 
on the top of a tree, creeping around them, 
taking them home, and eating a single kernel 
on each day that he wishes to be invulnerable. 
In Thuringia it is esteemed a cure for the gout 
to climb a young pine and tie a knot in its top- 
most shoot, saying: ‘Pine, I bind here the 
gout that plagues me.” The same form must. 
be gone through to cure film on the eye, care 
being taken that it shall be on St. John’s night, 
When the Puritan pilgrims landed in New En- 
gland, in 1620, the pine was the only green thing 
they saw, and their first shelter. It thus became 
the eoat of arms of Massachusetts. 

The Fir has had a sanctity beginning with its 
consecration in the Temple of Solomon, for whose 
ceiling it was used. Pliny speaks of it as a 
funereal tree (Natural History, xvi. 10), which 
was probably due to the legend that, when 


Atys was turned into a fir, Cybele sat under it, | 


mourning, until Zeus promised that the tree 
should always temain green. In France it 
was held in such veneration by the early in- 
habitants that, while they permitted St. Martin 
to destroy their temples, they rallicd to the 
defense of their holy fir groves, which he was 
compelled to spare. In the religions festi- 
vals of the Hartz district, especially those of 
Christmas, the maidens dance and sing most 
heathenish songs around the fir, which is deco- 
rated with variegated eggs, flowers, and other 


ornaments—this being the origin of the Christ- 
mas-tree, the normal Santa Claus being no 
doubt a fair representative of the demon, who 
was supposed to be ‘‘treed’’ in the green branch- 
es, where he had sought refuge from the gen- 
eral desolation. Javing been found and gur- 
rounded, he must give his gifts. {n Voigtland 
it is held that the number of lights on the 
Christmas-tree must be even. In Anspach it 
is held that, of the shadows of persons cast by 
these lights, those of persons who will die during 
the year will appear headless. It is now cer- 
tain, through the labors of Grimm, Wolff, and 
others, that Wodin has taken Christian form in 
St. Nicholas (Santa Claus), and he even pre- 
serves some of the diabolism attributed to him 
by missionaries under his sacred name, i. e.. Old 
Nick, In Suabia it is said that if one will 
make out of fir wood a small milking-stool, and 
on Christmas look through the three holes made 
for its legs into a church, he will see all the 
witches assembled, with milk-pails on their 
heads, and all of them (the witches) sitting in- 
verted! : 
This, however, and the Anspach notion of 
the headless shadows cast by the lights of the 
Christmas fir, are the only associations with 
that tree which could be in the least formidable 
to the young, for whom it was surrounded with 
much charming lore. In a Norse story, quot- 
ed by Thorpe, we have a very characteristic 
specimen of the genial faith which inhered in 
the weird mythology of our forefathers. ‘The 
hill of the Hartz called Hubinchenstein, cov- 
ered with holy firs, amidst which a pleasant vil- 
lage nestles, has a Norse and a post-Christian 
explanation of its existence; according to the 
former it was flung by a giant out of his shoe, 
as a grain of sand which hurt him, while the 
latter states that the mountain floated there dur- 
ing the Deluge. However, there are beautiful 
fir cones found there, which may be wrought 
into various ornaments, On one occasion the 
wife of a poor and sick miner of the neighbor- 
hood went out to gather cones and scll them 
as a last resource against the imminent starva- 
tion of her family. She met a little man with 
a long white beard in the forest, who told her 
where she could get the best eones. When 
she arrived at the point indicated the cones 
fell so thickly around that, being frightened, 
she ran away. Nevertheless, the cones had 
fallen into her basket, and.this basket, as she 
went homeward, grew constantly heavier. Well 
it might: the cones turned out to be of pure 
silver, The next day she went again to the 
wood, and found the little man of the snowy 
beard again, who, laughing at her fright, told 
her he was the Gubich, or king of the dwarfs, 
and to the wealth which he had bestowed upon 
her he now added some plants, a decoction of 
which her husband drank and recovered health, 
The now wealthy miner preserved one of his 
silver cones, which, it is said, may be found in 
Grund to this day, with, no doubt, a kreutzer- 
loying guide to tell the story of its origin. ‘The 
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Gubich with snow-white beard is a modifica- 
tion of Santa Claus, and in those regions cones 
are silvered over for the Christmas-tree. He 
brings them there from his crystal cavern, 
whose golden floor is “ strewed with green fir 
branches.” : 

The superstitions concerning the pine and 
the fir are especially found in the vicinity of the 
German mines; and it is remarkable that in 
California, whose gigantic pines were regarded 
with awe by the aborigines, quite similar no- 
tions have been known to crop up. ‘The gold- 
miners of that region sometimes tip a cone with 
the first gold they find, and preserve, or per- 
haps wear, it as an ornament, which some say 
will bring luck. ‘The effect of the hunger for 
gold which led so many to the American El 
Dorado might be well typified by the spells 
sometimes wrought on those who became the 
sport of the fir elves, as described in Grimni’s 
‘“H)fin Grove” and Tieck’s ‘‘ Phantoms.” Some- 
times the firs and pines hurled down heavy cones 
upon the wayfarer and killed him, Dark deeds 
were sonietimes associated with them. Undera 
fir Blanscandiz lures Genelun to break the oath 
of fealty; and under the pine Paladin conspires 
with Marsilia for Orlando’s ruin. The spirits 
of the pine and fir were, however, usually friend- 
ly. The kindliness of the old god who presides 
over the Christmas-tree, and is the saint of 
children, is sufficicntly shown in the belief, com- 
mon in Southern Germany, that branches of the 
fir laid on the foot of one’s bed will keep away 
the nightmare, which, as is well understood 
in those regions, results from an invasion of 
witches anxious to use the sleeper as a horse. 
In Erzgcbirge bunches of fir may be often secn 
hung up over barn doors to keep off certain 
field spirits, which will cut or steal grain wher- 
ever they can. In the Netherlands it is said 
that if on Christmas-eve you put a stick of fir 
on the fire, but take it off before it is quite 
burned up, and kcep the remainder under the 
bed, the house will be safe from lightning for 
the year. 

Allusion has already been made to the prac- 
tice of the American Indians in burying their 
heroes at the root of a young Marie. Bernatz, 
in his ‘‘ Scenes in Ethiopia,” says that ‘ maple- 


trees, under which the natives perform their re- | 


ligious rites, and offer sacrifices to their chief 
gods, Oglia and Akete, are considered holy.” 
Dr. Hermann Masius mentions the reverence 
for the maple as very strong in medieval Ger- 
many. It was drawn into the court-yard of the 
king and wine poured on it. If the tree were 
felled, it was by one who must remove his hat, 
and say, on his knees, “‘Good Maple, give me 
of thy wood, and I will give thee of mine, when 
it grows in the wood.” 

The Briack-rHorn fitrnished the material 
from which divining-rods were made in Meck- 
lenburg and Oldenburg. It is believed to cure 
various illnesses, especially, if gathered at East- 
er, erysipelas. The buckthorn, made into little 
erosses and stuck in manure, will, aecording to 
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a Bohemian superstition, keep one safe from all 
pranks of witches on their Walpurgis-night. In 
Suabia the missionaries declared that the thorn- 
crown of Christ was made from this tree, as in 
England and France they ascribed the same hon- 
or to the hawthorn, which on that account still 
bears in the latter country the name of ['épine 
noble, In Austria, on Good-Friday, it is com- 
mon to find boys thrusting “ thorn-apples” in 
the hair of little Jews, and it probably refers to 
Christ’s crown of thorns, ‘The same legend 
probably underlies the German story of ‘The 
Jew in the Thorn-bnsh.” In England the pop- 
ular reverence for the May-thorn was consc- 
crated in the legend of the Glastonbury thorn, 
said to have blossomed out of Arimathean 
Joseph’s staff, indicating so the spot where he 
should build Glastonbury Church. ‘At the 
very hour that Christ was born,” wrote old Lay- 
ton, ‘‘it will spring, bourgeon, and bear flowers ;” 
and so many still believe. The common name 
of the witch, hag, is the same as haw, the haw- 
thorn being the Aedge-thorn; this coincidence 
may not, however, be due to the magical craft 
of the witch, but only to the habit of those pre- 
sumed to be such of sitting under the hedges, 
The sanctity of the white-thorn would scem to 
have come from Rome. Virgil (Hclogue 5) 
says that at the death of Daphnis the thistle 
and thorn sprang up: 
‘‘Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 
Carduus, et spinis surgit paliurus acutis.” 


This must have been the ramnos of Dioscorides, 
which, he says, was hung over doors to keep off 
enchantments. The same is said of Ovid's 
spina alba (our hawthorn). In Fasti (Book 9) 
Janus presents to the goddess Carna the white- 
thorn, to avert calamity from her household: 


“Sic fatus, virgam qua tristes pellere possit 
A foribus noxas, hec erat alba dedit.” 


BeiLaponna is esteemed in Bohemia to be a 
favorite plant of the devil, who watches it, but 
may be drawn from it on Walpurgis-night (when 
it has the power to make horses strong) by let- 
ting loose a black hen, after which he will run.* 
The name refers to an ancient belief that it is 
the form of a fatal enchantress. The famous 
apples of Sodom have been identified by Has- 
selquest as of the same family, Solanie. (See 
Apoc., Book of Wisdom, x. 7.) Boughs of the 
Pious, gathered on the same night, are placed 
over the windows and doors to keep away witch- 
es; and, in Austria, the same tree is planted to 
protect fields against mice. The Curstnvv, in 
Russia, is held to be efficacious against back- 
ache and gout. In East Prussia there is a 
superstition concerning Doe-woon, that its sap, 
absorbed in a handkerchief on St. John’s night, 
will fulfill all wishes. 

Among the saered trees of Germany the 
CHERRY must be included. To waltz on May- 


* This superstition about the fondness of the devil 


ee s black hen is also found in Niederbrackel, Hol 
and. 
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day or St. John’s Day, then lie naked nnder a 
cherry-tree and shake the dew on one’s back, is 
in Brandenburg still the peasant’s prescription 
for fever. If the Bohemian maiden is slan- 
dered she will sometimes go and stand undcr a 
eherry-tree, shake the dew from it on her head, 
then call for something to eat, but before eating 
give a portion to the cat and the dog. Coming 


marriage or other good fortune may be divined 
in Silesia by cherry switches gathered on St. 
Barbara's Day, soaked in water, and kept till 
Christmas, when their color and quantity of sap 
retained are narrowly examined. In other re- 
gions various maladies are cured by walking 
hackward and eating the buds of the same 
tree. But it is not always a tree of good 
omen. In Brandenburg it is regarded as the 
sign that a child will die, if, during its illncss, 
blossoms and ripe fruits are found on a cherry- 
tree. In East Prussia, it is said, one must on 
unlucky St. James’s Day (July 25) especially 
avoid climbing this tree, as the danger of break- 
ing one’s neck will be imminent. 

The Pear was held sacred chiefly in Francg, 
We find comparatively few traces of supersti- 
tions connected with it in England or Germany, 
though it was a favorite fruit in the goddess 
Holla’s garden. Dr. Masius speaks of an old 
pear-tree at Walserfield, which it was said 
would, when it again blossomed, proclaim the 
Day of Judgment. 

The field spirits which figure so largely at 
the present day in the superstitions of the Rus- 
sian peasantry linger in Germany in the notions 
concerning the grain, straw, etc., which were at 
an earlier period believed to be each under a 
special preternatural guardian. In Iceland the 
farmer guards the grass around his field lest 
the elves abiding in it.invade his crops. In 
the word ‘‘cereal” we have the record of the 
faith in the relation of Ceres to the grain which 
made the temple of that goddess at Rome the 
tribune of the democracy—i. e., the farmers, 
The torches with which she searched for the 
lost seed (Proserpine), carried off the winter 
frost (Pluto), and raised it to its flower again, 
are still burning on the altars of our Catholics 
and Ritualists. Bertha (z. e., Berchta, the shin- 
ing, from zug, fire) was the Ceres of the German 
mythology; and all such winds and clouds as 
affect the crops, but do not rise to the dignity 
of storms, were believed to be arranged by her, 
In the Odenwald, near Rodenstein, the ruined 
eastle of the Wild Huntsman, there is a weird 
rock called the Wilde Weibchenstein, believed 
to be the haunt of a litthe woman who comes 
out when some one is late in harvesting, and 
euts the corn, and binds it into sheaves behind 
the reapers with astonishing rapidity. ‘This is 
Bertha again. She protected the grain so for- 
midably that children were warned that they 
must not go into a field where it was growing 
for fear the wehr-wolf (vhose howl they could 
sometimes hear in the wind) would seize them, | 
Onthe contrary, in Schleswig one is deemed safe 
from the wehr-wolf ina corn-field. Three hand- 


fuls of grain were solemnly given to every ani- 
mal on Christmas night in Franconia; and in 
Eastern Prussia three grains of corn, each cut 
thrice through with a knife, were given to a cow 
about to calve. ‘'welfth-tide brooms were held 
to have great virtue against witchcraft. A 
broom made at that time, and laid on the 
threshold over which cattle are driven, would 
keep them from evil possessions the year round ; 
and if the axe and broom be crossed on the 
same the cattle will surely find their way back. 
If a cow’seudder is swollen it must be stroked 
three times with such a broom, in profound si- 
lence, and the broom then laid under its crib; 
then the cow will recover. The straw which 
was held sacred in Sweden as yule-straw was 
appropriated by Christianity, It was declared 
that when the Virgin Mary brought fortn her 
babe she laid him on the straw of the stable 
where he was born. The Galeum verum luteum 
is called Our Lady’s bed-straw, and has been 
painted by N. Poussin under the infant Jesus. 
In the more ignorant regions of Sweden the 
customs still prevail of scattering yule-straw 
in the fields to help their harvest, giving a lit- 
tle of it to the cattle to insure them against dis- 
ease, putting some of it in the nests of domestic 
fowls, and even of making it into a bed on the 
floor for the whole family to sleep upon on Christ- 
mas night. ‘To find two stems of straw crossed 
is unlucky. 

The pantomime known as ‘‘ Pippin” pre~ 
serves a bit of folklore. A gnome conceives a 
passion for a millex’s maid, whom he finds 
sleeping in an enchanted wood, He saves her 
from decapitation (on condition that she would 
become his wife) by so charming her spinning- 
wheel that it spun pure gold out of straw. Be- 
ing beloved by a prince she breaks faith with 
the gnome, who, while she is on her way to the 
altar, carries her away to his enchanted castle, 
from which, however, she is rescued by the 
prince, The legend is another instance of the 
old belief that every yellow growth, of what- 
ever shade, derived its tint from the gold in the 
earth. 

, The flower growing amidst corn, if the eyesare 
stroked with it, prevents sight from failing, ac- 
cording to an Austrian belief; and in Bohemia 
other cures are ascribed to it. It is esteemed 
good for serpent bites and fevers to take into the 
mouth the earliest shoots of the corn in spring. 
In the neighborhood of Oldenburg corn stalks 
are strewn about the house in which a corpse 
lies to prevent any further misfortune to the 
family. If one finds a double ear of corn in 
Voigtland he straightway puts it above the 
Jooking- glass as a security against lightning ; 
and in the same country destiny is read in corn 
grains. If flowers from a corn~ -field be brought 
into the house the bread will become mouldy, 
In Jutland the Polytrichum commune is called 
Loki’s oats, and when there is a shimmering 
motion in ie air it is said, “‘ Loki is sowing his 
oats.” Loki Gvho survives with us as Luck) 
is the nearest approach to a devil to be found 
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in the Northern mythology, and is sometimes 
spoken of as sowing weeds among the good 
seed. (See Thorpe.) It is not impossible 
that the phrase ‘‘sowing one’s wild oats” orig- 
inated in this Norse superstition. The rhi- 
nanthus, or yellow-rattle, is called in Jutland 
Loki’s purse. Mixxer (which will not be eaten 
by birds if sown after sunset) was much used 
in ancient German festivals, The old dragon 
(lightning), which when he appeared fiery-red 
dropped gold somewhere on the ground, and 
when blue betokened plenty of grain, was said 
to be fed on millet in his earthly form (the ser- 
pent) ;* and so it was said that millet, eaten on 
the first day of the year, would make one rich. 
GRASS BLADES give second-sight, and the sod 
out of which grass grows is potent against 
witches. 

The Ontow, deemed in ancient Egypt a sym- 
bol of the universe, which was thought similarly 
made of concentric foldings, is in Bohemia used 
for fortune-telling. Itis also hung up in rooms 
that it may draw to itself the maladies that 
would otherwise fall on the inmates. Cives, 
especially if eaten on Green-Thursday, protect 
against the evil-cye; and garlic fits one for la- 
bor. On the eve of a festival garlic is given, in 
Bohemia, to the house-dog, the cock, and the 
gander, to make them fearless, 

The adoption of the LerKx as the national 


device of Wales has been frequently explained | 


as resulting from its having the old Cymric col- 


ors, green and white; but this is very doubtful. | 
An inscription on one of the pyramids shows | 


that they were the food of the poor, and there 
is some reason for believing that the phrase 
“to eat the leek” is remotely connected with 
that fact. At Delphos it was ordered that the 
gardener who, on the day of Theoxenia, offered 
the largest leek of the species gethyllis to Leto, 
should receive a portion from the holy table ; 
for Leto, when pregnant with Apollo, had longed 
for a leek, 

It is remarkable that we find so little said in 
the old folklore about the Funes. Oceasion- 
ally we find village children regarding mush- 
rooms as fairy-stools, but it is difficult to trace 
them to any special associations. The astrol- 
ogers burned them for the cure of cattle, which 
were said to be particularly bewitched by the 
yellow mushroom which grows around trees. 
In England toad-stools, especially in regions 
where pixy-rings abound, are snpposed to har- 
bor evil beings, and are always destroyed when 
seen. Red mushrooms are regarded in Bohe- 
mia as diabolical, and it is a saying there that 
many mushrooms betoken a bad harvest and 
dear living. In Sweden the Lichen caninus is 
sought to cure miliary fever, said to be brought 
on by meeting elves. 


* In Persia the heavenly serpent is the rainbow, 
and, from the character of the rainbow as a good 
omen, and that of the serpent as a guardian of treas- 
ures, may have been derived the saying that if one 
finds the end of a rainbow he will discover there a 
bag of gold. 2 


In Russia it is still a general belief among 
the peasants that on St. John’s night the Furn 
flowers, and, as the finder of the flower will 
get from it all that is said to come of the four- 
leaved shamrock in Ireland, I was assured at 
Moscow that it is not uncommon to find persons 
walking amidst ferns at midnight—the only hour 
when, as is supposed, the flower can be seen— 
at the sacred time of the year mentioned. The 
same superstition exists in Thuringia. On that 
night, as is said in Bohemia and the Tyrol, the 
fern seed shine like fiery gold. In early times 
fern secd were called ‘‘ wish-seed,” and one 
who held them would find hidden treasures, 
which, where the seed were scattered, would re- 
veal themselves in veins of bluish flame in the 
earth. ‘The sap of this flowering fern conferred 
eternal youth. In.the Tyrol the Osmunda rega- 
fia, called ‘‘the blooming fern,” is placed over the 
door for good luck. In Bohemia the traveler will 
take fern seed along for good hap, and feels him- 
self especially safe from storms or sun-stroke. 
But the seeds which reveal treasures and procure 


all desires are notso easy to get. According to 
the Suabians they can only be got just before mid- 
night at Christmas, ‘They are under keeping of 
the devil (in Russia it is a serpent still), and one 


.| With it it will yield at once. 


must prepare for the quest by refraining from 
church during Epiphany, and thinking as much 
as possible of Satan. The seeker takes his 
stand at a cross-road where a corpse has pass- 
ed; that is the spot where ghosts and demons 
swarm on Christmas night, and they try to 
make each one who passes speak or laugh. 
Those who do either would, in the analogy of 
folklore, be changed to stones instead of finding 
the magical leaves’; but now it is said the devil 
tears them to pieces. They who go on in silence 
will get the shining fern. On old St. John’s 
night (July 8, now “ Wiliansnacht”), in Bohe- 
mia, one decorated with the ‘blooming fern” 
is said to become invisible. There one must 
lay a communion chalice-cloth under the fern, 
and collect the seed which will fall before sun- 
rise. If one finds the cloth steeped in sap, 
dew, or rain-drops, from the plant, it has the 
same virtues. In Westphalia fern seed which 
have fallen unnoticed into one’s shoes are po- 
tent. When onc carries the fern which se- 
cures treasure he will be followed by adders, 
which guard the treasures. This seems to be 
the Lithuanian form of the superstition. The 
famous blasting-root (sprengwurzel, commonly 
called springwort) is probably the fern root. 
Pliny records the superstition concerning it 
nearly in the same form in which it is now 
found in Germany. If any one touches a lock 
In Switzerland it 
is carried. in the right pocket, to render the 
bearer invulnerable to dagger or bullet; and in 


the Hartz it is said to reveal treasures. One 
can not easily find it himself, but generally the 
woodpecker (according to Pliny that or the ra- 
ven; in Switzerland, the hoopae; in the Tyrol, 
the swallow) will bring it under the following 
| circumstances: When the bird visits its nest the 
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nest must be stopped up with wood; the bird 
opens it by touching it with this root, Mean- 
time a fire or red eloth must be placed near, 
which so frightens the bird that it lets the mag- 
ical root fall. ‘The root is believed to cure many 
diseases, and to protect from lightning, There 
is a species of fern called in some parts of Ger- 
many ‘‘Irrkraut,” and if one walks over it he 
will be likely to lose his way and wander about, | 
unless he changes some garment inside out, or 
his feet exchange their shoes, or until the fol- 
lowing Sunday. It will be remembered that 
this is the old device for breaking the bewil- 


dering spell of the pixy in Devonshire. It may 
be mentioned also that the pixy-rings of Corn- 
wall, or circles of luxuriant grass, are called 
in Sweden edf-dances, or iilfexing. In various 
parts of England there is a superstition that 
‘all the ferns have one root.” This is often 
said in Somersetshire, where there is also a 
saying that 
“When furze is out of blossom 
Kissing is out of fashion,” 


the idea being, perhaps, that both are equally 
perennial. 
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CHAPTER VIII. | 


HE Reverend Edwin Arkwright lived in a 

small house in the oldest part of Horsing- 
ham. ‘The street he lived in was narrow and | 
winding: it was called Wood Street, and was 
perhaps the dullest in the whole town—though 
that is a bold word. The houses in Wood 
Street varied considerably in size, but they 
were all old houses, The Arkwrights’ resi-| 
dence was very old. It had lozenge-shaped 
little panes of glass in the windows; the ceil- 
ings were traversed by massive beams. Scarce- 
ly any two of the rooms were on the same lev- 
el, You went up steps and down steps, appar- 
ently for no reason but that the builder had 
ehosen that it should be so. ‘There were in- 
scrutable closets hidden away in the thickness 
of the walls; and the deep seats in the win- 
dows lifted up by means of a hinge, and re- 
vealed lockers which always made me think of 
a ship. One characteristic of that house was 
gloom. ct the sun shine as he would out- 
side, within the little low-roofed parlor dark- 
ness always fought a good fight for supremacy. 
It lurked in corners, and brooded overhead 
among the oaken rafters. And by three o’clock 
in the afternoon, save perhaps for a few days 
in the full midsummer, it had invaded the 
whole room. Whoso wished to use his eyes in 
the parlor at that hour must remain close to 
the beetle-browed window, or have recourse to 
lamp orecandle, There was, indeed, one roomy 
eloset near the fire-place which never was illu- 
mined by the light of day. Mrs. Arkwright 
would grope in it, and dextrously select what 
she wanted by means of her sense of touch, 
aided sometimes by that of smell. For this 
was a store closet, and the children were inva- 
riably set sneezing whenever they approached 
their young noses to its spice-laden atmosphere. | 
Once, and once only, I saw that mysterious re- 
ceptacle partially revealed by the feeble fame 
of a rush-hght. I could not help thinking of 
the famous dark cavern of Kentucky as I peeped | 
into it, White, ghastly looking jars loomed} 


on the shelves, and seemed to bdéink when the 
rush-light’s ray fell upon them, like creatures 
to whom dimness is natural. I could fancy that 
the drab-colored paper, in which various house- 
hold stores were tied, had absolutely become 
paler from long residence in that atmosphere 
of total eclipse. And I certainly saw some 
agile little insects seudding hurriedly away 
from the unwelcome illumination. 

The darkness was inherent in the structure 
of the house. But it had another characteris- 
tic, which was solely due to the energy of its 
mistress —it was inexpressibly (I had almost 
said insupportably) clean. There was some- 
thing almost depressing in the specklessness of 
that house; it suggested such a chilling and 
unsympathizing superiority to human weak- 
ness! Poor Mrs. Arkwright, how she toiled 
and strove! Five ehildren had to be fed and 
clothed and housed out of her husband’s scan- 
ty pittance, eked out by such chance earnings 
as fell in his way. Five little helpless creat- 
ures were living and eating and wearing out 
their garments day by day; and two were dead. 
The father spoke of the’departed ones some- 
times as if their going had been in truth a 
blessing, though he had doubtless loved them 
well, But I am sure that the mother never 
ceased to regret those lost little claimants for 
food and care and tendance, Love that is 
shone on by sunny smiles may be a fair plant; 
but love that has been watered by tears is im- 
perishable. 

Mrs. Arkwright’s children never squalled, 
her chimneys never smoked, her knives and 
platters were always bright and clean; and yet 
I fear that her husband did not always return 
to his hearth and home with the willingness 
that might have been expected from so affee- 
tionate and domestic a man as he was, In 
truth, there was a little familiar fiend who made 
a third at his board; who quenched the glow 
of the fire, and smirched the snowy cloth, and 
dropped a hitter flavor into the food. And 
the name of the fiend was Jealousy. 

Mrs, Arkwright was not a jealous wife in 
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the ordinary acceptation of the term ; but she 
was jealous of the attachment of every human 
being whom she cared for, She was jealous 
of her children, her friends, her servants. I 
believe she was jealous of the purring cat that 
rubbed its head against its master’s legs. She 
mist have been good-looking once, I fancied. 
She was not indeed old in years when I first 
knew her, but the providing of that daily bread, 
for which her five little ones were taught to 
pray, had planted many a furrow in her tawny 
face. She was very dark; black-browed, black- 
haired, black-eyed. Hers was an aspect that 
a foreigner would be apt to consider peculiarly 
un-English. But she came of a good old yeo- 
man family, that had held the same land in 
our county from generation to generation for 
many centuries. I know not whether the fa- 

‘niliar fiend I have spoken of had set his mark 
on her complexion, as well as her mind, but 
the truth is that she was yellow and bitter as a 
Seville orange. 

I went to Wood Street one afternoon with 
my books, and arrived there too early for my 
Iesson. This had happened before. I was 
driven into town by my father, and had to ac- 
commodate my hour of setting forth to his con- 
venience; and on market days he sometimes 
came to Horsingham rather early, Mr. Ark- 
wright had not yet come home, but I was ush- 
ered by the little maid-of-all-work into the par- 
lor, and I sat down to wait. I thought at first 
that there was no one there; bnt becoming, 
after a minute or so, accustomed to the dim- 
ness, I perceived. little Jane Arkwright, the 
youngest child, fastened into her wicker chair, 
which had served, I fancy, each of the three 
younger Arkwrights in succession; for things 
“wore” wonderfully in that household. Jane 
was a fair, gray-eyed creature, like her father. 
She was fastened, as I have said, into her chair, 
and a kind of ledge, forming a table, was placed 
in front of her. On this were ranged some 
dozen or so different shaped bits of wood, cut 
out of the soft sticks used for lighting fires, and 
with these she was ‘‘ playing.” Heaven knows 
what fancics her baby brain connected with 
those unpromising materials! But the little 
ereature was as gravely interested as a chess- 
player over his game. 

‘*Good-day, Jane,” said I. Jane smiled 
faintly, and fixed her eyes upon me with an 
unwinking gaze. I kissed her, and began to 
talk to her in baby fashion, asking her what 
‘those things” were; meaning thereby the 
bits of wood, Jane replied, with much com- 
posure, and a quiet putting aside of my non- 
sensical attempts to be amusing, *‘ Bix.” And 
then resumed her occupation of arranging and 
rearranging the “bricks” on the ledge of her 
chair. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Arkwright, coming into the 
room shortly afterward, “you're a little early, 
Miss Furness ; Mr. Arkwright is not come home 
yet.” She glanced sharply at me as I knelt 
near little Jane. She always professed a dis- 
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like to her children being made ‘‘soft,” as she 
phrased it; and, conscquently, discouarged a 
too caressing manner in those about them. But 
J believe that her besetting failing was at the 
bottom of this; and that she grndged any scin- 
tillation of regard that went forth from her 
children’s hearts to a stranger. Fortunately, 
little Jane’s instinct was not to be deceived by 
any assumed hardness of manner. She turned 
on her mother a very different look from that 
with which she had regarded me, and held 
out her little arms to be taken, It was curi- 
ous and pathetic to see Mrs. Arkwright’s face 
change and soften as she lifted Jane and set 
the child on her knee. 

‘*How good she is!” said I. ‘*She was all 
alone here when I came in, and as quiet as a 
wee mouse.” 

“<She is mostly alone all the morning.” 

“Poor little thing!” 

‘Do you think it such a misfortnne to be 
alone? J would give any thing for half an 
hour to myself, sometimes. But Jane will soon 
have to go to school with her brother and sis- 
ters.” 

‘“To school! How old is she?” 

‘*Turned three. Oh, you needn’t look so 
astonished. Lizzie went to school before she 
was so old as this one. But then Lizzie was 
the eldest, and I had to get her out of the way 
for a few hours every day, because there were 
two babies younger than herself to be looked 
after.” 

Presently Mr. Arkwright returned, and we 
began our lesson. Mrs. Arkwright brought 
in her work-basket to the parlor, and sat sew- 
ing diligently. ILers was no dainty device 
in delicate wicker-work, lined with satin, and 
fitted with silver, Mrs. Arkwright’s work- 
basket was strong, ugly, and well-worn; and 
her work on the present oceasion was the dex- 
trous insertion of a patch into a pair of cloth 
trowsers of small dimensions, the property of 
Edwin Arkwright, Jun., commonly known as 
Teddy. : 

“You are absent, I think,” said Mr, Ark- 
wright, gently, after a patient explaration of 
the meaning of a passage in Schiller which I 
had entirely failed to follow. ‘* Whither are 
your thoughts wandering?” he added, with a 
smile. 

It was a question to which I did not at all 
contemplate giving him a true answér. My 
thoughts had been wandering with a light 
rhythmic motion to the accompaniment of a 
waltz tune; they had fluttered over garments 
of many colors, and flowers, odorless, indeed, 
but of cunning workmanship. Lastly, they 
had been contemplating an existence devoted 
to cleaning rooms, nursing babies, and mend- 
ing trowsers, as contrasted with such constitu- 
ent elements of happiness as the dancing, 
dresses, and adornments aforesaid, and shud- 
dering in every fibre of their butterfly wings at 
the picture. And yet at the very same mo- 
ment there was that within me which sincerely 
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disdained the erection of selfish frivolity into 
an ideal of life. I suppose most persons have 
experienced similar contradictions. 

I stammered ont, ‘‘I—I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Arkwright. Iam giying you a great deal 
of trouble.” 

He recommenced his explanation, and this 
time I followed it pretty wel]; but only by a 
strong exertion of will. 

‘<T think,” said Mr. Arkwright, closing the 
book at the end of my lesson, ‘‘that I must 
ask you to rewrite that translation. It is 
scarcely so well considered, or so carefully ex- 
pressed, as usual.” 

There was a look of disappointment on his 
face which moved me greatly. I had often 
told myself how much to be compassionated 
the poor man was, and how glad I was to think 
that my lessons were not irksome to him, but 
that he took some pride and pleasure in my 
progress.. And now—! 

Mrs. Arkwright put in a word forme. No- 
thing made her more inclined to be merciful to 
any one than the perception that he or she had 
incurred her husband’s displeasure. Not that 
she loved to oppose Mr. Arkwright’s judgments, 
but that it lulled her wakeful jealousy, which 
the least word of praise from him was certain 
to irritate. 

“Come, Edwin,” said she, with a smile that 
made one wish she would smile oftener. ‘‘ Don’t 
be hard on Miss Furness. I think this is the 
first time that she has not done even better than 
you expected.” 

“T hope I was not very hard, Patty,” said 
Mr. Arkwright. He was making my books into 
_a packet, aud fastening them together with a 
little leather strap, as he spoke. He had long, 
slender white hands, which looked as if they 
were neither strong nor dextrous, and which 
did not belie their appearance; for the strap 
slipped from his grasp, and down fell the books 
in various directions on to the floor. 

‘‘Oh, pray, let me do it!” I exclaimed, 
kneeling down to gather the scattered books. 
But before I could do so Mrs. Arkwright had 
picked them up, and had neatly and ‘rapidly 
put them together in a parcel firmly fastened 
by the strap. ‘Oh, Iam so much obliged to 
you, Mrs. Arkwright,” I said. “ How beauti- 
fully you have made the parcel. But I think 
I never saw such skillful hauds as yours; they 
can do any thing.” K 

“Practice makes perfect,” replied Mrs. Ark- 
wright, and checked a little sigh, as she resumed 
the patching of Teddy’s trowsers. ‘ 

‘Miss Furness is quite right,” said Mr. Ark- 
wright, looking at his wife with a beaming face. 
“They are skillful hands, Dear, busy, helpful 
hands!” He clasped her brown fingers in his 
fair ones as he spoke, and for one instant, at 
all events, Mrs, Arkwright looked happy. 

It was customary for Eliza to call for me at 
Wood Street on my lesson days, and to accom- 
pany me to my grandfather's. She was wait- 
ing for me now, and we went away together, 


On turning from Wood Street into the main 
street of the town, we met Alice Kitchen com- 
ing from the market with a covered basket on 
her arm. She stopped to speak to us, and to 
exclaim—as she did every time she saw me, 
howeyer short the interval might have becn 
since our last meeting— 

“Miss Anne!” Then changing the empha- 
sis—‘ Afiss Anne! How you do grow!” 

“Do you find me much grown since last 
Monday, Alice ?” 

“Oh, but to think as I was not so old as you 


are when we first saw you, Miss Anne. And 

you such a little white-faced thing! Deary 

mie!” a 
“Ts your father quite well, Alice ?” 
“Thanks be, Miss Anne, he is nicely. We 


be in a bit of a worrit just now, for we're going 
to take a lodger this races.” 

‘CA lodger!” exclaimed Eliza. 
ice Kitchen, niver/” 

I think that Eliza conecived some peculiar 
solemnity of adjuration to be involved in the 
utterance of both Christian and surname. She 
always used the two when she meant to be im- 
pressive. And she meant to be impressive 
now. For let the reader consider that a lodger 
coming to Horsingham for the race-week must, 
in all probability, come for the purpose of at- 
tending the races. And the races and all con- 
nected with them were held in abhorrence by 
the sect to which Eliza and the Kitchens be- 
longed. Their pastor—the blood-chilling preach- 
er whose eloquence Eliza had once so singular- 
ly commended—was in the habit of planting 
himself under one of the great elms on the way 
to the course, and distributing hand-bills to all 
passers-by, calling upon them in exceedingly - 
strong language, enforced by big black letters 
reeking from the press, to turn back while there ~ 
was yet time, and flee from the yawning gulf 
of perdition; and, moreover, uttering other 
similar warnings in a loud voice. ‘Therefore, 
it will be perceived that the announcement of 
a member of this gentleman’s flock reeeiving a 
lodger during the race-week was calculated to 
startle and even scandalize his fellow-members. 

But Alice was no whit abashed. Professing 
that she did not want to keep me standing in 
the High Street, ‘seeing as it was so thronged, 
being market-day,” she turned and walked a 
little way with us through some by-streets, and 
she talked the whole time. I think that Hors- 
ingham folks—and, indeed, the natives of our 
country generally—have a pre-eminent gift of 
speech. They love—men and women, young 
and old—to “hold forth.” “ The stream of 
words pours forth copiously, and they would 
rather make a long speech than a short one, 
upon any imaginable topic. Alice was certain- 
ly not grudgingly endowed with powers of talk, 
She stated her case and pleaded her cause at 
considerable length. Her arguments seemed to 
amount tothis: that as it was clear people would 
come to the races; and, as the ungodly made a 
profit of their doing so, she saw no reason why 
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she also should not derive some advantage from 
the crowd of visitors. ‘*’Tisn’t as though fa- 
ther and me, saying we wouldn't let, ud keep 
folk from coming, Miss Anne!” said she. ‘‘And 
there'll be that throng of strangers a3 niver was; 
as butchers’ meat alone ll cost a week’s wage 
pretty well. We've furnished the little sitting- 
room up stairs quite genteel. And there’s Mat’s 
room empty now, as is the best bedroom i’ the 
house.” (‘Trust him for that!” thought I.) 
‘¢ And so we've made up our minds to set a 
ticket i’ the window. Father he was against 
setting the ticket. He thought it seemed like 
encouraging the races. ButIsay,‘No; if you 
want to let, you must make the folk know it.’ 
Setting the ticket won’t make nor mar the 
races as J can see. So father he eame round 
at last.” 

“And what does Mr. Matthew say to it?” I 
asked. 

‘Oh, Mat, he’s clean against it,” answered 
Alice, coloring a little. ‘‘ He holds fast by the 
wages of sin beingdeath. But then, Miss Anne, 
you see he’s well off enough. And I’m sure, 
if father and me got as much out of grandfather 
as Mat and his wife does— Well, that can't 
be cured, and must be endured.” With that 
she bade us good-day, and turned to go back, 
having first invited Eliza to drink tea with her 
any Sabbath evening after chapel that she could 
get leave from Dr. Hewson to do so. 

When I told grandfather what Alice Kitchen 
had said he looked vexed, and passed his fin- 
gers through his hair until it was more like a 
mane than ever. But he made no comment 
beyond muttering to himself, ‘‘ Of course, of 
course. The old story! ‘The usual thing!” 
She had become quite a fa- 
vorite at Mortlands. Since her brother’s mar- 
riage she had become closer friends with Eliza 
thau ever, And even Keturah, whose good 
opinion was not lightly to be had, approved of 
Alice’s industry and good-humor; and espe- 
cially of a certain blunt honesty which charac- 
terized her, and which contrasted oddly with 
the canting form of many of her utterances. 

‘‘And so these—ahem!—blessed races are 
to be more numeronsly attended than ever this 
year, are they?” said grandfather, thoughtfully 
nodding his head. 

‘*So Alice seemed to think, grandfather.” 

“Hm!” (with a peculiar grunt of discon- 
tent). — 

*‘Horsingham people are quite rejoicing at 
the prospect, ‘They say a night’s lodging will 
go up to a fabulous price.” 

‘‘Ay, ay! Spoiling the Egyptians is good 
fun enough.” ‘Then he added, in a lower tone, 
‘But one doesn’t find it so pleasant when one’s 
only daughter happens to have cast in her lot 
for better for worse with one of the tribes of 
Pharaoh,” 

“ TTe will be busy gathering in a plentiful 
harvest,” observed Mrs. Abram, mysteriously, 

*€ Pharaoh ?” 

Satan |” 


| 
| 
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“Tut, Judith! There, there, I beg your 
pardon for startling yon. The harvest men 
will reap on Horsingham race-eourse; men 
have sown there; and they plant a fresh crop 
every year. More’s the pity!” 

Grandfather withdrew to his study; and no 
sooner had he turned his back than Mrs, 
Abram bént forward to me with uplifted finger, 
and her eyes so wide open that the odd yellow 
specks in them gleamed very conspicuously, 
and huskily murmured, in her most inarticulate 
tones, ‘* Ah, love, if he would but understand! 
But your dear grandfather never did think 
enough of the devil!” 


ee 


CHAPTER IX. 


ALICE KiTCHEN’s expectations were fulfilled. 
The races of that autumn were more numerous- 
ly attended than any meeting that had taken 
place for many years. Iremember that autumn 
well. I have reason to remember it, I re- 
member mother’s hesitation as to whether she 
should, or should not, be present on the race- 
course on the great ‘‘eup”’ day, And I remem- 
ber how at last, despite grandfather’s remon- 
strances, she resolved to go. I knew then as 
well as I know now—albeit, nothing was said 
between us to that effect—that mother went to 
the races and took me there, in the hope that 
our presence might keep father from the bet- 
ting-ring, and prevent mischief. 

It was a lovely bright day. The sky was 
clear, save for a silver gauzy mist on the hori- 
zon, that looked like a breath on a mirror. 
The course, I heard it said, would be in first- . 
rate order. The person who said so was Dodd’s 
successor, the undersized groom. His name 
was Flower, and I always thought a more in- 
appropriate appellation could scarcely have be- 
longed to him, Flower was no favorite with 
my mother. She discovered, avery few weeks 
after his arrival, that he had introduced the 
practice of card-playing into our kitchen, a 
thing unheard of there before. He was not al- 
ways quite sober, although never too drunk to 
do his work. His manner was full of a sup- 
pressed insolence, and his tongue was, the oth- 
er servants said, versed in the vilest ribaldry, 
to which he would give utterance on any occa- 
sion when the presence of his superiors did not 
restrain him. But neither these considerations, 
nor any others which could be presented to him, 
availed with my father to induce him to dis- 
charge Flower. 

‘My Lucy, darling,” father wonld say, ‘‘ can 
you tell me that the man has ever dared to be 
insolent or ill-behaved to you in word or 
look ?” a 

“Tome? No, George; but—” 

“Or to Anne?” 

‘Why, no dear. Still I—” 

‘Or to me, or to any guest or friend we 
have? To be sure not! And he is a first-rate 
groom: quite first-rate. As to the servants’ 
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morals, they will take care of themselves. Or, 
if not, [am sure that neither you nor I are able 
to take care of them. And I wonder that you 
should be growing puritanical, 
people—brought up as you have been!” 

This was said as we were driving to the 
race-course ; and I pondered on it a good deal. 
Father had given forth many such utterances 
lately, and they never failed to rouse my indig- 
nation. ‘There was an implied assumption in 
them that, because grandfather did not profess 
to be bound within the narrow limits of any of 
the orthodox codes of behavior known to Hors- 
ingham, therefore he and his must necessari- 
ly and consistently grant the widest license, 
and the most placid toleration to all evil-doers 
and evil-doings. The High-Church people and 
the Low-Church people, the Methodists and 
the Papists, the Zion-chapelites and the Bap- 
tists, publicly condemned each other to perdi- 
tion every seven days or so; but they were 
quite unanimous in detesting the principles of 
my grandfather, who was charitable to them all, 
and comprehended that there were good men 
to be found in every one of these denomina- 
tions, If he would but have anathematized 
any one set en masse—if he would even have 
declared his conviction that they would a// of 
them be lost, instead of humbly hoping they 
might most of them be saved, I really believe 
they would more readily have forgiven him. 
In short, it often occurred to me then, and has 
often occurred to me since, that poor Mrs. 
Abram had summed up the public grievance 
against grandfather when she said that he 
‘¢ never'did think enough of the devil.” 

“You'll stay with us, George, won’t you?” 
said my mother, when our carriage was got into 
its place in the line, and the horses had been 
taken out. ‘‘I get nervous in this crowd if 
you leave us by ourselves,” she added, with a 
poor pretense of there being no other reason 
why she wished to keep him by her side. 

‘Stay with you? 
swered, testily. ‘‘ You don’t mean, I suppose, 
to pin me to the skirt of your gown? I shall 
be on the course, and quite within hail all day.” 

To see a bright tear come and tremble in 
mother’s eye, and the color flush into her face 
and then fade, leaving her very pale, made a 
feeling of burning indignation rise in my breast 


against father ; and the feeliug was not quench- | 


ed by my catching sight of Flower, who had 
heard what had passed, and was standing with 
his drab-gaitered legs apart—as bowed and 
fleshless they looked as the ‘‘ wishing-bone” of a 
chicken that has been picked clean—and an inso- 
lent grin on his smooth, sharp-chinned visage. 

Presently, as the course began to fill, I rec- 
ognized one or two acquaintances. My father’s 
cousins (children of that aunt who lived far 


away from us in the country, and with whom I 


have mentioned my parents staying on a visit), 
the Cudberrys, were there—one son and three 
daughters—occupying a very odd vehicle, which 
I well knew by sight. It was nearly square, 


You, of all) 


Of course!” father an- | 


with four seats inside and a roof supported by 
poles, whence depended leather curtains, which 
were closed when it was cold or rainy, but which 
now were furled back, and fastened by straps 
and buckles. ‘This vehicle (‘‘the sociable,” it 
was called by the Cudberrys) was driven by a 
man in a drab-colored livery coat of enormous 
size, It was long and wide and heavy. The 
collar of it nearly smothered him, ‘The cuffs 
of it were so ample that his hands were entirely 
concealed, ‘The skirt of it hung over his heels. 
It must have been made for a man of exception- 
ally vast proportions. Its present wearer was 
rather short, with a very wide, red face—like a 
face reflected in the bowl of a spoon, I fancied 
—and red ‘hair, surmounted “by a stiff, glazed 
hat. Him, also, I knew; he was Aunt Cud- 
berry’s principal servant. His accomplishments 
were exceedingly varied, and ranged from 
“‘nitching” a load of hay to decanting a bottle 
of port, whenever Uncle Cudberry could make 
up his mind to have one opened, which was not 
very often. The young Cudberrys, as they 
were called, although Sam Cudberry, the eldest, 
was turned forty, and his sisters followed close 
upon him, made a remarkable contrast with the 
rustic and old-world air of their carriage and 
their conchman. ‘They were dressed in extray- 
agant imitation of those works of art on which 
one may feast one’s eyes in the shop-windows 
of tailors and dress-niakers, I never saw any 
thing alive clothed quite in that manner save 
the young Cudberrys, although I have many a 
time, when I was a child, gazed admiringly 
upon certain waxen effigies at the door of a 
clothing warehouse in the High Street, kept by 
a Jewish tradesman, which came near to rival- 
ing Sam Cudberry in general effect. His sis- 
ters, too, were marvéls of attire. I counted so 
many shades of color in Matilda Cudberry’s gar- 
ments within a minute or so, that I gave it up 
in despair of enumerating them all. The three 
sisters were very small and very lean, and they 
wore so much clothing, and that of so conspic- 
uous a kind, that they themselves seemed lost 
and extinguished under it. They always gave 
me the idea of inhabiting their clothes, if I may 
use such an expression, rather than wearing 
them. They did not love me, nor my mother, 
nor my father, though for him they felt, I fan- 
cied, a kind of compassion. I don’t know wby, 
and I believe they did not know why, either; 
and my grandfather they actually detested. 
Nevertheless, catching sight of us, they alighted 
from the sociable and came toward us—Sam 
and Matilda and Henrietta and Clementina. 

“‘ How do, cousin? low do, Mrs. Furness? 
How do, Anne ?” said Sam. 

He had a natural, broad, country accent, 
which would not in itself have offended my ears, 
albeit they were used to a nicety of pronuncia- 
tion in my mother and grandfather very rare 
in Horsingham. But to hear Sam Cudberry, 
conscious and ashamed of his tendency to talk 
his native dialect—overlay it, and smother it, 
and change it into a mongrel speech, ngly, like 
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every thing forced and strained, and vulgar, like 
every thing affected—was a trying thing, ‘To 
hear him and his sisters mince and mouth their 
words, and to see the physical contortions of 
lip and jaw which attended their efforts, was.a 
really dreadfully trying thing. At least, it was 
so to me. Mother was older and gentler and 
more tolerant than I was, and she bore it sweetly. 
For myself, I sometimes longed to make hide- 
ous grimaces; to roar out a word at the full 
pitch of my lungs; to seream with impatience, 
when I heard, Tilly, or Henny, or Clemmy Cud- 
berry converse; but the worst of it was, that 
the more genteel and fascinating was their mood, 
the more did they think it necessary fo twist and 
torture their native language. It sometimes 
positively became a mere mopping and mow- 
ing; and they had all loud, high-pitched voices. 
They were very genteel on thisrace-day. Sam, 
in particular, was of superfine gentility; and 
smelled of hair-oil to a degree that would have 
been unbearable any where but in the open air. 

**Holloa!” said my father, good-humoredly 
shaking hands with them allround. ‘This is 
something new, is it not? I don’t remember 
ever to have seen you at the races before.” 

‘Oh, dear, Cousin George,” replied Tilly, 
‘¢we must make a beginning. I told ma, and 
I told pa, that our nursery days were over, and 
that we must begin to do a little like the rest 
of the world. Society has claims, you know.” 

If a stentorian peacock could be endowed 
with speech, I think he would speak like Tilly 
Cudberry. She pronounced ‘‘ Oh, dear, Cous- 
in George,” ‘‘ A-o-00, de-o-ah, Cousin Jaw- 
arge.” ButIdo not intend attempting to con- 
vey to the reader’s eyes the mode of speaking 
with which father’s cousins regaled our ears. 
He must imagine it for himself—if he can. 

‘*To be sure: ‘must move with the times, 
you know, as I tell the governor,” observed 
Sam, in corroboration of his sister. . 

It occurred to me that the ‘‘times” (in Hors- 
ingham at least) had now been moving in the 
direction of the race-course for a considerable 
period. But I did not say any thing. 

“*T suppose,” said my father, with an almost 
imperceptible embarrassment, ‘that you’re not 
going over yonder, Sam, eh?” 

He pointed to the Grand Stand. The bet- 
ting-ring was there too, as I instantly and pain- 
fwlly remembered. 

‘What! tothering? No, thank ye, George, 
my boy! No, no; 8. C., junior, knows a trick 
worth two of that. No, no, no; not if I am 
aware of it. One ofusis enough. The fami- 
ly will be well represented, eh? fa, ha, ha!” 

I felt as if I could have struck the booby, as 
he stood beside the carriage with his broad 
brassy countenance expanded into a grin at his 
own exquisite humor. I do not pretend that 
’ the feeling was not very wrong and very fool- 
ish on my part, and I knew it to be so then. 
But although, alas! my conscience is far from 
clear of wrong and foolish impulses at this pres- 
ent writing, I had still less cool wisdom and 
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self-command at twenty; which, my observa- 
tion leads me to conclude, is not an altogether 
unparalleled state of things. ' 

I suppose I looked as angry as I felt, for 
Henrietta observed, spitefully, ‘‘ What a eolor 
you’ve got, Anne!” and then the three sisters 
giggled in chorus. 

‘Had you not better get into the carriage ?” 
said my father, speaking to Tilly, Henny, and 
Clemmy, collectively. ‘‘It is higher, and you 
will see the course better than from the socia- 
ble. You can mount on the box, Sam; and, 
as you are not going to the Grand Stand, you 
can remain and look after the ladies, Mrs. 
Furness was just saying that she did not like 
to be withont a gentleman in this crowd.” 

Shall I ever forget mother’s face when he hur- 
ried away across the eourse, muttering some- 
thing about “expecting to see a friend,” and 
‘having made an appointment!” The wist- 
ful glance with which she followed his retreat- 
ing figure as he made his way through the 
erowd, towering above most of the men there, 
and the piteous efforts she made immediately 
afterward to look smiling and indifferent under 
the sharp nnsympathizing eyes of the Cudber- 
rys, are as yivid to me now as they were at that 
moment, 0 

‘*T wonder you let George bet, Mrs, Fur- 
ness,” said Tilly, who generally took the lead 
in right of her seniority. 

Mother put the observation qnietly aside, 
and made room on the seat next herself for one 
of the girls, We were five women in the car- 
riage, and though it was a roomy barouche, 
hired for the occasion, we were more trowded 
than was comfortable, owing to our cousins’ 
voluminous skirts. I had yacated my place 
beside mother in favor of Clementina, who was 
the quietest and least fidgety of the three sis- 
ters; but Tilly turned her out of it immediate- 
ly, and took it herself. 

**Oh, dear, no!” she said, in her most pea- 
cock-like tones, and spreading out her gown, 
so as almost to overwhelm my mother, like a 
flood; ‘‘ Miss Cudberry, if you please.” (She 
frequently spoke of herself as ‘‘ Miss Cudber- 
ry.”) ‘*No, no, Clemmy; it would look pecul- 
iav to see you in the post of honor and Miss 
Cudberry in the carriage.” 

Clementina submitted very quietly to the 
superior claims of ‘‘ Miss Cudberry.” Not that 
she would have allowed her elder sister to 
tyrannize over her; but they had made a sort 
of code of laws in the family—or rather the 
laws had grown up slowly by prescription and 
precedent—and, among them, the social su- 
premacy of Matilda was a leading article. It 
was odd to me to observe how undoubtingly 
they assumed that these rules and regulations 
were as well known to the outer world as with- 
in the narrow limits of their family circle, and 
with what surprise and resentment they re- 
garded any breach of them by unconscious 
strangers. They had lived in a very secluded 
house, and in a very secluded manner, until 
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quite recently ; and being the principal persons 
in their own village, were not prepared to find 
their greatness unrecoguized elsewhere. I fear 
that I was partly responsible for the infliction 
on Horsingham society of the three Misses 
Cudberry; for from the date of the dancing- 
party at Sir Peter Bunny’s, of which I have 
slightly made mention, they made high resolve 
to participate in similar gayeties, and pursued 
their object with very frightful energy. ‘‘It 
seems so ridiculous, you know,” said Henny, 
who was perhaps the most spiteful, although 
not the most demonstrative of the three sisters, 
‘so truly incongruous, that you, little Anne 
Furness, as we were calling you only the other 
day, should visit people we have never been 
introduced to! And go to aball, too! We 
laughed so at home when we heard it.” 

I had been brought up in great reverence 
for the laws of hospitality ; and I felt that, so 
far as such considerations were concerned, my 
father’s carriage was the same as my father’s 
house, and I therefore refrained from uttering 
a sharp retort that rose to my tongne. But if 
the reader supposes that I felt otherwise than 
indignant and contemptuous toward my cousin, 
he gives me credit for more gentleness and 
amiability than I ever possessed. 

Meanwhile Tilly was talking at the fall pitch 
of her voice to Flower, who stood at the car- 
riage-door eying her with a cool-insolence, of 
which, I think, she was wholly unconscious. 

‘‘Flowah, Flowah! Do go and see for our 
sociable! I can’t think where itis! Our so- 
ciable, you know. Mr. Cudberry’s sociable, of 
Woolling. We came with our man-servant. 
Our man-servant is called Daniel. ‘Tell him to 
draw the sociable up in line with the other car- 
riages directly, because we shall perhaps be 
going back to it, and if he delays we sha’n’t get 
a good position, ~ And, Flowah, tell him to go 
nexta gentleman’s carriage. I willnot be next 
that donkey-cart. I know it’s a donkey-cart, 
for I saw the donkey as we passed it “on the 
road. Daniel his name is. Mr. Cudberry’s 
man-servant, of Woolling.” ° 

“7 know him, miss,” responded Flower. 
And if he had said in plain words, “I know 
him ; he is too ridiculous an object in his livery- 
coat to be mistaken for any body else,” he 
could not have conveyed more distinctly (to my 
apprehension, at least) that that was his real 
meaning. 

Tilly, however, continued to utter loud di- 
rections to be given to her ‘‘man-servant” in 
a screaming tone, which might have been de- 
signed—as perhaps it was—to attract the atten- 
tion of the whole course to the fact that Mr. 
Cudberry of Woolling’s sociable, in charge of 
Mr. Cudberry of Woolling’s servant, was on the 
ground, until her attention was seized and her 
speech arrested by seeing me bow to Lady 
Bunny, whose carriage had but newly taken its 
place in the rank not far from us. 

‘The Bunnys?” she demanded, instantly 
fixing her eyes on them, with no more hesita- 
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tion than if they had been so many wax-work 
effigies, incapable of embarrassment. 

“Hush!” I exclaimed, almost involuntarily. 
“Yes; that is Lady Bunny.” 

Almost as I spoke Sir Peter Bunny alighted 
from his carriage, and came toward us, accom- 
panied by a gentleman. I knew the gentle- 
man by sight. I knew his name, too. I had 
danced with him at the ball. He was an offi- 
cer, whose regiment was quartered in a small 
town not far from Horsingham. 

“Mrs, Furness,” said Sir Peter, raising his 
hat, ‘‘may I have the honor of presenting to 
you my friend, Mr. Lacer? Ensign Gervase 
Lacer, of her Majesty’s —th regiment of foot,” 
added Sir Peter; and I felt unreasonably 
ashamed of his doing so, and wished he hadn't, 
and wondered if Mr. Lacer guessed why I col- 
ored—as I felt that I did. 

My mother saluted the new-comers with her 
own sweet and unaffected grace. She remem- 
bered having had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Lacer at Sir Peter’s house, she said, although he 
had not then been introduced to her. I could 
see what a favorable impression her manner 
and her beauty—for though paler and moreanx- 
ious-looking than she used to be, she was still 
very beautiful—made on Mr. Lacer. And I 
perceived, or thought I perceived, that he was 
surprised as well as pleased to find me so su- 
perior in refinement to the bulk of Horsingham 
people. And I felt—again quite unreasonably 
-—half vexed, half triumphant at so perceiving. 

‘<Tntroduce me!” said Tilly, in a loud whis- 
per, and nudging my mother with her elbow. 

There was no help for it, ‘Sir Peter Bun- 
ny, I think you have met my husband’s cous- 
ins?” said mother, gently. ‘‘ Miss Cudberry” 
—‘‘Of Woolling,” prompted Tilly, parenthet- 
ically—“ Miss Henrietta, and Miss Clementina 
Cudberry.” 

“Don’t leave me out, Mrs. George!” called 
Sam, from his elevationonthe box. Sir Peter 
and Mr. Lacer looked up, and Sam took his 
hat off with a flourish. Mr. Lacer’s stare at 
him was, I felt, neither polite nor flattering ; 
but Sam evidently conceived himself to have 
made avery favorable impression. The course 
was now becoming very crowded, and the hour 
fixed for the first race of the day was rapidly 
approaching. Sir Peter proposed to take me 
back with him to his wife’s carriage. Barba- 
ra was there, he said, and Lady Bunny had 
charged him to get Mrs. Furness’s permission 
for me to join their party. I hesitated, and 
looked at mother. ‘‘Go, my love,” she said, 
‘since Lady Bunny is kind enough to wish cite 
I took Sir Peter’s arm, and went with him. 
Eyen now, when I think of it, I feel a stab of 
self-reproach. It was selfish, it was almost 
eruel, to leave mother alone with those hard, 
uncongenial women, to bear and conceal a thou- 
sand anxious thoughts about my father as best 
she could. Mother—God bless her !—forgave 
methenandthere. Nay, I believe she would not 
have admitted there was any thing to forgive. 
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Her maternal love demanded the sacrifice of 
no wish, or caprice, or self-indulgence from 
me. But my conscience was not to be hood- 
winked, and it made me uneasy at intervals all 
the day. 

Mr. Lacer remained for a few minutes at 
the carriage-door speaking to my mother, 
And Sir Peter and I must have been quite a 
long way off when we heard Tilly Cudberry’s 
voice screeching to Mr. Lacer, with great vi- 
vacity, ‘‘Do just be kind enough to try if you 
can find it. Flowah has disappeared! Mrs. 
George, where can Flowah be? Inquire for 
Mr. Cudberry of Woolling’s sociable, Mr. 
Tace-ah! And for our man-servant, Daniel. 
Mr. Cudberry’s man-servant, Daniel—of Wool- 
ling!” 


CHAPTER X, 


Lapy Bunny and Barbara received me very 
kindly. They had a handsome roving carriage, 
and a great hamper full of good things to eat 
and drink, and it was deeidedly more comfort- 
able to be with them than squeezed up as the 


fifth in a barouche, of which three other occn- |: 


pants were the Misses Cudberry. 

Lady Bunny was a handsome, portly woman, 
with a slow, placid manner. She wore her hair 
—still of a clear brown color, untouched with 
gray—in a row of short, loose curls all round 
her head. This I remember thinking very odd 
and incongruous when I first saw her, I being 
then a little girlat school. But the impression 
soon wore off. And in no other particular, 
either of manner or dress, did Lady Bunny 
affect juvenility. Barbara was very like her 
mother. She had the same large light blue 
eyes, the same fair complexion and dimpled 
chin. She, too, wore her hair in a single row 
of short curls, and looked altogether like a 
small copy of Lady Bunny; for Barbara, 
though plump, was short, and built on a much 
less massive scale than her mother. 

“‘T would have got Sir Peter to ask Mrs. 
Furness to favor us, my dear, but I see she has 
eompany,” said Lady Bunuy. She raised a 
large double eye-glass to her eyes as she spoke, 
and contemplated my cousins with her usual 
deliberate quictude. 

‘Those are my father’s cousins, Lady Bun- 
ny, the Misses Cudberry.” 

*‘Of Woolling,” added Mr. Lacer, who had 
by this time come up to the carriage. He gave 
me so comical a glance as he said the words 
that I could not refrain from smiling. 

“ Ah, sure!” said Lady Bunny. ‘And Mr. 
Furness, where is he, my dear?” 

“T don’t know—I—I—mean, I think he is 
over there.” 

‘‘On the Grand Stand, my dear?” 

‘‘Perhaps. Iam not sure. No, Lady Bun- 
ny, he is in the betting-ring, I think.” 

Lady Buuny said no more. But she raised | 
her double eye-glass ‘again, and looked this| 
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time at my mother, And placid as Lady Bun- 
ny’s face was, I conld discern some traces of 
trouble and compassion on it as she did so. 

“J think,” said Mr. Lacer, “that I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Furness sev- 
eral times.”” He was leaning with folded arms 
on the carriage-door. He was on the side next 
me. The others were watching the clerk of 
the course, as he cantered up and down, scat- 
tering the crowd, and the general confusion of 
“elearing the course.” And I think they did 
not hear what Mr. Lacer was saying. Indeed, 
I am almost eertain that they did not, for he 
spoke in quite a low voiee. 

‘¢ Where have you met father?” Tasked. I, 
too, spoke in a low voice, I ain quite unable 
to say why. I am very sure that it was not 
because I feared being overheard. 

‘¢Oh, at—several places. Does he not go 
to the races at W- sometimes?” naming 
our eounty town. 

‘¢ He has been once or twice, I believe.” 

‘“‘T have never seen Mrs. Furness with him 
there.” 

“‘Mother never goes to the raees at W——.” 

+ Nor you ?” 

CONGO am 

“You look, Miss Furness, almost as if you—” 

‘¢ As if I what?” 

‘CAs if you disapproved of races. There 
was quite a severe expression on your face.” 
Mr. Lacer laughed as he said it, but not rudely. 
—only merrily, I thought; but the subject was 
one on which it was impossible for me to fcel 
merry—mother’s wistful face eame too vividly 
into my mind. Mr, Lacer watched me attent- 
ively. I did not see that he did so, for I did 
not look at his face, but I felt it. 

“They are going up to the starting-post,” 
said he, looking at two or three bright-colored 
specks that were moving gently over the course 
at some distanee. ‘‘ Will you risk a pair of 
gloves on the event, Miss Furness? I will 
give ydu the field against Butterfly.” 

“Oh no, thank you! I never bet,” said I, 
with what seemed, I dare say, ludicrous earn- 
estness. He must have thought me the most 
unsophisticated of provincial sehool-girls, or the 
most affected. Mr. Lacer bowed and smiled, 
and then, as the race was just about to begin, 
he mounted on to the box, where Sir Peter 
was already seated. 

This first race was by no means one of the 
important events of the day. When it was 
over the crowd poured over the course again, 
and the itinerant jugglers, mountebanks, mnsi- 
cians, and fortune-tellers began to ply their re- 
spective trades. I looked out anxiously over 
the-moving mass of heads to try whether I 
could desery my father. I hoped that, now 
the race was over, he would rejoin mother. I 
knew how she would be longing to have him by 
her side again, away froin that surging, roaring, 
horrible mass of men in the betting-ring. To 
me there seemed something infernal in their 
vehemenee andexcitement. Pleasure or amuse- 
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ment there was none within that inclosure: 
merely a hideous, reckless Iust of money, that 
sparkled in their eyes, and flushed their eager 
faces, and gave a loud, brassy tone to their 
shouting voices. It was a pitiable and degrad- 
ing spectacle, I thought, to see these human 
creatures selling their very souls on the hazard 
of Blue Jacket or Red Jacket, following every 
bound of the panting, straining horses with 
wolfish eyes, and saluting the victor with almost 
wolfish howls. It shocked and revolted me to 
know that my father was among this crew. 
And the bitter knowledge I had of mother’s 
pain of mind did not dispose me to look leni- 
ently upon the scene. ‘True, father had prom- 
ised not to bet; but, alas! it was some time 
since I had felt that no reliance was to be placed 
on his word in that respect. Mother felt it, 
too: she had ceased to boast of her implicit 
trust in her husband’s promise. In her love 
and fidelity to him—poor mother! how loving 
and how faithful a heart hers was—she for- 
bore to utter a syllable of complaint even to 
me; but the subject of father’s promise, and 
father’s stanch adherence to his plighted word, 
was, by a tacit and instinctive understanding, 
entirely avoided between us. 

Lady Bunny observed my wandering gaze. 
** Are you looking for any one, my dear ?” she 
asked. 

‘¢T thought that perhaps father might be go- 
ing back to our carriage now.” 

“Do you want Mr. Furness?” said Mr, La- 
cer, Jumping down from the box. ‘‘Let me 
go and look for him: mayI? I know him very 
well by sight.” 

‘Oh, it isn’t for myself, but I know mother 
will be—” I began, and then I stopped short, 
confusedly. He did not seem to notice my 
confusion; but I knew beyond doubt that he 
had noticed it, and that he instantly began 
laughing and talking with the others, in order 
that they might not observe my flushed face, 
and eyes in which tears were painfully brim- 
ming up, and only kept from falling by a strong 
effort, and I felt very grateful to him. Lady 
Bunny and Sir Peter were busily superintend- 
ing the unpacking of a huge hamper. Barbara 
was exchanging nods and smiles with some 
friends on the opposite side of the course; but 
even if their attention had not been thus occu- 
pied, it would speedily have been distracted 
from me, even supposing they had been inter- 
ested in observing my tell-tale face before, 
which was not likely, by the arrival of Tilly 
Cudberry, who advanced to the carriage-door 
with her peculiar, jerky little walk, leaning on 
her brother’s arm. It was impossible for any 
being, unless it were a person afilicted (or bless- 
ed!) with total deafness, to ignore Tilly Cud- 
berry’s presence for many seconds, 

“You abominable creature!” she exclaimed, 
shaking her finger at Mr. Lacer. The words 
were intended to be playful, but the voice in 
which they were uttered was so alarmingly sug- 
gestive of the peeuliar tone of badinage known 


generically as ‘‘ Billingsgate,” that Sir Peter 
Bunny and his wife looked up from the hamper 
quite seared, and their servant very nearly let 
fall a bottle of Champagne which he was in the 
act of unwiring. 

“Meaning me, Miss Cudberry ?” said Lacer, 
with a comical face of dismay. 

**QOh, I dare say, you faithless wretch, you! 
It’s no use putting on that innocent look—not 
one bitofuse! Didn’t you say you were going 
to find the sociable, and Daniel, our man-sery- 
ant? And then you disappear like I don’t 
know what, and leave us in despair! erfeet 
despair !” 

I shall never forget the screech with which 
she uttered the last word. It ringsin my ears, 
when I think of it, to this day. 

Lady Bunny appeared quite bewildered. As 
to Barbara, she was choking herself with her 
pocket-handkerchief in order to prevent an ex- 
plosion of laughter. 

‘* Dear, dear, what zs the matter?” said Lady 
Bunny, in a mildly reproving tone. Mr. Lacer 
explained that he had endeavored to find the 
“sociable” and the ‘*man-servant,” but had 
failed. He added that he would take the pres- 
ent opportunity of the interval between two 
races to make further search for them. Just 
as he was moving away he said to me, very 
quietly, “I shall tell Myr. Furness that your 
mother is without a cavalier, and get him to 
come back to the carriage. He evidently did 
not suppose that Mr, Cudberry would desert her 
as he has done.” JI thanked him by a silent 
gesture of the head. I admired his quickness, 
his self-possession, lis good-natured considera~ . 
tion for mother. JI had seen so little of the 
world that Mr. Lacer, with his easy, self-assured 
manner, which was not to be ruffled even by 
Tilly Cudberry, seemed to me a very superior 
being—one to be relied on, and belicved in im- 
plicitly. Had he been loud, or coarse, or ob- 
trusively complimentary, I should have shrunk 
from him with my old dainty shyness. But he 
was really kind, and full of tact, and he had al- 
ready established, I scarcely knew how, a sort 
of confidential understanding with me on the 
subject of my father’s besetting sin; and yet 
we had said no word to each other save such 
as I have laid before the reader. Still, my 
faith in Mr. Lacer’s savoir-faire, great as it 
was, scarcely led me to hope that he would 
succeed in bringing father away from the neigh- 
borhood of the Grand Stand. I was, therefore, 
agreeably surprised to see him presently emerge 
from a knot of people gathered round a conju- 
ror, and walk toward our earriage arm in arm 
with my father. I kept my eyes fixed on 
mother’s figure, and although I could not, at 
that distance, discern her face distinctly, I saw 
the little joyful start of surprise she gave when 
father, whom she, sitting with her head turned 
toward the opposite direction, had not perceived 
approaching, touched her hand to attraet her 
attention. And my heart was filled with ten- 
derness and compassion for her as I saw it. 
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Meanwhile Miss Cudberry and Mr. Sam Cad- 
berry had made acquaintance with Lady Bunny 
and Barbara, and were conversing with them 
after their own engaging fashion. Lady Bunny 
was the most hospitable creature in the world; 
and, although I could plainly see that these 
cousins of ours excited wonder and alarm in 
her breast, she could not allow them to stand 
by while the contents of the hamper were being 
consumed without inviting them to take a seat 
in her carriage and a share of the good things. 
The place in the carriage Tilly accepted with 
alacrity, and she did justice to the solid viands. 
But on being offered a glass of Champagne she 


protested, with a cry like that of a huntsman | 


giving the view-hallo, that she never touched 
wine—nevah ! and, not content with simply de- 
clining, she made a face expressive of the ut- 
most disgust, as though these tronblesome 
people were endeavoring to thrust upon her 
something unspeakably nauseous, Whereat 
Lady Bunny’s large blue eyes grew larger than 
ever, 

Sam, however, was not under any such re- 
straint as his sister, and he drank so much 
wine, and became so convivial, that I was quite 
miserable, dreading lest he should disgrace 
himself beyond forgiveness. 

‘Well, little missy!” said my consin Tilly, 
playfully waving the leg-bone of a chicken at 
me previous to depositing it, cleanly picked, 
on her plate, ‘and how do you get on? We 
were so amused, Lady Bunny, to hear of Anne’s 
being at a ball at your house!” 

“Were your” said Lady Bunny, simply. 
“Dear! Why?” 

‘Oh, my goodness, I don’t know! But 
there is an absurdity in the idea to ws, which I 
dare say you can hardly understand. Gracious!” 
Here followed a wild peal of laughter, in which 
nobody joined, for the excellent reason that 
none of us had a conception what had excited 
it. Presently she proceeded: ‘But Anne al- 
ways was the funniest little frump of a thing. 
Little Frumpy we used to call her at home. 
We are dreadful quizes, you must know, Lady 
Bunny. It’s quite a family trait.” No one 
responding to this sally either, Tilly looked 
onee more at me, and exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, you 
queer little creature!” went off into a fit of 
laughter behind her pocket-handkerchief, 

Barbara Bunny here lost patience and blurt- 
ed out, with school-girl abruptness, ‘* Little! 
Why, Anne’s quite tall: she’s a head and 
shoulders taller than you, at any rate!” 

Tilly changed the snbject. ‘* What a nice 
ercatnre that Mr. Lacer is!” she said. “Such 
a military figure! He was quite delighted to 
make our acquaintance.” 

‘Was he?” began Sir Peter, and then stopped 
and altered his phrase into ‘‘ No doubt he was!” 

**Oh, delighted! Woolling—our place is at 
Woolling—in fact, we are ef Woolling : Cud- 
bertys, of Woolling—is only five miles from 


where his regiment is stationed. You may | 


fancy how he jumped at it when I said I was 


sure Pa and Ma would be glad to see him, and 
that there would a knife and fork for him any 
time he liked to call. Because, as to society, 
gracious, Lady Bunny, I suppose there’s nothing 
but tradesmen’s families where he is quartered ?” 

Poor Lady Bunny colored a little, but quite 
coincided in Miss Cudberry’s opinion, that as- 
sociation with ‘‘tradesmen’s families” was not 
to be thought of. She was a good woman, and 
in most things a perfectly sincere one; but on 
the point of gentility she was weak. Sir Peter 
professed himself even more shocked and sym- 
pathetic for Mr. Laceyr’s forlorn position in be- 
ing quartered amidst such abomination of deso- 
lation as was involved in having tradesmen’s 
families for his sole society. And yet Sir 
Peter, who was an honest, well-principled man 
in the main, had stood behind a grocer’s count- 
er with linen sleeves on, in his father’s shop, 
before he took to selling malt instead of sugar, 
and so made his fortune. These anomalies 
perplexed and vexed me greatly in those days. 

Sam broke in with enthusiastic praises of 
“acer.” Lacer was a top-sawyer; Lacer 
knew a thing or two; Lacer and he, he fore- 
saw, would become great chums. He was 
more than half tipsy by this time, and was be- 
coming so thoronghly odious, with his natural 
stupid coarseness peeping through the thin 
yarnish of vulgar finery with which he had 
overlaid it, that even his sister began to think 
it possible that the Bunnys might have too 
much of him if he remained longer. Of her- 
self she never conceived that any society could 
have too much. She therefore declared that 
she must return to her cousin George, and 
send Sam to find the sociable and Daniel; for 
it was getting late, and they should only re- 
main for one more race, the great race. Aud 
with many voluble and vociferous adieus to the 
Bunnys, and holding out the encouraging hope 
that it would not be long before she paid them 
a visit, she seized her brother’s arm and dragged 
him off, 

“Your consin’s very—lively,” observed Lady 
Bunny to me; ‘‘but a little—ahem !—a little 
sharp in her manners, isn’t she ?” 

“J think she is very rude, Lady Bunny,” 
said I, bluntly. 

‘¢Oh, come, come, come!” said Sir Peter, 
smiling, “‘don’t be severe, Miss Anne; don’t 
be severe.” Then turning to his wife, he add- 
ed, “A good old family, my lady. A well- 
known name. Cndberrys, of Woolling, have 
been on their own land from father to son for 
two centuries and a half.” 

I saw no more of Mr. Lacer that day until 
just as we were about to leave the course. I 
had observed, with almost as much surprise as 
thankfulness, that father remained in the car- 
riage with mother during the rest of the day; 
and I therefore was prepared for the beaming 
face with which my darling mother greeted me 
when Sir Peter escorted me back to her. Mr. 


Lacer came up to say “ good-by” as we were 
driving off. 
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‘See you to-morrow, Lacer,” said my fa- 
ther, so familiarly that I stared at him. But 
the other took it quite as a matter of course, 
and merely nodded. ° 

“¢J didn’t know, George dear,” said mother, 
“that you had invited Mr. Lacer to Water- 
Eardley for to-morrow.” 

“No, I have not done so. I shall see him in 
—in Horsingham, All right, Flower, go on.” 

I noticed with much indignatiou that Flower, 
in touching his hat to Mr. Lacer as we drove 
away, bestowed on him a broad grin and a 
grimace that was almost like a wink. But I 
concluded that he had been drinking. The 
last sound which saluted our ears as our wheels 
left the turf of the race-course for the road, 
and which rose above all the mingled din of 
the crowd, was Tilly Cudberry’s voice, scream- 
ing, “Do be so good as look for a sociable! 
Mr. Cudberry’s sociable, of Woolling! And 
for a man-servant, answering to the name of 
Daniel” (as if he had been a dog), ‘t Mr. Cud- 
berry’s man-servant, of Woolling!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A WEEX or so after that race-day I was sit- 
ting engaged with some studies for Mr. Ark- 
wright in mother’s little morning-room, when 
the door was opened, after a preliminary tap—a 
loud and aggressive kind of tap, which seemed 
not so much to ask admission as to demand it 
peremptorily—and Mrs, Matthew Kitchen walk- 
ed into my presence. I do not think she had 
been to Water-Eardley more than twice since 
her marriage; and on each occasion she had 
come with a broad hint that she expected a 
present. ‘The first time was when she an- 
nounced to my mother that she was getting her 
baby-clothes ready, as she expected to be con- 
fined within a short time. ‘That announce- 
ment induced mother to give her a handsome 
hood and a piece of fine linen, On the occa- 
sion of her second visit, Mrs. Kitchen brought 
her baby, and informed us that it was just going 
to be baptized in Zion Chapel, and that old Mr. 
Green, the child’s great-grandfather, had be- 
haved “very handsome” in the way of gifts to 
the infant. Father was present when this was 
said, and I saw him wrap a sovereign in a piece 


of paper and slip it into Mrs. Kitchen’s hand, | 


begging her to buy the little one some trifle 
with it, I had nothing to give; but if I had 
been mistress of a whole silversmith’s shop full 
of christeuing gifts, I would not have bestowed 
one of them on Selina. I feltas if it would be 
a piece of hypocrisy on my part to do so, there 
being no emotion of kindness toward her in my 
heart. 

‘How do you do, Selina?” I said, looking 
up from my books in some surprise as she en- 
tered. 

“‘T am very well and hearty—I’m thankful 
to the Lord,” she answered. 


And indeed she looked strong and thriving. 
She was buxom and bright-eyed as ever, but 
her countenance secmed to me to have grown 
harder without looking older. She had very 
handsome clothes on, and wore a gold watch 
fastened outside her waist-belt. 

“Jt is a long time since we have seen any 
thing of you,” said I, rather at a loss for con- 
versation. 

Selina seated herself in an arm-chair unin- 
yited, and folded her hands on her lap before 
making answer. ‘Ah, so it is. JZ’m a busy 
woman, J have duties. My husband he is a 
busy man, and he expects me to do likeways,” 

“*T suppose so. Every body has duties.” 

‘‘Now, Miss Anne, don’t you go to take 
offense because I spoke of my duties. You 
always was apt to take offense from a little 
thing. How’s your mother?” 

I explained to her that mother was not very 
well—was suffering from a nervous headache, 
and could not be disturbed. She received this 
news very coolly, having lost none of her old 
insensibility to other people’s troubles, and then 
began to inquire for father, and grandfather, 
and Eliza, and Keturah, and, lastly, for Mrs. 
Abram, They were all well, I said shortly. 
Upon this she commenced favoring me with a 
kind of homily upon the ‘‘lukewarmness” of 
/my family in general, and my grandfather in 
particular. She herself, she averred, had been 
“lukewarm” in former days—when she lived 
in a “lukewarm” family, in fact. And she 
delicately implied that, had she been prema- 
turely cut off in that tepid condition, she con- 
sidered that the guilt of it should in justice 
have been laid at our door. But now, Provi- 
dence having specially interfered to ‘‘snatch 
her”—these were her words—she was happy to 
state that she was quite comfortable as to the 
future prospects of herself, her husband, and 
her little boy. Respecting the insignificant re- 
mainder of the human race, she confessed that 
she was not quite comfortable. Long before 
she was half-way through this discourse, I had 
signified to her that I was occupied, that I had 
some studies to prepare for the next day, and 
that if she had nothing to say but in that of- 
fensive strain, I should take leave to busy my- 
self with my own concerns, and withdraw my 
attention from her altogether. But this made 
no difference to Selina. She talked on, and I 
sat with my eyes fixed on my book, but totally 
unable to fix my mind there too. I was burn- 
ing with indignation, and I could not choose 
but hear the woman’s ignorant folly, strongly 
spiced with malice. Why should she feel ma- 
liciously toward me and mine? I asked myself. 
She owed us nothing but gratitude. As the 
word shaped itself in my thoughts, it recalled 
to me Keturah’s stern saying, that Mat Kitchen’s 
‘natural man” was 2 man that hated to be 
grateful. To auy cool auditor—which I was 
far from being—I doubt not that Selina’s tirade 
would have appeared exquisitely ludicrous. 
She had caught np certain phrascs from the 
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Zion Chapel preacher, and certain phrases from 
her husband, and jumbled them all together 
with her own peculiar modes of speech. The 
incongruity between the fire and fury of some 
of these sayings, and the stolid ealm with whieh 
Selina brought them out, was extraordinary. 

When she had tired herself with talking, or 
when, more probably, she thonght that for oth- 
er reasons of her own it was time to bring her 
yisit to an end, she ostentatiously turned her 
gold watch-face outward, and declared that she 
must be thinking of going. The efforts she 
made to see the face of the watch, and the dif- 
ficulty she had in doing so, in consequence of 
the watch being sccurely fastened to her belt 
by means of a great gold hook, reminded me 
of my own old struggles with my pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

*¢ Will you not have something to eat, Selina, 
before going back?” said I. 

‘Yes, I will,” she answered, promptly. ‘‘Ill 
take a glass of beer and a bit of cold meat, or 
whatever they've got in the kitchen.” 

T rang the bell and gave the necessary orders. 
Before Selina left the room she held out her 
hand to me. 

‘No, thank you, Selina,” said I, ‘I don’t 
feel inclined to shake hands with you.” 

“Now that’s your pride, you see,” she re- 
torted, shaking her head, She did not frown, 
or flush, or show the least discomposure. ‘‘ You 
always was proud, from quite a little thing.” 

“It is not pride that makes me refuse to 
shake hands with you, Selina; or, at all events, 
it is no greater and no different kind of pride 
than I shall show to any of my acquaintanee 
under similar cireumstanees, I think that you 
had no right to come here and speak to me as 
you have done. I think you did not mean 
what you said kindly, and I resent that.” 

“ Ah!” said she, still perfectly unrufiled, 
‘¢that’s the carnal nature, that is. You can’t 
bear to hear the truth, you know. I ain’t of- 
fended with you, Miss Anne; nor my hus- 
band won’t be offended when I tell him. I 
might ha’ been the same if Providence hadn't 
snatched me, only as I never had your tem- 
per, nor your pride, nor your height. You al- 
ways was short-tempered, and proud, and high 
from a child.. Remember me to yonr mother, 
will you?” 

And with that Mrs. Matthew Kitchen rustled 
out of the room, Isat gazing at my book for 
some time after she had made her exit; I do 
not know for how long, but it seemed a long 
time; and I woke up suddenly to the conscious- 
ness that I had not understood one syllable of 
what my eyes had been resting on. I rose and 
put away my books and papers, intending to 
returm to them later in the day, and went out 
into the garden. From the garden I wandered 
on into the river-side meadows, and walked as 
far as the present confines of our land. ‘Then 
I turned, and was strolling slowly back toward 
the honse, when I saw two figures emerging 
from the stable-yard. The stable-yard was a 
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part of our premises that I never visited now. 
I had sometimes done so in the days when 
Dodd reigned there. But since Flower’s ar- 
rival I had never set foot within those preeincts. 
Neither was father apt to visit his stables since 
the sale of his hunters. There was nothing 
there for him to take pride in. Nevertheless, 
one of the two figures emerging from the sta- 
ble-yard was my father’s. The other person I 
discerned, to my great surprise, to be that of 
Kitchen. Mat Kitchen, like his wife, was well 
clad. He wore shining new black broadcloth, 
and a shining new black hat. And his hair, 
and his whiskers, and his eyes were blaek and 
shining, to match his attire. But his pouting 
mouth and his short snub nose were as express- 
ive as ever of sullen obstinacy, and contradict- 
ed the general sleekness of his aspect in a for- 
bidding manner. 

The two men did not see me at first. They 
were talking earnestly; or rather, my father 
was talking, and Matthew was listening. I 
heard the former say : 

“T’m sure you could manage it forme; and as 
to risk—where’s the risk? What risk can there 
possibly be? Ihave shown you enough to—” 

Tere Matthew interrupted him, saying, in his 
deep, growling voice, ‘It don’t depend on me, 
Mr. Furness. Showing me and convincing me 
ain’t the question. Grandfather Green is a 
close man. A religions man and a godly man 
he is, but close, Mr. Furness. Nor he ain’t 
soft, ain’t my grandfather. He looks after his 
percentage, Mr. Furness, in a way that at his 
years is surprising. And as to security—J 
never knew Grandfather Green wrong with his 
security. Sometimes it comes over me like as 
though it might be a speeial providence in his 
favor. For you do see the unescutest done in 
spite of all their worldly cunning, Mr, Furness. 
But Grandfather Green he has the wisdom of 
the serpent along with the guilelessness of the 
dove—in a script’ral sense—and I never knew 
him done yet, Mr, Furness,” 

At this point Mat Kitchen became aware of 
me, and, breaking off his speech to my father, 
said, ‘*Good-day to you, miss,” in the same 
sullen, growling way that he had been talking 
in all along. 

‘¢ Where is Mrs. Kitehen, Anne?” asked fa- 
ther, in an odd, flustered manner. ‘I thonght 
she went in to have a chat with you while her 
husband and I looked at the pony-chaise. Do 
you think that little matter can be managed, 
Matthew ?” 

**It may be patehed up for a bit,” returned 
Matthew. But I did not believe him to be 
speaking of the pony-chaise. 

It was all so odd and disagreeable that I 
drew a long breath of relief when these people 
took their departure. They drove away in a 
high old-fashioned gig, drawn by a tall, bony, 
ancient horse. I reeognized both gig and horse 
as belonging to Mr. Green, the coach-maker. 
I had often seen the old man driying about 
Horsingham in it. 
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** Flow smart Selina is,” said I to my father, 
as we stood side by side at the gate, watching 
the retreating vehicle jolting along the road. 
‘J suppose her husband is prospering very 
much.” 

‘“‘Hah! yes,” murmured my fathea, absently. | 

“T never was fond of Selina, father, as you 
know. And I think her rise in the world has 
made her quite unbearable.” 

“Wh?” said father, sharply, turning full on 
me. 

I told him of Selina’s homily, and my refusal 
to shake hands with her. He flushed a dark 
red, as he did when he was very angry. Fora 
minute or so he did not trust himself to speak. 
Then he began to scold me furiously. Why 
had I been such a fool as to care what the wo- 
man said? Why could I not have been civil, 
and held my tongne? Did I know what mis- 
chicf I might have done by my eursed niissish 
airs and pride ?—had done, perhaps! For who 
could tell how Matthew would take it? This 
was what I learned at Mortlands! This was 
my grandfather’s doing! Dr. Hewson was not 
coutent with flying in the face of all—father 
hesitated for a word here—of all established 


ordinances himself, but he must get me talked 
to, and lectured, and hectored by an ignorant, 
brazen hussy, who was my servant the other 
day. 

I was greatly astonished to discover that, 
while my father so hotly upbraided me for not 
having been civil and frieudly to Selina, he was 
at the same time violently angry with her for 
her impudence and présumption. I bore my 
scolding in silence, however, and after a while’ 
father cooled down. He walked away, stopped, 
hesitated, and came back to me as I still stood 
leaning on the gate. ‘Look here, Anne,” he 
said, ‘the best thing for you to do will be to 
keep out of Selina’s way whenever—7f ever— 
she eomes here again. You can do it quietly, 
without being markedly rude to her. I have 
a reason for not wishing to offend that sulky 
beast, Mat Kitchen, just now. I tell you that 
in confidence, Anne. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, father.” : 

‘‘Give me a kiss, and lct us say no more 


about it.” He stooped his tall form to kiss my 
forehead. It seemed to me then a long, long 
time ago since I had been so small that father’s | 
stooping had to be supplemented by my stand~- 
ing on tip-toe in order to reach his lips. Now 
he had to bend but a little way, for I inherited 
his straight, upright figure, and was rather above 
the middle height of women. 

I returned to the morning-room, but not to 
my interrupted studies. I could not fix my 
mind on them. Mother was still lying in her 
darkened chamber, a prey to a violent nervous 
headache, and the only thing that care and af- 
fection could do for her in these crises was to 
watch that she was undisturbed, and to leave 
her quite alone. So there I sat by myself, 
looking out on the gray autumn sky and the 


rotting leaves, and thinking—or rather dream- 
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ing—sadly enough, when there arrived by the 
Yorsingham carrier a letter for me from my 
grandfather. The sight of his handwriting re- 
vived my spirits like a cordial. Te had been 
wishing to come to Water-Eardley, he said, 
but had been, and still was, busy with a great 
many fever cases among poor families in a low 
part of the town. However, he hoped to see 
me at Mortlands soon. Ie had had pleasant 
news. Donald—I remembered Donald, of 
course—Donald Ayrlie was coming to stay with 
him. It was to have been a mystcry and a 
surprise ; but he, grandfather, hated mysteries 
and surprises. He would tell me particulars 
when we met. 

J have mentioned that my recollection of my 
old play-fellow, Donald, had been fading rapid- 
ly during the latter years of my school life. It 
had faded still more since then. But on this 
mention of him, and this unexpected prospect 
of seeing him again, I began to rub up the mag- 
ical lamp of memory, and to summon the genii 
of the past. 

I believe I had got as far in my recollection 
as our joiut discovery of the North Pole, when 
the door was opened, and the parlor-maid an- 
nounced my sccond visitor that. day, 

“Myr. Lacer.” * 
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OOKING out, on a golden morning, from 

the windows of a castle above the gardens 
of Genoa the Superb, one may see on the 
southern horizon the purple mountain sum- 
mits of an island not more than a third larger 
than our little State of Delaware, rising from 
the bosom of the Mediterranean Sea, Imag- 
ination never created a wilder fairy-land. 
Along its eastern borders stretches a range of 
granite hills, whose loftier summits, clad in 
everlasting snows, tower skyward full eight 
thousand feet. Where they slope westward 
and melt into the marshes of the coast, up- 
lands, eovered with grand old forests, inter- 
vene; and in sweet, sheltered valleys are 
rudely eultjvated fields and vineyards, with 
groves of fruitful orange, olive, date-palm, 
pomegranate, fig, and citron trees. No navi- 
gable streams flow out of the island, and not 
many large towns intrude npon the attention of 
the lover of nature in its wildness, grandeur, 
and beauty. 

This island was the Cyrnus of the Greeks, 
and is the Corsica of our time. Ligurians, 
Etruscans, Romans, and Carthaginians, and 
people of various nationalities of modern Eu- 
rope, have successively occupied it. For cen- 
turies the Tuscan tongue has uttered the 
thoughts of the people, and the Italian Church 
has satisfied their spiritual wauts. A hundred 
years ago the French seized the island by hon- 
est force. Afterward the English acquired 
sovereignty over it by cunning and perfidy. 
For more than fifty years it has been a prov- 
ince of France. It has a history as romantie 
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as an Eastern tale. Its daughter, Madame 
Mere, has made it immortal in the story of the 
human race. 

In Ajaccio, the capital of Corsica, is a spa- 
cious stone house, upon which travelers look 
with profound interest. In it dwelt, a century 
ago, a young married couple, named, respect- 
ively, Carlo and Letitia. No seer thought of 
uttering a prophecy of their special eminence 
in the affairs of the world. The husband was 
descended from an ancient Tuscan family of 
noble blood, whose root was in Rome in the 
Dark Ages—a family conspicuous in the sav- 
age wars between the Guelphs and the Ghib- 
belines, which so long desolated some of the 
fairest portions of Italy; and also in letters of 
the era of the Medici. The wife was one of 
the line of the Counts of Colalto, an ancient 
family of Neapolitan Italy, whose first repre- 
sentative in Corsica was son-in-law of the 
Doge of Genoa. The husband, at their nup- 
tials, was a youth of nineteen years; the wife 
wwas a maiden of sixteen years. He was hand- 
some, wise, and accomplished; she was one of 
the most beautiful and fascinating of all the 
girls of Corsica. He had been carefully and 
severely educated at Pisa and Rome, and soon 
won the honorary degree ‘of Doctor of Laws; 
she had been as carefully instructed at home 
and in a Corsican conventual school, in which 
moral and religious discipline was the para- 
mount consideration. From earliest childhood 
strength was expressed in cvery feature of her 
eharacter. 

That pleasant home at Ajaccio was an Eden 
for the happy pair. But Satan, in the hideous 
features of war, disturbed it. For a season 
the energetic Pasquale Paoli, who had driven 
hostile Genoese from Corsica, had kept the isl- 
and free from civil war and foreign invasion. 
He was the government, and sought to elevate 
the people. Out of anarchy he evolved order. 
He encouraged industry of every kind, estab- 
lished a public printing-press, and founded a 
university at Corté. He invited Rousseau to 
come from France and frame a republican con- 
stitution for Corsica ; and so wide was his fame 
as 2 patriot, a soldier, and a statesman, that 
distinguished men from the Continent, and 
eyen from the British Islands, paid eourt to 
him. ‘The young dwellers in the modest home 
in Ajaccio were his favorites in his hours of 
repose from public labors. 

Again the Genoese, in fulfillment of a bargain 
with France, attempted to garrison the ports 
of Corsica. Paoli bafiicd them. 'The French 
king was enraged, and scnt Marbeenf and Chau- 
yelin, with many troops, toseizetheisland. Pa- 
oli sounded the clarion for recruits. Patriotic 
young men flocked in eager troops to his stand- 
ard. 
law books and sachel, took position on Paoli’s 
staff, and on every occasion showed himself 
worthy of his leader’s confidence. The French 


were beaten back in several encounters, and| government of France. 


Among them was Carlo, who forsook his: 
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the sea, had not the Connt De Vaux landed on 
the island, early in 1769, with twenty-two thou- 
sand men, and overwhelmed Paoli with num- 
bers and weight of metal. 

When Ajaccio was threatened the people fled 
to the wil@ interior. Carlo met his darling Le- 
titia and their baby boy on horseback, almost 
at the head of the fugitives. She was not un- 
accustomed to perilous rides, for she had fre- 
quently accompanied her husband in wild ex- 
peditions, when the French scouts, the previ- 
ous year, were spreading over Corsica. In the 
dark recesses of the spurs of the great Monte 
Rotondo, whose hoary head is almost ten thou- 
sand feet above the waters of the sea, they found 
shelter. There Letitia suffered much from un- 
accustomed privations, for she was soon to bea 
mother again; but her brave heart never qnail- 
ed before danger or pain. Self was merged in 
her husband and children. 

The French were victorious every where. 
Paoli was compelled to fly from his beloved 
Corsica. Carlo accompanied him to Porto Vec- 
chio, where he was tempted to embark with his 
leader for Leghorn. He would not leave his 
wife and child; so he returned to their retreat 
in the shadows of the great Monte Rotondo. 
The French were lenient when the prize was 
won, Carlo and his family were allowed to re- 
turn to their home in Ajaccio; and Corsica, as 
a French province, was soon quiet and peace- 
ful. In the local magistracy that was estab- 
lished by France for the government of Corsica 
Carlo became a prominent and influential mem- 
ber, for he was an eminent lawyer. j 

~On a hot day at the middle of August, not 
long after the return to Ajaccio, Letitia, as usu- 
al, attended mass in the parish church. ‘There 
she was suddenly taken ill, and was borne to 
her home, where, upon a couch covered with a 
piece of old tapestry, on which warlike scenes 
from the Iliad were depicted, she gave birth to 
her second son. Her first-born, whose nativity 
was at Corté a year and a half before, was named 
Joseph. To her second son she gave the name 
of Napoleon. 

_And so it was that Corsica became the birth- 
land of the great French Cesar, for Carlo Bo- 
naparte and Letitia Ramolini were his parents, 
They had loved and been betrothed when she 
was only fourtecn years of age; but their fam- 
ilies were active political antagonists, and the 
marriage was deferred for about two years, 
when the Paoli party, to which Carlo belong- 
ed, became absolute masters of Corsica, and 
active strife ceased. They were wedded in 
1766 by the archbishop, and received the bless- 
ing of her parents at the nuptials. 

Count Marbeuf, the conqueror, was made 
Governor of Corsica, and Carlo Bonaparte and 
his family were highest on his list of personal 
friends. Ten years after that conquest the Cor- 
sican nobles sent Carlo to Paris as their repre- 
sentative in the popular branch of the imperial 
Leaving Letitia in 


would have been driven to their ships or into! charge of their growing family, he took Joseph 
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and Napoleon with him, They crossed the sea 
to Leghorn and journeyed to Florence, where 
Carlo received from the Grand Duke, Leopold, | 
a letter to his sister, Marie Antoinette, the Queen 
of France. She made Carlo a welcome guest 
at Versailles, when Napoleon, then ten years | 
old, first looked upon that gorgeous palace of 
which he was afterward the master. Carlo left 
Joseph in a school at Autun, and throngh the} 
influence of Governor Marbeeuf he was allowed 
to place Napoleon in the Military Academy at 
Brienne, where the afterward eminent Pichegru | 
was one of his instructors. 

Six years later a heavy weight of misfortune | 
fell upon Letitia, Carlo was attacked by the 
same disease which terminated the life of his| 
most illustrions son at St. Helena thirty-six | 
years afterward. He went alone to Montpel- 
icr, in France, for advice and remedies, and 
there he died, in 1785, under the hospitable | 
roof of a girlhood companion of Letitia, the 
mother of the celebrated Marshal Junot. 

When Carlo died Letitia was not thirty-five | 
years of age, and had been the mother of thir- 
teen children. ive sons and three daughters | 
were yet living—a race of monarchs who oc- 
cupied thrones and lost them during one of the 
most wonderful historical dramas, enacted in the | 
space of ten years, the world has ever known. 
She saw them rise and fall while her tresses were 
yetdark, and the beauty of her youth yet bloomed | 
on her cheeks and sparkled in her eyes, Her 
sons were Guiseppe, or Joseph, who was made | 
King of Naples in 1806, and of Spain in 1808; 
Napoleon, who made himself Emperor of the 
French and disposer of thrones in 1805; Lu- 
ciana, or Lucien, who alone refused a crown, 
but accepted a principality, with its title, from 
the Pope, in 1808; Luigi, or Louis, made King 
of Holland in 1806, and refused the crown of 
Spain in 1809; and Girolania, or Jerome, who 
was made King of Westphalia in 1807, when 
that province was erected intoa kingdom. The 
daughters were Maria Anna Eliza, who was 
created sovereign of Tuscany, with the title of 
Grand Duchess, in 1808; Carlotta, afterward 
Marie Pauline, who, as wife of Prince Bor-| 
ghese, became the most illustrious Italian prin- 
cess of her time; and Caroline Maria Annun- 
ciado, the wife of Murat, who became Queen 
of Naples in 1808. 

The young widow of Ajaccio had no reason 
to dream, in wildest fancy, of the splendors 
that awaited herself and family. The latter 
were mostly little children; Jcrome, the youn- | 
gest, an infant in her arms. She was left with 
scanty means for their support and education. 
To these she devoted all her energies, with mar- 
yelous success. Strength, we have observed, 
was the prominent feature in her character, 
and this was displayed in the hour of need, 
Napoleon once said, ‘‘She had the head of a 
man on the shoulders of 4 woman...... Losses, 
privations, fatigue, had no effect upon her; she 
endured all, braved all.” ‘These came at times 
thick and fast. Joseph, ever kind and good, 


helped his mother with all his might as ho 
grew toward manhood; while Napoleon, a 
rather dull student in outward expression, was 
preparing, in the military school at Paris, for 
that wonderful carcer which enabled him, by 
imperial decree, to make sovereigns of his 
brothers and sisters, and to confer upon his 
mother, at the age of fifty years, the lofty title 
of Madame Mere, equivalent to that of Empress 
Mother, with an income of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Often dark and weary was Letitia’s journey 
up to that brighteminence. Yet light beamed 
kindly upon her path. She had the counsels 
and aid of Archdeacon Lucien Bonaparte, 
brother of her husband, and the Abbé Fesch, 
her half-brother, who was afterward a cardinal, 
and Napoleon’s embassador at Rome. The 
good archdeacon watched over Letitia and her 
children with parental tenderness and vigilance ; 
while young Fesch, with equal zeal, did all in 
his power to promote their interests. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, had completed his 
studies, entered the military service, fallen in 
love with a pretty maiden of Valence (where 
his regiment was stationed), with whom he had 
stolen interviews ; and under the inspiration of 
the tender passion, after a visit to Mount Cenis, 
had conccived the idea of becoming an author 
and writing an account of his travels, after the 
manner of Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey,” 
then a popular style. Absence from the black 
eyes of Mademoiselle Calombier allowed his 
thoughts to take stronger form, and he began a 
history of Corsica, which the venerable Paoli, 
then an exile in London, approved. It glowed 
with intense democratic sentiments, then finding 
lodgment and nurture in the minds of many 
leading Frenchmen, who had been inoculated 
with the principles of the American Revolu- 
tion; and his family (whom he visited at Ajaccio 
every year) fully sympathized with Lafayette, 
the Duke De Rochefoucauld, and others in the 
reform movement in France, which speedily 
kindled the awful fires of the French Revolution. 

The Constituent Assembly of France, under 
the influence of Lafayette, allowed the Corsican 
exiles to return. Paoli went to Paris. He 
was introduced to the king, who created him a 
lieutenant- general, and made him military 
governor of Corsica. He was afterward in- 
vested with the civil title of President. As the 
revolution in France progressed, and its direc- 
tion was taken by violent men from Lafayette 
and his associates, its sanguinary character 
shocked and disgusted Paoli. At the instiga- 
tion of the British government, under which 
he had found an asylum for twenty years, he 
organized a rebellion against the then rulers 
of France. ‘Tho French garrisons were finally 
expelled, when English troops took their places, 
and the British monarch was declared to be 
“King of Corsica.” Poor Paoli, deceived and 
wronged, expected to be made Viceroy, but 
the office was given to an Englishman. By 
this perfidy Paoli was ruined, 
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The Bonapartes were against Paoli in the 
rebellions rnovement. They sagaciously per- 
ceived that France would be the winner, and 
they took sides with the strong. So, in the 
civil war that disturbed Corsica, the sons of 
Carlo were found in arms against his old friend 
and leader. They were powerful in Ajaccio, 
and the people there kept the tricolored flag 
of the French republicans floating over the 
town. Paoli determined to humble it. The 
three sons of Letitia were away at that critical 
moment. She took upon herself the direction 
of affairs. She sent messages to Joseph and 
Napoleon, and giving public notice that they 
would speedily appear in Ajaccio, she kept the 
partisans of Paoli quiet. 

Napoleon, then acting provisionally as com- 
mander of a battalion of the National Guard, 
went to Corsica with a few troops in a frigate 
bdaring commissioners of the revolutionary 
government. Meanwhile Paoli had taken pos- 
session of Ajaccio. Napoleon drove him out; 
but the partisans of the old patriot rallied, and 
the invader besieged him closely in a strong- 
hold. He escaped, when Paoli resolved to 
drive the Bonapartes from the island. 

Letitia perceived her danger; but knew not 
how to escape. The way was opened. At 
midnight she was awakened suddenly, and 
found her room filled with rongh Corsican 
mountaineérs. She supposed them to be fol- 
lowers of Paoli, and herself and children prison- 
ers. he room was dimly lighted by a fir-torch 
that scarcely defined the features of the leader, 
who said, ‘‘Quick! make haste, Signora Letitia. 
Paoli’s men are close upon us. We have no 
time to lose. Fly with ns. We will defend 
you or perish!” : 

It was the voice of a friend who spoke— 
Guido Costa of Bastelica, one of the most 
populous villages of Corsica, that lay nestled at 
the foot of Monte d’Oro. One of the villagers 
had fallen in with a body of Paoli’s followers, 
who told him that they were going to Ajaccio 
with orders to take the Bonapartes alive or 
dead. Costa heard of ‘it. He aroused his 
friends, and to the number of three hundred 
they made a forced march and reached Ajaccio 
before Paoli’s men. : 

The warning and departure oceurred in the 
space of a few minutes. Letitia and her chil- 
dren were placed in the centre of the rescuing 
column; and all moved ont of the town so si- 
lently that no sleeper was awakened, and the 
flight was not known until sunrise, when the 
fugitives were in the deepest récesses of the 
mountains, in sight of the sea, ‘There they 
rested. From an eminence near by they could 
see Ajaccio. Toward noon dense columns of 
smoke were seen rising fromits bosom. ‘That 
is your honse that’s burning, Signora,” said one 
of the men. ‘‘Never mind,” replied Letitia , 
‘““we will build it better hereafter. *Vive la 
France!” But Letitia’s house was not burned, 
It is there yet. 

During two nights the fugitives journeyed in 
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the mountains. As they approached the port 
of Calvi, at dawn, a French frigate was seen in 
the harbor. It was a joyful apparition to the 
wanderers. ‘The shore was soon reached; and 
there, with tears of profound gratitude in her 
eyes, Letitia bade adieu to the good Costa and 
his friends, and promised them a life-long re- 
membrance of the services of himself and men. 
She had nothing else to offer. Nothing more 
was desired. The frigate was soon reached; 
and there the exiled mother found Joseph and 
Napoleon and the French commissioners. At 
noon the ship stood for Marseilles, where the 
Bonaparte family landed. It included Letitia’s 
half-brother, the Abbé Fesch. They were in 
absolute destitution, and Letitia and her little 
children gratefully received rations of bread 
daily distribnted to patriot refugees. Upon 
the scanty pay of Joseph and Napoleon as sub- 
alterns in military service they depended for all 
else. 

Like other chief cities of France, Marseilles 
was then a secthing caldron of politics. Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, though only a youth of eight- 
een, took an active part as an orator and parti- 
san of the republicans. This fact promised to 
bring the greatest misfortunes upon his family 
at first, for the Bourbons were strong in Mar- 
seilles, and, as in other cities, were plotting re- 
bellion against the central power of the Jacobins 
at Paris. The plots ripened into open revolt, 
in which Marseilles led. But the speedy re- 
duction of Lyons, and the terrible punishment 
inflicted upon it, made the Bourbons pause in 
Marseilles, and great numbers of them fled for 
protection to Tonlon, the last of the rebellious 
cities that held out. The Bonapartes were 
with the winning party, and were secure from 
personal harm in their humble home in the old 
town by the side of an ancient Roman wall. 
The abbé wisely laid aside his clerical dress and 
character; forit was as offensive to the Jacobins 
to harbor a priest as to give shelter to a Bour- 
bon prince. He exchanged his crook for a 
halberd, and became military store-keeper in 
the army of General Montesquieu, who, in the 
autumn of 1793, swept over Savoy. 

Although Napoleon was the second son, he 
was, by common consent, at this time regarded 
as the head of the family. His career soon 
vindicated his claim to the distinction. In the 
autumn of 1793 he was assigned a conspicuous 
part in the siege of Toulon, a city then held by 
the Spanish and English, and a place of refuge 
of a large number of royalists. Its possession 
by the French was very important. In the 
siege Napoleon’s military genius blazed forth in 
amazing splendor, dazzling the veterans of the 
army, and lighting up for him that pathway to 
renown which he followed with quick steps. 
Finally he submitted to the council of war a 
plan of attack, which was accepted, and success- 
fully carried out by him. The victory diffused 
joy throughont France, and Napoleon was rec- 
ognized by the best officers of the army as the 


foremost military man of the age in promise. 
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‘*Reward this young man and promote him, 
for, should he be ungratefully treated, he will 
promote himself,” wrote General Dugommier 
to the Committee of Safety; and in February, 
1794, Napoleon, when in the twenty-fifth year 
of his age, was commissioned a brigadier-gen- 
eral. During the next four months he made 
the brilliant eampaign against the Piedmontesc 
troops. 

The promotion of Napoleon promised better 
days for his mother. He provided a good home 
for her near his head-quarters, and the sun- 
shine of prosperity and hope warmed it. But 
elouds soon gathered. The power of the Jac- 
obins, which gave Napoleon promotion, was 
tottering to its fall. Robespierre tried to se- 
duce the young general into the immediate 
service of his party as the successor of Henriot, 
in command of Paris, with large emoluments. 
Napoleon disapproved the Reign of Terror, and 
knew it could not be immortal. Indeed, the 
speedy passing away of its sceptre was clear to 
the vision of lis sagacity, and he refused the 
bribe. ‘‘It is not so easy,” he said to his 
brothers, ‘‘ to save one’s head in Paris as at St. 
Maximin. It is not yet time, There is no 
place for me so honorable as the army. We 
must have patience: I shall command Paris 
hereafter.” 

But Napoleon and his family were tempora- 
rily involved in the downfall of Robespierre. 
The general was arrested as the tyrant’s parti- 
san. Joseph fled to Geneva, and Lucien was 
imprisoned at Aix. Letitia was again plunged 
into the deepest poverty and distress, but she 
bore all without complaint. 

Napoleon, who was released after a few days, 
vainly sought military employment. His am- 
bition was boundless, but it had not yet made 
France its proposed centre of action. He was, 
in spirit, then, as ever afterward, a mere ad- 
venturer, seeking sclfhonor, and to gratify this, 
he proposed to offer his services to the Sultan 
of Turkey. His mother besought him to be 
patient, and to be true to France. “Never 
leave it,” she said, ‘except in its service.” She 
was ready to bear poverty for the sake of her 
children, and had such faith in the future that 
she continually spoke words of encouragement. 
Her faith was fortified. At about this time 
Joseph married the daughter of a wealthy 
banker of Marseilles, and he was enabled to 
place his mother and young family in a position 
of comparative opulence. 

In the reorganization of government in 
France germs of civil war were planted. The 
Directory and the Convention that eonstituted 
the government were obnoxious to the people, 
and rebellion ensued. It was resolved to put 
down the populace ef Paris by force of arms. 
Napoleon, who was as ready to fight against 
the people as for them, for despotism or against 
it, as his private interest might dictate, was 
employed to lead the troops of the Convention. 
And so he again entered the military service. 
From that time his star was in the ascendant. 
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His military genius was of the highest order, and 
was recognized as such by Carnot, at whose in-~ 
stance he was placed in command of the army of 
Italy early in 1796. His income was now am- 
} ple, and he assigned a portion of it to his mo- 
ther, who continued to reside in Marseilles. 
Of all her sons only Jerome, the youngest, was 
then with her as a dependent, Louis having 
entered the army at the age of seventeen, and 
Lucicn was in the commissary department. 

Letitia made her abode with Joseph, in Paris, 
in 1799, Lucien, who had married the daugh- 
ter of an inn-keeper, was also living there. 
Napoleon was then engaged in his magnificent 
scheme of empire in the Hast, which contem- 
plated the conquest of Egypt and the whole 
country eastward to the Indus, and the ex- 
pulsion of the English from Hindostan. It was 
a splendid failure, and he suddenly returned, 
in time to engage in the political intrigues in 
Paris which resulted tn the revolution of No- 
yember, 1799, and his elevation to the position 
of absolute Dictator of France, with the specious 
title of First Consul. 

That was a most trying period for Letitia— 
more trying than poverty and privation. She 
well knew the selfish ambition of her son, and 
saw nothing but hopeless ruin in his failure. 
During the roaring convulsions in Paris on the 
9th of November her distress was greater than 
any she had experienced since leaving Corsica 
as an exile; but her courage and fortitude con- 
trolled her emotions. ‘‘She appeared ealm,” 
said the Duchess D’Abrantcs, who was with 
Letitia when the billows of that revolution 
were subsiding, “thongh far from being easy; 
for her extreme palcness, and the eonvulsive 
movement she evinced whencyer an unexpected 
noise met her ear, gave her features a ghastly 
air. In these movements she appeared to me 
truly like the mother of the Gracchi. She had 
three sons under the stroke of fate, one of whom 
would probably receive the blow, even if the 
others escaped. This she felt most forcibly. 
My mother and myself remained with her a 
part of that tantalizing day, and only quitted 
her on the restoration of her confidence by 
Lucien’s messengers, who were frequently sent 
to calm her disquiet. The danger to which 
the Bonaparte family was exposed might have 
been even imminent on the night of the 9th or 
10th. If the Directory and the Councils had 
triumphed, all Bonaparte’s brothers wonld have 
followed him to the scaffold; and their fricnds 
and partisans would have been exiled, to say 
the least,” 

Napoleon was now next to the imperial dig- 
nity in power, but he was careful not to shock 
too soon the democratic ideas of the people by 
ostentatious display. His mother and family 
lived in great retirement, though provided with 
ample means. The beautiful young widow, 
Josephine Beauharnais, who had become the 
wife of Napoleon, was not a favorite with the 
mother-in-law. Letitia preferred the more 
quiet and simple manners of the wives of Jo- 
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seph and Lucien, for whom she felt a real af- 
fection ; and when, in 1805, Napoleon was Em- 
peror of the French, and a feud between him 
and Lacien caused the latter to make his resi- 
dence in Rome, Letitia went with her exiled: 
son. When the emperor upbraided her for 
her partiality, she said, ‘‘ An unfortunate son 
will always be most dear to me.” 

Napoleon finally persuaded Letitia to return 
to Paris, and make her abode there in a style 
suitable for the mother of a reigning monarch. 
He settled upon her a pension of two hundred 
thousand dollars a year; gave her, by royal 
decree, the title of Madame Mére, the equiva- 
lent of Empress Mother, and assigned to her a 
palatial residence and a separate court. Even 
then she avoided all ostentatious display and 
vulgar aping of the old courts of Europe, to 
which the emperor was prone; and she refused 
to encourage that foolish extravagance in her 
household which Napoleon’s example and wishes 
were calculated to foster. She was not avari- 
cious, as her manifold deeds of charity daily 
attested; but she could not divest herself of a 
fear with which sad experience had impressed 
her, that reverses might come, when the say- 
ings made in a season of prosperity might be 
needed for the purchase of daily food. Her 
kindness of heart was as proverhial as her sa- 
gacity in detecting imposition of every kind. 
The deserving always found in her a friend; 
the undeserving seldom felt the good of her 
hounty. She was often the medium throngh 
which favors were asked of her illustrious son, 
and she was always gratified when they were 
granted, 

Madame Meére watched with more anxiety 
than pride the audacity of Napoleon in interfering 
with the concerns of other nations, aud especially 
in placing embers of his family upon thrones 
to which he had no other claim of possession 
than the tight which might gave. She observed 
with decpest sorrow the often unscrupulous and 
eruel acts and policy of that son, whose chief 
aim she knew to he self-aggrandizement; and 
in her inmost soul she harbored a firm convic- 
tion that retributive justice would one day pun- 
ish him with its fearful penalties. While the 
world was dazzled with the glory of his deeds, 
hereyes saw clearly the dark motives which lurk- 
ed in secret behind them. Itwas nota source 
of comfort to her to see her half-brother, the Abbé 
Fesch, whom she loved, made cardinal and im- 
perial embassador by the means employed. She 
was distressed when she saw Joseph, her first- 
horn, obey the orders of his imperial brother, 
and mount the throne, first of Naples and then 
of Spain, which had been stolen by robber 
bands from quarreling guardians. She trem- 
bled when she saw the republic of Holland 
transmuted into a vassal kingdom, and her son 
Louis placed on the throne as an expected pup- 
pet in the hands of the emperor. And she 
was unhappy when she saw Jerome, her baby, 
a young man only twenty-three years of age, 
made monarch of Westphalia, 2 kingdom 
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created for the purpose by the ambitious Na- 
poleon. Nor was she pleased to see her daugh- 
ters made imperial princesses, and their hus- 
bands seated upon thrones by the imperial will 
alone. 

In 1809 the empire was at its noontide glo- 
ry. Nothing seemed wanting to fill the meas- 
ure of Napoleon’s ambition but an heir to per- 
petuate his dynasty. Josephine had failed to 
gratify his desires in that respect. So, sacri- 
ficing love, justice, humanity, and the mar- 
riage vow upon the red-hot altar of his unholy — 
ambition, Napoleon divorced his wife by his 
own imperial decree, and married a scion of the 
house of Austria. It was one of the blackest 
crimes recorded in human history. His new 
wife bore him a son, but he never sat on a 
throne; and the Napoleon dynasty was re- 
vived thirty-seven years after the sceptre and 
crown were taken from the firstemperor; not by 
his own descendant, but by a grandson of the 
discarded Josephine, who, if report speaks truly, 
has not a drop of Bonaparte blood in his veins. 

This crime of Napoleon deeply stirred the 
righteous soul of Madame Mere. ‘The new 
empress appeared to be good and amiable, and 
she learned to love her. ‘That empress had 
revolted at the marriage when it was proposed 
to her, and said she considered herself ‘a vic- 
tim devoted to the Minotaur.” Madame Meére 
honored her forit. When the allies approached 
Paris, in 1814, the mother accompanied the 
young empress and her court to Blois. On 
that occasion she showed her usual forethought 
and prudence. She drew from the treasury 
the arrears of her allowance, and dismissed 
nearly all of her attendants. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1814, which placed 
Louis XVIII. on the throne, Napoleon was 
allowed to take up his abode on the island of 
Elba, as its sovercign, with a revenue of over 
a million dollars; and Letitia was permitted 
to retain the title of Madame Meére, and re- 
ceive an annuity of forty thousand dollars. 
Early in August of that year she followed her 
son to Elba, and on the 15th (his forty-fifth 
birthday) she presided at a ball given in honor 
of the anniversary. She fondly hoped for more 
quiet in that retreat than she had enjoyed for 
years, and that her son would not again seek 
the dizzy height from which he had fallen so 
gently, That dream was soon and suddenly 
dispelled. Napoleon’s thirst for imperial pow- 
er and universal dominion was as intense as 
ever. lle fomented intrigues in Paris against 
King Louis; and ten months after he landed 
in Elba he left it, debarked at Cannes with an 
escort of a thousand of his old guard, and 
started for Paris. His confidence in the at- 
tachment of the French army to his person was 
justified by events, Nearly the whole stand- 
ing army of France joined his cause. Lonis 
fled. urope was astounded hy the unex- 
pected apparition ; and the Congress of sover- 
cigns at Vienna, engaged in the nefarious busi- 
ness of disposing of the rights of nations for 
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their own advantage, broke up in alarm, with a 

cry to arms against the ‘terrible scourge of | 
Europe.” Napoleon remounted the throne | 
and defied all Europe fora while. His sceptre | 
departed from him forever at Waterloo, in Junc, 

1815, and he was imprisoned for life on a rocky 

island in the South Atlantic Ocean. 

Madame Mére could not be persuaded to 
go back to Paris with the emperor when he 
left Elba. She went to Rome and resided with 
her brother, Cardinal Fesch, in whose palace 
she had spacious and superb apartments, True 
to her saying, ‘* An unfortunate son will always 
be most dear to me,” when she heard of the 
disaster at Waterloo, and it was evident that 
the emperor had fallen to rise no more, she 
offered him the whole of her large fortune. 
And she would gladly have accompanied him, 
to cheer him in his exile on St. Helena, had 
she been permitted. ‘“‘ For me,” said Napoleon 
to the Count Las Cases, while tears stood in 
his eyes, ‘‘she would, without a murmur, have 
doomed herself to live on black bread.” And 
when Jas Cases, on his return to Europe, told 
the story of Napoleon's situation to his mother, 
she said, ‘‘ My whole fortune is at my son’s dis- 
posal.” 

Madame Mére’s continual solicitude for her 
exiled son was manifested on many occasions, 
In the autumn of 1818, when the allied sover- 
eigns were assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, she 
wrote an affecting appeal to them in his behalf. 
“Sires,” she said, ‘‘I am a mother, and my 
son’s life is dearer to me than my own. Inthe 
name of Him whose essence is goodness, and 
of whom your imperial and royal majesties are 
the image, I entreat you to put a period to his 
misery, and to restore him to liberty. For this 
I implore God, and I implore you, who are His 
vicegerents on earth, Reasons of state have 
their limits, and posterity, which gives immor- 
tality, adores, above all things, the generosity 
of conquerors.” Her appeal was invain. The 
sovereigns knew how undying was Napoleon’s 
ambition, and how perfidious was his nature 
when under the influence of that ambition, and 
they feared and hated him. 

Help for him was more easily rendered by 
his mother in 1819, when she heard that he 
was sick, that he would not suffer an English 
physician to come near him, and desired the 
company of a Roman Catholic pricst. By per- 
mission of the Pope, a mission was sent to St. 
Helena, at her expense, consisting of Dr. An- 
tommarchi, Father Bonavita, and Abbé Vig- 
nali. These remained until Napoleon's death 
in 1821. 

Cardinal Fesch occupied the Palace Falcon- 
nieri, in Rome, and there Madame Mére lived 
twenty-one years after her brief sojourn at Elba. 
She lived in splendor, but quietly and unostcn- 
tatiously. She maintained a retirement con- 
genial with her tastes, and entertained but few 
persons outside of her immediate family of de- 
scendants and her intimate friends. She was a 
devout daughter of the Italian Church, and was 


ever ready to dispense its and her own large 
charities. 

When she was eighty years of age Madame 
Mére retained strong marks of personal beauty, 
which Canova embodied in his fine bust of her; 
and her vivacity was sunshine in her household 
until the last days of her life. Loving hearts 
and hands were continually at Her service, un- 
til, on the second day of February, 1836, when 
she was eighty-six years old, Letitia Bonaparte 
of Corsica—Madame Mére of the first French 
empire—the mother of the founder of the Na- 
poleon dynasty, departed for the world of spirits. 

Her tomb is at Rome ; that of ber husband is 
at St. Leu, once the estate of their son Lucien, 
near Paris. 
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Hz does not see the Gladiator's pain, 
Though hopeless at his feet for years 
That unappealing agony has lain; 
He never knew the need of tears— 
Nor grief, nor fear, nor sigh, 
Nor sorrow’s shadow, ever eame him nigh, 


He leans against the woody trunk, and seems 
(If sueh might be) a Graee at rest; 
One foot on tip-toe poised, as if he deems 
By daneing steps should earth he pressed ; 
is flexile fingers he 
Folds lightly rustie pipes of Arcady. 


Listening he stands, with lips apart, to track 
A train of echoes that just now 
Came swiftly floating from the woodlands back, 
As he went fluting—and his brow 
With happy wrinkles mars, 
That never knew of Care the deeper scars. 


He smiles at his own musie, and at me, 
Who ean not meet his sunny eyes, 
So innocent of that whose mystery 
All our brief gladness underlies ; 
Of prohlems that perplex, 
And restless Nemeses that haunt and vex. 


The erowd of feverish nations past him press— 
An eager, thoughbt-o’erburdened throng— 
For time is gold, and wealth is happiness, 
And life is short, and art is long: 
He does not see them—airs 
Blow on him from another world than theirs. 


In theirs the seheming despots rise and fall, 
Still weaving nets for freemen’s feet; 
Disloyal spirits nobler hearts enthrail, 
Love dies, Truth hides, and armies meet; 
And Death’s resistless dread 
Forever threatens some beloved head. 


In his world green leaves quiver, elovered banks 
Allure the stinshine and the breeze, 
And bright-eyed squirrels play their Joyous pranks 
Along the trunks of mossy trees, 
And hirds trill happy love 
In swaying bougls the shade-fleeked turf above. 


I enter in with him; there Faney sings 
The notes that lull the weary brain; 
There, bathed anew in Beauty’s freshening springs, 
The soul is panoplied from pain; 
And from the enchanted wave 
Comes, like Achilles, arrow-proof and brave. 


Reluetant from that realm and him I part; 
Though still the poet’s sesame 
To ine its gates unlocks, the senlptor’s art 
Has of its portals lost the key: 
No later-born eould seize 
The cunning ehisel of Praxiteles. 


But live its record thou! forever fair, 
The Celehrated and the Praised, 
Ag when sueh triumphs Seulpture still could dare; 
When hright upon her altars blazed 
A fire that has grown eold 
Since in the Tripod Street thou stoodst of old. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


HE Duke of Devorgoil was manifestly ill at_ 


ease, and sat plucking at the sable cover- 
let as though he would fain have hidden him- 
self under its massive folds, and glancing to 
left and right nervously; but, shift as he would, 
he could no more evade the steady gray eyes 
than a patient can the gaze of the magnetizer. 
So he met them at last. 

If a little formal, nothing could be more 
courteous than Ralph’s salute, nothing ‘more 
placable than his voice and manner. 

“*T am happy to have this opportunity of 
presenting your Grace to Lady Atherstone.” 

Seldom has any dignitary of Church or State 
been plunged in direr quandary than that in 
which the Lord Lieutenant of Loamshire found 
himself now. That first offense of lése-majesté, 
recorded above, had never been mitigated by 
any after-homage on the part of the criminal. 
Whenever county business brought them in 
contact, Lord Atherstone did not evince the 
smallest inclination to defer to the other’s wishes 
or opinions. Twice or thrice, when, on the oc- 
casion of a royal visit, an invitation was equiy- 
alent to a command, Ralph had partaken of a 
state banquet at Grandmanoir; but of his own 
free-will he never had darkened those august 
portals, nor had he once entreated their master 
to honor Templestowe with his presence. 

Throughout all these years the Duke had 
nursed a sombre resentment, waiting and watch- 
ing, not overpatiently, for an opportunity of 
slaking the same; and, besides private pique, 
he had public grounds for enmity. He did 
honestly believe that Lord Atherstone was a 
discredit to the order to which they both be- 
longed, and therefore deserved in all possible 
ways to be discouraged and repressed; ay, and 
there was something more: Lupus Fitzrolland 
was far too sublime a personage to listen to 
gossip. To the ordinary cancan of society he 
lent no more attention than did the Olympians 
to the tittle-tattle of Tr oy. But he had chanced 
to pass through town soon after the Atherstone 
engagement was announced; and as he sat 
conning the papers in his solitary arm-chair at 
the sanctorium, certain scraps of club talk had 
floated past his ear, leaving him to infer that, 
if no grave scandal hid attached to Lena Shaf. 
ton, she had at least been something imprudent 
in her time. Now, if he had been a rigid Fu- 
ritan instead of a very indifferent Christian, 
the Duke could not have entertained a holier 
horror of any thing’in the shape of coquetry. 
No facilities for flirtation were provided at any | 
of his entertainments, either in town or coun- | 
try; and even on neutral ground couples in- 


dulging in the most innocent of such diversions! brows, his hand shook painfully. 


had been known to start guiltily under his aus- 
tere gaze, and fly like timid hares to the cover 
of the conservatory or other fastness, whither 
the censor’s eye could not follow. Was not 
the edifice of Lord Atherstone’s social sins high 
and broad enough already, but that he must 
add thereto the very corner-stone, by bringing 
into the county a wife concerning whom the 
world’s tongue had wagged lightly, if not ac- 
cusingly ? 

All things considered, here, in absolute com- 
pleteness, was the chance of retaliation for 
which he had waited solong. It was his bound- 
en duty—so he had told himself at least a doz- 
en times—no less as head of a family than as 
head of a county, to assert his own position, 
and make the Atherstones feel theirs. Yes, it 
should be shown so plainly that all who rode 
might read the lesson, that the house of Devyor- 
goil had the privilege not only of choosing their 
acquaintance, but of dropping the same at their 
pleasure. Indeed, the Duke had rehearsed the 
whole scene to his entire satisfaction; how, 
when the criminals approached, he would look 
straight to his front, neither frowning nor smil- 
ing, but superbly serene, and implacably ignore 
their presence, so that they would be fain to 
pass on, clad in the garments of confusion, 
and a warning to future misdoers. As for his 
conduct being questioned—a Lord Lieutenant 
might possibly, not probably, be called to ac- 
count by his sovereign, but, assuredly, by no 
other living creature. 

The scheme was not ill laid; but, like many 
others framed both by men and mice, through 
a slight miscalculation it went ‘‘a-gley.” The 
Duke had never reckoned on his enemy com- 
ing straight at him, and opening fire within 
point-blank range. 

Had Hawley been told on the eve of Preston 
that on the morrow the clansmen would hurl 
themselves bare-breasted on the sabres of his 
dragoons, he would surely have laughed aloud. 
But what the-result was we know; and these 
provoking surprises will go on happening till 
the end of time. 

If, on the present occasion, the noble strate- 
gist avoided total rout, he escaped not sore dis- 
comfiture ; instead of the serene unconcern that 
he had intended it should wear, his countenance 
was full of irritated perplexity ; there was more 
of nervousness than pomposity in the frequent 
clearing of his throat, and evidently something 
more than the right word in the right place was 
a-lacking. What he had proposed to say, or 
not to say, you know; what he said was this: 

ror am—ahem—happy vel ice.s Lady— 

er—Atherstone’s ac—quaintance.” 

And, as he lifted his hat a bare inch from his 
He, also, was 
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being ‘* executed” in the sight of all the people; 
but he eould not, like brave old Bailly, have re- 
plied to a scoffer, ‘‘It is with the cold.” 

If the Baron had “ presented” his wife, it 
would haye sounded better; but even this 
poor salve to the ducal dignity was wanting, 
Nevertheless, there was now no possibility of 
drawing back; and henceforward, till fresh 
cause of offense arose, there must be outward 
amity, however hollow, betwixt Grandmanoir 
and Templestowe. : 

In such emergencies it is generally a woman 
who shows herself most calm and cruel. Lady 
Rachel, perhaps, was made of sterner stuff than 
her sire; for little encouragement could be drawn 
from her wiry salute, and not a word, courteous 
or nncourteous, escaped her lips, braced like a 
steel trap. But Lady Ursula—bon brin de fille 
au fond and a degenerate Fontenaye—nearly 
spoiled the effect of her sister’s admirable be- 
havior by nodding and smiling, and putting 
some ridiculous question as to Lady Ather- 
stone’s sporting taste. Lena had not betrayed 
the faintest embarrassment from first to last; 
but she did feel very grateful toward Lady Ur- 
sula just then, and her color rose a little as she 
replied “that this was almost her first essay; 
but that she fancied that she should grow very 
fond of hunting.” 

Jasper Knowsley had a shrewd tact of his 
own; and it was probably consideration for 
others besides his hounds, whose coats were 
beginning to stare under the north wind, that 
caused him to move off toward the covert 
without more delay. A glance from Ralph 
told his wife that the interview was over; 
and, after another interchange of formal sa- 
lutes, the pair followed in the wake of the 
field. 

Whether from this passage of arms—the ex- 
pression is not much too strong—any of the par- 
ties concerned issued with the honors of war, is 
an open question; for, as to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant’s intentions, or the causes that brought the 
same to naught, few of the spectators were de- 
ceived; and though many admired his nerve, 
the extorted courtesy did not greatly improve 
Lord Atherstone’s social credit. Perhaps Mr. 


Chantrey, the horse-breaker, in his homely lan- | 


guage, expressed pretty aceurately the general 
opinion. 

‘The Dook, he meant to be nasty,” quoth 
honest Will; ‘‘a blind man could see that with 
half an eye; but when it came to the push, he 
had to drop it. It’s for all the world like this 
here black colt of mine, He’s got plenty of 
temper, but no pluck to speak of; and if you 
jast shake this here cutting whip at him, he'll 
drop his back and lob on like a sheep. ‘The 
Dook, he’s had a side-binder or two from the 
Qaron in their time; (1 poundit. Old Ralph 
ain’t by no means a pleasant sort to tackle.” 

Tt is time that we too should follow, for the 


lying on the slope of the hill, and a perfect jun- 
gle nnder the alders down there in the hollow, 
filled, in days before drainage was known, by 
the ancient mere. Hares by dozens are steal- 
ing away, and rabbits by scores seuttling about 
already ; and, if the air is not darkened with 
pheasants, as it would be within the park-fenee 
of Grandmanoir, a whir of wings ever and anon 
shows that there is no danger of the foxes being 
starved out of this strong-hold. ‘The keeper— 
leaning against the gate-post yonder, with an 
air of moody resignation—d’you allow that 
he padded a brace, at least, yester morning? 
Moreover, the wind lies just right for the vale, 
trending away to the southward, till it seems 
to narrow to a point in the gray distance. 

A few go into covert with the hounds; but 
the rides must be mere quagmires after the late 
rains; and the body of the field keep to the 
sounder ground above, while the first whip 
gets forward and ensconces himself in the bend 
of a high bull-finch, so that, unseen himself, he 
can peer through the upper branches over the 
open beyond, It is not a day when, even in 
covert, the scent is likely to lie well; while, at 
the best of times, Hazlemere takcs a deal of 
working. And very patiently the Master does 
work it in his own quiet fashion, seldom speak- 
ing to, much less hurrying, his hounds; so 
that the field—no longer overshadowed by the 
awful Presence, for the ducal carriage keeps to 
the main road along the hill-crest—has leisure 
for courtesies or for chaff, as the case may be. 

Arthur Corbett, visibly exulting at having 
stolen a march upon his fellows, presses up to 
salute Lady Atherstone, and lingers at her 
bridle-rein; and- some half-dozen more are 
presented to Lena, including Mr. Swarbrick 
and the Devereuxs. Though Cissy has, to a 
certain extent, got her company manners on, 
her cordial welcome is by far the brightest 
gleam of social sunshine that has crossed Lady 
Atherstone’s path since it led her Loamshire- 
ward. Ralph performs his part in these cere- 
monies creditably enough; but he is very chary 
of his word, and there is a grave, preoccupied 
look on his face such as Lena has not seen once 
since their marriage. 

Suddenly, from the thickest of the covert be- 
low, comes a whimper, eager, yet not quite con- 
fident; but Jasper Knowsley still sits silent 
and statue-like in the middle ride; for, though 
Mariner is the very gem of this year’s entry, 
he is apt to be a trifle too keen, The next 
Minute comes a sharp, joyous yelp, about 
which there can be no mistake, and the Mas- 
ter smiles triumphantly (Mariner is the first 
produce of a famous cross) and cheers him 
with a will; then a deeper tongue chimes in, as 
Vigilant, whose speech is law, proclaims that 
youth may sometimes be right, though it speak 
before eld; and other notes swell into musie— 
the music that, more than any other under 


rearmost hound has topped the coyert-fence| heaven, maketh the ears that hear it to tingle. 


five minutes ago. 


Mr. Swarbrick, out on the hill-side, takes the 


A promising draw, certainly. There is good! time to a second from a machine something 
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larger than a traveling-clock; the which sig- 
nificant action causes some of the thrusting 
ones to creep forward, though Jem Spurrell, | 
from his post of vantage, flings back his hand} 
wartningly; but, “Gently, pray, gently on the 
right,” cries’ the mild Master, in the act of | 
swattering through a miry pool; and, ‘*That’s 
right, spoil your own sport and be d—d to you!” 
roars his terrible Echo. Luckily the double- 
barreled remonstrance takes effect, and the 
culprits draw rein before harm is done. Soon | 
the chorus within deepens toa crash; from the 
nook of the bull-finch comes a scream that eould 
no more be printed than it eould be set to 
notes, but which the hounds know as well as” 
they do the Master’s horn; and, without the 
eeremony of taking a run, Jem dives head- 
foremost into the black-thorn; Swinton Swar- 
brick, with a dig of his ponderous spurs, launch- 
es forth the bony brown, and lurches away over 
the meadow, like a rock let loose, for a pet gap, 
which he guesses is only lightly bushed up, 
followed by Arthur, the squire of dames, and 
some dozen more. Dick the Driver, who, ever 
since the find, has been fighting his savage till 
they both are all afoam, with a great gasp of 
relief goes hurling at the spot where the grow- 
ers are thickest; Godfrey Colville—keener for 
a start than he ever was from Ranksborough— 
goes straight as a die at the place that he picked 
ten minutes ago; and Cissy Devereux, humor- 
ing Paladin’s fidgety mouth like an artist, sails 
off in his wake happier than any crownéd queen. 

“Get forward to the gate, Edward” (this 
to his groom); ‘‘and keep quite elose to me, 
Lena,” says Lord Atherstone, his face lighting 
up at last. 

Those who make for the same pass—some 
from awe of the Baron, more for the sake of the 
bonny bride—forbear to press upon the pair till 
they are fairly through. 

And so the curtain is up, and the play be- 
gun, 

Unluckily, in many dramas, grave and gay, 
the interest is apt to decline steadily from the 
opening scene; and so it happened here. The 
first burst of a mile or so was quick enough to 
satisfy any body; but then the hounds got 
bothered in some sheep-foil, and the scent, out 
of covert, was so miserably cold, that they | 
never picked up their ground or got upon good | 
terms with their fox again. The Master of the 
L. H. was patient to a fault, and would “ pot- 
ter” on, as lis detractors said, in almost hope- 
less pursuit, rather than try for a fresh one; 
but he was compelled to do this at last. 

The second fox was a cowardly ringing brute ; 
and when he did break, it was only to slink 
over the hill along a chain of spinnies that 
brought him to a “‘creep” through the park- 
pales of Grandmanoir; the day, too, was low- 
ering instead of lightening ; so Lady Atherstone 
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voking her to boot; for she herself felt in un- 
usually good spirits. She had been present at 
several meets before, but had never seen a 
covert actually drawn, and the novelty of the 
sights and sounds had kept her thoroughly 
amused. Standard-bearer had earried her ad- 
mirably, and they had negotiated two or three 
unayojdable fences without any difference of 
opinion; moreover, the L. H., as a rule, had 
agreeably surprised her, She liked the placid 
Master, who, busy as he was, had found time 
to be presented, exceedingly ; Swinton Swar- 
brick, as a relic of the old Squire Weston 
days, was inimitable; Mrs. Devereux must be 
charming, and Mr. Corbett—well—he smiled a 
little too often and too blandly; but he was 
pleasant to look upon, and wonderfully amusing 
and well-bred for a provincial banker. The 
Grandmanoir party did not impress her fayor- 
ably; but perhaps the Duke could not help 
being fidgety and formal, any more than Lady 
Rachel conld help looking acid; and, though 
she was glad when the interview was over, the 
idea of an intentional slight had never crossed 
her mind, much less dwelt there. So, perhaps, 
there was the slightest shade of pique in her 
tone when she broke rather a long silence. 

‘¢Tt has been a very stupid morning for you, 
monseigneur. Indeed, I am half ashamed at 
having enjoyed it so much.” 

Ralph started from his reverie, and his brow 
cleared. ; 

‘¢Yon’re quite wrong, my dear. It would 
have been a very stupid morning if I had not 
had you to look after, and—it’s the honest 
truth—to admire. I don’t know whether you 
or Standard-bearer can claim the most credit ; 
but you deserve a good deal between you. The 
sport has been just about what I expected— 
much better than I expected, if you have been 
really amused.” 

‘¢But something has gone wrong,” she per- 
sisted. ‘‘I would give any reasonable sum to 
know your thoughts for the last ten minutes, 
unless they have been simply wandering.” 

‘‘ They have not wandered far,” he answered, 
with his eurtlaugh; ‘‘I have been thinking of 
my own folly and blindness—a harder word 
than either might suit—which began when I 
first came to live in Loamshire, and have gone 
on ever since, from bad to worse. I had had 
crosses and disappointments, of course, but so 
have thousands who come out smooth and smil- 
ing. ‘There was nothing to make one set one’s 
bristles up, and keep all the world at bay. Peo- 
ple did try to be civil when first I eame home, 
I quite remember that; but all the forms and 
ceremonies bored me intensely, and—I showed 
it. There was another opening just after Phil- 
ip’s marriage, but I didn’t take it, though Ma- 
rian tried hard to persuademe. Of course I've 
made enemies by scores. ‘They have never had 


assented willingly to her husband’s suggestion, / a chance of hitting me before; but they have 


that they should turn homeward here. 
The moody look had settled down on Ralph’s | 
face again, puzzling Lena not a little, and pro-| 


got one now, and I doubt if they will let it slip, 
that’s what I’ve been thinking about, my dear.” 
Lena looked up, wondering. This was not 
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the first time she had heard of her husband's 
rough, unsocial ways; but as to the immediate 
cause which now moved him to repent them, 
she was still in the dark. 

“Don’t you overrate your unpopularity ?” 
she said. ‘*T thought every body seemed good- 
natured enough to-day.” 

Ralph’s keen gray eyes dwelt on her as if he 
doubted whether she spoke in earnest. 

“The Duke of Devorgoil, for instance? It 
would not have cost much trouble to have made 
a friend instead of a foe of that pompous old 
idiot. If Ihad not cut him short in a congrat- 


ulation-speech, and if I had asked his opinion | 


twice a year at Quarter Sessions, and lifted my 
hat an inch and a half higher whenever we met, 
he would have been civil enough, I dare say, 
Now he would have been any thing but civil 
three hours ago, if he had dared; but—it’s a 
constitutional weakness, I’ve noticed it in him 


before—he always forgets what he’s determined 
to say or do, as soon as any one not absolutely 
in his power fixes him with their eyes.” 

Lord Atherstone wished the words unsaid as 
he saw the hot Shafton blood mount to his fair 
wife’s forehead; yet he only half guessed the 
eause of her emotion, 

That she was vexed as well as surprised by 
this new aspect of things is quite true. The 
old Adam is apt to rise rebelliously within the 
meekest and wisest of men when they first rec- 
ognize that the slight has been put upon them, 
especially if it be too late to resent it; and Lena, 
being neither meek, nor wise, nor masculine, 
felt the full foree of the sting; but she felt 
something more. She felt it was quite possible 
that an ancient grudge and mortified vanity 
inight not entirely account for the Duke. of 
Devorgoil’s demeanor; and that if the nerve 
had been equal to the will, it might have been 
plain to Loamshire that Ralph Atherstone’s | 
wife, as well as Ralph Atherstone, was hence- 
forth to be numbered among those whom the 
Lord Lieutenant did not delight to honor. 

When Lena Shafton was first warned that if 
she took not better heed the world would make 
free with her name, she had smiled defiantly. | 
If Caryl Glynne kept his promise, and came to 
claim her, he could never tauut her with risks 
incurred for him; if he came not, the gossips 
might talk themselves hoarse for aught she 
cared. But after the early bitterness was past, 
and she had settled down into the weary wait- 
ing that ended as you wot of, she had, no doubt, 
more than once repented of her recklessness, 
though never so keenlyas now. The better she 
understood her husband the more she looked up 
to and trusted him; and if it was as yet impos- 
sible to love, she found it already quite easy to 
honor and obey, It cut her now to the heart 
to see him taking all the blaine to himself so 
simply and frankly, when perhaps not half of it 
was fairly his share; and for a second or two 
she was moved to aby the consequences of full 
confession. However, one glance at his face) 
changed her purpose. lLena’s courage could| 
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not be measured by the ordinary standard of 
womankind; but this thing she dared not do. 
If her voice trembled a little when she made 
answer, it was not with anger. 

‘¢T had not an idea of this, or I would have 
prayed—so hard—to be spared the introduction. 
Is it absolutely impossible to breathe Loamshire 
air without the Duke’s sanction ?” 

‘Not at all impossible,” Ralph answered, 
more cheerily. ‘‘I’ve tried the experiment, 
you know; and I can’t say that my lungs have 
suffered; but if I can’t amend my past errors, 
I ought to try to prevent you pain for them ; 
and, on the whole, I think I acted rightly to- 
day. The Grandmanoir folks will probably 
keep up to civility-mark now, and that’s all 
that’s required of them. So I might have kept 
my own counsel, and not have spoilt your pleas- 
ure. Iam half sorry I told you.” 

‘*You need not be,” she said. ‘‘It’s always 
best—so much best—to speak out.” 

¢¢ Always best,’ of a surety; butis it always 
so easy ?” 

Had that question been put to Mother Eve, 
she would perhaps have answered Nay, before 
her leafen kirtle was sere. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


So our first act ends; and before the curtain 
rises again you must suppose an interval of 
hard on a year. During this space there was 
some shifting of scenes and of dresses, but in 
the actors or the circumstances no imaterial 
change. 

On that Hazlemere day the Duke of Devor- 
goil had, however grudgingly, entered into tacit 
recognizance to keep the peace toward Temple- 
stowe; and he acted up to the letter of his en- 
gagement. He drove over with his daughters 
to call, on a bright, balmy afternoon, when the 
odds against finding any healthy human creat- 
ure within doors were hardly caleulable; and, 
after leaving a sheaf of cards, went his way with 
a sense of relief, not devoid of humiliation, such 
as may have been felt by the kings and kaisers 
of old time, who, for their people’s sake, rather 
than their own, submitted to signal penance. 
Furthermore, after ascertaining by inquiry, care- 
ful, though circuitous, that the Atherstones were 
absent (they had gone up to town for a fortnight),. 
he besought the honor of their company at one’ 
of his state banquets. ‘The visit was returned! 
in due course, and the invitation declined with 
due courtesy; and so, for the present, the mat- 
ter ended, it being understood on both sides. 
that, whensoever they met, all the ceremonies 
of distant acquaintanceship should be observed. 

To a certain extent the county took its cue 
from the Lord Lieutenant. There was no overt 
case of avoidance; the Atherstones came in for 
their fair share of set dinner-parties, and neigh- 
bors showed themselves not averse to accept 
from them the like formal hospitality. 

Ralph had quite broken through his rule of 
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seclusion, you will observe, and, if the effort 
was sometimes evident, played the host much 
better than might have been expected from his 
want of practice ; but still an invisible barrier, 
almost resembling a line of quarantine, seemed 
drawn around Templestowe. 

The first year of Lena’s residence there was 
drawing to a close, and—setting Hubert Ash- 
leigh aside, parish dutics, according to his own 
aecount, kept him much at home—she could 
hardly claim intimacy with more than two fam- 
ilies—the Devereuxs and the Corbetts. That 
willful Cissy was little accustomed to defer to 
authorities, spiritual or temporal, and was ca- 
pable of quite as much audaeity in her friends’ 
quarrels as she displayed in her own; not 
that there was any quarrel here, but it is cer- 
tain that, had an episcopal as well as a ducal 
ban been actually launched against the tenants 
of Templestowe, Mrs. Devereux would not have 
cultivated their acquaintance a whit less sedu- 
lously. Now, from the first, she was rather 
drawn toward Lady Atherstone; why, it would 
be difficult to say, for, though there were cer- 
tain points of resemblance, their characters, es- 
sentially, were very different. Both were self- 
willed and fearless, even to recklessness; but in 
Lena there was an earnestness and strength of 
purpose, whether for evil or for good, that, 
luckily for her own happiness, Mrs. Devereux 
lacked. Admiration was a necessity of Cissy’s 
existence; and she would have gone out into 
the highways to exact it from the passers-by, 
rather than be stinted of the tribute; while 
Lena simply accepted homage, neither showing 
herself careful to seek it nor especially grateful 
when it was rendered. It was not hard to guess 
that the one life would be full of gay fabliaux ; 
but that in the other there had been, or would 
be found, a single grave story. Here, you were 
looking on a bright, shallow lakelet, apt to be 
stirred into mimic waves nndcr the lightest 
breeze, but never likely to be fatal in its vaga- 
ries; there, on a deep, land-locked tarn, the re- 
cesses whereof had never yet been fully sound- 
ed, not casily to be moved from serenity, but 
possibly dangerous to the stoutest bark, if a 
gust shonld sweep down unawares through the 
one gorge giving access to the wind. How- 
ever, in the present state of civilization, differ- 
ences of charaeter are not a much greater bar 
to friendship than differences of opinion; and 
so a kind of camaraderie was struck up between 
these two, and, on one pretext or another, they 
contrived to meet very frequently. Lord Ath- 
erstone, to speak truth, watched the growing 
intimacy with uo great favor. It was not that 
he disliked Mrs. Deverenx—indeced, personally, 
he rather admired her, and had often been 
amused by her ready repartees and audacious 
sallics; but, though he never listened to gossip, 
he knew that the petulant beauty had been 
wore than lightly spoken of, and that there was 
little chance of her amending her ways; and 
altogether, if he had been allowed to select a 
companion for his wife, his choice would scarce- 


ly have lighted here; but then came the ques- 
tion, Was there any choiec? and Ralph rather 
shrank from the answer; at any rate, he neither 
by word nor deed attempted to check or thwart 
their arrangements, Once only, when Lena was 
regretting that Hunsden was so far from Tem- 
plestowe, he smiled coldly; and she divined, 
rather more easily than if he had frowned, that 
here at least she need not reekon on conjugal 
sympathy. 

As to the second intimacy, the expression 
ought to have been limited. Mrs. Corbett’s 
family cares were so many and various that, if 
she performed her strict duty toward socicty in 
the visiting line, it was perhaps as much as 
could be expected of her. Moreover, her tastes 
were decidedly domestic. For some years past 
her husband had been wont to appear at all 
sorts of entertainments, both public and private, 
en gargon, and the arrangement seemed to suit 
both parties so perfectly that it was no wonder 
if people in gencral had come to look upon it 
as a most natural one. But Arthur Corbett 
was very often at Templestowe. Generally he 
had some excuse for his presenee there. 

Among Lord Atherstone’s prejudices was an 
irrational dislike of the legal profession in all 
its branches; and for some time past divers 
agency matters, which nsually pass through a 
solicitor’s offiee, had been transacted by the 
Corbetts—an irregular way of doing business— 
but it worked well, notwithstanding. It was 
difficult to conceive these two men having a 
single idea in common; and Arthm’s little 
weaknesses were precisely of the kind least 
likely to find indulgence in the eyes of the 
stern old sabreur; nevertheless, the Baron had 
a high opinion of the other’s shrewdness and 
probity. Moreover, he really liked the sight 
of his genial face, and listened not unwilling- 
ly to his fluent prattle, especially as it always 
seemed to amuse Lena. 

Lady Atherstone hunted pretty constantly up 
to the end of that season; and, whoever else 
might be in attendance, one special cavalier was 
safe to be found, whenever hounds were not run- 
ning, not far from her bridle-rein; and this was 
more easily managed after her brother—carry- 
ing out his scheme of retrenchment—came down 
to Templestowe; for Miles speedily struck up a 
great friendship with the banker, finding it ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, when the meet lay beyond 
Heslingford, to be carted over Juxuriously from 
the town to the covert-side, and then to have 
one of the ‘little dinners” above mentioned to 
fall back upon—repasts infinitely preferable, in 
the hussar’s opinion, to the fare at the cavalry 
barracks, where he was also made very wel- 
come. Moreover, when they met in society Mr, 
Corbett generally contrived to spend a goodly 
portion of the evening in Lady Atherstone’s 
immediate vicinity; but the most captious ob- 
server could not have deteeted in his manner 
the slightest approach to philandering; with- 
out being obsequions or constrained, it was al- 
ways thoroughly deferential; neither did cioscr 
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acquaintance embolden him to transgress the 
outermost verge of familiarity. Lema could not} 
be said actually to encourage these assiduities ; 
it was not her way; but that they were agree- 
able to her was quite evident. Arthur Corbett 
certainly seemed to have the faculty of attract- 
ing and retaining her attention to an extent not 
attainable by any other cavalier, whether resi- 
dent or quartered in Loamshire. Before the 
year was out ‘she had got used to him,” as she 
confessed to Cissy Devereux. And in some 
wonien’s mouths that expression means a good 
deal. 

Early in that same spring Mrs. Shafton paid 
a long visit to Templestowe. With the state 
of things within doors she had every reason to 
be content. She had scarcely expected to find 
Lena so soon and so thoroughly domesticated, 
If there was no absolute sympathy between hus- 
band and wife, clearly there prevailed a comfort- 
able harmony. The aspect of affairs abroad was 
hardly so satisfactory. Mrs. Shafton was too 
keen of wit not speedily to divine that her daugh- 
ter’s welcome in Loamshire had been none of 
the warmest, For many years past she had 
given up the luxury of self-delusion, and was 
wont to look annoyances of all kinds fairly in 
the face. Therefore, though rumors of Lord 
Atherstone’s unpopularity had reached her ears, 
she never thought of imputing the coolness of 
the county solely to this cause; but, howso- 
ever far her misgivings may have traveled, she 
kept them to herself; and after a few natural 
questions about the neighborhood, etc., had 
been answered, she forbore to press Lena on 
the subject; neither did the latter appear in- 
clined to pursue it. Nevertheless, yon may 
possibly guess what prompted Mrs. Shafton, a 
fortnight or so after her arrival, to inquire 
whether there was any probability of the Ash- 
leighs soon appearing at Templestowe. 

It was unlikely that Lena conld lave divined 
the train of her mother’s thoughts. Neverthe- 
less, she colored a little as she looked up from 
her embroidery. 

‘‘T hardly know, mother. Monseigneur has 
never alluded to the subject yet; and Lam sure 
he would haye done so if he had expected them 
soon.” 

Mrs. Shafton smiled pleasantly, as she had 
the knack of doing, even when her inner com- 
munings were grave. 

‘Perhaps he prefers that you should invite 
them. Men have odd scruples sometimes; and 
I fancy Lord Atherstone has more delicacy on 
eertain points than the world gives him credit 
for. It would be only graceful if you were to 
suggest it, Lena. You liked what you saw of 
Lady Marian, didn’t you?” 

“Very much. One can’t help being amused 
by her brisk, downtight way, and quaint, ovig- 
inal sayings; and I should think she must be 
honest. As for her husband—it would be al- 
most treason, under this roof, to say exactly 
what I think of him; but I suppose an attract- 
ive couple is rather a rarity, and, I dare say, | 


Mr. Ashleigh will never care for much of my 
society. Perhaps you are right, too, mother ; 
and I wish I had spoken to monseigneur about 
it sooner. I'll do so this very day.” 

Lady Atherstone felt much more penitent an 
hour later, when she saw her husband’s face 
light up with satisfaction at her fivst words. 
The matter must have been on his mind for 
some time past, or the broaching of it would 
not have so pleased him. 

“Tt’s very kindly thought of, my dear,” he 
said—‘‘ kindly for me as well as for the children. 
Marian and J have always been great friends, 
you know; and I'm sure you will find her im- 
prove on acquaintance; she’s such a cheery 
creature, though alittle sharp at times. As for 
Philip, to do him justice, he’s never much in 
any body’s way ; he’s always too much occupied 
with his politics and his ailments; though T 
believe both are about equally imaginary. 
Would you mind writing yourself to Marian ? 
This address will find her.” : 

“Tt’s just what I should have wished to do,” 
Lena answered, And her letter went by that 
day’s post. 

Whether Lady Marian felt specially grateful 
for the invitation may be doubted; but that 
she was ready to accept it is certain. Had 
there been no deeper motive for her so doing, a 
natural euriosity to see how things progressed 
at Templestowe under the new régime would 
have prevented her hesitating. 

After Lord Atherstone’s marriage the Ash~ 


‘leighs had paid two or three visits, and then 


taken up their quarters at a West End hotel. 
The prices there were not extravagant ; never- 
theless, the thrifty couple had not yet felt sueh 
a steady draw on their purse-strings. It so 
chanced that a fortnight’s bill lay on the break- 
fast-table, side by side with Lena’s note; and 
Philip grumbled sorely over the items. Per- 
haps it was this that. made him listen so readi- 
ly to his wife's suggestion, that he had really 
worked hard enough to earn a holiday; and 


| that, though the House had a good deal of busi- 


ness on hand before the Easter recess, it might 
possibly be scrambled through somehow in his 
absence. So that same afternoon he paired off 
with another honorable invalid, whose ailments 
were not quite so visionary as his own, and the 
end of the week found the Ashleighs once more 
at Templestowe. 

The meeting was sufficiently cordial on all 
sides, and Marian quite justified her father-in- 
law’s prediction that she would improve on ae- 
quaintauce. Her manner toward the family 
party already assembled there could scarcely 
have been improved upon; she seemed to set- 


tle into her new position without an effort, and 


never put on those airs of ceremony or defer- 
ence to recent authority by which some women, 
under like cirenmstances, contrive to evince 
their sense of injury. She was courteous with 
Mrs. Shafton, pleasantly confidential with Lena, 
and so good-natured to Miles, that the dragoon, 
who in polite society was any thing but bold, 
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under her encouragement waxed sometimes 
quite talkative. Lord Atherstone, watching 
her narrowly, could not detect the faintest 
change in her bearing toward himself; so he, 
at least, was thoroughly satisfied. Philip, too 
—by dint of how minch private tuition will 
never be known—behaved himself, on the 
whole, very creditably. He was punctilious- 
ly, almost nervously, polite to Lena; at proper 
intervals addressed a commonplace remark to 
Mrs. Shafton ; and, if he sometimes started and 
shivered at Miles’s sudden entrance, as though 


a gust of cold air had swept in, he contrived to} 


keep his dislike of that boisterous person within 
decent bounds, and cursed him only to Marian 
sub segillo, 

Without personal experience in the matter, 
you may conceive that the path of a step-mo- 
ther—especially of a young step-mother—is 
beset by snares and pitfalls; so that even Phil- 
ip should have failed to catch her tripping, says 
not a little for Lena’s tact and training. 

Though all went on so smoothly in the fami- 
ly circle, Loamshire, as a rule, was provokingly 
slow to believe in the domestic happiness at 
Templestowe. Both at home and abroad the 
Ashleighs seemed to be on the best possible 
terms with their step-mother; and perhaps 
neither husband nor wife led their friends to 
believe they were dissembling with dutiful in- 
tent; but somehow, after their visit was ended, 
people who knew her well began to talk of ‘‘ poor 
Lady Marian” (those who knew her very slight- 
ly, of course, said, ‘‘ Poor dear Lady Marian,” 
looking mysteriously compassionate the while), 
and the prejudice against the Atherstones was 
not materially abated. 

It was Ralph himself who proposed that they 
should spend part of the season in town; and 
they had no reason to complain of their recep- 
tion there. If Lena’s early imprudenees were 
not altogether buried, society, at least, could 
afford to ignore them, now that she was shel- 
tered under a blameless name. The Baron’s 
old comrades—several of whom had taken fam- 
ily honors years ago—were very ready to wel- 
come him in his new character. Miss Belling- 
liam was one of the earliest to bring a peace- 
offering, and was as affectionate, in her formal 
way, as if she had never had cause to complain 
of her niece; Lady Montfort, another relative, 
who once had found it convenient to forget that 
any Shafton blood ran in her veins, offered to 
be the bride’s sponsor at St. James’s; and few 
cared to meddle with those under the protection 
of this potent and warlike dame, whose tongue 
was a two-edged sword, and who, from the im- 
pregnable fortress of her virtue, shot out arrows 
like hail at whoso presuined to flout her pen- 
nant. 

One circumstance, perhaps, smoothed the way 
for Lena. Even such as were gifted with dis- 
agreeably tenacious memories could not amuse 
themselves with watching how she would bear 
herself toward Caryl Glynne. Some mouths 


and since then only vague rumors concerning 
him and his fellow-wanderers liad come home. 

Was Lena glad of this absence? Assuredly 
she tried to persuade herself that she was so; 
and if occasionally things around her looked © 
strangely flat and dull, like a picture out of 
which the colors have faded, she had strength 
of mind enough then not to admit, even to her- 
self, that there was any special cause. 

Altogether their sojourn in town was decid- 
edly a success; yet perhaps neither the hus- 
band nor the wife was yery sorry when the, 
time came for their moving northward. The 
grouse-disease was rather prevalent that sea- 
son; so Lord Atherstone gaye his Scotch moor 
a jubilee; but they made a long stay at Kirk- 
fell, and the weeks spent there were certainly 
the happiest that Ralph had known since his 
marriage, ‘That the welcome was of the warm- 
est it is needless to say; and there was delight 
in the very contrast of his present security, 
with the doubts and hesitations of last year. 
He never entered the cozy drawing-room with- 
out remembering how he had paused on the 
threshold to watch a tall white figure and a 
graceful head bowed over the flowers, and his 
first glimpse of a proud beautiful face, and his 
first pressure of a soft slender hand—all his 
own now—his own, as he believed, forever, It 
was pleasant to listen, out on the hill, to the 
banter of his jovial comrades, and to see them 
afterward vying with each other in rendering 
their honest hoinage to his queen, and pleas- 
ant to watch the complacent self-congratulation 
of the host; for General Percy evidently at- 
tributed all that had happened since to his own 
diplomacy and foresight, Lena, too, was hap- 
py in a quiet fashion. The complete rest did 
her quite as much good as the bracing air; and 
she half regretted the other engagements which 
at last called them away from Kirkfell. 

However, in one way or another, the autumn 
passed quickly and uneventfully, till the fall of 
the leaf bronght the Atherstones home again 
once more. 


LITERARY FORGERIES. 
1. 


HAVE not cared to oceupy myself with the 

autographs of M. Chasles, since every one 
has learned the whole story; but, even before 
the fraud was unveiled, I have shunned any al- 
lusion to the subjeet. Iwas not anxious to push 
at a gate which appeared to me open and swing- 
ing both ways. ‘There is great risk of passing 
for a dupe in treating seriously of certain things. 
In my opinion, the hypothesis of M. Chasles 
raised a prejudice sufficient to excuse every mam 
charged with the examination. ‘To what pur- 
pose study the pieces, or compare the characters 
and the dates? The system of the learned 
astronomer fails in the very enunciation: his 
theory was false, because it contradicted the 
rules of probability—because it was absurd. 


ago he had departed on a long yachting tour,’) What! here are thousands of letters, written 
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by a great number of persons, all bearing more 
or less directly upon a so-called scientific dis- 
covery of Pascal, and of all this nothing had 
transpired elsewhere! The writings of Pascal 
already known bore no trace of it; the works 
and manuscripts of Galileo, of Newton, etc., 
were equally silent on the subject! The proofs 
of the pretended discovery are all found here, 
in this collection, and are found only here! 
Not one tie to bind the fact to other facts al- 
ready established, to other documents, to other 
indications! This was a new chapter to add 
to scientific history, supported, it is true, by in- 
numerable pieces; but, like these pieces them- 
selves, left isolated, without any point of con- 
nection, suspended inthe air, Irepeatit: un- 
der such conditions there should have been no 
examination: the mere statement of the ques- 
tion sufficed to settle it; the honor of the critic 
himself commanded him to forbear. For such 
as are but slightly versed in historical studies, 
the story of M. Chasles’s manuscripts can have 
no other interest than the demonstration of the 
extremes possible to a forger’s boldness and a 


mathematician’s credulity. I am wrong: the 
story shows, above all, how little the studies 
prevalent in France develop the critical facul- 
ty, when we have seen so many fine minds— 
indeed, & whole academy— gravely occupied, 
during eighteen months, with the work of the 
most daring, but certainly also the most com- 
monplace, cheat who has ever fabricated auto- 
graphs. 

Perhaps it might be worth the trouble to 
write a history of false autographs; it would 
be aseparate branch, and not the least curious, 
of the story of literary frauds, The false au- 
tograph should not be confounded with the sup- 
posititious book; an imposition which consists 
in passing off a work under the name of a per- 
son who is not its author is much more easy, 
and, consequently, much more frequent, than 
one which pretends to make us see and touch 
the very manuscript of the writer whose name 
it has borrowed, There are thousands of sup- 
posititious books. They have existed in all ages 
—among the Hebrews, the Grecks, and the Ro- 
mans. ‘There are writings falsely attributed to 
Homer and to Virgil, to Plato and to Cicero, 
to Solomon and to St. Paul. There have even 
been fabricated spurious letters of Jesus Christ ; 
and, it may be said in passing, the great won- 
der is that M. Chasles’s provider did not go to 
that length. But, Irepeat, the false autograph 
is something much more difficult, and there- 
fore much more rare, than thefalse book, Be- 
sides the invention of ideas and facts, the ob- 
servance of probability, and the imitation of 
style, it is necessary to reproduce the material 
conditions of an original manuscript, the ink 
and paper of that period, the handwriting of the 
supposed author—difficulties which can be sur- 
mounted only by care and patience, which can 
never be surmounted wholly, but which seem 
to have a singular fascination for certain crafty 
and dishonest natures, 


A history of false autographs would have the 
advantage of proving decisively in how narrow 
a circle these inventors move. Let them have 
ever so much imagination, the task is always 
nearly the same—to forge letters or books of 
known persons, and to invent handwritings. 
Besides, forgers can hardly avoid repetition, and 
the knowledge of old frauds may serve to place 
the public on gnard against new ones. <An- 
nins of Viterbo pretended to have discovered 
Sanchouniathon long before M. De Wagenfeld. 
Joseph Vella showed Arabic manuscripts from 
St. Sophia, as Simonides has shown us Greck 
manuscripts from Mount Athos; Ireland was 
encouraged by Chatterton’s success; Vrain Lu- 
cas, or those who employed him, saw the way 
clear, no doubt, in view of the good fortune 
achieved by the letters attributed to Marie An- 
toinette. 

In the absence of this history of false auto- 
graphs—which I commend to the learned as a 
book worth writing—it has occurred to me to re- 
cord here some of the most memorable frauds 
of this kind. It will be, if you like, a specimen 
of the general history that I would gladly see 
written, of two or three chapters of which it will 
be composed, 

False autographs, in each country, are natu- 
rally conformed to the taste of that country. In 
Germany the forger writes in Greek or Latin ; 
in France he fabricates correspondence and 
memoirs; in England he easily becomes a poet 
—he invents Shakspeare, Shelley, Byron. Here 
is audacity, at least! Let us begin with these 
poetical impostors, 

England counts many forgers of the sort just 
mentioned. From this number I select four: 
Chatterton, the most celebrated ; Psalmanazar, 
the most inventive; Ireland, the most impu- 
dent; and Mr. Byron, the most adroit. 

Every one knows Chatterton. His precocity, 
the success of his literary frauds, and his suf- 
ferings, all unite to render him conspicuous, 
He is the only literary impostor whose works 
have a real value, an interest independent of 
the name under which they appear. Chatterton 
has left verses, written at the age of eleven, 
which already display grace and melody. He 
was but sixteen when he prodnced those so- 
called poems of Rowley which deceived so many 
excellent judges, and which still hold a place 
in English literature. It was at nineteen, final- 
ly, that he put an end to his life, after having 
suffered the torments of hunger, and, more bit- 
ter yet, the agonies of disappointed ambition. 
The character of Chatterton was one made up 
of contradictions—greedy of renown, yet seek- 
ing to conceal himself behind a borrowed name ; 
susceptible of domestie affection, yet an adven- 
turer; jealous of his independence, yet the slave 
of booksellers ; endowed with the cleverness of 
@ consummate impostor, yet possessed by an 
eccentricity bordering on madness. To com- 
plete the paradox, he had received a very im- 
perfect education, and even knew nothing of 
Latin, yet he devoted himself to learned and 
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antiquarian works. His passion was to deceive 
the literary public; he had not the vanity of 
the poet who aspires to celebrity, but the more 
subtle vanity of the pseudonym, who would 
make at once admirers and dupes. His inven- 
tion, his quickness, and his skill were extraor- 
dinary. From the old stores of pretended man- 
uscripts of the monk Rowley, Chatterton drew 
successively, not only the drama of ‘ Ella,” 
ballads, eclogues, and those poems which, as I 
have just said, form to-day part of the En- 
glish literature, but even genealogies, coats of 
arms, an imaginary description of the ancient 
churches of Bristol, with plans and draughts, a 
catalogue, not less visionary, of ancient paint- 
ers and sculptors, an account of the inaugura- 
tion of a bridge over the Aron in the thirteenth 
century, and a fragment of a sermon npon the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost. All this in a style 
very passahly imitated from that of the fifteenth 
century, traced on parchment with an artificial 
ink, and in Gothic characters. To-day the 
frand scems to ns rather awkwardly managed ; 
at the end of the eighteenth century it made 
many dupes. The works of Rowley have been 
the subject of an immense controversy, which 
was not finished in sixty ycars. Strange! the 
manuscripts of the false monk will not bear the 
least paleographic investigation; the language 
is no more like old English than our own Clo- 
tilde de Surville is like the French of the time 
of Charles VII.; yet, with all this, there is no 
denying the superiority of Rowley’s poetry to 
all that Chatterton subsequently published un- 
der his own name, or that was found after his 
death; so that even to this day we find our- 
selves confronted by that literary problem—a 
writer who has shown infinitely more grace and 
talent in imitations than in his own language ; 
who, in an obsolete dialect, has left admirable 
fragments, but who dropped to mediocrity in 
the moment when he returned to the common 
English of his own time, 

Psalmanazar died in 1763, some years before 
Chatterton. Insome respects he was yet more 
remarkable; with less genius, doubtless, with- 
out even talent or real literary aptitude, he dis- 
played a fertility of invention hardly to be sur- 
passed. Psalmanazar, to speak correctly, was 
not a fabricator of autographs ; he was more and 
less than that—the inventor of a language, of 
a chirography—what do I say?—of a nation. 
But his life was yet more wonderful than his 
inventions. Itisallaromance. This romance 
he has written; we possess his autobiography, 
yet we do not know his name! Out of regard 
for his family he has sought to conceal it, and 
he has carried his secret with him: we shall 
never know who he was, nor even whence he 
was, Itis supposed, however, that he was born 
in the south of France, in Languedoc or Pro- 
vence. His family was poor, his father estab- 
lished at a distance, in Germany. George had 


been brought np with the Jesuits, then with | 
the Dominicans ; having finished his theological | 
course, he was received as preceptor in several | 


families. But he had indolent and adventurous 
tastes. Ile was not slow to adopt the role of re- 
ligious impostor, no doubt in order to profit by 
his theological studies. We find him borrow- 
ing, begging, traversing Provence, on his way to 
Rome; repairing to Germany; playing the part 
sometimes of a converted Huguenot, sometimes 
of an Irish student, or, again, of a pilgrim. He 
ran many risks, came near being shot as a spy, 
fell into the depths of misery, and beheld him- 
self covered with sores andycrmin. From ad- 
venture to adventure, from knavery to knavery, 
George arrived at the grand frand of his life. 
Finding himself in a Protestant country, he 
could remain ncither pilgrim nor Catholic: he 
gave himself out as a Japanese from the island 
of Formosa, taken to Europe, he said, by Dutch 
merchants. Formosa was very little known; 
the young impostor recalled, as well as possible, 
such accounts of Japan as he had heard among 
the Jesuits; then, upon this slight canvas, he 
began to embroider a whole world of fancy. 
He fabricated a so-called language of Formosa, 
an alphabet for writing it, a grammar to explain 
the. rules. He made anew division of the year 
into twenty months. He invented a new relig- 
ion, with a book of prayers, and went so far as 
to worship the rising and setting sun, with all 
sorts of forms and mummeries. Finally, he 
accustomed himself to eat raw meat. The idea 
of doubting the veracity of a man who ate raw 
meat, and who wrote fluently in characters which 
no one knew! Meanwhile Psalmanazar (such 
was the name he had adopted on becoming 
Japanese, and which he retained to the end of 
his life) had met another rogue, who conceived 
the plan of profiting by him. This person, 
named Innes, was chaplain of a Scotch regi- 
ment then in garrison at Sluis, in Holland. It 
was here that Psalmanazar made his acquaint- 
ance, and that they became intimate. It is 
probable that Innes at first had been himself 
deccived by the false Japanese, and it is certain 
that he soon discovered the fraud; however, he 
did not abandon his designs on that account. 
Innes took up Psalmanazar, taught him English, 
carried him to England, showed him to the Bish- 
op of London, baptized him with much cere- 
mony, and, altogether, managed so well that 
he ended by obtaining from the bishop, as a re- 
ward for services rendered to religion, a living 
in the county of Essex. Psalmanazar, under 
such patronage, could not fail to develop his 
happy gifts and ingenious knaveries. He hast- 
ened to translate the English catechism into the 
Formosian language, and had the pleasure of 
beholding the Bishop of London accord a gra- 
cious reception to this work. It was submitted 
to savans, who saw in it nothing out of the way. 
To whom could it occur to suspect a young man 
of twenty of so colossal an imposture? Not 
that there were not, here and there, weak points 
in the system of the Formosian. It is impos- 
sible to be forewarned of every thing: he had 
forgotten to give nimes to the letters of his al- 
phabet, which caused him some embarrassment. 
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He had believed that the Japanese wrote from 
right to left, like other Oriental nations, which 
furnished another argument against him, He 
had asserted, rather carelessly, that the inhab- 
itants of Formosa sacrificed eighteen thousand 
male infants every year ; and when it was repre- 
sented to him that, at this rate, the island would 
long before have been depopulated, he had no) 
other answer than an obstinate perseverance in 
his declaration: he had early formed the reso- 
lution never to retract. Psalmanazar, however, 
understood what he owed to the public, and he 
crowned all his frauds by a new and gigantic | 
one, ‘*An Historical and Geographical Descrip- 
tion of the Island of Formosa, with an Expla- 
nation of the Religion, Customs, and Manners 
of the Inhabitants. By George Psalmanazar, 
a Native of that Island.” The work appeared 
at London, in the English language, in 1704, 
and was soon translated into French and Ger- 
man. In the French it passed through three 
or four editions. It was adorned by the famous 
alphabet, a map of the island, plates represent- 
ing divinities of the country, costumes, religious | 
ceremonies, edifices, and vessels! 

The work rendered warmer than ever the | 
discussions among the savans which had been 
called forth by the first inventious of the an- 
thor, all the more that this time the quarrel 
was complicated by all sorts of rivalries be- 
tween the Protestants and the Catholics, the 
philosophers and the orthodox. On the whole, 
the relation was considered authentic, and dur- | 
ing the entire eighteenth century it continued to / 
be quoted by many as anauthority. Walckenaer 
cites a ‘* Universal Library of Travels” which, | 
in 1808, borrowed almost all of this description 
of Formosa. 

We are not yet at the end of the surprises 
reserved for.us by Psalmanazar. Once bap-| 
tized,:he studied at Oxford, took orders, and 
became almoner of a regiment. So slipped 
away a dozen years. All at once he expe- 
rienced a deep and decided change. At thir- 
ty-two this warped nature redeemed itself. I 
know not what hidden reaction raised up the 
yagrant again, what shock forced him out of 
vanity and idleness, ‘The squalid adventurer 
became the model of modest virtue, the auda- 
cious forger the pattern of conscientious schol- | 
arship. Psalmanazar became a devout Chris- 
tian, and it must be confessed that no convert 
ever did greater honor to his conversion. No 
intolerance nor dogmatism ; nothing but humil- 
ity, love of work, desire of obscurity, and, above 


all, a profound repentance for the impostures |- 


in which he had indulged. Indeed, he earn-| 
estly wished to make some honorable amends, 
He took occasion to introduce, in a treatise upon 
Geography, a rectification on the subject of his 


former description of Formosa, When. his ad- | 


yentures were spoken of, he turned the conver- 
sation, or was silent. Finally, these tacit dis- 
avowals proved insufficient, and he wrote a 
confession, designed for publication after his 
death. 


Walckenaer has well remarked the contrast 
offered by tle two halves of onr adyenturer’s 
existence. ‘His life,” says he, ‘was divided 
into two parts, which hardly seem as if they 
could belong to the same person, In the last 
portion of his life, and during a half-centnry, 
he made himself endeared by his piety and his 
virtue; he was conspicuous for works as solid 
as important, and he enjoyed universal esteem 
and well-merited consideration. In the first 
part of his existence, after having received an 
uncommon education, he fell, successively and 
voluntarily, to the very lowest ranks of soeiety ; 
he crawled in the vilest pursnits; covered with 
the rags of poverty, and wasted by the leprosy 
ef ntter wretchedness, he appears to us under 
a hideous and disgusting aspect; and his base- 
ness and hypocrisy make us condemn him as 
unworthy of the pity which he inspires.” So 
true it is that human nature is large enough, 
or pliant enough, to lend itself to all kinds of 
contradictions. 

Psalmanazar lived along time. He devoted 
himself to erudition, knew Hebrew pretty well, 
and gained his bread by working for the pub- 
lishers. We owe to him a good part of a com- 
pilation, formerly celebrated, the:great “ Univers- 
al History.” Dr, Johnson, who knew him well 
at that time, and who belonged to the same 
club, more than once renders witness to the 
uprightness and sincerity of the ancient adven- 
turer. He was, Johnson told Boswell, one of 
the men for whom he entertained the greatest 
respect. . Psalmanazay must have had an ad- 
mirable constitution, for, after having suffered 
a long time from every sort of misery and pri- 
vation, we find him, in his old age, working 
from seven in the morning to seven at night, 
and taking, without inconvenience, considerable 
doses of laudanum.: He died in 1763, at the 
age of eighty-three. . His memoirs were pub- 
lished the following year by a lady, ‘‘ his worthy 
and pious friend,” whom he had appointed his 
legatee and testamentary executrix. It is the 
history of his life, a general confession of his 
offenses, a book curious, sincere, and which a° 
grain of talent, a spice of deviltry, might have 
made an incomparable tale of adventures. But 
the author is too sincerely converted for that; 
he is too preachy, too snmfling—in a word, he 
is tiresome. 

Treland, in one sense, was even more auda- 
cious than Psalmanazar: the former invented 
a country which no one knew, the latter passed 


| off his own poetry under the name of # writer 


whom every one had read. And that writer? 
The greatest, perhaps, of all who have ever held 
a pen! Ireland manufactured Shakspeare. 
Let us add that Ireland had no talent, and that 
he made fewer dupes. 

William Henry Ireland was born in London 
about 1776. His father, Samuel Ireland, en- 
graved in aquatint, and published illustrated 
travels; this father was at the same time an 
amateur of old books and prints, a species of 
antiquary, interested particularly in whatever 
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concerned Shakspeare, on the watch for docu- 
ments and autographs. The son, evidently, 
early learned to ride the paternal hobby. A 
journey to Stratford-on-Avon, the birth-place 
of Shakspeare, which he made with his father, 
doubtless completed the work of turning all his 
thoughts toward the great dramatist and his 
forgotten or ruined works. What happiness 
for young Ireland if it should happen to him 
to find some lines of that precious writing—a 
poem, or—who knows?—a drama! ut, find- 
ing nothing, why should he not make a pretense 
of having found something? Why not imitate 
the example of Chatterton? Why not give his 
father the joy of pressing at last to his heart a 
fragment of the writing of the great poet? With- 
out counting the pleasure of circulating his own 
verses under such a name, of agitating the whole 
republic of letters, of duping tlie learned. 

Tt seems that William Ireland began by de- 
ceiving his father, but it is difficult to believe 
that the latter did not later become the accom- 
plice of his son. However that may be, the 
young inan was only nineteen when he executed 
one of the boldest projects that ever came into 
the head of an impostor. It was reported, all 
at once, that Samuel Ireland, the engraver of 
Norfolk Street, was displaying manuscripts, 
some of which were by Shakspeare’s own hand, 
while others concerned his life and his person. 
Iie got them from his son, who, he said, had 
found them among some old papers in the 
country seat of a neighboring gentleman. As 
for the name of this gentleman, the Irelands 
were not at liberty to make it known. Among 
the documents in question had been found a 
will, and from this will contentions might arise ; 
briefly, the public must content itself with a 


knowledge of the manuscripts, without showing | 


itself too exacting on the question of their 
source, 
of poor M. Chasles! 

The pieces produced were at first few in 
number: received with transports of joy by the 
literary world, they were not slow to multiply. 
There were books which had belonged to Shaks- 
peare, with marginal notes by his own hand; 
contracts and receipts; letters from Queen 
Elizabeth, from Lord Southampton, and vari- 
ous other persons; some verses addressed to 
Anne Hathaway—afterward his wife—to which 
Shakspeare had fastened a lock of his own hair. 
Then appeared a ‘‘ Profession of Faith,” ex- 
tremely edifying, and whole passages of ‘¢ Ham- 
let” and ‘‘ King Lear,” with different readings 
from the known text. Finally, luck not turn- 
ing against him, William Ireland risked the 
grand move, and produced an entire play. The 
subject was borrowed from the history of the 
ancient British kings, and was called ‘ Vorti- 
gern and Rowena.” All these relics were ex- 
hibited by Samuel Ireland; it can be imagined 
the house was never empty; whoever would, 
might see with his eyes, and toncli with his 
hand, these sacred remains of the past. Bos- 
well, Dr, Johnson's biographer, thanked God 


Exactly the same pretense as that} 


in contemplating them. Parr and Wharton 
fell upon their knees before the poct’s pious 
‘¢ Profession of Faith.’’ Malone, the editor of 
Shakspeare, and Kemble the actor, were tbe 
only ones, it is said, who entertained doubts 
from the first moment. The pleasure of making 
dupes, however, was not the only profit derived 
by young Ircland from the fraud. He sold, at 
a very high price, the books and other ob- 
jects belonging to the poet; he published, at 
one hundred francs a copy, a volume of fac- 
similes, which found purchasers; finallyy Sheri- 
dan bought, for a large sum, the play of ‘* Vor- 
tigern,” for the Drury Lane Theatre, and placed 
it in rehearsal. 

William Ireland had reached that dangerous 
moment when the false document, forced to 
appear in broad daylight, meets many unex- 
pected objections. There was now an accessi- 
ble test, upon which Malone published an ex- 
haustive criticism, Then came the representa- 
tion of “ Vortigern,” the second of April, 1796. 
There was a crowd. At the door of the the- 
atre were distributed advertisements for and 
against the authenticity of the piece. The 
public verdict speedily settled the question. 
After having indifferently supported tbe tedium 
of the first two acts, the andience interrupted 
the play with a storm of hisses. The mine was 
suddenly exploded; the forger was obliged to 
disappear and to remain concealed for some 
time. His father exculpated himself as best 
he could. As for the dupes, some sought to 
cover their retreat, while others swore by all 
the gods that they had always suspected some- 
thing. 

The story does not end here. If William 
Ireland had imitated Chatterton in writing 
poems in the archaic style, he imitated Psal- 
manazar in publicly avowing the fraud of 
which he had been guilty. Only the false 
Japanese asked pardon for his crime of God 
and of men, while the false Shakspeare ap- 
peared to have taken a certain pleasure in 
mocking tbe public, Ireland, in his account 
published toward the end of 1796, sought to 
exonerate his father. He had had, he said, 
but a single confidant, a young man named 
Talbot, who had surprised him one day in the 
very act of forgery, and who, therefore, hecame 
necessarily a sharer of the secret. Ireland, 
however, gave proof of skill and energy. Like 
all who have followed the same business, he 
procured paper by tearing out the blank leaves 
of old books. He was careful to soil them 
afterward, particularly on the edges, in order 
to give them an ancient air. ‘The ink that he 
used was a composition which turned brown 
when exposed to the fire. ‘The strings that 
tied his manuscripts were drawn from old tap- 
estries. He bad altered an ancient engraving, 
bought by chance, into a pretended portrait of 
Shakspeare in the character of Shylock. Un- 
happily for him, he had but a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the handwriting of the poet, 
and none whatever with that of Elizabeth or 
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Lord Southampton, so that he could not even 
attempt to imitate tllem. 

The confessions of Ireland, by entting short 
all uncertainty, only irritated the more those 
whom he had deceived. His career was over, 
He could not remain in England, He went to 
France, where he lived a longtime. There he 
reappeared during the Hundred Days, at which 
period Napoleon, for what services I know not, 
gave him the Cross. Tle published, in 1822, a 


rather curious work upon this epoch and the 
second Restoration. He passed his life in 
writing for the booksellers, Ile has left a his- 
tory of the county of Kent, several romances, 
and a poem, none of the slightest value. “Ihe 
author has had precisely that strange fate of 
being himself the most mediocre of writers, 
yet of passing off some of his verses under the 
name of the greatest of poets, Ile died in 
1835. 


Chitar’'s Cosy Char. 


HERE have becn two topics of universal in- 
terest during the summer, the heat and the 
war. But, despite the African fervor, the latter 
was the absorbing topic. There was never a 
more unexpected war. Indeed, the great cloud 
appeared, discharged itself so suddenly and with 
such fury, that it may be quite spent before this 
Magazine is issued. ‘The Peace Society has not 
been heard from recently. ‘That general disarm- 
ing of the great powers, of which there was such 
vigorous suggestion a little while since, has not 
yet taken place; and the millennium of swords 
beaten into plow-shares seems still remote. Yet 
it is not a great many years since the Easy Chair | 
was speculating with a friend, as they strolled | 
through the busy streets, upon the aspect of a 
great city during a war. So prolonged and pro-| 
found had been our own peace that a state of 
war had become half fabulous, and they pleased 
themselves with fancying the alarm, the lassi-| 
tude, the paralysis, which must by turns affect a 
eity during war. Soon enough they saw the 
spectacle which they had fancied. And every 
town and every village and every quiet valley 
among inland hills all over the land saw the 
same spectacle. And every where even now, 
when the last gun was long since fired and| 
the last soldier has long ago become a citizen 
again, the country still shows and feels what war 
is. 

This is the reason that the news of the war in 
Europe was received here with such unanimous 
deprecation and sense of horror. The sanguin- 
ary ordeal has been stripped of all romance. It 
is no longer, as it seemed to us when we used to 
read of the wonderful campaigns of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, ‘‘a great drama;” it is merely a| 
eruel and causeless tragedy. In snmmer days 
of leisure a young Easy Chair, for instance, read 
of Lodi, of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of Water- 
loo, of the ghastly Russian expedition, as it) 
read of Diomede and Pandarus, of Hector and 
Achilles, upon the plain of Troy. The awful 
carnage, the inexpressible suffering in the field, 
the unimaginable sorrow in countless homes, 
seemed as unreal and remate as the personal 
grief in Lydia when Cyrus conquered Croesus, 
But every Easy Chair reads the newspapers de- 
scribing the present war of another Bonaparte 
with eyes touched by the magic of experience. 
It is romance no longer. It is crime. 

Yet if any one is inclined hopelessly to sup-’ 
pose that history is an eternal circle, that we 
merely seem to advance, and that civilization is 
but a finer form of barbarism, let him be com- 


forted by observing a few significant facts that 
distinguish this war. The war indeed is itself a 
fact, and most deplorable. It is, as Mr, Glad- 
stone ealled it at the Lord Mayor’s dinner in 
London, ‘‘a quarrel the most mournful and 
miserable ever witnessed by mankind.” It is, 
also, as Mr. Gladstone did not say, because he 
was speaking in the name of a neutral and 
neighboring government, a war springing from 
the pride of one man, It is almost literally a 
war without excuse and without object, It is, 
therefore, as wanton and wicked a war as could 
be imagined. 

But the quicker eonscience of civilization is 
to be seen in nothing more plainly than in the 
instant and universal recognition of that fact, 
in its emphatic statement by the English prime 
minister, and by the vehement protest of the 
moral public opinion of the world. That senti- 
ment now distinctly demands that there shall be 
no war without extreme and inevitable cause. 
It denounced Louis Napoleon with unsparing 
severity as a malefactor. The attempts to justi- 
fy him, or to insist that the sympathy of the 
world should be neutral between Prussia and 
France, were absurdly futile. It was an invita- 
tion to stultification, to oblivion of any difference 
between right and wrong. It was an airy ex- 
hortation to believe that the anguish of thousands 
and thonsands of loving hearts was nothing to us 
because they were French and Prussian hearts, 
and that the tortures of the wonnded and dying 
upon bloody fields need not affect us, because 
they were foreign fields over the sea, The uni- 
versal and indignant protest against the war, and 
the overpowering condemnation of its author, 
were the declaration that there can no longer be 
a neutrality of the public heart or conscience, 
and that any man who invokes war to avenge his 
mortified vanity or his personal grief shall share 
the condemnation of the forger and the murder- 
er. ‘The development of such a sentiment and 
its powerful expression are largely due to the po- 
litical changes which society is rapidly undergo- 
ing, which reverse the theories and practices of 
the warlike ages, and assert the essential value 
and equality of men. As the people come ito 
power, wars will be waged only from dire neces- 
sity. Not that republies have not been as belli- 
cose as other governments, but that by the con- 
ditions of our modern republics intelligence is so 
developed that the moral protest will be a con- 
stantly increasing force. 

The better state of things is also sén, despite 
the fact of the war, in the constant attempt of 
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the guilty government to justify itself before the 
world, It is an attempt which not only shows 
the vivid consciousness of the existence of a pub-| 
lic moral tribunal, but also of the weight of its, 
opfhion. The Duke of Grammont, the French | 
foreign minister, said that the tone of the En- 
glish newspapers deeply irritated France, ‘That 
they deeply irritated the Emperor is very proba- 
ble. They vexed his uncle also. But his uncle 
had a short and easy way with sueh dissenters. 
Sir Samuel Romilly said that Louis the Four- 
teenth was never so independent of public opin- | 
ion as Napoleon Bonaparte. Ile prohibited all 
English newspapers; and one of his courtiers in 
1800 told an English nobleman that, if the En- 
glish press was not silenced in its censure of Na-| 
poleon, there must be war to the death. Cobbett 
was mentioned by name by Napoleon as an edi- 


tor who must be punished. Poor Dr. Addington, | 
the predecessor of Mr, Gladstone, remonstrated 

with the newspapers, but he could not punish 

them, as the great Napoleon did, for a difference 
of opinion. ‘The nephew is irritated, but he 

does not threaten nor hanghtily demand peremp- 
tory punishment of misbelievers. Like a crim- 

inal at the bar, he proceeds to justify. He tries 
to defend himself. One of the New York pa- 

pers said that it was likely to be a war of docu- 

ments as well as of Chassepots and needle-guns. 

Documents are official proofs, Their production 

is an evidence of an uneasy consciousness of the 
kind of tribunal which sits in permanence upon 

the war. 

Then also the amelioration of war is seen in 
the attitnde of both combatants toward neutrals. 
The old rule was that every thing must give 
place to the war. Neutrals had such rights only 
as the belligerents chose to concede. But the 
Congress of Paris, in 1856, showed the increas- 
ing influence of neutral interests and the deep- 
ening conviction that war must be regarded as a 
horrible alternative, whose direful consequences 
should spread as little as possible beyond the 
belligerents. ‘The doctrine that free ships make 
free goods is a sign that peace and not war is 
coming to be regarded as the normal state of the 
civilized world. But at the very beginning of 
this war, the very first act of Prussia, against 
whom the fury of France was to be hurled, was 
a declaration that all merchant vessels, including 
those of France, should be secure upon the sea. 
This is a step in the humanity of war beyond 
that taken by any nation. In 1856, at the Con- 
gress of Paris, we had offercd to take it in com- 
pany with the other great powers. Prussia, on 
the eve of a tremendous war, takes it alone. It 
is asserted, indeed, that, having a long coast and 
a small navy, it was her interest to do it, hoping 
that France would do the same. The Easy 
Chair is not of those who suppose that Bismarck 
expected any such action from France. He 
knew the force of the French navy, and he knew 
that the French government in so erucial a war 
would not surrender a single advantage. He 
undonbtedly expected that France would demand 
the letter of the bond of 1856, as she did. She 


consented, accordingly, that free ships should 
make free goods, but, unlike her magnanimous 
antagonist, refused to allow the Prussian flag to 
protect any thing. 

Why th&n did Bismarck pursue such a policy ? | 
To secure a moral advantage. And a moral ad-) 


vantage was possible only because of that better 
public opinion in regard to war of which we 
have been speaking, and which is thus acknowl- 
edged to exist, and to be worth propitiating by 
the most astute of living statesmen. With the 
same consciousness and purpose he published to 
the world the fact of the overture from France 
to absorb Belgium. ‘There was a great deal of 
eontempt in the indignation with which this an- 
nouncement was received, becanse it seemed a 
kind of travesty of the old Napoleonic policy by 
the inadequate heir of a famous name. ‘The 
time has so wholly passed in which it is permit- 
ted to a king or an emperor to lay such plots, 
that there was also a certain incredulity in the 
wonder with which it was heard. And if the 
design itself showed, upon the part of the chief 
plotter, an indifference to the public opinion of 
which we have been speaking, the result and his 
subsequent conduct serve all the more forcibly 
to prove the existence, and character, and power 
of that opinion. 

The very circumstances, therefore, which are 
irresistibly conspicnous about the war show the 
presence and force of a fecling which will hasten 
the work of the Peaee Society. Surely it is a 
sentiment which every honest man and woman 
will strive to deepen and strengthen. When 
governments feel it to be necessary to deprecate 
the judgment of the world upon their armed con- 
tests, such contests will become fewer and fewer. 
As wat becomes more humane, also, it tends to 
disappear. ‘There is, indeed, another theory 
which declares that, the more ferocious warfare 
is, the sooner it will be ended. If wells ave 
poisoned, and bullets are made explosive, and 
the ocean is ravaged, and wounds and suffering 
are aggravated, and the horrors of death are 
multiplied, says this theory, nations will be more 
wary of undertaking wars. The reply is simple 
and conclusive. Civilization repudiates such a 
policy, barbatism -pursues it. But among civil- 
ized nations wars not only diminish, but they 
are more sharply denounced; while the normal 
condition of savages is war. ‘To adopt the bar- 
barons policy—and its adoption has been gravely 
urged in recent discussions upon maritime war 
and neutral rights—would, of course, be to bar- 
barize all nations that resorted to it. But is 
war likely to disappear in the degree that the 
world relapses into barbarism ? 

No, no; an age in which Florence Nightin- 
gale goes, a humanizing influence, with the Brit- 
ish army to the Crimea—an age in which thou- 
sands of Florence Nightingales are organized into 
a Sanitary Commission, which tenderly follows 
the American army, like a good genius attend- 
ing a hero—is not an age which fosters war, 
but which diligently plants the palm of peace. 
Mournful and miserable, indeed, is the struggle 
which, as we write, begins to shake Europe, and 
which sickens every heart in America, that only 
too freshly recalls six years ago. Remembering 
ourselves, we know what Franee and Prussia— 
the France and Prussia of the people—fecl to- 
day. What consolation there is, is for the as- 
saulted Prussians, to whom no alternative was 
left. ‘The King of Prussia said, with truth, ‘1 
am compelled to draw the sword to ward off a 
wanton attack.” And how curieusly must a 
thoughtful Frenchman wonder whether the gen- 
ius of his raee forbids the hope that the people 
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of France will ever firmly and intelligently direct | 
their own destiny ! 


“Tur elephant now goes round, goes round; 
The band begins to play; : 
The little boys under the monkeys’ cage 
Had better get out of the way!” 


The Easy Chair can not properly ask the high- 
ly respected reader whether he has lately been to 
a country circus, because a circus is cosmopol- 
itan, and Mr, Merryman, who, far up in some 
retired valley of the Green Mountains, runs into 
the ring and says, ‘‘ Here I am!” ran into the 
same ring, with the same humorous ejaculation, 
in the great city, only a month ago. But when 
you reflect that he said the same thing last even- 
ing and this afternoon, and will say it again this 
evening and to-morrow afternoon, you will ad- 
mire the unflagging zeal with which he works at 
his profession. However, that is not the thing 
to think of when we go to the circus. And by 
all means let us go in the country if we can, be- 
cause a city audience is callous with constant dis- 
sipation, while in the country there is always a 
large part of the audience which is wholly inex- 
perienced in the enjoyment. And the size of 
the audience, the unexpected crowd, in the coun- 
try, suggests also the monotony of the life there, 
which every body is delighted to invade with any 
excitement. 

The premonitory symptoms of the circus break 
out upon the village fences in the form of huge 
placards, conveying a temptation which is both 
appalling and irresistible. It is at once evident | 
that the utmost ferocity in the wild beasts may 
be expected. The rhinoceros is a terrible creat- 
ure. His horn, which is a yard long, glistens | 
horribly in the sun while he tears through the 
jungles of the tent at an incalculable speed. As 
for the elephant, his huge legs, trunk, ears, and 
tail are all flying in different directions as he 
rolls a brace of royal Bengal tigers over and 
over, who frightfully gnash their teeth and glare 
upon Behemoth with a savageness that curdles 
the village blood in its veins. The African lion 
in his native wilds is consuming three villagers 
and other men at one meal, and the polar bear 
lies under the ample shade of the glacier receiv- 
ing a friendly visit from walruses and seals. If 
you can turn your eyes from these delightful 
horrors, there is the celebrated highly-trained 
animal, Napoleon, the horse that waltzes to slow 
music. And here is Mademoiselle Eclair flying, 
and gracefully kissing her hand to applauding 
worlds as she flies, through several miles of pa- 
pered hoops. And the modern Hercules simul- 
taneously catches 500-pounders, with a smile, 
upon the nape of his neck and each elbow. La! 
Petite Elise, aged five years, flutters in the most 
angelic manner, with tiny flags in_her hands, 
over floating draperies. Alll is delight and grace 
and happiness, skill, ferocity, and surprise, in the 
premonitory symptoms. 

The young villager studies these great bills 
with inexpressible awe and expectation. Ile 
saw them last year, perhaps, and probably the | 
year before. He has proved the quality of their 
veracity. He knows whether the rhinoceros 
really does plow up the elephant’s belly, and the 
elephant’s flying leaps has he not seen? But 
who knows not the magic of a play-bill? Yes, 
and of a dinner-bill? The first blue-bird in 


| tops of poles. 


spring does not more surely foretell a summer 
that shall not be than the bill of fare in the din- 
giest cellar smelling of beer insinuates the deli- 
cate vision of a diuner beyond Delmonico. Then 
is there not the Grand Entree of the whole com- 
pany? the band, comfortably sitting in Cleo- 
patra’s barge, playing lively tuncs with an over- 
powering proportion of bass drum? the dusky, 
dusty elephants, slowly following, flapping their 
huge ears like punkahs, and stoically restraining 
that promised tendency of legs, trunk, and tail to 
fly abroad ? and the camels, Bactrian and other, 
come lounging along; and the boys instantly 
lose themselves in a leamed labyrinth of debate 
whether it is the camel that has two humps and 
the dromedary one, ‘Then roll in solemn silence 
all the red vans, in which we know, with feelings 
not to be described, that zebras and gnus, and 
leopards and jaguars, and lions and tigers, are 
passing, although invisible. If there is a hoarse 
growl, a sullen rumble, a snarl, a scratch— Oh 
joy! that in these cages is something that doth 
live}! 

What a procession it is! And when does it 
move, and by what roads? - What if, driving by 
a lonely way for pleasure upon one of the burn- 
ing afternoons of this summer, you had sudden- 
ly come upon camels and elephants plodding 
heavily along! You would not haye been sur- 
prised, for you are a philosopher, and evidently 
our zone has lost its balance, and the tropics have 
marked us for their own; but what would your 
horse have said? ‘There was a lemonade mer- 
chant at the cireus—for we are going gradually 
thither—who said mysteriously, as le chipped 
the ice, ‘‘ Long before the sun’s first ray We are 
off and far away!” Does that help the matter? 
Suppose that you are passing your vacation at a 
farm-house, and are awakened at dawn, not by 
the proud challenge of chanticleer, but by the 
roar of the king of beasts under your bowery 
window! ‘Suppose, my beloved brethren,” 
said the deacon at the prayer-meeting, to the 
thoughtless world’s people who had come in to 
scoff—‘' suppose, my beloved brethren, that you 
should wake up to-morrow morning and find 
yourselves dead, what would you say then ee 
One dweller near the springs of Dove, by which 
the circuses pass to the neighboring town, has 
a convenient theory of the souring of milk. If 
it comes upon the table in that state, he says, 
**Succus at Dove to-night.” 

‘How do you know 2?” 

‘* Milk’s sour.” 

*¢ How does that prove it?” 

**Cows can’t stand thenoise. When the succus 
goes by, and the animils snarl, it curdles the milk 
in the bag. "Least s’pose so. Can't ‘count for it 
no other way.” 

The tent is stretched in a large field, and there 
are other tents adjacent—moons, as it were, to 
the great planet. Flags wave gayly from the 
‘There is a long line of vans and 
a tent of horses. What a peaceful encampment! 
How much pleasanter to see than those summer 
camps upon the Rhine! Here is the tent of the 
“Grand Opera Troupe and Ethiopian Minstrels, ” 
with a prodigious picture. In one corner of the 
picture a dandy, of a kind never seen 11pon earth, 
is bowing to 2 New York lady of the extremest 
fashion—a combination of chignon, panier, and 
high heels; 2 clown sprawls upon the ground; 
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and in the other corner a Lydia ‘Thompson ap- 
palls Sam slick with a tremendous demonstra- 
tion of the cancan. It is all extravagance and 
bright paint; but the humor lies altogether, like 
Cap'n Cuttle’s, in the application. And here is 
the tent of the giant, Major Goliath, illustrated 
by a full-length portrait. It must, indeed, be 
fully as long as the Major, representing that gal- 
lant officer as about twenty-five feet high. We 
ordinary people are depicted as reaching half- 
way from the Major’s ankles to his knees, But 
human nature is avenged by Miss Fairy Mite, 
who is to be seen in the same tent, aud who, 
judging from her portrait, also generously ex- 
posed gratis, is apparently of the proportions 
of a grasshopper. Miss Ada Chubley, the far- 
famed fat girl, completes the trio of attractions 
in this department—admission only twenty-five 
cents. 

The circus ticket-seller sits in a red van upon 
wheels, and sells the tickets through the open 
back. That of itselfis something. It has a pic- 
nie air, It sets the refrain humming again, 
‘*Long before the sun’s first ray We are off and 
far away.” It makes the circus seem a merry- 
go-rouud, But the ticket-seller, somehow, is not 
merry, nor in any degree snggestive of merriment 
and festivity. He sits in his shirt-sleeves, and 
has taken off his cravat and color, and sells tick- 
ets with a weary, mechanical air, which is wholly 
inexplicable to the youngest visitor of the party, 
who has different associations with a circus, 
And the men at the door of the tent, who take 
the tickets as we pass in, do not seem in the 
least degree excited. ‘The older of the younger 
members observes that they are as indifferent to 
the pleasure of which they are a part as a con- 
fectioner’s boy to candy. ‘The eyes of the younger 
sparkle as we deliver the tickets. 

Well, here it is again, as the clown says; the 
old familiar smell. One whiff, and we are all 
children once more. It is a mingling of tan- 
yard and stable and menagerie; but it is nnmis- 
takable. And all around the ring is a rising 
bank of eager spectators. It is midsummer, and 
it is not a sombre audience. The women and 
children are in light dresses; the men in drilling 
coats, and often in shirt-sleeves. Every body has 
a small palin-leaf fan, and there is a half-dizzy 
flutter in the aspect of the audience. But such 
eager attention! We walk slowly along, and 
there are no seats, People upon the lower 
benches only wish that we would get out of the 
way, and not hide the view. Down go the 
younger members upon the grass at the edge of 
the ring, and the elders squeeze in somewhere 
modestly, and immediately wish that the next 
comers would get out of the way and not hide 
the view. And there is the same old ring, and 
the same old clown, aud the same old double- 
checked slowly-cantering horse; and there is the 
same old Mr. Merryman, ‘‘ My sweet-heart 
says—I have a sweet-heart,” and we are all de- 
lighted at the droll fellow’s hnmor—‘‘ my sweet- 
heart says, ‘You'd better not keep your cap on 
‘fore folks.’ And she snakes it off—~so!” Tis 
irresistible. 

That funny fellow must have been doing that 
yery thing, and saying those very words, ever 
since the siege of Troy. And he seems never to 
have said it before. It is a happy inspiration. 
And so it is, when, in that same old gay round 


voice, he says to the solemn ring-master, who 
snaps his whip in a highly stately manner : 

“Do you know what my gal says ?” 

‘“*No, Sir; I don’t know what the person 
whom you call your ‘gal’ says.” 

“She says—” and the wit follows the ring- 
master steadily around the pole. 

“Well, Sir, what dees she say?” demands the 
ring-master with dignified urgency. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to know !” 

‘‘Come, Sir, none of your freedom with me;” 
and he feigns a snap with his whip at the clown’s 
leg, who feigns a pain, and catches up his leg 
and hops comically after his leader. 

‘* Well, my gal says, says she—” 

“Very well, Sir, what?” 

‘Shoo, fly, don’t bodder me!” 

We all laugh again, not immoderately, but 
pleasantly; while one delighted auditor behind 
us enjoys every sally and every intended sally. 
Nor can the funny man exclaim, ‘‘I say!” but 
the friend behind snickers aud shouts, and is 
evidently having his full mouey’s worth. When 
Mr. Merryman sings his song, lamenting, with 
appropriate expressions of face, that ‘‘ Sally’s 
gone away,” the delight of our friend is uncon- 
trollable. Laughing is not enough. He nudges 
all his neighbors with his elbows. He slaps lis 
knees, and he whispers, utterly overcome, ‘‘ Wa’al, 
I never see nuthin’ to beat that.” He takes good 
wholesome pleasure in every thing that is said or 
done; but his eyes cling witli pathetic fondness 
to Merryman; and when that gay fellow retires 
toward the curtain, and, turning, says, ‘* Ladies 
and gentlemen, the song of ‘Sally's Gone Away,’ 
and twenty other new songs that you haven't 
seen in any other book, are to be had in a little 
volume which will be offered to you, price ten 
cents: sold for the benefit of a poor orphan 
boy; and I’m the chap,” slapping his fat sides— 
it is too much for onr appreciative neighbor, who 
merely pants ‘Oh! oh!” in ntter exhaustion of 
delight, nnable to Jaugh longer. 

Meanwhile Mademoiselle Eclair has bounded 
into the ring and waves her hand, and smiles the 
most arid and mechanical of smiles, and is lifted 
to her horse and kneels and stands and puts out 
her arm in the most wearisome way, poor thing! 
and smiles more of that arid smile, and then sits 
quietly sideways upon the steed, while the at- 
tendants bring in long tubs, exaggerated speci- 
mens of those in which ice-cream forms are car- 
ried about. The attendants stand upon the tubs 
and hold up the hoops covered with tissue-pa- 
per, and up springs Mademoiselle Eclair upon the 
back of her steed, which begins to canter, and 
Mademoiselle first goes under the hoops, to get 
a good start, and then, with an intent, doubtful, 
half-frightened air, she gives a jump, and happily 
the tissue-paper breaks and the rider comes safely 
throngh. But if her feet caught, or the steed 
lost his gait, how she would come down, poor 
thing! and how all of us who are gaping at her 
would shout and laugh! 

“The elephant now goes round, goes round; 

The band begins to play; 


The little boys nnder the monkeys’ cage 
Had better get ont of the way!” 


We are all sitting gasping as well as gaping. 
It is three o’clock of one of the most torrid days, 
and we are packed upon the narrow board seats 
under the canvas roof. All the women and 
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most of the men are fanning, and to the night 
of us and to the left of us it is one volley of 
‘¢whew!” ‘“whew!” ‘The men ease their necks 
in their sticky collars; but we none of us take 
our eyes off the ring. If we had never seen a 
man or a horse before we could not stare more 
steadfastly. Young mothers with screaming 
and belligerent babies—babies who sprawl and 


kick and splutter and grow red—merely rise, if | 


they are on the lower seat, and move slowly up 
and down before the audience, their eyes fixed 
and their souls intent upon the Acrobatic Breth- 
ren, one of whom, at the top of the tent, is now 


holding the otber by his teeth, while the oth-| 


er makes himself horizontal high up over our 
heads, and goes spinning round in a wholly diz- 
zy and bewildering manner. ‘The staring young 
mothers promenade slowly and stare steadily, 
totally regardless of the frantic burdens in their 
arms. It is a noise and a struggle to which 
they are well used. They are plainly young 
mothers without what are called nerves, and 
who do not credit any body else with them, The 
Easy Chair tries vainly to accommodate its feet 
npon the seat before it, lest it drop ignominions- 
ly throngh. But a staring elderly lady, sedu- 
lously fanning, and resolved to bave value for 


every penny of the entrance-money, moves this) 


way and that to enjoy a perfect view, and on 
each side encounters a foot of the Easy Chair. 
She turns round and surveys the offender, who 
looks blandly unconscious, and vainly endeavors 
to adjust the relations of things, but succeeds 
only in iifringing upon the similar rights of oth- 
ers. 

These little incidents make it warmer, which 
is needless; and while they are occurring, and 
Mr. Merryman is making ludicrons remarks, we 
are all nnable to hear, because of an extraordi- 
nary voice, which says something unintelligible 
and monotonous in a singsong staccato tone. 
Listening closely, we can hear “‘ Zach and every 
one should secure a copy of the song-book; 
price ten cents! ten cents for the book. While 
away an hour every evening; each and every 
one.’ And so on from the beginning. This is 
a constant accompaniment of the performance. 
The seller of song-books passes, and is succeed- 
ed by a boy, copiously beaded with perspiration, 
carrying a metal tray holding tumblers of iced 
lemonade. He is evidently a graduate of the 
saine school of elocution. ‘‘ Each and every one 
should have a tumbler of iced lemonade; keep 
you cool for the whole of the afternoon and part 
of the evening. Ilow many did yon say, Sir?” 
All delivered in the same hard, stilted, measured, 
absurdly solemn tone. The lemonade boy drips 
by: and then—‘‘Each and every one should 
have a fun, to keep yourself coo//” The whole 


performance is like one of the highly gilt yol- | 


umes that you find upon hotel tables, which have 
an air of being books; but every other page is 
a circular, and it is not a book, but an advertise- 
ment. Presently the ring-master himself stops 
and says: ‘*At the close of the entertainment 
the grand opera troupe and minstrels will give 
a concert in the adjacent tent. You will please 
to take notice that it is by females only. ‘Tick- 
ets will be offered to the audience, to save@hem 
trouble in procuring them afterward at the ticket- 
office. ach and every one can secure tickets 
for the grand opera troupe without leaving their 


seats. Price twenty-five cents! But our own 
performance is not more than half through,” 
Which is a nelancholy departure from the truth, 
as events prove, 
“The elephant now goes round, goes round; 
The band begins to play; 
The little boys under the monkeys’ cage 

Had better get out of the way!” 

‘¢T didn’t care a cent to come to the succus, 
but the childern wanted to see the wild beasts,” 
says one broad-waisted and ronnd-backed ma- 
tron, steadily fanning, to another. But, truth- 
ward, the remark is at least suspicious, for no- 
body loses less of the spectacle. She watches 
with delight Signor Caoutchouchi, the India rub- 
ber man, whose shins, neck, and calves appear to 
be interchangeable, and who, as the elder of the 
younger members remarks, is equally at home 
upside down or inside out. Mrs. Broadwaist 
may not care a cent for the succus, but she is 
deeply interested in La Petite Elise, who stands 
upon her papa’s shoulder upon the gentle can- 
terer, and waves her little arms and kisses her 
little hands, and bounds out amidst our hearty ap- 
plause. Presently the elephant himself appears, 
flapping those dusky ears, and the little boys who 
have front seats upon the ground close to the 
ring suddenly retire with a serious, preoccupied 
air; not as if they were obeying any exterior 
snggestion, but an inward monitor. The huge 
beast treads over the Saracenic gentleman in a 
dirty turban, who carries a cowhide; and he 
limps around the ring upon three legs, and he 
poises himself upon one of the inverted ice-cream 
freezers, Wheezing and roaring to a degree which 
is evidently coincident with renewed warnings 
of the boys’ inward monitor, for they withdraw 
still farther. 

And so must we all, loudly informed that the 
concert by the grand opera troupe is about to be- 
gin—tickets for sale atthe door. But we prefer 
to pass around and look at the animals, although 
the authorities immediately warn us to leave, as it 
is necessary to close the tent in order to prepare 
for the evening performance. The ’noscerous is 
a dreadful disappointment to the younger mem- 
ber, who had expected to behold the unicorn of 
Scripture, and to see an agile animal with a long 
ivory rapier upon his nose, ‘‘rearing up” for a 
grapple with an equally lively lion. ‘The heavy, 
hulking beast with a swelling upon his proboscis 
—for no horn is visible—is far from satisfactory. 
We are shuffled out with the crowd, and emerge 
npon a contest of attractions. 

One man in front of the concert tent declares 
that ‘each and every one should hear this un- 
paraileled concert. Snch a musical attraction is 
seldom offered. Only twenty-five cents.” Op- 
posite, and very near, is the tent of Major Goliath 
and Miss Fairy Mite. A stentor bawls the hid- 
den charms of that canvas in masterly style: 
‘“Ten thousand dollars offered for the equal of 
this lusus nature. I give you my word of hon- 
or, ladies and gentlemen, that I have never seen 
his equal for intelligence and learning. ‘The fat 
girl is alone worth the price of a ticket. Affable 
as he is tall, ladies, and a universal favorite. 
Ten thousand dollars offered for the equal of 
this lusus nature.” The amount was spouted 
out in such a prodigious voice that it made as 
much noise as if it had been half a million, and 
it seemed to make us all richer to hear such 
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enormous sums so lavishly and loudly mention- 
ed, But the lemonade merchants were not less 
sonorous; ‘Step up, ladies and gentlemen. 
We are not selling now; we are giving it away! 
Ice lemonade only five cents a glass! A ruin- 
ous rate! Fach and every one shonld take a 
glass of ice lemonade. “I'will kcep them cool 
ai the afternoon and part of the evening. With 
sugar, lemons, and plenty of ice, We make you 
a drink that’s uncommonly nice. Five cents! 
Five cents a glass! Sheer ruin! Step up, la- 
dies and gentlemen!” 

Every body was going. Only those stragglers 
for whom the tent of the succus has a resistless 
attraction still hovered abont, Mys. Broad- 
waist, who came only because the children 
wanted to see the wild beasts, went last and 
lingeringly. It was the same old circus. No- 
thing was changed. Will any thing ever be 
changed? Will they always have the trained 
horse doing exactly the same things, and the 
elephant likewise? Will there be always the 
Mademoiselle Eclair jumping through the hoops, 
and the Petite Elise doing what her great-grand- 
mother in the same business did at her age? 
Will the drunken fellow in the seedy clothes 
always come tumbling into the ring from the 
outside, and must he always have been to school 
with Mr. Merryman, who betrays him into 
sprawling in the dust? Shall all the world ad- 
vance, science, art, civilization itself, and the 
succus stand still? One thing only was new; 
Monsieur Eclair rode around the ring sitting in 
a chair upon his horse’s back and fanning him- 
self, And to call that new is probably only to 
betray how long it is since the Easy Chair had 
heard the stirring words; 

“The elephant now goes round, goes round; 
The band begins to play; 


The little boys under the monkeys’ cage 
Had better get out of the way!” 


A sap letter of M. Prévost-Paradol to a friend 
in France, in which the minister speaks despond- 
ingly of his position, has been published since 
his death. It is the letter of a man entirely ill 
at ease. Ile would have renounced politics, but 
it was impossible, He ought to be in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, but he could not afford ‘‘to de- 
vote forty or fifty thousand francs to an elec- 
tion.” ‘Lo come to America was to allow the 
course of events in France to be determined, and 
to fit himself for affairs. It is, indeed, a melan- 


choly letter, and has been made the occasion of 
some melancholy comments upon the penalties 
of public life, as illustrated from1 some conspicu- 
ous careers among ourselves. 

Undoubtedly the three most noted American 
men of the last generation died disappointed men. 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun are sorrowful names 
to mention. What inducement, cries the critic, 
has a nvan to serve his country? See what abuse 
was hurled at Washington, at. Lincoln! Con- 
template the ex-Presidents! Who would serve 
a public which forever proves itself ungrateful ! 

But is it ungrateful to Washington? Is it 
ungrateful to Franklin? Is it ungrateful to any 
of the famous fathers? When a man eomplains 
or feels that he has served his country for naught, 
what does he mean? ‘That he has not helped 
his country? ‘That it is not stronger, wiser, 
better for his services? No; he means some- 
thing very different. He means that he has not 
received the reward that he wished. 

If the careers of the three Senators of the last 
gencration are melancholy to contemplate, why 
are they so? Is it because they served the 
country according to their powers and percep- 
tions, or because they are felt to be personally 
disappointed men? ‘The truth is plain. Ifa 
man serves his country that he may be person- 
ally honored, his disappointment will sour him- 
self and his friends. But we must understand 
what honor is. Would Webster, or Clay, or 
Calhoun be more honored or regarded if they 
had been President? Would they have been 
more famous? What is the reward of public 
life? Is it noble fame and public gratitude, or 
an office? Would John Bright's political ca- 
reer, lis public service, be without reward if he 
had never been called into the cabinet, if he 
should never be made prime minister ? 

Webster, Clay, and Calhoun gave their lives 
and talents to public life, and were rewarded 
with great fame and all but the highest office. 
If they were disappointed, the moral is not that 
republics are ungrateful, but that the personal 
ambition of public men is inordinate. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Greeley has been given upon tis 
subject in a little speech. He says: ‘‘I wish to 
give my testimony as that of one nearly sixty 
years of age, and who for forty years has been 
actively engaged in political strife, and that with- 
out holding office or attaining wealth or position ; 
that I feel that my career has been a satisfactory 
one.” 


Citar’ s 


POETRY. 

T is curious how, in the cycles of time, litera- 

| ture returns to its starting-point. The oldest 
books of the world are its sacred books. ‘The 
philosophy of China, the poetry of India, the 
legends of our own North American aborigines, 
the mythology of Greece and Rome, and last, 
though not least, the entire literature of the Ile- 
brews, their history, philosophy, poetry, and ro- 
mance, are religious. It wonld, indecd, almost 
seem as though nothing else had power of per- 
inanent life. 


Literary Record. 


era which again produces nothing but religious 
literature. ‘The modern romance, in its best 
form, is a parable. The modern history is not 
only philosophy, but religious philosophy, teach- 
ing by example. Modern philosophy is never 
really content to deal with any less problems than 
those which concern the infinite. And no poems 
really stir the heart of the age deeply that do not 
have in them somewhat of reflected light from 
the @her world. The poctry of Rossetti and of 
Swinburne only ruffles the surface. ‘The poetry 


And now we have come back, | of Wordsworth, of Tennyson, and of Whittier is 


having traveled a long journey meanwhile, to an | needed to sound the depths of the soul. Nobody 
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ever suspected Timothy Titcomb of being a great 
poet, but his ‘* Bitter-Sweet” and his ‘‘ Kathyi- 
na” attained an unexampled popularity, chiefly 
because they discussed, in the realm of feeling 
and imagination, problems in soul-experience that 


about with the thermometer at 102° in the 
shade; but a ponderous volume of over six hun- 
dred pages is rather formidable reading for the 
dog-days, and we have not made so rapid prog- 
ress in it as we could have wished. It is to 


can not be solved by the analyses of the intellect. | be added that Mr. Dall’s book is not one to be 
The Modern Job, by Henry Peterson (H. Pe-| judged of by a glance at the title-page and the 


terson and Co.), is a genuinely modern poem in 

that it is written by one who appreciates this 

spirit ofthe age. It is characteristically a relig- 

ious—we might almost say that it is a theological 

—poem. It follows, in the outline of the story, 

curiously close to its Hebrew original, ‘The 
story opens with a picture of Job in his prosper- 

ity, “‘ perfect and upright, and one that feared 
God and eschewed evil.” But affliction soon 
overtakes him. Dronght, rust, and barrenness 

blast his fields; his flocks and herds die; his 

wealth withers to dust and ashes; his wife and 
children fall a prey to the spotted fever; and, 

finally, the boils that afflicted his prototype break 

out allover him. Comforters—Job’s comforters 

—come, in the persons of two clergymen, to con- 

sole him, by declaring his afflictions to be a di- 

vine judgment for his sins. And finally, canght 

up into heaven, he talks not with God, but with 

God's vicegerent, Michael, whose interpretation 

of the mystery of life closes the book. Job’s 

wife alone is wanting, and her place is very well | 
supplied hy an impish dwarf, Judas. But here 
the similarity ends. That mystery of suffering 
which Jehovah declares to the Hebrew Job to 
be inexplicable, Michael explains to the modern 
Job: 


“God rules the earth, but rules it through his pow- 


ers. 
As he rules all the planets and the suns.” 


Michael is lord and ruler of the earth. But he 

is neither omnipotent nor omniscient. He can 

never tell what the result of any course of action 

will be, since men are free agents, and he can 

never be sure what. they will do. . He does the 
best he ean. : But he makes some bad blunders, 

and causes immense mischief, by his ignorance 
or his inability to cope with Satan and his tre- 
mendous agencies. ‘This is the moral and mean- 
ing of the whole poem. As a work of poetic 

art, itis a remarkable book. ‘The characters of 

Job and Judas are strongly marked, and the 
devil is, if the reader will excuse the expression, 

an admirable devil. But as an explanation of | 
the mystery of sin and suffering, it is a lamenta- | 
ble failure. ‘The moral of the ancient Job is 
better than that of the modern one. ‘The the- 
ology of the Hebrews is better than that of the 
Hindoos. Itis better to bow before tle throne 
of an all-seeing and all-mighty God whose love 
we trust, though his ways are past our finding 
out, than before a Michael who means well but 
is quite incompetent to manage the estate which 
has been intrusted to him. We have so little 
respect for overseers, and agents, and middle- 
men, and subordinate officials of all sorts, in ter- | 
restrial affnirs, that we should be very loth to ac- | 
cept any theology which transfers them to the) 
kingdom of heaven. 


TRAVELS. 


Witziam H. Daxt’s treatise on Alaska and | 
its Resources (Lee and Shepard) has been on 
our table for some time awaiting our attention. 
Alaska is a pleasant topic to think and read 


table of contents, nor can the cream of its rich 
pages be taken off by any skimming process. 
it is really, what the American press does not 
often furnish us, a genuinely original contribu- 
tion to our stock of knowledge, and is likely to 
prove rather a permanent than a popular addi- 
tion to the American literature of travel. In 
1864 the plan was devised of constructing an 
international telegraph from San Francisco, by 
the way of Behring Strait, to Siberia and Russia. 
An expedition of observation was started in 
1865 to explore the Yukon territory, the direc- 
tion of which, by the death of its original com- 
mander, fell into the hands of Lieutenant Dall. 
Before their explorations were completed the 
completion of the laying of the Atlantic cable 
superseded the necessity of any further prosecu- 
tion of their work, and in August, 1867, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company abandoned 
the hopeless enterprise, which had already cost 
nearly three million of dollars, and recalled the 
expedition, Lieutenant Dall’s scientific enthn- 
siasm was aroused, and he resolved to remain 
and prosecute his researches for himself, which 
he actually did for a year, entirely alone. Dur- 
ing his two years of absence he did not receive 
a single letter from home, so complete was his 
isolation. The result of his observations and 
explorations is a valuable addition to the cab- 
inet of the Smithsonian Institute, and the vol- 
ume before us, which is part journal, part nar- 
rative, part description, part scientific analysis. 
The style is vivacious and entertaining; the de- 
scriptions, both of nature and of Russian and 
Innuit life, that of a careful observer. It is a 
perfect cyclopedia of information concerning 
Alaska, It opens up to the average reader a 
land hitherto almost wholly nnknown. Its chief 
defect is its size. The author assumes a degree 
of interest on the part of the American reader 
in that land of Indians and Oranians, to use his 
own word, which the American public are far 
from feeling. We wish, for our own comfort in 
reading and for the largest usefulness of the 
book itself, that its author had made it oue-half 
the size. The illustrations are very fair in exe- 
cution, and the map is an admirable one. 


Ir is just possible that some of our readers 
never heard of Musardu. They may even be 
oblivious of ‘‘the populous and thriving towns 
of Zolu, Zow-Zow, Salaghee, Fissahbue, and 
Bokkasaw.” They may even be ignorant of 
Ziggah Porrah Zue, with its ‘‘vast and noisy 
market.” Nay, it would not be surprising if 
the whole territory of the Western Mandingoes 
may be an miknown land to them. For their 
benefit we will say that it is a territory lying 
just east of Liberia. We have read with more 
than usual interest the plain, simple, and unos- 
tentatious story by Bexsamin AnpeRson of 
his Journey to Musardu, the capital of the Man- 
dingoes, and the difficulties with which he had 
to cope, and the dangers he had to face and 
overcome. The narrative is a straightforward, 
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manly one, without any attempt at display, and 
gives the reader a glimpse of life in the interior 
of Africa, which it is more agreeable to get by 


the eyes of another tourist than by one’s own. | 


Mr. Anderson, Ict us add, is a pure-blooded 
negro, and his narrative is printed and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institute. ‘ 

We may, perhaps, classify among books of 
travel Mr. Kinesron’s reminiscences of Arte- 


inus Ward, very well entitled The Genial Show- | 


man (Harper and Brothers), for he was a very 


genial showman indeed, and this gossipy volume | 


is a very genial book. Not, certainly, a remark- 
able addition to the literature of biography, but 
a very pleasant and readable series of sketches, 
from which you may extract, without difficulty, 
many a pleasant laugh, and some little, though 
not very valuable or useful, information con- 
cerning American shows and the private life of 
American showmen. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


To say that a book is French is, in some 
styles of literature, no less than in fashions and 
millinery, its best recommendation. Such a 
book is Figurur’s Primitive Man (D. Appleton 
and Co.). From the frontispiece to the conclud- 
ing exclamation point it is French all over. 
The lively, piquant style is French; the aceu- 
rate but not heavy scholarship is French; and 
the numerous plates are the same that were 
used in the original French edition. Only the 
version is English. We are learning very fast 
that no people excel our Gallican neighbors in 
the facility with which they bring the results of 
dry research directly before the people, so that 
even children can learn the sciences while at 
play. A book on this subject was wanted. Sir 
J. Lubbock’s work is not quite popular enough 
in its style—in fact, Sir John is himself too 
much of a scholar in this department to take 
kindly to the creation of popular effects. He 
has not that combination of faculties that makes 
the dashing Professor Huxley so popular with 
both the savans and the lecture-going and news- 
paper-reading public. Viguier is a Frenchman, 
and probably has no more faith than most of his 
eountrymen in Revelation; but he knows that on 
such a subject the prejudices of his country- 
women must be consulted, and he is as soundly 
orthodox as the Pope of Rome. ‘‘Man de- 
scended from a monkey? Cousin-german to a 
gorilla? Profane doctrine! Besides, here are 
some scientific arguments against it. ‘To be 
sure, I must make man from twenty to one 
hundred thousand years in existence, but the 
Bible doesn’t deny it; and are not M. ’Abbé 
This-one and Mr. Bishop ‘I’othcr-one among the 
leading advocates of this prolonged antiquity ?” 
And so this most pious of the sciences, com- 
mended by the most pious of prelates, is piously 
introduced to the pious French people. And 
yet, with its somewhat unnccessary disclaimer 
of irreligion, we do like the book. lLvery one 
ought to know something about archeology, and 
here we have it in a compact, readable form. 
The ages of stone, of bronze, and of iron; the 
dolmens and cromlechs; the caves and tombs 
and lake dwellings; cracked thigh-bones of 
mammoths, and oyster-shells from Danish kit- 
chen-middens; hatchets and arrow-heads and 


_ pathic remedies, 


fishhooks; and even combs and hair-pins and 
necklaces; here they are all described, and not 
only so, but pictured out on almost every page. 
These smaller pictures are of very great value. 
They are accurate and indispensable to the 
reader. But we ean not say as mueh for the 
astonishing full-page engravings on which the 
designer has been allowed to indulge a most ex- 
traordinary imagination. Life must have been 
poetry in those days, if we ean trust these pie- 
tures of the ‘‘noble savage.” Look at that 
‘*Family in the Stone Age.” The skin is un- 
tanned by exposure. ‘The mother, nursing her 
ehild, with her half-grown children around her, 
has as delicate, girlish, and refined a face and 
figure as you would any where find. The fa- 
ther, posted in a striking attitude, and gazing 
out on the ocean, is a veritable Ifereules in 
physical development, and belongs to the high- 
est Greek style of feature. We would suggest 
one eaution to those who read this book. Re- 
member that the geology of man, this study of 
pre-historic times, is a science yet in its in- 
fancy. Its conclusions are not yet to be fully 
trusted when they do more than describe the 
bare relics which have been discovered. When 
they divide the ante-historic period into defined 
stone, bronze, and iron ages, or when they 
attempt to prove from the Neanderthal skull 
what was the mental development of primitive 
man, or when they would say whether the 
human remains of Europe indicate an antiquity 
of five thousand or of five hundred thousand 
years, they are treading on slippery ground. On 
such questions the best authorities are at swords’- 
points. So long as Vogt and Quatrefages differ 
on these matters we will wait till the fight is 
out, and meanwhile content ourselves with look- 
ing at Fignier’s figures, or, it may be, import a 
little of his French enthusiasm for the investiga- 
tion of some of our American antiquities, 

Dr. T. 8. Verpr, in his book on Afaternity 
(J. B. Ford and Co.), has treated a very delieate 
subject with great delicacy. His book fairly de- 
serves the description of its title-page, ‘‘ A Pop- 
ular Treatise for Young Wives and Mothers.” 
For a long while a false sensitiveness veiled all 
the various physiological questions eonnected 
with maternity in an obscurity which was only 
less injurious to the morals than to the health. 
Women were allowed to grow up and to enter 
the marriage state in utter ignorance of those 
truths which, above all things, it concerned them 
to understand. Sueh books as were wntten on 
the subject were of a character to intensify the 
popular dislike and suspicion of all medical litera- 
ture bearing upon it. We welcome cordially the 
improvement indicated in publie sentiment by 
such works as this of Dr. Verdi. To be igno- 
rant in this matter is a crime, a crime not only 
against one’s self, but against humanity and the 
state. Every young wife and mother, nay, every 
woman, should, through some such treatise, ac- 
quaint herself with her own eonstitution, the laws 
of her own being, and the dangers which threaten 
both her and her offspring. Among the various 
volumes of this kind which the last two or three 
years have produced we give a high place to that 
of Dr. Verdi. It is more distinctively medical 
than some others. It belongs to the homeopathic 
school, and the remedies it prescribes are homeo- 
But apart from this considera- 
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tion—a recommendation to some of our readers, 
and a radical defect in the eyes of others—it is 
admirable in its exposition of the principles of 
physiology, in its interpretation of the laws of 
hygiene, and in the eminent good sense of its 
practical directions, not only to the invalid, but 
to the as yet strong and well. 


Charles Scribner and Co. add to their excel-| 


lent library of *‘ Mlustrated Wonders” a volume 
on the Wonders of Architecture, To those who 
are familiar with foreign guide-books there will 
be no new revelations on the subject in the il- 
lustrations of this volume, which do not do the 
theme justice. The book itself gives very ex- 
cellent, though a necessarily brief, sketch of the 
different styles and schools of architecture, aud 
is a very convenient and readable compend. 


RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Aut that patient research ean do to illustrate 
the life and labors of St. Paul by elaborate 
learning, Conybeare and Howson have done so 
perfectly that their work is of necessity without a 
rival, and deserves to be without an imitator. 
Dr. Barnes, therefore, in his Scenes and Inci- 
dents in the Life of the Apostle Paul (Ziegler, 
M‘Curdy, and Co.), does wisely to refrain alto- 
gether from entering the field which they have 
cultivated so satisfactorily. But if the work of 
Conybeare and Howson is perfect of its kind, it 
does by no means exhaust the life of the great 
Apostle. It is as an author that Paul has been 
most influential on the destinies of mankind. 
A work which should seize and portray, in mod- 
ern and unecclesiastical language, the spirit and 


tenor of the Apostle’s teachings, which shonld | 


do for the letters of Paul what ‘‘ Hcce Ilomo” 
has done for the words of Christ, could not fail 
to render an essential service to humanity and 
the cause of truth. Scarcely less would be the 
service which one would render who, seizing 


the salient facts in Paul's life, should exhibit the | 


truths which he taught by his example, who 


should elucidate his life and character not by a) 


profusion of learning, as Conybeare and Howson 
have done, but by an appreciation of his charac- 
ter and its significance, interpreting Paul's life 
as, for example, Bayne has interpreted the life 
of Howard, It is the latter office which, if we 
judge aright, Dr. Barnes has undertaken to ful- 
fill. ‘The work,” he tells us, ‘‘is founded on 
the principle that the nature of true religion is 
fairly illustrated in the lives of its friends; and 
that more can be learned of its nature from the 
example of those whose lives are conformed to 
its requirements than from a creed or a mere 
abstract statement of its doctrines.” Our chief 
criticism upon his execution of the plan is that 
his book is too dogmatic; the s 
with too heavy a moral. 
preachers is, a very large conclusion is drawn 
from a very small text, a very extensive but 
rather thin fabric ont of a very small cocoon, In 
short, the book is too much like a volume of ser- 
mons, and leaves on our mind the suspicion that 
the crude material may have been a series of 
parochial sermons or lectures on the life of Pant ; 
that Dr. Barnes has simply tapped his ministe- 
rial barrel at the demand of the publishers; and 
that, as they are shrewd publishers, and are 
aware that sermons are not a popular form of 
literature, he has, at thcir solicitation, cast them 
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in a slightly—yvery slightly—different form. His 
arguments, too, though it would be heresy to 
impugn them, will be more satisfactory to the 
faithful than to the skeptical; they are flavored a 
little with that characteristic which belongs pre- 
eminently to the preacher whose misfortune it is 
to have ordinarily no adversary to answer him 
and expose his weak points. ‘The rationalist, for 
example, will ask Dr. Barnes, who argues for the 
supernatural character of Paul’s conversion, how 
he explains the conversions of Constantine and 
Loyola; and why he admits the visions of the 
Jewish any more than of the Roman or of the 
Spanish saint. We do not say there is no differ- 
euce, but we do say that in a discussion of this 
event it devolved on Dr. Barnes to point out 
that difference. To the arguments with which 


_he presses upon the modern Athenians the im- 


tory is burdened / 
As the fashion of | 


portance of pushing their investigations into the 
realm of religious trnth, the disciples of Cointe 
and Herbert Spencer will reply by asserting the 
incompetence of the human faculties to deal with 
spiritual truth, and will find in his pages no re- 
sponse to their position, And the Arminian 
will hardly agree that the Lord’s declaration to 
Paul on shipboard, ‘‘tbere shall be no loss of 
any man’s life among you,” amounts to a dem- 
onstration of particular and personal election. 
In short, as a book of ‘‘evidences” this volume 
does not compare with the same author’s lec- 
tures on the ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity,” nor 


-does it constitute, as the preface partially prom- 


ises it shall, ‘an argument of great force” in 
favor of the Christian religion. It is rather a 
book of pleasant and profitable reading to those 
whose faith is unshaken; and will be of greater 
service to instruct and nurture the believer than to 
strengthen the doubting or convince and convert 
the skeptical. ‘The book is handsomely printed 
on slightly tinted paper, and we recognize in it 
a sign of improvement in subscription books. 
The full-page pictures are very fair, but the 
small wood-cuts area positive blemish, They are 
either very badly cut, or, what appears more prob- 
able, printed from very old and well-worn plates. 


Despite the author's disayowal in his preface, 
the public at large will be very apt to accept 
Professor Noau Porrer’s treatise on American 
Colleges and the American Public (C. C, Chat- 
field and Co., New Haven) as an exposition and 
defense of the principles of education maintained 
at Yale College. ‘The book is written by a lead- 
ing professor in that honored institution. It 
was originally contributed, in a series of articles, 
to tbe literary and theological organ of New 
Haven, The New Englander, It is dedicated 
to President Woolsey. It is printed in the 
office of the College Courant. It comes to us 
with the imprint of a New Haven publisher. 
And it maintains and defends from the attacks 
of educational iconoclasts, and the emendations 
and alterations proposed by educational reform- 
ers, the ‘‘old landmarks” which Yale still con- 
tinues to maintain despite the seductive ex- 
amples of Cornell University and Harvard Col- 
lege. Professor Porter does, indeed, admit, 
rather reluctantly, the fallibility of college fac- 
ulties, and the possibility of reforms in detail, 
even in Yale College itself. But the reforms he 
suggests are incidental and not very important ; 
reforms in conduct and spirit rather than in 
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any fundamental principles of education, His 
strength is laid out in opposing radical altera- 
tions. His book may be defined as a plea for 
conservatism. He argues for the maintenance 
of classical studies, for the superiority of the 
dead over the modern languages and over sci- 
ence as a means of development, for the contin- 
uance of enforced recitations, for the perpetu- 
ity of the dormitory system, against the sub- 
stitution of lectures for text-books, against the 
secularization of the college, and against the 
transfer of its guardianship from a close corpo- 
ration to the ever-changing body of its alumni; 
in a word, for the American College very nearly | 
as it is, without either the addition of any con- 
siderable graftings from English or German 
soil, or any pruning of imagined excrescences, 
and old and, as some modern educators would 


have us believe, dead limbs—effete and now 
blossomless and fruitless growths of the past. 
Dr. Porter is thoroughly at home in his subject, 
writes con amore, and has produced the very best 
plea for conservatism in education that we have 
ever met with. Still, it is this and nothing 
more. It is a defense, a resolute and able de- 
fense, of the educational system of the past 
against the attacks of a not too revcrential 
present. We appland the spirit which leads this 
knight-errant of scholastic institutions in gen- 
eral, and of Yale College in particular, to set 
his lance against the falsely so-called utilitarian- 
ism which would substitute what the Germans 
call the ‘‘ bread-and-butter” sciences for the lib- 
eral studies—book-keeping for Virgil and Ho- 
mer, and mechanics for moral philosophy; but 
we could wish he had been able to get out of the 


atmosphere of New Haven, to look on a larger| 
world than Yale, to perceive the true meaning 
and spirit of American civilization, and to see 
what are its educational wants, and what yet 
svill be its educational provisions. For while it 
is true that 72an is more than American, and 
that no system of education ought to be merely 
national, any more than it should be sectarian, 
while one of the very objects of scholarship is to 
break down local and national prejudices, and 
naturalize men from all nations as from all sects | 
in the one great republic of letters, while it is) 
true that in the kingdom of literature, as in the 
kingdom of heaven, men come from the north 
and the sonth, from the east and the west, and 
sit down together, yet it is no less true that the 
traditional instruments and methods of the Mid- 
dle Ages are not the best which the resources of 
the nineteenth century can afford, and that some 
greater modifications in the present too narrow 
system of schooling are required by the spirit of 
the age, and by the enlarged domain of know]- 
edge, than Dr. Porter recognizes in the one 
short chapter which he devotes to a discussion 
of some proposed remedies of acknowledged 
evils in the present college system. 


Rocks and Shoals (American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation) is the title of a small volume of sermons 
by Rev. Gzorcy H. Hepwortu, pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, in New York, Mr. Hep- 
worth is a student of real life. He is more suc-| 
cessful in describing the ‘‘rocks and shoals” of | 
the great city than he is in pointing out the way 
to escape them. His style is free, fresh, and un- 
conventional. But there is nothing of the ser- 


mon about these lectures exeept the text, and 
nothing whatever of that moral power over the 
heart and life which is the first condition of truly 
and permanently successful preaching. ‘They are 
the sermons of a popular but not powerful preach- 
er.—Characteristically unlike them are the lec- 
tures of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE—Steps to J3e- 
lief (American Unitarian Association). Nomin- 
ally a Unitarian, Mr. Clarke is one of those men 
of whom the age is prolific, who are too broad- 
minded to belony to any school, though too 
sensible to dissociate themselves wholly from all 
schools, He is a Unitarian as Mr. Beecher is a 
Congregationalist, Father Hecker a Roman Cath- 
olic, and as Robertson was an Ipiscopalian. He 
delights to deal with the intellectual religious 
problems of his time. Careless of the theology 
of the past, seizing the theological problems of 
the present, his book is an admirable presenta- 
tion, not of orthodox religion, nor yet of Uni- 
tarian religion, but of the Christian religion in 
its largest and broadest sense, as an experience 
of love toward God and man, and of faith in 
Christ and the Holy Spirit as against the clieer- 
less and senseless philosophies of atheism and 
deism on the one hand, and the bondage of 
Romanism on the other. It is an admirable 
book, though it is to be read with the remem- 
brance that it is, after all, written from the Uni- 
tarian stand-point. Certainly the evangelical 
school will not accept Mr. Clarke’s conception of 
the divinity of Christ as a basis of reconciliation 
between themselves and their Socinian antago- 
nists, : 
NOVELS. 

Iv has often been said that there is nothing in 
American life from which romance can be made, 
and that it is, therefore, a barren field. The 
truth .is, however, that all life has the elements 
from which romance can be made; only the 
chemistry by which itis to be extracted must be 
learned. It is much easier to find romance in 
European life, because one has had there so 
many predecessors, and the processes by which 
the romantic element is extracted are all fixed and 
formulated. What we want is not the element 
of romance, but the genius to find it. The va- 
riety in American life is so great that it is full of 
fallow fields for the novelist. If The New Tim- 
othy (Harper and Brothers), by W. M. Baker, 
does not introduce to us a new Dickens, it does 
bring us a writer who has studied, in a painstak- 
ing way, the Southwestern life, and who has drawn 
it with no little artistic skill, and with a truthful- 
ness to the life that is a perpetual wonder to us. 
The book is evidently not without its didactic 
purpose. It is a sharp criticism on some ortho- 
dox developments from an orthodox stand-point. 
Mr, Wall, the hero, the New Timothy, is a 
young minister not without serious faults, but 
who yet struggles upward into better life. But 
the story is a portrait gallery throughout; and 
some of the characters, the beautiful, fat, indo- 
lent Miss Mills, the heiress; Mrs. General Li- 
kens, Mr. Merkes, Mr. Long, not to name others, 
are not simply individuals, but rise to the dignity 
of types, and show that Mr. Baker must rank 
not only as a copyist of nature, but as a writer 
of no little creative power, able to generalize his 
characters so that they stand in the reader’s mind 
as individuals, but still as file-leaders of classes 
of whom he knows a Jong line in his own acquaint- 
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ance. We can not but admire the strict and al-| ways difficult to tell trnly and simply, as itis told 
most rigid exactness of Mr. Baker’s portraitures. | here. — JurzA Kavanacu might have entitled 
It is the best mistake a novelist can make in the) her last novel, Sidvia (D. Appleton and Co.), a 
beginning of his eareer to paint life too closely. | love-story, too; for though there are some side 
But we are glad to note a growing freedom in| issues—a forged will, a thrice-attempted assassin- 
our author’s delineations, not less truthfulness, | ation, a conflagration, and an embezzlement—the 
but more liberty. | interest of the story all eentres about Silvia and 

Mr. Joun Esren Cooxe has been actuated) Charles Meredith. Indeed, they and Mrs. Groom 
by a very commendable spirit in writing the) are thconly real characters. It is only when they 
Heir of Gaymount (Van Evrie, Horton, and Co.)| are on the stage we read with much interest. 
—-viz., a desire to teach the Ff’. F. V.’s the value We do not wonder that Mr. Lovell is perpetual- 
of hard work. He has evidently studied the ag- ly bored. How can it be otherwise when he 
ricultural books and papers to good advantage, | spends his days in the tiresome society at Lady 
and makes a romance out of cabbages and corn! John’s? ‘The first half of the book is eharming. 
and grape-vines such as only the believers in the; Then it grows wearisome. It would be twice as 
five-acres-enough style of literature will be able} good if it were half as long.—True to Herself 
to credit. Certainly sinee the era of the Arabian | (Harper and Brothers), by F. W. Rozrysoy, is 
Nights such farming was never known as that of | not, on the other hand, exactly a love-story, 
Edmund Cartaret. However, spite of its inher- | though, of course, there is a fair admixture of 
ent absurdity, the story is entertaining reading, | love in it, Minnie Garth is true to herself be- 
and will do to while away an hour in the cars or | eause sheis true to her father, the father she had 
on the veranda after dinner. It is a story to be} been taught to fear and almost hate; and thestory 
read when you want no temptation to mental ex- } of her life is the story of her seeking and finding 
citement or mental activity of any sort; to be and coming to love him, despite many obstacles 
read to-day and forgotten to-morrow.— Mrs. and many misadventures. The whole plan of the 
OuipHant frankly discloses the secret of the in- story is somewhat novel, and the incidents are 
terest of her last novel by its title, John: A Love- not borrowed from those of any predecessor. On 
Story (Harper and Brothers). There is nothing the whole, we are inclined to regard Mr. Robin- 
strikingly original in the eharacters, and the plot | son as the best of our second-class novelists, de- 
is simple and naturalenough. But the story has| eidedly the superior of Anthony ‘Trollope, though 
a peculiar charm to it, nevertheless—that which | less popular; and this novel is fully equal to his 
belongs to the story of true love, which it is al-| previous work. 


@ditor’'s Dvieutific Reread. 


KOERTLING’S METHOD OF RELIEF PRINTING. | ing tnbes into the mixture, which is continually 
A GLASS plate is coated with a non-trans- | stirred during the introduction of the carbonic 

parent varnish, and the desired figures are | acid. This process, however, according to care- 
drawn on it with a needle, the dark parts being | ful experiment, is not sufficient to produce a 
entirely removed, The glass is then bound to a | soft white lead, of a suitable eoating quality, as 
zine plate, eoated with a layer of asphaltum var-| the product is found to contain too mueh hy- 
nish, and the whole exposed for a length of time | drated oxide of lead. On this acconnt the suge 
to the sunlight, after which the zine plate is| gestion was made—with an excellent practical 
washed with oil of turpentine. The light pass-| result—to use two and a half per cent. of neu- 
ing through the scratched lines on the glass plate | tral acetate of lead, dissolved in water, to one 
renders the asphaltum directly subjacent insolu- | hundred parts of the oxide of lead, to which a 
ble in turpentine, and the corresponding portion | slight quantity of vinegar is to be added. By 
of the zinc remains coated, while the rest is laid] acting npon this suggestion, it was found that 
bare. The plate is then etched in the usual man- | the process of the fabrication of lead was great- 
ner, leaving the figure in relief, and eapable of | ly accelerated, and that a very much better ar- 
being printed from like a wood-cut, when prop-| ticle was produced, having an extraordinary 
erly mounted. coating power. 


WHITE-LEAD. BEST COLORS FOR SIGNAL LIGHTS. 


An eminent German practical chemist has| Experiments lately prosecuted, as to the shades 
lately had his attention called to the defects of | of color recognizable most easily and at the great- 
white-lead prepared by the so-ealled English | est distances, have resulted in proving that bright 
method, especially to the comparatively slight | yellow has the advantage in this respect; and that 
covering property which it possesses. As some | next to this comes blue. Violet, green, and red 
of our readers are aware, this method eonsists| are said to be less easily reeognizable than any 
in ealcining lead in a reverberatory furnace with | other. In the construction of signals, therefore, 
one per cent. of its weight of sugar of lead dis-| whether designed to be used by night or day, it 
solved in water, and placing the mixture in hor-{ wonld be well to bear this praetical suggestion 
izontal troughs communicating with cach other | in mind. : 
and closed above. <A eurrent of carbonic acid 
gas is conducted through the troughs, obtained = COLD PERIOD IN EUROPE. 
usually by burning coke. A sufficient pressure} The scientific journals of Europe have much 
is produced by the bellows of the furnace in which| to say of a remarkable period of cold which oc- 
the coke is burned to force the gas through cool-| curred during the first half of February of the 
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present year, and which reached its greatest in- 
tensity in the southern steppes of Russia, as on 
similar occasions, in January, 1848, and Janu- 
ary, 1850. The occurrence of this period of 
cold is believed to have been occasioned by the | 
fact that a very violent polar current was hin- | 
dered by an opposing equatorial current from 
extending southward, aud changed to a clear, 
cold east wind. This current then extended 
in an immense breadth over Europe, gradually | 
wearing itself out by mecting the warm currents | 
from the Atlantic. An appreciable length of | 
time was of course required for the extension 
of this storm of cold toward the west, and its 
progress was readily determined by means of 
the clectric telegraph, its entire duration occu- 
pying about fourteen days. ‘The temperature 
indicated varied in diflerent places. ‘hus, at 
Stettin it was at about zero of Fahrenheit; at 
Ratisbon it was —10°; at Moscow, 13°; at 
Constantinople, +22°; at Paris, +20°; and at 
other places varying in a similar manner. 


COPYING OLD WRITINGS. 


Press copies of old letters or manuscript can 
be taken, it is said, by pressing the pages on the | 
dampened paper in the usual way, and then ap- 
plying the vapor of ammonia. Although no re- 
sult may appear to follow the first operation, we 
are assured that after the sccond the letters will 
appear distinctly on the dampened blotting-pa- 
per. Another method consists in dampening the 
manuscript with a solution of sugar, honey, or 
mucilaginous matter, and then applying as here- 
tofore. In this case the sugar is put on the pa- 
per, instead of being mixed previously in the 
ink, as is done in one form or other with ordi- | 
nary copying inks, 

We have already made allusion to the method 
of M. Carré, by which satisfactory eopics can be 
taken of letters and other manuscript some con- 
siderable time, even years, after having been 
written. ‘Chis, in bricf, is aceomplished by wet- 
ting unsized copying paper with a solution of 
one part of hydrochloric, or muriatic acid, aud 
twelve of water, instead of plain water; and, 
after laying this on the manuscript, subjceting 
the whole to pressure with the ordinary copying 
press. ‘Chis method has also lately been used 
to test the antiquity of certain writing, since, | 
when the manuscript is thirty years old, only an 
illegible copy can be made. On the other hand, 
writing less than ten years old disappears entirc- 
ly after immersion of some hours or days in the 
same solution, while that thirty years old and 
more continues legible after fifteen days’ macera- 
tion. In taking a press copy of writing by Carreé’s 
method any acid absorbed by the paper can be 
neutralized by exposing it for a few seconds above 
a dish containing aqua ammonia. 


CLOSING CRACKS IN STOVES. 


It may be convenient to know a ready method 
of closing up cracks, which are not uncommon, 
in cast iron stoves; and we are assured that the 
following reeipe is a reliable one. Good wood 
ashes are to be sifted through a fine sieve, to 
which is added the same quantity of clay, finely 
pulverized, together with a little salt. ‘The mix- 


ture is to be moistened with water enough to 


make a paste, and the crack of the stove filled | 


with it. ‘This eement does not peel off or break 
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away, and assumes an extreme degree of hard- 
ness after being heated. The stove must be cocl 
when the application is made. The same sub- 
stance may be used in setting in the plates of a 
stove, or in fitting stove-pipes, serving to render 
all the joints perfectly tight. 


THE HEATON PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING 
STEEL. 


Although this process, invented by Mr. John 
Heaton, the proprietor of Langley Mills, near 
Nottingham, has now been in use by him for a 
year or two, yet, a8 we are not aware that any 
establishment has yet been started in the United 
States for its employment, it may interest some 
of our readers to learn something about it. It 
is essentially a direct method of producing steel 
chemically that bids fair to be of the very first im- 
portance, and almost to revolutionize that branch 
of industry. This, to express it in the fewest 
words, consists in pouring melted iron upon ni- 
trate of soda in a cupola furnacc, by means of 
which the oxygen developed from the nitrate 
eombines with all the impuritics—carbon, sili- 
con, phosphorus, sulphur, ete.—which disappear, 
leaving the iron in the form of a crude steel, to 
be used in that form, or to be converted by a 
subsequent process into cast steel. The details 
of the process are as follows : 

Cast iron of any quality (and this constitutes 
the chief advantage of the new process) is melt- 
ed in a common iron cupola furnace, anda known 
quantity—from half a ton to a ton—is tapped 
out into an ordinary crane ladle, which is swung 
round to the side of the converter. ‘This is a 
tall cylinder of boiler-plate iron, open at the bot- 
tom, and with a space between it and the floor. 
There is a fire-brick lining to the converter, and 
a, conical covering, out of which an iron funnel 
opens into the atmosphere. In the bottom are 
placed a number of short cylindrical pots, lined 
with brick and fire-clay. Into the bottom of one 
of these pots is placed a given weight of crude 
nitrate of soda, the surface of which is leveled, 
and covered with a circular, perforated plate of 
thick cast iron. At the side of the cylinder is 
a hopper, covered by a loosely hinged flap of boil- 
er-plate. This is raised, and the ladleful of 
cast iron is poured into the converter, descending 
upon the top of the perforated plate, which be- 
comes gradually heated, and a reaction soon 
commences in the nitrate, resulting in the de- 
velopment of brown nitrous fumes, followed by 
blackish-gray and whitish fumes mixed with 
steam. In five or six minutes deflagration cn- 
sues, With a roaring noise, and the escape of a 
brilliant yellow flame from the top of the chim- 
ney, this lasting for a minute and a half, and 
then subsiding. The converter is then detached 
from the chimney, and the contents of the pot 
emptied on the iron pavement of the foundry, 
consisting of crude steel and of slag. The steel 
is in a pasty state, and the slag fluid, the cast 
iron plate melted up with the general mass. 

The crude steel thus made is then broken up, 
and again heated on a balling furnace; after- 
ward rolled or forged into suitable shapes. The 
material in this form is called ‘‘stcel iron,” and 
has qualities fully equal, for most purposes, to 
the Lowmooriron. It welds perfectly, is neither 
‘“‘hot-short” nor “cold-short,” and forges well 
at both a low red and clear yellow heat. To 
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convert this again into cast steel, the cakes, after | 
squeezing in the shingling hammer, are brokeu 
up and put into ordinary clay melting pots hold- 
ing about 60 Ibs. each. To 100 Ibs. of the metal | 
are added 24 or 8 lbs. of spiegeleisen, or its 
equivalent of oxide of manganese and charcoal, ) 
and the whole fused and cast into ingots. It is 
now cast steel, and from it bars can be produced 
in the usual way, fit for any required purpose. 

Various reports have been published upon the 
iron and steel produced by the Heaton process, 
all of them unanimous in its praise. Mr. Robert 
Mallet pronounces it in strict accordance with 
theory, and that it can be conducted safely and 
economically on any scale, yielding results of 
greatest value, competing with any other known 
process. First-class wrought iron and steel can 
be produced from inferior brands of pig-iron, 
abounding in phosphorus and sulphur, to which 
no other method is applicable. Mr. Mallet’s re- 
port eoncludes with the words: ‘‘ Heaton’s proc- 
ess constitutes, both with respect to economy of 
production and utilization of inferior pig-iron, | 
one of those metallurgic advances which leave 
their mark indelibly on great national indus- 
tries.” 


CONNECTION OF METEOROLOGICAL CONDI- 
TIONS AND DISEASE. 

The result of an investigation into the varia- 
tion in the rate of mortality with changes in the 
character of the season establishes quite con- 
clusively the fact, that the influence of meteoro- | 
logical causes in producing fluctuations in the | 
rate of mortality is much greater than any other 
recognized agent; and that the class of diseases 
most affected by meteorological changes is the 
so-called zymotic. It is also stated that the rela- 
tive increase in the number of fatal cases of dis-| 
ease at different ages, in unfavorable seasons, is 
greatest between the ages of twenty-five and 
seventy-five, and among classes most exposed to | 
the vicissitudes of the weather. 


FOSSIL MAMMALS IN CHINA. 


The occurrence of some interesting species of | 
extinct mammalia in China has recently been 
announced in connection with a collection lately 
brought to England by Mr. Swinhoe, the well- 
known naturalist and explorer of Eastern Asia, 
most of the specimens having been obtained by 
him in apothecaries’ shops at Shanghai, where 
they seem to have been preserved as articles of 


the materia medica. ‘These consist principally 
of two new species of elephant; a new hyena, a 
new tapir, a new rhinoceros, and a species of 
Chalicotherium. The geological age of these 
fossils ig referred to the upper pliocene, or the 
post-pliocene, with the exception of the Chalico- 
therium, which belongs to the miocene period. 
THE FOSSIL PEDIGREE OF THE HORSE. 
Much interest has been excited by the lecture | 
delivered by Professor Huxley before the Geo-| 
logical Society of London, having special refer-| 
ence to the geological age of the horse, and the 
successive forms of its supposed development 
from a primitive ancestry, as exhibited in strata | 
of successive periods of deposition. ‘This was 
made the subject of a special lecture by the learn- 
ed professor at the Royal Institution, entitled | 
“The Pedigree of the Horse,” in whieh the ar- 


guments for the view in question were presented 
in a popular form. Premising his adherence to 
the views of Mr. Darwin in regard to the evolu- 
tion of species of animals from their predeces- 
sors, he stated that the case in question was 
one of extreme strength, and able to resist any 
amount of criticism. After showing that the 
horse of the present day differs from ordinary 
quadrupeds in having one instead of two or 
more bones in each of the fore-arms or front 
limbs, and in each of the hind-legs, and that it 
has lost some of the toes of the average quadru- 
ped, and really walks on the tip of the nail of 
the middle toe of each foot, its teeth also being 
arranged in layers of hard and soft substances, 
so as to give a rough, grinding surface, like that 
of a millstone—he stated that the remains of 
the horse so constituted are found in abundance 
during the later geological periods of both Eu- 
rope and America, and exhibit no marked change 
in structure until the upper miocene period is 
reached. In this period a second form, called 
the Hinparion, is discovered, similar to the horse, 
but with two more toes, one on eacli side above 
the hoof of each foot, and likewise tipped with a 
small hoof; while the teeth, although still re- 
sembling those of the horse, are more like those 
of the ordinary hoofed mammal. Going still 
farther back in geological time, we find in the 
lower miocene deposits an animal called the An- 
chitherium, having the supplementary toes, and 
their hoofs, more developed and lower down. 
Its teeth also have still less of the special struc- 
ture of those of the horse, while the skull is more 
like that of other ungulates. ‘Thus the farther 
the horse is traced back in time, the nearer does 
it approach to the average quadruped in the 
matters of skeleton, feet, and teeth. Ile submit- 
ted that it was impossible to get evidence more 
complete than this, of its kind, of the origin and 
pedigree of the horse. 


GENERAL CONSTITUENTS OF METEORITES. 


According to Rammelsburg, the essential con- 
stituents of meteorites, which are always present 
in every different class of these bodies, are nick- 
el, iron, phosphorus, sulphides of the metals, 
oxides, silicates, free silicic acid, and, in rare in- 
stances, carbon and combinations of carbon. 


IMPROVED ENVELOPES. 


One of those very simple improvements in the 
eonstruction of a long-known article has recently 
been announced in England, in regard to the 
gumming of envelopes, consisting in applying the 
mucilage to the lower part of the envelope in- 
stead of the flap. On moistening the edge of 
the flap, as usual, and pressing it down upon the 
gummed surface below, a very thorough adhesion 
takes place, without the objection of getting the 
taste of the gum in the mouth, or removing a 
part of it by the tongue. 


PERUVIAN MAIZE. 


Among the agricultural products of Peru is a 
kind of Indian corn, called Carogua. This is 
of remarkable size, attaining an elevation of ten 
feet or more, and with a grain an inch in length. 
It grows at a great height upon the mountains, 
and thrives in a poor soil, The yield of the corn 
is said to be GO per cent. additional to that of the 
ordinary kinds, and of forage 90 per cent. Ex- 
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periments recently made in France show it to be 
well adapted to the mountainous portions of that 
country, and it would doubtless do equally well 
in the United States. 


TREE OF RAPID GROWTH. 


Experiments have recently been made in Al- 
gicrs with a very remarkable species of Austra- 
lian acacia (the Lophantha), and to its adapta- 
bility to the reclaiming of arid deserts by cover- 
ing them in a very short time with a dense forest 
growth. Seeds sown at Hyeres, in France, in 
May, reached a height of over ten feet, and a 


circumference at the base of nearly seven inches, 
by November, ‘The lateral branches stretched 
out nearly five feet, and the whole tree was of a 
beautiful pyramidal shape. 


IIYDRAULIC MORTAR. 


An easy way of making hydraulic mortar out 
of ordinary lime consists in adding to burned lime 
as much water as it will take up without, becom- 
ing pasty, and allowing it to stand in heaps for 
eight days, and swell up. It is then passed 
through a wire sieve with meshes about the fif- 
teenth of an inch in diameter, for the purpose of 
separating the hard particles. ‘The residuum of 
preceding siftings that have been exposed to wa- 
ter or moist air are to be rubbed up and added 
to the mass, the whole to be well mixed together 
and then piled up in heaps, protected from rain, 
till needed. It may be preserved thus for years, 
ready for use at any moment. 


ALBERTYPE PRINTING, 


This method of printing directly from the 
photographie negative, invented by Albert, of 
Munich, a year or two ago, is probably familiar 
to many of our readers, but as some additional 
details of manipulation have lately been an- 
nounced, it may be of interest to many to have 
some account of the entire process. For this 
purpose a glass plate, about five-eighths of an 
inch thick, is coated with the following solu- 
tion: Filtered water, 300 parts; white of egg, 
150 parts; gelatine, 15 parts; bichromate of 
potash, 8 parts. 

The plate thus covered is to be dried, a black 
cloth laid behind it, and exposed two hours to 
the light. Itis then covered with a mixture of 
gelatine and bichromato of potash, in the pro- 
portion of gelatine, 200 parts; bichromate of 
potash, 100 parts; and water, 1800 parts. 
When this coating is dried the plate is printed 
upon by means of a negative, the rays of light 
falling perpendicularly. After a sufficient ex- 
posure the plate is washed and then printed 
from, like a lithographic stone—that is, a fatty 
ink applied by means of a roller, and then a 
print taken off, under a lithographic press. 
The theory of the process is as follows: The 
photographed surface of the plate is washed 
with cold water, not to take off any por- 
tion of the gelatine, but only to remove. the 
chrome salt and to moisten the gelatine. The 
portions of the layer that have been the most 
exposed to the light, and corresponding to the 
deepest shades, are entirely insoluble, and do 


not take up the water. ‘The less illuminated 
portions take up some water, not being entirely 
insoluble; but the higher lights, or the portions, 
of the plate not exposed at all, absorb the water. 


The lower plate thus prepared is treated just 
like.a lithographic stone. When the ink passes 
over it the color sticks to the dark shades, in a 
less degree to half lights, and not at all to the 
entirely light portion, on account of its coating 
of moisture. One peculiarity of the impressions 
thus obtained consists in the fact that lights and 
shades are not presented in a continuous tone, 
as in an ordinary lithograph, but in a fine gran- 
ulation, which is the result of the manner in 
which the gelatine absorbs or repels the water, 
Sometimes this granulation is undistinguishable 
without a lens, but it can always be detected on 
close examination. It is said that a thousand 
impressions have been taken from a single plate, 
although this is perhaps questionable. 


PREPARATION FOR SOFTENING LEATHER. 


An oil has lately been introduced into com- 
merce in Germany which answers an excellent 
purpose in softening stiffened leather, and ren- 
dering it almost as pliable as when new. ‘This 
preparation, it is said, consists of a mixture of 
sixteen parts of oleic acid, two parts of alcohol 
of 90 per cent., and one part concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. The oleic ether formed is poured 
off, it being a thin, brownish oil. It is separa- 
ted from the free sulphuric acid and the alcohol 
by shaking it up in warm water and decanting 
it. On mixing this oleic ether with an equal 
weight of fish oil, and adding, for the purpose 
of concealing the smell, from a quarter to half an 
ounce of nitro-benzole to the pound, a prepara- 
tion will be obtained which experiment has shown 
to possess all the qualifications required for the 
purpose. 


LUMINOUS FLAMES AND SOUND. 


Among the curiosities of physical science is 
the well-known fact that luminous flames are 
very sensitive to sound, exhibiting different phe- 
nomena under different circumstances. An in- 
genious savant proposes to turn this to practical 
account, and for this purpose has devised an ap- 
paratus, consisting of two upright copper rods, 
one of which, at its upper extremity, has a met- 
al band attached at aright angle, and consisting 
of thin layers of gold, silver, and platinum, weld- 
ed together. When exposed to heat the bands 
expand unequally and bend to one side, thereby 
coming into contact with a platinum point which 
is attached to the other bar, so as to stand at 
about four-tenths of an inch from the bands. 
Both ends are connected with the poles of a 
small electrical battery, in the cireuit of which 
an electrical bell is introduced, in a distant part 
of the room, and which sounds whenever the 
circuit is closed. A flame is now brought to 
about ten inches from the metal band, and on 
removing to a distance of ten or fifteen yards 
from the flame, and whistling, the flame an- 
swers immediately, by becoming shorter and 
broader. In this way it comes into contiguity 
with the metal band, and this, curving to one 
side as it is heated by the flame, touches the 
platinum point, closes the current, and we hear 
the distant bell sound each time in answer to 
the whistle. In a similar manner, the cry of 
a child in its cradle by night may be carried to 
the room of its parents; and, by a somewhat 
similar arrangement, a thief attempting to open , 
a door with a key, can sound a distant alarm- 
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hell, if he makes the least noise. Itis even pos-| form; one drop of chloroform to one hundred 
sible to arrange an &pparatus resembling this, by| and twenty or one hundred and fifty grains of 
means of which, in a fog or by night, the ap- hydrate of chloral being enough to disguise its 


proach of a boat or vessel can be detected at a 
great distance, by the sounding of a bell in the 
captain's cabin. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Among the most interesting communications 
made before the American National Academy of 
Sciences, at its last meeting, at Washington, in 
April, was one by Dr. Woodward, of the Army 
Medical Museum, in regard to the use of the 
electric light in photography. Occupied for 
many years in the preparation of photographic 
negatives of microscopic objects, the author ex- 
perienced great inconvenience from the difficulty 
of working at times when the sun did not shine 
sufficiently for his purposes; and, after trying 
various kinds of artificial illumination, he finally 
came to the conclusion that the electric light, 
under some circumstances, was to be preferred 
even to the sun itself, since photographs could 
be taken at any time of day or night, and after a 
much shorter exposure than to the sunlight. 
The magnesium light was found to have some 
advantages, especially when the object was not 
to be magnified more than one thousand times ; 
but for average work, especially under very high 
powers, the electric light was found to surpass all 
its rivals. 

The apparatus used was a Duboscq's lamp, 
kept going by a battery of fifty small Grove’s 
elements. Seven and a half pounds of strong 
commercial nitric acid, with three of sulphuric, 
diluted with ten times the quantity of water, 
were sufficient to charge the battery and keep up 
a continuous light for three or four hours, during 
which time from twelve to thirty or more photo- 
graphs could be produced, the number varying 
with the character of the subject and the amount 
of preparation required. Dr. Woodward states 
that for a negative of one thousand diameters, 
about thirty seconds are sufficient for some ob- 
jects, while for others about three minutes were 
required. ‘This light was found to be perfectly 
adapted for producing photographs of the soft 
tissues with any power under a thousand diame- 
ters. 


REMOVAL OF PHOSPHORUS FROM IRON 
ORES. 


It is said that iron ores containing phosphates 
can be purified by treatment, first, with sulphuric 
acid, and a subsequent washing with water, In 
some cases, instead of the sulphuric acid, some 
other oxygen combinations of sulphur are em- 
ployed. Ores which contain sulphurets and car- 
bonates should be roasted before the treatment 
just referred to. 


SIRUP OF HYDRATE OF CHLORAL, 
A German preparation for a sirup of hydrate 


of chloral is made in the proportion of ten grains | 


of the hydrate of chloral, eighty-five of the sirup 
of sugar, and five of rectified alcohol, to be di- 
gested at a gentle heat, and put away for use. 
‘This sirup can be prepared in advance, and 
keeps without change for a considerable time. 
If prepared for immediate use the addition of 
alcohol is superfluous. The peculiar taste of 
hydrate of chloral can be corrected by chloro- 


| taste completely. 


: FLIGHT OF WINGED ANIMALS, 


In course of an elaborate memoir, published by 
the Linnzan Society of London, Dr. Pettigrew, 
of Edinburgh, proves conclusively, by a large 
number of dissections and experiments, that the 
motion of the wing of a flying animal, whether 
bat, bird, or insect, is actually that of a screw— 
and, indeed, a reciprocating screw—a figure of 8 
track being described during the oscillations of 

the wing, similar, in some respects, to that de- 
scribed by an oar in sculling. 


FLIGUT OF A BIRD, 


This is true of the vibrating wing when the 
bodies are artificially fixed; but when at liberty, 
and flying at a high horizontal speed, a figure 
of 8 is actually converted into a wave track, 
since the wings are carried forward by the body, 
and are never permitted to complete more than 
a single curve of the 8, 


FLIGHT OF AN INSEOT, 


These announcements have lately been ccn- 
firmed in a curious manner by Professor Marey, of 
the College of France, in Paris. This gentleman, 
well known in connection with experiments in the 
use of the sphymograph, has actually caused the 
wing of a bird or insect in motion to register its 
own movements in the following manncr: A 
cylinder revolving at a given speed is envel- 
oped by a sheet of thin paper, smeared with 
lampblack, and to this the tip of the rapidly vi- 
brating wing of the insect is applied in such a 
mamner as to cause it to brush out its track on 
the blackened paper. <A similar result is ob- 
tained from the bird by fixing a registering ap- 
paratus to the wing and causing the bird to fly 
ina chamber. In this case the register is con- 
nected with the cylinder by means of delicate 
wires, and the registry is effected by means of 
electricity. In both cases a figure of 8 and the 
wave movement originally described by Dr. Pet- 
tigrew are faithfully reproduced, 

The lectures of Professor Marey, as published 
in the Revue des Cours Scientifiques, are illustra- 
ted by numerous diagrams, showing the nature 
of the movement of the wing, and will, it is un- 
derstood, be transmitted and published in this 
country before long. 


BEST MODE OF APPLYING CORALLINE, 


On dissolving a given quantity of coralline in 
a boiling hot solution of one part of sirup of 
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water-glass and four of water, a paint of the 
most beautiful rose and the most brilliant car- 
mine-red will be obtained. ‘This solution has 
been applied with great effect to the coloring of 
white woods containing very little tannin, such 
as fir, white pine, linden, etc., which afterward 
can be lacquered and polished. It is also used 
for wall paper and other materials, for coloring 
pictures, by basket-makers, and for lead pencils 
and artificial flowers it also renders good service. 
The solution must be used within a day or two 
after preparation, as it decomposes and loses its 
efficiency. 


INFLUENCE OF OZONE ON NITRO-GLYCE- 
RINE, ETC. 


According to recent experiments, the presence 
of a small percentage of ozone produces sponta- 
neous explosion of nitro-glycerine, dynamite, 
iodide of nitrogen, chloride of nitrogen, and 
other similar compounds. Gunpowder prepared 
with picrate of potash is also slightly decom- 
posed under similar’ circumstances, while ordina- 
ry gunpowder is affected in the course of some 
weeks. ‘Lhe explosion of picrate of potash in 
the establishment of Fontaine, in Paris, some 
time ago, which caused a number of deaths, and 
was for a time so inexplicable, is now asserted to 
have been produced by atmospherie ozone; and 
some otherwise unintelligible explosions of gun- 
cotton have, it is suggested, been produced in a 
similar manner. : 


OXYGENATED BREAD. 


An article of diet termcd oxygenated bread 
has of late been introduced into England, and 
found considerable favor. For its preparation 
the bread is placed under an air-pump, and the 
carbonic acid gas and atmospheric air exhausted, 
and then oxygen admitted in sufficient quantity 
to fill the pores of the bread. An inconven- 
ience attending its use is its tendency to become 
mouldy very rapidly. This can be obviated by 
avoiding the use of yeast, or by placing a paper 
saturated with a solution of carbonic acid on the 
top of the box in which the bread is preserved, 
this scarcely affecting the taste of the bread. A 
single mouthful of oxygenated bread is said to 
remove the want of appetite, and to induce an 
agreeable sensation in the epigastrium in dys- 
peptic attacks. In the case of gastric disturb- 
ances arising from nervous depression, incom- 
plete assimilation, or scrofulous affections, it is 
said that the use of this bread produces a very 
sensible improvement in the course of one or two 
weeks. : 


DOMESTICATION OF THE REINDEER IN THE 
REINDEER PERIOD. 


An interesting question has lately been raised 
as to whether the ox, horse, and reindeer were 
domesticated during the so-called reindeer period. 
Bretimeyer is inclined to take the affirmative, 
against most other paleontologists. Vogt is very 
decidedly opposed to the idea; and especially on 
account of the entire absence of the dog. He 
says that any one who has seen a herd of tamed 
reindeer will readily understand that their nse 
without dogs, especially trained for the purpose 
of keeping them in order, is entirely impossible. 
The reindeer is so stupid and ineapable of train- 
ing, and his return to a wild condition takes 
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place so readily, that man alone, without the as- 
sistance of the dog, can not book after him. He 
therefore considers that the training of the dog 
must have preceded that of the reindeer; and, 
since no bones of the dog are found among the 
remains of the reindeer period, we must conclude 
that the reindeer bones of that epoch belonged 
exclusively to wild animals that were killed from 
time to’time, as needed for food. 


CLEANING PRINTED SHEETS, 


A method recommended by a foreign contem- 
porary for cleaning printed matter and engrav- 
ings consists in fastening the sheets to a board 
by broad-headed tacks, and washing it with clean 
water, to which a slight pereentage of carbonate 
of ammonia has been added. ‘This process must 
be conducted very carefully with a soft brush. 
The paper is then to be rinsed off with water, 
and the operation repeated on the back side as 
soon as it is dried. It is then to be moistened 
with water acidulated with pure wine vinegar, 
and again washed with water, to which a little 
chloride of lime has been added. Finally, it is 
washed off again and dried in the air by sunlight. 
In this way it becomes extremcly white without 
any injury to the impression. Some valuable en- 
gravings have, itis said, been completely restored 
by this method. 


LABELS FOR OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A convenient method of preparing outdoor la- 
bels for plants, capable of resisting any weather, 
consists in first cutting them out of smooth paste- 
board, and writing upon them whatever may be 
desired in ordinary ink. When this is dry they 
are immersed in linseed-oil, or, what is still bet- 
ter, linseed-oil varnish, until they are completely 
permeated by the liquid; after which they are 
hung in the open air upon threads to dry. They 
become like iron, and resist wet for a long time, 
and are more durable than slips of metal. 


WHITENING LINEN. 


According to a French writer, crystallized car- 
bonate of soda, although so great a favorite with 
the washerwomen, is a declared foe to linen, 
since, notwithstanding its cleansing power, it at- 
tacks the fibre, and after a time makes it so rot- 
ten as to cause it to tear, almost at the touch. 
An improvement on this substance, it is said, 
consists in the employment of a solution in the 
proportion of two pounds of soap to twenty-five 
quarts of warm water, to which are to be added 
one table-spoonful of essence of turpentine and 
three spoonfuls of ammonia, ‘The mixture is 
to be stirred by tle help of a little broom, and 
the linen immersed in it for several hours, the 
tub being completely covered. The articles are 
then to be washed in the ordinary way, rinsed 
in tepid water, and then blued, if this is neces- 
sary. ‘The same solution can be used twice over 
by heating again and adding half the amount 
given of essence of turpentine and ammonia. 

It is claimed that this process is aceompanied 
by great economy of time, labor, and fuel, and 
that the linen experiences little or no injury, ap- 
pearing finally in a condition of irreproachable 
whiteness. ‘The ammonia, it is said, does not 
exert any corrosive effect upon the fibre, since 
it evaporates immediately ; and the odor of the 
turpentine entirely disappears in drying. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 25th of August. It 
neeessarily consists mainly of a summary 
of the military operations in Europe. 

The North Carolina election, on the 3d of | 
August, resulted in a Democratic victory, the 
conservatives electing five out of seven delegates 
to Congress, and securing also a large majority | 
in each House of the State Legislature. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen has formally declined the 
appointment of Minister to England. 

Admiral David G. Farragut died at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, on the 14th of August, 
in the seventieth year of his age. 


EUROPE, 


When we closed our last Record the French | 
Emperor had arrived at Metz, assuming the 
position of commander-in-chief of the French 
army. His forces were then stationed as fol- 
lows: In the vicinity of the Rhine, and in the 
advance, were three corps: the First, under Mar- 
shal M‘Mahon, at Strasbourg; the Fifth, under 
General De Failly, at Bitche, northwest from 
Strasbourg, and a little north of west from Weis— | 
senburg; and the Seventh, under General Douay, 
at Belfort, some distance south ‘of Strasbourg. 
Four corps were stationed in a direct line east- 
ward from Paris: at Chalons, the Sixth Corps, 
under Marshal Canrobert; at Metz, the Third | 
and Eighth, under Marshal Bazaine and General ) 
Bourbaki; and at St. Avold, the Second Corps, 
under General Frossard. North of Metz, at 
Thionville, was the Fourth Corps, under Gener- 
al Count Ladmirault. ‘The Emperor’s plan of | 
campaign evidently contemplated an advance 
across the Rhine. In his address to his soldiers, | 
on assuming the command, the Emperor said: 
‘<The war which now commences will be long 
and hardly eontested, for its theatre will be places 
hedged with obstacles and thick with fortresses ; 
but nothing is beyond the persevering efforts of | 
the soldiers of Africa, Italy, and Mexico. You 
will prove once more what the French army is 
able to accomplish, animated by a sentiment of 
duty, maintained by discipline, influenced by love 
of country. Whatever road we may take across 
our frontiers we will find upon it glorious traces 
of our fathers, and we will show ourselves worthy 
of them.” 

The Prussians were meanwhile concentrating 
their forces on the east of the Rhine, and it soon 
became evident that they had it in their power 
to bring into the field immediately a much larger 
army than the French. The South German 
States prompily declared their adherence to the 
Prussian cause. ‘The conscription embraced all 
between 20 and 82 years of age. It was an- 
nounced that 950,000 men were at the disposal 
of Prussia, of whom nearly 700,000 were ready 
to take the field. ‘The popular war enthusiasm 
in Germany seemed more profound, and likely to 
be more permanently sustained, than in France. 
After the declaration of war was made by France 
the King of Prussia left Ems for Berlin. On 
July 31, with General Moltke, the most able of 
German strategists, and Count Von Bismarck, | 
his Prime Minister, he set out for Mayence, the | 
Prussian head-quarters, where he arrived on the 
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8d. The Prussian forces were then coneentra- 
ted in the triangle formed by the Rhine, the Mo- 
selle, and the Saar rivers. 

The French army assumed the offensive, but 
only for a single day. It crossed the frontier 
August 2, and captured Saarbriick, a position of 
little importance, and held by a small Prussian 
force. This was on the French left. The next 
day the Prussians, under the Crown Prince, 
Frederick William, attacked the French right- 
centre at Weissenburg, which was held by Gen- 
eral Douay’s division of M‘Mahon’s corps. ‘The 
position was carricd, 800 French prisoners were 
taken, and General Douay was killed. From 
that action the French were put on the defensive. 


Edmond About, writing after the event, says: 


“Waving declared war, we let the Prussians be- 
gin it. ‘rue, neither party was ready, yet the 
French lost twenty days in useless marching and 
countermarching. ‘They were surprised at Weis- 
senburg by an enemy whom there were no vi- 
dettes to watch, no skirmishers to mcet, and no 
settled plan to repel.” ‘The Crown Prince again 
attacked M‘Mahon at Worth, on the 6th, and 
with marked success, capturing 4000 prisoners 
and 30 guns. The same day the Frencl: left, 
under General Frossard, was attacked, and com- 
pelled to retire. M‘Mahon, on the right, had 
for a time been cut off from the main army. 
The French centre remained firm at Metz, where 
were three corps that had not been under fire. 

On the receipt of the Emperor's telegram, ac- 
knowledging a defeat, there was great consterna- 
tion in Paris, and that city was declared in a 
state of siege, though the enemy was over 200 
miles away. The Empress issued a proclama- 
tion appealing to the patriotism of the people. 

M‘Mahon, after his defeat, fell back on Sa- 
verne, having reinforced the garrison at Stras- 
bourg, which by his retreat had been left uncov- 
ered. On the 8th the Prussians menaced Metz 
and occupied St. Avold ; M‘Mahon’s retreat was 
continued to Nancy, and the Emperor was re- 
ported to be at Chalons. 

The Prussians had thus compelled the French 
army to.swing back its entire centre and right 
around Metz into the interior of France. 

On the 9th the Corps Législatif met, and, by 
a large majority, carried an order against tbe 
then existing ministry. 

After M‘Mahon’s and Frossard’s defeat, Mar- 
shal Bazaine was made commander-in-chief of 
the French army. ‘The revulsion in Paris had 
given power to the Orleanist faction, and we soon 
find General Trochu a major-general of the army, 
taking the place of Lebceuf, and General Chan- 
garnier holding a prominent position on the Em- 
peror's staff.—On the 10th, in the Corps Législa- 
tif, a measure was carried conscripting all un- 
married men from the age of twenty-tive to thirty- 
five. General Count Palikao announced the new 
ministry as follows: Afinister of War, Count Pa- 
likao; Minister of Foreign Affairs, De la Tour 
d’Auvergne; Minister of the Intertor, Henri 
Chevreau ; Minister of Justice, M. Grandperret; 
Minister of the Marine, De Genouilly ; Minister 
of Finances, Picrre Magne ; Minister of Public 
Works, Jerome David; Afinister of Public In- 
struction, Jules Brame ; Minister of Commerce, 
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Clement Duvernois; President of the 

Min ARB oN VER Ly ny i Council of State, Busson Billaut. : 

CaN ENS IG ul See On the 14th the Prussians ocenpied 
~ Scy Nancy, evacuated by the Freneh the day 
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before. The united armies of Frederiek 
Charles and General Steinmetz — the 
right and centre of the Prussian army— 
had their head-quarters at Herny, on a 
direct line with Saarbriick, and within 
twenty miles of Metz.—In the Corps 
Législatif a proposition made by Jules 
Favre for a Committee of Defense re- 
ceived only from fifty to sixty votes.— 
Count Palikao issued an address to the 
troops blaming them for firing too rapid- 
ly. At Weissenburg, he said, they used 
more ammunition in one day than the 
Prussians did in three. 

On the 14th M‘Mahon was at Toul, 
the Emperor at Verdun, and the main 
hody of the Freneh army, whieh had 
been coneentrating for some days at 
Metz, was attempting to move westward 
from the Moselle toward the Meuse, 7. e., 
toward Verdun, in order to keep up its 
communication with M‘Mahon. ‘This was 
Sunday. When half of the French army 
had crossed over to the left bank of the 
Moselle the Prussians made an attack, 
whieh appears to have been a surprise, 
as Napoleon, in his dispatch, says: 
“*Our advance guard had no knowledge 
of the presence of any force of the ene- 
my.” The Emperor, however, claimed 
that after four hours’ fighting the Prus- 
sians were repulsed with great loss. “On 
the other hand, the King of Prussia 
claimed a victory for his army. 

From this point until the time cf clos- 
ing our Record there have been several 
engagements fought between Metz and 
Verdun, the objeet of the Prussians evi- 
dently having been to keep the main body 
of the Freneh army at Metz, while the 
Crown Prince, with an army number- 
ing from 150,000 to 200,000, should ad- 
vance toward Paris.—On the 15th the 
Prussians lost, it is reported, 40,000. In 
regard to the battles whieh followed each 
other day after day, from the 14th to the 
21st, we only know this, that they were 
very severe. The French, though re- 
peatedly driven back to Metz, it is re- 
ported, finally, on the 23d, succeeded in 
advancing northward from Metz toward 
Montmédy. A later telegram, however, 
throws doubt upon this statement, and 
indicates that Bazaine was, on the 24th, 
still held at Metz. It is very doubtful 
whether, even in this case, the Crown 
Prince would venture to advanee upon 
Paris. M‘Mahon, having broken up the 
encampment at Chalons, was prepared 
to oppose an army of 170,000 against 
any force moving upon Paris. 

The Freneh government has asked for 
a loan of 1,000,000,000 franes. The 
books were opened on the 23d, and be- 
fore night 680,000,000 francs were sub- 
scribed. The Freneh deelare that peace 
is impossible as long as a Prussian soldier 
treads French soil. 


Chita’ sy 


GENTLEMAN just returned from an ex- 

tended Western tour reports to the Drawer, 
as in duty bound, the following as having oc- 
curred in one of the thriftiest towns in Minne- 
Sota: 

A young lawyer, clever, but slightly irregular, 
having married a bright, sensible, plucky young 
woman, promised faithfully to abandon all sinful 
ways, and be very good. The new wife kept her 
fond husband pretty well in hand, and for months 
every thing was lovely. But meeting, in an un- 
lucky hour, certain old cronies from a neighbor- 
ing town, whom he had not seen since his nup- 
tials, he yielded to importunities, and joined them 
in ‘just one little tear.” The ‘‘tear” was vig- 
orous and prolonged, lasting until ever-so-many 
o’clock, when, being in a condition of conceded 
fuddlement, he was led home by one of the 
troop, who, after posing him safely on his door- 
steps, rang the bell, and retreated somewhat de- 
viously to the opposite side of the street, to see ifit 
would be answered. Promptly the “ porte” was 
‘onverted,” and the fond spouse, who had waited 
up for her truant, beheld him in all his toddiness. 

“Why, Walter, is this you ?” 

‘*Yes, mydear.” 

‘¢What in the world has kept you so?” 

‘¢Been out on littleturnwithboys, my d-d-ar- 
ling.” 

“Why, Walter, you are intoxicated !” 

‘¢y_y-es, dear, I estimatethat’sso.” 

‘What on earth made you get so drimk? 
And why—oh, wiy, do you come home to me in 
this dreadful state?” 

‘Because, my darling, all th’other places ’r’ 
shut up!” 


Our Fifteenth Amendment friend is progress- 
ing. Ie begins to study, and is ambitious to 
learn. Recently, in one of the schools taught 
by a young lady, a colored brother whispered to 
his teacher, and said: ‘‘ Miss, won't you please 
give me a Bible lesson; for they call on me to 
preach sometimes, and I’m mighty tight upon 
the words !” 


TsaLKine with a friend a few days since, while 
fishing at Pelham Bridge, we were told the fols 
lowing anecdote, hitherto unpublished, in con- 
nection with the late Archbishop Hughes: He 
had been rather overworked, and for recupera- 
tion had gone to Long Branch. There he found 
two or three gentlemen with whom he was on 
terms of personal intimacy, who saw that what 
the bishop required was quiet, pleasant diver- 
sion. They therefore proposed a row out to the 
‘¢fishing-banks,” and a day’s fishing. Next 
morning, having secured the services of the lead- 
ing fisherman at the Branch, they were rowed 
out. The morning being somewhat foggy, the 
bishop enveloped himself in a cloak. Just as 
they were coming to the right place for anchor- 
ing the boatman saw bearing down for the same 
spot a steamboat, which so annoyed him that he 
commenced to swear quite freely. One of the 
gentlemen quietly nudged him, and glanced at 
the bishop. But the fisherman ‘‘didn’t take,” 
and ‘‘ripped out” ‘again awfully, ‘*Sh!—sh!” 
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quietly whispered the gentleman, giving him an- 
other nudge, and a significant and deprecatory 
glance at the bishop, whereat the old fellow 
paused, and, leaning over, asked, in a whisper, 
|‘*Is the old man pious?” ‘The answer was a 
nod, and he ceased blaspheming. The good 
bishop would occasionally, with great point, nar- 
rate this little incident. 


Fon the following we are indebted to an En- 
glish friend : 

When Mr. John Stnart Mill was returned to 
Parliament for Westminster, an immense crowd 
gathered in Covent Garden to hear the announce- 
ment of the state of the poll in the afternoon. 
Close by were handsome equipages crowded with 
ladies, some of whom were well known to fame. 
Later in the day, after the mob was tired of 
waiting, a short, stout man, with a bushy head 
of (say) tawny hair, suddenly showed his head 
above the rostrum, and shunted out an arm, 
semaphore fashion, as if to bespeak the ears of 
the friends, Romans, and countrymen prescnt. 
Loud cheering and clapping, and cries of ‘* That’s 
Mills! That’s him! Don’t you see?” But a 
yery stout man, who wore a blue apron and 
smelled of fish, hissed fiercely. ‘* What are yer 
hissin’ for?” inquired a pugnacious friend of My, 
Mills.” ‘*Hissin’!” said the fisherman; ‘‘why, 
he says a man as has only eighteen bob a week, 
like me, ought to be Ingged up if he has more 
than three children!” This concrete version, or 
rather perversion, of Mr. Mill’s doctrine would 
startle both him and the shade of Sismondi, 
whose teaching he invokes. But, whatever the 
limit (Sismondi says two), it might well have 
puzzled all the Mills, Malthuses, Ricardos, and 
Sismondis that ever lived to hear the impromptu 
comment of a free-spoken, elderly dame who 
supported the fisherman, ‘* How,” said she, 
with infinite contempt, ‘‘can you tell they won’t 
all three of ’em be twins 2” 


In one of the western towns of this State re- 
sided some years since a somewhat noted char- 
acter, called ‘‘The Major.” When the local 
savings-bank suspended payment, and hundreds 
of depositors lost their little all, the Major, per- 
haps unjustly, was more bitterly accnsed of mal- 
feasance, as one of its directors and largest stock- 
holders, than any one else; and he was seriously 
advised by his friends not to show himself on the 
street until the public indignation had somewhat 
abated, lest personal injury should be inflicted 
upon him. But the Major was ever careless of 
personal consequences; and so, on the Monday 
following the report of the collapse, he sauntered 
down toward the post-office with his usual non- 
chalantmien. Heimmediately found himself pur- 
sued by half a dozen clamorous people, including 
anirate Irishwoman. All of them accosted him 
with reproaches and threats; but the Celt, with 
all the yolubility of her race, heaped the most 
furious reproaches upon him. 

“There he goes, the ould thafe!” she cried. 
‘Come back here, ye ould spalpeen, and give 
me back the: bread ye’ve taken from the mouths 


| of me childer!” 
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The object of thesc attacks, not at all discom- 
posed, faccd about, and coaxingly said : : 

‘¢ Now, really, my good people, you mustn t 
blame me about this sad affair of the savings- 
bank. I hadn't any thing to do with it. Iwas 
as much surprised and grieved as any of you to 
learn it; and, after all, you simple creatures! 
you don’t seem to realize half the truth of this 
wretched business. ‘There’s a great deal more 
about it than the mere loss of your money, I can 
tell you.” 

The serious tone and solemn countenance of 
the speaker hushed the noise of his accusers, and 
one of them inquired, in amore respectful voice, 
what he meant. 

‘¢The miserable institution,” burst forth the 
Major, swelling with mock anger, ‘‘7t broke on 
Sunday! Just think of it! a bank breaking 
itself and the Sabbath all at once! /normous!” 

He turned and walked rapidly away under 
cover of this astounding announcement, and was 
out of reach before it occurred to his pursners 
that one of the Major's clever artifiees had been 
played upon them. 


A Georata friend, who has laughed over some 
of the very extra-judicial decisions of learned 
judges that have found their way into the Draw- 
er, sends the following as having actually occurred 
in one of the cities of that State: 

Our friend is full of the dignity of his office, 
and entirely convinced that the affairs of the 
country would come to a full stop bat for his 
efforts. Not long since a man was brought be- 
fore him on a warrant for vagrancy. A plainer 
case could not be presented, and as the evidence 
was given in, the young lawyer who was defend- 
ing him thought it hopeless. On arising to sum 
up, while badgering his head what to’ say, he 
happened to notice that his client was tolerably 
well dressed, and called the attention of the 
Court to that fact, claiming that no man whio 
wore ‘‘gcod clothes” could properly be consid- 
cred a vagrant, a vagrant being a ragged, dirty 
vagabond. Observing that the Conrt made a 
memorandum of ‘‘good clothes,” he had the 
good sense to sit down. After the prosecution 
had concluded, the judge, with his rich brogue, 
said: ‘‘ The Caart having ittintively haard the 
ividence and the remarks av counsil, is of the 
opinion that, inasmuch as the prisoner wears 
good clothes, he can not properly be considered 
a yagrant; but, as he has not shown to the sat- 
isfaction of the Caart how he obtained thim 
clothes, I shall bind him over for simple larceny !” 

We was so bound over, and the papers are on 
record in the county clerk’s office. 


Noruine like grammar! Better go withont a 
cow than go without that. There arc numberless 
“professors” who go ‘‘ tramp, tramp, tramp, my 
boys!” around the country, peddling a weak arti- 
cle, by which in ‘‘twenty days” they guarantee 
to set a man thoroughly up in the English lan- 
guage. An instance in point comes from Green- 
ville, Alabama, where a *‘ professor’ had labored 
with the youth of that people, and taught them 
to dote on grammar according to ‘‘ Morris’s” 
system. During one of the lectures the sentence, 
‘*Mary milks the cow,” was given out to be 
parsed. Each word had been parsed save one, 
which fell to Bob L , @ sixteen-year-old, 
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near the foot of the class, who commenced thus: 
‘Cow is a noun, feminine gender, singular 
number, third person, and stands for Mary.” 
“¢ Stands for Mary!” said the excited professor. 
‘¢ Flow do you make that out?” ‘* Becanse,” 
answered the noble pupil, ‘‘if the cow didn’t 
stand for Mary, how could Mary milk her ?” 


A Scorcu gentleman, who has recently taken 
a run through the South, says that the only negro 
song he heard that had a vindictive turn about 
it was one dating from an early day in the con- 
flict, and was said to have been first sung by an 
old negro prophetess at a jubilee meeting of 
emancipated slaves near Washington. It run 
thus: 


“Tf de debble do not catch 
deff Davis, dat Confederate wratch, 
And roast and frigazee dat rebble, 
What is de use of any debble 2?” 


Tuar the newly imported serving -woman 
reads the papers is fairly deducible from a re- 
mark she made in the parlor of her master’s 
house a day or two since. While clearing up 
that apartment she became discouraged at the 
profusion of articles with which the room was 
filled, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Och! an’ sure things is 
layin’ round wholesale and advertail !” 


SpEakine the other day of the different forms 
of burial-service used by different religious bodies, 
a gentleman remarked that the briefest one he 
had ever heard was that used by a Scotch deacon, 
the clergyman being absent. When the hearse 
reached the grave the solemnities began and 
concluded as follows: ‘Tak’ him oot.” °* Put 
him in.” ‘Cover him up.” 

And then they all ‘‘ gang’d bock again.” 


We fear that some of the merchants whose 
stores are located on the City Hall Park side- 
walks are not governed by that fine moral sense 
that should animate the conscientious dickerer; 
for, under date of July 14, from Colusa, Cali- 
fornia, we have the following statement: 

When I was walking around the Park, oppo- 
site the Astor, I saw a decrepit pea-nut mer- 
chant sitting over his basket, awaiting custom- 
ers. J made apurchase and sauntered on, open- 
ing and eating them as I walked. I found that 
for every good nut there were a dozen bad ones ; 
so, turning back, I accosted the vendor, and told 
him that the nuts he sold me were bad. ‘That 
enterprising trader, with perfect frankness, re- 
plied: ‘‘Iknowit. J didn’t ask you to buy ’em, 
did [2” He had ‘‘the law on his side,” and I 
walked over to the Astor. 


Mr. Davip Macras, aScotch gentleman, has 
just published in Edinburgh a book about ‘‘ The 
Americans at Ilome,” which contains several 
anecdotes of that singular people. When he was 
at Mobile he was desirous of seeing Captain 
Semmes, of Alabama notoriety, and asked the 
clerk of the hotel if he knew where the eaptain 
lived. No, he didn't. 

‘(What paper does he edit ?” 

‘““No paper,” said the clerk. ‘‘ He did edit a 
paper once, but he gave that up.” 

‘‘ What is he doing now 2?” 

“*God knows,” said the clerk. 
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**T reckon they'll be able to tell you at the 
Tribune office,” said a tall gentleman who was 
lounging against the rails. 

Away to the Tribune office Mr. Macrae went, 
made his way up to the editor’s room, but was 
ay aback by-the following intimation on tlie 

oor: 


POSITIVELY NO ADMITTANCE 
Until after Two o' Clock, 
EXCEPT TO WHIP THE EDITORS. 
After some little trouble, but without whipping 
any Southron, he found Captain Semmes, and 


had a talk with him. ‘The talk didn’t amount 
to much. 


Huiriszoroucn, Missouri, where the commis- 
sariat seems to be irregularly organized, contrib- 
utes (in an envelope indorsed ‘literary biz”) the 
following : 

A gentleman was passing through here recent- 
ly, when he came upon a youth of apparently 
seventeen summers, who was furiously scratch- 
ing at the side of a gravelly hill. 

‘What are you after, my friend?” inquired 
the stranger. 

‘¢ After a ground-hog I saw run in this hole.” 

‘Why, you don’t expect to get him in that 
way 2” 

“Git him! 
of meat !” 


Bound to git him! We're out 


Tani about things that are ‘‘slow!” Could 
any thing be more leisurely than the following, 
from a correspondent at Martinsville, Virginia? 

‘¢In this region you will find every few miles 
turb mills for grinding corn, nearly all of which 
(through ignorance) are very ‘slow.’ Nell 
had the honor of being the presiding genius over | 
one of the slowest of turbs. Having started his 
mill one morning, he proceeded to get his break- 
fast, but had not been long seated at table when 
his dog set up a furious barking in the direction 
of the mill. ‘Thinking the auimal had treed a 
‘possum, he hurried to the spot, and found that 
the dog had eaten the meal up, and was barking 
at the spout for more!” 


Tus freemen of Rushford, Minnesota, cele- 
brated with becoming ceremonial the late anni- 
yersary of the ‘‘ glorious Fourth.” As a part of 
the proceedings the following “sentiment” was 
offered from the stand, and is supposed to ex-| 
press the general tendency of Western thought 
respecting the Szxteenth Amendment: 

“The woman of the coming time!” 
Shall man fo vote app’int her? 


Well, yes or no; your bottom dime, 
Heli do as she’s a min’ ter! 


We know she “wil,” or else she ‘*2002t”— 
*Pwill be the same as now; 

And if she does, or if she don’t— 
God bless her, any how! 


A CORRESPONDENT at Paris furnishes the fol- 


lowing neat saying of a lady to the eminent phi- | 
losopher and doubter, M. Ernest Renan, who, by- 
the-way, rarely shows himself in the Parisian 
salons, but who on this occasion was present at 
a reception given by one of the ministers. He 
was there presented to Madame G , who paid | 
him some rather sarcastic compliments about his | 
learned writings. ‘‘Sir,” she said, ‘‘T am sure. 


that there is among the Apostles one whom you 
will not have failed to treat as a brother and col- 
league.” 
“ And who is that, madame?” asked M. Renan. 
‘¢ St, Thomas,” was the reply. 


Tum members of a church in one of the very 
rural towns of Illinois recently procured a small 
cottage organ to aid the vocal services. This 
was quite acceptable to most of the congrega- 
tion; but one good brother was opposed to it. 
On the Sunday evening following its imtroduc- 
tion he was called on, as usual, to close the 
meeting with prayer. Raising his head, he re- 
plied, ‘*Call on the mersheen ; if it can sing, it 
ean pray. Call on the mersheen.” 


THAT was very neat of a good old gentleman 
on his friend, as they were cracking jokes at each 
other : 

‘Did you ever see me when I had taken more 
than you thought I could carry ?” 

‘No, indeed; I can not say that I have,” was 
the reply ; ‘*‘ but I have seen you when I thought 
you had better have gone twice after Thi 


Grrer and business have seldom been more 
thoroughly mixed than in the following obituary 
advertisement. The residence of the defunct we 
omit, and the name we haye changed, therefore 
it will not worrit his friends: 

‘¢Othniel Sitgreaves, we are sorry to stait, 
has decesed. He departed this last Mundy. 
He went 4tli without any struggle, and sich is 
life. He kept a nice store, which his wife now 
waits on. His virchews wos numerous, and his 
wife inherits them. We are happy to stait that 
he never cheeted, speshully in the wate of mak- 
erel, wich wos always nice and smelt sweat, and 
his survivin’ wife is the same way. We.niver 
new him to put sand in his suger, though he had 
a big sand-bar in front of his house; nor water 
his lickers, tho the Ohio river past his door. 
Piece tu his remanes. He leves 1 wife, 9 chil- 
dren, 1 kow, 4 hoses, a growcer’s and other 
quadroopeds to mourn his loss. Bnt in the 
langwidge of the poit, his loss is thare eturnal 
gane.” 


Dr. Suetton Mackenziz, in his entertain- 
ing ‘‘ Life of Dickens,” has the following hit by 
Dickens at Thackeray, as to the originality of 
the latter’s witty reply to Mr. Angus B. Reach, 
when the latter told him that his name should be 
pronounced Ree-ack—Thackeray asking him, «s 
he passed a peach, ‘Mr. Ree-ack, will you take 
a pee-aci:?” Dickens (it was at a dinner-party) 
asked Thackeray, ‘Did you say that?’ “‘ Cer- 
tainly.” ‘‘Andthinkit original?” ‘‘Of course. 
Perhaps you said it?” ‘‘No,” replied Dickens, 
with a merry twinkle of the eye; ‘‘ but I was at 
Lord John Russell’s the other day, and having 
to wait for him a few minutes, took up a book, 
which happened to be one of the volumes of ‘Tom 
Moore’s ‘Diary.’ ‘There I read, under date of 
1826, I think, that Luttrell, the wit, dining next 
a gentleman whose father invented the small 
napkins, or serviettes, used after dinner to put 
finger-glasses or wine-glasses upon, addressed 
him as ‘Afr. Doyley,’ and was informed, rather 
angrily, that the real name was Deh’-Oyley, with 
along rest between the elided preposition ‘D’ (or 
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de) and the rest of the word. ‘ Very well,’ said 
Luttrell, in his blandest manner, pointing to a 
neighboring dumpling on the table. ‘May I 
trouble you, Mr. D’—Oyley, for a little of that 
d’—umpling?’ So,” added Dickens, turning tri- 
umphantly to Thackeray, ‘‘your joke is at least 
thirty years old,” 


Dogs seem to us that, at this present writing, 
there are at the various eligible street corners, 
church fronts, and under good shading around 
the parks and squares, a larger number of strong, 
first-class blind beggars than were ever before 
seen in New York. Begging has become as 
much a fine art with us as ever it was in the 
Old World. Each respectable beggar has his 
particular stand or district, inside the metes and 
bounds of which no other respectable beggar in- 
trudes. And a good business they make of it. 
The which is merely prefatory to the introduc- 
tion of a little dialogue between two Dublin pro- 
fessors of indigence : 

‘*Good-morning to ye, Mrs. Fogarty” (reaches 
a snuff-box to offer a pinch), 

‘Thin good-morrow kindly, Judy; I hope I 
see you well this mornin’,” 

**So, Mrs, Fogarty, you marriéd your daugh- 
ter?” 

‘*Y did—praise be to goodness !”’ 

“*Did she get a good match?” 

‘‘Faix, thin, it’s herself that did! She got 
blind Darby Driscoll, on the Dyke, that makes 
more than any o’ thim beggars in Cork.” 

““Y'm delighted to hear it, Mrs. Fogarty. Did 
you give her any fortune, Mrs. Fogarty ?” 

“Any fortune, is it! Ah, thin now, Judy, is 
it insultin’ me you'd be? Sure you know in 
your heart that a child of mine was never mar- 
ried widout it. Didn’t I give her the best side 
of Patherick Street, which, if wed/ Legged, isworth 
seven and sixpence sterling a week ?” 


THERE was once an itinerant preacher in West 
Tennessee, who, possessing considerable natural 
eloquence, had become possessed of the idea that 
he was also an extraordinary biblical scholar. 
Under this delusion he would very frequently, 
at the close of his sermons, ask any member of 
his congregation who might have a “knotty 
text” to unravel, to announce it, and he would 
explain it at once, however it may have troubled 
“less distinguished divines.” On one of these 
occasions, no one presuming to proponnd a text, 
he was about to sit down, when a chap “ back 
by the door” announced that he had a Bible 
matter of great ‘‘concarn,” which he desired to 
be enlightened upon. ‘The preacher, quite ani- 
matedly, professed his willingness and ability, 
and the congregation was in great excitement. 
** What I want to know,” said the outsider, ‘is, 
whether Job’s turkey was a hen or gobbler 2” 
The expounder looked confused, and the con- 
gregation tittered, as the questioner capped the 
climax by exclaiming, in a lond voice, ‘* / fotched 
him down on the fust question!” From that time 
the question-asking was abandoned. 


Sreaxine of morality, how tersely and strong- 
ly put is the following, from one of Robertson's 
sermons, a volume of which has recently been 
published by the Harpers: 

** Every profession has its conventional moral- 


ity, current nowhere else. ‘That which is per- 
mitted by the peculiar standard of truth acknowl- 
edged at the bar is falsehood among plain men; 
that which would be reckoned in the army purity 
and tenderness would be elsewhere licentiousness 
and cruelty. There is a parliamentary honor 
quite distinct from honor between man and man. 
Trade has its honesty, which; rightly named, is 
fraud. And in all these cases the temptation is 
to live content with the standard of a man’s own 
profession or society,” 


A LEGAL brother in Maine, somewhat noted 
for his avarice and smallness generally, while en- 
gaged recently in the trial of a cause, was beaten 
on atechnical point by the counscl opposed. This 
exasperated the old gentleman, who accused his 
young adversary of sharp practice. The young 
gentleman quickly retorted: ‘‘’The court and the 
bar will readily recognize the fact that small ob- 
jects can be picked up only on sharp points.” 
‘The court and bar recognized. 


RATHER a matter-of-fact treasurer of a Boston 
railroad corporation was he who, on being told 
on the day of the reception of the tidings of the 
death of Dickens, by the president, that ‘the 
death of Charles Dickens would be a serious loss 
to us all,” replied: ‘‘ Charles Dickens! There is 
no such name as that of any one that works for 
this corporation.” 


Ir will be remembered that the President, 
accompanied by several members of his cabin- 
et and other government officials, attended the 
funeral obsequies of General Thomas at Troy, 
While ex route, the train to which their car was 
attached came to a halt at one of the stations 
upon the Hudson River Railroad, where a large 
concourse of people, in anticipation of the ar- 
rival of the distinguished party, had assembled 
around the dépét, all manifesting a lively anx- 
iety to behold the Chief Magistrate of the nation. 
At the proper time the whistle sounded, the train 
approached, and before the wheels ceased revoly- 
ing the crowd rushed round the train in every 
direction, until they discovered the carriage of 
the excursionists, which they invested on every 
side, peering through the doors and windows, 
and eagerly scrutinizing every face in sight, as 
well as all persons who came out; but, to their 
intense disappoiutment, they conld not find the 
President ; neither did he seem disposed to grat- 
ify their curiosity by coming out and exhibiting 
himself. Just before the train was about to depart, 
and as they were on the point of giving up the 
search, General Parker, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, came out wpon the front platform, and 
remained there for a moment. Now the gen- 
eral, although an educated and polished gentle- 
man, has a physiognomy and complexion which 
bear unmistakable attestation to his aboriginal 
lineage. No sooner did he make his appearance 
than one of the spectators, who professed to be 
well acquainted with General Grant, and who 
had been designated to point him out to the as- 
sembled tyros, gave a very significant wink and 
nod to the crowd, at the same time eagerly ex- 
claiming, in a low tone of voice, ‘*That’s him, 
boys! that’s him!” ‘Thereupon all looked with 
deep and respectful interest npon the man they 
took to be the renowned hero, and various com- 
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ments were hazarded in regard to his personal 
appearance, his military bearing, etc., etc., all of 
which were of the most just and complimentary 
character. Only one individual manifested any 
doubt about the identity of the person before 
them, and this man, it appeared, had served un- 
der General Grant in the early part of the war. 
He, after walking several times past the Com- 
missioner, and giving him a most scrutinizing 
examination, at length turned to the assembly, 
remarking: ‘ Wa’al, now, I'll just tell you fellers 
what itis. Ifthat’s Gcneral Grant, the ole man’s 
got confoundedly sun-burnt since he went to 
Washington, sartin sure!” 


THERE has just been published in Paris a book 
entitled, ‘Private Recollections of Prince De 
Talleyrand,” which contains several anecdotes 
of that clever and witty diplomatist hitherto un- 
published : 

Cambacérés said to Prince De Talleyrand: 

‘“A great many epigrams have been written 
against Count Siéyés, but they are groundless, 
I have heard him speak very often in our assem- 
blies, and he has always shown himself to be a 
very profound man.” Prince De ‘Talleyrand re- 
plied : ** Profound is not the proper word to ap- 
ply to him. You should say hollow—very hol- 
low.” 
’ When Prince De Talleyrand returned from a 
mission to Berlin, other German courts, and St. 
Petersburg, Napoleon asked, ‘‘ Well, what do 
they say about me in the northern courts?” 
Prince De Talleyrand replied, ‘‘ Sire, some think 
you are a god, others a demon; but I met no- 
body who thought you a man.” 

One morning, after the campaign of Dresden, 
Napoleon observed Prince De Talleyrand at his 
levée, and bade him remain, as he wished to talk 
privately with him. After the company had 
gone, he went up to Talleyrand and bawled: 
‘“ What have you come here for? ‘To show me 
your ingratitude? You give the public to be- 
lieve that you belong to a party in opposition. 
You think, 1 dare say, that were I to die you 
would be President of the Council of Regency. 
Now, mark my words. Were I so muchas dan- 
gerously ill, the first thing I should do would be 
to have you shot.” Prince De Talleyrand, with 
the grace and quiet of a courtier who had just 
received new favors, bowed low and respectfully 
as he replicd: ‘‘T did not require, Sire, such a 
watning to address most fervent prayers to Heay- 
en to vouchsafe health and long life to your Ma- 
jesty.” 

‘ Gre of Napoleon’s favorite ironical expressions 
was, ‘‘ And what will the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main say?” He was always secretly irritated by 
the disdain and opposition of the old nobles, and 
was especially annoyed by the disdain and oppo- 
sition shown to him by Countess De Narbonne, 
the mother of Count Louis de Narbonne, one of 
his aids-de-camp. After the battle of Austerlitz 
(vhen, moreover, he had literally showered favors 
on Count Louis de Narbonne) he hoped that he 
had fairly won the mother’s heart, althongh she 
was one of the oldest and most obstinate adher- 
ents of the House of Bourbon, to which she was 
attached by personal affection. Soon after the 
battle of Austerlitz Napoleon abruptly turned on 
Connt Louis de Narbonne, and asked, ‘‘ Does 
yonr mother love me now?” Count De Narbonne 
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was too embarrassed to reply. Prince De Tal- 
leyrand exclaimed, ‘‘ Sire, Madame De Narbonne 


has not yet got further than admiration.” 


Now that the oyster has resumed his pleasant 
position at table, let us tell the following of 
‘Thackeray: When a dish of large-sized ‘ Sad- 
dle-Rocks” was set for the first time before him, 
he gazed at them for several moments, and then 
asked what he was to do with them. 

“Kat them, of course,” 

‘*Oh! eat them,” said Thackeray, as ifa new 
light had dawned upon him; adding, after a 
pause, ‘* Well, here goes!” 

When he had swallowed one, his friend asked 
him how he felt after it. 

“*T feel,” said he, ‘tas if I had swallowed a 
baby!” 


During the late ‘‘difficulty” Southern sol- 
diers were quite as fond of joking each other as 
they were of doing that same at our expense. 
This from a ‘* Nof Ca'lina” friend, who is proud 
of his *‘tar and turpentine” State: 

A North Carolina regiment, marching by a 
camp occupied by troops from Virginia, one of 
the latter asked, banteringly, 

**Say, got any tar left?” 

“No; General Lee has used it all up, putting 
it in the trenches here.” 

‘Ah! What’s that for?” 

‘“'T'o make the Virginians stick to their posts.” 


WHEN FIRST SHE CALLED ME “NED,” 


When first I saw those beaming eyes, 
When first she answered “Mr. Grown,” 
Ah, how I felt my poor heart rise 
And fall beueath my silken gown! 


I was a country curate then; 
My income—it was scarce a jot: 

How could I hope that such a gem 
Would brighten a poor preacher’s cot? 


And yet, whene’er we met, she smiled— 
I never saw her pout or frown; 

And still my heart beat high and wild 
Whene’er she answered, Mr. Brown.” 


The laughing spring to summer turned, 
And autumn brought its golden fruit, 

And stronger still my love it bummed, 
But all my eloquence was mute. 


One day we walked along the shade 

Of grecn boughs, waving overhead: 
Theu, half in sport, and half afraid, 

She archly smiled and called me “Ned.” 


Oh, how it thrilled my very frame, 
And joy, like lightning, through mc sped, 
When first she dropped the formal name 
Of “Mr. Brown,” aud called me “Ned!” 


Then, then truc rapture played her part— 

No words my rapture could define; 
I pressed her to my throbbing heart, : 
Sissed her warm cheek, and called her “mine.” 


PropaBr¥ no man laughs more heartily at 

| the jokes perpetrated on him, especially those 
that occurred during the war, than General But- 

ler. ‘That one of a Southern person who, seeing 

| placarded on the fences and gutters of New Or- 
| leans, ‘‘ Buy your shirts at Moody’s,” supposed 
it not mercly to be an order to that effect from 
head-quarters, but that General Butler was act- 
nally a partner in the concern! A joke, some- 
what similar, is told of General D , who was 
jocosely said to have a penchant for rebel fur- 
niture, Being seriously ul on one occasion, an 
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asked the surgeon in attendance what the 
‘*Quly a heavy meal of furniture,” 
‘“but I have got him to throw 
and I think he 


officer 
matter was. 
said the surgeon ; } ; 
up a bureau and a rocking-chair, 
will get round.” 

Some years ago there resided in one of the 
principal towns of Maine a butcher, who, though 
illiterate, was not without wit. During one of 
his diurmal rounds with his cart he stopped at 
Judge B ’s, who asked, ‘* What have you to- 
day, Thomas ?” 

‘¢ Mutton, Judge.” 

‘¢ How much a pound ?” 

“Two cents and a half. Have some?” 

“¢Two cents and a half a pound!” replied the 
judge, in affected astonishment. ‘‘I'll live on 
faith before I'll pay two cents and a half a pound 
for mutton !” 

‘The butcher-man paused a moment, and, hold- 
ing out his hand, replicd, ‘‘ Judge, you'll have to 
diet on repentance some time before you can live 
upon faith !” 


Ag an illustration of the progress of education 
in Connecticut, we introduce this: 


N—, 1866. 
My pear str, I want to in forim you that I am a boy 
of moral good earacter and would he wishfull to stud 
the iuterest of my employers aud wonld gow to your 
office if you would give me a ehanee to gow to a forin 
coutry so as I would have any sort of Pay I am prety 
well sienced in lerning and is be tweeu 17 and 18 years 
of age and I can gave a good recomdation please a- 
swer this and let me kuow your respect fl friend 
oun —— 


A boy so well ‘‘sienecd in lerning” should at 
onee come to this metropolis, where that sort of 
thing is so promptly and remuneratively recog- 
nized, 


Onx who signs himself ‘‘ yours fraternally,” in 
Alabama, sends the following as.a specimen of 
the hand-bill of that region ; 


strayed ! 


STRAYED frOm me a} town, one white, blaek, and 
red speckled cow. If any person should see her about 
here, I will thank him If he will notify me at town. 
She is one of the old stock, and will have one ealf in 
abeut two weeks. 


A BricuT young lady of Indiana, on hearing 
of the approaching marriage of a friend, sat down 
and dashed off the following, to ‘‘rid her mind 
of the consciousness of neglected duty :” 


“My pran ——: I hear yon and —— will soon be 
joined by the holy bonds of matrimony, and ere you 
have quite passed into his hands I wish to give you a 
few words of adviee. Be kind to him, for he is one 
that must be treated tenderly, or fadeaway. Love him 
mueh, for he is worthy of all trust, honor, and love. 
And when you stand to be united, be ever ready with 
your own strong arm; in the exeitement of the scene 
he may exhaust his seusitive nature, and, unless you 
lend him your aid, he may faint away. Treat him care- 
fully. Make the fires for him. Saw his wood for him. 
Work for him. Walk for him. Kill yourself for him. 
Then, if on your death-bed he thanks you, humbly ae- 
cept his thanks, and depart in peace!” 


Admirable woman! 


From Jordan, New York, where the public 
highway is in a notoriously and proverbially un- 
satisfactory condition for purposes of locomotion, 
a legal friend sends the following: 

Some little time since I was employed, on be- 


£ 


half of the complainant, to prosecute a prisoner 
for stealing, and during the trial undertook to 
impeach the testimony of one of the leading wit- 
nesses for the culprit. ‘To doso I called, among 
others, ‘Tom kh , who at home was consid- 
ered by his neighbors to be a ‘‘ knowledgable 
man,” well posted in the law. On being placed 
in the stand he assumed a grave demeanor, which 
led the audience to believe that his testimony on 
so important a question would be received by 
Court and jury as conclusive. Judge of the sur- 
prise and merriment of his hearers, and the con- 
sternation of myself, when, in auswer to my 
question, ‘‘ What is the character of the witness 
for truth and veracity in the community where 
he resides ?” he replied, with the utmost gravity : 
‘* Bad for truth, but good for veracity !” 

An expression of hilarity lighted up the gen- 
eral countenance; then we al laughed. 


Tuer lived, in 1844, in County, Ohio, 
a man who had just been elected Justiee of the 
Peace, upon whom called, one fine morning, a 
couple to be married. The new justice asked 
for a little time to prepare for the case; consult- 
ed ‘‘Swan's Treatise,” but could not find the 
ceremony laid down, and not liking to lose the 
job, turned round and said, “S , hold up 
your right hand, and with your left take the 
hand of the lady,” which being done, the justice 
continued: ‘*You do solemnly swear that you 
will take the woman you hold by the hand to be 
your lawful and wedded wife, and do by her as 
other people does under like cireumstances, so 
help you God!” As there was no book to kiss, 
he did the next best thing, and ‘swapped gum” 
(as they say in Iowa) with the ber-ide. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Western New York 
mentions a certain grave-yard in his bailiwick 
which seems to abound in curious conceits in 
memoriam, We append two specimens. ‘The 
first is an epitaph which, after reciting the 
virtues of the deceased through a dozen lines, 
concludes with an injunction to her friends and 
relatives: 

“ Like Nancy live, like Nancy die.” 

Another stone, erected over the remains of an 
old gentleman by his sons, bears the brief but 
touching inseription : 

* Our Father —ANOUORED.” 


A thoughtless friend has suggested to our 
correspondent that to complete the idea and 
render it harmonious, a cenotaphic tablet should 
be placed next it, and exhibit the status of the 
widow of the deceased, as follows: 


“ Our Mother—A¥F.oat.” 


Jcpar Cuase, of Vermont, was a man of ex- 
cellent sense, and withal a great stickler for the 
dignity of courts. A case of very trifling im- 
portance, having well-nigh run the gauntlet of 
legal adjudication, came np at length to the 
highest court in the State, ‘The counsel for the 
plaintiff was opening with the nsual apologies for 
a frivolous suit, when the subject - matter, *‘to 
wit, one turkey, of great value,” etc., catching 
the ear of the judge, he called out, ‘* Mr. Clerk, 
strike that case from the docket. The Supreme 
Court of the State of Vermont does not sit here 
to determine the ownership of a turkey !” 
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HE barbaric dream of chivalry proved sin- 
gularly attractive to the imaginative peo- 

ple of France. The strength and glory of the 
nation were wasted in endless wars. The same 
impulse that leads the Comanche to butcher the 
Sioux, or the King of the Guinea Coast to burn 
the villages of his neighbors, drove the French 
kings and nobles to fierce inroads upon Ger- 
many and aconstant rivalry with Spain. Glory 
was only to be won upon the battlefield; he 
who fought was a noble; the honest laborer 
was his inferior and his slave. ‘To murder, to 
waste, and to destroy, were the proper employ- 
ments of kings and princes; while the church 
of Rome aroused anew the worst elements of 


PALIS8Y. 


crusades and by its example of a general perse- 
cution.* 

Chivalry, the offspring of barbarism and sn- 
perstition, culminated in the person of Francis 
I. By historians Francis is usually called gal- 
lant, but his gallantry consisted only in an in- 
tense selfishness and an utter moral corrup- 
tion.2 He was the scourge of France, the de- 


1 De Felice, Hist. Protestants in France. D’Au- 
bigné, Reformation in Europe, book 2, c. x. Martin, 
Hist. Fran., ix. See Gassier, Historic de la Chevalerie 
Frangaise, i. 277, for the cruel traits of chivalry; so, 
too, i. 360, for the origin of constables and marshals. 

2 For this period Smiles, the Huguenots, and White, 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, may be consulted with 
advantage. Capefigue, Frangois 1°, enlarges on cet 


human nature by preaching a series of ruthless | esprit chevaleresque, etc., i. D- 209. 
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stroyer of his people; and if, in this respect, he 
was no worse than his contemporaries Charles 
V., Henry VIIL., and the popes of Rome, he 
was more guilty, because more highly endowed. 
Nature had been singularly bountiful to the 
chief of the house of Valois. His form was tall 
and graceful; his mind had been fed upon ro- 
mance and song. He was a poet, the author 
of sweet and plaiutive verses; a hero longing 
to renew the exploits of Amadis and Charle- 
magne; the friend of Leonardo da Vinei, the 


patron of Clement Marot.’ Yet, with all these 
softening impulses and tastes, Francis lived the 
life of a savage. At home in his splendid pal- 
ace, the Louvre, he was plunged in the coarse 
pleasures of a profligate court; abroad he 
rushed like a madman from battle-field to bat- 
tle-field, never happy unless surrounded by 
carnage. Under the role of its chivalric king 
France knew every woe of which nations are | 
capable. Whole districts were desolated by 
the tax-gatherer, the conscription, the inya- 
sion of the enemy, the hand of persecution. 
Famiue, disease, poverty, bloodshed, were the 
gifts of Francis to his people; and while the | 
king and his mistresses were borne in pomp 
from banquet to banquet beneath canopies of 
yelvet seamed with gold, the mothers of Lan- 
guedoc saw their children die of hunger in 
once prosperous towns, and the holy men and 
women of Merindol were butchered by thou- 
sands to soothe the venal bigotry of their mas- 
ter.2 It is sometimes said that the crimes of 
kings and popes, like Leo X., Henry VIII., and 
Francis, are to be palliated by the general bar- 
barism of their age; it might be easily shown | 
that they were usually the most vicious and 
corrupt of their contemporaries. In France| 
were thousands of wise, pure, honorable, and 
gifted men, well fitted to rule a nation, who | 
saw with shame and horror the cruelties and | 
the vices of the unhappy Francis and his perse-_ 
cuting court. 

In the dawn of this disastrous reign the Hu- 
guenots first appear. They were the direct 
offspring of the Bible.? As the sacred volume, 
multiplied by the printing presses of Germany, | 
first made its way into France, it was received 
as a new revelation. Before Luther had pub- 
lished his theses it is said that there were Prot- 
estants at Paris, and wherever the Bible came 
it was certain to found a church. But it was 
chiefly among the men of labor and of thought 
that its teachings were ever welcome. Labor, 
flying from the decaying cities of Italy and the 
disturbed dominions of Charles V., had found | 
a new home in many of the towns of France; | 
accomplished workmen in silk and linen, iron 
or clay, had stimulated the prosperity of Lyons 
and Tours, Saintes and Meaux ; painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, and poets had sprung up amidst 


1 Schmidt, Geschichte von Frankreich, ii, 293, and 
ii, 693, note. Le protecteur de Marot en cst souvent 
Vheureux rival. 

2 De Felice, p. 32. White, Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, p. 13. 3 Smiles, Huguenots, p. 23. 
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the barbarism of chivalry; Paris was as re- 
nowned for its painters as for its goldsmiths; 
and the College of France spread liberal learn- 
ing among the ambitious students of the day. 
To the cultivated artisan and the classical 
scholar the gross corruptions of the church, 
and the open vices of monks and priests, were 
singularly odious; for the one had learned the 
charm -of virtue by practicing a regular life, 
the other by a study of Socrates and Cicero. 
When, therefore, the Bible, in its modern trans- 
lation, was laid before the people, a wonderful 
religious revolution swept over France. Near- 
ly the whole working-class became Protestants.’ 
The great manufacturing towns were converted 
at once from Romanisin to the faith of St. Paul. 
Almost every eminent artisan or myentor was 
a Huguenot. Stephen, the famous printer, 
Palissy, the chief of potters, the first French 
sculptor, Goujon, the great surgeon Paré, and 
a throng of their renowned companions, shrank 
from the mass as idolatrous, and lived by the 
precepts of the Bible.?_ The professors of the 
College of France and the ablest of living schol- 
ars adopted the principles of reform. ‘The im- 
pulse spread to nobles and princes. The house 
of Bourbon and of Navarre were nearly all 
Huguenots. Marguerite, the sister of Francis, 
became the chicf support of the reformers, aud 
the king himself seemed for a moment tonched 
and softened by the sacred language of inspi- 
ration. The Bible ruled over the rejoicing 
French. Of the wonderful power of this wide 
reform it is impossible to speak without enthu- 
siasm, Swiftly there spread over the mannu- 
facturing towns of France a reign of saintly 
purity. Men once more shrank from vice and 
clung to virtue. The gross habits of the Mid- 
dle Ages were thrown aside; the taverns and 
theatres were deserted, the morris-dancers and 
jongleurs no longer amused; the rude dissipa- 
tion of the peasantry, the licentious fétes of 
priests and nobles, awakened only disgust; but 
in every village prayer-meetings were held, and 
the Bible was studied by throngs of eager stu- 
dents, who, for the first time, were now enabled 
to listen to the voice of inspiration. 

The reformation began, it is said, at Meaux, 
a small manufacturing town on the borders 
of Flanders, which had learned from its Flem- 
ish neighbor industry and independence.* Its 
people had been coarse and rude, its priests 
yicious, indolent, and dull, and the little town 
had found its chief recreation in drunkenness 
and barbarous license. Its inhabitants were 
wool-carders, fullers, cloth-makers, and mechan- 


1 Archives Curieuses, 1° ser., vol. ii. p. 459, La Re- 
baine de Lyon, a contemporary tract, denouuccs the 
new faith as the cause of the indepeudent spirit of 
the workmen of Lyons. Until now they had obeyed 
their masters (1529). Mais, depuis la ventie de ceste 
faulce secte nouvellement non trouvée mais renou- 
vellée de ces mauldictz Vauldoys et Chaignartz ve- 
nans de scptentrion, unde omne malum et iniquitas, le 
peuple a prinse une elevation et malice, ctc. The 
people begau to doubt the divine right of their princes 
to rule. 2 Smiles, Huguenots, p. 37. 

3 De Felice, p. 19. 
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MASSACRE OF THE INHABITANTS OF MERINDOL. 


ics, living by the product of their daily labor, 
and grasping eagerly at every pnealan ree 
pleasure. Jacques Lefévre, the translator of 
the Bible into French, a man of nearly seventy, 
and the young and brilliant Far el,t his faith- 
ful associate, preached to the working-men of 
Meaux and distributed among them copies of 
the gospels. At once the mass was deserted, 
the priest contemned, and eager throngs ihe 
ened to the daring missionaries who ventured 
to unfold the long-forgotten truth.* A swift 
and graceful transformation passed over the 
busy town. No profane word was any longer 


1 Said Farel: Je viens prouver la vérité de mes doc- 
trines, et je le ferai au peril de ma vie. See Histoire 
Gendve, par A. Shoarel, ii. p. 89. 

2 See Felice, p. 19. 


| uttered, no ribaldry nor coarse jests were heard. 
Drunkenness and disorder disappeared; vice 
hid in the monastery or the cloister; in every 
factory the gospcls were read as a message 
froin above, and the voice of prayer and thanks- 
giving mingled with the clamor of the shuttle 
and the clash of the anvil. ‘The rude and bois- 
terous artisans were converted into refined and 
gentle believers, ever seeking for the pure and 
the trne; and the sudden impulse toward a 
higher life awakened at Meaux by the teach- 
ings of Farel and Lefévre stirred, like an elec- 
tric shock, every portion of diseased and decay- 
ing France. A moment of regeneration seemed 
near, a season of wonderful advance. 

At a later period Palissy, the potter, has left 
a pleasing account of a similar transformation. 
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In the busy town of Saintes, where he was pur- 
suing with incredible toil and self-denial one 
of the chicf secrets of his art, Palissy became 
the founder of a church, Too poor to pur- 
chase a copy of the Bible, he learned its con- 
tents by heart, and every Sunday morning 
exhorted or instructed nine or ten of his fel- 
low-townsmen who assembled in secret to hear 
the Word of God. ‘The little congregation 
soon grew in numhers.! For some time they 
met at midnight, and hid from persecution. 
At length the pnrity of their lives and the 
earnestness of their faith won the respect of 
the people of Saintes; a pastor was procured ; 
the people crowded to the Protestant assembly ; 
a revival spread over the town, and a sudden 
reform in morals made Saintes a haven of rest 
and peace. Coarse plays and dances, extrava- 
gance in dress and license in living, scandal, 
quarrels, and lawsuits, says Palissy, had almost 
wholly passed away. Instead of profane lan- 
guage and idle jesting were heard only psalms, 
prayers, and spiritual songs.? The religion 
ruled over the happy town, and even the 
priests and monks, stirred by the general im- 
pulse, began to pray and preach with honest 
fervor, and to emulate the purity of the zeal- 
ous reformers. A gentle harmony prevailed 
between the rival churches; for the moment 
the evil passions of men were charmed into 
repose. ‘Then, adds Palissy, might be seen, 
on Sundays, bands of work-people walking | 
cheerfully in the meadows, groves, and fields, 
singing spiritual songs together, or reading to) 
one another from the sacred voluines; young 
girls and maidens chanting hymns beneath the 
pleasant shade; boys, with their teachers, full 
of a steadfast purpose to live a noble life. The 
very countenances of the people, he asserts, 
were changed; the coarse lines of sensuality 
had been swept away, and from every face 
shone only benevolence and truth, 

The picture of the reformed village, drawn 
by the honest pen of the gentle artisan, reads 
like an idyllic dream amidst the dreadful story 
of the reign of the chivalric Francis; it seems 
seareely more probable than Livy’s narrative 
of the golden age of Numa, or Homer’s legend 
of the gentle Pheacians. Yet it was no doubt 
true. In many towns and cities of martial 
France similar scenes were witnessed. More 
than two thousand churches sprang up in the 
apparently ungenial soil. The early Hugue- 
nots were noted for their austere virtues, their 
truthfulness, their love of peace. They lived 
together, a happy brotherhood, joined in a 
common faith, a similar purity of life. Men 
trusted the word of a Huguenot when the oath 
of the Catholic noble awakened only distrust. 
They brought honesty into commerce, and the 
domestic virtues into every home. ‘They soft- 
ened their enemies by a tolerant patience; 
they strove to convert rather than to destroy ; 


1 Palissy, uvres Completes, Recepte Véritable, 108, 
2 Smiles, p. 39-42, 


their brilliant leaders, adorned by rare talents 
and eininent virtues, attracted the admiration 
of the age; and it seemed possible that the 
tide of reform might sweep unchecked over 
France, subdue by its gentleness the hostility 
of the Gallican church, and restrain, with a 
mighty force, the barbarous instincts of the 
feudal princes and the impulsive king. 

But,France was not permitted to reform it- 
self. It was the slave of an Italian master 
and of a throng of Italian priests. From their 
distant thrones a series of crue] and vicious 
popes awoke the fires of discord in the pro- 
gressive nation, denounced the gentle Hugue- 
nots as the enemies of Heaven, and demanded 
their extirpation.' The French priests, roused 
to madness by the intrigues of Rome, began 
the fatal labor of persecution; the uncultivated 
nobles and the immoral court yielded to the 
fierce anathemas of the Italian potentate ; rob- 
bers and assassins were let loose upon the 
peaceful congregations of reformers; the hor- 
rors inflicted by the popish inquisitors awoke 
retaliation, and the dawning hope of France 
was forever lost in the unexampled terrors of 
its religious wars. 

The pope gave the signal for a perpetual St. 
Bartholomew's; Francis obeyed, perhaps re- 
luctantly, the Italian priest; a general crusade 
began against all those flourishing Protestant 
communitics where sanctified labor had lately 
born Hesperian fruit. In 1525 Clement VIL. 
sanctioned or created the French Inquisition, 
endowing it with “‘apostolical authority” to try 
and condemn heretics, <A series of royal edicts 
followed, cnjoining the public officials to extir- 
pate the reformers; and in every part of France 
jt became the favorite pastime for the idle and 
the dissolute to plundcr the houses of the Hu- 
guenots, burn their factories, desolate their 
homes by dreadful atrocities, and bind them 
with malevolent exultation to the stake.? At 
the command, by the instigation of Clement, 
Paul, Julius, Pius, the successors of St. Peter, 
every Romanist in France was made an assas- 
sin, every faithful adherent of the pope was en- 
joined to rob or murder an unoftiending neigh- 
bor.2 The era of reform, which had lately 
seemed so near, vanished before the malcvo- 
lent interference of the Italians ; the commands 
ot Rome checked the advancing tide of civiliza- 
tion. Bands of plunderers, blasphemers, ray- 
ishers, murderers obeyed the Holy Father and 
sprang upon the Protestant communities. No 


1 The Romish church has always advocated the ex- 
tirpation of heresy, where it can be accomplished with 
safety to itself. De Castro, De Justa Heret. Puni- 
tione, 1547, 119. Jure divino obligantur eos extirpare, 
si absque majori incommodo possint. So fides iis 
data servanda non sit. 

2 D’Aubigné, Ref. in Europe, i. 552-557. Francis 
was hired by the clergy to extirpate the Hugucnots. 
See J. Simon, La Liberté de Conscience, p. 128 et seq., 
for the cruelties of the king. 

3 Relations des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, Doc. Ined. 
Hist. France, i. p. 520. Fu introdotta questa peste in 
Francia, ctc. It was a horrible poisou the Catholics 


‘| wished to expel. 
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more were heard the chant of holy songs on | the fancies of idle priests, the fables of the un- 


Sundays in the pleasant groves; no longer fair 


young girls made sacred music in the forest ; | 
no more the manly youth planed lives of gen- | 


crous purpose. The austere, benevolent Hu- 
guenot was cut down at his forge or his shuttle ; 
his wife and children became the victims of the 
papal soldiers; every village rang with blas- 
phemy and the jests of demons; every enor- 


mity was perpetrated in obedience to the or-| 


ders of the pope. 


Palissy has described, with simple truthful-| 


ness, the effects of the papal interference upon 
his once prosperous church at Saintes. ‘The 
town had been invaded by a band of papal 
persecutors. The very thought of those evil 
days, he exclaims, fills my mind with horror, 
To avoid the spectacle of the robberies, mur- 
ders, and various crimes perpetrated in the 
town, he concealed himself for two months in 
his own house. During all this long period 
the work of persecution went on, until all the 
reformed had fled from the hapless neighbor- 
hood, It seemed to Palissy as if Satan had 
broken loose and raging demions had suddenly 
taken possession of Saintes. Where lately had 
been heard only psalms and spiritual songs and 


exhortations to a holy life, now echoed on every | 


side abominable language, dissolute ballads, pro- 
fanity, and execrations. Led by their priests, 
‘a band of imps,” he says, issued from a neigh- 
boring castle, entered the town with drawn 
swords, and shouted, ‘‘ Where are the heretics ? 
we will cut their throats at once.” They rushed 
from house to house, robbing and murdering; 
they uttered blasphemies against both God and 
man.’ Palissy himself soon after escaped to 
Paris. Here he was employed for many years 
by Catherine de Medicis and her children; was 
at last sent to the Bastile for heresy, and by 
dying in prison escaped the stake, His narra- 
tive of the events at Saintes, of the horrors of 
the papal persecution, may be accepted as an 
accurate picture of what happened in every 
Protestant village or town in France by the 
direct command of the pope at Rome. 

There now began a remarkable contest be-. 
tween the Romish church and the Bible—be- 
tween the printers and the popes.* For many 
centuries the Scriptures had been hidden in a 
dead language, guarded by the anathemas of 
the priests from the public eye, and so costly 
in manuscript form as to be accessible only to 
the wealthy. A Bible cost as much as a land- 
ed estate; the greatest universities, the richest 
monasteries, could scarcely purchase a single 
copy. Its language and its doctrines had long 
been forgotten by the people, and in their place 
the intellect of the Middle Ages had been fed 
upon extravagant legends and monkish visions, 


— 


1 Smiles, 44, 45. 

2 Relat. Ven. Amb., Doe. Ined., ii. 139. Correro thinks 
the heresies might have been repressed if Francis had 
been more active. Yet it was during this period that 


Montaigne was writing his essay upon “ Cruelty,” and 


teaching wisdom from history. 


scrupulous. ‘The wonders worked by a favorite 
image, the virtues of a relic, the dreams of a 
dull abbot or a fanatical monk, had supplanted 
the modest teachings of Peter and the narrative 
of Luke. Men saw before them only the impos- 
ing fabric of the church of Rome, claiming su- 
premacy over the conscience and the reason, par- 
doning sins, determining doctrines, and had long 
ceased to remember that there was a Redeem- 
er, 2 Bible, even a God. A practical atheism 
followed. ‘The pope was often a skeptic, except 
as to his own right torule; the church and the 
monasteries teemed with the vices depicted by 
Rabelais and Erasmus. ‘Then in the close of 
the fifteenth century a flood of light was poured 
upon mankind. ‘The new art of printing sprang 
into sudden maturity, and great numbers of 
Bibles were scattered among the people. They 
were sought for with an avidity, studied with 
an eagerness, received with an undoubting faith 
such as no later age has witnessed; arrayed in 
the charm of entrancing novelty, the simple 
story of the gospels and the noble morals of the 
epistles, translated for the first time into the 
common dialects, descended as if newly written 
by the pen of angels upon the minds of men. 
Every honest intellect was at once struck with 
the strange discrepancy between the teaching 
of the sacred volume and that of the church 
of Rome. No religion, indeed, seemed less 
consistent with itself than that of medieval 
Romanism. -The Mohammedan of the fifteenth 
century still clung with tenacity to the minute 
requirements of the Koran; the Jew obeyed in 
every particular the injunctions of the Deca- 
logue; the Greeks and Romans had suffered few 
alterations in the rituals of Jupiter and Diana. 
But it was found upon the slightest inspection 
that there was no authority for the Romish in- 
novations in any portion of the Scriptures. 
“There was no purgatory, no mass, no papal 
supremacy, no monasteries, no relics working 
miracles, no images, no indulgences to be found 
in the book that contained the teachings of 
Christ and his Apostles. ‘The inference was at 
once every where drawn that the theories of 
the Roman church were founded upon im- 
posture; and when, at the same time, the 
shameless lives of its priests and popes were 
brought before the public eye by satirists and 
preachers, its gross corruption was believed to 
be the necessary result of its want of truthful- 
ness; its cruelty and violence seemed the off- 
spring of its unhallowed sensuality and pride. 
The Bible alone could now satisfy the active 
intellect of France; the Bible awoke anew the 
simple church of the apostolic age. 
To the Bible the popes at once declared a 


1 To the sellers of indulgences the New Testament 
was particularly odious. It stopped their trade. So 
Lyndesay’s pardoner or indulgence-seller exclaims: 


I give to the devill with gude intent 
This unsell, wickit New Testament, 


ith thame that it translaitit. 
ve Satyre of the Three Estates. 
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deathless hostility. To read the Scriptures was 
in their eyes the grossest of crimes; for they 
confessed by their acts that he who read must 
eease to be a Romanist.! Not murder, rob- 
bery, nor any other offense was punished with 
sueh dreadful severity.2 The tongues of the 
gentle criminals were usually cut out; they 
were racked until their limbs parted; they were 
then forced to mount a cart, and were jolted 
over rough streets in agony tothe stake. Here 
they were burned amidst the jeers of the priests 
and the populace. Yet the Bible sustained 
them in their hour of trial, and they died ever 
with hymns of exultation, Great wars were 
undertaken to drive the sacred volume from 
sehools and colleges. The Inquisition was in- 
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dangerous traffie.! He knew that if detected 
he must die; he felt that the keen eyes of in- 
quisitors and priests were every where watch- 
ing for his coming. Yet, often disguised as 
a peddler of ribbons and trinkets, he made 
his way into the castles of the nobles or the 
homes of the working-men, and cautiously ex- 
posed his forbidden wares. They were bought 
with eagerness, and read by noble and peasant. 
But not seldom the daring missionary was dis- 
covered and punished ; his little stock of Bibles 
was dragged forth and burned by rejoicing 
priests, and the humble Bible-seller was him- 
self sacrificed, in fearful tortures, to the dread- 
ful deity at Rome. 

Between the printers and the popes the war 


vested with new terrors, and was forced npon 
France and Holland by papal armies. The 
Jesuits were every where distinguished by their 
hatred for the Gible. In the Netherlands they 
led the perseeutions of Alva and Philip ITI. ; 
they rejoiced with a dreadful joy when Ant- 
werp, Bruges, and Ghent, the fairest cities of 
the working-men, were reduced to pauperism 
and ruin by the Spanish arms; for the Bible 
had perished with its defenders. “There are 
above forty thousand Protestants in this town,” 
wrote Sir Thomas Gresham from Antwerp in| 
1666, é‘which will die rather than that the 
Word of God shall be pnt to silence.” A few | 
years later their heroic resolution had been ful- | 
filled; they had nearly all perished by famine, 
disease, and the sword of Alva. ~ 

To burn Bibles was the favorite employment | 
of zealous Catholics. Wherever they were 
found the heretical volumes were destroyed by 
active inquisitors, and thousands of Bibles and 
Testaments perished in every part of France. 
Yet the fertile press soon renewed the abund- 
ant fruit, and the skillful printers of Germany 
and Switzerland poured forth an incessant 
stream of French, Dutch, and English Bibles, 
besides an infinite number of tracts and treat- | 
ises by eminent reformers. The demand for 
these books could never be sufficiently supplied. 
At Nuremberg, Mentz, and Strasbourg there 
was an eager struggle for Luther’s smallest 
pamphlets. Of his catechism one hundred 
thousand were sold. ‘The sheets of his tracts, 
often wet from the press, were hidden under 
the purchasers’ eloaks and passed from shop to 
shop. ‘The most hated and the most feared 
of all the agents of reform, in this remarkable 
period, by priest and pope, was the humble eol- | 
porteur or Bible-seller. Laden with his lit- 
tle pack of Bibles, Testaments, and Protestant 
treatises, the godly merchant made his way from | 
Antwerp or Geneva into the heart of France, 
and beneath the hot summer sun or in the 
snows of winter pursued with patient toil his 


1 Said Paul IV. : A heretic never repents ; it is an evil 
for which there is no remedy but fire. 

2 Said Montaigne, Essay on Cruelty: I live in a time 
abounding in examples of this viee; we see nothing in | 


now began that has uever ceased. The clank 
of the printing-press had to the ears of the Ital- 
ian priesthood an ominous sound. ‘‘ We must 
destroy printing,” said an English vicar, ‘‘or 
it will destroy us.*” The Sorbonne of Paris de- 
nounced the printers in 1534, and burned twen- 
ty of them within six months, and one woman. 
A printer of the Rue Saint Jacques was con- 
demned for publishing Luther’s works; 2 book- 
seller was burned for having sold them, At 
last the Sorbonne, the eouncil of the papal fac- 
tion, in 1535, obtained a decree from the king 
for the total snppression of printing.” 

Robert Stephen was one of the most emi- 
nent printers and scholars of the age. From 
his accurate press at Paris had issued Latin 
Bibles and Testaments of singular excellence 
and beauty. But he was a Huguenot, and even 
the favor and protection of the king and the 
court could not shield him from the rage of the 
Sorbonne. It was discovered that in the notes 
to his Latin Bible of 1545 he had introduced 
heretical doetrines.. He was prosecuted by the 
Faculty of Theology, and fled from France to 
escape the stake. His eontemporary, the poet, 
printer, and scholar, Dolet, was burned for 
atheism in 1546, Yet the bold printers in 
Protestant Geneva, Germany, and the Low 
Countries defied the rage of popes and inquis- 
itors, and stil! poured forth an increasing tide 
of Protestant tracts and Bibles. The press 
waged a ruthless war upon the antichrist at 
Rome. It. founded the republic of Holland, 
the central fount of modern freedom: it re- 
formed England and the North. It filled the 
common schools with Bibles and instructed 
nations in the humanizing lessons of history. 
From age to age it has never ceased to inflict 
deadly wounds upon the papacy; until at 
length even Italy and Spain have been rescued 
from the grasp of the Inquisition and the Jes- 


: De Felice, p. 73. Reading the Bible to a eongre- 
gation unauthorized by law is still a eriminal offense 
iu France, or was so in 1857. See M. Jules Simon’s 
La Liberté de Conscienee, p. 27. His treatise may be 
read with instruction. 

2 A, F, Didot, Paris Guide. C’est ainsi, says Didot, a 
good authority, que traitait l'imprimerie celui qu’on 
& volu surnommer le Pre, ou le Restaurateur des Let- 
tres, p. 296. The French are slowly diseovering the 


ancient histories more extreme than what we meet 
with every day. 


absurdity of their reeeived histories. 
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nits, and have proclaimed the freedom of the 
press. In the city of Rome alone, under the 
tyranny of an infallible pope, the printer lies 
chained at the mercy of his ancient adversary ; 
from the dominions of Pius IX. the Protestant 
Bible, the source of modern civilization, is ex- 
cluded by penalties scarcely less severe than 
those imposed by Pius V. And as once more 
the Italian priests prepare to renew their war- 
fare against the printing-press and the Bible in 
the cities of free America, they will encounter, 
though with new arts and new arms, their suc- 
cessful adversary of the Old World. The prin- 
ter onee more defies the pope. He points to 
the ashes of his martyrs, scattered in the wa- 
ters of the Seine or the Scheldt in the sixteenth 
century; to the prisons of Bologna or of Rome, 
so lately filled with the dying advocates of a 
free press in the nineteenth; to the crimes of 
Pius IX., no less than those of Pius V., as his 
gage of battle. 

More than thirty years of ceaseless persecu- 
tion, filled with scenes of horror, of flourishing 
seats of industry sacked and blighted, of holy 
men and women martyred with incredible snf- 
ferings, of dreadful atrocities perpetrated in ev- 
ery town and village by the emissaries of the 


popes, had passed over the patient Hugnenots | 


before they resolved to take up arms in self- 
defense. Their gentle pastors, with persistent 
magnanimity, inculeated theories of non-resist- 
ance. Calvin himself, rigid and severe, still 
urged upon them obedience to their merciless 
kings. He was content to meet the savage 
barbarism of the Inquisition with spiritual arms. 
From his strong-hold at Geneva he organized 
his Bible societies, and poured an incessant 
stream of reformed literature over cvery part 
of France. He cheered the martyrs with an- 
stere exhortations; his Bible-sellers were seen 
in every secluded path and by-way, stealing 
with fearless faith from congregation to congre- 
gation; his presses at Geneva were never idle; 
his ‘‘ Institutes” were scattered widely over his 
native land. During this period of suffering 
the Huguenots continued to increase in num- 
bers. Yet their congregations were often 
forced to meet in caves and forests, and to chant 


in subdued tones their sacred songs, lest their | 


persecutors might break in upon them with fire 
and sword. 
covered in its most secret retreat, and men, 
women, and children were massacred by hordes 
of priests and brigands. 

At Meaux, the birth-place of reform, fourteen 
persons were burned alive in the market-place. 
In the sonth of France two Protestant towns, 
Cabriéres and Merindol, were razed to the 
ground—every house was destroyed, and the 
unoffending people were murdered in the streets. 


Often the pious assembly was dis- | 


Four or five hundred women and children, who 
had taken refuge in a church, were butchered 
at once; twenty-five women, who had hidden 
in a cave, were smothered by a fire kindled at 
its entrance by the papal legate. At Paris, on 
the night of September 4, 1537, a congrega- 
tion of Protestants was gathered in secret at a 
private house in the suburbs. Many of them 
were refined and pious men and women from 
the cultivated classes of society; some were 
noble and connected with the court, But, 
united by a common piety, they celebrated the 
communion and listened to the exhortations of 
a faithful pastor.? They were startled by the 
ery, outside the door, of “ Death to the Luther- 
ans!” A wild mob of papists surrounded the 
house and besieged all night the terrified wo- 
men, who were guarded alone by the swords of 
the gentlemen who attended them. In the 
morning the police arrested the whole Hugue- 
not congregation and dragged them through 
the streets to the filthy dungeons of the Chate- 
let, where they had neither room to lie or sit 
down, By the strict law their lives were for- 
feited; they were offered pardon if they would 
goto mass. But not one consented, A long 
and terrible imprisonment passed away before 
they were brought to trial. Among the cap- 
tives, the fate of Philippa de Lunz—a refined 
and high-bred woman, only twenty-two years 
old, a widow, possessed of wealth and influence 
—is singularly illustrative of the papal theories, 
She was examined, and refused to recant. She 
was next led out for execntion. In the gay 
city of Paris, in September, 1558, a throng of 
papists assembled around a pile of fagots in 
the Place Maubert, dancing, singing, and call- 
ing for the victims. The king, it is said, look- 
ed on from a distance; the courtiers were not 
far off; the priests were no doubt all present. 
At length a cart drove into the square, on which 
were seen Philippa and two Huguenot com- 
panions, Their tongues had already been cut 
out. But Philippa had laid aside her widow’s 
weeds, and was dressed in her best attire. For 
she said, on leaving prison, ‘‘ Why should not I 
rejoice? J am going to meet my husband.” 

She witnessed the horrible convulsions of her 
two friends as they expired amidst the flames. 
She was lost in fervent prayer. The execution- 
ers roughly seized her, tore off her outer dress, 
and held her, with her head downward, in the 
fire. Her feet had already been burned off. 
She was then strangled, and her great soul es- 
caped to heaven.3 

Several others of the prisoners were executed. 
But €heir fate now awakened the attention of 
Enrope. Calvin wrote to the survivors a letter 
of enconragement; at his entreaty the princes 
of Germany interceded for them; the younger 


1 The present pope began his reign by promising a 
free press and liberal reforms to his people. He vio- 
lated all his promises; and there is no existing gov- 
ernment that has shown such excessiye severity to its 
politieal opponents as that of Pius IX. Sce Faets and 
Figures from Italy, and Italy in Transition. 


' 


1 White, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, p. 40-43, 

2 The Huguenots fled from Paris in great numbers. 
The streets resounded with the ery of the ban pro- 
elaimed against them. J. Simon, La Liberté de Con- 


seienee, p. 131. 
3 White, Massaere of St, Bartholomew, p. 43. 
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prisoners were earried to monasteries, from 
whence they were afterward allowed to escape; 
others were pardoned upog making an apparent 
recantation; and it is possible that even the 
French king and eourt were satisfied with the 
woes already inflicted upon the pious congrega- 
tion of Paris. But the pope was enraged at the 
lenity shown to the Huguenots, and denounced 
the faint trace of toleration on the part of the 
king. He complained, he remonstrated. He 
was discontented because every prisoner had 
not been hung with his head downward in the 
flames and strangled, like Philippa de Lunz.! 

T have sketched the fate of the Protestants 
of Paris, as an illustration of the Roman doc- 
trine of employing force in preserving religious 
unity. The popes and the Italian priests still 
defend that theory of persecution by which 
Philippa de Lunz was strangled; by which 
every country of Europe has been filled with 
woe; by which, if honestly accepted, every de- 
yout Roman Catholic might be converted into 
an assassin.? ; 

Silenced and overpowered, their congrega- 
tions broken up, their pastors driven gfrom 
France, the Huguenots still expressed their re- 
ligious impulses by a singular expedient. Music 
came to their aid. Clement Marot translated 

a 


' Laurent, Le Catholicisme et la Religion de l'ave- 
nir, Paris, 1869, p. 577 et seq., shows that the Holy Office 
is still defended by the Romish bishops. 

2 The Syllabus still asserts that heresy must be re- 
pressed by foree. The infallible pope still wields the 
sword of perseeution. 


the Psalms of David into French 
verse, and soon the inspired songs 
of the Jewish king were chanted 
in every city of the realm. ‘They 
rescunded in plaintive melodies 
from the caves and forests where 
the Hnguenots still ventured to 
assemble; they made their way 
into the palace and the castle; 
and Francis, Henry II., Catherine 
de Medicis, and Henry of Na- 
varre, had each a favorite psalm. 
Catherine, with some propriety, 
selected ‘*O Lord, rebuke me 
not ;” Diana of Poitiers, the mis- 
tress of Henry II., delighted in 
the De Profundis. The Hugue- 
nots sang the psalms as a snbsti- 
tute for divine worship; and oft- 
en, as throngs of Parisians were 
walking on summer evenings in 
the pleasure-gronnds of Pré aux 
Cleres, some daring reformer 
would strike the key-note of a 
psalm of Marot, and the strain, 
canght up by innumerable voices, 
would swell over the gay assem- 
blage. The King and Queen of 
Navarre often went to the fash- 
ionable walk to hear the singing. 
But the priests at length pro- 
cured an edict forbidding the 
practice, and the voice of sacred melody was 
finally hushed in the horrors of St. Bartholomew. 
King Francis, the chivalric, died of his own 
excesses; his son, Henry II., succeeded, the hus- 
band of Catherine de Medicis. He was even 
more vicious and cruel than his father; he per- 
seeuted with Italian severity; he died amidst 
the thanksgivings of the IIugnenots, pierced by 
the lance of a rival knight, at a magnificent 
tourney. His death made way for the rule of 
his widow, Catherine de Medicis, and their 
three miserable sons. Nor can one reflect with- 
out a shndder of disgust upon that wretched 
group of depraved men and more monstrous 
women, into whose hands now fell the destiny 
of the Huguenots and of fair and progressive 
France. Touched by the genial impulse of re- 
form, filicd with a brilliant generation of poets, 
scholars, accomplished artisans, and gifted 
statesmen, such as the world has seldom known, 
the unhappy realm was checked in the moment 
of its advance by the follies and the crimes of 
Catherine, the popes, and the Guises. Rome 
ruled at Paris, and in the peaceful and holy 
communities described by Palissy and Beza was 
soon aroused a dreadful discord that ended in 
their destruction. The workman fled from his 
forge or his loom to die upon the battle-field ; 
the scholar, the musician, and the poet carried 
the fruits of his genius to foreign lands; the 
Italian prelate, with malevolent touch, blighted 
the dawning civilization of France.! 
6S _OE EE EEE EEE eee 
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Catherine de Medicis led the revelries, the 
fashions, and the politics of the age. Her 
youth had been singularly unfortunate.! No 
friendly voice, no fond or tender counsels, had 
awakened in her cold heart a trace of filial or 
maternal love. 
cis, had deserved by his vices the miseries he 
endured; her mother was no less unhappy ; 
and Catherine, the descendant of the wealthiest 
mercantile house in Europe, was born penniless 
and a child of evil omen. It was foretold of 
her at her birth that she would bring destruc- 
tion to the city where she was born; the towns- 
people of Florence would have exposcd the in- 
fant in a basket to the balls of their enemies. 
But she was preserved alive, was shut up in a 
convent, and in the school of Macchiavelli and 
of Rome learned dissimulation and self-con- 
trol. Her uncle became pope, and Francis L., 
anxious to win the support of Clement, married 
his son Henry to the portionless orphan, then a 
girl of fourteen. But misfortune still followed 
the child of evil omen. The pope, her uncle, 
soon died; Francis reaped no benefit from the 


Her father, Lorenzo de Medi-| 


hasty marriage; and Catherine came into the! 


family of Valois only to be neglected by her 
husband for Diana of Poitiers, and to be con- 
temned by her regal relatives as the penniless 
descendant of a race of merchants. 

For many years she lived powerless and ob- 
scure, the nominal wife of a depraved king.? 
Yet she was singularly beautiful. Her brill- 
lant complexion, her large and lustrous eyes, 
the inheritance of the Medicean family, her 
graceful form, her hand and arm that no paint- 
er nor sculptor could imitate, were set off by 
manners so soft and engaging as to win the es- 
teem even of her foes. 
without being charmed by that graceful courtesy 
which had descended to her from Lorenzo the 
Magnificent ; few could believe that her placid 


countenance concealed the passions, tbe resent- | 


ments, the unsparing malice of the most am- 
bitious of women, Froin Lorenzo Catherine 
had inherited, too, a love for exterior beauty in 
dress or form; a taste for lavish elegance. 
shone at tourneys, and glittered in stately pro- 
cessions. 
sion for political intrigue that seemed the only 
vigorous impulse of her placid nature, and for 
which at times she became a murderess, revel- 
ing in the spectacle of her bleeding victims, or 
meditated and prepared the corruption, the deg- 
radation, or the death of her own sons. 

By some ardent Roman Catholic writers 
Catherine is adorned with all saintly virtues as 
the guardian and defender of the church; by 
most historians she is looked upon as an in- 


is given by De Sauclitres, Coup d’Ciil sur l’Histoire du 
Calvinisme en France (1844). This author palliates the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and exults over the Re- 
vocation. 

1 Vita di Caterina de’ Medicé, Alheri, softens the 
portrait of Catherine. La gran figura de Caterina— 
domina intera un’ epoca inportantissima, ete. 

2 Alberi, p. 45. 


Few left her presence | 


She | 


From him, perhaps, came that pas-_ 


comprehensible mystery. Not even her con- 
temporaries could penetrate that chill and icy 
heart, where no maternal nor friendly affections 
ever dwelt, where pity and compassion never 
came, which was dead to the sufferings of oth- 
ers, and even to her own, and discover the se- 
cret springs that guided her erratic policy of 
vacillation and crime. Yet it is possible that 
the true inystery lay in her boundless super- 
stition, For the common modes of belief she 
had uothing but skepticism. She toyed with 
the Huguenots; she was not afraid to cajole 
or defy the Catholics and the pope. But be- 
fore the sorcerer or the fortune-teller all her 
narrow intellect was bowed in abject submis- 
sion. Her credulity was, perhaps, the cause 
of her impassive cruelty, She obeyed implicitly 
the decrees of the stars; she consulted with awe 
the famous seer of Salon, Nostrodamus, whose 
name and writings are still cherished by the 
lovers of curions mysteries, and whose rude 
oracles were freely purchased by the noble and 
the great of lis superstitious age. She wore a 
mystic amulet or chain that still exists; she 
kept around her astrologers and alchemists, and 
possibly believed that in all her cruelties and 
crimes she was governed by an overruling fate. 
It is probable that a secret insanity clouded the 
active mind of the French Medea. Yet at the 
age of thirty-nine Catherine held in her un- 
steady hand the destiny of France, 

By her side had grown up into rare beanty 
and equal dissimulation and pride a woman 
scarcely less mysterious than herself. The 
cbaracter of Mary, Queen of Scots, is still the 
subject of animated debate. She was the wife 
of Francis IT., Catberine’s eldest son, now King 
of France.* He was a feeble, mindless boy of 
sixteen, but the acute and brilliant Mary was a 
year or two older, full of graces and accomplish- 
ments, of ambition and pride. In the splendid 
dawn of her mournful career Mary was rightful 
Queen of France and Scotland, and the popish 
claimant of the crown of England. She seemed 
the most powerful and prosperous of living wo- 
men, and in the petulance of youthful pride was 
accustomed to taunt her mother-in-law, Cathe- 
rine, whom she hated, with being the daughter 
of a race of Florentine shop-keepers. ‘The two 
acute and heartless women struggled for power ; 
but the contest was soon ended by the death 
of Francis and the reluctant retreat of Mary 
from the palaces and revels of Catholic France 
to the barren wilds of her northern king- 
dom. 

At the head of the violent faction of the 
Catholics stood the ambitions family of the 
Guises. The feeble kings, and even the as- 
piring Catherine, were forced to submit to the 
impetuous and overbearing policy of these de- 
voted adherents of the papacy. It was the fa- 
vorite aim of the Guises to exterminate the Hu- 


1 The Venetian embassador, Suriano, 1569, describes 
her as femme sage, mais timide, irrésolue, et foepur 


femme Relations, etc., vol. i. p. 559. 
2 Canefigne, Francois HICH TE. 3 Alheri, p. 59. 
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guenots, and to lay at the feet of the Roman pon- 
tiff France purified by a gencral massacre of his 
foes. Yet the power of the Guises was only of 
recent origin. Their father, Duke Claude, had 
come up to the French court an impoverished 
adventurer, and had died leaving enormous 
wealth, the fruit of a corrupt but successful 
career. His family of six sons were the in- 
heritors of his fortune and power. His daugh- 
ter was the mother of Mary of Scotland, His 
eldest son, Duke Francis, ruled over the family, 
the court, and the king; the second, Charles, 
Cardinal of Lorraine, had engrossed innumerable 
benefices, and was almost the pope of France ; 
his rare eloquence and vigorous intellect were 
employed with fatal effect in the cause of per- 
secution; his sonorous voice had chanted at 
the Council of Trent a perpetual anathema 
against heresy, The two Guises, Duke Fran- 
cis and the cardinal, were called by their con- 
temporaries ‘‘the butchers ;”! nothing stirred 
their savage breasts with such real joy as the 
spectacle of Huguenots dying by torture. It 
was the custom of the cardinal, after a stately 
dinner at his regal palace, to slow his guests a 
fair array of martyrs executed for their enter- 
tainment, or sometimes to hang up a tall and 
stalwart reformer in the banqueting chamber 
itself, Such monsters as the Guises, Catherine, 
or her'children have never been produced in any 
form of Christianity except the Roman Catho- 


1 White, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, p. 85. The 
Duchess of Guise nearly fainted at one of these exhi- 
bitfons. 


lic, and are the necessary result of 
the Romish doctrine of force. 

As if in happy contrast to Cath- 
erine and Mary, two women of sin- 
gular piety and decorum ruled over 
the chiefs of the IIugucnots. Jeanne 
d’Albret, Queen of Navarre and 
mother of Henry [V., governed her 
little kingdom with masculine vigor, 
expelled the priests and the mass, 
corresponded with Calvin, and scoff- 
ed at the malice of the pope.’ To 
Jeanne the Huguenots owed their 
best counsels and their final suc- 
cess; for she educated her son in 
the vallcys of the Pyrenees to bear 
toil and hunger, to feed on the 
coarsest food, to play barefoot and 
bareheaded with the children of 
the villages, and to prepare him- 
self by early deprivations for the 
duties of camp and court. Henry 
descended from his native mount- 
ains robust, tall, strong in mind and 
will, tender-hearted and benevo- 
lent, the direct opposite of the three 
malicious and degraded kings, his 
predecessors, who had been mould- 
ed by the corrupting hand of their 
mother, Catherine de Medicis. An- 
other pure and courageous woman, 
Charlotte de Laval, wife of the great 
Coligny, inspired the most eminent of the Hn- 
guenots with her own heroic zeal. She urged, 
she implored her husband to take up arms in 
defense of reform; and when Coligny pointed 
out to her, with wise and tender words, the 
dangers and sufferings that must fall upon 
them both if he yielded to her advice, she no- 
bly promised to bear all without a murmur. 
The Huguenot mothers, in fact, in this hour 
of danger, seemed to emulate the heroism of 
Jeanne d’Albret and the wife of Coligny, and 
bade their husbands and their sons go forth to 
battle, followed by their blessings and their 
prayers. 

Yet the Huguenots were fearfully outnum- 
bered. They formed scarcely a twentieth part 
of the population of France. Paris, the chief 
city of the rcalm, was intensely Catholic. The 
court and the Guises held in their power the 
capital and the government of the nation. 
Calvin and the Protestant pastors urged sub- 
mission upon*the persecuted Huguenots, and 
it was with sincere reluctance that Coligny and 
the chiefs of his party raised at last the stand- 
ard of a religious warfare. A terrible atrocity 
suddenly aroused them to action. On Sunday, 
March 1, 1562, the bells rung for service in the 
little town of Vassy, in Champagne, and a con- 


1 De Felice, p. 14. Jeanne introduced into Bearn a 
puritanic austerity. She was learned, bold, severe, the 
most emineut woman of her age. 

2 Even De Sauclitres admits the long patience of the 
Huguenots. Se soumit, quoique avec beaucoup de 
paine, 4 se laisser punir, ete. Yet sees in them only 


| cette secte turbulente. Coup d’Gil, p. 4. 
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gregation of twelve hundred Hu- 
guenots had gathered in a large 
barn to celebrate their simple wor- 
ship. Duke Francis of Guise rode 
into the village at the head of a 
party of soldiers on his way to Par- 
is.’ The peal of the Huguenot 
bells enraged the fanatical chief, 
and after dinner he led out his 
soldiers to disturb or destroy the 
peaceful worshipers. ‘They broke 
ito the barn; the Huguenots, un- 
armed, threw stones at the intrud- 
crs, and one struck the Duke on 
the cheek. He gave orders for a 
general massacre of the Protest- 
ants; men, women, and children 
were cut down or shot by the mer- 
ciless assassins; few cscaped un- 
harmed from the dreadful scene; 
the duke, covered with the blood 
of innocence, rode on in triumph 
to Paris. He was received in the 
most Catholic city as the avenger 
of the church. Surrounded by a 
body-guard of twelve hundred gen- 
tlemen (?) on horseback, he enter- 
ed the city by the St. Denis gate 
amidst the applause of avast throng 
of citizens; the streets rang with 
songs and ballads composed in his 
honor; he was from this time the 
consecrated leader of the papal 
party; and the priests and bishops from every 
pulpit celebrated that ‘noble lord” who had 
instigated@ and guided the massacre of the her- 
etics at Vassy. A year later the duke lay on 
his dying bed, his ambition stilled forever, his 
furious rage quenched in the last agonies; and 
in the varying accounts of his dying hours it is 
at least certain that there rose up before him 
the picture of the pious congregation he had so 
ruthlessly destroyed—a memory of the wicked- 
est of all his evil deeds, 

At the news from Vassy the Huguenots rose 
in arms, andor ten years all France was filled 
with civil discord; the factories were closed, 
the seats of industry sank into decay, and the 
vigor of the nation was wasted in a useless war- 
fare; the Duke of Guise, fierce, ambitious, full 
of physical and mental power, fell, in the open- 
ing of the contest which he had begun, by the 
hand of an assassin. His death was charged 
upon Coligny, who denied the accusation, but 
searcely condemned the act. ‘The war raged 
with new violence, and the Huguenots repaid, 
with dreadful retaliations, the savage deeds of 
their foes; frequent truces were made, the na- 
tion sighed for peace, and even Catherine her- 
self would have consented to grant toleration 
to reform, would have aided in giving harmony 
and prosperity to France. But the pope and 
the Italian faction still ruled in the divided na- 


1 For the massacre at Vassy, see Martin, Hist. France, 
x. p. 110. Les gens du duc commencérent 4 ingulter | 
les Huguenots. . 
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tion, and saw without a sentiment of pity or re- 
gret the horrors they had occasioned, the fierce 
passions they had aroused, the holy impulses 
they had stifled forever. They called inces- 
santly for the total extermination of the Hu- 
guenots;* they lamented every truce as im- 
pious, denounced every effort toward concilia- 
tion; they inculcated a merciless cruelty, an 
undying hatred. Paul IV., maddened with 
strong wine and the insanity of a corrupt old 
age, had instigated the latest persecutions that 
led to the civil wars of France.? His successors, 
Pius IV. and V., fanned the fires of strife, and 
called incessantly for blood; they aimed the 
assassin’s dagger, or roused the evil passions of 
devout Catholics, by insisting upon the duty of 
repressing heresy by force; nor can there be 
found in history, except, perhaps, among their 
own predecessors, three sovereigns who have 
so increased the sum of human misery—three 
potentates, in any age, who have less deserved 
the name of Christians. 

The teachings of the popes and the violence 
of the Catholic faction led to the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew.? Catherine de Medicis, 
weary of incessant civil war, guided, perhaps, 
by her malignant star, had resolved to gratify 

= 

1 Pius V. to Catherine, April 13, 1569, urged the com- 
plete extirpation of the Huguenots. He pressed Charles 
IX., March 28, 1569, to destroy them. Yet to Platina, 
Vitee Pont., this barbarian is a model of piety, p, 390, 

2 Ranke notices Pawl’s indulgence in wine. 
3 De Felice, p. 167. 
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the court of Rome, the Guises, and the Paris- 
ians by a total extermination of all those emi- 
nent and generous chiefs who had so long de- 
fied the armies of their Catholic foes. Within 
her dark, inscrutable breast had been matured 
a plot of singular efficacy for drawing into her 
toils the leaders of the Huguenots, and the les- 
sons she had learned in the school of Mac- 
chiavelli were excmplified with matchless pow- 
er. It is impossible, indeed, to believe that St. 
Bartholomew was not premeditated ;' it seems 
certain that a rnmor of the approaching horror 
had filled the extreme faction of the Catholics 
with secret joy. A hollow pacification had 
been arranged; Catherine proposed to Jeanne 
d’Albret and the Huguenot chiefs to complete 
the union of the two parties by marrying her 
daughter Marguerite with yonng Henry of Na- 
yatre; Catherine’s son, Charles EX., consented 
to the match, and pressed it in spite of the op- 
position of the pope, and in the summer of 1572 
the ominous wedding was cclebrated at Paris 
with rare pomp and boundless ostentation. 
Young Henry of Navarre, at nineteen, frank, 
generous, a Huguenot in faith if not in practice, 
was brought up by his mother, Jeannc, Queen 
of Navarre, to be married to the daughter of 
her bitterest foe, and to mingle with a society 
and a court whose profligacy and corrnption she 


1 Most modern writers have abandoned the theory 
of premeditation; but the proof is strong on the other 
side. See an able and learned article in the North Brit- 
ish Review, St. Bartholomew, October, 1869; and Mar- 
tin, List. de France, x. 553. 


had ever shrunk from with disdain. 
It would have been well for the 
austere qucen had she still repelled 
the advances of her rival, But 
Jeanne seems to have yielded to 
the arts of Catherinc, and to have 
believed that some trace of woman- 
ly tenderness lingered in the breast 
of the new Medea. She consented, 
for the sake of the oppressed Hu- 
guenots, to suffer her son to marry 
the child of the house of Valois, and 
ventured to come up to Paris, the 
citadel of her foes. Her death soon 
followed. Whether premature age 
filled with sorrows and doubts had 
weighed her down, sudden disease, 
or secret poison, the annalists of the 
period conld not determine, but 
among the Huguenots, shocked at 
the suddenness of their loss, arose 
a dark suspicion that their favorite 
queen had died by the Italian arts 
of Catherine. It was said that the 
mother of the expected bride had 
poisoned the mother of the -bride- 
groom by presenting her with a pair 
of perfumed gloves, prepared with a 
deadly powder; it was believed that 
the austere and spotless Queen of 
Navarre had been lured into the 
circean circle of the French court 
to be made way with the more securely. Yet 
Jeanne d’Albret died, as she had lived, a stern 
reformer, an cxample, and a warning. The 
corrupt ladies of Catherine’s comrt, who visited 
her in her last hours, saw with wonder that 
the courageous queen needed none of the cus- 
tomary ceremonies of the papal church. She 
asked only the prayers of the Huguenot pastors 
and the simple rites of the apostolic faith.’ 
Meantime Paris was filled with a throng of 
the bravest and noblest of the reformers, who 
had been lured into the centre of their foes.” 
Coligny, loyal, and trusting the word of his 
king, rode boldly into the fatal@nare. Wise 
and faithful friends had warned him of his im- 
prudence; a devoted peasant woman clung to 
his horse's rein and begged him not to trust to 
the deceivers; but no entreaties nor warnings 
could shake his resolution. He was followed 
by his companions in arms, the heroes of many 
a brilliant contest. But it was noticed that as 
the Huguenots entered the city no cheer of rec- 
onciliation arose from the bigoted citizens; 
that the streets were filled with menacing 
throngs; that every-eye was averted in hatred 
and gloom.’ Henry of Navarre and his cousin, 
the Prince of Condé, came to Paris in the first 
days of Angust, and were lodged in the palace 


1 Mem. Marguerite, p. 24. 

2 Sully, Mem., i. p. 21-30. 

3 The Catholic writers deny premeditation, on the 
testimony of Anjou, Marguerite, and Tavannes. See 
De Saucliéres, p. 236. But Sorbon, the king’s confessor, 
proclaims it; so Capilupi, Salviati, and Michiel. 
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of the Louvre. Coligny and his 
followers occupied an inn or hotel 
on the street of Bresse; the king, 
Charles IX., Catherine, and the 
young Duke of Gnise, received 
their victims with eager civility, 
and Charles welcomed Coligny al- 
most as a father. ‘The city rang 
with revelry; the young princes, 
Henry, Condé, the Dukes of Anjou 
and Alencgon, and Charles IX., 
joined with ardor in the revels and 
sports; and Catherine, surrounded 
by a corrupt train of beautiful wo- 
men, inspired the dreadful hilarity. 

Paris, in the sixteenth century, 
possessed few of those attractions 
that have made it in the nineteenth 
the most magnificent of cities.! It 
was renowned chiefly for its nar- 
row and filthy streets, unpaved or 
lighted, the perpetual haunt of fe- 
ver or plague; for its sordid and 
often starving population; and for 
the fierce superstition of its monks 
and priests. Several grand hotels 
of the nobility, each a well-garri- 
soned fortress, arose amidst its 
meaner dwellings; the new pal- 
ace of the Louvre, lately built by 
Francis I., was the residence of 
the court ;? but the Tuileries was 
unfinished, and the Palais Royal did not yet 
exist; and high walls, pierced by lofty gates, 
shut in the medieval city from the free air 
of the surrounding plains.? Yet in the hot 
summer of 1572 its streets were filled with 
brilliant throngs come up to witness the mar- 
riage of Henry and Marguerite, of the Protest- 
ant and the Catholic, and every eye was fixed 
with curiosity and expectation upon the prepa- 
rations for the splendid ceremony. Henry, the 
generous son of the mountains, was already re- 
nowned for his courage and his manly vigor ; 
Marguerite was known only as the child of the 
corrupt Catherine. Her life had been passed 
im ceaseless terror under the ‘iron sway of her 
mother, the enmity of her brother of Anjou, and 
the doubtful favor of Charles, Yet she had wit 
and talent, a pleasing manner, a graceful per- 
son, a natural duplicity encouraged by her carly 
training; and few of the virtues of her name- 
sake, the elder and purer Marguerite, had de- 
scended to her luckless grandniece, But the 
young pair were still in the bloom of youth 
when all Paris attended their nuptials. 

The wedding was celebrated on the 18th 
of August, beneath a pavilion richly adorned, 
in front of the church of Notre Dame. 
performed with neither Protestant nor Catholic 
rites.* Henry, attended by the king, Charles 
IX., and the two royal dukes, all dressed alike 


1 Paris Guide, p. 557, La Palais du Louvre. 

2 Yet we could scarccly call the Louvre a sanctuary, 
with De Lasteyric. C’est un sanctuaire, p. 557. 

3 Paris Guide, p. 560. 4 Sully, i. p. 21. 
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in yellow satin, covered with precious stones, 

and followed by a long array of princes and 
nobles, attired in various colors, ascended the 
platform; the king led in his sister, who was 
robed in violet velvet, embroidered with the 
lilies of France and glittering with pearls and 

diamonds. Catherine de Medicis followed, sur- 
rounded by a fair, frail circle of maids of honor. 

A bright summer sun shone on the gay pageant 
and gleamed over the towers of Notre Dame. 

The ceremony was performed by the Cardinal 
Bourbon; but no sooner was it ended than the 

bride left her husband to witness mass in the 
cathedral, while Henry turned sternly away from 
the unscriptural rite. In the evening a graud 
entertainment was given in the Louvre; mask- 
ers and royal and noble revelers filled its wide« 
saloons, and for several days afterward Paris 

was a scene of strange merriment, and of feasts 

and tourneys, upon which the wiser Huguenots 
looked with grave disdain.? 

But the dreadful day was near when the se- 
erect purpose of the wild revels was to be per- 
fectly fulfilled. The week which had opened 
with the wedding-feast and the carousal was to 
close in more than funereal gloom. Charlesand 
Catherine had constantly assured the pope that 
the marriage was only designed to insure the 
destruction of the Huguenots. Orders were 
sent to the governor of Lyons to allow no con~ 
riers to pass on to Rome until the 24th of Au- 


1 Marguerite, Mémoires, Gucssard, editeur, p. 25-27, 
has described with minuteness the splendor of her dress 
and of the pageant. 
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gust; it was intended that the news of the 
wedding and the massacre should reach the 
Holy Father at the same moment. The Hu- 
guenots, uneonsgious of danger, still remained 
in Paris. On Friday, the 22d, they were star- 
tled from their security by the first deed of 
erime. Coligny was shot at by order of the 
young Duke of Guise, and was borne back to 
his inn wounded, though not mortally, amidst 
the rage of his companions and the secret joy 
of his foes. In the hot days of August, amidst 
the noisome streets of Paris, the admiral lay on 
his sick-bed, surrounded by his bravest follow- 
ersin arms. He was surprised by a visit from 
the king, who came to express his sympathy 
for his suffering friend—his rage at his treaeh- 
erous foe. But with him eame also Catherine, 
who wept over the wounded Coligny, and the 
Duke of Anjou, apparently equally grieved, but 
who were only spies upon the impulsive king. 
They feared that the wise and good Coligny 
might sueceed in awakening the better element 
in the nature of the unhappy Charles. 

From this moment a gloom settled upon the 
erowded eity, and its Catholic people, no doubt, 
felt that the hour of vengeance drew near.? On 
Saturday, the 23d, the Huguenots eould scaree- 
ly go into the streets without danger. They 
gathered around the bedside of Coligny, or in 
the chamber of Henry of Navarre, but seem nev- 


erto have thought ofescape. They 
breathed out threats against the 
assassin, Guise; yet they still trust- 
ed to the professions of Catherine 
and the word of the king. Nor 
does Charles seem to have been 
altogether resolute in his horrible 
design. He wavered, he trem- 
bled, he was weary of blood- 
shed. His feeble, imperfeet intcl- 
lect seems still to have turned to 
his friend Coligny for support, and 
Catherine saw with seeret rage 
that some traits of humanity and 
softness still lingered in the breast 
she had striven to make as eold 
and malevolent as her own. 

The August night of the 23d 
sank down over Paris, and upon 
its narrow streets and gloomy lanes 
astrange stillness rested, The cit- 
izens awaited in silence the signal 
for the massaere of the Huguenots 
and the perfeet fulfillment of the 
eonstant injunctions from Rome. 
Every Catholie, every Parisian, 
knew that the popes had never 
ceased to ineuleate a general de- 
struetion of the heretics. The 
king’s body-guard had been sta- 
tioned under arms in the city; the 
eitizens were provided with weap- 
ons at the publie cost; the houses of the Hugue- 
nots were marked to guide the murdercrs to their 
doors; the Catholie assassins were enjoined to 
wear a white cross to distinguish them from 
their vietims. But while all was still without, 
in a retired ehamber of the Louvre a scene of 
human passion and wickedness was exhibited 
such as ean scareely be paralleled in history. A 
mother was urging her half-insane son to an un- 
equaled deed of erime. Charles hesitated to 
give the final order. Soon after midnight Cathe- 
rine had risen, perhaps from sleep, and gone to 
the king’s ehamber. She found Charles irreso- 
lute, and excited by a terrible mental struggle. 
He was probably insane. At one moment he 
eried out that he would eall upon the Hugne- 
nots to proteet his life; at another he over- 
whelmed with reproaehes his brother Anjou, 
whom he hated and feared, and who had now 
entered the room. The other members of the 
guilty eouneil—Guise, Nevers, and their asso- 
ciates—followed and gathered around the king. 
He still paeed the room with rapid steps, inea- 
pable of deeision. But Catherine, roused to a 
fieree rage, her voiee filled with sinister mean- 
ing, told Charles that it was too late to recede, 
and that the order must be given. The king,? 
still scareely twenty-two years old, aeeustomed 
from infaney to tremble before his mother’s 
glanee, his mind enfeebled by dissipation and 


1 Martin, Hist. Fran.,x. This letter seems of itself 
to prove premeditation. 
2 Le Tocsin contre les Autheurs, etc., Archives Cu- 


rieuses, 1°? yer., vol. vii. p. 42-50. 


1 White, Mass., p. 896. 

2 Marguerite, Memoires, p. 29, describes Charles as 
tres-prudent, et qui avoit esté toujours tres-obeissant 
i la royne ma mere, et prince tres-Catholique, p. 31. 
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crime, conscious that if he disobeyed that men- 


acing tone his own life wag not safe, and that | 


Catherine might remove him by her sceret arts 


to place her favorite Anjou on his throue,? ina) 


sudden access of terror or of frenzy, gave the 
fatal command. From this moment all that 
was gentle in his nature died forever, and he 
became the chief promoter of the general mas- 
sacre, the active instrument in the hands of un- 
sparing Rome. 

Guise at once went swiftly from the room to 
begin the labor of death by the murder of Co- 
ligny.? The clash of his horse’s hoofs resounded 


: Henri de Valois, par De Noailles, p. 1, 2, de- 
scribes the endless schemes of Catherine to make An- 
jou a king. 


2 Martin, Hist. Fran., x. 567, De Felice, 164-167, 


in the still Sabbath morning as he led a party 
of soldiers to the admiral’s quarters. Cathe- 
rine, Charles, and the other conspirators, terri- 
fied at what they had done, kept closely to- 
gether, and gathered at a window overlooking 
the Tennis Court. ‘‘ We were smitten,” says 
Anjou, ‘‘ with terror and foreboding.”” Cath- 
erine, it is said, even sent to recall Guise; but 
he replied, “‘It is too late.” Coligny had been 
stabbed in his bed-chamber, and his body thrown 
out of the window into the court below. Many 
Huguenots perished with him. The death of the 
chief of the reformers roused the conspirators 
to new energy, and Catherine gave orders that 


Sully, Mem., i. 25. They cut off Coligny’s head, and 
brought it to Catherine. 
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the signal for the general massacre should be | 


given before the appointed hour. The clock 
of the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois 
sounded over silent Paris.1 Its ominous peal 
awoke an awful clamor, such as the earth had | 
never witnessed before. <A clang of bells re-| 
sponded from every tower and belfry, the ad-! 
herents of the pope seized their arms, rushed 
to the houses of the Huguenots, and murdered 
every inmate, from the sleeping infant to the 
gray-haired grandsire and the helpless maid. 
The city had been suddenly illuminated, and 
from every Catholic house the blaze of torches 
lighted up the labor of death. Beneath their 
rays were seen women unsexed, and children 
endowed with an unnatural malice, torturing 
and treating with strange malignity tbe dying 
and the dead. It is impossible, indeed, to 
narrate the details of this awful event, over 
which Catholic kings and priests rejoiced, and 
for which the infallible pope at Rome gave 
public thanks to God. ; 

Within the palace of the Louvre itself, where 
a few days before every saloon had rung with 
festivity, and where mask and dance and 
throngs of gallant knights and maidens had 
greeted the nuptials of Henry and Margucrite, 
now echoed the groans of the dying Huguenots, 
and the shrieks of the terrified queen.” _In the 
evening Marguerite had been driven by her en- 
raged mother from her presence and from the 
arms of her sister Claude, who would have de- 
tained her, and was forced to go trembling to 
the apartment of her husband, lest her absence 
might excite suspicion. She lay awake all 
night, filled with a sense of impending danger ; 
she pretends that she knew nothing of the ap- 


proaching event. Henry’s rooms were filled 
with his companions in arms, who passed the 
night in uttering vain threats against the 
Guises, and planning projects of revenge. To- 
ward morning they all went out in company 
with the king; and Marguerite, weary with 
watching, sank into a brief slumber. She was 
aroused by a loud ery without of ‘‘ Navarre! 
Navarre!” and a knocking at the door.? It was 
thrown open, a man wounded and bleeding, 
pursued by four soldiers, rushed into the room, 
and threw his arms aronnd the queen. Ile 
clung to her, begging for life. She screamed 
in her terror; the captain of the guard came in 
and drove off the soldiers, and the wounded 
Huguenot was allowed to hide himself in her 
closet. Marguerite fled hastily across the halls 
of the Loavre to her sister’s room, and, as she 
passed amidst the scene that had so lately 
rung with the masks and revels of her wedding 
night, she saw another Huguenot pierced by 
the spear of his pursuer, and heard the clamor 
of the general massaere. Faint and trembling, 


1 Le Tocsin, Archives Curieuses, 1*T ser., vol. vii. p. 
54. Toute la ville fut en un instant toute remplie de 
corps morts de toute sexe et age. 

2 Mémoires, etc., de Marguerite de Valois, par. M. F. 
Guessard, editeur, p. 32. Marguerite’s nartative may 
be relied ou for personal details. 

3 Mem. Marguerite, p. 34. 


she went to her mother and the king, threw 
herself at their feet, and begged the lives of 
two of her husband’s retainers. 

Meantime, when Henry of Navarre had left 
his room in the morning, he had been arrested, 
and carried to the king’s chamber; but of the 
throng of Huguenots who had attended him in 
the night only afew escaped. Each man, as he 
passed out into the court, between two lines of 
Swiss guards, was stabbed without mercy. ‘Two 
hundred of the noblest and pnrest reformers 
of France lay piled in a huge heap before the 
windows of the Louvre; Charles IX., Cathe- 
rine, and her infamous train of maids of honor, 
inspected and derided them as they lay dead. 
All throngh that fearful Sabbath day, the feast 
of St. Bartholomew, and for two suceceding 
days, the murders went on; the whole city was 
in arms; every hat or cap was marked with a 
white cross, and every Catholic was converted 
into an assassin.: Charles, a raging lunatic, 
rode through the streets langhing and jesting 
over the fallen; the streets were filled with 
corpses; the Seine was turned to blood ; many 
Catholics grew rich by the plunder of the Hu- 
guenots ; and it was believed that the king and 
his brother, Anjou, shared the spoils of opu- 
lent merchants and skillful goldsmiths. The 
papal nuncio, Salviati, overjoyed at the spec- 
tacle, wrote to the pope that nothing was to be 
seen in the streets but white crosses, producing 
a fine effect; he did not see the heaps of dead, 
nor the scenes of inexpiable crime. Charles 
IX. shot at the flying Huguenots from his bed- 
room window. ‘The rage of the murderers was 
chiefly turned against women and infants.’ 
One man threw two little children into the 
Seine from a basket; another infant was 
dragged through the streets by a cord tied 
around its neck by a throng of Catholic chil- 
dren; a babe smiled in the face of the man 
who had seized it, and played with his beard, 
but the monster stabbed the eliild, and, with 
an oath, threw it into the Seine. 

For three days the massacre continued with 
excessive atrocities; a month later Huguenots 
were still being murdered in Paris. It is com- 
puted that several thousand persons perished in 
that city alone. Inevery part of the kingdom, 
by orders of the king, an effort was made to 
exterminate the Huguenots; and Lyons, Or- 
leans, Bordeaux, and all the provincial towns 
ran with blood. Four thousand reformers are 
said to have been killed in Lyons. At Bor- 
deaux, Auger, the most eloquent of tbe Jesmit 
preachers, employed all his powers in urging on 
the work of slaughter. ‘‘Who,” he cried, 
“executed the divine judgments at Paris? 
The angel of the Lord. And who will execute 
them in Bordeanx? The angel of the Lord, 
however man may try to resist him!” ‘The 


1 Le Tocsin, a contemporary account, describes how 
poor shoemakers and tailors died for their faith ; how. 
women and children were thrown into the Seine, p. 
57. The particulars can not be repeated. 

3 Le Tocsin, p. 54-57. 
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number of the slain throughout France has 
been variously estimated at from ten to one 
hundred thousand. History has no parallel to 
offer to this religious massacre even in its most 
barbarous periods. 

The pope, Gregory XIII., received the news 
of the fate of the Huguenots with unbound- 
ed joy.t The wish of his heart had been grat- 


ified, and Charles IX. was now his favorite 
son. Rome rang with rejoicings. The guns 
of the castle of St. Angelo gave forth a joyous 
salute; the bells rang from every tower; bon- 
fires blazed throughout the night; and Greg-| 
ory, attended by his cardinals and priests, led 
the magnificent procession to the church of St. 


1 Le Tocsin, p. 76. Louant Diet qu’& son advené- 
ment 4 1a papauté une si bonne ct heureuse nouvelles | 


s’était préscntée. 
Vou, XLI.—No. 246.—52 


_ robbery. 


Louis, where the Cardinal of Lorraine, the 
brother of the Duke of Guise, chanted a Te 
Deum, The cry of the dying host in France 
was gentle harmony to the court of Rome. A 
medal was struck to commemorate the glorious 
massacre; a picture, which still exists in the 
Vatican, was painted by.Vasari, representing 
the chief events of St. Bartholomew. The 
pope, eager to show his gratitude to Charles 
for his dutiful conduct, sent him the golden 
rose; and from the pulpits of Rome eloquent 
preachers celebrated Charles, Catherine, and 
the Guises as the new founders of the papal 
church,? 


1 It was the working-men who had chiefly suffered 
by the massacre. At Meaux une grand nombre d’arti- 
sans suffered. The murders were joined with general 
See Alberi, Vita Cat. Med., p. 147. 
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But from every Protestant land one cry of 
reproach and detestation arose against those 
royal murderers and assassins who had covered 
with iufamy their country, and even their age. 
The intelligent were affrighted at a barbarity 
that seemed worthy only of an Attila or an 
Alaric; the humane and the good looked upon 
the massacre in France as something portentous 
and almost incredible. Clothed in mourning, 
with every eye averted in gloom and aversion, 
the English court and its Protestant queen re- 
ceived the French embassadot, La Mothe Féne- 
lon, after the intelligence of the fatal event; 
and the envoy himself, touched with shame, 
confessed that he blushed for his country. ‘The 
mild Emperor of Germany, Maximilian IT., la- 
mented that his son-in-law, Charles [X., had 
incurred such an overwhelming load of guilt. | 
The Protestant powers of the North joined in| 
the general condemnation. Philip IL, of | 
Spain, alonc langhed aloud—for the only time, | 
it is said—when he heard how well Catherine 
had performed her task. Yet Cathcrine herself 
soon found that her bloody deed was only inju- 
rious to herself, She hated the Guiscs, she fear- | 
ed Philip I1., she despised the pope, but tothem 
alone could she now look for support and coun- 
tenance. New dangers thickened around her. 
The Huguenots, enraged at the massacre, rose 
once more in arms; the sympathy of England 
encouraged the revolt; Catherine endeavored 
to excuse or explain her share in the massacre, 
and discovered that she had committed a great 
crime in vain,* 

But upon the feeble intellect of her unhappy 
son the effect of the dreadful deed he had wit- 
nessed and directed was fatal. The fierce ex- 
citement had scarcely passed away when his 
health began to decline. His mind was torn 
by remorse and terror; his conscience never 
slept. Around him in the air he heard strange 
noises like the voices of the dying Huguenots. 
The ghosts of the murdered stood by his bed- 
side; his room seemed suffused with blood. 
His nurse, who had reared him when an infant, 
was a Huguenot, and now watched over him as 
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guilty race faded from the earth, and Henry of 
Navarre became King of France. In1598 the 
Edict of Nantes gave peace to the Huguenots, 
and once more a period of progress and reform 
opened upon the prosperous realm. In the 
opening of the seventeenth cenjury there was 
still hope for France. Vigorous, energetic, act- 
ive, intellectual, the Huguenot element in the 
nation began rapidly to sweep away the barba- 
rism of the age. ‘The reformers were every 
where active. ‘They inculcated industry, and 
soon in every part of France grew up flourish- 
ing manufactures and a valuable trade.' The 
moral vigor of the people was renewed; hon- 
esty, purity, and mental culture supplanted the 
barren drcams of chivalry and the corruption 
and indolence of the Catholic rmle. Great 
Protestant churches were erected, in which 
immense congregations listened to their accom- 
plished preachers and heard lessons of virtue 
and self-restraint. To be as ‘‘ honest as a Hu- 
guenot” was a common proverb. To be indus- 
trious, frugal, generous, sincere, was discovered 
to be far better than to be a Condé or a Mont- 
morency, The period of progress eontinued 
long after the death of Henry IV., and even 
Richeliet, who crushed the Huguenots forever 
as a political party, never sought to extirpate 
them wholly. In the dawn of the reign of 
Louis XIV, the nation still advanced under the 
influence of Huguenot principles, and the most 
eminent men of the age belonged to the party 
ofreform. The wise Colbert was a Huguenot ;? 


'the poets, orators, and authors of the day re- 


flected the vigor of the new movement; the 
Protestant schools and colleges inspired with 
new life the fading intellect of France.* 

Then once more the tyrannical hand of Rome 
was stretched forth to crush the rising impulse 
of reform. But it was now the disciples of 
Loyola and Lainez that aroused the last great 
persecution of the Huguenots. Louis XIV., in 
the latter period of his reign, guided by the 
counsels of the Chancellor Le Tellier and the 
Jesuit Pére La Chaise, resolved to win the fa- 
vor of heaven by a complete destruction of the 


he was dying. “Oh, nurse,” he cried to her, 
amidst sobs and tears, ‘what shallI do? Iam 
lost! Iam lost!” She tried to soothe him 
with the hope that repentance and a Saviour’s 
righteousness might save his guilty soul. Cath- 
erine came to him soon after with the good 
news of the capture of one of her enemies, 
“Madame,” he said, “ such things concern me 
no longer; Iam dying.” He received the last 
rites of the Roman church, and died soon after. 
Catherine’s favorite son, the Duke of Anjou, for 
whom she had plotted and schemed with inces- 
sant labors, now became king, and it was be- 
lieved that the miserable Charles had been car- 


heretics. Madame De Maintenon, herself once 
a Huguenot, confirmed the malevolence of the 
king, and grew rich by the plunder of the re- 
formers. Slowly the cloud of ruin gathered 
around all those fair and prosperous communi- 
ties that had sprung up under the influence 
of the new faith. The Huguenots foresaw 
with hopeless alarm their own final destruc- 
tion. They held in their hands the commerce, 
manufactures, and the wealth of the nation; 
but they were comparatively few in numbers, 
and had no longer any hope of resistance. ‘Their 
churches were torn down; their printing-press- 


ried off by poison administered by his mother, 
Catherine died, her son was assassinated, her 


1 Alberi, p. 382, She makes Charles 1X. declare that 
it was a political conspiracy that produced the massa- 
cre; to Philip I. she wrote on the 29th of August, 
thanking God for his mercy. 


es were silenced; they were forbidden to sing 


1 Smiles, The Huguenots, p. 130. The Huguenots 
were excellent farmers; manufactured silk, velvet, pa- 
per, and a great number of other articles. See Weiss, 
Hist, of the French Protestant Refugees, p. 2T. 

2 Smiles, p. 135. Colbert was honest, and died poor. 

| 3 Martin, Hist. Fran., xiv. p. 667 et seg. Stephens. 
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psalms on land or water; were only allowed to 
bury their dead at night or at daybreak, and | 
were oppressed by all the malicious devices of 
the Jesuit fathers, Yet they submitted patient- 
ly, and still hoped to soften the rage of their 
enemies by holy lives and Christian charity. 
Stricken by a mortal disease, Chancellor Le 
Tellier, from his bed ot death, prayed the king 
to revoke the Edict of Nantes, and extirpate | 
the Huguenots.! He died rejoicing that he 
had ounce more awakened the fires of persecu- 
tion. Louis XIV. obeyed the commands of 
the Jesnits, and repealed (1685) the edict of 
toleration that had alone given hope to France. | 
A wide scene of horror spread over the flourish- 
ing realm. Every Huguenot dwelling was in- 
vaded by fierce dragoons,” the missionaries of 


the persecuting king; the wealth and rich prod- 
ucts of the industrious reforiners were snatched 
from them by the indolent and envious Catho- 
lics ; the manufactories were deserted, flourish- 
ing cities sank into ruin, and such crimes were 
perpetrated by the savage soldiers of Louis as 
can only be paralleled in the various persecu- 
tions instigated by the popes of Rome, Yet the 
king and his courtiers found only a cruel joy in 
the sufferings of the people. Even literature, 
the faded product of the corrupt age, celebrated | 
Louis as the destroyer of heresy; and the in- 
famous band of gifted preachers who adorn and 
disgrace this period of human woe united in 
adoring the wisdom of their master and the 
piety of the Jesuits. Bossuet, with rare elo-| 
quence and singular inhumanity, triumphed in 
the horrors of persecution; Massillon repeated 
the praises of the pitiless Louis; Fléchier, the 
pride of the Romish pulpit, exulted in the dread- 
ful massacres; Bourdaloue was sent to preach 
in the bleeding and desolate provinces, and 
obeyed without remonstrance; and the whole 
Catholic priesthood were implicated in the fear- 
ful crimes of that fatal period.? The wise, the 
good, the gentle Huguenots became the prey 
of the vilc, the cruel, and the proud. 

Nothing is more remarkable in history than 
the constant hostility the church of Rome has 
always shown toward the working-classes—the 
fatal result of Catholic influence upon industry 
and thrift. Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp, un- 
der the rule of Alva and the Jesuits,* saw their 
commerce and manufactures sink forever, and 


1 Sismondi, xxv. p. 514. Past ; 

2 Les dragons été de trés hons missionnaires, wrote | 
Madame De Maintenon, Sismondi, xxv. p. 521; and 
she hought up at a low price the estates of the exiled 
Huguenots. ‘ 

3 Hist. Fanat., 1692, par M. De Brueys; Archives Cu- 
rieuses, vol. ii. p. 318. Bossuet, Oraison funébre de 
Michel le Tellier, p. 333. Fléchier boasted that Le 
Tellier had given the last hlow to the dying sect. Ora- 
ison funébre de M. le Tellier, 1686, p. 354. The inhu- 
manity of Massillon, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Flé- 
chier makes them responsible for the horrors of the 
dragonnades. Eminent in eloquence, in cruelty they 
were still harharians. Fénelon alonc protested against 
the persecution. Racine ventured to assail covertly the 
persecutor. 

4 See Relation d’Antoine Tiepolo, p. 143. They had | 
revolted to save their commercc and industry. 


their laboring-classes fly to Amsterdam and 
Leyden, Spain and Italy, under the destruct- 
ive activity of the popes and the Inquisition, 
were soon reduced from the highest prosperity 
to a low rank in commerce and trade. Swarms 
of monks and nuns took the place of honest la- 
borers, and industry was extirpated to maintain 
the corrupted church. It was only when En- 
gland ceased to be Catholic that it began to 
lead the world in letters and in energy; it was 
when Germany had thrown off the papal rule 
that it produced a Goethe or a Schiller, and in 
the present day the traveler is every where 
struck by a remarkable dissimilarity. In Cath- 
olic Ireland all is sloth and decay, empty pride 
and idle superstition. In Protestant Ireland 
all is life, energy, and progress, A Catholic 
canton of Switzerland is always noted for ite 
degraded laboring-class, their indolence and 
vice, The Protestant cantons abound in all 
the traits of advance. The Romagna and the 
papal states, so long as they remained under 
the rule of the popes, were the centres of sloth, im- 
providence, and crime, and brigands ruled over 
desolate fields that might have glowed with 
abundant harvests. In France, under Louis 
XIV., the whole energy of the Jesuits and the 
king was directed to the ruin of the laboring- 
classes, and their vigorous efforts were followed 
by a signal success. Seldom has so dreadful a 
revulsion fallen upon the industrial population 
of any nation. It was as if the factories of 
Lowell or Manchester were suddenly closed, 
and half their population murdered or sent 
into exile; as if every Protestant were driven 
from New York, and every warehouse plun- 
dered in Boston. Hundreds of factories were 
destroyed, many villages were deserted, many 
large towns half depopulated, and great dis- 
tricts of the richest land in France became 
once more a wilderness,’ At Tours, of forty 
thousand persons employed in the silk manu- 
facture scarcely four thousand remained; the 
population of Nantes was reduced one-half; it 
is estimated? that one hundred thousand per- 
sons perished in Languedoc alone, one-tenth of 
them by fire, strangulation, or the rack! Such 
was the victory of the faith over which Massil- 
lon, Bossuet, and Bourdaloue broke forth into 
loud applause ; for which they celebrated the 
miserable king, with whose vices they were 
perfectly familiar, as the restorer of the church. 
**Let our acclamations ascend to heaven,” said. 
Bossuet, “let us greet this new Constantine, 
this exterminator of the heretics, and say, ‘King 
of Heaven, preserve the king of earth.’” ‘At 
the first blow dealt by the great Louis,” cried 
Massillon over the general massacre, ‘‘ heresy 
falls, disappears, and bears its malice and its 
bitterness to foreign lands.” 

Rome and the pope, too, were eloquent in | 


t 


1 Smiles, Huguenots, p. 169. Weiss, i. 116. 

2 By Boulainvers, De Felice, p. 340. ; 

3 T have ahridged the eloquence of the two inhuman 
preachers. La Liherté de Conscience, J. Simon, p, 186, 
ventures to mention their disgrace. 
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eongratulation over the ruin of the working- 
elasses of France. Ze Deus were sung; pro- 
eessions moved from shrine to shrine; the Pope 
addressed a letter to Louis filled with his 
praises.! The whole Romish ehureh rejoiced 
in the slaughter of the hereties. Public thanks- 
givings were offered at Paris; medals were 
struck to eommemorate the fortunate event; a 
brazen statue was erected to Louis on the Hotel 
de Ville, with a brief Latin inscription, “'To 
the asserter of the dignity of kings and of the 
ehureh.” During the Revolution it was taken 
down and eonverted into cannon, to be aimed 
against the throne and the priesthood. 

There now oceurred in the eourse of their 
annals that wonderful speetacle of heroism and 
devotion, the flight of the Huguenots from 
Franee.? The pure, the wise, the good, the 
noble, the wealthy or the poor, animated by a 
eommon resolution to preserve their faith at 
the eost of all they held dear, resolved to aban-~ 
don their native land and throw themselves 
upon the eharity of strangers. From every 
part of Franee, in mournful proeessions, in se- 
eret, by night, in strange disguises, and in fear- 
ful sufferings and dangers, a vast throng of men, 
“women, children, made their way to the front- 
iers. No severity eould restrain them; no 
offers of emolument or favors eould induee 
them to aeeept the Romish ereed. Louis and 
his priestly advisers dispatehed the fierce dra- 
goons in pursuit of the fugitives, and filled the 
galleys and the prisons with their helpless eap- 
tives. The unparalleled enormities inflieted 
upon the flying Huguenots ean seareely be de- 
seribed in history.* Yet still the wonderful 
flight went on. Powerful nobles, the owners 
of great estates, left their ancestral homes, and 
through a thousand dangers eseaped impover- 
ished to Germany and Switzerland. Fair and 
gentle women, aeeustomed to the ease and 
luxury of the chateau and the city, stole forth 
disguised, often in the midst of winter, and 
thought themselves happy if, elambering over 
the snow-clad hills, and wandering through the 
wild forest of Ardennes, they could at last reaeh, 
with broken health and exhausted resourees, a 
shelter in the free eities of Holland. Two young 
ladies of Bergerae, disguised as boys, set out 
on the perilous journey. It was winter; yet 
they plunged bravely into the forest of Ar- 
dennes, on foot, and with wonderful constaney 
pressed on beneath the dripping trees, along 
the woodland roads, oppressed by hunger, cold, 
privation; and for thirty leagues joyfully pur- 
sued their dangerous way. Their eonstaney 
never wavered; they were sustained by the 
hope of approaching freedom. But the guards 
seized them as they approached the frontier 


1 Weiss, i. 125. 

2 Weiss, Hist. des Réfugits Protestants De France, 
describes the period from Henry IV., the revocation, 
the emigration. He has been freely used by later 
writers. 

3 See Mémoires d’un Protestant condamné aux Ga- 
lores. 


and threw them into prison. Their sex was 
diseovered; they were tried, eondemned, and 
shut up for the remainder of their lives in the 
Convent of the Repentants at Paris. 

The lord of Castelfranc, near Rochelle, with 
his wife and family, set out in an open boat to 
eseape to England. He was overtaken, Three 
of his sons and three of his daughters were 
sent as slaves to the Caribbean Islands; three 
other daughters were held some time in eon- 
finement, and were then allowed to escape to 
Geneva. The slaves were finally liberated, and 
the family was afterward reunited in England. 
The two Misses Raboteau, who lived near Ro- 
ehelle, refused to beeome eonverts to Roman- 
ism, and were then offered the alternative of 
marrying two Roman Catholics or being shut 
up for life in a eonvent.1 They resolved to 
fly. Their uncle was a wine-merehant, and 
promised to aid them to eseape. He inclosed 
each young lady in a large eask, and thus eon- 
veyed them on board one of his ships. ‘They 
reached Dublin in safety, married, and several 
eminent and gifted Englishmen traee their 
origin to the brave fugitives. 

Geneva, the eity of Calvin, showed unbound- 
ed generosity to the distressed Huguenots, and 
from its narrow resourees eontributed large 
sums to maintain the hapless strangers. The 
Catholics looked upon it with singular ayer- 
sion. The inhuman saint, Franeis de Sales, 
had in vain called out forits destruction. ‘* All 
the enterprises,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ undertaken 
against the Holy See and the Catholic prinee 
have their beginning at Geneya.”? To destroy 
Geneva, he thought, would dissipate heresy. 
But Holland, Prussia, and at length England, 
were searcely less active, and in every part of 
Protestant Europe the industrious Huguenots 
planted the germs of prosperity and reform. 
Huguenots filled the army with which William 
of Orange invaded England; they fought in 
the armies of Marlborough, and aided in bring- 
ing to shame the last days of their persecutor, 
Louis. They wandered to Ameriea, and found- 
ed prosperous settlements in New York and 
South Carolina. 

A Protestant seigneur, Dumont de Bostaquet, 
has described the sufferings of a noble Hugue- 
not family in the reign of Louis XIV. His 
aneestral chateau stood amidst the richest fields 
of Normandy.* Around it on all sides spread 
out the wide and splendid domain of his an- 
eient raee. The chateau was adorned with 
eostly hangings and the rarest furniture; its 
pleasure-grounds and gardens sloped gradually 
away and were lost in a girdle of woodlands. 
His plate was of great value; his stable filled 
with horses of unrivaled speed; his gilded 
eoaeh, attended by outriders and musketeers, 


1 Smiles. 
ia Vie de St. Francois de Sales, Lyons, 1633, p. 120, 
3 Mémoires inédites de Dumont de Bostaquet, Paris, 
1864. These memoirs were preserved by the author’s 
descendants, and have but lately been published. 
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was conspicuous at the gatherings of the pro- 
vincial nobility of Normandy. 

For thirty years the life of the Protestant 
lord had glided on in opulence and ease; a 
family of sons and daughters had grown up 
around him, gifted, intelligent, refined; and 
his stately chateau was often the scene of 
masks and gay carousals, It does not seem 
that the Huguenot chiefy were marked by any 
puritanic austerity, The family at Bostaquet 
were fond of merry entertainments and Christ- 
mas revels; the hunting-horn often sounded 
through their broad domains; and young ladies, 
queens of the chase, gave the last blow to the 
panting stag. The chateau resounded with 
mirth and gallantry, with music, dance, and 
song; and the Protestants mingled without dis- 
tinction with their Roman Catholic neighbors. 

At length, in 1687, the storm of persecution 
broke over the quiet scencs of Normandy; a 
line of dragoons surrounded the Protestant 
district; each avenue of escape was closed; 
and the alternative was offered to every heretic 
of recantation or imprisonment, and perhaps 
death. The dragoons committed the most 
horrible atrocities; the Huguenot chateaux 
were sacked and burned; the noblest families 
were often treated with barbarous indignities 
until they accepted the Reinish faith. Bos- 
taquet at first yielded to the powerful tempta- 
tion. He looked, perhaps, on his wife and 
happy children; on his fair estate he had so 
loved to enlarge; on his pleasure-grounds and 
gardens, planted under his eare; on the scenes 
of his youth and his ancestral home; and 
obeyed the commands of the persecutors. For 
the first time in the chateau of Bostaquet the 


priest and the Jesuit ruled unrestrained, and 
the unhappy family were even compelled to 
attend mass.’ But conscience awoke; the 
saddened countenances of the seigneur and his 
sons and daughters showed their abhorrence 
of the feigned conversion; and parents and 
children watched eagerly for the happy mo- 
ment when, abandoning their costly home and 
their ancestral lands, they might escape, im- 
poverished exiles, to England. 

One fair summer day from the ancient cha- 
teau set out a band of pilgrims, on whom rested 
the radiance of a perfect faith. At the head 
went the Seigneur Bostaquet; his mother, 
eighty years old, rode by his side, and was the | 
most ardent of all the pious company; his sons 
and daughters of various ages followed; many 
friends and fugitives joined the cavalcade as 
they made their way to the sea-coast. The 
evening was charming; the moon shone bright 
and full; the emigrants moved on cheerfully in 
the cool night-air, and rejoiced at the prospect 
of the sea. The old lady of eighty, with her | 
daughters and her grandchildren, sat on the 
shingle of the beach watching beneath the | 


1 The Jesuits were always the leaders in all the worst | 
persecutions. Mémoires d’un Protestant condamné 
aux Galéres, p. 3. Les Jesuites et les prétres—ces im- | 
pitoyables et acharnés persecuteurs, 


moonlight for the ship that was to carry her 
away forever from her native land. 

A loud ontery arose, and a band of robbers, 
or coast-guards, attacked the unprotected Hu- 
guenots. Bostaquet and his friends seized their 
pistols, and drove off their assailants. But they 
soon caine back; Bostaquet was wounded, and 
was forced to abandon his family and ride for 
life toward the frontier. Accompanied by a 
friend he made his way over the hostile coun- 
try, often aided, however, by gencrons Catho- 
lics; crossed mountains, woods, and rivers, 
and reached at length the shelter of friendly 
Holland. ‘The ladies on the beach were seized 
by the coast-guard and shut up in convents, 
from whence they afterward escaped to En- 
gland. Bostaquet’s large estates were con- 
fiscated ; his servants sent to the galleys; his 
family ruined; but he distinguished himself as 
an oilicer in the army of William III., and lived 
prosperously for many years in Ireland. 

A yet more dreadful fate than loss of home 
and country awaited those unlucky Huguenots 
who were arrested in their efforts to escape.* 
They were condemned at once to the galleys. 
The French galleys were vessels usually a hun- 
dred and fifty feet long and forty wide. They 
were employed to guard the coasts, and some- 
times to attack English cruisers that approach- 
ed the shore. Along each side of the galley 
ran a bench or seat, to which the slaves were 
fastened by an iron chain around one leg, and of 
sufficient length to allow them to sleep on the 
deck beneath. Here they remained night and 
day, exposed to the torrid heat or the winter's 
cold, half fed, and urged on by blows and impre- 
cations in the painful task of pulling the heavy 
oars. In these floating dungeons, surronnded 
by conviets and criminals of the deepest guilt, 
the pnre and gentle Huguenots sometimes con- 
tinued for ten or twenty years, chained to the 
bench, or often died of exposure and the enemy’s 
shot, and were flung ignominiously into the sea, 
Old men of seventy years or boys of fifteen or 
sixteen soon yielded to the fearful toil; but 
others, more vigorous and mature, endured long 
years of torture, and were at last released at the 
instance of the Protestant powers. The cap- 
tains of the galleys usually treated their galley- 
slaves with barbarous severity. ‘They scourged 
their bare backs to make them row with speed ; 
they threw them on the deck and had them 
beaten for trivial faults. Emaciated, faint, and 
feeble, the poor slave often sank beneath the 
blows and died, happy to escape from the in- 
tolerable torments inflicted by the stately and 
gracious Louis. 

But the most unsparing of their tormentors 
was usually the chaplain or priest of the galley.” 
He was almost always a Jesuit. The disciples 
of Loyola were thought peculiarly fitted for this 
unattractive task. It seems to have been the 
duty of the chaplain to see that the Huguenots 


1 De Felice, p. 337. ; : ; 
2 Les Foreats pour la Foi, par A. Coquerel Fils, Paris, 


1866. 
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were not spared in any one of their sufferings, 
and to strive to induce them to recant by inces- 
sant cruelty and blows. Yet such was the won- 
derful constancy of these faithful martyrs that 
they chose rather all the pains of their sad con- 
dition than to accept an idolatrous mass. With 
one word of recantation they were offered a re- 
lease from all their sufferings; with one feigned 
submission they might have been free. No 
promises moved them from their resolution ; no 
artful insinuations could deceive them into in- 
sincerity. ‘‘You must know,” said Father 
Garcin, a priest, to the maimed and bleeding 
Marteilhe, who has left an account of his im- 
prisonment—‘‘ you must perceive that the church 
has no sharein this matter. You are punished 
for disobedience tothe king.” ‘* But suppose,” 
he replied, ‘‘ we wish for time to reflect, could 
we not be set free?” ‘‘ By no meaus,” said the 
priest; ‘you shall never leave the galleys until 
you recant.” And he ordered their torments to 
be redoubled. It was the church that insti- 
gated the barbarity of the king.? 

In the galleys might be seen for many years a 
sacred company of the purest, the most refined, 
and the most intelligent of the French. The 
men who might have saved and reformed the na- 
tion were chained, in horrible torture, amidst 
robbers and assassins. Marolles, once coun- 
selor to the king, by the express order of Louis, 
was secured by a heavy chain around his neck, 
and compiled his “ Discourse on Providence” 
while fastened to the oar.?, Huber, father of 
three illustrious sons, was also a galley-slave. 
The Baron De Caumont, at the age of seventy, 
labored with the rest. But few ministers of the 
reformed faith were found among the number, 
since, if captured, they were usually put to death, 
More than a thousand Huguenots appear on the 
lists of galley-slaves, and it is believed that the 
real number has never been told. At length, 
in 1718, at the solicitation of Queen Anne, the 
sad remnant of the saintly band were set free 
from their tortures, and came, maimed and fee- 
ble, to Geneva: That noble and ever-honored 
city received the miserable exiles with fond con- 
gratulations and overflowing bounty. ‘The mag- 
istrates, the clergy, aud a large part of the pop- 
ulation came out from the gates and welcomed 
the galley-slaves as they approached the walls ; 
they were covered with honors and glad felici- 
tations; and every citizen took to his arms some 
one of the band of martyrs and bore him proud- 
ly and fondly to the comfort and luxury of his 
Protestant home. 

With the flight of the Huguenots a general 
decay settled upon France, and in the last days 
of the perseeuting Louis his vain, aspiring na- 
ture was borne down by a thousand humilia- 
tions. No Protestant Turenne any more led 


1 Mémoires d’un Protestant condamné aux Galéres, 
p. 862. The missionaries or disciples of St. Vincent de 
Paul seem to have been equally cruel with the Jesuits. 

2 Mémoires d’un Protestant condamné aux Galéres, 
Paris, 1864, p. 362. On peut voit, says Marteilhe, parla 
le caractére diabolique de ces missionnaires fourbes et 
cruels, 3 Weiss, i. p. 100. 


on the French armies to victory; no Huguenot 
Colbert saved, by careful economy, the re- 
sources of the nation. ‘The best soldiers of 
France were fighting in the ranks of Marl- 
borough and Eugene; its rarest scholars—a 
Descartes, a Bayle, a Jurieu—spoke through 
the printing-presses of Leyden or Amsterdam ; 
its artisans had fled to England, Holland, and 
America ; its people were chiefly beggars.* All 
over France, under the Catholic rule, men, wo- 
men, children fed on roots and grasses, and 
browsed with the beasts of the field. Paris 
became one vast alms-house, and it is esti- 
mated that, at the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, two hundred thousand paupers claimed 
charity from the hands of the king. The 
Jesuits alone flourished in the decaying nation, 
and ruled with dreadful tyranny over churches 
and schools, the prisons and the galleys. Lit- 
erature died out; the mental despotism of the 
church gave rise at last to Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Encyclopedists; the Jesuits were over- 
thrown by the indignation of the age; but their 
fall came too late to save from an unexampled 
convulsion that society which they had subject- 
ed only to corrupt.? 

Under the rule of the Jesuits (1700-1764) 
the Huguenots who remained in France are 
still supposed to have numbered nearly a mill- 
ion. But they were no longer that bold and 
vigorous race who, in the sixteenth century, 
had nearly purified the nation. The Jesuits 
watched them with restless vigilance.* They 
were forced to hide their opinions in eautious 
silence, to study the Scriptures at the peril of 
death. Yet they still maintained their church 
organization in secret, and elders, deacons, and 
evangelists still held their yearly meetings in 
lonely places, sheltered by the forest or the 
cave. The religious services of the Huguenots 
were held with equal difficulty and danger. 
Driven from the cities and public places, the 
devoted people would wander to the utter soli- 
tude of some unfrequented woods, or gather in 
great throngs beneath a fissure in the rock., 
Sometimes at night they assembled on the sea- 
shore, or climbed among inaccessible hills, 
where no hostile eye could follow.* The Hu- 
guenots were noted among the Catholics for 
their love of solitary places, and their sect was 
called the ‘‘Church in the Desert.” Here, in 
the heart of rocks and wilds, they ventured 
once more to chant the psalms of Marot, and 
heard the plaintive eloquence of their perse- 
cuted preachers with fond and eager attention. 
Yet often the Jesuits pursued them to their re- 
treats with malignant eyes, and broke in upon 
them in the midst of their supplications.® It 
was the favorite oecupation of the active dis- 


1 Le Détail dela France, 1695, Archives Curiecuses, has 
a clear account of the embarrassments of trade, p. 311. 

2 Weiss, i. p. 100, describes the depopulation of 
France. 3 Martin, Hist. France, xviii. p. 19. 

4 Hist, des Eglises du Desert, C. Coquerel. 

5 Martin, Hist. Fran., xviii. p. 21. Sometimes the 


Huguenots turned upon their persecutors and killed 
a Jesuit. 
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ciples of Loyola to follow the church to its, He was sixty-three years old, respected for his 
home in the desert, and bring to justice the honesty and his modest character; with his 


bold criminals who still refused to worship at’ 
the shrine of Mary; they were still resolved to 
extirpate every trace of heresy in France. 
Eighteen Huguenot pastors were executed or 
burned in the reign of Louis XV. ; their dying 
voices were often hushed in a loud beating of 
drums. The galleys and the prisons were still 
filled with reformers ; some perished, forgotten, 
in lonely dungeons; some died in chains or 
torture. ‘The Jesuits, who knew the power of 
books and of the press, strove to destroy every 
trace of Protestant literature or libraries; they 
would have read throughout all France only 
history as sanctioned by the popes, or morals 
as treated by the casuists; a decree was issued 
(1727) ordering all ‘‘new eonverts” to give up 
their Protestant books; in every town and vil- 
lage of France bonfires were fed with Bibles 
and Testaments, or other ‘‘ pernicious” treat- 
ises ;* the reformed libraries were wholly de- 
stroyed, and the Huguenots, once the most 
learned of their contemporaries, sank low in 
mental enlture. The French intellect was fed 
on the brilliant sophisms of Rousseau, the 


sharp diatribes of Voltaire, the historical fables 
of Bossuet and the Jesuit fathers. 

One of the last and most remarkable of the 
seenes of Romish tyranny in France was the 
tragedy of Jean Calas. In the holy city of 
Toulouse, in the year 1761, still lingered a few 
heretics, distinguished for their peaceful lives 
and spotless morals. Yet to their Catholic 
neighbors they were ever objects of suspicion 
and dislike. Toulouse, indeed, had long been 
renowned for its rancorous bigotry. It was 
called the holy city because in one of its crypts 
might be seen the skeletons of seven of the 
Apostles, and in its bosom the cruel Saint Dom- 
inic had first conceived or applied the machinery 
of his holy inquisition. The spirit of Dominic 
ruled over the people, and Toulouse had been 
hallowed, in the eyes of popes and Jesuits, by 
several massacres of the Huguenots seldom 
equaled in savage cruelty. In 1562 a Protest- 
ant funeral procession was passing timidly 
through its streets; it was assailed by an angry 
throng of Catholics ; a general slaughter of the 
heretics followed, and three thousand men, wo- 
men, and children were torn to pieces by their 
Romish neighbors. The pope, Pius IV., ap- 
plauded the holy act; an annual féte was in- 
stituted in honor of the signal victory; and 
every year, until 1762, a magnificent spectacle, 
attended by the blessings and the indulgences 
ofsuccessive popes, kept alive the rage of bigotry 
and inspired the thirst for blood.? 

Jean Calas, a quiet Protestant merchant, 
lived (1761) among this dangerous population. 


1 Smiles, p. 342 and note. 

2 Histoire de Toulouse, Aldéguier, iv. 315. 

3 Jean Calas, et sa Famille, Paris, 1858, par Athanase 
Coquerel Fils. M. Coquerel has done valuable sery- 
ice to the cause of historical truth by his various mon- 
ograms from the Huguenot annals. 


wife, six children, and one maid-servant, a 
Catholic, he lived over his shop, which stood on 
one of the best streets of the eity. He had 
four sons and two daughters, and the eldest of 
his sons, Mare-Antoine, the cause of the ruin 
of his family, was now about twenty-six. He 
was a moody, indolent, and unhappy young 
man, who had sought admission to the bar, and 
been rejected because he was a heretic. He 
had sank into melancholy in consequence, and 
had apparently meditated upon suicide. Yet 
in October, 1761, no shadow of gloom rested on 
the innocent family. It was evening. ‘The 
shop was closed and barred; a visitor came in, 
and the Huguenot family gathered round their 
modest supper-table and passed the evening in 
cheerful conversation. Meantime the elder 
son, Marc-Antoine, left the table to go below. 
**Are you cold, monsieur?” said the servant 
tohim, “No,” he answered; ‘I am burning 
with heat.” He passed on and went down 
stairs. About ten o'clock the younger son, 
Pierre, went to conduct their visitor to the door, 
and found his brother suspended bya cord, and 
quite dead. He had hung himself. 

The father, stricken with grief, took the body 


| of his son in his arms; a physician was called, 


who could do nothing; an irreparable woe had 
fallen on the gentle household; the mother 
wept over her first-born. But common sorrows 
were not to suffice for the fated family, and a 
dreadful bigotry was to make their names re- 
nowned over Hmrope and in history. A curions 
erowd gathered around the barred door of the 
shop, and a suspicion arose among the Catholics 
that the Calas family had put their son to death 
to prevent him from abjuring his faith. The 
wild fancy grew into a certainty; the throng 
broke into the shop; the father, mother, the 
son, and the servant, were arrested and shut up 
in a close confinement; the church, the gov- 
ernment, and the people of Toulouse assumed 
their guilt; and the dead Marc-Antoine, a 
Protestant and a suicide, was buried in solemn 
pomp as @ martyr, attended by all the clergy of 
the city, followed by a vast and splendid proces- 
sion, and covered with all the honors and bless- 
ings of the Roman church. 

All Toulouse, now mad with religious hafred, 
called for the punishment of the Calas family.* 
It was asserted that all Protestants were assas- 
sins; that they made away invariably with their 
children, if necessary, to prevent their conver- 
sion to the Romish faith. It was believed that 
the whole Calas family had been engaged in the 
murder of Marc-Antoine; that father, mother, 
his brothers, and even the sisters, had united 
in the secret immolation. Jean Calas, after a 
long process, was tried and convicted. But no 
evidence of any value had been produced against 


him, and his own clear proofs of his innocence: 


1 Histoire de Toulouse, Aldéguier, iv. 297-302. 
2 Hist. de Toulouse, iv. 30%. Tout ce que pouvait étre 
dit 4 la charge de la famille Protestant, etc. 
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were excluded by a fanatical court. ‘The maid- 
servant, a Catholic, who could have shown that 
he was absent from the room where the fatal 
event occurred, was never suffered to be exam- 
ined. Calas appealed to the Parliameut of 
Toulouse; the church ruled over the highest 
tribunal, and Calas was sentenced to a horrible 
death. He died on the rack, still declaring his 
innocence. ‘‘ Wretch,” cried one of his perse- 
cutors to him as he lay in torture, ‘‘ you have 
but a moment to live. Confess the trmth.” 


Calas, unable to speak, made a sign of refusal, 
and the executiouer drew the cord around his 
neck. 

But all Europe soon rang with the barbarous | 
deed.t Voltaire took up the cause of the Calas 
family; friends at court aided in reversing the) 
judgment of the fanatics of Toulouse ; in vain | 
the whole Roman church assumed the defense | 
of the murderers of Calas, or Dillon, the Irish | 
Archbishop of Toulouse, showered indulgences 
and houors on the guilty counselors; public 
opinion for the first time in France condemned 
persecution, and the corrupt church trembled 
before it. Rose Calas, the widow, the bereaved 
mother, the most uufortunate of women, went 
up to Paris, and was received with sympathetic 
attention by the court and the king; a new trial 
was ordered ; the innocence of the Calas family 
was shown by conclusive proof; the judgment 
was reversed, and a late justice was done to the 
unhappy Hugnenots. Yet the Catholic church, 
confident in its infallibility, never abandoned its 
belief in the guilt of its victims, and its falsified 
manuals of history will continue to assert that 
Mare-Antoine Calas was a martyr for the faith 
as long as the papacy endures. 

The Revolution soon followed, and the exam- 
ple of persecution which the clergy of France 
had exhibited for so many ages was now retort~ 
ed upon them with signal vigor, ‘The scaffolds 
ran red with the blood of the priests. ‘The gal- 
leys and the prisons, once crowded with Hugue- 
nots, were now filled with their persecutors. 
Chained to the bench and toiling at the oar, 
the Roman Catholic clergy experienced all those 
woes their church had so freely inflicted on the 
gentle heretics, A general emigratiou of priests 
and nobles took place. France lost, for a time, 
a large proportion of its people; yet it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the unimportant 
effect of this later emigration compared with 
that wide scene of disaster and national decay 
that followed the flight of the Huguenots. 
When the gay nobles and the corrupt clergy 
crossed the frontiers no flourishing manufac- 
turing cities fell into decay; no fertile districts 
returned to their native wildness; no intellect- 
ual dullness or moral decline succecded a pe- 
riod of unwonted progress. It is probable, it 
is certain, that the destruction'of a single centre 
of industry and trade by the intrigues of the 
Jesuits under Louis XIV.—the exile‘of its pi- 


1 De Felice, p. 428. Rochette and three companions | 
were executed at Toulouse the same year. 


ous artisans and their well-trained families— 
was more injurious to France than the expul- 
sion of all its nobility and the fall of its mon- 
archy and its church. In the one case it lost a 
centre of moral advance; in the other only the 
sources of religious and political decay. 

Under Napoleon the Huguenots experienced 
the toleration of a despot; at the Restoration 
they became nominally free. They were no 
longer forced to worship in caves and deserts. 
The last massacre and persecution occurred at 
Nimes in 1815, But the Catholic powers of 
France and the popes of Rome have never 
ceased to oppress by ingenious devices the rising 
intellect of the reformers. The Bourbons 
strove to suppress the dissidents ;? even Lonis 
Philippe was forced, in obedience to the Romish 
supremacy, to deny equal rights to his Protest- 
ant subjects. And in our own day’ a cloud of 
danger still hangs over the future of the Hu- 
guenots. France once more, as in the days of 
Louis XIV., has fallen under the control of the 
Jesuits. Slowly the society of Loyola has 
spread like a mid&ma over the land it so often 
desolated. The schools and colleges have been 
transferred to Jesnit teachers; the Protestant 
teachcrs are persecuted and trampled down. 
The Gallican church has abandoned its feeble 
show of independence, and is the strong defend- 
er of the persecuting faction at Rome; the pol- 
itics of France are, perhaps, controlled by the 
chief of the order of the Jesuits. A strange 
mental darkness is settling upon the nation, 
and in most of the French schools and colleges 
it is openly taught that Lonis XIV. was a mag- 
nanimous king; that the persecution of the 
Huguenots was a righteous act; that, as the 
Jesuit Auger declared, or Bossuet and Massil- 
lon implied, it was ‘‘the angel of the Lord” 
that presided at the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew and directed the horrors of the dragon- 
nades.* 

The Huguenots, therefore, are still in peril 
in their native land; their ancient foes, the 
Jesuits, rule over the church, and are plotting 
their destruction. An infallible pope sits on 


t De Felice, p. 478. 2 De Felice. 

8 J. Simon, La Liberté de Conscience, p. 217, shows 
that as late as 1850 Protestant meetings were suppress- 
ed, Protestant schools broken up by unjust laws. It is 
doubtful if things have improved since theu. 

4 M. Athanase Coquerel thinks a new persecution im- 
possible m France (Les Foreats, p. 142); yet he sng- 
gests a doubt (p. 143). If, as M. Jules Simon tells us, 
1 18 a crimiua! act to read the Bible to an asscmbly 
without permission from the government (see La Lib- 
erté de la Conscience, p. 217), or to establish and main- 
tain 9 Protestant school in a Catholic neighborhood, 
the Huguenots can scarcely be thought secure (see p. 
218, note). 

5 The history authorized by the French government 
and the Romish church misrepresents all the leading 
facts in the religions wars. The massacre of Vassy 
appears as a quarrel between the two religions; the 
Duke of Guise is full of benevolence aud honor! See 
Simple Récits d’Histoire de France (1870), the state 


| history for secondary schools, p. 141. The massacre 
| of St. Bartholomew is made to seem un coup A l’Ital- 


ienne; the horrors of the reign of Louis XIV. are not 
mentioned. 
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the throne of St, Peter, who proclaims, as the 
direct revelation from heaven, the persecuting 
doctrines of Pius IV. and Pius V.;! who has him- 
self filled the dungeons of Rome and Bologna 
with the advocates of the Bible and of a free 
press. It is possible that France may prove 
the last battle-ground between the Jesuit and 
the reformer, the Bible and the pope. It is 
certain that in such a struggle the printing- 
press will not be silent; that the printer will 
still defy his natural foes; that the public senti- 
ment of the age will rise in defense of truth 
and honesty ; and that the lessons of history 


1 In a somewhat extensive work, by Professor Lau- 
rent, of Ghent, Le Catholieisme et la Religion de l’ave- 
nir, may be found a elear statement of the medieval 
tendencies of Rome. The pope still threatens perse- 
cution, defies governments, annuls their acts, and 
only waits for an opportunity to destroy all his foes. 
See p. 362, 411,568, ete. 


will dissipate forever the lingering delusions of 
chivalry and of the Middle Ages.! 

We have thus imperfectly reviewed the sad 
but instructive story of the Huguenots. The 
tale of heroism is always one of woe. Yet the 
impulse toward reform begun at Meaux by 
Farel and Lefévre has never been lost, and the 
cnergy and the sufferings of their disciples have 
every where aided the progress of mankind. 
It would not be difficult to trace the beneficent 
influence of Huguenot ideas in the prosperity 
of England, Holland, America, or France. 


1 At the congress of the Roman Catholie bishops of 
Germany, Iranee, Belgium, and England, at Malines, 
in 1863, Archbishop Desehamps excused the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and defended perseeution. No 
Roman Catholie dares denounee the Inquisition, or to 
relate true history. He is obliged to repeat the feeble 
ideas that flow from the diseased intellect of the Rom- 
ish Propaganda. See Laurent, Catholieisme, p. 574, 
and book xi., on Traditional Religion. 


MY BABES IN THE WOOD. 


I KNow a story, fairer, dimmer, sadder, 
Than any story painted in your books, é 
You are so glad? It will not make you gladder; 
Yet listen, with your pretty restless looks. 


“Ts it a Fairy Story?” 


Well, half fairy— 


At least it dates far back as fairies do, 
And seems to me as beautiful and airy; 
Yet half, perhaps the fairy half, is true. 


You had a baby sister and a brother, 
Two very dainty people, rosy white, 

Sweeter than all things else except each other! 
Older yet younger—gone from human sight! 


And I, who loved them, and shall love them ever, 
And think with yearning tears how each light hand 
Crept toward bright bloom and berries—I shal! never 


Know how I lost them. 


Do you understand ? 


Poor slightly golden heads! I think I missed them 
First in some dreamy, piteous, doubtful way; 

But when and where with lingering lips I kissed them, 
My gradual parting, I can never say. 


Sometimes I fancy that they may have perished 
In shadowy quiet of wet rocks and moss, 

Near paths whose very pebbles I have cherished, 
For their small sakes, since my most bitter loss, 


I fancy, too, that they were softly covered 
By robins, out of apple flowers they knew, 
Whose nursing wings in far home sunshine hovered, 
Before the timid world had dropped the dew. 


Their names were—what yours are. 


At this you wonder. 


Their pictures are—your own, as you haye seen; 
And my bird-buried darlings, hidden under 
Lost leaves—why, it is your dead Selves I mean! 
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ASCENT TO THE CAVE. 


HE Cave of Bellamar, although discovered 
but a few years since, already enjoys a 
world-wide reputation. At the present day no 
visitor to Cuba fails to repair to that wondrous 
subterranean palace, unrivaled, perhaps, in the 
grandeur of its stalactitic masses and the exqui- 
site detail of its sparry decorations. Easy of ac- 


About a mile from the bridge of Bailen, on 
the south side of the city of Matanzas, there is 
a group of pretty villas designated by the name 
of Bellamar—a favorite place of resort in the 
hot season for sea-bathing. Not far from these 
is the famous cavern, which borrows its name 
from this picturesque hamlet. At a short dis- 


cess from Havana by railway, and commodionsly | tance beyond Bellamar you turn your back upon 


and safely prepared for the reception of visitors, 
it fully repays one for a day’s absence from the 
busy scenes of the capital. 


| the foamy beach, and, following a tortuous road 
of reddish earth, thickly strewn with fragments 
of calcareous rock, you ascend a steep and rug- 
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ged hill, on the summit of which is the entrance 
to the cave. 

On the 17th of April, 1861, some laborers 
were at work on this hill extracting limestone 
for a kiln, which still stands on the premises, 
One of these laborers, in forcing a crow-bar into 
the interstices of the loose rock, suddenly felt 
it slip through his hands and disappear, as if by 
magic, into tbe earth. Upon examination it was 
discovered that the crow-bar had slid through 
a fissure into a sort of well-like cavity. ‘This 
natural well was very deep and dark. In a few 
days the opening made by the crow-bar was 
widened sufficiently to admit the body of a man. 
It needed no little boldness to venture into the 
yawning abyss of this cavity at the end of a 
rope. Mr, Santos Parga, owner of the prem- 
ises, having been informed of the mysterious 
disappearance of the erow-bar, upon gazing 
down into this opening, surmised tbat the most 
valuable portion of his property was not on his 
lands, but under them. Being a man of nerve 
and intrepidity, he resolved to unravel for him- 
self the secrets of this remarkable cavern. Upon 
being lowered through the perilous aperture he 


found himself, torch in hand, descending into a| 


yast and magnificent temple, whose pillars were 
of glittering crystal, and whose lofty dome was 
formed of fantastic arches that sparkled as if 
eoated with frosted silver. 

Parga was not able to explore his wonder- 
ful subterranean domain very far, owing to the 
dangers which threatened him at every step. 
There were deep gullies which he could not 
cross, and steep precipices down which it would 
have been madness to attempt a descent. It 
was not without considerable labor that he, with 
a few companions, succeeded after several days 
in penetrating into some of the main avenues. 

At present the visitor finds every thing very 
conveniently arranged for the descent. A com- 
fortable pavilion has been constructed over the 
entrance, rendered accessible by the improve- 
ment of tbe roads to vehicles from tbe city. 

Led by aguide, who providesus witha lantern 
or a torch made of long wax-candles twisted to- 
gether, we descend by a stairway into the cave. 
This stairway is furnished witb a hand-rail, 
and is supported by an artificial wall. We 
descend some twenty or thirty steps to an 
eminence within, around which a railing has 
been plaeed that we may safely approach the 
verge of the precipice, and gaze into the fright-~ 
ful abyss below. Here also we may divest our- 
selves of such extra articles of clothing as might 
interfere with our transit through the galleries, 
or render our subterranean sojourn uncomfort- 
able in consequence of the excessive heat, 
which, in some portions of the cave, is almost 
intolerable. 

From tbis elevated natural terrace we obtain 
our first. grand view of the interior. It is like 
standing in tbe gallery ofa temple. ‘This first 
hall is about five hundred feet in length, with 
an average width of two hundred, and an ele- 
yation from the abyss to the dome of about one 


hundred. A number of large lamps have been 
so placed that the whole interior can be taken 
in at a glance, At the farthest extremity of 
this chantber are two dark spots. ‘These are 
the entrances to two of the principal avenues, 
which, after continuing for some distance, in- 
tersect each other, so that we can pass out of 
the main hall at one of the dark spots and re- 
turn into it by the other. At the apex of this 
irregular V another avenue starts, which pene- 
trates still deeper into the earth, altering the V 
into a Y, the base of which is nearly a mile 
from the entrance under the pavilion. ‘The 
general course of these avenues is east. Start- 
ing also from the main hall is another principal 
avenue, running south for a distance of three 
miles, according to the measurement made by 
Mr. Santos Parga. A third avenue penetrates 
under the hill in a westerly direction for a dis- 
tance of a mile, diverging also from the main 
ball, or ‘* Gothic Temple,” as it is named. 

As we step upon the terrace the first object 
that strikes us is one calculated to make an 
impression not soon to be forgotten. It is a 
cluster of tall stalagmites standing directly in 
the centre of the chamber. We do not need 
the hint from the guide to the effect that this is 
called tbe ‘‘ Guardian of the Temple ;” we see 
that at once for ourselves, It is the colossal 
statue of a warrior seated upon a sort of Gothic 
throne; in his right hand he holds uplifted a 
tall, keen lance; his left arm is bent, and rests 
upon his thigh; his head is slightly turned, as 
if toward the opening by which we have just 
entered ; he stares us in the face, and, as the 
yellow and unnatural light of the lamps flickers 
about his vague features, we can easily imagine 
that we feel the fixed and freezing glare of his 
stony eyes. Weare forcibly reminded of some 
tale of enchantment read in our childhood, and 
we can not divest ourselves of the singular fas- 
cination which this weird and supernatural 
figure exercises over us. Our curiosity eom- 
pels us to seek a nearer view of this stern, mo- 
tionless, eternal sentinel, placed there by nature 
' to watch over the hidden treasures of this shad- 
owy domain. Accordingly we descend into 
the dark gulf at our feet, along a zigzag path 
cut in the gravelly and crystallized soil of the 
terrace, and approach the spot where we but a 
moment since saw the giant form of the warrior- 
gnoine. Alas! we seek for it in vain; it is no- 
where to be seen, having melted away as though 
at another touch of tbe enchanter’s wand. 
| What we behold in its place is but a confused 


beap of broken stalagmites, without any dis- 
coverable shape or meaning. ‘The delusion is 
complete. 

From the foot of the terrace we look up at 
| the lofty dome overhead, incrusted with spark- 
| ling erystallizations which dazzle us, and gaze 
| down from the little bridge on which we stand, 

and which spans a deep and perilous ravine, 
into the darkness. We can not escape a sort, 
| of vague terror. Indeed, we feel here as tres- 
passers upon a forbidden precinct; and as if 
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there were a fifth clement—darkness—which 
we have rashly entered. 

Among the pillars of the temple, which look 
as if they were sustaining the weight of the 
lofty arches, there is one remarkable for its 
huge proportions; it is called the *‘ Mantle of 
Columbus,” owing to the deep flutings in its 
surface, which bear some resemblance to the 
drooping folds of a mantle. Here the stalac- 
tites and the stalagmites, the former growing 
downward and the latter upward, have met 
and formed one solid mass of crystallization 
about sixty feet in height and twenty feet in 
thickness, as white as snow and as transparent 
as alabaster. As we wander throngh the gro- 
tesque aisles of this gorgeous cathedral every 
thing around ns sparkles with brilliant corus- 
cations that dazzle the eye. 

Whatever advantage, as to extent, other 
caves may possess over Bellamar, surely none 
in the world can surpass its wondrous wealth 


tites are singularly capricious and beautiful. 
From the gigantic ‘“‘ Mantle of Columbus” to the 
newly formed delicate tubes and cones, scarce- 
ly an inch in length, there exists every inter- 
mediate variety of size. Some are flat and 
transparent, and will vibrate when struck, with 
a sound as clear and melodious as a silver bell. 
Others are tnbe-like, hollow, twisted, or cnrved, 
sometimes branching like coral, at others hang- 
ing like hooks, or darting sharply upward, 
According to the accidents of their position, 
they assume at times entirely different forms. 
Now they are frozen dribblets along the yellow 
surface of the rock; again they have worked 
themselves into grotesque fringes, or are scal- 
loped into delicate frills; now they are like 
glittering serpents flashing wildly in the torch- 
light; then the rock is coated as if with a heavy 
frost; and again, the shapes take the form of 
crucibles, of cornucopiz, or of flowers tinged 
with delicate colors and resembling dahlias and 


of rare and exquisitely beautiful crystalliza-| roses, 


tions. Nature seems to have exhausted her 


In the complex web which they form it is 


fancy in producing these myriads of quaint) difficult at times to separate the stalactites from 


forms and curious combinations. 


The stalac-| the stalagmites. 


The latter form, in some 
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places, rich curtains of the whitest and most 
quaintly patterned lace; they hang like the 
rich drapery of silken robes; or, like motion- 
less cascades of glittering diamonds, they ex- 
tend, wave after wave, and fold after fold, from 
the ceiling to the floor, Sometimes they as- 
sume the most grotesque forms and resem- 
blances; here and there we see them about 
the floor like devotees kneeling before fantas- 
tic idols, in silent and eternal adoration ; again 
they seem like weary travelers stretched out to 
rest at noon on the cool grass by the wayside ; 
or, perhaps again, like plumed and naked sav- 
ages gathered in dread circles around the coun- 
ceil fire to plot the war-path, or to plan the 
chase. 

And all this is accomplished simply by the 
combination of water with lime! <A feeble 
stream of water permeates the limestone above, 
and filters through it, carrying along some mi- 
nute particles of lime in solution. As this wa- 
ter drops from the roof of the cave, or dribbles 
along the surface of its walls, it leaves behind 
it these calcareous particles, which, in the form 
of carbonate of lime, harden and are crystal- 
lized, forming a thousand capricious figures. 
If the drops fall from the roof, the form is gen- 
erally that of a pendent tube, or elongated cone, 
terminating in a keen point, to which every 
additional drop from above naturally runs. 
Hach drop remains there suspended for a mo- 
ment, contributing its infinitesimal quota of 
lime toward the lengthening of the stalactite 
downward ; it then falls to the ground, carry- 
ing with it the residuc of the lime, which is there 
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deposited and crystallizes, contributing to the 
growth of the stalagmite upward. Thus every 
drop tends to increase the two formations. 

If the dribblet of water, however, flows along 
the surface of a rock, then it leaves the lime be- 
hind it to mark its devious path in the form of 
delicate tracery and fringes. If the quantity 
of water is large, then the cascades and curtains 
and snow-drifts are formed. ‘The roof of the 
cave, its walls, and its floor, are thus all, at the 
same time, being ornamented through the 
agency above described. Considering the ex- 
treme slowness of the process, how many ages 
it must have required to agglomerate gigantic 
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masses of crystallization like that called the 
“ Mantle of Columbus!” And yet this, neces- 
sarily, is not so old as the cave itself. 

Caves such as Bellamar are to be met with 
on a smaller scale in all the calcareous forma- 
tions on the island, where natural bridges, tun- 
nels, and subterranean rivers are likewise found. 
The origin of the Cave of Bellamar may be due 
to voleanic action; but it is more probably ow- 
ing to the gradual erosion of yielding strata by 
the action of water. The wonderful tunnel 
bored by the Cuzco River, in the eastern part 
of the island, might suggest the origin of a cave 
like this of Bellamar. The Cuzco is an insig- 
nificant and shallow stream, which, however, 
in the rainy season, becomes a powerful torrent. 
A lofty ridge barred the course of its ancicnt 
channel, and through the heart of this ridge it 
has carved a tunnel large enough to adnnt of 
the passage of huge trunks of palms and erio- 
dendrons, After disappearing at the base of 
the hill, several hundred feet below the crest, it 
does not appear again until it comes out at the 
other side of the ridge, a distance of nearly 
three miles. Any volcanic action tending to 
alter the level or bed of the stream might divert 
its waters into a different channel; the former 
one would be soon covered with a dense vege- 
tation, and all distinct traces of it be lost. The 
tunnel, or cavern, itself probably disturbed from 
its original horizontal position, would remain 
to puzzle future geologists. 

The Cave of Bellainar, however, has no known 
communication with the upper air except by 
means of the artificial entrance broken through 
the thin crust which roofs over the principal 
hall, or ‘‘ Gothic Temple,” and its avenues, as 
far as explored, have all a downward grade, 
sinking to the depth of four hundred feet be- 
low the surface of the hill. 

Passing the ‘Guardian of the Temple,” we 
will visit what is called the ‘ Altar.” It stands 
in a spacious niche at the other side of the chaim- 
ber, and facing the ‘‘ Mantle of Columbus.” It 
is a rude imitation of an altar, around which 
one may imagine that he can discover the forms 
of sculptured images, animals, and flowers. 

We next follow the guide into the low sub- 
terranean passages, entering at the dark spot 
on the left, into what is called the ‘* Avenue of 
the Fountain.” This avenue is about half a 
mile in length, and presents at every step ob- 
jects curious and beautiful; here you have on 
one side fantastic arabesques sculptured in re- 
lief on the dusky walls, quaint Gothic friezes 
and cornices, and Norman pillars; on the other 
side is &@ miniature polar scene, with its ice- 
bergs and piled snow-drifts and icicles; be- 
yond we stop to notice the exquisite embroid- 
ery on a cambric robe, or the delicate tracery 
on a half-drawn curtain; then we come to a 
portion of the passage which, as it narrows, 
becomes so low that we must stoop to avoid 
the long stalactites which hang from the roof; 
then we creep carefully along the brink of some 
deep gullies and ravines which look like new- 
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dug graves, where all is sepulchral and dark 
and dismal. Suddenly we find the passage has 
widened into a beautiful chamber, radiant with 
crystallizations, which make it scem as if we 
had passed from the night into the day. 

Here is the fountain or spring from which 
the avenue takes its name. It wells up near 
the middle of the passage. It is a clear and 
sparkling fountain, gurgling in a polished vase 
of sculptured alabaster. 

We are now at the apex of the V. On our 
left ts a dark and irregular opening. This is 
the entrance into the passage through which, 
by-and-by, as we return, we shall again enter 
the ‘Gothic Temple.” Picking our way cau- 
tiously among the débris of fractured stalag- 
mites, we soon reach a gloomy archway and re- 
cess called the “ Devil’s Gorge.” Any Iugubri- 
ous vaticinations suggested by this name, how- 
ever, are rapidly dispelled by the sight of a 
monster church organ, with its pipes quite 
symmetrically and elegantly arranged, and its 
row of ivory keys, which seem only to necd the 
touch of some enchanted hand to fill those 
dark corridors, those gloomy depths, and lofty 
yaults, with the swelling and sonorous strains 
of a solemn music not meant to be listened to 
by mortal ears. 

Nor far from the organ there is another ob- 
ject which carries us pleasantly back to the fa- 
miliar world of irrepressible realities: itis a rare 
and beautiful stalagmite, broad, smooth, thin, 
and very transparent, with perpendicular folds 
and plaits, and tastefully embroidered along 
the base with rich and graceful patterns. This 
is called the ‘‘ Embroidered Petticoat.” In 
order to show the embroidery to advantage, a 
light is placed behind it, when the excceding 
transparency of the stalagmite sets off the denser 
lines of the patterns to greater advantage. Be- 
side this memento of the upper world there is, 
just beyond, an elegant sofa, covered with 
white dainask, with its curiously wrought back 
of silver and of ivory, and its rich and glossy 
cushions, which, though not so soft as they 
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look, yet silently invite the beholder to the || 


dreamy luxury of an Oriental siesta. This 
luxury, however, we must endeavor to forego, 
because there yet remains a great deal to be 
seen, and the guides, who are all day long 
breathing this cavernous atmosphere, and are 
constantly being taught how much has been 
successfully accomplished by the restless and 
persevering labor of ages, will not fail to re- 
mind us that to them also, in this dark world of 
subterranean speculation, ‘ time is money.” 

So we take another lingering look at the 
wonders of the ‘‘ Devil’s Gorge,” and, with a 
parting sigh for the damask sofa, we again fol- 
low the guide, and plunge still deeper into the 
cavern in search of other wonders. 

After continuing along the avenue for a 
short distance we come to a contracted and 
rugged passage, where we have to stoop low to 
avoid a savage-looking boar’s head, with keen 
and desperate tusks, that menace us from the 
low roof, and immediately beyond we suddenly 
find ourselves in one of the most beautiful 
chambers of the cave. It is called the ‘‘ Cham- 
ber of the Benediction,” because it has been 
rendered historical that here a certain Cath- 
olic bishop, who had come to visit the cave, 
was so enchanted with the beauties he bcheld, 


that, in the exuberance of his pious admiration | 
for the wonders of the created world, he blessed 
and consecrated the Cave of Bellamar. 

This splendid hall is nearly forty feet from 
the floor to the roof; it is somewhat more than 
that in length, and has a breadth varying from 


twenty to twenty-five feet. The extreme beauty 
of its crystallizations, with their spotless white- 
ness and brilliancy, its graceful columns, and the 
smooth and cven floor, all render it a favorite 
spot with visitors. 

On the right, as we enter, there is a ranning 
spring which overflows into a shallow basin, 
whose pure waters are seen to glisten among 
numberless stalagmites. This shallow basin is 
in a low recess under a massive frieze-work, 
highly ornamented, and the receding portions 
of which are seen beautifully reflected on the 
tranquil surface. Upon approaching the spring 
we stoop and look into the recess, and perceive 
that there is at the back of it a dark opening, 
through which comes the streamlet like a silver 
thread. That dark aperture is the mouth of 
an extensive passage, which has been explored 
for the distance of nearly a mile by Mr. Parga 
and two others. When at that distance from 
the mouth a jet of water from the roof extin- 
guished their only remaining taper. They at- 
tempted to light some matches with which they 
had provided themselves, but these had been 
rendered useless by the dampness, and one 
after another failed until only one was left, 
This was their last hope. They felt it would 
be impossible, in the dark, to retrace their steps 
through the labyrinth of narrow and tortuous 
passages, and the dangcrous places they had 
passed. They groped about, feeling with their 
hands for a dry spot on the surface of the rocks. 
The last match was finally tried; it flickered 
for an instant, and went out! The situation 
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of the explorers was now very critical. Weary 
as they were—for they had been wandering all 
day through those intricate passages—they were 
now compelled to creep on their hands and 
knees, the sharp stalagmites tearing their 
clothing and lacerating their limbs. At mo- 
ments they would sit down to rest themselves, 
exhausted and despairing, in this horrible 
darkness. It was midnight, and they scemed 
to be no nearer to the mouth of the passage 
than they had been in the afternoon, when 
their light was extinguished. A frightful 
death was staring them in the face. Hour 
after hour passed away, and as they groped 
about those dark passages, which bronght back 
to their ears only the useless echoes of their 
own voices, the perils of their situation became 
every moment more and more apparent, and its 
terrors increased as hope grew less. 

At last, toward morning, one of them thought 
he heard the echoes of other voices. They 
listened with breathless anxiety; a calmness 
and silence as profound as that of the grave 
seemed to mock their hopes. 

Suddenly there eame, faint and distant, the 
reverberation of a voice. ‘They replied, and it 
answered them again. They pushed on toward 
this voice, groping in the darkness. The two 
voices sought each other. Soon a distant glim- 
mer, like that of a faint star, shone in the dis- 
tance. It came nearer and nearer. 

The wife of Mr, Parga, alarmed at his long 
absence, had persuaded some friends to go into 
the cave in search of him. They were in this 
way rescued from a fearful doom. 

This basin, with its crystal waters and its eool 
atmosphere, has a delightfuleffect uponthe mind 
of the visitor. But the guide’s narrative is not 
calculated to produce an equally agreeable re- 
sult. We are never entirely at our ease when 
underground. ‘The close, hot air of these caves 
suffocates us; the silent darkness ahead is hor- 
rible ; the brain recls; there is at moments an 
irrepressible longing for the upper air; the 
voices of our companions sound weird and un- 
natural, and the red glare of the tapers has 
something demoniacal in it. We are startled 
at every slight noise behind us; a sort of vague 
terror haunts us lest the lights may go out, or 
may not last until we regain the entrance; or 
the ponderous dome give way, and, blocking 
up the narrow aperture which is our only means 
of exit, may consign us to the frightful doom of 
being buried alive in this natural sepnichre! 

Near the spring is a beautiful piece of crys- 
tallization called the ‘‘ Mantle of the Virgin.” 
The crystals which adorn it are of extraordi- 
nary size and brilliancy. It looks like a mantle 
of white satin, embroidered with silver thread, 
and ornamented with diamonds and pearls. 

The vaulted roof of this beautiful chamber is 
lung, in some parts, with innumerable stalac- 
tites of all shapes and sizes, the most of them 
presenting the appearance of alabaster lamps 
hung from the ceiling. As the guide waves 
his torch over his head, each one of these lamps 
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darts forth a thousand brilliant coruscations in 
blended rays of azure, gold, and crimson. They 
are fairy lanterns, each lit with the blaze of a 
burning diamond. Among these stalactites 
there is one deserving of special notice. We 
reach it by passing through a narrow and ir- 
regular passage ealled the ‘London Tunnel.” 
This stalactite is an exquisite specimen of sub- 
terranean workmanship. It has been named 
‘Don Cosme’s Lamp,” from the fact that a 
Havanese gentleman of that name offered to 
pay a thousand dollars for it, provided he was 
allowed to carry it home with him entire. It 
is a yard and a half in length, quite broad at 
tbe top where it is joined to the roof, and term- 
inates below in a keen point. It is a perfect 
specimen of its kind, and is covered with brill- 
jant erystallizations, and fancifully decorated 
with the most delicate filigree work, tinted with 
violet and pale gold. The myriads of minute 
branching stalagmites on its snrface are twisted 
and woven about each other in the most capri- 
cious and complex shapes. Indeed this por- 
tion of the cave ean not be surpassed for the 
beauty and quantity of its crystallizations. The 
roof and walls are literally incrusted with them. 
It will, perhaps, be our good fortune to notice 
a curious and beautiful representation of a 
rainbow on one part of the wall, in which, ona 
dark ground, the colors of the solar spectrum 
are accnrately displayed in a semicircular forin, 
As a torch is moved back and forth before it 
the effect is beautiful beyond description. Here, 
too, the ceiling is, in many parts, of a rare and 
delicate salmon-color, studded with myriads of 
brilliants; and graceful eolonnades of stalac- 
tites, solid to the floor, fall into varied perspec- 
tive as you move about the ehamber, giving to 
the whole the appearance of some enchanting 
Oriental retreat. 

We pass out of the “‘ Blessed Chamber” and 
its lovely grottoes and quaint recesses with no 
little regret, and follow the guide along the last 
portion of the main corridor into what is known 
as the ‘“* Avenue of the Lake.” 
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On our way we pass fe 
many beautiful and in- 
teresting objects, but [IV t 
we have seen so much, 


and our eyes so ache 


with prying and star- 


ing, that we stop only 


for an instant to con- 


template the beauties 
of a dazzling waterfall 


called the “Diamond _ |i! 


Cascade”—a glowing 


mass of erystalliza- 


tion, which looks for 
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allthe world as though 


some princely gnome, \ 


standing in a niche 
which is near the roof, 
had emptied down a 


: 


casket of diamonds, 
which, in a glittering 
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shower, had remained 
suspended in the air. 
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But we hasten on to 


obtain a view of the 


greatest wonder of the 


caye—the ‘* Lake of 


the Dahlias,” which is 
at the termination of 


the avenue. We are 
now at the bottom or 
foot of the Y, and somewhat less than a mile 
from the pavilion. In order to reach the lake 
it is necessary to climb up to an aperture near 
the roof, above the smooth surface of a rock 
coated with a cascade of crystals, which looks 
as if it might be an overflow of the waters of | 
the pool. As we approach this end of the 
gallery we observe a marked change in the 
temperature of the air, which gently fans our 
temples with a delicious coolness. This is a 
breeze from the lake—a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty 
feet broad, and eighteen feet deep. It is pure 
and transparent, and its bed or bottom is 
paved with the most remarkable crystalliza- 
tions, most of them of the shape of flowers 
resembling dahlias. These dahlias are formed 
by triangular, concave crystals, starting from 
a common centre, in layers one above the 
other, precisely as the petals of dahlias are 
arranged, ‘They vary from three to five inches 
in diameter. Their greatest beauty consists in 
the exquisite manner in which they are tinted 
with veins of violet and blue and delicate yel- 
low and pale erimson. ‘These colors are prob- 
ably due to the presence of mineral salts which 
filter down with the water from the overlying 
strata, The dahlias are all slightly flattened, 
as if by the pressure of the fluid above them. 
Here, then, we have an enchanted lake in 
whieh the most fastidious of naiads would not 
refuse to dwell. A lake with its surrounding 
landscape of fantastic, sparry forms and its beds 
of wondrous flowers, and with its own sky bend- 


ing above it full of sparkling eonstellations—a 
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lake on which the sun has never shone, and 
whose smooth and silver surface the light wings 
of the breeze have never rippled, nor the rage 
of the tempest ever maddened into foam, 
Retracing our steps we now return to the 
fountain, where the avenue of that name is 
intersected by the passage which, in conjune- 
tion with it, forms the V. ‘This passage is 
called the “ Avenue of Hatuey”—in memory 
of the Indian chieftain whose martyrdom is re- 
corded in the early annals of Cuban history. 
After proceeding along this passage for a short 
distance we eome to a spacious vault called the 
‘Cupola of St. Peter’s,” from the symmetrical 
proportions and great elevation of its dome, 
Directly under this dome stands isolated a tall, 
keen stalagmite called the ‘* Lance of Hatuey.” 
As we continue to explore this passage our 
attention is constantly directed to the great 
variety of rare fossils embedded in the walls 
and roof, ‘The latter consists here of a stra- 
tum of yellowish conglomerate. Among other 
remains are casts of oyster shells, some of which 
measure six inches in length, with a propor- 
tionate width. ‘There are also casts of echini 
or sea-urchins, some of them measuring as 
much as seven inches in diameter. ‘The ex- 
isting species of oysters found in the island are 
seldom more than two inches in length, being 
generally found adhering in clusters to the 
tangled roots of the mangrove-trees along the 
sea-coast, in the same manner as Columbus, in 
his fourth voyage, said he saw them along the 
shores of South America. The sea-urchins 
found at present on the island are seldom more 
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they will be rendered 
safe enough to be ex- 
hibited, as they are 
said to contain many 
interesting and won- 
derful objects. But 
we have seen enough 
for one visit; we have 
spent a whole morn- 
ing in these realms 
of subterranean mys- 
tery, and as we climb 
up the stairway to the 
pavilion and behold 
again the clear, white 
light of heaven, and 
breathe once more 
the pure untainted 
air of the outer world, 
we can not but con- 
fess that we feelin the 
best of spirits—a vein 
of good-humor with 
which is pleasantly 
blended that whole- 
some excitement we 
always experience 
after the contempla- 
tion of the ‘marvels 
of nature, even when 
our investigation has 
than three or four inches in diameter. ‘These | been associated with a sense of peril. 
casts carry us back to a remote geological : 
era. ' PHANTOM DAYS. 

The ‘ Avenue of Hatucy” is rendered very Swzet-uEart, when the year turns back, 
picturesque by the tortuousness of its course and And over her summer track | 
the inequalities of its floor, In some places And auld ganeroae — He 
we descend into deep ravines, to ascend again Chill with their half eclipse, 
along erratic zigzag paths; in some parts it is 
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Up to the sun to be kissed— 
necessary to stoop qitite to the ground to be able Then over the parting line 

to creep through the narrower passes. There 

abound many beantiful incrustations, especially 
those veins with colors—buff, red, and blue. 
Some of the colored stalactites are very striking, 
especially near a beautiful recess called the 
“‘Bondoir of the Matanzas Beauties.” It isa 
yery beautiful chamber, with arches and pillars 
tastefully distributed and decorated. A quaint 
Gothic niche near by also displays the usual 
wealth of rich ornament and tracery, and fanci- 
ful design. It reaches from the floor to the 
ceiling, but is roofed over at the height of about 
six feet; a broad, flat stalactite serving as a 
partition wall and leaving a narrow doorway. 
In this wall is a small Gothic-shaped opening, 
or window. We need not be told the name 
given to this eccentric little nook is the ‘‘ Con- 
fessional.” 

We have now to toil for some distance over 
the fatiguing irregnlarities of the narrow path 
which leads ns up a very steep ascent to a ter- 
race which is on a level with the floor of the 
‘¢Gothic Temple.” We have then returned to 
our starting-point. 

Most of the other galleries are not as yet 
opened to visitors; it is hoped that before long 


The dead days glimmering shine, 
With pitiful faces fair. 

They are perfeet, all but breath, 

And I mind me of their death 
By the chill that is in the air. 


Yet at the sight I yearn; 

And O, that they would return 
With the love that I forego ! 

And J murmur, ah! how long? 

And sorrow takes up her song— 

“Till the rose blooms in the snow.” 


So all the story is told. 

Cease, for the heart’s a-cold, 
And the winter claims its own. 

In the first night o’ the frost 

Beauty and bloom were lost, 
And what is the stalk alone? 


O! when will the rough winds blow, 
And when will the blank white snow 
Cover the dead from sight? 
For, like the haze on the hill, 
Lieth on thought and will 
The spell of a past delight. 


So, over the yellow leaves. 

And the empty place of sheaves, 
I follow my aimless feet. 

O! love that is lost to me, 

Are there ghosts that walk with thez 
In this time o’ the bitter-sweet ? 


O! what but the heart’s desire 
Can you have seen in the fire 
Of the autumn woods ablaze! 
And what but an ended tale 
In the ashes few and pale 
Of these Indian Summer days! 
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E were a party of six—three ladies and 

three gentlemen. Two of these only 

were linsband and wife, so it can easily be be- 
lieved we all got on very well together. 

We were to take our point of departure from 
the city of St. Louis, not because the would-be 
capital of all the States is particularly interest- 
ing in itself, but because it is easily reached 
from any where else; and because one may be 
sure to find here large and comfortable steam-' 
boats, which go all the way to New Orleans. 

Steamboats of the largest size, such as the 
Thompson Dean, Great Republic, Richmond, and 
others, do not go above St. Louis, neither do 
they ascend the Ohio, except for a short dis- 
tance, becanse of shoal water and rapids, and 
therefore they do not invite freights. On a 
“full river,” however, they can pass over all of 
these, and then these monster craft appear at 
the levee of Cincinnati. 

St. Louis is the greatest transfer dépot on 
the river. Steamboats bring to this point 


freights from the Upper Missouri and Missis- 
sippi and all the rivers which empty into these 
largest of the water-courses, and thus there is 
abundance of business for the great export 
mart of New Orleans. 

To St. Lonis, therefore, we repaired in search 
of the steamboat Thompson Dean, whose repu-| 
tation for size and safety was so well assured 
as to gain the confidence of us timid travelers, ! 


the telegraph. There were no evidences of 
haste nor press of business about the gangway 
of the boat. What freight there was had been 


' stowed away, and the passengers who were to 


accompany us dropped in quietly. At the hour 
appointed the lines were cast loose, and we 
backed easily out from among the crowd of 
steamers which lay at the levee, There was a 
yaw wind from the north, and the sun shone 
cold and cheerless through the gray and white 
clouds which covered the sky. At the bow of 
the boat were gathered the negro deck-hands, 
who were singing a parting song. A most 
picturesque group they formed, and worthy the 
graphic pencil of Johnson or Gérome. The 
leader, a stalwart negro, stood upon the cap- 
stan shouting the solo part of the song, the 
words of which I could not make ont, although 
I drew very near; but they were answered by 
his companions in stentorian tones at first, and 
then, as the refrain of the song fell into the 
lower part of the register, the response was 
changed into a sad chant in mournful minor 
key. Very soon we were fairly out into the 
river, and, with head down stream, with chok- 
ing gasps from the steam-pipes, and bulging 
columns of smoke from the huge lofty smoke- 
stacks, and swift revolutions of the large pad- 
dle-wheels, we sped away toward our destina- 
tion, 

At the risk of telling many of your readers 


' what they will know as well as I, let me give a 


brief sketch of a Mississippi River steamboat. 
It is one of the most striking, as well as most 
original forms of our altogether original Amer- 
ican architecture. Whenever our people at- 
tempt to build public edifices, such as churches, 
state-houses, and private dwellings, after their 
own invention, they are pretty sure to make a 
frightful botch of it; but American steamboat 
architecture, which has grown out of the needs 
of our commerce, is not only original to us in 
its form of construction, but it is sometimes 
splendid in appearance. This is a noble craft ~ 
which bears us safely over the turbid waters 
of the great river. Her actual carrying ca- 
pacity is thirty-two hundred tons. She is some 
two hundred and ninety feet, in length, and 
fifty-six in breadth, From her keel to the 
roof of the upper cabin she includes forty feet. 
Above that is the ‘‘Texas,” as it is called, 
which is an upper row of cabins, where the of- 


We had a day to spare before the stcamboat| ficers’ quarters are, and upon the top of which 


went to sea—to river, I had better say—and 
attempted to see the objects of interest, and 
made a total failure of it; for of all places 
under the sun St. Louis is the most uninterest- 
ing. There is but little architecture, and less| 
art. There is literally nothing of the past or 
present to interest a stranger. 

The boat we were to take was advertised to 
start at ten o’clock in the morning. An hour 
before that time we were on board, and had 
settled ourselves in the plain but large and 
comfortable state-room, which had been pre- 
viously engaged for us through the medium of 


is imposed the pilot-honse. The main cabin 
is plainly but well furnished, with large state- 
rooms on either side. Below it is the main- 
deck, where the big boilers and furnaces and 
engines are. Below this deck again there is a 
deep, spacious hold, where a thousand or fifteen 
hundred tons of freight may be stowed away. 
This hold is a peculiar feature of our boat. At 
least, with my experience, I have never seen 
such a space below decks. Perhaps the most 
ornamental and most needful parts of this noble 
creature, as we see her from the outside, are 
the two big black smoke-stacks. ‘These are the 
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nostrils of this monstrous moving, living thing, 
that send forth vast clouds of smoke, which, like 
the terrible A ffrete in Arabian story, spread forth 
and cover the heavens. But no seal of Soliman 
is required to repress the mighty powers of our 
genius, for its mission is one of peace and good- 
will. 

The mention of the officers who control the 
movements of the boat is necessary to our nar- 
rative. They are the captain, without whom 

. the boat is nothing, and with whom it is every 
thing, in our case; then there are two pilots; 
the clerk, to whom we all go for every thing we 
wish; two mates, of whose harsh voices and 
terrible looks we have more fear, probably, than 
the forty or fifty dark-skinned deck-hands, to- 
ward whom they are usually directed; there are 
the engine-drivers, coal-heavers, cooks, waiters, 
barbers, porters, laundresscs, and last, but not 
least, Spencer, our good-natured, handy, irre- 
pressible cabin-boy, who is blacker than dark- 
est night. 

Pretty nearly all the incidents which go to 
make up human life and society are represent- 
ed on this steamboat of otlts; and there are 
some which are exeeptional, and find no parallel 
elsewhere. During some ten days which were 
occupied in our trip to New Orleans I passed a 
good deal of time in the pilot-house, and came 
to have a deeply interested admiration for the 
men who guide these noble vessels upon their 
devious journey. 

Of all that belongs to life on our great West- 
em rivers, the business and experiences of the 


pilots interest me most; and, as they are to have 
our lives in keeping for twelve hundred miles 
to come, it is worth our while to know all about 
them. No class of public servants stand in a 
position of greater trust and responsibility than 
theirs. The captain of our boat, for example, 
has supreme command, and is held responsible 
for the doings of all those within his control, 
but his authority is, in fact, limited in the pilot- 
honse; for, although he has the power of direct- 
ing the action of the pilot, yet, so far as taking 
this or that direction is concerned, he seldom 
exercises it. Jean not conccive of a more ar- 
duous and dangerous business than that of 
guiding onc of these gigantic steamboats along 
the twisting, shifting, treacherous channel of 
the river. The ocean steamship, whatever may 
happen, has the refuge of the open sea. The 
direction to be pursued is well known, and the 
compass points the way, while, if the vessel is 
deprived of the use of steam, she can resort to 
canvas, and, beyond delay, but little injury oc- 
eurs. The man who directs the movement of 
the locomotive may, by the slightest careless- 
ness, cause the death of hundreds of his fellow- 
beings; yet most aecidents by railroad happen 
from exterior and accidental causes. There 
are many other stations in life where the safety 
of human beings and of property is dependent 
upon the judgment and good conduet of a sin- 
gle man. But in neither one nor all of them is 
there any such grave responsibility as that rest- 
ing upon the pilot of the Western river. Truly 
must he be a man of rare natural gifts of mem- 
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ory of localities, quick observing comprehension, 
a sure hand, rapid jndgment, determination of | 
will, iron nerve, even temper, and good habits. 
Let the reader imagine himself perched sixty 
feet above the water in the pilot-house, which 
is a good-sized box, nsually ten or fiftcen feet 


which permits him to pursue his dangerous way 
among snags and shoals and sand-bars with per- 
fect certainty and safety. Youcan comprehend 
how the direction might be taken from certain 
landmarks on the shore, although that would 
require a prodigions effort of the memory in 


square, built up high above the cabins of the| these hundreds of miles; but between St. Louis 


boat, and somewhere near its centre. 
lofty eyrie is inclosed upon all sides with glass 
windows, so that the pilot at the wheel, which 
is a big thing, may see both shores and up| 
and down the river, Our pilot is surround-| 
ed by speaking-tubes and bell-ropes. 
are two engines, so that there are duplicate bell- 
ropes. They signal ‘‘stop her,” ‘‘go ahead,” 
‘‘back her,” ‘‘sloy,” ‘‘fast,” and what not, so 
that, althongh fifty feet or more of space and | 
half a dozen decks separate the pilot from the 
engineer, yet they are as one man, or one is the 
double of the other. 

This is a superior point of observation up here, 
and we shall have a good deal to describe in 
the conrse of our twelve-hundred-mile journey. 
First, however, we will have something to say 
abont our friend the pilot. He and his ‘ part- 
nlel”’ serve at the wheel, watch and watch, which 
is divided into spaces of time of about four) 
hours. 

From St, Louis to Cairo is what the pilots 
call a ‘‘bad piece of river.” To me the river 
all the way down is ‘‘bad”—that is to say, dif- 
ficult of navigation. I stand by the side of our 
pilot, and watch with curious interest the move- 
ment of the boat. To my eye the surface of 
the water is all the same, and there appears no 
reason why a course should not be pursued 
straight down the stream to the point a mile 
away, where the cotton-wood trees dip toward 
the gray horizon; but suddenly the large whcel 
whirls swiftly around, and the bow of the boat 
points directly in shore at a right angle to the 
course of the stream. In an instant we are 
close under the bank, where the water is whirl- 
ing and tearing along, where big roots of trees, 
like snakes, are crawling out from the yellow, 
crumbling earth. On the bank, near a log- 
hut, there stands a yellow-visaged man, who 
moves not, but stares at us with Jack - lustre 
eyes. I see all this, so near are we to the 
bank; in fact, one might jump ashore, but one 
had rather be left on a desert island than in, 
that dark forest, The man we saw will stay | 
there but a little while. He has ‘‘squatted” 
there for the purpose of cutting wood for the 
steamers. He owns neither land nor wood, 
and, after earning a few dollars, will either 
move to another place, or go to some city on the 
river, where he can drink and gamble his mon- 
cy away. But we have left him far behind, | 
and pushed out again into the middle of the 
river, not in a straight course, but winding hith- 
er and thither, as if led by some fitful sprite. 
First one side, and then the other, until your 
wits are fairly puzzled, and you are almost will-| 
ing to believe that the pilot is a sham, or that] 
he has some insight beyond that of human ken, | 


This | 


There | 


and where the Ohio River joins the Mississippi 
the channel changes daily. We passed the 
wreck of the steamer Lady Gay. A few days 
ago an ugly snag went on an exploring expedi- 
tion in her hold. The water followed it, and 
the steamer sank, Three or four other steam- 
ers had met with the same fate from this same 
snag; but in two days the channel shifted 
across, a mile away, to the other side of the 
stream. 

“You see where that bit of brush-wood lies 
in the water ?” said the pilot to me, as he point- 
ed to a spot some half a mile from the shore. 
‘* When we came up three days ago the chan- 
nel ran the other side of it, and up toward that 
sand-bar; but I see it has changed, and has 
gone away over to the other shore.” 

Again the wheel whirled about, and the swift- 
speeding steamboat shot across with as much 
certainty as if she were off Sandy Hook, and all 
the world of water before her. 

“*T have watched and searched for some 
sign by which you can find your way, and give 
it up. It is a mystery I can’t fathom,” I re- 
marked to the pilot. 

‘Well, it’s sort of instinct,” he replied. “I 
can tell something by the color of the water, 
something by its motion, and something in the 
habits of the beast ; and between ’em all I man- 
age to find my way.” 

This was navigation by day ; but subsequent- 
ly in the darkness of night, when neither moon 
nor stars gave forth their light, and the vol- 
umes of black smoke from the smoke-stacks were 
lost in the black sky—when those big iron fin- 
gers arose to the right and left like shadows— 
when the river was a dark gliding mirror re- 
flecting the darkness above—when the forests 
of cypress and cotton-wood on the nearest bank 
were but a spectral line, and always the same, 
unvarying in its obscurity and monotony—when 
all human sounds had ceased, and only the deep 
solemn breathings of our river monster could 
be heard—then it was not difficult to believe 
that the silent figure standing there in the dark- 
ness, guiding us through the darkness and into 
darkness, was leagued with powers of the other 
world, 

The pilots of the Western rivers are a vastly 
superior class of men. to those who followed the 
profession ten years ago, The improvement is 
in their morals, their education, and their use- 
fulness. Much of this is owing to an organiza- 
tion which unites them in one association for 
purposes of self-improvement and protection, 
No pilot is admitted to this association unless 
he is a man of temperate habits, good charac- 
ter, and capable in his profession. They have 
in St. Lonis, which is the head - quarters, a 
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place of rendezvous where the members may 
amuse themselves by reading or otherwise. At 
one time the captain and owners of the steam- 
boats were inimical to this pilot association, 
for it was looked upon as a monopoly. But 
this prejudice has been removed in view of the 
admirable results which are in all ways mani- 
fest. ‘Io be sure the society fixed upon $250 
per month as the fair rate of wages for a first- 
class pilot, but they do not prevent any of their 
number from accepting less if he wishes so to 
do. There are many first-class pilots who are 
not members of this association, but they all 
work amicably together. One of the invalua- 
ble results of this plan is an arrangement by 
which every pilot going up and down the river 
deposits in boxes stationed at St. Louis, Cairo, 


Memphis, White River, Vicksburg, and New 


Orleans, written reports of the state ofthe river, 
changes of channel, appearance of snags, etc., 
that have occurred in that section over which 
he has just passed. Thus each pilot is at once 
informed of the condition of the river, and is 
able to avoid its new dangers. 

It is a life of unceasing care, hazard, and 
anxiety, but one of intense interest and yary- 
ing incident. These are men of courage, and 
at no time was their nerve and coolness more 
manifest than during the war. From their ex- 
posed situation they were in constant danger 
from the rebel sharp-shooters, who were lying 
in ambush on the river-bank to pick them off 
as they passed, ‘The pilot-house is full of sto- 
ries of adventure, and I will relate one of these, 
which not only illustrates their courage, but their 
professional integrity as well. 

When the war broke out many of the pilots, 
whose residence and sympathies were in the 
South, joined at once in the rebel cause. One 
of these fought for two years in the rebel army, 
was disabled by a wound, discharged from the 
service, went home, and was subsequently in- 
duced to serve as a pilot on one of the steamboats 
running from New Orleans up the river, which 
then, as Mr. Lincoln had it, ‘‘ went unvexed to 
the sea” —not altogether undisturbed, however, 
for now and then a rebel field-battery would 
appear upon the bank, anc stop and rob and 
burn the steamboats. The remainder of the 
story shall be told in the words of cne of the 
actors : 

“James Allen was my partner on the Von 
Phul. Ue had been in the rebel army, but I 
had known him for many years, and trusted his 
honor when he came under our flag. We start- 
ed out of New Orleans and had got up to Mor- 
gan’s Point, where the river makes a bend. I 
was in my state-room, and Allen was at the 
wheel, when I beard a crash of the glass in 
the pilot-house, and then the sound of a can- 
non-shot. Irnshed out on the Texas, and looked 
up and saw Allen pale as death. 

‘¢¢ What's the matter ?’ J said; and just then 
another shot came from the shore smashing 


“¢ Are you hurt?’ I continned, while Allen 
stuck to the whecl. 

“¢*No,’ he replied, keeping his eyes on the 
bow of the boat, which he was pointing away 
from the bank where the rebel battery was. 
‘But the captain and bar-keeper are killed.’ I 
ran up into the pilot-house, and sure enough 
there they were, dead and bloody; but I hadn't 
long to look at them, for hardly had we got 
round the point when tbere was the infernal bat- 
tery again firing away. ‘Go below,’ said Allen ; 
‘it’s my watch, and I'll steer the boat.’ And 
I went. Before we had got past, between the 
two attacks, they put into onr boat/sixty-two 
shots; bunt we were saved, and all owing to the 
honesty and courage of Jim Allep, a rebel pi- 
lot.” = 


_.-However brave the pilots may be wherever 


hnman agencies are concerned, they are as su- 
perstitious as any Jack Tar who has seen the 
Flying Dutchman. A story is told of an adven- 
ture that happened many years ago to a pilot 
on the steamer St. Louis. It was in the sum- 
mer, and on a trip up the river. <A corpse had 
been taken on board at Memphis, and for safe- 
ty’s sake, and because it was cooler there, it was 
placed in the pilot-house. The pilot was not 
altogether temperate. In fact, a cocktail was 
necessary to his happiness at least every half 
hour, and he had made an arrangement with 
the bar-keeper by whicb, after midnight, he 
had possession of the key to the bar, so that he 
could go or send down for his own cocktail. 
As midnight approached he began to get rather 
nervous about this corpse, and all the ghost- 
stories he had ever heard came thronging be- 
fore him with intense reality. Now and then 
he would look over his shoulder at the coffin, 
which stood upright against the window, and 
the sight did not reassure him. 

Suddenly, for an instant, he turned his eyes 
from the river, and at his very clbow he saw a 
figure in white which held up a bony finger, as 
if in warning, while ghostly, hollow eyes stared 
into his. That one look was enough; for, 
fully possessed with the belief that the ghost 
of the man dead in the coffin stood beside him, 
he gave one frantic scream, and, at a single 
jump, sprang over the wheel and through the 
window on to the roof of the cabin, twenty feet 
below. 

It snbsequently required the presence of the 
ghost in person to persuade onr poor pilot that 
he was only the bar-keeper, who had forgotten 
to send up the key of the bar until after he had 
gone to bed, and so came np, silently, in his 
bare fect, shirt, and drawers. 

But we have been listening to the stories of 
our friends in the pilot-honse while the boat is 
rapidly passing points of interest on. the river- 
bank. Here is St. Genevieve, an old French 
settlement, where, for many generations, the 
people have cultivated a large extent of land, 
covering a thousand acres or more, in common. 


through the boat, and I looked and saw a six- | I do not learn that these people are disciples of 


gun battery blazing away like mad. 


| Fourier or of any of the celebrated communists ; 
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but it is certain that they work together, and, 


by some mutual arrangement, divide the pro- | 


ceeds of their labor. It is said that this com- 
munity increases slowly, is not very wealthy, and 
its members do not quarrel among themselves 
nor with their neighbors. It would be interest- 
ing to know more of the city of St. Genevieve. 

The scenery on this part of the river is not 
at all startling. On the one side we pass low 
swamp lands filled with forests of cotton-wood. 
On the other, low bluffs arise, whose red and 
yellow earths frequently indicate the presence 
of one or another kind of mineral. This char- 
acter of scenery is interrupted at Grand Tower, 
which takes its name from rocks some forty feet 
high, which have been worn by the action of 
the water into a circular shape. A railroad 
strikes the river at this point, and brings coal 
from a place ealled Carbondale. It is said to 
be much better and cheaper than the Illinois 
coal, and at St. Louis and along the river is 
largely used. 

Cape Girardeau is another town of promi- 
nence, but at this, as well as at a dozen and 
more stopping-places between St. Louis and 
Cairo, there is little or nothing to attract the 
attention of the traveler. But grand old na- 
ture ever presents glorious spectacles to the 
reverent eye, and nowhere do the clouds and 
sky and atmospheric effects take on more ex~ 
quisite changes of beauty than in the valley of 
the Mississippi. As the first day of our voyage 
was closing into evening the sun went down 
toward the western tree-tops in glowing splen- 
dor. We were all gazing in love and delight, 
when out from the paler rosy-gray of the east- 
ern horizon there came a line of dark, which 
each instant increased in size and length until 
the sky was filled with flocks of birds, flying 
toward us and into the sunlight. At first we 
thought them flocks of ducks or wild-geese, but 
as they neared us, beating the singing air with 
their white wings, we found that they were the 
beautiful swan; and, as if to do us greatest 
pleasure, one by one, as gracefully as a feather 
falls in the quiet air, they settled down npon a 
bar of golden sand which ran far out into the 
now darkening waters of the river. A more 
fascinatingly lovely sight I never beheld, as tens 
and fifties and hundreds and thousands of these 


aerial visitors swept round and round as they) 


neared the earth, their snow-white plumage tak- 
ing on infinite tints of beauty as it glanced and 
fluttered in the ruby rays of the setting sun. 
When the darkness came on the boat went 
into port for the night. Our wise and careful 
captain refuses to risk the lives of his passen- 
gers and the safety of the boat by running on 
this part of the river after nightfall, They call 
this route between St. Louis and Cairo a ‘‘bad 


piece of river,” for more accidents and loss have 


occurred here than in the remaining thousand 
odd miles to New Orleans. 

When near Cairo we bothered ourselves little 
about currents and snags and sand-bars, but 
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| At times it seemed as if we were crossing large 
lakes; and when, near nightfall, we rounded a 
group of trees, and directed our course toward 
some far-distant lights upon the edge of the 
_ horizon, it was hard to realize that we were not 
upon some large inland sea, instead of the river 
) whose course upon the map is indicated by a 
' crooked black line. 
| We laid over at Cairo a day and a night. A 
more disheartening place I never belield than 
this same Cairo, which, from its location at the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
many people professed to believe would become 
a large city. I would not like to prophesy as 
to its future beyond that of a third-class grave- 
yard, but to-day it is the vilest hole above- 
"ground, if the streets formed by introducing 
foreign soil can be said to be above-ground ; 
for the open lots formed by the streets were par- 
| tially filled with water covered with green scum, 
| and which was also the receptacle for offal, 
dead animals, and other offensive refuse. Turn 
| which way you would the sight was unspeak- 
ably disgusting. The streets were knee-deep 
in mud, and it seemed impossible to transact 
business upon them when horses and wagons 
were required. 

‘‘Tt must be very sickly here in the sum- 
mer,” I remarked to one of the store-keepers. 

‘*Not at all, Sir,” he stoutly replied. ‘‘ We 
never have chills and fever nor cholera here. 
One of the healthiest places on the river, Sir. 
Bound to be a big city, Sir.” la 

The yellow skin and hollow cheeks of the 
speaker were more eloquent reporters as to the 
health of the city than his tongue; while in 
every shop window hung placards of ‘‘ Chills 
and Feyer Specific,” ‘‘ Jones’s Fever Cure,” 
‘¢ Qsgood’s India Collaghouge,” andsoon, All 
the day and into the night the loading of our 
steamboat progressed. ‘Thousands of barrels 
of flour were rolled into the hold, which lies 
under the main-deck, until it seemed as if not 
another stave could find place. Then the cars 
came in from the north, and several hundred 
‘thead” of mules and horses came on board, 
and were put somewhere. Subsequently there 
came coops filled with geese, turkeys, and 
chickens, and the air was filled with braying, 
neighing, bleating, crowing, cackling, and gob- 
bling, until one began really to believe they 
could appreciate the feelings of Noah when he 
was loading up for that little excursion he took 
in the ark. 

Upon the following morning, when we were 
once more puffing our way down the swollen 
river, I ventured with confidence to say to the 
eaptain : 

“ Well, Sir, we took in a big freight. Crowd- 
ed full, are we not?” 

“Fall, my good friend!” he answered, with 

2 smile of pity at my ignorance. ‘* Why, she'll 
take in fifteen hundred tens more!” 

/ I made no reply, but at the first opportunity 

plunged below stairs. What a sight it was, to 


steered in a straight course from point to point, | be sure !—piles of sacks of corn ten high and ten 


. 
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square, and I do not know how many of them 
running fore and aft. Piles upon piles of bar- 
rels of flonr, almost filling the lower hold, which 
seemed to be another boat when yon got down 
there. Out on the guards of the main-decks 
were the four-legged animals. In the passage- 
ways and on the guards of the saloon-deck 
above were stacks of wagons, plows, shovels, 
and all sorts of farming utensils. I gazed at 
all of this mass of merchandise, and, muttering 
to myself ‘fifteen hundred tons more,” slowly 
and thoughtfully ascended to the ladies’ cabin 
of the b8at, where the passengers were occu- 
pied in reading, playing cribbage, or otherwise 
amusing themselves. 

The morning after leaving Cairo we eame 
upon deck, and, gazing about, we no longer rec- 
ognized the river Mississippi, of which we have 
just now used opprobrious epithets. 

In the presence of this vast flood of water 
rushing resistlessly along we stand in awe and 
wonder. 

What the river people here call a rise, in 
Europe would be an inundation, which would 
carry havoc in its path. It is not so much 
what the eye takes in upon the surface of drift- 
ing trees and logs and houses, but it is the 
hidden force which, rushing and whirling and 
eating underneath, undermines the giant trees 
of the forest; they tumble as if smitten with 
the hand of death, and plunge into the stream 
to be whirled and turned hither and thither 
like twigs in a whirlwind. Then seeret eurrents 
dig and dig at the base of some high bluff, and, 
in an instant, acres of rock and earth and forest 
sink into the waters, and before your very eyes 
the solid Jand is engulfed and disappears. As 
the steamboat with assured pace steams quick- 
ly past the forest of cotton and cypress, with 
their solemn depth made more than melan- 
choly by their long drapings of hanging moss, 
as you pass swamps and eultivated fields, you 
will detcet a break in the brimful bank, and in 
a second the flood is npon the land, not with a 
rnsh and a roar, giving the poor farmer with | 
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his wife and children yonder in his eabin no- 
tice of its approach, but, with silent fatal speed, 
it covers and envelops ficld and cabin, and 
fortunate is its human prey should he escape 
the deathly embrace. 

All along this great river the water overruns 
the banks, extending far inland, uniting, by 
bayou and lagoon and lake, thousands of miles 
of country in one vast flood. 

Now that we are fairly on our way, let us 
see who are our eompanions, It is after din- 
ner—that is to say, about three in the after- 
noon. The cold wind from the north takes 
on a keener edge as the sun begins to decline, 
and most all the passengers are indoors. The 
young gentleman and lady on the sofa yonder 
came aboard with us at St. Louis. There is 
a neat, natty look about them, especially the 
young lady, which has the manner of New 
York. Ali her wardrobe is of the latest fash- 
ion. Her boots are elose, firm-fitting, and haye 
that nice look which snggests a fashionable 
shoemaker; and so with the looped skirt of the 
dress, the jaunty hat; and about the ensembde 
there is a nameless something of nicety which 
breathes the atmosphere of the metropolis. 
The remark has been made that these people 
are bride and bridegroom on a wedding trip. 
Why young people should always be thus ac- 
cused I know not, but any lady and gentle- 
man traveling together, who have, not turned 
forty, are always subject to this charge. At 
the piano, which, by-the-way, is an exeellent 
square Chickering, is seated a young lady, 
who, they tell me, is the sister of a priest; if 
so, he is Irish to a supreme degree, for she 
bears unmistakable marks of that nationality. 
Not unpleasantly so, perhaps, but, in spite of 
that, Irish. The young lady plays very well;. 
but her escort—a rather wordly looking priest 
—thinks her a paragon of merit, if one might 
judge by the attention he gives to her render- 
ing of the “Star-spangled Banner,” with vari- 
ations. 

At Cairo we received a decided addition in 
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the way of numbers to our company. One of 
them was in the,wnique shape of a family from 
Alabama, and, among all the strange faces 
about us, none are more picturesque and strik-| 
ing than they. ‘The father, with slouched hat 
and homespun clothes, is a type of a miserable | 
sort of a poor white man, who has grown up 
under the influences of civilization at the South. | 
His wife has brought at least six children into | 
the world. Poor woman! she seems to be ut- 
terly dragged out, and, in common with her 
husband and children, has that torpid, listless 
manner which is inseparable from those who 
have been the victims of the chills and fever. 

** Ye-e-es,” she said to me, with a long drawl, 
in reply to a question, while the fingers of one 
hand wandcred feebly about her chin and face 
as if seeking for thought and resolution of pur- 
pose, which had forsaken it, if it had ever been 
there. ‘* Ye-e-es, thar has been a deal of fever 
and agur whar we come from. Nigh all the 
children have been down with it. That child,” 
pointing to a girl of four years old, with large 
blue eyes and long lashes, as pretty as any 
mother might be prond of, “thas a chill every 
other day, and the others shook all last sum- 
mer.” 

‘What medicine do you use?” 

‘Quinine. Anda heap of it we have took 
since last June. Mr, Culbertson and the rest 
on us have took fifteen dollars and fifty cents 
wuth since that time.” 

“You have been very ill yourself, I should 
suppose.” 

**Oh no, I’ve not been sick, except a touch 
of congestive chill which I took just afore we 
got to Florence, where we took the steamboat 
to come down to Cairo. I had the chills and 


fever all last summer, but we're used to that. 
This congestive chill quite took me down. A 
power of people have died of that whar we 
come from.” 

Poor woman! there she sits on the sofa all 
day long, now and then her listless gaze follow- 
ing the motions of the two-year-old Quincy, 
who is playing about the floor. Unhappy, and 
yet fortunate, for her misery is tempered by her 
ignorance. At Memphis this family take an- 
other boat, which carries them up White River 
to Little Rock, and then out upon the wide 
prairie, to be swallowed up in that dim line 
which hovers between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, 

Out of Egypt there also came to us a strange- 
ly different pair. As those we have just de- 
scribed stand upon the outer border of civiliza- 
tion, this German man and his wife are near 
the centre, where the highest faculties of the 
intellect, the widest stretch of the imagination, 
are known. ‘These are not the heavy-thought- 
ed, clumsily limbed, honestly stupid Germans 
who may be found among the working popula- 
tion of this country. This man, with his intro- 
spective eyes, his classic face, and long, dark | 
hair, is Auerbach’s Eric ; this woman, with flow-| 
ing ringlets, gentle smile, and loving eyes, is 


My 
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Mata; and they both are journeying through 
the New World. Theirs is not a life of dull 
commonplaces. Jean Paul is the lowest flight 
they take, unless it is to absorb some abstruse 
science, or evolve some hidden mystery of me- 
chanics. Yes, this is the wonderful Eric—this 
later creation of the German fancy. An indi- 
vidual man whose knowledge embodies all 
there is of the past and present in mechanics, 
metaphysics, science, philosophy, prose, and 
poetry. Verily, this is the impossible Eric. 

In this after cabin, of which we are writing, 
there are several more people, who are com- 
monplace, who lounge about, walk the decks, 
and are punctual when the black stewardess 
stands behind the piano and rings a little bell, 
announcing one or the other of our three daily 
meals, 

In the forward cabin, usually gathered about 
the big stoye or at the tables playing cards, 
there is a motley group of men. There are 
two sprucely dressed young fellows from Balti- 
more who are going to Texas on a sporting ex- 
pedition. Somewhere in the interior of that 
vast country they have a place well furnished 
with dogs, guns, and ammunition; the game, 
they say, comes of itself, of all sorts, and in 
any quantity, from black bear to quail. 

Half a dozen quiet. orderly men I see day by 
day moving around; these appear to be mer- 
chants, farmers, or traders. But of altogether 
another sort is a part of our invoice from 
Cairo, Four of these are tall, muscular young 
fellows, from Kentucky I think, who, in the old 
time, when it was not honorable in the South 
to lahor, would have turned out first-class ruf- 
fians. Asit is, they have all the swagger and 
dare-devil manner which characterizes the cut- 
throat and bravo. All of this party carry pis- 
tols, a strange sight nowadays. One of them 
wears a Confederate gray coat, and a look into 
whose eyes reveals a story of adventure, 

There is another gang in the forward cabin 
who are not even as respectable as those we 
have just described ; these last are gamblers. 
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angry, and appeals to 
the lookers-on. The 
fourth of the squad 
looks like an honest 
tradesman, who onght 
to be in better busi- 
ness than betting. 
One day these gen- 
tlemen were playing 
at poker, which is a fa- 
vorite game for their 
nefarious purposes. 
The ‘‘ Carpenter” — 
we will give them such 
names as _ describe 
them best—had dealt 
‘¢ Ferret-eyes” a hand 


of three kings and a 


PLAYING POKER, 


We had heard that this feature of steamboat 
life in the West had, since the war, disappeared. 
In truth, it has—or, at least, its character has 
changed. 

Yon can not see now, as we did ten years 
ago, the cabin tables surrounded by planters, 
merchants, and politicians, calling themselves 


seven and eight of 
clubs. To ‘* Wolf- 
mouth” he gave three 
aces and a nine and 
ten of hearts. With these hands ‘‘ Ferret-eyes” 
and ‘‘ Wolf-mouth” began to bet and brag in 
the most excited way, talking to each other, 
appealing to the crowd, and getting up an en- 
thusiasm pretty much as the clown and ring- 
master do in the circus, shouting and running 
in order to make the audience believe that the 


gentlemen, who would gamble from morning | horse which the ‘‘ equine queen” is riding is go- 
till night, and again till morning, staking, and _ing fearfully fast, when it is all a sham, gotten 


often losing, their entire fortunes. We do not 
now encounter the elegant, gentlemanly, pro- 
fessional gambler, who was accomplished in 
every way, and not least in the use of the 
pistol and bowie-knife. Well-educated, fas- 
cinating gentlemen were they, whose hands 
were again and again stained with the blood 
of their fellow-creatures. All this class of 
men are hardly to be found in the Southwest in 
this goodly year of our Lord 1878. The war 
did splendid scavenger-work in sweeping them 
into the other world. And the young men 
now coming up into life, who would have been 
such as they, find a better existence in working 
for their daily bread. The gang of gamblers 
who are our companions on this trip belong to 
altogether another class than those whose places 
they fill, These are what the panel thief is 
to the bank burglar, what Burns is to Morris- 
sey. It is amusing for your experienced trav- 
eler to watch the tricks and schemes of these 
miserable wretches. One of these is short, 
rather fat, dressed in black broadcloth, and 
carries under his plug hat a cunning, greasy, 
smooth~shaven face, which has small, ferrit- 
like eyes in it, and a red snub nose, like a car- 
bunele, imposed upon it. This man is called 
the ‘‘ Judge,” and is, I believe, the leader of 
the gang, although another fellow in common 
clothes, with a wolfish, cowardly countenance, 
gives the cue to all their doings. ‘The third 
thief of the party is small in stature, with black 
mustache, and an assumed wobegone look. It 
is he who, in their make-believe games, bets 
wildly and largely, who most always loses, gets 


up for effect. Such was the excitement about 
our steamboat gaming-table. 

““T see your twenty dollars and go fifty bet- 
ter,” shouts ‘* Ferret-eyes.” 

‘*T sec your fifty and go ten better,” scream- 
ed ‘‘ Wolf-month.” 

‘*T see that, and make it one hundred,” cries 
“ Fcrret-cyes.” 

At this point there was a dead pause and 
silence, broken in an instant by “ Wolf-mouth,” 
who turned beseechingly to the by-standers with 
the remark : 

“Gentlemen, I’m blowed if I ain’t strapped.” 

Meanwhile moving around the table there 
was a peaked sandy-haired man, who has on 
board forty mules, which he is taking to Mem- 
phis. This fellow had seen both hands, and 
knew that ‘‘ Wolf-mouth” had the strong cards. 
Just at this moment he caught the gambler’s 
eye, who continued : 

‘¢ Ef I had a mule, wouldn’t I sling him, ears 
and all, atop o’ that pile?” 

“You kin bet one of my mules,” was the 
answer of ‘‘ Sandy-hair.” 

“ Will you take the mule?” cries ‘‘ Wolf- 
mouth” to ‘‘ Ferret-eyes.” 

“Yes,” answered the other, asking the ‘ Car- 
penter,” as he had a right to by the laws of the 
game, for two cards, in place of his seven and 
eight of clubs. That obliging gentleman at 
once complied, giving him the fourth king and 
arace, ‘‘ Wolf-mouth” did not ask for more. 
They showed their hands, ‘‘ Ferret-eyes” swept 
in the pool, and ‘‘Sandy-hair,” to his dismay, 
had lost his mule. 
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Below stairs on the main-deck, among the! passed places whose names had significance 


corn-sacks, mules, and deck hands, there are 
other travelers, going I know not whither. 
Filthy, hungry, forlorn wretches are they; men, 
women, and children on the same errand which 
hurries us all onward, forward, somewhere ; 
the struggle of humanity, whether on the lower 
deck or in the cabin, in the hovel or the palace, 
life, life, to live. 

The state-rooms, or sleeping-chambers, on 
the boat are quite large; they have double 
berths, wash-basins, and mirrors, and all of 
this is kept in good, cleanly order. Of course 
there is a door opening out upon the guards. 
This doorway has blinds, and a printed notice 
on the wall tells you there are very good life~ 
preservers, in the event of a burst up, or other 
accident. It is rather uncomfortably signifi- 
cant to see these means of saving life, and the 
constant call upon your attention, so prominent; 
but it is well to know that these and other means 
of safety, which also include cork life-preserv- 
ers, are at hand, By-the-way, if there should 
be an accident, I prefer, as a matter of choice, 
one of the blinds. 

It is a question whether this steamboating is 
a more dangerous mode of travel than others. 
It had a sort of settlement the other day, at 
least in the mind of one of the negroes, who 
exclaimed : 

“<Tf yer blowed up on the railroad, thar you 


is; but, good Lord, if yer blowed up on a steam- | 


boat, whar is yer ?” 


The cabin of our boat is so large that we are | 


able to have tables placed across as well as 
lengthwise, Thus, instead of three fearfully 
long tables, where every thing is in confusion 
and all is in common, the passengers are di- 
vided up into parties of six and ten, to the con- 
venience and comfort of all. 
is yery palatable. 

Take it all in all, the scenery of the lower 
Mississippi is monotonous. Bluffs rise here 
and there, but they vary but little from the flat, 
far-stretching corn and cotton fields and the 
border of cotton-wood forests. From Memphis 
to Cape Girardeau is found the most fruitful 
corn lands in the world. 
ty to one hundred bushels to the acre, Some- 
times we passed corn-fields which extended 
continuously for miles along the river and for a 
jong distance inland. 
were situated upon the shore of some shoot or 
side channel of the river, which could not be 


The food provided | 


They raise from six- | 


Many of these places | 


approached by our steamboat but for the high | 


water. Butnow she entered fearlessly these side 
channels. All along the bank would be found 
piles of corn. <A signal from its owner would 
cause our boat to swing round and take the 


pile of three or ten hundred sacks on board. | 


Again and again and many times was this done, 
until we ceased to wonder at the receptive ca- 
pacity of the vessel, and came to believe that 
there was no limit to her space. 

To the passing observer there is very little 
of interest in the cities of the Mississippi. 


We! load up the bales of cotton. 


mainly as having been associated with the war, 
New Madrid and its neighborhood interested me 
chiefly as haying once had, some thirty years 
ago, a severe shock of earthquake, which sub- 
merged the land and disturbed the waters of 
the river to a dangerous degree. I was told 
that these shocks continued to take place, 
greatly to the terror and discomfort of the in- 
habitants. No explanation is given, if one is 
needed, for these phenomena in a country which 
evinces no other evidence of volcanic action. 
Fort Pillow no longer exists above the surface 
of the river. Several acres of forest and the 
remains of the fortification one day collapsed 
with more suddenness than did the rebellion, 
and sank beneath the flood. It was but little 
satisfaction to our curiosity to point to tree-tops 
swaying in the current as the spot where this 
famous fort once stood. At Memphis we took 
on board a party of twenty negroes, who had 
come all the way from Virginia, and were en 
route for the Red River country. I was told 
that it was easier to get these people over all 
the remainder of the long journey than through 
this city of Memphis, where they are waylaid, 
robbed, and maltreated. If the representa- 
tions are true, Memphis is a thriving cut-throat 
hole, a shade worse even than the city of New 
York. 

From Memphis down the river cotton is 
raised. The plantations are very large, or 
they were extensive before the war. Now and 
then we came upon plantations which seemed 
to be working a large number of hands, and 
the far-spreading fields were under cultivation ; 
but most often we passed by lands which ten 
years ago were valued at hundreds of dollars 
per acre, but which were now overgrown with 
weeds, or perhaps the neglected levee had been 
worn away, and the mad waters were pouring 
swiftly in to lay waste the land. 

At Helena we made quite a halt, in order to 
take on three hundred bales of cotton, We 
smiled derisively at the suggestion, but had the 
pleasure of seeing them piled up twenty feet 
high on the forward deck. We were to take 
this cotton to New Orleans; but at this point, 
and higher up, cotton usually goes up streain, 
and is forwarded east by railroad at Memphis 
or Evansville, on the Ohio. 

Helena is a place of some commercial im- 
portance ms the dépét of transhipment for the 
White River country. Its social aspects, judg- 
ing from a cursory view, would not fascinate a 
stranger. You know that General Hindman 
was assassinated in his own house here, not 
long since; and I saw an ugly population loung- 
ing about the streets and on the levee. Grog- 
geries were to be found at every step, and in 
one of them a mob of negroes, with clenched 
fists and drawn knives, were discussing the 
question of mutual superiority in a way which 
could have only a bloody ending, 

It took a long while for our deck hands to 
These men, who 
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said the scene was sig. 
nificant of the history 
and fate of the negro 


race; while others, 


more hopeful, said, 
‘‘ Nonsense, the his- 
tory of the negro has 
just begun.” 
Vicksburg we came 
upon in the night. It 
was a pretty sight to 
gaze upon the many 
ligbts blinking and 
sparkling on the hill- 
side; and one could 
avy = imagine the magnifi- 
: cent spectacle of the 
passage of the forts 
and batteries by the 
fleet during the war. 
No ficrce cannon 
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have the technical name of ‘‘rousters,”’ have 
put on board an immense amount of freight 
since we left St. Louis. They have been up 
at all hours of the day and night; and the 
mate, with his gruff voice, growls, unremitting- 
ly, ‘*Take a sack, take a sack, take a sack!” 
or, when the barrels of flour came in, ‘ Roll, 
roll, roll!” or, on all occasions, ‘‘ Where are ye ? 
where are ye? where are ye?” uttered at lower 
C without a change of tone. Whether the men 
work any faster because of his eloqnent periods 
I do not know; but it is certain that, after four 
days out, they moved languidly, and made but 
little headway. These “rousters” are hired by 
the month, at the rate of $45. They manage 
to ship just as the boat is leaving port, and aft- 
er she is pretty well loaded. Perhaps there are 
worse occupations in life than theirs; but if I 
had a choice in the way of manual labor, it 
would not be in the line of a ‘‘rouster.” 

Lying at the levce at Helena we saw several 
of those unique flat-boats whose busincss it ig 
to trade on the river. These float down the 
stream, or are propelled by broad sweeps; but 
theve are trading steamboats which go from 
one place to another carrying all sorts of mer- 
chandise, which they sell or trade for hides, 
eoln, cotton, or other products of the soil. 

At Red River the gang of negroes from Vir- 
ginia left us. It was after dark whengwe made 
our landing at the wharf-boat. As usual, when 
we made a night landing, the iron cages at the 
bow of the boat were filled with blazing pitch- 
pine knots, which threw a lurid light upon the 
immediately surrounding objects. Beyond those 
all was deep darkness. Ont from the shadows 
of the between decks crept these poor wander- 
ers. Some bore upon their backs bundles of 
bedding, clothing, cooking utensils, and chil- 
dren. Out of the darkness they came, men 
and women, young and old; in the glare of 
the torches they hobbled across the plank, and 
then disappeared in a deeper darkness. Some 


belched forth iron and 
flame from all the hill- 
side as we rounded the celebrated point and 
finally rested quietly at the wharf-boat. It 
would have been a great delight to have seen 
this famous strong-hold of tbe rebellion by day, 
to have followed the line of defense which so 
successfully contended against our arms; but 
the experience was not vouchsafed to us. A 
stoppage of a few hours occurred, and again 
the big steamboat was surging through the 
darkness. 

Neither Natchez under the hill nor Natchez 
on top of the hill served to arrest our now rapid 
journey toward the Crescent City. It was on 
the ninth day of our journey after we left St. 
Louis that we arrived on the ‘‘ coast,” as that 
part of the river is termed which is fenced in 
with levees, bchind which lie magnificent plant- 
ations of sugar, I had had but little idea of 
the extent of these sugar plantations. When 
they were in operation, and many are not, each 
place with its grand house and manufactory and 
negro cabins formed a village in itself. I was 
told that some of the establishments for con- 
verting the cane into sugar cost as high as 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

Even with the enormous protective duty on 
sugar, I was informed by several planters that, 
with the difficulties of getting labor, it was im- 
possible to raise sugar at a profit. The negro, 
it is said, is no longer available for economical 
labor. This is an important question, the 
merits of which it is not proper to discuss here, 
but it is one which affects the producing inter- 
ests of the whole Sonth. The planters are de- 
sirous of introducing the Chinese workman, but 
they say the government has interfered, for- 
bidding long periods of service. 

It was in the afternoon of a glorious sunny 
day that we were presented to the Crescent 
City, the commercial metropolis of the South- 
west. Past groves of orange-trees filled with 
their rich yellow fruit, past elegant villas sur- 
rounded with the waving palm and far-spread- 
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nd fields clothed in fresh 
] that was charming and 


ing oak, past garden 
tints of green, past 


refreshing to the vision which a few days be- 
fore had rested only npon snow and ice, we 
came upon the city of New Orleans. 

The snn was going down behind us, and its 


HE word negative, which the photographer | 
applies to the first image which he obtains | 
of the subject, whatever it may be, that he is| 
to photograph, is rather a misnomer, inasmuch ! 
as the properties which characterize it, though | 
striking and peculiar, do not seem very clearly | 
to involve any idea of negation, Ifit had been 
called the reverse, ingtead of the negative, its 
name would have been perhaps more suggestive 
of its character. But the name negative is es- 
tablished, and must stand. 

In the first impression which the photogra~ 
pher obtains upon the screen in the camera the 
image is reversed in three respects: first, in re- 
spect to top and bottom; secondly, in respect to 
right and left; and thirdly, in respect to light 
aud shade. 

First, the image is réversed in respect to top 
and bottom, as in the engraving on page 846, 
The reason is, that the rays proceeding from the 
upper part of the object descend, of course, in 
going toward the lens, and continuing their 
course after passing the lens, are brought to a 
focus at the /ower part of the screen; while the 


845 
golden light itluminated each roof-top and wall 
and spire. So that all the length and breadth 
of this great city was bathed in splendid ra- 
diance. It was a noble presentation, and af- 
forded a happy termination of our journey 
‘down the Mississippi.” 


rays from the lower part of the object, ascend- 
ing, come to a focus on the upper part of the 
sereen. 

Any person may easily observe this effect by 
means of any convex lens—a sun-glass, for ex- 
ample, or the glass of a pair of spectacles, such 
as are used by elderly people, and a sheet of 
white paper. Inthe evening, when there is but 
a single light in the room, as of a lamp, or can- 
dle, or gas-burner, an image of the flame may 
be thrown upon the paper by holding it at the 
proper distance. This image will be more or 
less distinct according to the perfection of the 
glass, the general darkness of the room, and the 
distance at which the glass and the screen are 
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held from the source of light. Under ordinarily 
favorable circumstances quite a distinct image, 
both of the flame itself, and also of those parts 
of the object from which it issnes which are 
most brightly illuminated by it, will be given, 
and it will be reversed in position. 

The mode in which the lens accomplishes 
this inversion is illustrated in the engraving 
on page 845, where the rays of light, passing 
from the flame, in the direction of the arrows, 
through the lens, are refracted or bent in the 
direction shown by the lines. The image in 
all these cases is reversed not only in respect to 
top and bottom, but, on the same principle, and 
for the same reason, the right side of the object 
will be the left side of the image, and vice versa. 

But perhaps the most important of all these 
reversals, and the only one with the rectifica- 
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tion of which we have to do in this article, is 
that in respect to light ahd shade. The thin, 
sensitive film which is spread over the plate 
of glass, or the sheet of metal or of paper, on 
which the image is to be impressed, consists 
always of some chemical substance which is 
darkened by the action of rays coming either 
directly from the sun, or by reflection from any 
object upon it. Consequently all those parts 
of the object which are of the lightest color—in 
other words, which reflect the light most per- 
fectly—will cause the parts of the image cor- 
responding to them to be the darkest, and vice 
versa, 

For example, in our leading engraving the 
faces of the three figures, and certain points 
and portions of the dress, reflect the light 
strongly, and appear white in the engraving; 
while other portions, either from their color or 
from their being in a position to reflect less 
strongly the direct rays of the sun, appear more 
or less dark. Now, as the darkness or bright- 
ness of an object depends upon the degree in 
which it reflects the sun’s rays, it is plain that 
the bright parts will throw most light into the 
camera, and affect those parts of the sensitive 
plate on which they fall most powerfully. In 
other words, the parts of the object which were 
lightest in the object will be darkest in the im- 
age; and, on the other hand, those which were 
dark in the object will throw éess light into the 
camera, and will leave the corresponding parts 
of the image comparatively light. 

It is usual, in speaking of the effect of the sun’s 
rays upon the sensitive chemical plate in the 
camera, to attribute the efficiency to the ight ; 
but, strictly speaking, it is not the action of the 
luminous rays to which the change is due, but 
to certain other rays accompanying, and to 
some extent intimately blended with, the light- 
producingrays. Light and color are really sen- 
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sations of the human mind, 
produced by the action of 
certain emanations from 
the sun upon the human 
sensorium, through the eye, 
and the portion of the cere- 
bral system connected with 
it. The change produced 
in the sensitive plate in the 
camera is, on the other 
hand, a chemical effect pro- 
duced upon a material sub- 
stance. It is found, more- 
over, that the emanations, 
or radiations, which pro- 
duce the one effect are dif- 
ferent from those concern- 
ed in the other, and that, 
although the two influences 
usually accompany cach 
other, they are really dis- 
tinct in their nature and ac- 
tion, and may be, to a great 
extent, separated. The for- 
mer are known by scientific 
men as the luminous rays, 
while the latter are desig- 
nated the actinic, or chem- 
icalrays. ‘These rays are, 
in a measure, separable 
from each other in the 
spectrum, and the actinic 


rays may even be so fur isolated that photo- 
graphic effects may be produced in the dark— 
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that is, withoilt any luminous rays whatever 
striking upon the sensitive surface. 


In the same manner the 
rays of heat and light, which 
usually come combined in 
the radiations of the sun, 
may be separated by suita- 
ble devices, so that we may 
have solar heat without 
light, and solar ight with- 
out heat. This separation 
is sometimes effected by 
natural means, as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the 
moon, which sends us an 
abundant reflection of the 
sun’s light, with a scarcely 
appreciable portion of his 
heat; and that of the ground, 
which, during the night, 
after a warm summer’s day, 
returns to the atmosphere 
the heat which it received 
during the day, without any 
portion of the fight which 
accompanicd the heat in its 
emission from the snn. 

The chemical and the lu- 
minous rays are thus oft- 
en spontaneously dissever- 
ed from each other, to a 
greater or less extent, by 
the various reflections and 
refractions to which the so- 
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lar emanations are subject in falling upon differ- | in winter scenery, where the snow, reflecting in 


ent substances upon the earth’s surface. Some 
substances reflect well the luminous rays on 
which their appropriate color depends, but not 
those necessary to act on the photographie sur- 
face. In other words, they look bright and 
pleasing to the eye, but, as the photographers 
say, ‘do not take well.” 

But to return to our ‘‘negative.” The light 
parts of the object, throwing the strongest light 
into the camera, and thus acting most power- 
fully upon the sensitive surface there, as has 
been already explained, will, of course, make 
the corresponding parts of the image dark; while 
the dark parts of the object, reflecting little 
light, will affect the sensitive surface but little, 
and so leave the parts of the image correspond- 
ing to them Aight. Thus the lights and shades 
of the picture will be the reverse of those in the 
reality. : 


The engravings on page 846, representing the 
negative and the positive of the same object, 
show this reversal of the light and shade very 
clearly—the former, the negative, giving the 
effect actually produced, in the first instance, 
on the sensitive plate, and the second showing 
the lights as they exist in reality, in the object, 
and as they ought to be in the picture. 

The illustration shows only the third of the 
three reversals before mentioned, the other two 
having been corrected before making the en- 
graving. It remains now onlgto show how 
this is also corrected, by the production of a 
positive picture from the negative, after the 
negative has been obtained from the natural | 
object by the camera. 

The negative is usually taken by photogra- 
phers upon glass. The glass is previously cover- 
ed upon one side with a thin coating of the sensi- | 
tive chemical substance on which the impression 
isto bemade. This plate, thus coated, is placed 
in the camera, and exposed for the proper time 
to the action of the actinic rays existing in the | 
image of the subject formed by the lens—the 
bright parts of the image becoming dark, of 
course, and the dark parts remaining bright. 

From the negative thus formed the positives, | 
or the copies intended for use, are afterward 
printed by allowing the light to pass through the 
negative to a sheet of sensitive paper placed be- 
neath it. Of course the image now formed 
upon the paper will be re-reversed, so to speak, 
and will come out in the proper condition in re- 
spect to light and shade ; for thosc parts of the 
glass which had been most darkened by the 
bright parts of the image falling upon them | 
will now shelter the corresponding parts of | 
the paper beneath, while those which had been 
left most transparent will allow the rays to pass 
through. Thus the picture on the paper will 


all its power the full radiance of the sun, plack- 
ens completely those parts of the sensitive sur- 
face of the negative on which its image falls; 
while the other objects, which absorb large por- 
tions of the aetinic rays, represent themselvcs 
more faintly. These effects are shown very 
strikingly in the engravings on page 847, which 
are copied respectively from a view taken last 
winter of a portion of the country home of the 
writer, while the deep snows still remained upon 
the ground. In this case the reversal in respect 
to top and bottom is corrected, while those in 
respect to light and shade, and also in respect 
to right and left, remain. 


MY DISTINGUISHED FRIEND 
SELTSAM. 
iy 

TE evening of September 19, 1855, I went 
to call on my old university friend, the 
distinguished Dr. Seltsam, Professor of Gene- 
ral Pathology, Clinical Lecturer, Accoucheur 
to the Grand Duchess, ete., etc. I found him 
alone in his magnificent drawing-room in Berg- 
strasse, his elbow resting on a little black mar- 
ble table and his eyes fixed on a crystal globe, 
which seemed filled with perfectly clear water. 

Spite of the crimson rays of twilight which 
came in by the three lofty windows opening on 
the palace gardens, my friend Seltsam’s lean 
face, with its razor-shaped nose and prominent 
chin, seemed to borrow from the globe a fright- 
ful sort of livid tint, somewhat like the head of 
a corpse freshly decapitated, and the red edg- 
ing of his dressing-gown completed the illu- 
sion. 

All this surprised me so that I did not dare 
interrupt him in his reflections, and was even 
on the point of withdrawing, when a big foot- 
man whom I had found snoring in the ante- 
chamber took it into his head to open one eye 
and cry out with stentorian voice: ‘‘ Counselor 
Theodore Kilian !” 

Seltsain, with a long-drawn breath, turned 
slowly round to me like an automaton, and 
holding out his hand, said, ‘‘Salve tibi, Theo- 
dore! Quomodo vales ?” 

‘‘Optime, Adrien,” I answered. Then with 
raised voice: ‘What are you at there, my 
dear fellow? JI should think you were puz- 
zling over the doctrine of Sangrado !” 

But here his face wore so singular an ex- 
pression that I stopped, confused and aston- 
ished. 

‘*Theodore,” said he, after an instant’s si- 
lence, “this is no joking matter, I am study- 
ing the ailment of your respectable aunt An- 
nah Wunderlich, What you told me day be- 


become the reverse, in respect to light and. fore yesterday is serious. These fits of ecstatic 


shade, of that on the glass, and will corre- 
spond with the subject itself from which the 
picture is taken. 

The difference in character between the neg- 
ative and the positive image is very clearly shown 


excitement, these sudden starts, and particu- 
larly the venerable lady’s exaggerated expres- 
sions in speaking of Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ Han- 
del’s oratorios, and Beethoven’s symphonies, all 
indicate some dangerous kind of affection.” 
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“ And you expect to get at the bottom of it 
in this vessel of cold water?” 

‘‘Eixactly, It’s very Incky you came, I 
was thinking of you.” Then pointing to a 
violin hanging against the wall—‘‘ Would you 
be good enough to play me Mozart’s ‘ Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio?’” ‘This invitation seem- 
ed to me so odd that I began to doubt whether 
my poor friend Seltsam’s brains were not on 
the point of taking leave of him, like my poor 
aunt’s; but, guessing my thoughts, he re- 
sumed, ironically, ‘* Don’t be alarmed, my dear 
Theodore, don’t be alarmed. My intellectual 
faculties are intact. I am on the way to a 
great—to a sublime discovery !” 

“Very good; that’s enough.” 

And taking down the violin, I looked at it 
with envious eyes. It was one of the famous 
Lévenhaupt’s, of which Frederick II. had a doz- 
en made to accompany him in his flute-playing 
—perfect, irreproachable instruments, which 
some connoisseurs put on a par with the Stra- 
divarius. However that may be, I had scarce- 
ly laid the bow across the strings when it seem- 
ed as if all that had been told me about them 
were below the reality ; and what with the ele- 
gance of the composition and the purity of the 
tone, I felt as if I were lifted to the seventh 
heaven. 

**O great, great master!” criedI. ‘‘O sub- 
lime melodist! Who could be insensible to 
such grace, vigor, and inspiration!” My hat 
had rolled off, my eyes were half closed, and 
my knees tottered beneath me. I was beside 
myself, For me, Seltsam, the globe, and my 
aunt’s ailments had no further existence. About 
an hour after I waked as from a dream, stretch- 
ed on Dr, Adrien’s sofa, and wondering what 
had happened. I saw Seltsam armed with a 
strong lens still before his globe. The water 
had become turbid, and myriads of infusoria 
were shooting back and forward in it in every 
direction. 

‘Well, Seltsam,” ericd I, in a weak voice, 
“are you satisfied ?” 

Hereupon he came toward me, his face ra- 
diant with joy, and seizing both my hands, 
eried, emphatically, ‘“‘ Thanks! thanks! my 
dear and excellent friend, a thousand thanks! 
You have just rendered the greatest service to 
science !” 

I stood confounded. ‘‘ How! by merely play- 
ing an air Ihave donesciencea service, have I ?” 

“Yes, my dear Theodore, and you shall learn 
the glorious share you have taken in solving the 
great problem. Come with me. You shall see 
every thing, understand every thing.” He lit a 
candelabra, for night had come on, opened a 
side-door, and signed to me to follow him. 

A prey to the deepest emotion, I followed 
him, and, as we passed through several rooms 
in succession, it seemed as if some revolution 
were about to occur in my whole nature, and I 
was on the point of receiving the key to in- 
visible worlds. The candelabra threw its daz- 
zling light on the sumptuous furniture of the 
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splendid house. Ornaments, pictures, and car-, 
pets spread out in dim vistas through the gloom ; 
siniling heads, half starting from their frames, 
looked down on us as we passed; and the 
light, glancing on from gilding to gilding, led 
us at last to the landing of a broad staircase 
with bronze balustrade. 

We descended into an inner court, where the 
furtive sound of our steps echoed in the distance 
like mysterious whispers. Inthiscourt I noticed 
that the air was calm, and countless stars were 
shining in the sky. Our journey led us past sey- 
eral doors, at one of which Seltsam stopped, and 
turning to me, said: 

‘Here is my amphitheatre. It is here that 
I labor and dissect. Don’t be disturbed. It 
is only into the hands of death that nature 
will render up her secrets.” 

I was seared, and would have been glad to 
back out; but as Adrien had gone in without 
waiting for my answer, I was fain to follow. 
I entered, then, pale with emotion, and saw 
stretched on a great oaken table a body—the 
body of a young man—the arms close against 
the sides, head back, and eyes staring, mo- 
tionless as a clod. 

He had a fine forehead, On his left side a 
deep wound had pierced the breast. But what 
most impressed me was neither the sight of the 
wound nor the sombre grimness of the head—it 
was the motionless stillness. ‘So this is man!” 
said I to myself; ‘‘inertia—eternal rest!” I 
was still benumbed by the crushing weight of 
this feeling when Seltsam, laying the edge of 
his scalpel on the inert body, said to me: 

‘All this was alive: all this will come to 
life again. Thousands of existences, the bond- 
slaves of a single force, are ready to regain their 
freedom. All that has ceased to exist in this 
body is the power of command, the authority 
which imposed upon all these individual lives 
a single direction—the will! This power lay 
here.” 

And he struck the head, which gaye back a 
dull thud like a block of wood. 

I was chilled with horror, yet Seltsam’s 
words somewhat reassured me, ‘So we are 
not to believe that every thing is annihilated ?” 
eried I. ‘‘So much the better. I had rather 
live in detail than not live at all.” 

“Yes,” cried Seltsam, who seemed to read 
on my forehead the thonghts which were pass- 
ing within—‘‘yes! man is immortal in detail 
—each molecule composing him is imperisha- 
ble; they all live! but their life, their suffer- 
ings, are transmitted to the soul which rules 
them, consults their needs, and imposes on 
them its will, Men have sought for the type 
of the most perfect government, and have 
claimed to find it in a bee-hive or an ant-hill. 
This ideal model is here!” and he plunged his 
scalpel into the body and opened it complete- 
ly. I drew back with horror; but he, not evenr 
appearing to notice my movement, went on, 


calmly : : 
“Tirst let us see the means of action and 
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transmission employed by the soul. You see 
these thousands of white fibres branching over 
the whole body; these are the nerves, the high- 
roads of this vast country where lightning-like 
couriers are ever hurrying up and down, carry- 
ing to the extremities the orders of the central 
molecule, or warning the latter of the wants 
and dangers which affect or threaten its count- 
less subjects, Then every thing stirs, is agi- 
tated, and gets on—every thing tends to the 
end assigned it by the soul. Yet each mole- 
cule las its own task and its own nature. Thus, 
Theodore, look at the organs of respiration— 
the lungs; here, again, are those of the circu- 
lation of the blood—the heart, veins, and ar- 
teries; and here are those of digestion — the 
stomach and intestines. Well, you are not to 
fancy that they are composed of the same ele- 
ments, the same beings. No; when decompo- 
sition takes place the lungs produce the kind 
of insects called douves, which fasten them- 
selves like leeches by their pores; their body 
is long and thread-shaped. The intestines 
produce dombrics, formed of fleshy rings; these 
are cylindrical, pink, and tapered off at the ex- 
tremities, without any resemblance to the douves, 
The heart produces hematodic fungi, a sort of 
little corrosive mushrooms; and so on of each 
organ. 

‘¢The living man is a whole universe sub- 
ject to one will! Know, too, that each one of 
these infinitesimals has its immortal soul. The 
Supreme Being gives no monopoly in immor- 
tality; for every thing, from the atom to the 
immeasurable whole of space, is subject to ab- 
solute justice; no molecule is ever out of the 
place its merit assigns it, and this alone ex- 
plains the admirable order of the universe. 
Just as man, a particle of humanity, obeys God 
enforcedly, so the molecule acts according to 
the will of the living man. Now do you un- 
derstand, Theodore, the infinite power of this 
great being, whose will acts on us as our soul 
acts on our flesh and blood? Nature, whole 
and entire, is God’s flesh and blood. He suffers 
by her, lives by her, thinks by her, acts by her ; 
each one of her atoms is imperishable, for God 
can not perish in a single one of his atoms.” 

But whiere, pray, is liberty?” cried I. ‘If 
fam a subject molecule, how am I responsible 
for my actions?” 

Liberty remains intact,” said Seltsam, ‘for 
the molecule of my flesh may revolt against my 
whole being, and that is just what actnally hap- 
pens; but then it perishes, and my organism 
eliminates it. It has been free; it has borne 
the consequences of its action. I, too, am 
free: I can revolt against the laws of God; I 
can abuse my power over the existences which 
compose me, and by that very act bring on my 
dissolution. ‘The molecules become independ- 
ent again, and my soul loses its power. When 
we have shown that we suffer from our own 
faults, is it not clear that we are responsible 
for them, and consequently free ?” 
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there looking at each other as if each would 
read the other’s very soul. 

‘¢My dear Seltsam,” said I at last, ‘‘ all this 
appears very logical and fine in theory; but I 
don’t understand how it all bears on your globe, 
my aunt’s illness, and the music you just got 
me to play for you.” 

‘* Nothing simpler,” said he, smiling. ‘* You 
can’t but know that the vibration of sounds im- 
presses on sand spread over a drum-head rapid 
movements, and causes it te describe geomet- 
rical figures of wonderful regularity—” 

“Certainly; but—” 

‘‘But hear me ont!” cried he, impatiently. 
“ Sound acts in the same way on the molecules 
of a fluid, resulting in infinite combinations— 
with this difference, however, that these mole- 
cules being movable, the figures resulting are 
animate beings; this is what physicists call 
equivocal creation. Now sounds, acting on the 
nervous system, produce an electric discharge, 
which in turn acts on the fluids inclosed in our 
bodies, from which spring thousands and thou- 
sands of insects, which attack the organism and 
produce a erowd of ailments, such as singing 
in the ears, deafness, dim sight, epilepsy, cata- 
lepsy, idiocy, nightmare, convulsions, St. Vi- 
tus’s dance, nervous colic, sore throat, palpita- 
tions; and in general that infinitude of ail- 
ments to which women devoted to music are 
peculiarly subject, and whose nature has till 
now remained unknown. - In fact, the insects 
IT have mentioned, viz.: myriapods, six-footed 
and wingless; thysanure, which have their 
abdomen fringed at the side with false paws; 
parasites, with smooth eyes and mouth formed 
like a sucker; coleoptere, with very strong 
jaws; lepidoptere, with two threads rolled in 
a spiral for a tongue; neuropiera, hymenoptere, 
ripiphoree—all these myriads of devouring creat- 
ures are dispersed through the interior of our 
bodies, as in an old honcy-combed bit of furni- 
ture; they dig in with their pincers, their nails, 
their bills, their rasps, their snouts, and pull 
you to pieces from top to bottom. ‘Tis just 
the same story as that of the Roman people, 
enervated by Asiatic luxury, while the bar- 
barians devour it without resistance.” 

Seltsam’s description made my very hair 
stand on end. ‘‘And so you think,” cried I, 
‘¢that music is the cause of these disasters ?” 

“‘TIncontestably. You have only to watch 
women long in the habit of playing on the or- 
gan, the piano, or the harp, to be convinced of 
it. Your unfortunate aunt is threatened with 
speedy destruction ; I know but one way of pre- 
venting it.” 

“What way, Seltsam? ‘Though her pre- 
sumptive heir, I can not in conscience but do 
all I can to save her.” 

“‘Yes,” replied he, ‘‘I reeognize your usual 
delicacy. Itis affection and not interest which 
guides you. But it is late, Theodore; I just 
heard it strike twelve. Come back to-morrow 
at ten in the evening, when I shall have ready 


I had nothing more to answer, and we sat| the only means of saving Madame Annah. I 
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wish you to owe her cure to me. It will be 
radical, on my academic honor!” 

“No doubt; no doubt. But couldn’t you 
tell me—” 

“What use would it be? 


shall know all. 


To-morrow you 
I can hardly keep awake.” 


We crossed the court-yard, and he opened the | 


porte cochére on the Bergstrasse; we pressed 
each other’s lands as we said good-evening, and 
I got back to my room, plunged in the most 
dismal reflections. 


II. 
I did not sleep a wink the whole night ‘for 


puzzling how Seltsam would manage to free | 


my respectable aunt Wunderlich of her ascar- 
ides, 
same idea. I went hither and thither, ques- 
tioning myself aloud, and pcople in the street 
turned round to watch me, so marked was my 
agitation. Passing before the shop of the drug- 
gist Koniam, I stopped over an hour reading 


| 


the endless labels of his vials and jars—asa-| 


feetida, arsenic, chlorine, potassium, Chiron’s 
balm, Capuchin’s remedy, Madame Stefen’s 
remedy, Fioraventi’s ditto, etc., etc. 

‘*Ffeavens!” thought I, “‘ what a clever fel- 
low it must need to light on just the vial to 
cure us, without eliminating the ceutral mole- 
cule! What courage it must require to deal 
with asafcetida, or Capuchin’s remedy, or Fio- 
rayenti’s, when a simple bit of bread or meat so 
often causes us an indigestion!” 

That evening, supping ¢éte-d-téte with my 
excellent annt, I watched her with an eye of 
compassion. ; 

“Alas!” thought I. ‘‘ What would you say, 
poor Annah Wunderlich, if you knew that mill- 
ions of ferocious microscopic creatures are bent 
on your ruin, while you are quietly taking your 
cup of tea ?” 

“Why do you look so at me, Theodore ?” 
asked she, uneasily. 

‘©Oh! nothing—nothing—”’ 

““Yes, but I see that you don’t think me 
looking well to-day. TI look ill, don’t 1?” 

‘Why, yes, you are rather pale. I would 
wager that you have received a lot more mu- 
see” 

“Why, certainly; yesterday I received the 
opera ‘The Great Darius’—a sublime work! 
Aes 


“T thought so. You have been all night 


drumming on the piano, striking attitudes, go-| 


ing into ecstasies, crying out, ‘Ah! oh! per- 
fect! wonderful! divine !’” 


She turned crimson. 6 
‘‘ What does this mean, Sir? Haven't I the 
right—” 


‘“‘Oh! I don’t dispute it; but it’s ridicu- 

lous. You are ruining your nervous system; 
Pd 
you— 

“My nervous system! 
cracked yourself; you don’t know what you 
are talking about!” 

“For Heayven’s sake, be calm, aunt! 


You are going, 


An-!| Egyptians and Abyssinians. 


ger causes electric discharge, which in turn 
produces insects by myriads—” 

**Tnsects!” cried she, starting up as if moved 
by a spring. ‘Insects! have you ever seen 
insects about me, you wretch? What, do 
you dare— Why, it’s outrageous! Insects 
Louise! Kate! Leave the house, Sir!” 

“But, aunt-—” 

**Go, Sir! Go! TI disinherit you!” 

She screamcd—stammered—her cap got 
pushed awry: it was a frightful job. 

“Come, come!” cried I, getting up, “‘don’t 
let’s get vexed. Why, the deuce! aunt, I am 
not talking about the insects you think; I 
am talking about myriapods, thysanuree, coleop- 
tere, lepidoptere, parasites—the whole count- 


All next day I was tormented with the! less crowd of little monsters which have taken 


up their quarters with you to devour you!” 

At these words Aunt Wunderlich fell back 
in her chair, arms dangling, head fallen for- 
ward, and face so pale that the rouge on her 
cheeks looked like blood spots. 

I made but one bound from our house to 
Seltsam’s hotel, As I rushed in I must have 
been pale as death. 

“My dear fellow! There’s a crisis—” 

But I stopped in amazement. Seltsam had 
got together a numerous company. There were, 
first, the Conservator of the Archzological Mu- 
seum, Daniel Bremer, with his big powdered 
wig and maroon-colored coat, full face, and frog- 
gy eyes; he had in his month a sort of mam- 
moth bagpipe, whose use he secmed to be ex- 
plaining to the others. Then the orchestral lead- 
er, Christian Hoffer, with an opera hat, crum- 
pled up in a big chair, with his long legs stretch- 
ed in distant perspective under the table; he 
was playing with his bony fingers on the keys 
of another queer instrument of tubular shape, 
and did not even look up at mc when the door 
opened, so absorbed was he in his studies. 
Kasper Marbach, anatomical lecturer at St. 
Catherine’s Hospital, and Rebstock, Dean of 
the Faculty of Belles-Lettres, both in black coat 
and white cravat, were also there, one armed 
with an immense bronze waiter, the other gird- 
ed with a sort of wild Indian drum of wood and 
buckskin. 

These sober people, seated about the can- 
delabra, with cheeks puffed ont, stick raiscd, 
and meditative faces, made so droll an impres- 
sion on me that I stopped short on the thresh- 
old, neck out and mouth open, like one in a 
dream. Seltsam coolly pushed me a chair, and 
the conservator went on with his explanatious. 

‘This, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘is the famous 
busca-tibia of the Swiss. Its terrible sounds re- 
verberate with prolonged majesty among the 
ecliocs, and rise above the crash of the torrents. 
If Counselor Theodore will be so good as to 
take it, I don’t doubt he will get a superb effect 
out of it ;” and solemnly handing me the horn, 
and turning to Kasper Marbach, 

“Your drum, Sir, is the most admirable thing 
of the kind which we have, the karabo of the 
The jugglers use 
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it as dancing music for the bayadéres and the 
serpents.” 

“Ts that the way ?” said Marbach, thumping 
away alternately right and left. 

‘¢Very well, very well indeed! You will 
get on; and as for the dean, he will only have 
to give a rap from moment to moment on his 
gong, the famous éomtom, whose dismal sounds 
resemble the toll of the great bell in our cathe- 
dral. It will have a colossal effect, especially 
inthe silence ofthe night, You allunderstand, 
gentlemen ?” 

ees” 

‘‘Then we can set off.” 

‘One moment,” said the doctor; “ we must 
inform Theodore of our plan.” Then, turning 
ing to me, 

‘« My dear friend, your respectable aunt’s ail- 
ment demands an heroic remedy. After long 
reflection I have been struck with a brilliant 
idea. What is her trouble? <A relaxation of 
the nervous system, the debility resulting from 
the abuse of music. Well, what shall we do 
in such cases? The most rational way is to 
combine in the same treatment Hippocrates’s 
principle, contraria contrariis curantur, and that 
of our immortal Hahnemann, simila similibus 
curantur. What can be more contrary to the 
tame and sentimental music of our operas than 
the wild music of the Hebrews, the Caribs, and 
the Abyssinians? Nothing. So I borrow 
their instruments, play your respectable aunt a 
Hottentot air, and the principle contraria con- 
iraris is satisfied. On the other hand, what.is 
more like music than music? Evidently no- 
thing. So the principle similia similibus is also 
satisfied.” This idea seemed to me sublime. 

““Seltsam !” I cried; ‘‘ you are a man of gen- 
ius! Hippocrates summed up the thesis, and 
Hahnemann the antithesis of medicine, but you 
have just created the synthesis. It is a mag- 
nificent discovery !” 

“T know that,” said he; ‘‘but hear me, 
through. I have consequently called in the 
Conservator of the Archzological Museum, who 
not only consents to lend us the tomtom, the | 
busca-tibia, and the karabo from his collection, | 
but is also kind enough to help us by playing | 
on the fife, which will fill out onr little impro- | 
vised music party very happily.” 

I made a low bow to the conservator, and. 
begged to express my gratitude. He appeared 
touched at this, and said: 

“My dear counselor, I am happy to be of 
service to yourself as well as to your respecta- 
ble aunt Annah Wunderlich, whose many vit- 
tues are clouded by this unlucky exaggcration 
of musical indulgence, and the abuse of stringed 
instruments. If we can only succeed in bring- 
ing her back to the simple tastes of our fathcrs!” 

“Yes, if we could only succeed !” cried I. 

‘“*Come on, gentlemen,” cried Seltsam; 
“come on!” 

We all marched down the large staircase. 


q 


It 
was striking cleven, and the night was dark | 
and starless, while the street lanterns swung, | 


and the weather-eocks creaked in the frequent 
gusts of wind. We crept along the walls like 
evil-doers, each holding his instrument of mu- 
sic concealed about him. 

At my aunt’s door, I slipped the key softly 
into the lock, and Seltsam having lit a bit of 
candle, we quietly entered the vestibulc, where 
each one took position before the bedroom door, 
and, with his instrument at his lips, awaited the 
signal, All this had been so discreetly man- 
aged that nothing in the house had stirred. 
Seltsam even softly opened the door a crack, 
and then, raising his voice, cried, ‘‘ Go ahead !” 

_ And I puffed at my bull’s horn, while éom- 
tom, fife, and karabo did their best to aid the 
din. 

It would be impossible to describe the effeet 
of this wild music—you would have thought 
the roof was coming down. We heard a cry 
from within; but, far from stopping, we were 
seized with a sort of madness; the big drum 
and tomtom broke out afresh, till I couldn’t 
even hear my own horn, whose blasts gencrally 
rise above the crash of the thunder-bolt; but 
the tomtom was the stronger; its slow and dis- 
mal vibrations awakened in us a feeling of in- 
expressible terror, as at the approach of a feast 
of cannibals, where one should have to figure as 
roast sirloin, Our hair stood up on our heads 
like wands: the last trump, when it sounds the 
reveille of the dead, will scarcely have an effect 
more terrible. 

Twenty times had Seltsam cried to us to stop; 
but we were deaf, possessed with a sort of de- 
moniac frenzy. At last, panting, exhausted, 
and'scarce able to stand, so used up were we, 
we were fain to stop our frightful racket, Then 
Seltsam, with raised finger, said : 

“Silenee! listen!” 

But we eould not hear the slightest sound 
for the humming in our ears. Iu a few mo- 
ments the doctor, uneasy, pushed open the 
door, and went in to sce the effect of his rem- 
edy. We waited impatiently, but he did not 
come back; and I was on the point of entering 
myself, when he came out, pale as deata, and 
with a strange look, 

‘*Gentlemen,” said he, “‘let’s be off!” 

“But what is the result of the experiment, 
Seltsam ?” 

I was holding his arm. He turned round 
abruptly and answered, ‘‘ Well, she’s dead !” 

“Dead!” cried I, starting back. 

‘* Yes, the electrical commotion was too vio- 
lent; it destroyed the ascarides, but it unluck- 
ily crushed the central molecule. However, 
that proves nothing against my theory. Your 
aunt died cured!” And he left the house, 

We followed, pale with terror. Once out- 
side, we seattercd, some right, some left, with- 
out a word. We were appalled at the upshot 
of our adventure. The next day the whole 
town heard that Madame Annah Wunderlich 
had died suddenly. The neighbors asserted 
that they had heard strange, terrible, and un- 
usual noises; but, as it had been an unusually 
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stormy night, the police made no investigation. 
Besides, the doctor called to testify to the death 
declared that Madame Annah died of an attack 
of apoplexy, playing tbe final duo of the ‘‘ Great 
Darius ;” they had found ber seated in an arm- 
chair before her piano. 

About six months after Dr. Seltsam published 
a work on tbe treatment of hebninthe: Gintestinal 
worms) by music, which had incredible success. 
Prince Hatto de Schlittenhof sent him the grand 
cross of the Black Vulture, and her Highness 
the reigning Duchess deigned to compliment 
him in person. They even talk of choosing 
him President of the Scientific Association. 


As for me, I shall reproach myself my life | 


long witb having been instrumental in my dear 
aunt’s death, by blowing for a whole quarter of 
an hour into that abominable busca-éibia, which 
may Heaven confound! ‘True, J had no notion 
of harming her; on the contrary, I hoped to 
free her of her ascarides, and give her many 
more years of life; but she died of it, for all 
that, worthy woman, and I sball never get 
over it. 

Heaven is my witness that the notion of 
smashing the central molecule never entered 
my head. Alas! I confess, to my shame, I 
should have laughed in any one’s face who had 
come to me with the idea that you could kill 
even a fly with a tune. 
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I—A WEEK AT NANTES. 

KE passed out of the Mont Parnasse sta- 

tion, Paris, promptly at half past nine in 
the evening, and as promptly, at six the next 
morning, we glided into Nantes, the ancient 
capital of ducal Brittany. In eight hours and 
a half we had traversed France from the me- 
tropolis nearly to where the shores of Biscay 
form the western boundary of the empire; 
and, leaying in the evening the splendid centre 
of the latest civilization, we awoke amidst a 
primitive people, whose ideas and babits were 
in many things those of a by-gone age. For- 
tunately the early morning sun had awakened 
us out of that troubled slumber which one 
snatches as he can when traveling by rail; 
and during the last two hours of our journey 
we were able to enjoy to the fullest the singu- 
lar landscape of the lower Loire. 

The Loire, rising in the east of France, and 
holding an erratic course through its centre, 
becomes, near Nantes, a broad, deep, and swift- 
ly flowing stream, bordered by meadowy banks, 
and holding in its bosom a multitude of fertile 
little islands. ‘The railway runs along its north- 
ern bank, following closely the windings of the 
river. From the carriage window the eye 
stretches over the lovely islands which are al- 
most crowded as they lie in the stream, so nu- 
merous are they, and beyond them were beau- 
tiful meadows, with their quaint villages and 
plenteous crops, until the sight is bounded by a 
yange of lofty, and here and there craggy hills, 
whose summits are now thick with chestnut and 
oak forests, now crowned by an ancient Breton 
chateau, and now bearing upon their sides a cu- 
rious, sleepy village, and on the very summit a 
stately old church, in singular contrast with its 
flock of lowly huts. In the Loire itself the 
busy world of raftsmen and fishermen, of little 
steamers and pleasure yachts, was already astir ; 
and we were amused to note, among the for- 
mer, how primitive and old-fashioned was their 
modus operandi; how the rafts were still navi- 
gated by long poles planted in the river's bot- 
tom, and the sails were those of the Middle 


ding cach man did his allotted work. After- 
ward it occurred to us that this first glimpse of 
Breton river-life was a hint of the condition of 
that province in all respects—material, intel- 
lectual, social, and religious; for we discovered 
that in all things these Bretons were slow and 
patient; that they clung to old customs, appli- 
ances, and thoughts, and hated the new civili- 
zation as an impudent intruder; that here, of 
all sections of France, the old religion held the 
least disputed sway; that education was back- 
ward, learning rare; that the stiff and cere- 
monious social life which, otherwhere, revolu- 
tions had subdued, here remained stagnant, 
and gave the key-note of communication be- 
tween man and man. 

The first view of Nantes, as we emerged 
from the station, and were for once pleasantly 
disappointed in not being forced to pass through 
a pandemonium of importunate cochers, was 
striking indeed. The station stands at one end 
of the town, upon a slight eminence; and from 
its porch our view to its further limits was al- 
most uninterrupted. There lay, just awaken- 
ing to its daily labor, the quaint and fine old 
city of another age, only just modernized enough 
to keep life in it. 

Just below us tbe river wound in an abrupt 
turn, passing on through the midst of the town, 
and flowing rapidly—perhaps merrily, as if not 
suspecting its defilement by the crowded city— 
perhaps desperately, as if conscious that it mest 
‘*flow on forever,” defiled or not; and now, as 
it disappeared among the houses, dividing into 
many separate streams, and forming as many 
crowded and thickly built islands, straight be 
fore us, its foundation below the level of the 
street, stood the ancient castle-palace of the 
sovereign dukes of Brittany, repaired here and 
there for present garrison service, but wearing 
the gloomy and mouldy look of extreme age; 
while just beyond, on the summit of a hill over- 
looking the castle, stood the square-towered 
eatbedral, ‘‘built,” the guide-book told us, 
Cin the twelfth century,” and now showing in- 
dications of the revolutionary desecration which 


Ages; and with what patient, snail-like plod-| the venerable pile had suffered more than once. 
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A rickety old city it was, too, as we gazed on 
it from the station portico. Houses were lean- 
ing over against each other, or jutting threat- 
eningly over the narrow strects in a most In- 
dicrously drunken fashion; some were sunk 
below the street, and secmed about to topple 
into the waters of the Loire; others sought 
each other’s mutual support, and seemed to 
have made an eternal contract on the principle 
of “united we stand, but divided we fall.” 
Further down, where the Loire, passing the 
populated islands, remingled its waters into 
one wide sweeping stream, lay the shipping— 
small vessels mostly, engaged in the coasting 
trade, and now moored to the fine long quays; 
to build which the Nantais were forecd to give 
up—and not without much conservative grum- 
bling about ‘‘ these terrible times’’—their favor- 
ite shady promenade at the river’s side. The 
whole place looked so temptingly odd, so re- 
freshingly unique, that we declined the sery- 
ices of the neat little round omnibus which 
stood ready to accommodate passengers, and 
made up our minds to walk to the hotel. My 
companion fortunately knew the ‘‘ ins and outs” 
of the town, having been there before, and prom- 
ised to lead me through its most interesting 
parts. « 

It was Saturday; and, for one reason, we 
could not have hit upon a better day and hour 
to reach Nantes. It was the great weekly 
market-day, when the peasants and bonnes from 
all the surrounding neigbborhood came in with 
their various stock, and tbe fishermen reaped 
the reward of their last few days’ patient, mo- 
notonous toil. It was just the time, my friend 
said, to see them coming in, and to visit the 
central “halle.” We passed down the hill 
from the station, took our course along the 
street which passed just below the high castle 
walls, and which bordered the river, where the 
small tradesmen had already begun to let the 
light of morning in upon their wares, and to 
prepare for the bartering of the day, Finally 
we came to a large, open, paved square, one 
side of which was open toward the quays and 
the river, and the other three inclosed by tall, 
ancient buildings, so fantastically decorated 
with fagades and window-carvings that they 
must once have been the homes of the great, 
but which were now occupied, in étages, by 
merchants in the lower, and tradespeople and 
working-people in the upper stories. The 
square, called the ‘‘Place du Marché,” pre- 
sented a most animated, and even to the tray- 
cler wearied with sight-seeing, a most inter- 
esting scene; for the market was already open, 
and the farmers—of whom there were far more 
women and stout, hearty girls than of the 
sterner sex—were alTiving, with their odd-look- 
ing wagons of every shape, size, and beast of 
burden, filled to the top with fruits and vege- 
tables. There were booths made of wood, 
some with canvas, others with wooden roofs, 
open on every side, and supplied with stalls 
fitted to receive the various produce; while the 


poorer market-people—those who could not 
afford the tax for the luxury of a booth—were 
fain to content themselves with a rude table 
surmounted by a huge cotton umbrella, or even 
to spread a cloth upon the pavement, depos- 
it their wares thereon, and deliberately squat 
down on the ground beside it. It may not be 
known to all of my readers that in Brittany 
each village or commune has its peculiar ecos-~ 
tume—no two having the same; and it is also 
a matter of pride with the rustic folk that their 
distinctive dress shall be as unique and showy 
as possible. The effect of this lively market 
scene, therefore, was vastly enhanced by the: 
great variety of color and form in the coi/s and 
shawls, the shoes and skirts of the women— 
these having come from some dozen or twenty 
villages within a range of fifteen miles around 
Nantes. There was, indeed, little difference 
in the dress of the men—the empire of dress 
being conceded, in that primitive district, as 
all the world over, to woman; it was upon the 
persons of the bonnes that you observed more 
especially the peculiarities of the costumes. 
The coifs, or head-caps, were the most no- 
ticeable feature of the women’s attire; and, al- 
though neatness is by no means 4 Breton trait, 
the Breton women are not only very prond of 
the starch cleanliness and fineness of their coi/s, 
but will often purchase one—so as to outdo 
their neighbors—with the earnings of a month’s 
hard drudgery. And here, on the market 
square, was 2 perfect sea of these dazzling 
white coi/s; some flat and broad at the back, 
some long and tunnel-like, extending parallel 
behind the head, some perpendicular and rising 
high above the forehead, some resembling the 
familiar cap of the Venctian doges, some more 
simple, fitting close to the skull and adorned by 
long, fanciful strings reaching to the waist. 
Their dresses had the peculiarity of extending 
from the arms, without tapering in the least, 
to the middle, being as large below as above; 
and they all wore little shawls fastened in front, 
and as various in shape, color, and decoration 
as were the localities from which they came. 
The men were mostly habited in short jackets, 
with high, close vests, broad-brimmed hats, 
leggings, and huge wooden shoes called sabots, 
turning up at the end, and held to the foot by a 
single strap. But these people themselves, 
their physiognomies and mainers, were quite 
as curious as their costumes. Mostly rather 
under medium height, they were solidly and 
compactly built, their features were hard, sun- 
burnt, and positive, and their whole appear- 
ance that of a stolid, sturdy, hard-plodding, 
obstinate, persevcring peasantry. Energy was 
written upon every face, but energy of an ig- 
norant and dogged sort. Their movements ~ 
were deliberate, and, except that all over the 
square an incessant chattering was kept up, 
there seemed to be little in common between 
these rude Celts of the west and what are gen- 
crally regarded as traits of the French charae- 
ter. Brittany was the last of those provinces, 
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which now compose the French empire, to| sentences which assailed our ears, and afford- 


submit to Roman domination; 
up that Druidical government and worship 
which, even to our modern eyes, had some- 
thing about it imposing and grand in its sim- 
plicity; and the last to receive that mixed 
civilization which began to fructify in France 
under the Merovingian kings. It will, prob- 
ably, be the last to break away from its super- 
stitious allegiance to papal Rome. It is here, 
therefore, of all France, that you find the purest 
remains of the Celtic race; and that the hardy 
and stubborn traits of the Celt, discoverable 
also in Wales and the Scottish highlands, are 
still to be found in the ideas and manners of 
the people. These market-people exhibited a 
very marked contrast to the peasantry in other 
parts of France. Sharp at a bargain, shrewd 
in judging physiognomy and character, quick 
to seize an advantage, wonderfully clever in 
the art of bartering, their movements were yet 
heavy, their faces dull, and their sense harder 
and more positive than sparkling or versatile. 
When the buying and selling began it was 
amusing to witness the haggling and beating 
down, the fist-shaking and screaming, the rival- 
ry between neighboring vendors, the blunt hu~ 
mor and quaint retorts, the general hubbub 
and clamor which ensued. Although a primi- 
tive people, as far as their backwardness in civ- 
ilization and their seclusion from the line of trav- 
el and the centres of enterprise are concerned, 
they are, as I had good reason to know during 
my Visit, by no means primitively honest. To 
that obscure corner of the continent has pene- 
trated the familiar legend that the pockets of 


the last to give| ed us amusement. 


Englishmen and Americans are exhaustless, | 


and their ‘‘ gullibility” boundless ; and a single 
glance of their sharp Breton eye is enough to 


convince them whether he who stands before | 


them be or not an Anglo-Saxon victim, ready 
for the sacrifice. In the market-place it was 
easy to see that the buying and selling were 
every where a contest, in which the buyer's part 
was to beat down as much as he could, and the 
seller’s to maintain as high a price as he could ; 
and the whole art of ‘‘sharp trading” seemed, 
among this quaint folk, to have reached perfec- 
tion. Many were the shouts raised as we 
passed among the stalls—for they recognized 
our nationality at once—calling on us to look 
at the wares, and begging us to buy a ‘‘petit 
sow’ worth of this or that. Some followed us, 
holding in somewhat disagreeable proximity to 
our faces every species of fruit and vegetable, 
from carrots and cabbages to mclons and pears, 
and, in tones that were meant to be seducing, 
pretended to offer them to us at a sacrifice. 
Others, who had—it is impossible to conjecture 
how-——picked up a few English words and 
phrases, thought to win our patronage by re- 
galing us with a mangled Breton version of our 
mother-tongue. ‘*Goot day-ee, Sirr;” “ Vill 
yoo a-erve zoom—zoomzing—zis morrnang ?” 
‘“T go vur to show you zoomzing farry goot!” 
—these are but feeble specimens of some o. -he 


We left the market, after 
thoroughly enjoying the scene, and passed up 
the hilly Rue Crebillon—the principal thorough- 
fare of Nantes, but as narrow and gloomy-look- 
ing as the Roman Corso—and, reaching the 
top, found ourselves in the principal square of 
the city. It was an oldish, stately, musty- 
looking square, on the very crest of the hill. 
On one side stood the theatre, built in the Pan- 
theon style, with a row of high columns sup- 
porting an ornate fagade, and surmounted by 
statues of nine very lugubrious Muses, each 
one of whom having paid the penalty for being 
patiently graceful for centuries by having lost 
some limb or other part equally necessary to 
the symmetry of the human figure. ‘Two sides 
of the square were composed of high, ancient 
buildings, uniform in construction and orna- 
ment, the upper stories occupied by families 
and the lower by cafés, restaurants, and billiard 
halls. On the fourth side stood the grim and 
gloomy-looking Hotel de France —where we 
were to tarry—which has been for centuries 
now the best hotel of Nantes, and has the same 
staid, stand-still look which both the general 
appearance of the old town and the people 
themselves present. 

Entering the hotel court, we were almost 
awe-struck by the sphere of stately tranquillity, 
of venerable dullness, in which we found our- 
selves. It was monastery-like in its stillness, 
We were ushered to a grand and gloomy apart- 
ment, which we might almost have imagined to 
be the well-preserved sleeping-chamber of some 
merchant of the seventeenth or eighteenth ccn- 
tury. The furniture was ponderous and old- 
fashioned; there were antique clocks and vases 
and mirrors and curtains and fauteuils ; the bed 
was very low, but supplied with a lofty canopy 
and obstinately immovable drapery; there was 
the oaken floor of the olden time, with its neat- 
ly disposed pieces and its dangerously slippery 
gloss; gas was wholly wanting—indecd, it is 
vulgar at Nantes to use gas in the chambers 
and saloons, it being considered as only fit to 
light the kitchens and back entries; there were 
no water conveniences, such as one expects 
nowadays in first-class hotels, but only the old- 
fashioned bowl, basin, and ewer; and every 
thing, indeed, seemed to have remained just as 
we found it, from a time beyond the memory 
of living men. 

Not caring to await the traditional Breton 
hour for breakfasting, we called the gargon to 
order something to assnage our hunger; but 
the gargon looked horrified when we gave the 
direction, seemed never to have heard so an- 
dacious a proposal before, and with great dig- 
nity assured us that the hour of breakfast was 
half past eleven, and that no breakfast could be 
forthcoming before. So we were fain to sit on 
the pretty balcony before the window, and 
watch what little life there was astir in the 
square until the not-to-be-anticipated hour 
should arrive. A few jauntily dressed gentle- 
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mel were promenading to and fro on the 
square, which is the favorite resort of the busi- 
ness men, out of their counting-house hours; 
even so early in the morning there were groups 
sitting under the awnings in front of the cafés, 
sipping café au cognac, and that most baleful 
but apparently fascinating beverage, absinthe ; 
while every now and then street hawkers would 
go by, serecching their wares at the top of their 
lungs, and making the whole square ring with 
their various and discordant cries. The tray- 
eler who awakes on his first morning in Paris— 
especially if he be of an economical habit, and 
lodges in the Latin quarter—is almost inclined 
to imagine himself in a vast lunatic asylum. 
He is appalled by a chorus of weird shrieks and 
cries, many.-keyed and discordant, loud and 
feeble, far and near; when, looking out the 
window, he is surprised to find these startling 
sounds issuing from hard-featured coster-mon- 
gers or dapper little peasant women, who are 
busily engaged in selling their pears and arti- 
chokes, cherries and potatoes. But, in this re- 
spect, Nantes quite outdoes the great metropo- 
lis; and I observed that, at Nantes, nearly all 
the hawkers were women, and that each had 
chosen a sort of strange tune or strain, peculiar 
to herself, which she sung without change day 
after day. Jt would puzzle the most accom- 
plished of French linguists, if he did not have 
a peep into their baskets, to find out from their 
eries what they were attempting to scll. These 
women, who, like the market- people, were 
mostly from the neighboring rural districts, 
were usually dressed with scrupulous neatness, 
their long coifs white and shining with starch, 
and their aprons, fresh from the iron, carefully 
tied with long, wide strings which fell behind; 
they had cheerful, hardy, sun-burnt, but rather 
keen and shrewish countenances, which seemed 
to say, “ Here’s for a bargain, and if you don’t 
buy, I'll bite ye!” Peculiarly strange were 
the cries of the shrimp and sardine women, for 
the reader need hardly be told that Nantes is 
the great sardine emporium of the world, that 
delicious fish being caught in the Bay of Biscay 
near by, and preserved by the large establish- 
ments of the Breton capital. The sardine wo- 
men sell them fresh, or as nearly fresh as pos- 
sible—for so very delicate is the fish that it is 
necessary to salt it as soon as it is caught; and 
their cry is a wild, high-keyed shriek, and fair- 
ly startles you, it is so seemingly painful. Prob- 
ably there are no harder-working people in the 
world than these Breton peasant women, whose 
cries distract one in the early morning. Usual- 
ly the wives and daughters of suburban farm- 
ers, they aid in the tilling and planting of the 
ground; tend the crops during their growth ; 
gather the fruit and vegetables when they are 
ripe; load their little carts or heavy baskets, 
bring them into town, and go hour after hour 
over the stony streets until they have completed 
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work completed, trudging baek with their carts 
and baskets to their distant eountry home, 
There are such workers in that frivolous and 
unthinking France, which we are apt, from a 
superficial view only, to believe wholly given 
over to indolence and dissipation. When you 
learn with what patient labor these creatures 
earn their daily bread, you are no longer in- 
clined to lie, mentally denouneing them for dis- 
turbing your morning nap; you will, now and 
then, spend spare pennies upon their wares, 
and not regret it; for sympathy with the trials 
of the lowly ennobles, as well as gratifies, the 
right-feeling man. 

Exactly at the hour announced we sat down 
to a thoroughly Freneh provincial breakfast, in 
a long salle 4 manger, quite as dark and heavy 
and old-fashioned as our chamber had been. 
There was no coffee or tea, and no getting 
either; cvery onc had wine, and excellent Bor- 
deaux it was. We were served with soup, sar- 
dines, sole, chops, jilet de beuf, vegetables, 
cheese, and fruit. The people at table were 
silent, and devoted themselves assiduously to 
the occupation immediately pertinent; it was 
in striking contrast with the Parisian table, 
where there is an incessant talking, and au 
easy making of acquaintances. On leaving the 
table we adjourned, with the rest, to the neigh- 
boring café, which was, at noon, full to over- 
flowing, it being the eustom to drink and play 
dominoes, cards, and billiards for a while after 
the morning meal. Here were the officers of 
the regiment which was posted at Nantes, in 
full military costume, lazily pompous and idly 
vain, discussing, with their aftcr-breakfast po- 
tations, the last review, or the probability of a 
war with Prussia; merchants making contracts, 
and inquiring the last news of the Paris markets, 
over their hock and absinthe; dandies of the 
provincial sort—gaudy and boisterous—talking 
over the gossip of tle prefect’s ball, or the lat- 
est mariage de convenance; clerks and trades- 
men, idlers and foreigners, each indulging in 
whatever game or potable best suited his taste. 
A most dreary life, we thought, this provincial 
café existence. In Paris the café frequenter 
has some distraction in the brilliant surround- 
ings—in the gay crowd colleeted abont the 
tables, the continuous tide of men and women 
which passes unceasingly along the boulevard, 
the incidents constantly occurring, the spark- 
ling outer life of the splendid city; but here, at 
Nantes, the café life is but a dull and empty 
iteration, without a spark of the excitement 
which alone would seem to make such a resort 
tolerable. Yet in the early morning, at high 
noon, and from before sundown till midnight, 
the cafés are full; you see the same faces there 
day after day, the same games, the same oe- 
cupations and choice of beverages; husbands 
deserting their homes, and bachelors avoiding 
the marriage tie, in order to enjoy the monot- 


their extensive round, sereaming at the top of | onous pleasures, the attractions of which no 
their lungs, and gathering a few sous with diffi- | stranger, at least, ean discover. The Nantes 
culty here and there; then, their hard day’s ) merchant, although shrewd and active when he 
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is at his warehouse, leads a very easy, indolent 
existence. He rises at nine, takes a cup of 
coffee, and goes to his counting-room. He 
stays there some two hours, reading his letters, 
arranging his business, and giving his directions 
for the day. Between eleven and twelve he re- 
turns home to breakfast; he leaves the break- 
fast-table for the café, or his club. It is two 
o'clock before he returns to the counting-room ; 
and at three you will find him on the bonrse. 
Having finished the financial gossip of the bourse, 
he does not return to his counting-room; but 
either takes a walk or a drive, promenades with 
a friend on the square, drops in at the café to 
read the Paris papers, or hasteng to his club to 
meet his cronies at the whist or picquet table. 
His favorite aim is to amass enough upon which 
to retire from business, and to be able to do 
nothing during the latter half of his life; to 
have his meals at a restaurant, his spare money 
for cigars and the café, for the theatre and con- 
certs; to have it in his power to run up to Paris 
now and then, and to have his small country 
seat on the sea-shore, or a /a campagne, seems 
to be the limit of his ambition. 

We had gone to Nantes to see and study 
society far from the much-traveled routes; and 
our week there was not wanting in many in- 
teresting experiences. We wandered with de- 
light about the old Breton town, unharassed by 
commissionaires, able to dispense with guides 
both human and red-bound, and without meet- 
ing at every turn.a group of sight-seers ‘‘ doing” 
the town according to Murray... We sauntered 
along the quays of the Loire, where the sun, 
even in October, beat remorselessly down upon 
us; and observed the curious river life—the 
sailors in their broad hats, the coast-wise vessels 
with their freights, the ugly little steamers ply- 
ing up and down the river. We took the huge 
flat ferry-boat, and for a sow crossed the rapid 
river, and betook ourselves into the neighbor- 
ing country, where we found the oddest little 
broken-down villages, with their long roofs al- 
most touching the ground, their one-sided, an- 
cient churches, and their straggling, rickety, 
single street; found, here and there, Druidical 
stones and Roman remains; rambled along the 
rustic roads for many miles, having on either 
side of us a vast expanse of vineyards, their 
fruit just now yielded up, extending as far as 
eye could reach; and observed that' every 
where the women were the hardest workers, 
and had the brawniest arms, and seemed far 
more patient and enduring than their lords. 
We went back to the city over the many bridges 
which span the islands of the Loire, joining to- 
gether the distant banks; and on these islands 
saw many sorrowful sights of want and filth, 
and the sayageness of an unlettered people 
which only earns its bread, and scantily that; 
for these islands, once beautiful in verdure and 
fertility, as are those further up the river, are 
now thickly populated, and with the poorest 
and worst classes of the city. ‘The cathedral, 
with its huge square towers, not unlike those 
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of Notre Dame, its great portals crowded with 
Scriptural bass-reliefs, and its broken stones and 
pillars—the lasting mementoes of the ferocious, 
desperate men of '93; the curious old castle, 
a mosaic of the Middle and the Modern Ages, 
where we saw the room—now used as an arm- 
ory, and filled to the roof with Chassepots—in 
which Henry the Fourth signed the Edict of 
Nantes; the gloomy old building where the vic- 
tims of the Revolution were confined, and await- 
ed in the dark and damp dungeons their inevi- 
table doom—among them the ninety priests who 
were drowned in the river opposite; the quaint 
little house honored by royalists as the hiding- 
place of the Duchess De Berri—these afforded 
us many an hour ofinterest and pleasure. But, 
as men and women in this world are far more 
curious respecting men and women than the 
places they inhabit, our chief pleasure consist- 
ed in observing the manners and customs, the 
traditions, superstitions, and opinions of this 
population, far away from the centres of civil- 
ization, and cleaving to those ideas which to 
us seem, in this age, amusingly ill placed. At 
the east end of the city, just beyond the cathe- 
dral, is a long and pleasant avenue, shaded by 
umbrageous trees, and reached by a broad flight 
of steps at either end. The honses which face 
it are old, lofty, aud substantially built. Here 
live the descendants of the proud old Breton 
aristocracy—perhaps the haughtiest and most 
exclusive in the world. Here they live on, 
year after year, associating only with each oth- 
er, seldom appearing in the outer world, lead- 
ing an almost hermit-like existence, devoted 
children of the Romish Church, looking, with 
ineffable contempt on the Emperor and all his 
adherents, observing with pious veneration the 
anniversary of the death of Louis XVI., await- 
ing the return of the Bourbons to the throne, 
and condoling with each other, gloomily long- 
ing for the days that are gone. ‘There—if you 
can but get a glimpse of this fossil society—you 
will find, faithfully preserved, that grand polite- 
ness and chivalrous courtesy which were so fa- 
mous in the court life of the last century; a cer- 
emonious demeanor which contrasts oddly with 
the society of the age in which we live. This 
Bourbon aristocracy takes no part in the affairs 
of the world around it; eschews politics and 
official balls ; makes no new acquaintance; and 
passes, year after year, a monotonous, useless, 
and wholly vain existence. In one respect 
alone do they appear to have departed from 
the precepts of their fathers. Many of them 
are far from wealthy—for there have been, znaé- 
heureusement, revolutions—and the inheritors of 
the past have been plundered and driven from 
ancient patrimonies by the claimants of the fu- 
ture; yet wealth is necessary to support their 
position in their own circle of society. These 
haughty Bourbon Catholics, therefore, are fain 
to marry their sons and daughters to the sons 
and daughters of the coarse-blooded but well- 
to-do merchants of the western quarter. Mar- 
riages of this sort are frequently concluded, oft- 
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en with a sad result. ‘The young aristocrat of 
the Cour St. Pierre marries the mercbant’s 
daughter from the Cour Cambronne, and hence- 
fortb she is a stranger to her fatber’s house. The 
parents—baving granted their cbild an enormous 
dot—are doomed to neglect, to the contempt of 
the son-in-law and his family, and even to the 
slights of their own aristocratic daughter. As 
soon as she arrives in her new home she is 
urged to avoid all her old friends and acquaint- 
ances, and even to forget her parents and broth- 
ers and sisters; and too often the advice is ef- 
fective, accompanied as it is by menaces and 
perpetual persecution. 

The mercantile community, which resides for 
the most part at the western end of the city, is 
hardly more social and hospitable than the 
proud old aristocracy which contemns it. To 
strangers they are uncommunicative and slow 
to make social advances. They are purse- 
proud, as the others are family-proud. They 
move in their own circles, have their peculiar 
habits and pleasures, and pass their lives in a 
certain groove, with little variety or excitement. 
They leave town with the first signs of approach- 
ing spring, their houses are closed, and they 
return only when the frosts and bleak storms 
of November warn them that the country will 
soon be insupportable. Unlike the mercantile 
class of England, and, indeed, of most civilized 
countries, tbey show little public spirit; inven- 
tion, the triumphs of science, educational im- 
provement, politics, the sanitary, moral, and 
material condition of their city, seem to have 
but little interest for them. The different mem- 
bers of the family have each their daily amuse- 
ments and duties, and these seem seldom to 
unite the family together. The father’s daily 
life bas already been described; that of the son 
differs little from it; but he has his own boon 
companions, his own club and café, his own 
separate amusements, which, of course, take 
him in a different direction from that pursued by 
the elder. The mother and daughter devote 
themselves but little to household cares, which 
are undertaken by the bonnes—-who, if tbere 
are young children, have nearly or quite all the 
care of tbem. The ladies, meanwhile, are de- 
voting themselves to dress and society; man- 
aging how to save enough here and there to 
enable tbem to mcet the demands of the tailleur 
and the milliner ; living closely at home, so as 
to shine abroad; and having their round of du- 
ties and pleasures quite distinct from tbose of 
tbe male inembers ofthe family. Among other 
resorts we visited one of the clubs frequented 
by the wealthier class, called the ‘‘Société des 
Beaux Arts,” Instead of the plain and sub- 
stantial elegance of the Englisb clubs, the build- 
ing of the ‘‘ Beaux Arts” was most gaudily and 
luxuriously decorated. You entered a spacious 
hall, brilliantly lighted, and decorated with pil- 
lars, statues, and flowers; the panelings gild- 
ed, and a richly carpeted oaken staircase lead- 
ing to tbe rooms above. The apartments used 
for club purposes were provided with every ap- 


pliance of luxury and comfort; the whole in- 
vited to indolence and dozy idleness. In one 
room were to be found newspapers and light 
reading matter, in another billiard-tables, in a 
third a spacious restaurant or a café, in nearly 
every one card-tables and facilities for gaming. 
Attached to the club was a finely frescoed, cozy 
little concert hall, with a covered gallery run- 
ning round three sides, supported by graceful 
pillars; the fourth side was taken up by a taste- 
ful stage, upon which stood a grand piano. 
Here, twice a month, classical concerts were 
given by notable artists, to whicb the members 
were admitted free, and for which each member 
was supplied with two cards for his lady friends. 
We could not help observing, however, that the 
great attraction of the club was the gambling ; 
that vice, with other ancient customs, continu- 
ing to be the fashion in that community. The 
larger part of tbe frequenters of the club were 
at the tables; young men, with an ambition to 
be considered ‘‘sports,” deep in the cards, and 
old white-headed men looking on approvingly, 
and often participatingin the game. The club, 
in the Breton towns, is merely the trysting place 
for gossip and gambling; and so rooted is the 
custom of playing for money that one not only 
hears, in the best society, no condemnation of 
it, but it is rare that a ball or party is given in 
which a room is not set apart and supplied with 
cards, dominoes, and tables, for this special 
purpose. A ball at the palace of the prefect is 
one of the few events whicb break the monotony 
of drowsy provincial life; and there, perhaps, 
you may best Observe this provincial society, 
which has so obstinately preserved the customs 
of times gone by. ‘The invitations are freely 
given, and the company, wanting only in the 
old Bourbon noblesse, presents a mosaic of vari- 
ous classes, and a fair illustration of the com- 
munity. Being offered a card for one of these 
occasions, we seized the opportunity to go. 
The spacious salons of the prefecture were daz- 
zlingly lighted by thousands of candles, and the 
company had mostly assembled when we ar- 
rived. After saluting the prefect and his lady 
we passed on and observed the throng of pro- 
vincial fashionables. Around the long salon 
were two ranges of seats, one above and behind 
the other. Along the upper seats sat, in a long 
row, the méres de famille, pompous and stately 
old ladies with white curls, and dressed with 
profuse elegance. In the seats below them sat 
their daugbters, over whom they were keeping 
a strict and vigilant watch. A gentleman who 
wished to dance with a young lady had no need 
of an introduction ; it was his duty to approach, 
salute the mother, and request her permission 
to dance with the daughter. This obtained, 
and the young lady also assenting, they would 
go upon the floor; while, all through the dance, 
the dowager would sit with her eyes riveted 
upon the couple, and sharply scan their every 
look and movement. ‘This gave us a hint of 
the predominating rule in French provincial so- 
ciety, tbe strict separation of the sexes in youth. 
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Paris is fast outgrowing that strange custom, 
the relic of less civilized times, which has pro- 
duced so much connubial misery, which makes 
each sex suspicious of the other, teaches the 
young men to live dissolute and shameful lives, 
and the young women to look upon their future 
lords as conspirators against their honor; but 
in Brittany the custom still flourishes, and the 
rule of separation is still inexorable. No young 
lady, or even, for that matter, no lady of doubt- 
ful age, unmarried, goes from home alone. 
Either her mamma, some elderly relative, or a 
bonne accompanies her to the shops, or to take 
her music and drawing lessons. Never, by any 
chance, is she left alone for 2 moment with a 
gentleman. Even when betrothed—even when 
another week will find her wedded—her lover’s 
visits are paid, his soft speeches uttered, in 
presence of the father or mother, orboth. The 
mariage de convenance, which at Paris seems in 
a decline, still prevails every where in the prov- 
inces. All things are arranged through that 
universal diplomat of domestic life, the notary, 
excepting that in rural Brittany the village 
tailor, according to a very ancient usage, is in- 
trusted with the marriage negotiations. 

The lower classes at Nantes are as easy going, 
as fond of their few amusements, as unimpress- 
ible—more so, if possible—by modern ideas, as 
their social superiors. Their day’s work done, 
their steps tend toward the cabarets, where they 
spend their earnings on the hot white wines of 
the district; then, in parties of a dozen, they 
will interlock arms and go bawling through the 
streets till far into the night. On Sundays they 
attire themselves in their best suits, and ramble 
into the country, or sail or row on the river, or 
repair to some rustic inn, where they dance, 
drink, and gamble the livelong day. Very few 
can read or write, none seem to be ambitious 
to better their condition. If they earn enough 
to satisfy their pleasures, pour passer le temps, 
after work is over, they are quite content. 
Drunkenness is more frequently met with than 
in Paris; there are certain streets in Nantes 
where, go when you may, you are certain of 
seeing miserable people reeling about, or lying 
stupefied at the doors andon the sidewalks. Beg- 
gary is common, and the beggars importunate. 
The ragged little urchins of the street will fol- 
low you square after square, running after you, 
and with piteous accents implore you for one 
petit sow; yet, if you give them none, will go 
skipping off singing some rude song, or cut- 
ting such capers as only a French ganun can. 
The Breton peasant, while naturally fierce and 
passionate, has a great capacity for keeping his 
temper, and brawls are happily few and far be- 
tween. 

There is no more striking proof of the stag- 
nant condition of Brittany than the fact that the 
population of Nantes has decreased within threc 
years from 113,000 to 111,000 inhabitants. 
Thirty miles below, where the Loire empties 
its broad stream into the stormy Bay of Biscay, 
a town is growing up, draining the life out of 


the old capital, and multiplying with a rapidity 
which reminds one of our own far Western set- 
tlements. The tide of civilization seems to 
have swept by Nantes, and to have left there 
but few vestiges of its passage. Ignorance and 
superstition still cling to it, and dominate it, 
Even Protestantism, which has timidly pene- 
trated into this strong-hold of the old Church, 
has caught the drowsy influence of the place, 
and makes no progress. A week was long 
enough to stay, and we were glad to get back 
to Paris, and find ourselves once more in a wide- 
awake city, frivolously brilliant though it was. 
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My tender thoughts go forth, beloved, 
Upon the pleasant morning hours, 

With songs of mated birds and sighs 
From virgin hearts of opening flowers. 


Full laden with love’s daintiest store, 

Eaeh smallest thought should eome to thee, 
As from the jasmine’s hidden cell 

Flies home the riehly burdened bee. 


My joyous thoughts go forth, beloved, 
Upon the golden airs of noon, 

With languid sweets from roses rare 
That flush and faint through ardent June, 


With all the swiftness of the streams 
That fling out laughter as they run, 

With all the brightness of the day, 
With all the passion of the sun. 


But when along the eloud-hnng west 
The purple lights grow pale and die— 

When waves of sunshine roll no more, 
And all one shade the eorn-fields lie— 


When twilight veils the hills, and gives 
A deeper mystery to the sea— e 

Then, O beloved! my saddened heart 
Yearns through the distanee nnto thee. 


And when the winds come o’er the sands 
To sweep my lonely garden through, 
To bow the saintly lily’s head, 
And spill the violet’s eup of dew— 


And when they higher monnt, and beat 
The elm’s long arms against the eaves, 
Troubling the robin in its nest, 
And making tummult in the leaves— 


Then in the dusk I seem to hear 

Strange sounds and whisperings of dread, 
And every murmur in the grass 

Seems some unfriendly spirit’s tread. 


I shrink within the shadowed poreh, 
A nameless fear oppresseth me— 

Oh, then my heart, like some lost ehild, 
Calis through the darkness unto thee! 


So, dear, of all my life of love, 

Choose thou the best and sweetest part: 
The glow of day, or gloom of night; 

The pride or terror of my heart; 


The glad, exultant hope that fills 
The morning with its joyous strain, 
Or twilight’s haunted loneliness, _ 
That stretches ont its arms in vain. 


Would sigh or earol move thee most? 
And were thy tenderest kiss bestowed 

On eyes that droop with tears, or lips 
With careless laughter overflowed ? 


So questions, love, the foolish heart 

That would thy seeret ehoiee divine; 
Yet idly questions, knowing well 

Thou eanst not choose, since all is thine. 
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F course I knew Bert was a pilot when we 
were married, and knew also what the 
duties of a pilét were; for many a time had I 
been down the bay in his boat, ripping up the 
sheet of harbor water, with its enamel of blue 
and silver, the sun striking out ahead of us, and 
the wind just swelling the sails, as if we were 


drawn by a pair of swift white swans. Bert 
would be orer the side fishing when we had 
anchored, and presently there would be the 
nicest chowder that ever contented hunger, the 
table spread in the neatest cabin afloat as hand- 
somely as in some great gentleman’s dining- 
hall—for all that I know about great gentlemen’s 
dining-halls—with every delicacy of the season 
onit, and duff stuffed full of plums. When we 
girls camc on deck again, after some of us had 
taken our naps as comfortably as in Sleepy Hol- 
low, and some of us had pecred and pried into 
the tiny kitchen, and learned how the boys got 
along in rongh weather by examining every 
thing we could come across, and some of us 
had prinked in the looking-glass till we were 
quite satisfied with ourselves, and ready to af- 
ford somebody else satisfaction, then we would 
find one of the boat-keepers tuning his violin, 
and another wetting up his piccolo, and we 
would dance till sunset, just as merry and care- 
less as the flies dance inthe air; and so at last 
out swelled the sails again, and up we floated 
homeward, all of us laughing and chiaffing, and 

*hing with insatiable sea-appetites, till the 


timental; and the songs began stealing out 
over the water so sweetly that all the little boats 
would turn about and stay to listen; and when 
we were at home it seemed to us to have been 
such a day that we could not believe in it any 
more than if we had stcpped upon another star ; 
and we fancied, to be sure, that a pilot’s life 
was, after all the talk—cruising about summer 
waters, with spacious decks and a flute and vi- 
olin—as pleasant as one perpetual picnic; or 
else why were gentlemen who were able to buy 
every .delight that the land affords spending 
half their fortunes in yachting round the coast 
from June until November ? 

I hardly ever gave the thing a thought, 
though, whether it was pleasant or not, all the 
time—whether it was safe as a rocking-chair 
or otherwise—I believed so thoroughly in Bert’s 
skill. But I should have been a greater fool 
than I was if [had not known that it was real- 
ly dangerous; for once I was ont with Bert 
and his mates, and it came on to blow in the 
wildest manner. He brought the boat to an- 
chor under lee of an island, took in every stitch 
of sail, and was for keeping me below; but I 
wouldn’t be kept, because if I was going to be 
drowned at all I wanted to be drowned in the 
open sea, and notin the cabin; sohe made me 
secure and comfortable, and we rode it out, the 
sun shining just as clear as ever an October sun 
shone in the bluest of blue skies—skies like 
burnished steel; but the screaming and roaring 
wind raging over us in mighty gasps, the boat 
plunging bowsprit under with every shudder, 
and throwing the water up around us in great 
and real rainbows, It was frightful, but the 
sunshine madeitsplendid. ‘That was a storm, 
I thought. Well, Bert knew what to do, it was 
evident—just down with his sails and out with 
his anchors, and wait till it blew over. And 
Bert let me think I had actually been in the 
worst kind of danger, which it might have been, 
indeed, if he had becn heedless or unskillful— 
let me think so because he knew, by that time, 
that I cared for him a good deal, and he didn’t 
want me to be quivering at home with fright 
whenever the wind blew. But if I had seen 
some great ship in the distance, union down, 
and signaling for a pilot, and had seen Bert, in 
his stout boat-rig, jump with the keeper into 
the canoe, and fly after her like a petrel, half 
in, half under, the water powdering over them, 
uncertain should they reach the ship, unable 
to return, drawn up at last with bowlines toss- 
ed out to them—lines into whose noose they 
thrust their legs while holding on with their 
hands above—the canoe sinking under them, as 
it thumped against the ship’s side, while they 
swung over those black gulfs of death, and were 
dragged up out of a watery grave into perhaps 
a worse one—the ship just back from a three- 
years’ voyage, and her best bow anchor gone, 


onlight softened the sport and made us sen-} so that she would drag ashore in spite of the 
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others, and must be taken up to still water| a prairie-rose and a basalt for the lattice of the 
through all the boiling channel-ways between! door, setting out a cherry-tree and a dwarf 
ledges and rocks and shallows, come what pear, and trimming up a grdpe-vine in the little 
might; or had it been a month later, and in yard, and arranging all manner of convenient 
the wintry weather, high seas, and every buck- contrivances in all manner of corners, Then 
etful of water freezing as it fell on deck, till | when dark came we would light the drop-lamp, 
anchors-and chains and ropes and canvas were | and have a little wood-fire on the hearth; for 
bedded in ice, and the ship was settling two| we were just beginning the cool May nights, 


fcet by the head with the weight of the frozen | 
spray about her, so that the first thing for the | 
pilot to do was to put her about as best a 
could, and run for the Gulf Stream, and melt 
her out, and wait for a south wind, and come | 
up a week after, if, indeed, he ever came up at! 
all—why, then, if I had seen such sights as | 
these, and lived through the seeing, I might | 
have said that [ had known what danger was. 
Yet they were in reality the scenes of Bert’s 
everyday life, in our climate, where half the 
year it is foul weather, and wherc, storm or 
shine, Bert’s boat must be uponthe spot. But 
as I never had seen any thing of the kind, the 
upshot of it was that I didn’t take heed to my- 
self that there was any thing of the kind, and 
thought Bert, upon the whole, had a much 
easier time of it than I was like to have; and 
if he was exposed to storm, why, I should be 
caught out in the rain sometimes; and I took 
up my life as happy as any chirruping cricket, 
and certainly as selfishly disposed as any body 
that has been petted and cosseted all the early 


days is like to be. 

We went to housekeeping immediately upon 
our marriage, for mother said she despised 
these boarding people; she went to housekeep- 
ing when she was married, and she meant all 
her children should do the same; and if their 
husbands weren’t able to go to housekeeping, 
then they weren’t able to be husbands, and 
there was an end of it; and no two people, she 
said, brought up in different fashions could unite 
their lives into one without some jairing, and a 
third party was sure to turn that jar into an 
earthquake; and if there were fewer third par- 
ties, half the trouble would be done away with ; | 
for she believed half the divorces and separa- 
tions and quarrels in the State were brought 
about by boardiug-house intimacies with third 
parties. So to housekeeping, as I said, we 
went—though I knew that by-and-by I should 
just perish with loneliness—and in the very 
pleasantest house I am sure that the whole city 
had to offer, if it was the smallest—the bay- 
window of the sunny little parlor looking out 
upon the water, so that we could see every 
thing that came up the harbor, and, from my 
bird’s-nest of a room above, with the glass that 
Bert mounted there, I could sweep the bay, and 
see Bert’s boat when it was miles away. 

Bert staid up with great contentment for a 
week or ten days, pottering and tinkering about 
the house, and finding little odd jobs to attend 
to where he had thought every thing perfect 
till experience proved the contrary, planting 
morning-glorics and scarlet beans round the 


basement to run wp over the bay-window, and 


and then we would draw round it—I with my 
worsteds and he with the evening paper; and 
he would look at me over the paper, and lay it 
down, and draw a long breath of pleasure, and 
say that if we had been married nearly a year 
we could not be more comfortable. When we 
had been married nearly a year we were not 
half so comfortable. 

But before a fortnight of our new life I could 
sec that Bert began to be restless. He had 
been on the water ever since he was a child, 
aud a long spell of shore always seemed to dry 
and warp him a little, he said. He began to 
grumble about being ashamed to be seen lub- 
bering round so, and to declare that now he 
had a family to provide for he must be up and 
doing, And so I had no business to be sur- 
prised when one day, long before the end of 
the regulation honey-moon, a steamer having 
been telegraphed from Halifax, Bert kissed me, 
and swung his cloak over his arm, and was off 
down the bay to find his boat, and be running a 
bee-line to meet the steamer east of the Cape, 
and ahead of all the other boats. 

Now you may be very sure this was not par- 
ticularly pleasing. Married a fortnight and 
tired of me already, I said to myself. I ate no 
dinner that day, and long before dark TI shut 
the shutters, and locked np the house, and went 
to bed; and after lying awake, thinking I heard 
thieves, and smelled fire, and saw ghosts, and 
was totally deserted and dreadfully abused, at 
last I was crying myself to sleep, when click 
went a latch-key, and in stalked Bert, blazing 
up the gas, and tossing down his cloak in a 
heap, and crying out that it served him right 
for leaving the dearest little wife in the world. 
And I can’t say that I was sorry one bit to hear 
that, coming across a miserable little dirty coll- 
ier, he had been obliged to take her in, and 
Tom Holliday’s boat got the big stcamer after 
all. 

But Bert’s penitence was brief—for, you see, 
he wasn’t the fool that I was, and knew busi- 
ness must be attended to—and presently he 
was off again. A thousand a year, you see, 
was far too little for people to live on and lay 
by any thing; for, with the ruuning expenses 
taken from the earnings, that was about all 
there was left to the men. And I ought to 
have had the sense to understand matters ; 
yet when did a girl‘of seventeen ever have any 
sense? But Bert had enough for both of us; 
and so he kept the boat snapping, and never 
lost a fee for want of being on the ground—if 
that is what you can call it when there isn’t a 
bit of ground to be found for fathoms. 

Of course, then, I was left very much to my- 
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self, It was unavoidable. And the worst of 
it was that I wouldn’t see that it was unavoid- 
able. And, of course, I was miserably lonely ; 
and, by-and-by, when I was really feeling 
wretchedly, my once-cheerful little home, still 
as death now from morning to night, seemed 
to me to be an actual grave. Mother couldn’t 
come and visit me, for she had mairied again 
herself, a few years since, and had a young 
brood to attend to; and she couldn’t spare me 
any of the children, for she wanted Netty to 
see after Nanny, and Neddy wouldn’t go to 
school unless Natty went to keep off the big 
boys; and I didn’t like to leave home and visit 
her, and Bert didn’t like to have me, lest I 
should be away when he chanced to come un- 
announced, as he always did come—she living 
four miles off now, in one of the suburbs, for 
the sake of a garden—and so I was left to 
weather it out; and when Bert came up I used 
to cry every time, I was so glad to see him. 

Bert couldn’t understand that, of conrse—he 
so strong and bluffand hearty, and Iso sick and 
childish and weak. All my nerves seemed to be 
on the string too, I was as petulant as a por- 
cupine, and so fractious that I wonder the very 
bird and cat didn’t reproach me—for Bert had 
brought me a mocking-bird to conquer the still- 
ness; and a wandering cat, seeing that we were 
two poor young people sadly in need of a guard- 
ian, had adopted us. And when I looked over 
at Bert, at some time when he happened to be 
at home, and thought that he would be off again 
directly, then the tears and sobs used to burst 
yight out, and astound him and perplex him, so 
that I can see his great, good, wondering eyes 
now, and he would be alarmed and vexed enough 
to make him wish he hadn’t come home at all. 

I hadn’t any appetite when he was away, 
and wanted nothing to eat myself; and some- 
times, if you’ll believe it, I would lie in bed all 
day, and there wouldn’t be a morsel of any 
thing cooked in the house at all when Bert ran 
in, and if he hadn’t been the best tempered fel- 
low on the bay or off of it, he certainly would 
have staid away altogether. I used to cry half 
my time; I was afraid Bert was sick of me, and 
I was certainly sick of myself; I couldn’t see 
to read, for I was so nervous that the letters 
danced before my eyes, and I couldn't sew, for 
there were always two needles and two threads ; 
and I don’t know but I really might have gone 
out of my mind, or have driven Bert out of his, 
if it hadn’t occurred to him to close the house, 
and take me down the bay with him, as he used 
to do; and it was really wonderful how a fort- 
night’s eujoyment of the cool salt summer air 
there braced all my nerves taut again; so that 
I was quite well when he brought me back, and 
tolerably sensible, and sat down cheerfully to the 
sewing I had neglected so long, and which must 
be done so nicely, because, I said, that if a lit- 
tle girl came, and her mother were to die, this 
sewing would be kept for her to see, and I want- 
ed every stitch to be a moral lesson to her, 

So the mocking-hird used to pour out a flood 


of music through the little rooms, into which 
there always poured a flood of sunshine, only 
half barred out by the pink and purple morning- 
glories; and the Skye, that Bert brought home 
from an English schooner one day, with his 
yellow eyes looking out like coals of fire from 
his tawny shag, used to bark at the bird; and 
my great St. Bernard, sent over from home, 
used to silence him with his big paw; and the 
little cat used to put up her back at the three; 
and I sat there with my sewing and my singing 
and my neighbors and my dumb family—no, 
they weren't dumb, by any means—all at once 
metamorphosed into the happiest little house- 
keeper this side the meridian. Bert came and 
went, too, a good deal oftener than before—for, 
perhaps, he had come to question whether he 
did not owe other duties to his family than the 
mere providing of the means to live, and wheth- 
er it was just the square thing to take a young 
girl out from the bustle and checr of a great 
family and shut her up all by herself in a cage; 
and he was good and kind beyond comparison, 
so that I learned by heart the meaning of the 
promise ‘‘to cherish” in the marriage ceremony. 

But, of course, this couldn’t last long. It 
would have been Eden ont of date, and was 
heaping up the happiness of a long life iuto 
these few months. I was aware of that; I knew 


| that either I was going to die or a change must 


come, since so much bliss was never meant for 
mortals, who must content themselves with 
snatches, and judge from a little what a great 
deal means; and I had been on the watch for 
the change some days before the horrid windy 
morning when Bert went to take the British 
steamer Assyria down the bay on her way to 
Liverpool. 

That was a good job, as jobs go, in itself; 
and he said, in bidding me good-by, that he 
should try and be up the next day, unless busi- 
ness was so brisk that it seemed throwing 
money away to leave, and it was not to be done 
inside the law, moreover. The wind blew a 
tornado that night, and the water dashed over 
the sea-wall in scuds; but it had blown a great 
many tornadoes, and nothing had happened to 
Bert, and I never dreamed of regarding it. 
And I heard from one of the men next day that 
there was hardly a vessel telegraphed; so I 
knew he would be along presently, and I had 
made up my mind to have him carve me out a 
bracket from an old cigar-box to hang at the 
head of my bed, and I was looking forward to 
a real happy evening, with him at work oppo- 
site me, and the snappiug wood-fire again be- 
tween us, for we were now in the cool October 
nights; so I set myself at work, and made the 
nicest little supper ready—scrod, as brown out- 
side and as white inside as a cocoa-nut is, and 
cold turkey deviled with the Hast Indian sauce 
that the captain of the Bengal sent me, and 
a charlotte russe that I had learned how to 
make myself, with our own little Muscat grapes 
whipped into it, and a cup of chocolate that 
was as riclt as neetar. And the scrod grew 
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brown and grew black and tuned to a chip, | 
and the deviled turkey sizzled and sizzled away 
to saw-dust, and the chocolate skimmed all over 
with a coat of cold oil at last, and the very dog 
grew tired of watching, and no Bert came; and 
Tate the charlotte russe myself, and went to bed. 

And the next day no Bert, and the next day, 
and a week passed without him, aud then all 
at once I remembered the tornado and the wa- 
ter whipping the sea-wall, and I began to be 
seriously uneasy. Began to be!—I was, [had 


been! Iswept the bay, with that glass in my 
room, day and night, I might say, but no sign 
of Bert or Bert’s boat could I see. 

At length, one day, I thought I did make 
out the boat; but the little signal which it was 
arranged between him and me should always 
be visible when he was on board I could no- 
where discover, and, of course, I was wild with 
my fancies: Bert was lost, he had been drown- 
ed in returning from the Assyria, he had been 
knocked overboard, his canoe had filled, and he 
had goue down like lead with all his heavy 
gear on; and I was working myself into ag- 
onies, and was almost down sick, when who 
should appear but Will Davenant, swinging 
his surtout over his shoulders by the sleeves, 
and coming in as though he were sent. AsI 
looked up in his face I noticed that he was 
pale and grave, and felt he had bad news for 
me beforehand. 

‘Well, Bert’s gone this time,” said he. 

It gave me such a turn! IfI ever have a 
stroke I shall feel no worse. I only wonder I 
didn’t drop on the spot. But my will is stout, 
and that held out to hear the worst. 

‘¢Gone?” I gasped. ‘‘Lost? My Bert?” 

**Ob, pooh! nonsense!” he returned. ‘‘No- 


thing of the kind. I’m a stupid. Gone to 
Liverpool!” 
To Liverpool! Well, you may suppose what 


a difference that was! All the blood in my 
body had been gathering round my heart till I 
was as white as a sheet, and now it was all 
plunging up my face, that I was hiding with 
both hands, as red as any rosc. ert gone to 
Liverpool, and without ever telling me! He 
had run away and left me! You see I had 
read so many novels. ‘The whole world was 
reeling round me in a great noisy whirl, and it 
was all of a sudden that I grew conscious of 
Will Davenaut’s putting me into a chair and 
sprinkling water on me, and heard him saying 
to himself: ‘‘Dearme! This is rough on her, 
and no mistake. Look here now, Sady. List- 
en a moment,” I could hear him exclaiming. 
‘*Tt’s only for threc weeks. He'll be back in 
a jiffy. Can’t you hear? Don’t you under- 
stand? The Assyria couldn’t set him down in 
that hurricane blowing great guns; and so she 
had to take him on, and send him over next 
steamer. It’s been done before, don’t you 
sec? At least that’s what our reckoning is—” 

“Oh, Will, then you're not certain, after 
all!” I cried. 

“Certain as any thing can be on such slip- 


pery stuff as water.’ Why, it’s nothing out of 
the common course. Old Captain Johnson 
once was carried round Cape Horn in that way, 
and his family had worn out their mourning for 
him before the news reached them. We'd 
haye had letters from Bert, only, as luck would 
have it, the Assyria’s on the line that doesn’t 
touch at Halifax. One week’s gonc,” said Will, 
beginning to stride about the floor. ‘‘Come 
now, you lock up, and run over to your mo- 
ther’s ; and in a fortuight you'll see somebody 
heave in sight, and put out one of his great 
paws to sweep you back again,” 

“Oh no, no!” I sobbed. ‘I'll stay here 
and wait for him—here, where I saw him last. 
Perhaps he'll never come! oh, perhaps he'll 
never colue!” 

**Come! I don’t know whaé’s to hinder 
his coming,” said Will, ‘‘ unless they kill him 
with kindness. The captain ‘Il have him at his 
table; there won’t be any thing in the sbip 
too good for him; best of every thing at his 
command; Champagne just running down his 
throat; all the pretty women asking him about 
the weatber—” 

“Oh, Will!” 

“Fact! You seenow! And when he gets 
to Liverpool those British pilots will take him 
in hand, and they'll treat him so well that, I'll 
dare swear, he'll never be able to tell you what 
the house he stops at looks like. Perhaps, then, 
he won’t come home next steamer, the very 
next,” said that cunning fellow, trying to stave 
off my anxiety, if, indeed, things should prove 
to be worse than he fancied they were, and 
Bert didn’t come home next steamer, nor ever 
afterward. ‘‘ A man isn’t treated like a prince 
more than once in his life, and he couldn’t be 
blamed much if he made the most of that once; 
now could he?” 

“T don’t know any thing about that!’ I 
cried. ‘‘I know Bert will be back in the next 
steamer if he’s alive.” 

“Of course he will! of course he will! 
Keep your craft sharp by the wind, Sady, and 
he’ll hail you before you know it,” said Will. 

And so he did. Exactly a fortnight from 
that day. I had been rambling round the 
house like an uneasy spirit, never still in’ one 
place five minutes at a time, neither sleepiug 
nor eating, and finding no peace exccpt when 
Will Davenant, or some other of Bert’s friends, 
came in and talked the matter over, nor then, 
either; and mother, who had left every thing to 
come and stay with me, declared I would lose 
my wits unless I practiced some sort of self- 
control; when, oue day, after I had seen the 
great steamer come plowing up the bay, and 
had vowed that Bert must be in her, as I had 
concerning every steamer atriving since Will 
Dayenant’s first call, and then had given him 
up at last because he hadn’t the wings of the 
dove, and was plunged in unmitigated despair, 
all of a sudden in he walks, as large as life, and 
takes me in his arms and kisses me, while I 
faint dead away. 
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Well, that was very delightful—I was such a 
selfish little wretch, and I don’t say that I’m 
any better now—to think that Bert cared so 
much to be home, to relieve my anxiety, and, 
maybe, his own, that he didn’t even wait for 
another steamer on that same line, but canght 
one that was leaving the very day they made 
port, and was back again on Ameriean shores 
without having stepped on British soil. Not 
that Bert wouldn’t have cared for it, you know; 
wouldn’t have made the European tour, as they 
call it, with as good a relish as the best ; wouldn't 
have liked to stand inside the old cathedrals, 
and see the sunbeams swimming up aloft in the 
roof, and the doves flying in aud out and build- 
ing their little indifferent nests in the carvings 
made by fingers dust a thousand years ago; 
wouldn’t have liked to look at the great paint- 
ings, as if he were in a vision; to have walked 
through the old halls where history happened— 
for you musn’t take it for granted that my Bert 
is an ignoramus because lie earns his livelihood 
in hard work and exposure. I don’t know the 
more finished gentleman than he, if you want 
the truth. There is an education better than 
books, and you can’t learn at colleges all my 
Bert knows. Latin and Greek I grant you, 
and you're welcome—for the use of dead men’s 
tongues, who did no good with them while they 
had them, and heathen barbarians at that, I’ve 
never been able to see; but whatever can be 
gained by the knowledge of men and of the 
round earth and sea and sky, the best learning 
that the world affords, my Bert has at his fin- 
gers’ tips. A man can’t bring into port a great 
French or British steamer, commanded by some 
captain next to a nobleman; or a man-of-war, 
commanded, may be, by a nobleman himself, 
with all his courtly breeding, and a mind rich 
with the advantages of generations; or one of 
our own line-of-battle ships, with an old hero 
on the quarter-deck; or a merchantman from 
the East Indies, a fruiter from the Levant, with 
Portuguese and Greeks before the mast; a 
South American, with hides and horns; a 
whaler from the pole; a little schooner, creep- 
ing up the coast with lime—can’t meet famil- 
iarly, as pilots do; welcomed with open arms, 
and told by many a captain that they would 
rather see him than their wives—all these dif 
ferent sorts, without getting at the core of coun- 
tries and races in a way that is like a liberal 
education. And Bert had always said that, if 
ever he was rich, we’d take passage for the 
other side, and for Vesuvius, and the Midnight 
Sun, and the Catacombs, and the Inquisition, 
and the Pyramids, and I don’t know what all. 
But there! there’s no hope of a pilot’s being 
rich. J tell Bert that if ever they get rid of the 
laws that restrain them now, so that each pilot 
can ask his own price, and a ship in a gale re- 
fusing it, he can tell her to get in the best way 
she can, till she calls him back at any price, 
why, then he won’t expose himself to being 
drowned and his children to being orphaned | 
for a beggarly twenty or fifty dollars; but the 


great merehant prinees, that own the ships and 
cargoes, will have to open their purses, and a 
pilot may be as well off as his neighbors. But 
Bert says that, once change those laws, decent 
men would leave the calling, pilotage would be 
piracy, the bay would be swarming with sharks 
and wreckers, and he would sooner turn long- 
shoreman and sweep a crossing. 

But dll this has nothing to do with Bert’s 
return; and, as I was saying, there was nobody 
inside of that horizon happier than I that day. 

But it was that day. Two or three days 
afterward, when the bright edge of relief and 
gratitude and pleasure had worn down the 
least in the world, I began, of course—or else 
it wouldn’t have been I—to question a little, to 
worry, and wonder why it happened that Bert 
conldn’t leave the steamer just that time when 
he’d weathered so many worse gales; and all at 
once it leaked out, I don’t know how or where, 
that Will Davenant’s cousin Kate was aboard 
that steamer, just married to a rich old fellow 
who was doing the fashionable thing and tak- 
ing her abroad. She was a bold and hand- 
some hussy, always making eyes at Bert. 
And Bert hadn’t mentioned her; and Will 
hadn’t mentioned her—it never occurred to 
me that Will hadn’t known of it, or that Bert 
hadn't seen her once all the way across—and 
so I put two and two together, and wrought 
myself up to a frenzy, and there was an end of 
happiness. For from conjecture I crept to 
suspicion, and from suspicion I flew to certain- 
ty, and from certainty to desperation. I went 
about my work slipshod, aud glowering like a 
wild woman, and the dishes were half cooked, 
and the floors half swept, and every thing was 
rough with dust; the tins and the silver were 
tarnished and unscoured, the little wood-fire 
was never lit in welcome at night, and the 
whole house was just as gloomy and cheerless 
as] felt myself; so that it must have made Bert 
groan to set his foot inside the door, and he 
would hardly have been to blame if he had 
slipped back to Liverpool, and had his merry- 
making with the warm-hearted men over there, 
after all. 

But Bert had married me for better or worse, 
and, though it was pretty mucli all worse, he 
was determined to make the best of it; and so 
he believed that this was all due to my weak 
nerves and ill health—-which it wasn’t, but only 
to a life of indulgence and selfishness and way- 
wardness bearing fruit—and he humored me, 
and waited on me, and was gentler with me 
than ever mother was in all her life. For mo- 
ther came in one day, and found the plates 
not washed, and the fire gone out, and me sit- 
ting down at heel, sulking and wretched, with 
my hair nneombed, and no collar on; and she 
declared on the spot that patience had had its 
perfect work with me, that all I needed was a 
good sound shaking, and if I wasn’t too old to 
behave in that way, I wasn’t too old to have it, 
and she had half the mind to give it to me; 
and such conduct, she said, had driven better 
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“SAY THAT AGAIN, SADY,” SAID HE, * 


men than Bert to drink, She was ashamed to 
own me for a child of hers, and I'd only have 
myself to thank if he went to the bad altogeth- 
er. And up I flared, and said, if it wasn’t 
gone to the bad already to have been chasing 
across the Atlantic after Kate Davenant, I 
should like to know what it was. I suppose 
the fact is that I must have been a little crazy. 
And just as mother turned round, with the dish- 
cloth suspended, and her mouth wide open, 
Bert, who had come in unnoticed in the high 
words, and had heard those high words, pushed 
open the door and stood hefore me. 

TI shall never forget how Bert looked that 
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moment. His face was as white and set asa 
dead man’s. It wonld have looked like a dead 
man’s if the awful living eyes hadn’t been blaz- 
ing out of it like two fires—so dark and terrible 
that I cowered. , 

“Say that again, Sady,” said he. 

And my heart bubbling up with anger at the 
tone, I said it again, and more of it too. 

“T swear to yon that this is the first I ever 
knew of her being on the steamer,” said Bert 
then, ina great, grand voice that of itself seem- 
ed to wake me from my evil mood as if it had 
heen a nightmare, though doubtless it was fear, 
calling the blood away from my brain, that 
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waked me. He turned to my mother. “Take 
care of her,” he said; ‘‘take good care of her, 
I must get down the harbor before the weather 
thickens. Maybe I shall never come up again. 
I hope I never shall !” 

With that he paused and hesitated, and took 
a step forward and toward me; but Heaven 
only knows what imp of perversity caught my 
shoulder and twisted me round and away, and 
in a moment the door was closed gently, as 
Bert did every thing in the house, and he was 
gone. And then you may imagine that chaos 
reigned in that room for an hour, with peni- 
tence and self-reproach and fear, and cries and 
sobs and hysterics, and sal volatile and hot shrub; 
and mother left off scolding, and hushed me, 
and bathed my face, and combed n1y hair, afraid 
lest I'd do myself a mischief; and finally, as 
she couldn’t stay, Nanny being threatened with 
the croup, and Neddy being just vaccinated and 
taking tremendously, she tied on my cloak and 
furs, and took a basket of things ont of the 
bureau drawer, and locked up the doors, and 
slipped the key under the stone, and hailed a 
ear at the head of the street, and shoved me in 
and carried me off to her own house—all in a 
vague, wild, clondy state of mind, where no- 
thing seemed to be real but a dull and univers- 
al ache, which, whether it belonged to my body 
or my soul, I had not wit enough to know. 
‘“‘T’m going to die,” I said, looking out at the 
purple, leaden afternoon, and the dreary branch- 
es bending in the damp and bitter wind that 
soughed up the street openings like the cry of 
lost souls. ‘‘I’m going to die,” I said. ‘I’ve 
begun already. My mind’s all dim and dying 
first.” So at last we reached the place, just as 
the first snow-flakes began falling out of that 
cold and desolate sky, and mother got me into 
the house. What a busy, bustling little body 
she was then! I can hardly realize it when I 
see her sitting there now, so gray-haired and 
white and silent, and watching Netty’s twins as 
they tumble together on the floor, just like the 
eool of the day. And presently I was tucked up 
warm in bed, and falling off into strange, wild 
dreams, and waking out of them in terror every 
now and then. 

And that night my baby was born. It was 
a furious storm outside as midnight drew on; 
hardly less furious within, as, in pauses of 
pain, I thought of Bert—his boat lying to far 
out in the bay, with the gale and the sleet fierce 
enough to cnt the eyes out of his head if he 
looked to windward, or maybe run down, with- 
out the hearing of a cry, by some great steamer 
in that weather, too thick with the driving snow 
to see a light or your own length ahead ; or 
else dragging her anchor somewhere, parting 
cable and drifting onthe rocks; and I remem- 
bered the wreck on Norman’s Woe, where the 
spouting water leaped round the sailor lashed 
in the shrouds till he was encased and sealed in 
a mass of frozen ice, and a spar swinging round 
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succession, of all the horrid chances of those 
dark winter seas, till my brain was raging with 
heat, and all my words were delirious. 

It was of no use their putting the little flan- 
nel bundle up on the pillow beside me and bid- 
ding me look at it; it was of no use the four 
pattcring night-gowned imps, all waked and 
peeping in, at the risk of squills and opodel- 
doc, whispering and on tip-toe, wondering how 
it came there through all that storm, chuckling 
over a queer little sneeze that plainly told that 
it took cold in coming, and which the ridicu- 
lous morsel gave with as much self-possession 
as if the whole atmosphere belonged to it, and 
scampering off to bed again with their happy 
tongues subdued only till they were half out of 
hearing, and already quarreling as to whether 
Neddy and Nanny were as much aunts and 
uncles as Natty and Netty; it was of no use 
their telling me here was the nicest baby ever 
born into this breathing world, and just to look 
at these tiny perfect fingers and that atom of 
an ear. What could I care for that and such 
as that? There were millions of babies in the 
world, but there was only one Bert, and I hac 
driven him out into the whirling white tempest 
of that pitiless night; and every screaming blast, 
every push of the great shoulder of the gale 
against the house, made me start up and cry out. 

But all at once I heard mother saying in an 
under-tone, as if she had not said it half a dozen 
times before, that here was Bert’s chin with all 
the pluck of it, if ever any thing was, and she 
shouldn’t wonder ifthe eyes—and, without wait- 
ing to hear her finish, it came over me, like a 
fresh tide of feeling and thought, that this was 
Bert's child, after all; and if I never saw Bert 
again, yet, perhaps, the boy might grow up to 
be like his father; and I don’t know what there 
was comforting in the idea, but I turned and 
laid my check down againsi his, and began to 
sink away quietly tosleep. And they darkened 
the room, and set the lamp outside in the next 
one, where mother went to busy herself about 
something or other; and presently the nurse 
was nodding, as I found when suddenly start~ 
ing wide awake, not having really lost myself 
at all. What made me start wide awake then, 
with all my senses about me, as alert as ever I 
was in my life? I will tell you, 

The landing of the front stairs opened direct- 
ly into the room where I lay; and, as if he had 
just come in the door, from off the sea, there, 
in his great storm-clothes, stood Bert. 

What awhite, fixed face it was he wore: Not 
the face which I had seen in the afternoon, buta 
deathly, ghastly face, that it chilled one’s mar- 
row to look at; and the hair was hanging wet 
about it, and around the eyes, that had an ap- 
palling, absent, vacant gaze, such as I had never 
seen in Bert's shining, splendid cnes, ‘Oh, 
what is it, Bert?” I cried. ‘* Don’t be fright- 
ened, dear! It’s all over, and I’m very well, 
and it’s—it’s a boy.” Then 1 remembered how 


with a lurch of the wreck snapped him in two| we had parted, and I whispered, half choked, 
like a dead branch; and I thought, in swift! imploring him to forgive me. 
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““T went home to find you, Sady,” murmured 
he, in as hollow a tone as the whistle of the 
wind, ‘¢and I’ve been looking for you since, my 
darling. And so it's a boy, is it?” And he 
eame and laid his cold, wet, rough face down on 
mine, and on that little velvet cheek beside 
mine, and stood erect, and shuddered, and was 
goue—gone like the breaking of a bubble. 

And with the outery that I made the nurse 
sprang to her feet, and mother came running 
in; and they both declared what a pity I had 
waked, and what a sweet sleep I must have 
been having ; and, of course, I had been dream- 
ing; what preposterous nonsense to say I hadn't, 
for nobody else had seen Bert, as, indeed, where 
could he have come fromin suchastorm? And 
I just as stoutly maintained that they needn’t try 
and deceive me, and Bert was in the house, for 
J had seen him, and they were doing me a great 
deal more harm by keeping him away than if 
they let him come in again. 
detected them looking strangely at each other, 
I exclainied again that I had not been asleep at 
all, and it was not his ghost that I had seen, for 
all their looks, but Bert himself; and, as they 
tried to soothe me, and laugh me out of the 
notion, and I saw they were in earnest, cold 
shivers began to rush over me, till they shook 
measIlay. ‘Weis drowned! he is drowned!” 
Isung out between my chatteringteeth. ‘And 
Ihave doneit. I have destroyed my husband !” 
And I raised such a ululu that presently mother 
took me in hand again severely, and told me 
that, whether I had destroyed my husband or not, 
Ishould eertainly destroy my child by allowing 
myself to get into this condition; and, if I didn’t 
hush up at once, she would go out in the suow 
herself and fetch the doctor again, and give me 
a Dover’s powder, And then, as the baby be- 
gan to ery, she and the nurse made such a 
racket between them, with their shshshing and 
trotting and patting and stirring and sipping, 
that there was nothing for it but that I should 
be quiet. And, direetly, their voices sounded 
miles away; and, thoroughly worn ont, I went 
to sleep, and never waked till morning, when 
the storm had all blown up the coast, and the 
sun was shining brightly, and the sky was bluer 
than the sapphire in the high-priest’s breast- 
plate. 

But I did not wake to suit the day. I 
opened my eyes with such wonder to see it so 
bright and careless, with such a load of heavi- 
ness, such vague regret that I had waked at 
all; and, of course, my first thought was Bert. 

The storm had been a brief one, it seemed, 
sweeping swift and furious; possibly Bert's 
boat might have been beyond its belt, and 
have known but little of it. Yet that was 
hardly likely, and I tried to brace myself for 
the worst, and prayed—I don’t know how long 
it was since I had said my prayers—for strength 
to receive the blow I feared, and which would 
be a blow, eome how it might, as only fit pun- 
ishment for my wickedness, or, if not as punish- 
ment, at least as only the taking from me that 


And then, as I | 


of which I had proved unworthy. I to have 
thought any evil of my Bert, with his soul as 
white and clear as that window-pane that let 
my glance through into the heavens! 

And so allthat morning I lay there, not say- 
ing a word, never dropping into a doze, but 
listening, listening at every pore for a step that 
did not come; and, though I lay like a log in 
my listening, inwardly I fretted and fumed and 
fidgeted, and my head burned and my heart 
beat like a leaf in the wind. And when the 
doctor ran up stairs he said it would never do 
in the world, I was getting into a high fever; 
I must take a draught he mixed, and go to 
sleep; and so I did, with my baby in my arms. 
And when I woke up, there sat Bert beside me, 
with one cool hand grasping both my hot ones. 

“*Oh, Bert,” I said, feebly, elosing my eyes 
again, ‘‘is it really you this time? If you are 
going to go—again—go before I open my eyes, 
and it won’t be so hard.” 

“* Ay, my darling!” he cried, with his great, 
hearty voice. ‘‘Who else should it be? But 
it came precious near never being—” 

““Oh, Bert, weren't you really here last 
night, then?” 

“Here last night? 
I’ve been asking myself, 
here nor any where else.” 

‘*Deéar Bert, you must have had such a 
dreadful night!” 

He didn’t speak then, but he lifted my hands 
and kissed them—my little hard hands. It 
meant that I had had a dreadful night too. 

Just then mother came in with some decoc- 
tion; she had seeu Bert before. ‘* Now you 
mustn’t get her all excited again with your 
talk, Bert, my dear,” said she. ‘Here, you 
ean give her this gruel, while I take up my 
grandson. Bless his little heart—nobody tak- 
ing a bit of notice of him! I suppose you've 
been home and found all safe, Bert?” she 
added. 

““No, Thaven’t,” replied he. ‘I knew Sady 
was over here—I don’t know how I knew it, 
but I did—and I just made sail in this direc- 
| tion.” 

‘‘ Weren't you surprised when you saw that 
little head on the pillow ?” 

“Not at all,” said Bert, crossing over to in- 
spect, for the hundredth time or so, the rosy 
collection of fists and feet on her lap. ‘‘I 
knew it was there, and I knew it was a boy. 
I was saying it was a boy when I came to.” 

‘Came to?” repeated mother and I to- 
gether. 

“Oh yes. You haven't heard, of course, 
Why, I came as near laying my bones where 
the old anchors lie last night—” 

“Bert!” 

“Yes, really. Now I’m safe,” said he, ‘‘ and, 
if you won't flush up and worry, I'll tell you 
about it.” 

“‘T'll worry a great deal more if you don’t 
| tell me,” murmured I. 

“Yes, Bert,” said mother. 


Sady, that’s just what 
But no—neither 
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‘¢ Well, this is all, audit isn’t much. There 
was a schooner wabbling round out there in the 
bay, as clearly as we could make out in the 
seud and snow, as if every sonl on board had 
lost their heads; and we came to the conclu- 
sion that, whether she wanted a pilot or not, 
she needed one, or she’d be splinters and saw- 
dust on the channel islands before morning. 
And after a little, feeling desperate and wicked, 
and hardly caring what happened, I set out for 
her. And I think I’d have made her, for I’ve 
ridden rougher water than that in my canoe, 
only just at the last minute I remembered a pa- 
per in the cabin with the list of the Assyria’s 
passengers in it, and my heart melted, and I 
thought I’d be in town in a couple of hours, 
and I thought if I showed that to you, Sady, 
and showed you that there was no such name 
as Kate Davenant’s—”’ 

‘Why, of course there wasn’t, Bert!” I in- 
terrupted. ‘It would have been her hus- 
band’s,” 

“Her husband’s ?” asked Bert, turning on 
me his great brown cyes in a wondering way. 
‘Kate married, Sady, and vet you could—” 

“Oh don’t, dear Bert! Don’t say any thing 
more abont it!””I exclaimed,inatremor. ‘‘I 
was out of my head—I must have been! And 
you forgave me for it all last night—” 

‘‘That is it, exactly,” said Bert, solemnly, 
while mother’s eyes grew round and rounder ; 
“JT did. And you, Sady, did you forgive me, 
then, for having flashed off yesterday afternoon 
in that rage?” 

““Yesterday? It seems a year ago. 
never can forgive myself, Bert!” 

‘«There, there, children,” said mother, 

“Well, as I was saying,” continued Bert, in 
a moment, ‘‘I made for the paper, and found it, 
and sprang along up with it, and jumped into 
the canoe. And just then there came one of 
those seas that run every eighth or tenth wave 
in a gale, and before we could lift an oar it had 
roared and raced after us, and had reared and 
fallen, and the boat had swamped under as, 
crushing up like paper, and I had gone down 
in the icy water with it, the whole tempest 
booming in my ears, and the weight of the whole 
ocean on my head; and when I came to the 
top again I could see the row of wild faces just 
above the lights which the men were swinging 
over the side, and I shouted for a Hne and a 
lantern on it, and out it flew, and I caught it 
just as I was washing by, and contrived to get 
it fast under my arms, and give the word to haul 
mein. And then, as they were pulling hand 
over hand, there caine a hitch, a grasp slipped 
in the confusion—for every body had a different 
order to give—the boat pitched, and Morris lost 
his footing on the wet planks; and I felt myself 
going, and called to them again, and then I was 
sucked under and under ; and when they laid me 
on the deck at last there was no more life in me 
than in a log.” 

**Qh, Bert!” I cried, starting up, and ouite 


Oh, I 
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forgetting for the instant that it was all over 
now, at any rate. 

‘¢There! lie right down again and keep still, 
or Ill let you guess the rest. Don’t you see 
I’m alive?” said he, laughing. ‘‘For they 
lugged me down below, and worked away on 
me with hot blankets and rum and hartshorn 
and the like, and still I lay as dead as a pelt, 
to all-appearance, and they were just giving me 
up, when one of them dropped the hartshorn and 
spilled it up my nostrils; and suddenly, with a 
start and a shudder, and saying over and over, 
“It’s a boy, it’s a boy,’ I opened my eyes, and 
presently was all right, and brought that schoon- 
er up to town after all, though I can’t rightly 
say that I’ve got over the tingle of that harts- 
horn yet. And I was just as well aware, Sady, 
of having been in your mother’s house—that 
time while they were working over my body— 
of having hunted for you at home, of having 
found yon here, of having seen my child, as I 
am of thesame at this moment. AndIswearI 
don't understand it!” said Bert, getting up and 
setting down the gruel I hadn’t touched, and 
coming back again. ‘‘It’s been buzzing about 
my brain, the puzzle of it, all the morning. 
What is a drop of brandy, a sniff of vinegar, a 
touch of hot flannel, that they should breathe 
the breath of life into my nostrils? When my 
soul had left my body, how did hartshorn, even 
that whole battery of it that Ben opened at 
once, call it back again? Suppose I hadn’t 
smelled it—then dead as a pelt I should have 
remained ; and what difference does a little 
camphor and vinegar make to my immortal 
spirit, I should like to know? And I’d ask, if 
they can make souls out of salts, why they don’t 
sell them over the druggists’ counters — by 
George, I would !—ifit wasn’t that nine crossed 
the water and came out here and up into this 
very room, and saw you, and heard you, and 
kissed you, Sady !” 

‘* Bert,” said mother, with great dignity, hav- 
ing a feeling that this was talk Deacon Kemp 
would have pronounced unsafe, ‘you are 
enough to drive Sady into a delirium, if you're 
not in one yourself—” 

“Oh, Bert, I'm so glad,” I said, withont wait- 
ing for the rest, ‘‘to think that when your soul 
was free it traveled straight to me! And I'll 
promise, oh, I'll promise to try and be a good 
wife after this—” 

‘“You are now,” said he, ‘‘the best of wives.” 

“Oh, I will be, Bert, as long as I live!” 

‘“‘And afterward,” whispered Bert, over my 
head, ‘“‘ when we’re ghosts together ?” 

‘Always, Bert. For ever and ever. How 
can I help it, and you coming home to me 
when yon might have gone up—” 

“Hush, now, dear, We won't talk any more 
about it. Go to sleep, little mother, beside 
your baby. I don’t know where I might have 
gone,” said Bert. ‘‘ But I know that when I 


came into this room last night I came into 
heaven !” 
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THE NEW PALACE AT POTSDAM. 


XTI.—FREDERICK AT SANS SOUCI, 

. APPY the people,” says Montesquien, 

“whose annals are blank in history 
books.” The annals of the nations are mainly 
composed of wars, tumult, and woe. Yor ten 
years Prussia enjoyed peace. During this hap- 
py period, when the days and the years glided 
by in tranquillity, there is little left for the his- 
torian to record. Frederick engaged vigorons- 
ly in repairing the ruins left by the war. The 
burned Silesian villages were rebuilt; debts 
were paid; agriculture and commerce encour- 
aged; the laws revised and reformed. A de- 
cree was issued, that all lawsuits should be 
brought to a decision within a year after their 
beginning. 

The king, weary of the life of turmoil, con- 
structed for himself a beautiful villa, which he 
named Sans Souci (‘‘ Free from Care”), which 
Carlyle characteristically translates, “* No both- 
er.” It was situated on a pleasant hill-top 
near Potsdam, in great retirement, yet com- 
manding an enchanting view of land and wa- 
ter. 

On the first of May, 1747, Frederick took 
formal possession of this beautiful chateau. 
The occasion was celebrated by quite a mag- 
nificent dinner of two hundred covers. Here, 
for the next forty years, he spent most of his 
leisure time. He had three other palaces, far 
surpassing Sans Souci in splendor, which he 
occasionally visited on days of royal festivities. 
Berlin and Charlottenburg were about twenty 
miles distant. The New Castle, so called, at 
Potsdam, was but about a mile from Sans Souci. 
He had also his palace at Rheinsberg, some 
thirty miles north of Berlin, where he had spent 
many of his early days. 

It is said that, one day, as Frederick was 
contemplating the royal burying-ground, not 
far from the spot which he had selected for his 
rural villa, he said to a companion by his side, 


in reference to his own burial, ‘Oui, alors je 
serais sans souci.” Yes, then I shall be free 
Jrom care, From that remark the villa took 
itsname, Frederick adopted it, and inscribed 
it in golden letters on the lintel. He appro- 
priated to his private nse three apartments— 
an audience-room, a library, and a small al- 
cove fora bedroom. In this alcove, scarcely 
larger than a closet, he slept in soldier style, 
upon an iron bed, withont curtains. An old 
slouched hat, softened by wear, served him for 
a night-cap, His library was a beautiful room, 
very richly furnished. There were terrible war 
clouds still sweeping over various parts of Eu- 
rope. But their lightning flashes and their 
thunder roar disturbed not the repose of Fred- 
erick in his elevated retreat. 

In the month of October, 1747, ficld-mar- 
shal Keith visited his Prussian majesty at Sans 
Souci. In a letter to his brother he thus de- 
scribes the results of his observations: 

‘*J have now the honor and, what is still 
more, the pleasure of being with the king at 
Potsdam, I have the honor to dine and sup 
with him almost every day. He has more wit 
than I have wit to tell you; speaks solidly and 
knowingly on all kinds of subjects; and I am 
much mistaken if, with the experience of four 
campaigns, he is not the best officer of his 
army. He has several persons with whom he 
lives with almost the familiarity of a friend, 
but he has no fayorite. He shows a natural 
politeness for every body who is about him. 
For one who has been four days abont his per- 
son, you will say, I pretend to know a great 
deal about his character. But what I tell you 
you may depend upon. With more time I 
shall know as much of him as he will let me 
know, and no one of his ministry knows any 
more.” 

The king was a very busy man. In addi- 
tion to carrying on quite an extensive literary 
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ably contributed to 


the success of Fred- 


erick’s armies. <A 
Hanoverian count 
wrote to him, solic- 
iting a high position 
in the army for his 
son, in favor of his 


exalted birth. Fred- 
erick dictated the 
following reply: 

‘*T am obliged to 
tell you that I have 
long forbid counts 
to be received, as 
such, into my army ; 
for when they have 
served one or two 
years they retire, 


and merely make 
their short military 
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correspondence, he was vigorously engaged in 
writing his memoirs. He was also with great 
energy developing the wealth of his realms. 
In the exercise of absolute power, his govern- 
ment was entirely personal. He had no con- 
stitution to restrain him. Under his single 
control were concentrated all legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive powers, There was no sen- 
ate or legislative corps to co-operate in fram- 
ing laws. His ministers were merely servants 
to do his bidding. The courts had no powers 
whatever but such as he intrusted to them. 
He could at any time reverse their decrees, and 
flog the judges with his cane, or hang them. 
This is personal government. 

Frederick was a great snuff-taker. He al- 
ways carried two large snuff-boxes in his pock- 
et. Several others stood upon tables around 
in his rooms, always ready for use. The cheap- 
est of these boxes cost fifteen hundred dollars. 
He had some richly studded with gems, which 
eost seven thousand five hundred dollars. At 
his death one hundred and thirty snuff-boxes 
appeared in the inventory of his jewels. 

Many anecdotes are related illustrative of the 
kind feelings of the king toward the peasants. 
We was much interested in ameliorating their 
condition,“and said to the bishop of Varmia, 
‘* Believe me, if I knew every thing—if I could 
read every thing myself—all my subjects should 
be happy. But alas! Iam but a man.” 

In the ranks all of the army were equally 
entitled to distinction. Promotion was con- 
ferred upon merit, not upon the accident of 
birth. This principle, which was entirely ig- 


nored in the other European despotisms, prob- | 


career a subject of 
vain boasting. If 
your son wishes to 
serve, the title of 
count can be of no 
use to him. But he 
will be promoted if 
he learn his profes- 
sion well.” 

The king then took the pen himself, and 
added with his own hand: 


“Young counts who have learned nothing 
are the most ignorant people in all countries. 
In England the king’s son begins by being a 
sailor on board a ship, in order to learn the ma- 
noeuvres belonging to thatservice. If it should 
miraculously happen that a count could be 
good for any thing, it must be by banishing all 
thoughts about his titles and his birth, for these 
are only follies. Every thing depends upon 
personal merit. FREDERICK.” 


The severity of discipline in the Prussian 
army was dreadful. The slightest misdemean- 
or was punished mercilessly. The drill, expos- 
ure, and hardships in the camp made life to 
the soldier a scene of constant martyrdom. 
Desertion was almost impossible. The only 
avenue of escape was suicide. In the little 
garrison at Potsdam, in ten years, over threé 
hundred, by self-inflicted death, escaped their 
miseries, . Dr. Zimmerman states that it not 
unfrequently happened that a soldier murdered 
a child, and then came and gave himself up to 
justice. They thought that if they committed 
suicide they would be subject to eternal pun- 
ishment. But the murdered infant was sure 
to go to heaven, and the murderer would have 
time to repent and make his peace with God. 

Baron Trenck, in his memoir, gives an ap- 
palling account of these hardships in the body- 
guards to which he belonged. In time of 
peace there was scarcely an hour which he 
could command. ‘The morning drill eom- 
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menced at four o'clock. The most compli- 
cated and perilous manceuyres were performed. | 
Frederick considered this the best school for | 
cavalry in the world, They were compelled to | 
leap trenches, which were continually widened 

till many fell in and broke their legs or arms. 

They were also compelled to leap hedges, and | 
continue to charge at the highest possible speed 
for miles together. Almost daily some were 

either killed or wounded, At mid-day they | 
took fresh horses and repeated these toilsome | 
and dangerous labors. Frequently they would 

be called from their beds two or three times in| 
one night, to keep them on the alert. But 
eight minutes were allowed the guardsman to 
present himself on horseback, in his place, fully 
equipped. ‘*In one year of peace,” he says, 
“the body-guards lost more men and horses 
than they had in two battles during the war.” 

In 1747 marshal Saxe visited Potsdam. He 
witnessed a review of the guards. In the ac | 
count of this review given by Algarotti, he says, 
“The squadron of guards, which at one time, 
drawn up close, exhibited the appearance of a 
rock, at another resembled a cloud scattered 
along the plain. In the charge on full gallop 
one horse’s head was not a foot beyond another. | 
The line was so exactly straight that Euclid 
himself could not have found fault with it.” 

In September, 1749, Madame Du Chatelet, 
the ‘‘divine Emilie” of Voltaire, suddenly died. | 
The infidel philosopher seemed much grieved | 
for a time. Frederick, who never fancied Ma- 
dame Du Chatelet, was the more eager, now that 
she was out of the way, that Voltaire should 
con to Sans Souci, and aid him in his literary 
labors. <A trivial incident occurred at this time 
worthy of record, as illustrative of the character 
of the king. At the close of the year 1749 
there had been a review of Austrian troops at 
Miahren. It was not a very important affair, 
neither the empress queen nor her husband | 
being present. Three Prussian officers made 
their appearance. It was said that they had 
come to inveigle soldicrs to desert, and enlist 
under the banners of Prussia. They were per- 
emptorily ordered by the Austrian authorities 
to leave the-ground. Frederick, when he heard | 
of it, said nothing, but treasurcd it up. 

A few months after, in May, 1750, there was | 
a grand review at Berlin. An Austrian officer | 
who chanced to be there was invited by his 
friend, a Prussian officer, lieutenant - colonel 
Chasot, to attend. The Austrian was not will- 
ing to ride upon the parade-ground without the 
permission of the king. Colonel Chasot called | 
upon Frederick and informed him that an Aus- 
trian officer would be happy, with his majesty’s 
permission, to be present at the review. 

* Certainly, certainly,” exclaimed the king, 

This was on the evening before the review. 
On the morrow the Austrian accordingly rode 
upon the field. He had hardly arrived there 
when, just as the manceuvres were commencing, 
one of the aids-de-camp of Frederick galloped 
up to him and said, ‘‘ By the king’s command, 
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Sir, you are ordered instantly to retire from 
this field.” 

Colonel Chasot, exceedingly chagrined, rode 
directly to the king, and inquired, ‘Did not 
your majesty grant me permission to invite my 
friend to the review ?” 

“* Certainly,” replied the king, in his most 
courteous tones; ‘‘and if he had not come, 
how could I have paid back the Mahren busi- 
ness of last year ?” 

It is pleasant to record another incident more 
creditable to Frederick, In the year 1750 there 
was @ poor and aged schoolmaster, by the name 
of Linsenbarth, a very worthy man, a veritable 
Dominie Sampson, residing in the obscure vil- 
lage of Hemmleben. He had been educated 
as a clergyman, had considerable book learn- 
ing, was then ont of employment, and was in 
extreme destitution. The pastor of the village 
church died, leaving a vacant pulpit, and a sal- 
ary amounting to about one huudred dollars a 
year, The great man of the place, a feudal 
lord named Von Werthern, offered the situa- 
tion to Linsenbarth, upon condition that he 
would marry his lady’s termagant waiting-maid, 
Linsenbarth, who had no faney for the haughty 
shrew, declined the offer. The lord and lady 
were much offended, and in various ways ren- 
dered the situation of the poor schoolmaster sb 
uncomfortable that he gathered up his slender 
means, amounting to about three hundred dol- 
lars, all in the deteriorated coin of the province, 
and went to Berlin. His money was in a bag 
containing nearly nine thousand very small 
pieces of coin, called baizen. 

At the custom-house the poor man’s coin 
was seized as contraband, He was informed 
that the king had forbidden the circulation of 
that kind of money in Berlin. ‘The heartless 
officials laughed at the poor man’s distress, paid 
no regard to his remonstrances and pleadings, 
and locked up his confiscated coin. : 

Poor Linsenbarth had a feather bed, a small 
chest of clothes, and a bag of books. He went 
to a humble inn, called the “White Swan,” 
utterly penniless, The landlord, seeing that 
he could levy upon his luggage in case of need, 
gave him food and a small room in the garret 
to sleep in. Here he remained in a state verg- 
ing upon despair for eight weeks. Some of the 
simple neighbors advised him to go directly to 
the king, as every poor man could do at certain 
hours in the day. He wrote a brief statement 
of the facts, and started on foot for Potsdam. 
We give the result in the words of Linsenbarth ; 

‘* At Potsdam I was lucky enough to see the 
king. He was on the esplanade drilling his 
troops. When the drill was over he went into 
the garden, and the soldiers dispersed. Four 
officers remained lounging on the esplanade. 
For fright I knew not what to do; I drew the 
papers from my pocket. These were my me- 
morial, two certificates of cliaracter, and a 
Thuringian pass. The officers noticing this 
came directly to me and said, ‘ What letters 
have you there?’ I thankfully imparted the 
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to bring my papers. 
Taking them he dis- 
appeared in one of 
the garden walks. 


In a few minutes he 


came back with my 


papers open in his 


hand, and waved 
with them for me 
to come nearer. I 


plucked up heart and 
went directly to him. 
_ Oh, how gracionsly 
this great monarch 
deigned to speak to 
me! 

“¢My good Thu- 
ringian,’ said the 
king, ‘yon came to 
Berlin secking to 
earn your bread 
by the industrious 
teaching of children, 
and here at the cus- 
tom-house they have 
taken your money 
from you. ‘True, 
the batzen are not 
legal here. They 


a, 


should have said 


to you, “You are a 


stranger and did not 


know of the prohibi- 


tion. We will seal 
up the bag of bat- 


zen. You can send 


it back to Thuringia 


and get it changed 
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whole. When the officers had read them they 
said, ‘We will give you good advice. The king 
is extra gracious to-day, and is gone alone into 
the garden. Follow him straight. You will 
have luck.’ _ 

‘*This I would not do; my awe was too 
great. They thereupon laid hands upon me. 
One took me by the right arm, another by the 
left, and led me to the garden. Having got me 
there they looked out for the king. He was 
among the gardeners cxamining some rare 
plant, and had his back to us. Here I had to 
halt. The officers began in an under-tone to 
put me through my drill. ‘Take your hat 
under your left arm; put your right foot fore- 
most; breast well forward; hold your head up; 
hold your papers aloft in your right hand; 
there, so—steady—steady !’ 

“They then went away, often. looking around 
to sce if I kept my posture. I perccived well 
enough that they were making game of mc; 
but I stood all the same like a wall, being full 
of fear, When the king turncd round he gave 
a look at me like a flash of sunbeams glancing 
through you, He sent one of the gardeners 


for other coin.” Be 
of good heart, how- 
ever. You shall have 
your money again, and interest too. But, my 
poor man, in Berlin they do not give any thing 
gratis. You are a stranger. Before you are 
known and get to teaching, your bit of money 
will be all gone. What then?’ 

**T understood the speech perfectly well, but 
my awe was too great to allow me to say, 
‘Your majesty will have the grace to allow me 
something.’ But as I was so simple, and asked 
for nothing, he did not offer any thing. And 
so he turned away. But he had gone scarcely 
six or eight steps when he looked around and 
gave me a sign to walk by his side.” 

The king then questioned him very closely, 
respecting the place where he had studied, dur- 
ing what years, under what teachers, and to 
what branches he had devoted special attention, 
While thus conversing the clock struck twelve. 
This was the dinner-hour of his majesty. 
“Now I must go,” said the king. ‘‘ They 
wait for their soup.” 

Linsenbarth, thus left alone, sauntered from 
the garden back to the esplanade. ‘There he 
stood quite bewildered. He had walked that 
day twenty miles beneath a July sun and over 
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the burning sands. He had eaten nothing. 
He had not a farthing in his pocket. accurately paid, and thereupon the steward 
**Tn this tremor of my heart,” writes Linsen- /was ordered to go with me to the ‘ White 
barth, “there came a valet out of the palace Swan,’ and pay what I owed there, whatever 
and asked, ‘Where is the man that was with my score was. That was what the king had 
my king in the garden?’ TI answered, ‘Here.’| meant when he said, ‘You shall have your 
He led me into the palace to a large room, | money back, and interest too.’” 
where pages, lackeys, and soldier valets were This good old man died in Berlin, on the 
about. My valet took me to a little table ex-| 24th of August, 1777, eighty-eight years of 
cellently furnished with soup, beef; likewise | age. 
carp, dressed with garden salad ; likewise game, In the autumn of 1750 Frederick held a fa- 
with cucumber salad; bread, knife, fork, plate, mous Berlin carousal, the celebrity of which fill- 
spoon were all there, My valet set me a chair, ‘ed all Europe. Distinguished guests flocked to 
and said, the city from all the adjoining realms. Wil- 
‘*¢'This that is on the table the king has or- helmina came to share in the festivities. Vol- 
dered to be served for yon. You are to eat, taire was also present, ‘‘the observed of all ob- 
your fill and mind nobody. I am to serve.’ servers.” An English gentleman, sir Jonas 
“J was greatly astonished, and knew not | Hanway, in the following terms, describes the 
what to do; least of all could it come into my | appearance of Frederick at this time: - 
head that the king’s valet who waited on his ‘His Prussian majesty rides much about, 
majesty should wait on me. I pressed him to | often at a rapid rate, with a pleasant business 
sit by me. But as he refused, I did as bidden. | aspect—humane, though imperative; hand- 
‘* The valet took the beef from the table and , some to look upon, though with a face percep- 
set it on the charcoal dish until wanted. He tiblyreddish, His age, now thirty-eight gone; 
did the like with the fish and roast game, and a set appearance, as if already got into his for- 
poured me out wine and beer. Tate and drank' ties; complexion florid; figure muscular, al- 
till I had abundantly enough. Dessert, con- most tending to be plump.” 
fectionery, what I could. A plate of big black, The caronsal presented a very splendid spec- 
cherries and a plateful of pears my waiting-| tacle. It took place by night, and the spa- 
man wrapped in paper, and stuffed them into cions arena was lighted by thirty thousand 
my pockets to be a refreshment on the way| torches. The esplanade of the palace, which 
home. And so J rose from the royal table, | presented an ample parallelogram, was sur- 
and thanked God and the king in my heart | rounded by an amphitheatre of rising seats, 
that I had so gloriously dined. At that mo-| crowded with the beauties and dignitaries of 
ment a secretary came, brought me a sealed | Europe. At one end of the parallelogram was 
order for the custom-house at Berlin, with my | a royal box, tapestried with the richest hang- 
certificates and the pass; told down on the|ings. ‘The king sat there; his sister, the 
table five tail-ducats and a gold Friedrich un- | princess Amelia, was by his side, as queen of 
der them, saying, ‘The king sent me this to’ the festival, Where the neglected wife of 
take me home to Berlin.” | Frederick was is not recorded. The entrance 
“‘ And if the hussar took me into the palace, | for the cavaliers was opposite the throne. ‘The 
it was now the secretary took me out again. | jousting parties consisted of four bands, repre- 
And there, yoked with six horses, stood a royal | senting Romans, Persians, Carthaginians, and 
wagon, which, having led me to, the secretary | Greeks, They were decorated with splendid 
said, ‘You people, the king has given order equipments of jewelry, silver helmets, sashes, 
that you are to take this stranger to Berlin, and housings, and were mounted on the most 
and you are to accept no drink-money from | spirited battle-steeds which Europe could fur- 
him.’ I again testified my thankfulness for| nish. ‘The scene was enlivened by exhilara- 
the royal kindness, took my place, and rolled) ting music, and by the most gorgeous decora- 
away. tions and picturesque costumes which the taste 
‘¢On reaching Berlin J went at once to the | and art of the times couldcreate. The festivi- 
custom-house, and handed them my royal or- | ties were closed by a ball in the vast saloons of 
der. The head man opened the seal. Inj the palace, and by a supper, where the tables 
reading he changed color—went from pale to | were loaded with every delicacy. ; : 
red; said nothing, and gave it to the second Voltaire was received on this occasion with 
man to read. ‘The second put on his spec-| very distinguished honor. ‘The king, in in- 
tacles, read, and gave it to the third. How-| viting him to the court, had sent him a sum 
ever, the head man rallied himself at last. JI} amounting to three thousand dollars to pay the 
was to come forward and be so good as to | expenses of his journey. He had also conferred 
write a receipt that I had received for my four | upon him the cross of the order of Merit, and 
hundred thalers, all in datzen, the same sum j @ pensionof about four thousand dollars a year. 
in Brandenburg coin, ready down, without For a time Frederick and Voltaire seem to 
have lived very pleasantly together. Voltaire 


1 “ About three pounds ten shillings, I think—better | writes: ‘Twas lodged under the king’s apart- 
than ten pounds in our day to a common man, and bet- ment, and never left my room except for sup- 


7 me hundred pounds to a Linsenbarth,”—Car- ‘ 
a : per. The king composed, above stairs, works 


the least deduction. My cash was at once 
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of philosophy, history, poetry ; and his favor- | could be more delightful than this way of life, 
ite, below stairs, cultivated the same arts and|or more honorable to philosophy and _litera- 
the same talents. They communicated to one | ture.” 

another their respective works. The Prussian But svon the philosopher became involved in 
monarch composed, at this time, his ‘ History | very serious difficulties. He employed a Jew, 
of Brandenburg ;’ and the French anthor wrote | by the name of Hirsch, to engage fraudulently 
his ‘Age of Louis XIV.,’ having brought with |in speculating in the funds. The transaction 
him all his matetials.*_ His days thus passed| was so complicated that few of our readers 
happily in a repose which was only animated | would have the patience to follow an attempt 
by agreeable occupations. Nothing, indeed, | at its disentanglement. Voltaire and his agent 
3 | quarreled. Thecontention rang through all the 
1 Commentatre Historique sur les Giuvres de 0 Aw | court circles, as other conspicuousnames were in- 
teur de la Henriade. volved in the meshes of the intrigue. A lawsuit 
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ensued, which created excitement almost incon- 
ceivable. The recent law reform caused the 
process to be pushed very rapidly to its conclu- 
sion. Voltaire emerged from the suit with his 
character sadly maimed. He was clearly con- 
victed of both falsehood and forgery. The king, 
annoyed by the clamor, retired from Berlin to 
Sans Souci, Voltaire was not invited to ac- 
company him, but was left in the Berlin pal- 
ace. In a letter which Frederick wrote to 
D’Arget, dated April, 1752, he says: 


**V oltaire has conducted himself like a black- | 


guard and a consummaterascal. I have talked 
to him as he deserved. Heis asad fellow. I 
am quite ashamed for human abilities that a 
man who has so much of them should be so 
full of wickedness, I am not surprised that 
people talk at Paris of the quarrel of our beaux 
esprits. Voltaire is the most inischievous mad- 
manlTever knew. Heisonly goodtoread. It 
is impossible for you to imagine the duplicities, 
the impositions, the infamies he practiced here. 
I am quite indignant that so much talent and 
acquirement do not make men better. I took 
the part of Maupertuis, because he is a good 
sort of man, and the other had determined 
upon ruining him. A little too much vanity 
had rertdered him too sensitive to the manceu- 
vres of this monkey, whom he vught to have 
despised after having castigated him.”? 

Frederick wrote to Wilhelmina: “ Voltaire 
picks Jews’ pockets, but he will get out of it 
by some somersault.” 

Voltaire fell sick. He had already quarreled 
with many persons, and had constrained the 
king in many cases, very reluctantly, to take 
his part. He now wrote to Frederick, begging 
permission to join him in the quietude of Sans 
Souci. The following extracts from the reply 
of his majesty will be read with interest : 


* Porspam, February 24, 1751. 

**T was glad to receive you in my house, I 
esteemed your genius, your talents, and your 
acquirements. JI had reason to think that a 
man of your age, weary of fencing against au- 
thors, and exposing himself to the storm, came 
hither to take refuge, as in a safe harbor.” 

After briefly alluding to the many quarrels 
in which Voltaire had been involved, the king 
adds : 

‘You have had the most villainous affair 
with a Jew. It has made a frightful scandal 
all over town. For my own part, I have pre- 
served peace in my house until your arrival ; 
and I warn you that, if you have the passion of 
intriguing and caballing, you have applied to the 
wrong person. I like peaceable, quiet people, 
who.do not put into their conduct the violent 
passions of tragedy. In case you can resolve 
to live like a philosopher, I shall be glad to see 
you. But if you abandon yourself to all the 
violence of your passions, and get into quarrels 
with all the world, you will do me no good by} 


1 Supplément aua Giuvres Posthwmes de Frédéric, ii. 


coming hither, and you may as well stay in 
Berlin.” 

Four days after this Frederick wrote again, 
in answer to additional applications from Vol- 
taire. 

“If you wish to come hither you can. I 
hear nothing of lawsuits, not even of yours. 
Since you have gained it I congratulate you, 
and I am glad that this scurvy affair is done. 
I hope you will have no more quarrels, either 
with the Old or the New Testament. Such 
contentions leave their mark upon a man. 
Even with the talents of the finest genius in 
France, you will not cover the stains which this 
conduct will fasten on your reputation in the 
long run. I write this letter with the rough 
common-sense of a German, without employing 
equivocal terms which disfigure the truth. It 
is for you to profit by it.” 

Voltaire’s visit lasted about thirty-two months. 
He was, however, during all this time, fast los~ 
ing favor with the king. Instead of being re- 
ceived as an inmate at Sans Souci, he was as- 
signed to a small country house in the vicinity, 
called the Marquisat. His wants were, how- 
ever, all abundantly provided for at the expense 
of the king. It is evident from his letters that 
he was a very unhappy man. He was infirm 
in health, irascible, discontented, crabbed ; sus- 
pecting every one of being his enemy, jealous 
of his companions, and with a diseased mind, 
crowded with superstitious fears. 

On one occasion, when the king had sent 
him a manuscript to revise, he sarcastically ex- 
claimed to the royal messenger, ‘‘ When will 
his majesty be done with sending me his dirty 
linen to wash?” This speech was repeated to 
the king. He did not lose his revenge. 

Frederick was endowed with brilliant powers 
of conversation. He was fond of society, where 
he could exercise and display these gifts and 
accomplishments. Frequent suppers were given 
at Sans Souci, which lasted from half past eight 
till midnight. Gentlemen only—learned men 
—were invited to these entertainments. Fred- 
erick was not an amiable man. He took pleas- 
ure in inflicting the keenest pain possible with 
his satirical tongue. No friend was spared. 
The more deeply he could strike the lash into 
the quivering nerves of sensibility, the better he 
‘seemed pleased with himself. 

He could not but respect his wife. Her 
character was beyond all possible reproach. 
She never uttered a complaint, was cheerful 
and faithful in every duty. She had rooms 
assigned her on the second floor of the Berlin. 
palace, where she was comfortably lodged and 
fed, and had modest receptions every Thursday, 
which were always closed at nine o’clock. A 
gentleman writes from Berlin at this time: 

“The king esteems his wife, and can not en- 
dure her. It was but a few days ago she hand- 


1 Voltaire boasted that he had gained the cause, be- 
cause the Jew was fined thirty shillings. But he knew 
full well, as did every one else, that the result of the 
suit covered him with dishonor. 
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ed him a letter petitioning for some things of 
which she had the most pressing want. Jred- 
erick took the letter with that most smiling, 
gracious air, which he assumes at pleasure, 
and, without breaking the seal, tore it up be- 
fore her face, made her a profound bow, and 
turned his back on her.” 

‘¢The king respects his mother,” the same 
writer adds. ‘*She is the only female to whom 
he pays any sort of attention. She is a good, 
fat woman, who moves about in her own way.” 

It was a peculiarity quite inexplicable which 
led Frederick to exclude females from his court. 
His favorites were all men—inen of some pe- 
culiar intelleetual ability. He sought their so- 
ciety only. With the exception of his sister, 
and occasionally some foreign princess, ladies 
were seldom admitted to companionship with 
him. He was a cold, solitary man, so self- 
reliant that he seldom asked or took advice. 

Voltaire hated M. Maupertuis. He was the 
president of the Berlin Acadeiny, and was re- 
garded by Voltaire as a formidable rival. This 
hatred gaye rise to a quarrel betwecn Frederick 
and Voltaire, which was so virulent that Europe 
was filled with the noise of their bickerings. 
M. Maupertuis had published a pamphlet, in 
which he assumed to have made some import- 
ant discovery upon the law of action. M. 
KGnig, a member of the Academy, reviewed the 
pamphlet, asserting not only that the proclaimed 
law was false, but that it had been promulged 
half a century before. In support of his posi- 
tion he quoted from a letter of Leibnitz. The 
original of the letter could not be produced, 
M. K6nig was accused of having forged the 
extract. M. Maupertuis, a very jealous, irri- 
table man, by his powerful influence as presi- 
dent, caused M. Konig to be expelled from the 
Academy. 

Frederick regarded the Academy as his pet 
institution, and was very jealous of the illus- 
trious philosopher, whom he had invited to Ber- 
lin to preside over its deliberations. Voltaire, 
knowing this very well, and fully aware that to 
strike the Academy in the person of its presi- 
dent was to strike Frederick, wrote an anony- 
mous communication to a review published in 
Paris, in which he accused M. Maupertuis— 
first, of plagiarism, in appropriating to himself 
a discovery made by another; secondly, of a 
ridiculons blunder in assuming that said dis- 
covery was a philosophical principle, and not 
an absurdity; and thirdly, that he had abused 
his position as president of the Academy in 
suppressing free discussion, by expelling from 
the institution a member merely for not agree- 
ing with him in opinion. These statements 
were probably trne, and on that account the 
more damaging. 

_The authorship of the article could not be 
eoncealed. Frederick wasindignant. He an- 
grily seized his pen, and wrote a reply, which, 
though anonymous, was known by all to have 


been written by the king. In this reply he ac- 
cused the writer of the article, whom he well 


knew to be Voltaire, of being a ‘‘ manifest re- 
tailer of lies,” “a concocter of stupid libels,” 
and as “ guilty of conduct more malicious, more 
dastardly, more infamous” than he had ever 
known before. : 

This roused Voltaire. He did not venture 
to attack the king, but he assailed M. Mauper- 
tuis again, anonymously, but with greatly in- 
creased venom. A brief pamphlet appeared, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Diatribe of Doctor Akakia, 
Physician to the Pope.” It was a merciless 
satire against M. Maupertuis, Voltaire was 
entirely unscrupulous, and was perfect master 
of the language of sarcasm. No moral princi- 
ple restrained him from exaggerating, misrep- 
resenting, or fabricating any falsehoods which 
would subserve his purpose. M. Manpertuis 
was utterly overwhelmed with ridicule. The 
satire was so keen that few could read it with- 
out roars of langhter, Voltaire, the king's 
guest, was thus exposing to the contempt of all 
Europe the president of the Berlin Academy, 
the reputation of which Academy was dear to 
the king above almost every thing else. An 
edition of the pamphlet was printed in Holland, 
and copies were scattered all over Berlin. An- 
other edition was published in Paris, where 
thirty thousand copies were eagerly purchased. 

Frederick was in a towering passion. Vol- 
taire was alarmed at the commotion he had 
created. He wrote a letter to the king, in 
which he declared most solemnly that he had 
not intended to have the pamphlet published ; 
that a copy had been obtained by treachery, 
and had been printed without his consent or 
knowledge. But the king wrote back: 

“Your effrontery astonishes me. What you 
have done is clear as the day; and yct, instead 
of confessing your culpability, you persist in 
denying it. Do you think you can make peo- 
ple believe that black is white? All shall be 
made public. Then it will be seen whether, if 
your words deserve statues, yonr conduct does 
not deserve cliains,” 

The king, in his anger, ordered all the 
pamphlets in Berlin to be collected and burned 
by the common hangman, in front of Voltaire’s 
windows. Three months passed away, during 
which the parties remained in this deplorable 
state of antagonism. Voltaire was wretched, 
often confined to his bed, and looked like a 
skeleton, He was anxious to leave Berlin, but 
feared that the king would not grant him leave. 
He wrote to Frederick, stating that he was 
very sick, and wished to retire to the springs of 
Plombitres for his health, The king curtly re- 
plied: 

“«There was no need of that pretext abont 
the waters of Plombiéres, in demanding your 
leave. You can quit my service when you 
like. But, before going, be so good as to re- 
turn me the key, the cross, and the volume of 
verses which I confided to yon. 

*T wish that my works, and only they, had 
been what Konig attacked. I could sacrifiee 
them with a great deal of willingness to per- 
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sons who think of increasing their own reputa- 
tion by lessening that of others. I have not 
the folly nor vanity of certain authors. The 
eabals of literary people seem to me the dis~ 
grace of literature. I do not the less esteem 
the honorable cultivators of literature. It is 
the caballers and their leaders that are degraded 
in my eyes.” 

For some unexplained reason, soon after this, 
the king partially relented, and invited Voltaire 
to Potsdam. He allowed him to retain his cross 
and key, and said nothing about the retnrn of 
the volume of poetry. ‘This was a volume of 
which twelve copies only had been printed. 
On the 25th of March, 1753, Voltaire left Pots- 
dam for Dresden. 

In the following terms Thiebault describes 
their parting: The final interview between 
Frederick and Voltaire took place on the pa- 
rade at Potsdam, where the king was then oc- 
eupied with his soldiers. One of the attendants 
announced Voltaire to his majesty with these 
words: 

“Sire, here is Monsieur De Voltaire, who is 
come to receive the orders of your majesty.” 

Frederick turned to Voltaire, and said: 
‘* Monsieur De Voltaire, are you still determ- 
ined upon going ?” 

“Sire, affairs which I can not neglect, and, 
above all, the state of my health, oblige me to 
it.” 

“*Tn that case, Sir,” replied the king, ‘I wish 
yon a good journey.” 

Thus parted these remarkable men, who were 
never destined to meet again. 

Voltaire, being safe out of Prussia, in the 
territory of the king of Poland, instead of hast- 
ening to Plombiéres, tarried in Dresden, and 
then in Leipsic. From those places he began 


shooting, through magaziues, newspapers, and | 


various other instrumentalitics, his poisoned 
darts at M. Maupertuis, Though these malig- 
nant assaults, rapidly following each other, 
were anonymous, no one could doubt their 
authorship. M. Maupertuis, exasperated, wrote 
to him from Berlin, on the 7th of April: 


““Tf it be true that you design to attack me 
again, I declare to you that I have still health 


enough to find you, wherever you are, and to| 
take the most signal vengeance upon you. 
Thank the respect and obedience which have | 


hitherto restrained my arm, and saved you from 
the worst adventure you have ever had. 
““ MAUPERTUIS.” 


Voltaire replied from Leipsic: 


“M. Le PRESIDENT,—I have had the honor 
to receive your letter. You inform me that you 
are well, and that if I publish La Beaumelle’s 
letter’ you will come and assassinate me. What 
ingratitude to your poor doctor Akakia! Ifyou 


1 This was a private letter which reflected severely 
upon the character of Maupertuis. 


exalt your soul, so as to discern futurity, you 
will see that, if you come on that errand to 
Leipsic, where you are no better liked than in 
other places, you will run some risk of being 
hanged. Poor me, indeed, you will find in bed. 
But as soon as I have gained a little strength I 
will have my pistols charged, and, multiplying 
the mass by the square of velocity, so as to re- 
duce the action and you to zero, I will put some 
lead into your head. It appears that you have 
need of it. Adieu, my president. 
*¢ AKAKTA,” 


There were some gross vulgarities in Vol- 
taire’s letter which we refrain from quoting. 
Both of these communications were printed and 
widely circulated, exciting throughout Europe 
contempt and derision, Voltaire had still the 
copy of the king’s private poems. Frederick, 
quite irritated, and not knowing what infamous 
use Voltaire might make of the volume, which 
contained some very severe satires against prom- 
inent persons, and particularly against his un- 
cle, the king of England, determined, at all 
hazards, to recover the book. He knew it 
would be of no ayail to write to Voltaire to re- 
turn it. 

Voltaire, on his journey to Paris, would pass 
through Frankfort. Frederick secretly em- 
ployed a Prussian officer to obtain from the 
authorities there the necessary powers and to 
arrest him, and take from him the cross of 
Merit, the gold key of the chamberlain, and, 
especially, the volume of poems. ‘The officer, 
M., Freytag, kept himself minutely informed of 
Voltaire’s movements. At eight o’clock in the 
evening of the 31st of May, the illustrious phi- 
losopher arrived, with a small suit, traveling in 
considerable state, and stopped at the “Golden 
Lion.” M, Freytag was on the spot. He was 
aman of distinction. He called upon Voltaire, 
and, after the interchange of the customary ci- 
vilities, informed the poet that he was under 
the necessity of arresting him in the name of 
the king of Prussia, and detaining him until he 
should surrender the cross, the key, and the 
volume of poems. Voltaire was greatly an- 
noyed. He professed warm friendship for the 
king of Prussia. Very reluctantly, and not 
until after several hours of altercation, he sur- 
rendered the key and the cross. The volume 
of poems he was very anxions indeed to retain, 
and affirmed that they were, he knew not where, 
with luggage he had left behind him in Leipsic 
or Dresden. He was informed that he would 
be detained as a prisoner until the volume was 
produced, 

In a state of great exasperation, Voltaire 
wrote for a large trunk to be sent to him which 
contained the book. To save himself from the 
humiliation of being guarded as a prisoner, he 
gave his parole d’honneur that he would not go 
beyond the garden of the inn. After a delay 
of three weeks, Voltaire decided, notwithstand- 
ing his parole, to attempt hisescape. His rep- 
utation was such that M. Freytag had no con- 
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fidence in his word, and employed spies to | 


watch his every movement, 

On the 20th of June, Voltaire dressed him- 
self in disguise, and, with a companion, M. 
Coligny, entered a hackney-coach, and ordered 
the driver to leave the city by the main gate. 
M. Freytag was immediately informed of this 
by his spies. With mounted men he com- 
menced the pursuit, overtook the carriage as it 
was delayed a moment at the gate, and arrested 
the fugitive in the king’s name. Voltaire’s 
eyes sparkled with fury, and he raved insanely. 
The scene gathered a erowd, and Voltaire was 
taken by a guard of soldiers to another inn, 
‘The Billy-Goat,” as the landlord of the 
“¢Golden Lion” refused any longer to entertain 
so troublesome a guest. 

All Frankfort was excited by these events. 
The renown of Voltaire, as a philosopher, a 
poet, and as the friend of Frederick, filled En- 
rope. His eccentricities were the subject of 
general remark. 
by birth and culture, had paid him marked at- 
tention during his brief compulsory sojourn in 
Frankfort. Having arrived at ‘‘The Billy- 
Goat,” his conduct, according to the report of 
M. Freytag, was that of a madman, in which 
attempted flight, feigned vomitings, and a cock- 
ed pistol took part. The account which Vol- 
taire gave of these events is now universally 
pronounced to be grossly inaccurate. 

On the Gth of July, the trunk having arrived, 
the volume of poems was recovered, and Vol- 
taire was allowed to go on his way. His pen, 
dipped in gall, was an instrument which even a 
monarch might fear. It inflicted wounds upon 
the reputation of Frederick which will probably 
never be healed. Four years passed away, dur- 
ing which Voltaire and Frederick were almost 
entircly strangers to each other. 

The merciless satires of Voltaire, exposing 
Maupertuis to the ridienle of all Europe, proved 
death-blows to the sensitive philosopher. He 
was thrown intoa state of great dejection, which 
induced disease, of which he died in 1759. 
Maupertuis needed this discipline. In the 
proud days of prosperity he had rejeeted Chris- 
tianity. In these hours of adversity, oppressed 
by humiliation and pain, and with the grave 
opening before him, he felt the need of the con- 
solations of religion. Christian faith cheered 
the sadness of his dying hours. 

The marquis D’Argens, another of Fred- 
erick’s infidel companions, one whom Voltaire 
described as “‘the most frank atheist in Eu- 


rope,” after a very ignoble life of sin and shame, | 


haying quarreled with the king, found himself 
aged, poor, friendless, and infirm. He then, 
experiencing need of different support from any 
which infidelity could give, became penitent 
and prayerful. 
became an openly avowed disciple of Jesus.? 
What effect was produced upon the mind of 


1 Turesavtt, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour ad 
Berlin. 2 Biographie Universelte. 


The most distinguished men, ° 


Renouncing his unbelief, he | 
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Frederick as he saw one after another of his 
boon companions in infidelity, in their hours of 
sickness and approaching death, seeking the 
consolations of religion, we do not know. ‘The 
proud king kept his lips hermetically sealed 
upon that subject. Voltaire, describing the 
suppers of the gay revelers at Sans Souci, writes : 

‘¢ Never was there a place in the world where 
liberty.of speech was so fully indulged, or where 
the various superstitions of men were treated 
with so much ridicule and contempt. God was 
respected. But those who, in His name, had 
imposed on mankind, were notspared, Neither 
women nor priests ever entcred the palace. In 
a word, Frederick lived without a court, with- 
out a council, and without a religion.” 

Prussia had enjoyed eight years of peace. 
But Frederick was not a popular man except- 
ing with his own snbjects. They idolized him. 
Innumerable are the anecdotes related illustra- 
tive of his kindness to them. Iie seemed to 
be earnestly seeking their welfare. But foreign 
courts feared him. Many hated him. He 
was unscrupulous and grasping, and had but 
very little sense of moral integrity. He was 
ambitious of literary renown; of reputation as 
a keen satirist. With both pen and tongue he 
was prone to lash without mercy his brother 
sovereigns, and even the courtiers who sur- 
rounded him. There were no ties of friend- 
ship which could exempt any one from his sar- 
casm. Other sovereigns felt that he was con- 
tinually on the watch to enlarge his realms by 
invading their territories, as he had robbed Ma- 
ria Theresa of the province of Silesia. 

Some years before this time Frederick had 
taken possession of East Friesland, and had 
made Emden a port of entry. It was a 
very important acquisition, as it opened to 
Prussia a convenient avenue for maritime com- 
merce. With great vigor and sagacity Frede- 
rick was encouraging this commerce, thus 
strengthening his kingdom and enriching his 
subjects. England, mistress of the seas, and 
then, as usual, at war with France, was cover- 
ing all the adjacent waters with her war ships 
and privateers. Frederick had inquired of the 
English eourt, through his embassador at Lon- 
don, whether hemp, flax, or timber were deem- 
edcontraband. ‘‘ No,’ was the official response. 
Freighted with such merchandise, the Prussian 
ships frecly sailed in all directions. But soon 
an English privateer seized several of them, 
upon the assnmption that the planks with which 
they were loaded were contraband. 

It was an outrage to which Frederick was 
not disposed to submit. He entered his re- 
monstrances. The qnestion was referred to 
the British Court of Admiralty. Month after 
month the decision was delayed. Frederick 
lost all patience. English capitalists held Si- 
lesian bonds to the amount of about one mill- 
ion two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

“‘T must have my ships back again,” said 
Frederick to the British court, ‘The law's 
delay in England is, I perceive, very consider- 
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able. 


My people who have had their property | To add to Frederick’s embarrassment, France 


thus wrested from them can uot conveniently was hopelessly alienated from him. 


wait. 
due on the Silesian bonds, and shall give En- 
gland credit for the same. Until restitution is 
made I shall not pay either principal or interest 
on those bonds.” 

The British court was frantic with rage. 
Frederick had a strong army on the frontiers 
of Hanover. The first hostile gun fired would 
be the signal for the invasion of that province, 
and it would inevitably be wrested from the 
British crown, The lion roared, but did not 
venture to use either teeth or claws. En- 
gland was promptly brought to terms. It was 
grandly done of Frederick. There was some- 
thing truly sublime in the quiet, noiseless, ap- 
parently almost indifferent air, with which 
Frederick accomplished his purpose. 

Maria Theresa was more and more unreeon- 
ciled to the loss of Silesia. 


I shall indemnify them from the money | 


Many bitter words had already passed be- 
tween Louis XV. and Frederick. But recent- 
ly a new element of discord had appeared. 
The duchess of Pompadour, the guilty favorite 


| of Louis XV., beautiful, fascinating, and wick- 


ed, had become a power in Europe, notwitli- 
standing the ignoble position she occupied. 
This artful and enchanting woman, having the 
weak king eompletely under her control, was 
in reality the ruler of France. The proudest 
nobles and the highest ecclesiastics bowed sub- 
missively at her shrine. Even the immacu- 
late Maria Theresa, constrained by state policy, 
wrote flattering notes to her, addressing her as, 
‘my cousin,” ‘princess and cousin,” ‘* mad- 
ame, my dearest sister.” 

The pampered duchess sent by the French 


Never for an hour | 


did she relinquish the idca of eventually re-! 


gaining the province. The various treaties into 
which she had been compelled to enter she re- 
garded as merely temporary arrangements. 
Between the years 1752 and 1755 the energetic 
and persistent queen was making secret arrange- 
ments for the renewal of the Silesian war. 
The king of Poland, who was also elector of 


Saxony, had strong feelings of personal hostil-| 


ity to Frederick. His prime minister, count 


Von Briihl, even surpassed his royal master in | 
the bitter antagonism with which he regarded | 


the Prussian monarch. 
eye was ever open, and whose restless mind was 
always on the alert, suspected that a coalition 
was about to be formed against him. He had 
false keys made to the royal archives at Dres- 
den; bribed one of the officials there, M. 
Menzel, stealthily to enter the chamber of the 
archives, and copy for him such extracts as 


would throw any light upon the designs of the | 
Among other items of intelligence he 


court, 
found that Austria, Russia, and Poland were 
deliberating upon the terms of a coalition 
against him. 

On the 15th of May, 1753, the Russian Sen- 
ate had passed the resolution that it should 
henceforth be the policy of Russia not only to 
resist all further encroachments on the part of 
Prussia, but to seize the first opportunity to 
force the Prussian monarch back to the posses- 
sion of simply his original boundary of Bran- 
denburg. It was also agreed that, should Prus- 


Frederick, whose eagle | 


| Catt, twenty-seven years of age. 


minister to Berlin a complimentary message to 
Frederick. He disdainfully replied: ‘‘ The 
duchess of Pompadour! who is she? I do not 
know her.” ‘This was an offense never to be 
forgiven, 

Frederick was now in imminent danger of 
being assailed by a coalition of Austria, Rus- 
sia, Poland, and England, Indeed, it was by 
no means certain that France might not also 
join the alliance. All this was the result of 
Frederick’s great crime in wresting Silesia from 
Austria. Such was the posture of affairs when, 
in the summer of 1755, Frederick decided to 
take a trip into Holland incognito. He dis- 
guised himself with a black wig, and assumed 
the character of a musician of the king of Po- 
land. At Amsterdam he embarked for Utrecht 
in the common passage boat. The king min- 
gled with the other passengers without any one 
suspecting his rank. ‘There chanced to be in 
the boat a young Swiss gentleman, Henry de 
He was a 
teacher, taking a short tour for recreation. He 
gives the following account of his interview 
| with the king, whom, at the time, he had no 

reason to suppose was other than an ordinary 
passenger. We give the narrative in his own 
words: 

‘“* As I could not get into the cabin, because 
it was all engaged, I staid with the other pas- 
sengers in the steerage, and the weather being 
fine, came upon deck. After some time there 
stepped out of the cabin a man in cinnamon- 
colored coat with gold buttons; in black wig; 

/ face and coat considerably dusted with Spanish 


sia attack any of the allies of Russia, or be at-| snuff. He looked at me fixedly for a while; 


tacked by any of them, the armies of the czar | 
should immediately array themselves against 


the armies of Frederick. ‘There were many 
other papers, more or less obscure, which ren- 
dered it very certain that Maria Theresa would 
ere long make a new attempt to regain Silesia, 


and that in that attempt she would be aided | 


both by Russia and Poland. Frederick also 
knew full well that nothing would better please 
his uncle George II. of England than to see 
Prussia crowded back to her smallest limits. 


and then said, without farther preface, ‘Who 
are you, Sir?’ This cavalier tone from an 
unknown person, whose exterior indicated no- 
thing very important, did not please me, and 
I declined satisfying his curiosity. He was 
silent. But some time after he assumed «a 
more courteous tone, and said, ‘Come in here 
to me, Sir. You will be better here than in 
the steerage amidst the tobacco smoke.’ 
«This polite address put an end to all anger; 
and, as the singular manner of the man excited 
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my curiosity, I took advantage of the invita- 
tion. We sat down and began to speak confi- 
dentially with one another. 

‘¢¢Do you see the man in the garden yon- 
der, sitting, smoking his pipe?’ said he to me. 
‘That man, you may depend upon it, is not 
happy.’ 

“¢¢T know not,’ I answered; ‘but it seems to 
me, until one knows a man, and is completely 
acquainted with his situation and his way of 
thought, one can not possibly determine wheth- 
er he is happy or unhappy.’ 

‘“‘My gentleman admitted this, and led the 
conversation on to the Dutch government. He 
criticised it—probably to bring me to speak. 
I did speak, and gave him frankly to know that 
he was not perfectly instructed in the thing he 
was criticising. 

“¢Vou are right,’ answered he; ‘one can 
only criticise what one is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with.’ 

“‘He now began to speak of religion; and, 
with eloquent tongue, to recount what mischiefs 
scholastic philosophy had brought upon the 
world; then tried to prove that creation was 
impossible. 

“‘At this last point I stood out in opposi- 
tion. ‘But how can one create something out 
of nothing ?’ said he. 

‘c¢That is not the question,’ I answered. 
‘The question is, whether such a being as God 
can, or can not, give cxistence to what, as yet, 
has none.’ 

“‘Hic seemed cmbarrassed, and added, ‘ But 
the universe is eternal.’ 

‘¢< Yon are in a circle,’ said I. 
you get ont of it?” 

‘¢¢T skip over it,’ he replied, langhing ; and 
then began to talk of other things. 

‘¢ What form of government do you reckon 
the best?’ inquired he. 

““¢The monarchic, if the king is Just and 
enlightened.’ > 

“ ¢Very well,’ said he; ‘but where will you 
find kings of that sort?? And thereupon went 
into such a sally as could not in the least lead 
me to suppose that he was one. In the end 
he expressed pity for them, that they could not 
know the sweets of friendship, and cited on the 
oceasion these verses—his own, I suppose: 

«¢ Amitié, plaisir des grandes Ames; 
Amitié, que les rois, cea illustres ingrats 
Sont assez malheureux de ne connaitre pas!’ 

‘¢¢T have not the honor to be acquainted 
with kings,’ said I. ‘But to judge from what 
one has read in history of several of them, I 
should believe, Sir, on the whole, that you are 
right.’ 

“Ah, yes, yes,’ he added, ‘I’m right, I 
know the gentlemen.’ 

* ¢ A droll incident happened during our dia- 
logue. My gentleman wanted to let down a 
little sash window, and could not manage it. 

‘<¢ You do not understand that,’ said I; ‘let 
me do it.’ I tried to get it down, but suc- 
ceeded no better than he. 


‘How will 
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‘¢¢ Sir,’ said he, ‘allow me to remark, on my 
side, that you understand as little of it as I.’ 

«That is true,’ I replied, ‘and I beg your 
pardon. I was too rash in accusing you of a 
want of expertness.’ 

‘¢¢Were you ever in Germany?’ he now 
asked me. 

“¢No,’ I answered; ‘but I should like to 
make that journey. Iam very curious to see 
the Prussian states and their king, of whom 
one hears so much,’ And now I began to 


‘launch out on Frederick’s actions, 


“But he interrupted me hastily with the 
word, ‘Nothing more of kings, Sir—nothing 
more. What have we to do with them? We 
will spend the rest of our voyage on more agree- 
able and cheering objects.’ And now he spoke 
of the best of all possible worlds, and main- 
tained that in our planet, earth, there was more 
evil than good. I maintained to the contrary, 
and this discussion brought us to the end of 
the vovage. 

‘¢On quitting me he said, ‘I hope, Sir, you 
will leave me your name. J am very glad to 
have made your acquaintance. Perhaps we 
shall see one another again.’ 

“<T replied as was fitting to the compliment; 
and begged him to excuse me for having con- 
tradicted him a little. I then told him my 
name, and we parted.” 

How soon Henry learned that he had been 
conversing with the king of Prussia, we do 
not know. It is evident that Frederick was. 
pleased with the interview. He soon after in-_ 
vited Henry de Catt to his court, and appoint- 
ed him reader to the king. In this capacity 
he served his Prussian majesty for about twen- 
ty years. He left a note-book in the royal 
archives of Berlin, from which the above ex- 
tracts are taken. 


DAWN ON THE HEIGHTS. 


Come, leave below the shrub-dark vales, 
The harvest fields and pastures wide, 

And climb, ere yet the day-star pales, 
The lofty mountain’s lonely side. 


See, far around, majestic, grand, 
They rise, height towering over height; 
Like silent torches ranged they stand, 
To wait the kindling of the light. 


Against their forest-girdled hearts 
The soft cloud rests its flushing cheek; 
A first faint glimmer dawns, and darts 
From cliff to cliff, from peak to peak. 


The light creeps downward to the lakes, 
White mists are through the valley curled, 
Till one full tide of glory breaks 
Upon the reawakening world. 


What raptures through the bosom swell! 
What silence all the spirit fills— 

Touched by the Presence that doth dwell 
Upon the everlasting hills! 


Oh! blessed are they who love to climb 
To solitudes remote, untrod— 

To worship there with thoughts sublime, 
And feel themselves alone with God. 
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By THE AUTHOR or “MasEL’s Proaress,” “AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” 
“VERONICA,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XII. 


| AM afraid that perhaps I disturb you, 
Miss Furness,” said Mr, Lacer, coming 
into the room. 

**Oh no. I was doing nothing. 
I was—only thinking.” 

I was vexcd with myself, as I stammered 
out the words, for my shy awkwardness. I 
had been startled, and taken by surprise. _Al- 
though really, after a second’s reflection, I 
could discern no reason why Mr. Lacer’s call 
should be particularly surprising to me. He, 
at all events, was quite at his ease, and sat 
down, and began to chat with me ina pleas- 
ant, off-hand manner, that soon put me at my 
ease also. Ue had met father riding out at 
the gate, he said, as he was about to enter. 
Mr. Furness had been kind enough to ask him 
to go into the house, although he himself was 
unable to turn back with him, having an ap- 
pointment on business with a farmer some 
miles in the country, He was very sorry in- 
deed to learn that Mrs. Furness was unwell. 
Nervous headache! ‘That must be a dread- 
fully trying disorder. He could not say that 
he had ever suffered from it himself; being, 
indeed, generally quite unconscious of his 
nerves! But Mrs. Furness’s organization was 
evidently very sensitive and delicate. What a 
charming face she had! We begged pardon 
for taking the liberty of saying so, but the 
words were sincere. He had never seen any 
one who had inspired him with such admira- 
tion and respect at first sight. There was an 
atmosphere of grandeur about Mrs. Furness, 
just as there was an atmosphere of sweetness 
about a bed of violets. 

Mother’s praises—and they really seemed 
to be sincerely uttered—were very delightful 
in my ears. I told Mr. Lacer, laughingly, that 
he would be sooner tired of speaking flatteries 
on that score than I should be of hearing 
them. ‘‘They are not flatteries, Miss Fur- 
ness,” he protested, earnestly. ‘They are the 
sober truth. Or rather, they are part of the 
truth, I must not say all I feel, it seems, for 
fear of acquiring the character of a flatterer in 
your opinion. It is not one I am ambitious 
Ole 

Then he spoke of my father, and said he had 
seen him the day after the races at Horsing- 
ham. 

“Where did you see him?” said I, impuls- 
ively. My reason for asking was, that the 
great betting-rooms in the High Street were 
usually the goal of father’s pilgrimages to 
Horsingham during the race-week, and won- 
dered whether Mr. Lacer had frequented them 
also. 
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‘‘At my own rooms,” he answered, quictly. 
“ At a little lodging I had for the week in an 
obscure street, called Burton’s Gardens. One 
might have had apartments in Piccadilly for yery 
little more than I paid for two cupboards in a 
cottage there. But you heard, Miss Furness— 
or, perhaps, happily for you, you don’t know— 
how insatiably rapacious a creature your thor- 
ough-bred Horsingham householder becomes at 
race-time. He’s like some horrible animal that 
gorges itself to repletion at one meal, and then 
goes to sleep until it is hungry again. How- 
ever,” he added, laughing, “since the Horsing- 
ham householder only eats—in that sense— 
twice a year, I suppose we must pardon his 
greediness !” 

‘‘ What is the name of the people with whom 
you lodged in Burton’s Gardens?” I asked, 
struck with a sudden idea, 

“Really I can’t tell you! I know the num- 
ber of the house: it is eighteen.” 

“And the name of the people is Kitchen ?” 

“Tthink— Yes; upon my word, I believe 
you are right !”’ 

“Oh yes, I know those people. The daugh- 
ter is called Alice, and is a fair, handsome 
young woman.” 

‘““Y—yes, A large, healthy, blue-eyed girl. 
Not precisely what J should call handsome. 
To me there is no beauty in woman that can 
compensate for the absence of refinement. But, 
fortunately, tastes differ.” 

I felt slightly confused under the gaze Mr. 
Lacer bent upon me as he said the words. 
Vanity and pride were having a conflict with- 
in me that made my cheeks glow. Vanity 
pronounced that a «ompliment to my good 
looks was intended. Pride shyly declared that 
it would run no risk of unduly appropriating 
admiration; and that, moreover, the admira- 
tion which preferred me to Alice Kitchen was 
of no overwhelmingly high kind. 

“ Alice is a very good girl,” I said, hurried- 
ly. 
Mr. acer did not doubt that. He thought, 
ifhe might venture to say so, that she was in- 
clined to be a little trenchant in her manner, 
and a little long-winded in her conversation. 
But those were not characteristics peculiar to 
Alice; they were very general among Horsing- 
ham people of her class. Did I not think so? 
Not rare, indeed, among Horsingham people 
of any class. He knew that Dr. Hewson was 
not a native of the town, or he would not have 
made the remark. But, upon his word, he 
had observed so striking a difference between 
my mother’s manner—(he added, and between 
Iny manner too)—and the manner of the ma- 
jority of the company at Sir Peter Bunny's 
house, that he had made up his mind at once 
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that we were not of their town. And this im- 
pression had been confirmed by an inquiry or 
two he had made. He hoped I was not of- 
fended ? 

‘¢Not at all offended,” I answered. ‘‘ Why 
should I he offended? Most people in Hors- 
ingham knew that my grandfather settled here 
rather late in life. It is no secret.” 

‘Mr, Furness, your father, don’t count 
among the Horsingham folks. He is country 
bred. That’s different,” said Mr. Lacer, care- 
lessly. 

“Did you—haye you known fathcr long?” 
Iasked, ‘‘I don’t remember—I mean I nev- 
er heard—” 

‘You never heard him mention my name ?” 
he answered readily, finishing my hroken sen- 
tence forme. ‘‘ Well, that is not very surpris- 
ing. I can easily conceive that Mr, Furness 
has more intcresting topics to discuss in the 
bosom of his family than a chance acquaint- 
ance made on a race-course.” He laughed as 
he said this. He laughed rather often, He 
had fine white teeth, and his laugh was very 
frank and pleasant. 

‘¢Oh,” said I, musingly, ‘‘it was on a race- 
course that you first met father?” 

““Yes, at W: I thought I mentioned 
it to you. I don’t habitually frequent all the 
race-courses in England, Miss Furness, I beg 
you to believe, although I fear that you will 
begin to think so!” 

Isaid, impulsively, that I was glad to hear it. 

“Are you? Are you really glad? Tm 
afraid I can’t flatter myself that you quite 
mean what you say.” He was not laughing 
now, hut looked very earnest, almost sad. “Do 
you know, Miss Furness,” he went on, after a 
few minutes’ silence, ‘there is scarcely a hu- 
man being left in the world who could he made 
glad or sorry hy any thing I do or leave un- 
done!” 

As he scemed to wait for me to speak, I 
murmured (struggling hard with a rapidly in- 
creasing fit of shyness), ‘‘Is there not ?” 

‘No. It makes a fellow very forlorn, or 
very reckless, or both together, to feel that 
whether he goes full-tilt to the deuce or not 
matters to nobody.” 

‘¢Tt matters to himself, does it not?” I stam- 
mered, 

“‘Oh, to himself! Well—to himself. A 
fellow can’t live for himself alone. At least, I 
can’t. I lost my mother years ago, when I 
was a little chap; so little, that they lifted me 
up to kiss her in her coffin. I have neither 
brother, nor sister, nor uncle, nor aunt, nor 
cousin. My father is living; hut he married 
again, a few years ago, a grasping, hard wo- 
man who— But I beg you a thousand par- 
dons, Miss Furness! I am prosing on about 
myself in the most unwarrantahle manner. 
You listen so kindly and gently that I was led 
on to say what I had not the least right in the 
world to trouble you with. And I, whd have 
been accusing the good people of Horsingham 
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of being long-winded and tedious! 
you will forgive me, I do indeed.” 

I told him there was no need of forgiveness, 
and shook hands with him as he rose to go 
away. 

“T forgot to mention that I saw your cous- 
ins the other day, Miss Furness,” said he. The 
same amused and half-repressed smile stole 
over his facc that I remembered to have seen 
there when he had been honored hy Miss Tilly’s 
playful reproaches on the race-course, 

“Oh!” said I. 

‘‘Yes; I went to their house to luncheon 
on Wednesday last. Mr. Sam Cudberry came 
to fetch me, and I couldn’t get out of it; I—I 
mean he was so very cordial and pressing, that 
it was impossihle to refuse.” 

‘¢Oh!” said I again. 

““T suppose I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing you at Woolling before long ?” 

‘Seeing me there? I can not tell. We 
don’t go there very often. It is rather a long 
drive for mother, now the weather is getting 
chilly and the days short.” 

“Oh! but you'll be at the ball, won’t you?” 

eR hias 

‘¢The ball. Miss Cudberry told me they 
were going to give a ball, I thought you must 
have known of it.” 

““T suppose we shall be told in due time. 
had heard nothing of it.” 

‘May I ask you to express to Mrs. Furness 
how sorry I am to hear of her indisposition ? 
If you will allow me, I will pass out by the 
garden—that way, is it not?—for I left my 
horse in charge of a servant, and—” 

“You are riding, then? Mv..Lacer, I am 
afraid it is possible that Flower, our groom, 
was impertinently familiar in his manner to 
you the other day. I hope you will check him 
severely if he should repeat the offense. He 
is apt to be forward. I believe—my father 
says, that he is an efficient servant, and under- 
stands his duties. But I know father would 
he very angry if he thought the man failed in 
respect to any of our guests.” 

“Oh, don’t think any more about it, Miss 
Furness. JI remember he was rather free-and- 
easy the other day, hut I suppose he had heen 
a little too convivial. The fact is, I have no 
doubt the man recognized me as an old ac- 
quaintance. I knew—that is, I was slightly 
acquainted with a person in whose service he 
was. I have a good memory for faces, and his 
was familiar to me directly Isaw it. I assure 
you he was perfectly well-hehaved when he 
took my horse just now.” 

Mr. Lacer made his adieu, and went his way. 
When he was gone I was less able to fix my 
mind on my hooks than ever. “Oh dear, oh 
dear!” I said to myself, pushing a volume away 
from me impatiently, ‘‘ what has eome to me? 
The words might be Egyptian hieroglyphics 
for all the meaning they convey to my mind !” 

I gave up trying to study, and ahandoned 
myself to a reverie. The day seemed to have 


I hope 
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been crowded with incidents. The visit of 
Matthew and Selina Kitchen, grandfather’s 
news about Donald, Mr. Lacer’s call, and all 
that he had said, furnished abundant subjects 
to think upon. The relative importance of the 
day’s occurrences could not be doubtful; yet 
my girlish brain by no means busied itself chief- 
ly with the chief of them. What does the 
reader think was the most tangible subject of 
my musings? (for there was an airy crowd of 
fancies fluttering hither and thither in my mind, 
melting and changing like April clouds, and to 
which I did not consciously give a local habita- 
tion ora name). It was the forthcoming ball 
at Woolling! <A ball at Uncle Cudberry’s! 
The thing was marvelous— unprecedented ! 
Tilly, Henny, and Clemmy must intend to 
“move with the times,” and inflict themselves 
on society in fell earnest. How they had in- 
duced their father to consent to the necessary 
expenditure was a matter for wondering specu- 
lation, 

And what does the reader guess was the 
next topic on which my thoughts were intent? 
I am minded to be quite candid, and to that 
end I must confess that it was an entirely self 
ish one. Amidst all the hopes and fears, the 
dimly presaged troubles, and the present anx- 
ieties that pressed around myself and those 
whom I loved, my fancy lightly turned to pic- 
turing what dress I should, could, or might 
wear if I went to the aforesaid ball at Woolling. 
Debating ifitwere more advisable to beg for pale 
rose-color, or pure white, and wondering wheth- 
er mother would let me wear a flower in my hair. 

Suddenly, as I pushed a lock of hair off my 
forehead, in the full glow of imagining how I 
should look with a spray of scarlet geranium 
fixed above one ear, a subtle association of 
ideas which I can not follow out—nor could I 
then—brought vividly before my mind’s eye the 
tiny figure of little Jane Arkwright in her chair, 
playing with the uncouth dice of rough fire- 
wood. And that tiny figure conjured up in an 
instant all the poverty and dreariness and 
toils and troubles of that struggling household. 
T had often asked myself in my impulsive sym- 
pathy, was there nothing I could do to lighten 
Mrs, Arkwright’s load of care, or cheer her hus- 
band’s anxious spirit? There was one way, 
and, as far as I knew, one only, in which I 
might show good-will, and make a portion of 
the good man’s labors pleasant to him—I might 
do my tasks earnestly and zealously, and grat- 
ify him by my improvement. And this one 
simple thing I was neglecting, in order to 
dream of tricking myself out in finery, and en- 
joying myself in the company of hard, frivo- 
lous people, whom at bottom I neither loved 
nor respected. I hung my head as though I 
were abashed by some bodily presence in the 
room ; and the tears welled up into my eyes as I 
thought of Mrs. Arkwright’s toilsome life, and of 
Mrs. Arkwright’s shabby little children, of whom 
the younger had neither petting nor playthings, 
and the elder were precociously thoughtful and | 


grave, and full of careful responsibilities about 
the preservation of their worn little frocks and 
their patched little shoes, 

I opened my books again, and sat down to 
work resolutely. At first it was difficult to 
attend to what I was doing. But by degrees 
Icompelled my wandering attention; and after 
an hour or so I had completed an exercise and 
a page or two of translation, into which neither 
white frock nor adornment of scarlet blossoms 
had intruded; and if any thing else—any one 
else, I mean—did flit across the page, it was 
not—or I honestly persuaded myself that it was 
not—in connection with my exclusively selfish 
fancies. 

—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“AnD so,” said my grandfather, finishing 
a recital brief indeed, but longer than he was 
in the habit of making his speeches, “Donald 
rejects the army asa profession altogether. He 
says ‘tis a bad trade when business is brisk in 
it, and a worse to be idle in.” 

“Yet his father is a soldier,” said I. 

‘A good one: that I must take on trust. I 
know him to be a good man; but he would be 
neither if he followed his calling with an in- 
ward conviction of its worthlessness. ‘That is 
a canker that rots every thing, beginning at 
the very core. Donald being left entirely free 
to choose his profession, chooses medicine.” 

‘And come to you to learn it? He conld 
not do better, grandfather.” 

“‘He might do worse, perhaps. But we shall 
see, little Nancy, we shall see.” 

Grandfather had never relinquished my old 
pet name of “little Nancy,” though I had long 
outgrown it in a literal sense. He told me 
further, that Donald Ayrlie would one day be 
the master of a sufficient fortune to be idle on 
if he so pleased; his father being a careful, 
steady, hard-working officer, whose long career 
in India had enabled him to amass an inde- 
pendence, which there was only Donald to in- 
herit. But Donald, naturally and properly, 
said grandfather, desired to qualify himself to 
do some work in the world. The prospect of 
lounging through life on the strength of his 
expectations was not an alluring prospect to 
him. His father might live thirty years (and 
if the lad’s wishes could kecp him alive, he 
would never die); or he might chuck his money 
into the maelstrom of speculation, though that 
was not likely; or he might take it into his 
head to marry again. In short, there was no 
fortune so desirable for a young man as the 
knowledge of something serviceable to his fel- 
low-creatures, and the industry and good-will 
to apply it. 

Thus my grandfather. He was in a glow 
of pleased expectation about Donald’s coming ; 
I had not seen him so bright and cheerful for 
a long time, not that he was gloomy or ill-hu- 
mored ever. But latterly there had been a 
set stern thoughtfulness on his brow, and he 
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was very silent. I could not help connecting 
these symptoms with the anxious care that 
might be read on mother’s face whenever she 
was neither speaking nor smiling, It had come 
to pass gradually ; and yet, when I thought of 
the change in mother, it sometimes appeared to 
me to have been startlingly sudden. I was 
tempted more than once to tell grandfather of 
what I had heard pass between my father and 
Mat Kitchen. It had made me uneasy when- 
ever [had thought of it since. But I reffected 
that I had no right to reveal to any one that 
which I had accidentally overheard ; and that, 
moreover, father had sceined to demand that I 
should be discreet and silent on the subject by 
the words he had said, “I tell you this in con- 
fidence, Anne’”’—so I held my tongue. 

I was staying at Mortlands for the day and 
the night. I had been to Mr. Arkwright’s, and 
had got through my lessons with credit. And 
I had conceived and executed a great project, 
having first obtained my grandfather’s permis- 
sion: this was ncither more nor less than invit- 
ing all Mrs. Arkwright’s children to tea and a 
game of play that afternoon at Mortlands. It 
seems a simple matter enough to tell of, but it 
was hedged with thorny difficulties. First, 
there was Mrs. Arkwright’s constitutional ob- 
jection to, and fear of, her children ‘ taking to” 
strangers too much; then there was the obsta- 
cle of their clothes being ‘‘too shabby for a 
company ;” then there was the apprehension 
that cakes and sweets, and so on, would have 
the effect of spoiling them for their home fare. 
And, lastly, there was the difficulty of inducing 
Mrs. Arkwright to believe my solemn assur- 
ances that the little ones should be sent home 
by nine o’clock, in order that they might be up 
in time for school the next morning. But Mr. 
Arkwright and I together, aided by a powerful 
though unacknowledged ally—the strong desire 
in Mrs. Arkwright’s maternal breast to give 
her children what gratification she could in their 
somewhat hard young lives—fought and con- 
quered. They should all come, Lizzie and 
Martha and Mary and Teddy, and my particu- 
lar friend Jane. Eliza was to be sent for them 
at three o’clock in a fly, and they were to re- 
turn in the same conveyance, and under the 
same escort, in the evening. Grandfather 
made only one condition on the occasion: 
*¢ When you give an entertainment of this na- 
ture, Miss Furness,” said he, gravely, ‘‘I think, 
perhaps, to call it a rout would more properly 
characterize it than any other title; all I ask is, 
that you don’t expect me tobe present. There 
is the garden; there is the big dining-room; 
there is Keturah with unlimited flour and but- 
ter and jam; and, in brief, every material for 
biliousness that the most tender lover of child- 
hood could desire to bestow on it, and orders to 
deal them out royally. You won't grudge me 
a little peace in the retirement of my study after 
dinner; and you won’t feel hurt if I ask for my 
tea there also, instead of joining the festive 
throng in the dining-room.” 


J laughed, and kissed him, and said, I was so 
grateful to him for letting the children come, 
that I would not tease him. But I added that 
I thought they would like to see him, if only for 
five minutes. 

‘Pooh! stuff and nonsense, little Nancy. 
I should bother them. ‘Their only association 
with me is an empty spoon holding their poor 
little jaws open; and a full spoon containing 
‘nasty physic’ to follow!” 

He had in fact attended the curate’s children 
for a throat disorder that had broken out among 
them; and had, I need scarcely add, steadily 
refused to accept any payment for so doing. 

Mrs. Abram was, I was sorry to find, some- 
what flustered by the prospect of the threatened 
inroad on the peace and privacy of Mortlands. 
She had become rather redder in the face, rather 
huskier in the voicc, rather more despondent in 
the temper, rather more vague and wandering 
in the mind, rather ‘‘ odder” altogether, of late 
years. But she was tearfully anxious to do her 
best for the entertainment of the small visitors. 
I assured her that they were the best and quiet- 
est children I knew; that they were grave and 
steady beyond their years ; and that, so far from 
being riotous or‘overflowing with good spirits, I 
expected our difficulty would be to screw them 
up to the point of thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves for once in a way. 

‘¢ Ah!” murmured Mrs. Abram, ‘and then 
you see their fathcr’s a clergyman. That is a 
satisfaction; but otherwise it is dreadful when 
you see a lot of little innocents like them to re- 
member that fe is lying in wait for “em!” 

She uttered the last words in a mysterions 
and awe-stricken whisper, and glanecd round 
over her shoulder in a way that was calculated 
to make any one who happened to be nervous 
or fanciful decidedly uncomfortable. How- 
ever, Keturah and I between us managed to 
get her into a little less lugubrious frame of 
mind before the little ones’ arrival. I confided 
to Keturah that Mrs. Abram was ‘‘a little low 
this afternoon,” and Ketnrah immediately set 
about the process which she characterized as 
‘routing her up a bit.” Keturah, in right of 
her long and faithful service, was a privileged 
person at Mortlands. And she had—I think 
insensibly—copied many of her master’s ways 
and sayings. Her method of treating Mrs. 
Abram was in fact founded on my grand- 
father’s. 

‘*Come, now, Mrs. Abram,” said Keturah, 
bustling into the dining-room, ‘‘here’s Eliza 
putting on her bonnet to go and fetch them 
bairns, and nobody but me in the kitchen to 
get things ready. I should be ever so obliged 
to you if you’d tie on a apron—here’s a clean 
white one as I’ve fetched a purpose—and come 
and measure out some sugar for me.” 

Mrs, Abram rose meekly to comply, but she 
shook her head as though it were full of the 
direst presages. E 

‘* Ah, dear me, Keturah,” she said, with her 
lower jaw dropped and her mouth curved down- 
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ward until it resembled that of a codfish, ‘TY 
hope it mayn’t be evil, all this feasting and 
junketing and pampering of our vile bodies!” 

“Well, there’s no need for you to pamper 
yours, you know,” was Keturah’s practical re- 
joinder. ‘‘If you think short-cake and jam 
puffs sinful, don’t you eat none, that’s all! But 
you know who it is as finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do; and p’r’aps he finds mis- 
chief for idle heads into the bargain. My opin- 
ion is as you'll be comfortabler in your mind 
when you give your attention to the weighing 
out o’the sugar. And please be partie’lar toa 
pennyweight, Mrs. Abram, for in short-cake 
the quantities must be exact.” 

In due time arrived the fly full of the little 
Arkwrights. I could have cried to see the 
painful neatness of their poor attire ; the speck- 
less, threadbare, stuff frocks, the skillfully darn- 
ed stockings, the little rusty boots that had been 
“toed,” or ‘‘heeled,” or “soled,” as the case 
might be. The only means that had been un- 
stintingly—nay, lavishly—employed for their 
embellishment was the application of soap and 
water, comb and brush. And I noticed round 
the fair little throat of my small friend Jane a 
solitary string of coral beads with a queer little 
gold clasp. The mother’s heart could not re- 
sist decking her youngest darling with this or 
nament. lizzie, the eldest child—a grave, 
dark-eyed little girl of ten—evidently looked 
on Jane’s necklace as a priceless heir-loom, Her 
mamma had worn it when she was a small child, 
she informed me; and she kept it locked in a 
box. lizzie knew there were some letters in 
the box. She thought they were letters writ- 
ten by her papa, because it was like his hand- 
writing. She (Lizzie) hoped that Jane would 
be careful not to pull at the necklace, because 
the string might break and the beads would 
roll on the floor, and some of them might be 
lost, and then what should they do? But Jane 
was avery good child in general, and not rough 
or careless with ker clothes. 

Meanwhile this exemplary young person, 
aged three, was toddling along the garden path 
holding by the hand of Martha, the second 
child, and observing the flower-beds with sol- 
emn interest. It was, as I have said, late in 
the autumn, and there was not much color or 
perfume in the garden. But the little things 
enjoyed it, being new and fresh to them; and 
Master Teddy became quite excited when I 
showed him the place where Robinson Crusoe’s 
cave had been. [ could not find the North 
Pole, nor did Teddy care very much about that. 
He had never before heard of De Foe’s immor- 
tal fiction, so I had enough to do in giving him 
a slight sketch of the story, while we all wan- 
dered about the garden, and I pointed out, as 
well as my memory served me, the various 
spots in which Donald and I had enacted it to- 
gether. By the time I had finished it was 
growing dusk, and we all went into the dining- 
room, where a good bright fire looked cheer- 
ful and welcoming. 


As one or two of the children complained of 
their feet and hands being cold, I proposed a 
game of puss-in-the-corner to warm them be- 
fore tea, We pushed the table to one side, 
and I sent for Eliza to take care of little Jane, 
while I joined the other four children in a fa- 
mous romp. Little Jane was not strong or 
active enough to take much part in our game; 
but she sat on a stool beside Eliza (she declined 
to be taken on to the servant’s knee, in a cer- 
tain independent, self-sustained little way that 
belonged to her), and looked on attentively; 
occasionally forming the words, “puss, puss, 
puss,” with her lips, but uttering no sound. 

Then came tea, over which Mrs. Abram pre- 
sided with great kindness, but with an expres- 
sion on her countenance, when she regarded 
the little Arkwrights, which seemed to say, in 
the words of Gray, ‘‘ How all unconscious of 
their doom the little victims play!” However, 
the children, being unconscious not only of their 
doom, but of Mrs, Abram’s apprehensions, de- 
voted themselves with ardor to the jam puffs 
and short-cake, and enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely. The entertainment was most suc- 
cessful, There was only one interruption to its 
perfect harmony, and even this was but a pass- 
ing cloud. It arose from Teddy’s unexpected 
resistance to having his pinafore tied on just 
before we went to table. Five clean coarse 
pinafores had been intrusted to Eliza’s charge 
by Mrs. Arkwright, with strict injunctions that 
they were to be worn during all the time of 
eating and drinking; but against this humilia- 
tiug precaution Teddy’s manly soul rebelled. 
In vain Eliza and I coaxed and argued with 
him. VPinafores were all very well for girls, he 
said; pinafores were all very well for babies ; 
he was neither a girl nor a baby; and when he 
was invited out to tea he begged most posi- 
tively to decline donning his pinafore. But 
Teddy was subdued by that which had van- 
quished masculine resolution before his day, 
namely, feminine tears. Poor Lizzie began to 
cry, and then Martha and Mary—for no better 
reason than that they saw her crying—began to 
cry too. Little Jane did not weep, but she 
went through the motion of slapping with her 
mite of a hand, and said, ‘“Teddy naughty,” 
with judicial severity. Upon this Teddy yield- 
ed, saying, grandly, that if they were such 
“‘ ery-babbies” (for which Lizzie mildly rebuked 
him, and observed that it was a low expression 
he had picked up at school) as all that, why he 
supposed he must let them put on the stupid 
old jackass of a pinafore. He didn’t mind, 
then, On with it! MTeddy’s ruffled feelings 
seemed to find relief in calling his pinafore a 
stupid old jackass, and he repeated the epithet 
more than once. JI whispered to Lizzie to take 
no notice of this little ebullition, and she dried 
her tears, and kissed her brother; and then 
Martha and Mary dried their tears, and kissed 
him also; and little Jane, looking on with 
bright, attentive eyes, pronounced, as from the 
‘bench, ‘Teddy dood now.” And we were 
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all very pleasant and cheerful again directly. 
Only Mrs. Abram murmured behind her hand 
to me, ina voice that fortunately was unintelligi- 
ble to unaccustomed ears, “‘ My dear Anne, did 
you notice? Poor little fellow! he had a try 
at him. He put that naughtiness into the 
child’s mind. Of course he did. He can’t 
bear to see’em good and happy. I could fancy 
I saw him hovering aronnd.” And Mrs. Abram 
glanced over her shoulder again quite awfully. | 

After tea we made a wide semicircle round | 
the fire, and I asked the children if they knew | 
any games to play at. They were not much 
versed in games of play, poor little things, but 
they were very docile and willing to learn; 
and Lizzie informed me that Mary could ‘‘ say 
poetry off by heart.” So I begged for a speci- 
men of Mary’s accomplishments, which she ac- 
corded forthwith, Mary was the next in age 
to Jane, and was five years old. Next above 
her came Teddy, aged seven; and above him 
Martha, nine; and Lizzie, ten. Mary was a 
very fat child; different in this respect from 
the others, who were slight and spare. She 
had great black eyes, and curling dark hair, 
and mottled legs that overhung her little socks, 
and fat dimpled arms; and her very voice was 
fat and husky, with rich contralto tones in it; 
and in this voice she began with baby accents 
that were not yet perfectly articulate : 

“Pity de so-yows of a poo-wold-mau 

Who témblin lings an’ b’éught him to you door;” 
repeating it all through without any stops, and 
taking breath in gasps whenever she happened 
to want it. 

This performance was received with much 
applause. ‘Then the children petitioned me 
to tell them astory. Lizzie was spokeswoman, 
and the others all joined in chorus. ‘Yes, 
please, do, Miss Furness! <A story! a story!” 
Little Jane, who was seated on the low hassock 
at my feet, put up her hand to take mine ; and 
leaning her soft little cheek against it, said, in 
a decisive and corroborative manner, as though 
to express her agreement with the public wish 
on this occasion, ‘‘Et—dat’s yight. Oo do!” 

So, after thinking for a minute or so, I told 
them I would give them a fairy story. A shout 
of acclamation greeted this announcement. 
Then I said that I thought stories sounded 
prettier by fire-light than by lamp-light. This 
being unanimously carried also, we had the 
lamp taken away, the fire mended, a log being 
added to the coals, and then, amidst a breath- 
less hush on the part of my small audience, 
and a mingled sound of crackling and seeth- 
ing, that sounded like a subdued and ghostly 
whisper, from. the fire, I began. 


—————_»——_- 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘Once upon a time there were two children, | 
twin brother and sister. ‘The boy’s name was 
Walter, and the girl’s name was Lily. Walter 
was a dark child, with deep brown eyes and | 


raven hair; little Lily, on the contrary, was as 
fair as the flower she took her name from, 
Her eyes were blue, like the bits of clear sky 
that you see in April pecping between the 
clouds, and her soft hair was just the color 
of the down on the wing of a half-fledged 
chicken. 

‘«These two children loved each other very 
dearly, and were always together. They lived 


}in a village; and one of their great delights 


was to go down to the smith’s forge at dusk, 
and watch the showers of sparks leap out of 
the blackness and melt into it again. They 
loved, too, to watch the dull deep glow of the 
red-hotiron and the intense heart of the furnace, 
that seemed more terrible in its quiet concen- 
tration of white implacable heat than when 
the roaring bellows moved it into flame; but 
that was beautiful though, to see the waving 
brightness shoot up and shake vividly upon the 
smoke-blackened roof and then fall again, while 
monstrous shadows bowed and beckoned mys- 
teriously, to be in their turn chased away by 
the clear victorious flame. It was all living 
in their childish fancy. The sparks had life, 
and danced and flew enjoyingly. ‘The great 
bellows labored like a chained monster. The 
light and shadow chased each other like elf 
and goblin, fairy and witch, spiritual creatures 
whose aims were good or evil, kind or cruel.” 

Here I was recalled to myself by a curious 
sound from Mrs, Abram. It was something 
like an incipient whooping-cough followed by 
a husky long-drawn ‘‘ Ah-h-h!” and was in- 
tended—as I knew by former experience—to 
express a mournful and warning allusion to 
the direful subject on which she so much la- 
mented my grandfather’s indifference. Odd- 
ly as Mrs. Abram’s inarticulate interjection 
sounded, I was sensible of some obligations to 
it in recalling me to a sense of what I was do- 
ing and for whom. For I had been giving my 
imagination the rein, and it had carried me 
somewhat beyond the children’s comprehen- 
sion, 

‘*In short,” said I, resuming my story, ‘* Wal- 
ter and Lily went so often to the blacksmith’s 
forge, and watched the furnace so attentive- 
ly, that they grew quite familiar with the fire, 
and knew almost every look of it, whether it 
were dull or bright or quiet or fieree—glowing 
crimson like the setting sun, or flaming yellow 
like the great round harvest-moon; and they 
got to know all the different aspects of the 
forge. Well, now Walter liked it best when it 
was bright and all ablaze with light, so that 
you could see every nook and cranny quite 
plainly. Lily loved the times when the forge 
was dimmer, and when there were corners and 
hiding-places that you could fancy any thing 
you liked about, because the shadows lurked 
there and made them very mysterious. By de- 
grees these two children, who had always been 
so gentle and loving to each other, began to 
grow quite cross and unkind. They disputed 
which was the best, the broad glare or the twi- 
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light glow. Walter said Lily was a little baby 
who loved the darkness, Lily said that Wal- 
ter was very stupid to prefer being scorched by 
a fierce glare, instead of liking the soft shelter 
of the shadow when the furnace fire was low. 
So they disputed and argued until they both 
said a great deal more than they meant, each 
wishing to get the better of the other, rather 
than caring to say the exact truth, which is a 
sad thing todo; but then Walter and Lily were 
only ignorant little children. Of course, if they 
had been grown-up, learned men, they would 
not have done so.” 

‘‘ Wouldn’t they ?” said Teddy, doubtfully. 

‘“‘T—I hope not. I suppose not, Teddy.” 

‘*Ah! but perhaps they might though!” re- 
joined that young scholar, ‘‘ because I was 
reading in my ‘Useful Knowledge’ the other 
day that a man found out about the earth going 
round the sun; I forget his name. He wasn’t 
an Englishman; and, instead of listening to 
what he had to tell them, they were ever so 
angry, because it was different to what they 
had believed before, and they put him in prison, 
and went on to him—oh, ever so cruel !” 

‘* Naughty mans!” said Jane, who had only 
comprehended that some persons unknown were 
cruel, and that Teddy was indignant. It was 
quaint enough to see the contrast between 
Jane’s Rhadamanthine sternness of condemna- 
tion and the soft helplessness of her baby body 
as she sat with her little tender cheek leaning 
against my hand, - 

“Well, never mind now, Teddy,” exclaimed 
Lizzie. ‘‘ Please go on, Miss Furness,” Lizzie 
was drinking in the story greedily, quite un- 
troubled by any critical objections. 

“Well, and so at last the brother and sister 
came to quarreling outright. Instead of en- 
joying themselves in the fields and gardens, 
and delighting in the sweet smell of the flow- 
ers, and the beautiful leafy trees, and the clear 
river, and the soft grass, they were always 
wrangling and carrying their dispute about 
with them, If the sun shone brightly, Lily 
said it dazzled her, and she could not bear it. 
If there was a cool, shady spot under a broad, 
green tree, Walter pretended to shiver and 
shudder, and would not stay to enjoy it. Ina 
word, at length their quarrel grew to such a 
height that Lily declared she detested the day, 
and Walter, that he hated the night; each 
meaning to vex and jeer at the other. And 
their little hearts were full of anger and pain.” 

“Ah, to be sure!” murmured Mrs, Abram. 
“That was just the thing for him. He wasn’t 
going to lose such a chance as that, you know! 
Not likely.” 

“*Still Walter and Lily went nearly every 
evening to the forge and watched the fire, and 
watched the gloom, and sat on a little bench 
which the blacksmith had had made on purpose 
for them. 
est blacksmith, and very kind and gentle to 
dumb animals, and little children, and all weak 
creatures, though he was so terribly strong and 


He was a very good-natured, hon- | 


tall, and though he looked very swarthy and 
fierce when his eyes shone in the fire-light. 
They sat there side by side, this little brother 
and sister, and spoke never a word to each 
other. Or, if they did say a word, it was sure 
to be a bitter and unkind one. But they most- 
ly sat sulky and silent: Lily slinking back on 
her corner of the bench into the shadow, and 
Walter straining forward on his corner of the 
bench until his cheeks were scorched with the 
glare. 

‘*This went on fora longtime; but at length 
the autumn came and the days grew short, and 
the nights were chilly, and the children were 
forbidden to go to the forge any more until the 
spring should come again. But they begged 
to go once more, just for the last time, on 
Hallowe'en, and this was granted to them. 
Now you must know that Hallowe’en is a night 
when all sorts of sprites and fairies are very 
busy, and when they visit mortals a great deal, 
and join unseen in their sports and merry- 
makings. At least they used to do so in the 
old days, when there were sprites, and fairies, 
and goblins. They are never seen now. But 
the time when Walter and Lily lived was an 
old time, and in their days the fairies were 
still busy on Hallowe’en.” 

“How long ago was it?” asked Martha, a 
pale, contemplative child, who had been very 
quiet and attentive. 

“Tt was in quite another age of the world, 
Martha; when the world was in its childhood.” 

**Is that why children love fairy stories now 
more than grown-up people ?” 

‘Perhaps. Very likely, Martha. Well, 
accordingly Walter and Lily went to the black- 
smith’s forge on Hallowe’en, and sat themselves 
down on the bench, and stared—Walter at the 
red fire and Lily at the black forge, and they 
said never a word. Hallowe’en was a holiday 
for the blacksmith. He went home and washed 
the blackness from his face and hands, and 
played and made merry with his children, 
And his chief workmen went away too; and 
there was no one left but a lame apprentice, 
who was told to keep the furnace fire alight, 
for later in the evening the blacksmith and his 
men were coming back to finish a job they had 
in hand. But Walter and Lily sat there side 
by side, and stared—Walter at the red fire, and 
Lily at the black forge—and they said never a 
word, It was all very still and quiet. The 
lame apprentice had curled himself up in a 
warm corner, with his pipe in his mouth, and 
seemed to be going to sleep. The fire that he 
ought to have replenished sank lower and low- 
er, and it grew very cold and almost dark. But 
still, there sat Walter and Lily staring—he at 
the red dying embers and she at the black 
forge—and they said never a word. 

“All at once they became aware of the 
faintest sweet sound, the tiniest clear music 
you can imagine. It grew, scarccly louder, 
but clearer and clearer, plainer and plainer, and 
at last it ceased with one long-drawn sound, 
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which was swecter and richer than all the oth- 
ers, and which—strange to say!—seemed to 
come out of the throat of the great bellows ; 
and suddenly there stood before the children 
two wonderful little figures not more than a 
span high.” 

“How jolly!” exclaimed Teddy, in irre- 
pressible delight. Little Jane cried ‘ Dolly!” 
in an attempt to imitate her brother; but then, 
hearing Lizzie whisper ‘‘ Hush-sh-sh, Teddy !” 
she too pouted her lips, and said, ‘‘ Hus-s-s-s!” 
and held up an absurd morsel of a warning 
finger with infinite solemnity. 

“The two figures,” I went on, ‘‘were the 
figures of two beautiful tiny women. It was 
impossible to tell whether they rose out of the 
embers or hovered over them, or whether they 
stood firmly or floated self-supported in the 
air. But they seemed in some mysterious 
way to belong to the fire, and to partake of its 
nature, They were very different from each 
other though, except in size. One of the 
beautiful little women was so bright and brill- 
iant that it almost dazzled you to look at her. 
Her hair was like burnished gold, and her eyes 
like diamonds; and she wore a floating robe of 
the most brilliant hues, that seemed to change 
through all gradations of color, from the gold- 
en-purple of a pigeon’s breast up to pure daz- 
zling white. The other tiny figure was all 
dark. Her hair was like the deepest shades in a 
woodland thicket. Her eyes were of the color 
of a violet-hued cloud that lingers in the sky 
when the sun has set. Her garment, loose 
and flowing, like that of her companion, varied, 
as she moved or breathed, from sombre shades, 
like those upon the sea at twilight, or the dark 
green of a leafy forest, to midnight blackness. 
And yet, as the two stood close together, side 
by side, it seemed that each influenced the oth- 
er. Sometimes the robe of the dark figure 
would cast a soft veil of shade over the bright- 
ness of the other. And sometimes the golden- 
haired figure would, as her bright draperies 
moved and finttered, send little sparkles and 
streaks of dazzling light upon her companion. 
And there was a likeness in their faces, too, 
such as you often see between two sisters. 

“Walter and Lily gazed at them in silence. 
The children were afraid even to hreathe, lest 
the beautiful tiny women should vanish, At 
length the bright figure spoke. Her voice was 
like the sound of a clear golden clarion, only 
very, very small, And this is what she said: 

‘¢¢ Do you know our names, Walter and 
Lily? 

“The children did not utter a sound; hut 
they said ‘ No,’ intheir thoughts, and the figure 
seemed to understand them, for she immediate- 
ly answered : 

**¢ And yet you know ws, and have seen us 
often, often; and under various shapes, We 
are fairies.’” 

Here there was a movement of satisfaction 
among my young auditors, and Mary even 
kicked her fat little legs about in ecstasy. 


‘6¢We are fairies who haunt this forge. 
And on this uight, of all nights in the year, 
we are allowed to reveal ourselves to mortal 
eyes in our true shape. But we are only mem- 
bers of a vast family, some of whom are to be 
found scattered all over the world. My name 
is the Fairy Shine.’ 

“¢¢ And mine, the Fairy Shadow.’ It was the 
dark fairy who said this, and the tone of her 
voice was rich and soft, as though it were 
breathed through a silver organ-pipe. Only it, 
like her sister’s, was very, very small.” 

“*¢We,’ proceeded the Fairy Shine, ‘are 
very different, but we love each other dearly. 
We are never far apart. One of us could not 
exist for long without the other. We try to 
make our different qualities help and serve, 
instead of opposing and hurting, each other.’ 

“Walter and Lily hung down their heads, 
and their hearts beat very quickly; for the 
fairy looked piercingly at them with her dia- 
mond eyes as she spoke, and their consciences 
accused them of having behaved to each other 
in a spirit quite different from that of the good 
fairies. And they moved just a little tiny hit 
nearer together, Lily from her end of the 
hench, and Walter from his. 

““¢Who,’ said the Fairy Shadow, ‘is so un- 
grateful as to speak evil of the hlessed bright- 
ness of sunbeam or fire-flame? Who forgets 
all the cheering warmth they shed, and all the 
beauty that they paint the earth with ?’ 

‘¢¢ And who is it,’ said the Fairy Shine, 
‘who rails against the soft refreshment of the 
shade? ‘The kind, gentle shade, that protects 
the young lambs at noonday from the strong 
sun, and keeps the tender plants from wither- 
ing, and fills the stream with pleasant showers 
from its dark gray clouds, and brings rest and 
sleep to the earth with the coming of the even- 
tide; to men tired with labor, and to children 
tired with play ?’ 

“Walter and Lily hung their heads still 
lower, and drew yet a little nearer together; 
and the two fairies went on speaking, each in 
her melodious voice—that of the Fairy Shine 
like a tiny golden clarion, and that of the Fairy 
Shadow like a tiny silver organ-pipe ; and each 
praised the good qualities of the other; and as 
they spoke, the two children crept closer and 
closer together on their little bench. ‘And 
know, ye vain and ignorant mortals,’ said the 
Fairy Shine, raising her clear voice until it 
seemed to pierce and vibrate into the very 
hearts of the trembling children, ‘know that it 
is thus with all my elfin brothers and sisters 
who haunt this earth, They bear all sorts of 
yarious names among men, and do all sorts of 
various offices; hut they always are set to their 
tasks in couples, different, like this sister and 
myself, hut able, for that very reason, to min- 
ister the better to the different moods and needs 
of mortals. Some dwell around the hearth and 
in the chimney-corner; some tend the flower- 
beds, and some the unfledged birdlings; some 
whisper in the ears of little children, and make 
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them laugh in merriment, or shed tears of gen- 
tleness and pity; but they all work together for 
good—those who bring tears quite as much as 
those who bring smiles; the sprite that hushes 
the flowers to sleep under the purple twilight, 
quite as much as his brother sprite who shakes 
the bright dew from their leaves to wake them 
in the rosy dawn; and the All-wise, the All- 
good’ (at these words both the little figures 
bowed themselves reverently, and over the 
bright form there stole a soft shadow, like a 
dusky mantle, and over the dark form a 
quivering glory, like a moted sunbeam)—‘ He 
sends these various influences to help each 
other and to belp the world, and there breathes 
through all a spirit of love—through mirth 
and sorrow, smiles and tears, light and dark- 
ness !” 

** At these last words the faint, clear music 
sounded sweetly again in long-drawn chords, 
and the fairies vanished, tbe light fairy seem- 
ing to fade and be absorbed into the shadow, 
and the dark fairy seeming to brighten and 
melt into the ruby glow of the fire; and the 
brotber and sister, who had all this time been 
creeping nearer, nearer, nearer, held out their 
arms and fell, crying and sobbing, on each 
other’s breasts.” 

‘© And the good lesson was not lost on them, 
for they ‘lived bappy ever after,’”’ said a deep, 
low voice. 

‘And they learned to know that Shadow 
has its beauty and its use as well as Shine,” 
added another voice, in a strong, clear, chest- 
tenor tone. And I turned round, startled from 
the sort of reverie into which I had allowed 
myself to become absorbed in the telling of my 
story, to see two figures, that might have been 
the Ecalistic nineteentb-century version of my 
fantastic fairy tale, standing close behind me, 
just outside the circle of children—grandfather, 
who had spoken first, with a flickering shade 
upon his head and face, and sober, neutral- 
tinted garb ; and, satis frankly, with bright, 
earnest blue eyes, and yellow hair, gilt by the 
leaping flame—Donald Ayrlie. 


————— 


CHAPTER XV. 
I sprane to my feet; and all the children 
rose also, and faced round and stared at tbe 


new-comers, 
“Why, we have ‘fluttered the Volscians’ 
with a vengeance! <A couple of hawks in a 


dove-cot would cause nothing like tbe conster- | 


nation we seem to have brought here !” said my 
grandfather. ‘‘ Little Nancy, do you know who 
this is?” 

“Mr. Ayrlie,” said I, somewhat stiffly. I 
felt shy and put out at the idea of my fantastic 
story having been overheard by ears it was not 
intended for. 

“Donald,” said grandfather, quickly. 
you are ea It is Donald Ayrlie.” 

We shook hands, and said ‘*‘ How do you do” 


have kissed you. 
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in a meaningless kind of way. Altogether, the 
meeting with my old play-fellow was diffcrent 
from what I had thought it would be—when I 
had thought about it at all. Grandfather looked 
a little vexed and disappointed. Whether my 
shyness had infected Donald, or whether he 
had brought a store of shyness with him to be 
added to mince, I could not quite tell, But it 
is certain that we were, both of us, frigid and 
silent. 

Grandfather seated himself, and made Don- 
ald draw a chair up in the circle; and then 
Mrs. Abram had to offer her greetings and bid 
him welcome, which she did in a dazed man- 
ner. I tbink that Mis. Abram had not made 
allowance in her own mind for the changes 
which the lapse of time since she had seen 
Donald would be likely to make in him, His 
height seemed to puzzle ber. Donald was not 
tall—being of a broad, sturdy figure that gave 
one an impression of combined strength and 
activity—but of course he was taller than he 
bad been at eleven years old. And Mrs. 
Abram’s eyes, when she addressed him, were 
invariably directed first to about the middle 
button of his waistcoat, as though she expected 
to find his head there, and then raised slowly, 
with a surprised expression, until they reached 
his face. His voice, too, appeared to startle 
her by its full, manly tone. I, who from long 
experience understood poor Mrs. Abram’s man- 
ner pretty well, was led to believe that she had 
a confused notion that Donald’s strong voice 
hurt him; for whenever he spoke she pnt her 
hand to her throat, and raised hcr eyes to the 
ceiling compassionately. However, I of conrse 
kept this discovery—if discovery it were—of 
Mrs. Abram’s state of mind on the subject of 
Donald, to myself. And no one else appeared 
to observe it. 

Grandfather explained to us that Donald had 
arrived somewhat sooner than he had expected 
to do, in consequence of finding himself able to 
come straight on to Horsingham without break- 
ing his journey at our county town, as he had 
at first intended. He had traveled all the 
previous night, he said; but was not tired. He 
had been hungry, be confessed, when he ar- 
rived; but his old friend, Keturah, had got 
ready some food for him without delay, and he 
had been making a good meal in the doctor’s 
study. 

‘¢Yes,” put in grandfather, ‘Keturah is a 
first-rate woman —always kind, always alert, 
always with her wits at hand, bright and ready 
for use. And she knows how to welcome an 
old acquaintance heartily. I believe she gave 
you a kiss, didn’t she, Donald ?” 

Donald blushed ike a young lady, and 
laughed like a school-boy, and said, ‘Yes, 
ita 

‘¢Tt wasn’t a Judas kiss, at all events,” said 
grandfather. ‘‘That you may depend on. 


BeYiesi: | She’s as honest as the sun, is Keturah; and 


if she hadn’t been glad to see you, she wouldn't 
But she is a good soul—a 
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good woman. Yes; Keturah knows how to 
give a hearty welcome, as if she meant it.” 

I understood very well that grandfather was 
hurt at the coldness of my manner, and intend- 
ed to reprove me for it. But I could not 
help it. I should hare been more cordial had 
I not been taken by surprise. But now no 
efforts I could make availed to remove con- 
straint from my manner. Nay, my efforts had 
a contrary effect; so I was fain to sit still and 
silent, unless I were spoken to, and pass for a 
stupid, stiff, missish young person. 

Grandfather passed his hand once or twice 
through his ‘‘mane,” and looked round upon 
the children, who had remained as quiet as mice 
since lis entrance. His face grew brighter as 
he looked, and he smiled kindly on them, and 
patted Teddy on the head. ‘‘ That’s a man!” 
said grandfather. ‘‘ You're not afraid of me, 
are you ?” 

“No!” said Teddy, stoutly, looking up into 
his interlocutor’s face. 

Grandfather patted the child’s head again 
and smiled, He had a great horror of inspir- 
ing fear or awe. I believe he had hesitated to 
come among the little Arkwrights, partly be- 
cause he fancied they might show some dread 
of him as ‘‘the Doctor.” With the gentlest 
heart in the world, his manner was stern at 
times; but of this he was quite unconscious, 
and was grieved and surprised if he perceived 
any traces of timidity or subjection in the be- 
havior of young people toward himself. The | 
little Arkwrights, however, were too mere chil-| 
dren to show either. They read his face aright | 


that led to a delicately hinted request that 
grandfather would oblige the company with 
‘a story;” and he gave them “Jack the Gi- 
ant-Killer” in fine style. Teddy confessed 
frankly that he thought grandfather’s story far 
superior to mine; and, indeed, all the children 
enjoyed it far more than mine, naturally. Don- 
ald, when I remarked this, laughingly said, 
“Yes ;.and I think that the reason is that your 
story took hold of you, instead of your taking 
hold of it; and, consequently, it carried you a 
little out of the reach of your small audience.” 

I mustered eourage to ask him what I had 
been longing to know, namely, how much of 
my nonsense he had been a listener to ? 

*‘T arrived about the time of the appearance 
of Mesdames Shine and Shadow,” said he, in 
the same sort of shy, low tone I had spoken 
in, and without turning his eyes toward me. 
“*But I don’t think your story was nonsense.” 

The little Arkwrights were regaled before 
their departure in the fly with elder-wine, which 
had a great deal of sugar and spice in it, and 
was much relished. By the time it was served 
—it being then the rakishly late hour of half past 
eight—poor Mary was very drowsy, and even 
Martha and Teddy showed symptoms of sleep- 
iness, which, it is needless to say, they denied 
and struggled against with a heroism worthy 
of a better cause. But little Jane’s bright gray 
eyes were as wide open as ever when she was 
wrapped up and carried down the garden path to 
the fly. It was a moonlight night, and as I 
stood at the glass door of the dining-room, 
watching the children depart, Isaw little Jane’s 


at once; and the slight cloud there had been | fair face above grandfather's shoulder; he car- 


on it—brought there, I was sorry to know, by 
my unsatisfactory reception of Donald—cleared 
off very quickly. 

“Have you had any cakes ?” said he, ad- 
dressing the children, 

**Qh yes, ever such a lot! had jam pufts!” 
answered several young voicesinchorus. Grand- 
father’s eye lighted on little Jane, who had re- 
sumed her place on the hassock, and was again 
holding my hand, and leaning her cheek against 
it, as she looked thoughtfully at the fire. 

“And, let me see, what’s your name, you 
Leprechaun?” said grandfather. 

Jane did not move, but she withdrew her gaze 
from the fire, and fixed it on his face, as she 
answered, with her usual composure and de- 
liberation, ‘‘ Dane Aweesle Arkyight.” 

‘* Jane what? What does she say her name 
Sine 

“ Jane Louisa Arkwright,” explained Lizzie. 

Jane nodded her head with grave dignity, as 
of an Eastern potentate who should sanction the 
translation of his words by an interpreter into 
some ‘ barbarian” speech. 

“What's a Lepre—that thing that you 
ealled Jane?” asked Martha. Martha was of 
an inquiring turn of mind. Grandfather ex- 


plained that Leprechaun was an Irish word for | likely. 


ried her to the coach himself, the bright eyes 
turned unwinkingly toward the sky, and the 
clear moonbeams shining in them with solemn 
serenity. 

Soon afterward Mrs. Abram withdrew, being 
tired, she said. I never shall forget the hope- 
less perplexity on her countenance when she 
shook hands with Donald and bade him good- 
night. She was so undecided what to call him, 
and hesitated so vaguely up to the very instant 
of opening her mouth, between ‘‘ love” (her fa- 
vorite word), and ‘‘ Donald,” and ‘‘ Mr, Ayrlie,” 
that she finally conferred on him, as he rose to 
open the door for her exit, a compound appel- 
lation, which sounded, I thought, quite grand 
and Andalusian—namely, ‘‘ Don Loveairy.” 

I slipped away not very long after Mrs. 
Abram, and left grandfather and Donald chat- 
ting by the fire. As I was going up stairs to 
my room I was waylaid by Keturah. She was 
full of delight at Donald’s arrival. And wasn’t 
he a fine lad? she said. And wouldn’t it be a 
fine thing for the master to have a bright young 
fellow like that about him? And wouldn’t all 
the house be pleasanter and more cheerful than 
it had been for many a day? TI said I hoped 
so—and I dared to say so—and that it was very 
But I suppose my response was not 


an odd old-fashioned kind of sprite; and that! quite cordial enough to be in tune with Ketu- 
led to a gencral dissertation on fairies: and , rah’s mood, for she looked piercingly at me from 
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under her overhanging black brows, and said, 
more sharply, “‘ And you know, Miss Anne, it’s 
like to be a comfort to your grandfather to have 
a young creature about him, and a sort of a bit 
of sunshine to all on us as we grow older.” 

‘Why, Keturah,” said I, smiling, and laying 
my hand on her shoulder—for, though I was a 
little vexed, I did not intend to let her either 
snub me into silence or sting me into anger— 
‘fam / never to come to Mortlands any more? 
or am I not to be reckoned among ‘young creat- 
ures ??”? 

**Oh, you, Miss Anne!” said the old servant, 
slowly. ‘*Why, you will be making new friends 
or new ties, and forgetting all about us, some 
day, I reckon. It’s nat’ral, I suppose. But 
you know yon Aaven’t been to Mortlands so often 
lately but what we have had time to miss you; 
and we hear of visitors at Water-Eardley—smart 
gentlemen, with smart uniforms; and what 
should smart gentlemen go there for but pretty 
young ladies ?” 

“You reckon that I shall be forgetting all 
about you? Keturah, 7 reckon that yon’re a 
goose!” 

“* Aha, child, mebbe you’re out in your reck- 
oning then!” returned Keturah, grimly enough. 
But the next instant that smile, of which I have 
spoken as being so singularly sweet and attract- 
ive, stole over her face, and she kissed me, and 
bade me “ good-night” in her usual manner. 

I thought, as I sat brushing my hair that 
night, that if I had been disposed to be jealous 
of my place in grandfather's regard, I might 
have had some excuse for the feeling, in the 
fuss they all seemed determined to make about 
Donald. But I was not disposed to be jealous. 
I said to myself that, after all, Keturah was 
right in deeming it a good thing for my grand- 
father to have the new occupation and interest 


in life which the young man’s presence would 
afford. Donald Ayrlie was a link between the 
past and the present. His name was connect- 
ed in grandfather's mind with all sorts of yonth- 
ful reminiscences; aud I was very glad to think 
of his remaining many years at Mortlands. It 
would be comforting to those who loved my 
grandfather to know that he would have such a 
staff and companion at hand when he should 
grow very old. And—though Keturah was 
crabbed, and talked nonsense sometimes when 
she was cross—still it might be that I should not 
be able to be always within call of Mortlands ; 
so many changes happened iu life. There was 
an elder daughter of Sir Peter Bunny, whom I 
had never seen, only heard of; she had gone to 
India, and would probably not revisit her old 
home for years and years. Her husband was 
an officer in the army, like—Donald’s father. 

Almost as plainly as though the words had 
been uttered from without instead of within, I 
seemed to hear a voice saying, ‘‘ Anne, Anne, 
you are not in earnest! You are trifling and 
playing at some feeling that has no living root in 
your heart !” 

I did not question this importunate voice for 
an explanation of its sibylline utterance; but I 
did question myself as to whether I were in 
earnest or not, and as to whether it were true 
that I was ‘ playing at a feeling” which had no 
living root in my heart. Was I drifting idly 
along under the guidance of a mere fancy? en- 
joying a make-believe sentiment, just as I had 
enjoyed enacting make-believe fairies and prin- 
cesses and Arctic voyagers and Man Friday, 
when I was a child? 

I fell fast asleep in the little bed that had held 
me so many a night in peace and safety, before 
having arrived at a final answer to any one 
question of my self-imposed catechism. 


THE SACRED FLORA. 
[Bart 3.) 


HEN Shakspeare made Falstaff compare 
the naked Shallow to ‘‘a forked radish, 
with a head fantastically carved upon it with a 
knife,” he either had in his mind the little 
Manprake figures which were sold in his time 
—and in French ports within this century—or 
he followed a suggestion which has been so 
universal that it has given rise to an entire 
mythology. There can be little doubt that the 
forked flesh-colored roots of the mandrake orig- 
inated those superstitions concerning it, which 
have attained such importance as to require 
no fewer than twenty-two learned treatises— 
stretching between the years 1510 and 1850— 
to deal with this one insignificant plant! 

The mention of mandrakes in Genesis, xxx., 
and Canticles, vii., shows that the belief in its 
power to produce love and fruitfulness was cur- 
rent among the ancient Hebrews. Indeed, the 


word used in the passages referred to, dudaim, 
is manifestly from the root 355, love. The 
Arabs call the mandrake tuphac el sheitan—that 
is, ‘‘devil’s apple”—from its supposed power to 
excite voluptuous feeling. Venus was some- 
times called, among the Greeks, Mandragoritis 
(Hesych.), and the fruit of the plant was popu- 
larly termed ‘‘apples of love.” Pythagoras 
calls the mandrake anthropomorphum, and Co- 
lumella calls it semzhomo. In the MS. of the 
charming old writer on healing plants, Dioscori- 
des (a.D. 1), preserved at Vienna, there is a pic- 
ture of Euresis, goddess of discovery, presenting 
the author with a mandrake root. The root is 
in human shape, with five leaves growing out 
of its head; near by is a dog in the agonies of 
death. I suspect it was from this Greek source 
that Josephus received the account he gives 
(B. J., vii. 6, § 3) of the custom in a Jewish yil- 
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lage of pulling up the root by means of a dog, 
which is killed by the shriek uttered by the 
root in being torn np. This feature of the su- 
perstition has followed the mandrake stories 
every where. To procure it one must cut away 
all rootlets to the main root; to pull up that is 
death to any creature that hears it. So one 
must stop his ears carefully, and having tied a 
dog to the root, run away. The dog is then 
called, and, pulling the root up, is instantly 
killed. 

The origin of the German name for man- 
drake, Alraun, has been variously explained. 
Tacitus speaks of a formidable people among 
the Germans called ‘‘ Aurinia,” believed to be 
endowed with magical powers, and some have 
traced Aéraun to their name, on account of their 
use of the plant in sorcery. Jornandes (de 
Reb. Getic., c. 24) says that King Filimur found 
among his people a tribe of magicians called 
Alyrumne, whom he hunted into the woods, 
where they mingled with the wood-devils (Fauni 
Sicarii), and from this mixture sprang the Huns. 
They are the same of whom Aventinus speaks 
as loose-haired, barelegged witches, who would 
slay a man, drink his blood from his skull, and 
divine the future from his mangled remains. 
There is, undoubtedly, a so-called witch’s name 


under Alrune (Grimm, Deutsche Myth., 376) 


et seg.), and Hans Sachs says Alraun was a 
cross-road goddess. Nevertheless, there is rea- 
son to believe that Alraun is simply a late form 
of the Gothic Alrune, and that the word is re- 
lated to rune, of which mention has been already 
made. The French word Mandragloire is simply 
a part of the Greek word Mandragora blended 
with the name of the old French fairy Magloire. 

In Germany and France the superstition took 
the following form: The mandrake sprang up 
from the excrement of a thief or a criminal. 
It was sure to be found near a gallows, and so 
was popularly called in Germany Galgemann- 
lein. It was to be obtained generally in the 
way described by Josephus, though it was added 
that one must sign the cross three times over the 
plant before pulling it up. Having got the root 
up, it must be bathed every Friday, kept in a 
white cloth in a box, and then it would procure 
manifold benefits. There is preserved a letter 
from a burgess of Leipsic to his brother at 
Riga, written in 1675, which shows exactly the 
popular notion of the mandrake at that time. 
It runs thus : 

“Luipsic, Sunday before Fast-night, 15. 

“Brotherly love and truth and all good to thee, dear 
brother! J have thy letter, and have made ont from it 
enough to understand that thou, dear brother, in thy 
home and affairs hast suffered great sorrow; that thy 
children, cows, swine, sheep, and horses have all died; 
thy wine and beer soured in the cellar, and thy prov- 
ender destroyed; and that thou dwellest with thy wife 
in great contention—which is all grievous to hear. I 
have, therefore, gone to those who understand such 
things to find what is needed, and have asked them why 
thou artso unlucky. They have told me that these evils 
proceed not from God, but from wicked people; and 
they know what will help thee. If thou hast a man- 
drake (Allruniken oder Erdmanniken), and bring it into 


thy house, thou shalt have good fortune. So I have| in France and England. 


| had tried hard to be rid of. 


taken the pains, for thy sake, to go to those who have 
such things, and to our executioner have paid sixty-four 
thalers and a piece of gold drinkgelt to his servant, and 
this (mandrake), dear brother, I send thee, and thou 
must keep it as I shall tell in this letter. When thou 
hast the Erdmann in thy house, let it rest three days 
without approaching it, then place it in warm water. 
With the water afterward sprinkle the animals and sills 
of the house, going over all, and soon it shall go better 
with thee, aud thou shalt come to thy own, if thou 
serve the Erdmanniken right. Bathe it four times ev- 
ery year, and as often wrap it in silk cloths, and lay it 
among thy best things, and thou need do no more. 
The bath in which it has been bathed is especially 
good. If a woman is in child-pain and can not bear, 
if she drink a spoonful she will be delivered with joy 
and thankfulness. And when thou goest to law put 
Erdmann under thy right arm, and thou shalt succeed, 
whether right or wrong. Now, dear brother, this Erd- 
manniken I send with all love and faith to thee for a 
happy New Year. Let it be kept, and it may do the 
same for thy children’s children. God keep thee! 
“Hans N.” 


It is certainly remarkable that in 1675 so 
much as sixty-four thalers could be obtained 
for one of these little figures; but it is proba~ 
ble that the dealing in them had become very 
secret on account of the danger one incurred of 
being suspected as a witch if the root was found 
upon him or her. In 1630 three women were 
executed in Hambnrg on this account. 

Matthiolus, in his commentary on Dioscorides, 
describes the great ingenuity which had been 
reached in the carving of the root into the hu- 
man semblance, and the training of little shoots 
from seeds planted in it, which were manipu- 
lated so as to look like hair. ‘The same inge- 
nuity was employed to invest each figure with 
a marvelous legend of its origin or potency. 
Naturally it was connected with the devil. 
The Erdmann put into a glass bottle became a 
spider, then a scorpion, but was never for an 
instant still, In the cloister of the Capuchins, 
at Vienna, there was shown, in the last century, 
a little apparently living, or ever-moving, devil, 
aninch and a half long, black, with human face 
and long tail. It was kept in a little bottle 
which had no opening. By this and similar con- 
trivances throughout Europe the puzzle called 
‘¢ Cartesian Devils” was suggested. Those who 
had these bottled devils were subject to danger- 
ous liabilities; for, though the demon would per- 
form many services, he who should die with one 
in his possession would become the devil’s vic- 
tim. Nor was it very easy to get rid of; for 
unless one could sell it fot a little less than he 
paid for it, it would remain on his hands. 
There are legends of how they were thrown 
into fires, into rivers, but were always found in 
their rooms when those who so threw them re- 
turned home. A hannted spot is shown in 
Lower Wiirtemberg, where a merchant of Ulm 
tried vainly to get rid of his Galgemannlein ; 
and for a long time a house stood in Frankfort 
which was avoided because it was related that 
there a baker woman had perished miserably 
with a mandrake in her possession, which she 
This diabolical] 
phase of the superstition was especially strong 
It was believed by 
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many that Joan of Are had one of these imps 
in her possession, and she was even asked by 
the judge at her trial whether such was not the 
case; but she replied that she did not know 
what mandrake was. At Romorantin, Margaret 
Ragum Bouchey, the wife of a Moor, was hung 
as a witch in 1608, the charge against her being 
that she kept and fed daily a living mandrake 
fiend, which was stated to be in the form of a 
female xpe. In France the mandrake supersti- 
tion seems occasionally to invest some other 
root. Thus the author of ‘‘ Secrets du Petit 
Albert” (Lyons, 1718) says that a peasant had 
a bryonia root of human shape, which he re- 
ceived from a gipsy. He buried it “‘at a lucky 
conjunction of the moon with Venus,” buried it 
in spring, on a Monday, ina grave, and sprinkled 
it with milk in which three field-mice had been 
drowned. In a month it became more human- 
like than ever. Then he placed it in an oven 
with vervain, wrapped it afterward in a dead 
man’s shroud, and so long as he kept it he never 
failed in luck at games or work. The same 
author says that he saw a figure owned by a 
rich Jew which had a human face on a hen’s 
body, which had been produced ont of an egg 
by a process quite indescribable here, save that 
the “right conjunction of the moon and Jupi- 
ter” was regarded in the procedure. The mon- 
ster lived for a time on worms, and after death 
its potency continued. 

The German stories are very curious. One 
of them relates that a horse-dealer of Augsburg 
once lost a horse, and, being poor, wandered in 
despair to an inn. There some men gave him 
an Alraun, and on his return home he found a 
bag of ducats on his table. His wife becoming 
suspicious, extorted from him the confession 
that he had some potent charm, and she in- 
duced him to return and take it to the men; 
but they could not be found. In the night the 
wife opened her husband’s box, and finding 
there a purse, opened that, whereupon a black 
fly buzzed out. Soon after the house took fire 
and was burned, the horse-dealer killed his wife, 
and then shot himself. The German poet Rist 
relates that he saw an Erdmann made with 
great pains, and more than a century old, which 
was kept in a coffin. On the coffin was a cloth 
on which was a picture of a thief on the gal- 
lows and a mandrake growing beneathit. Most 
careful and peculiar provisions were made in 
Northern Germany for the inheritance of the 
Erdmann. When the possessor dies his youn- 
gest son becomes the owner, but he must lay a | 
piece of bread and a piece of gold in his father’s 
coffin, and they must be buried with him; but 
if the youngest son has died before his father, | 
the eldest inherits, after making the same offer- | 
ings. (Grimm, Deutsche Sagen.) 

If any one will examine the specimen of 
mandrake preserved in the museum of the| 
Royal College of Surgeons, in London, he will 
hardly wonder that it should have aroused su- 
perstitious feclings. It is a British specimen— 
the gift of Charles Hatchett, F.R.S.—and we 


| 


must suppose has not been tampered with, 
though this is difficult to belicve; for nothing 
could bear a more quaint resemblance to two 
heavily bearded human faces—the eyes, noses, 
foreheads being traced upon the heads of the 
joined bulbs with a distinctness that requires 
no aid from the imagination. The roots in this 
specimen are short, and hidden by the long 
reddish-brown beard; but if, as would seem to be 
the case in other specimens, such faces should 
have human-like limbs projecting beneath them, 
the effect would be startling enough. We can 
not wonder that Franciscus Imperatus and Fa- 
bius Columna should have both described the 
mandrake they saw as “ a man in blossom.” 

The superstition concerning the mandrake is 
very strong throughout the south of England, 
the belief being that it is human, and will shriek 
when tornup. Shakspeare speaks of its power 
as an opiate, and the belief that its shriek would 
kill or madden those who heardit. It is said to 
be perpetually watched over by Satan; and ifit 
be pulled up at certain holy times, and with cer- 
tain invocations, the evil spirit will appear to do 
the bidding of the practitioner. In the mining 
regions of Germany the mandrake was supposed 
to reach down to the cobbolds beneath the earth, 
who shrieked when it was torn up. It was held* 
in some places that if a black dog were tied to 
it, and made to pull it up, the treasures at its 
root would be drawn from the hole. In Sile- 
sia, Thuringia, Tyrol, Bohemia, we still find it 
connected with the idea of subterranean treas- 
ures. It is also, in the same countries, sup- 
posed by some to produce fruitfulness in women 
—a notion not improbably connected with the 
story told concerning it in Genesis, xxx., where 
it seems to have been held in a similar associa- 
tion. Compare also the allusion to the plant 
in Canticles, vii. 138. Machiavel’s comedy, ‘‘La 
Madragola,” turns upon the vulgar superstition 
of its power to bring children. Petrus de Cres- 
centiis attributes this power toitalso. In some 
remote districts of Bohemia the roots are gath- 
ered before sunset on Good-Friday, dried, pul- 
verized, and given to cows. The cow that cats 
it will draw the milk of all other cows that come 
to the place where it has stood, and be able to 
furnish milk for nine houses. Its milk gathers 
to butter without churning; but such butter, 
if melted, gives only froth. In Westphalia and 
the vicinity of the Hartz mandrake is soaked 
in water, and the water poured on domestic 
animals to prevent swellings; but it is deemed 
essential that the plant should first be taken 
out of the water and buried. The Tyrolese 
superstitions are that it reveals treasures, pre- 
vents wicked possessions, and, if taken in a 
decoction, renders the blood proof against blows. 
In various Alpine regions it is found occasion- 
ally laid on the bed to prevent nightmare, borne 
about to prevent cramp and toothache, and par- 
ticularly to secure the mountaineer against rob- 
bers and bad weather. 

The connection of the mandrake with the 
idea of some buried human being seems to 
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me traceable to the story of the snaky-locked 
Medusa. The legend of her head being buried 
in a mound undcr the Agora at Athens may 
possibly be preserved in the Greek name 
Mavépaydpag. The power of Medusa’s head 
to turn all to stone may have seemed repre- 
sented in the powerful narcotic influence of 
this plant, of which Plato speaks—pavdpaydpa 
 péOn Evprodicac—and reappears in the com- 
mon superstition that he who hears its shriek 
when it is torn from the ground will fall dead. 
Pliny speaks of the potency of the mandrake as 
an opiate, and says that he who would draw it up 
must be careful to shield himself from its breath, 
and must draw three circles around it with a 
sword, while he looks toward the west, provi- 
sions which surely suggest the exploit of Perseus. 
The prize that Perseus won by decapitating 
Medusa—whether it be considered Andromeda 
or a kingdom—is reflected in the superstition 
(mentioned by Hippocrates and Theophrastus) 
that the mandrake is amatory, and thatit draws 
treasures from the earth; while, more plainly, 
his indirect method of securing Medusa’s head, 
by seeing it in a mirror, is suggested in the 
Teutonic superstition that the mandrake must 
not be touched with the hand, but drawn out 

*by a dog; also by the frequency with which the 
legends speak of the Erdmann as too horrible to 
be looked upon. Even the legend that, to ob- 
tain the Gorgon’s head, Perseus stole from her 
sisters, the Gras, the one eye and one tooth they 
had in common, seems faintly traceable in the 
Icelandic form of the superstition, in which it is 
said that mandrake will draw money even from 
human beings, if the following humiliating con- 
ditions be observed: The experimenter must 
steal a coin from a poor widow between the 
chanting of the Epistle and the Gospel at one 
of the three festivals, Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide; this coin must be placed under 
the herb, which will then draw to itself from 
pockets near by coins of the same denomina- 
tion. The mandrake is called in Iceland thjo- 
farét (thieves' root), and is believed to spring 
from the froth of the mouth of one who has 
been hung, or the cairn where he has been 
buried. The mandrake superstition is still 
known in Kent, England, where it may be oc- 
casionally found, kept to cure barrenness; but 
its greatest vigor is in Greece, where bits of it 
are still carried about by young people as love- 
charms. Among the intelligent this once po- 
tent Erdmann survives now only as an infini- 
tesimal pellet of homeopathy to charm away 
rheumatism. 

No plant equally humble has ever had so uni- 
versal a sanctity ascribed to it as the common 
Hypericum, or St. John’s-wort. There is hard- 
ly any country where one may not still hear of 
its seed or leaves gleaming like gold on St. 
John’s Eve, and of its extraordinary medicinal 
virtues. ‘The summer solstice, which had its 
representation in the Northern mythology as 
the death of Baldur (the sun), was identified 
by the Christian missionaries with the nativity 


of John the Baptist. The period had in pre- 
Christian times been regarded as that in which 
witches—the powers unfriendly to Baldur— 
held their festivitics; and for some reason or 
other the hypericum was their symbolical plant. 
The missionaries consecrated the plant along 
with theday. The reddish sap of the Hypericum 
androsemum (dvdpb¢ aia), once called elf- 
blood, now suggested the blood of the Baptist. 
The day has evidently retained its old pagan 
characteristics wherever it is still regarded with 
superstitious awe. It is a night when witches 
are abroad ; a night for second-sight, ghost-see- 
ing, fortune-telling ; they who climb on house- 
tops will see marvels. In every German coun- 
try it is thought by the ignorant to divine the 
future. It is stuck on walls, in rafters, and as 
it grows up or down, as it withers more or less 
quickly, presages life or death, marriage or dis- 
appointment. In Swedeu and Norway it is 
the central plant of the Midsommars-gvastar, 
or bouquets gathered on St. John’s Eve, and 
hung up as an antidote to witches in house and 
stable. For on that night the orgies of the 
Walpurgis witches demanded that every pre- 
caution should be taken. The bonfires or bel- 
fires, kindled in their honor when they were 
deities, were now kindled to scare them when 
they had been transformed by Christianity into 
devils. The plant which was put over every 
door formerly as their badge, was now, along 
with the cross, set to bar their entrance. Still, 
such are the anomalies of mongrel religions, 
and so much easier is it to change dogmas than 
symbols, the plant was held to bring chiefly 
blessings. It was called devilfuge. In Tyrol 
it was, and is by some still, thought that if a 
traveler has it in his shoes he will never get 
weary, however long his journey. On the 
Lower Rhine it is placed in wreaths on the 
roofs as a general protection. Its sap is es- 
teemed of special potency—it being the elf’s 
or the Baptist’s blood—and is sometimes mixed 
with beer, etc. In Wales St. John’s-wort is 
sometimes made into a tea which produces a 
certain exhilaration. In France one may see 
harvesters having their hats decorated with it. 
It is held sacred by many in the Levant, where 
it is a current superstition that the plague leaves 
a city on St. John’s Day. In Scandinavia witch- 
craft is averted by nine plants bound together, 
of which St. John’s-wort is the chief. 

It is not a little remarkable that we find the 
number mystically associated with plants to be 
generally nine. In most parts of India the 
number of sacred trees will generally be stated 
as nine: soma, pipal (Ficus religiosa), banyan 
(Ficus indica), boqul (Afimusops elengi), hu- 
ritukee (Terminalia citrona), amalakee (Phy- 
lanthus emblica), nimbu (Melia azodaracta), 
tulasi plant, and the paladsa (Butea frondosa).* 
In nearly every part of Germany it is said there 
must be nine herbs, or nine flowers, or nine 

* The pipal is looked on with dread as the home of 


demons, and the sweet boqnl as the home of the kindly 
fairies, 
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kinds of wood (generally of fruit trees whose 
fruits have no stones in them), used on various 
magical occasions, Thus it is said in East 
Prussia the alarum-fire must be made with nine 
kinds of wood; and in certain districts of South 
Germany the pricsts sprinkle holy-water from 
an aspersory made of nine kinds of branches. 
The Fates who went before Odin as he passed 
through the air with spear and shield to take 
part in human battles, and named those ap- 
pointed to be slain, were nine in number. Dr. 
Wuttke, of whose researches into the supersti- 
tions of Germany I have freely availed myself 


in this paper, states that Dreimal has, as a word 


of magical potency, taken the place of the an- 
cient Neunmal, This is probably the result of 
Trinitarian teaching. 
nerlei Holz, neunerlei Kraiuter, Speisen, u. s. w., 
haben hohe Kraft.” There is a belief in Bo- 
hemia that when a black cat is nine years of 
age it betakes itself to the service of witches, 
and is received with honors at the annual Wal- 
purgis gathering as the sacred animal of Hul- 
dah. Our saying that a cat has nine lives 
comes, probably, from this superstition. 

Any tree might become sacred by being 
struck by lightning. ‘The Thunder-god had 
visibly signified his relation to it. The wood 
of such a tree would reveal witches. It must 
neycr be used for common fires; the fire will 
all fall out on the floor, and only holy-water 
can put it back again, or put out the fire (Bo- 
hemia). In Voigtland wood-cutters value high- 
ly the wood of a tree that has been struck by 
lightning, for wedges and mallets, An old Hin- 
doo myth meets us in the Westphalian belief 
that a tooth-pick made of the splinters of such 
a tree will cure toothache. In Indian and Ger- 
man mythology the teeth and lightning are men- 
tioned repeatedly as related. The tooth of the 
wild-boar and that of the mouse are said to pro- 
duce on the body effects similar to those of light- 
ning. Charcoals of a lightning-burned tree are 
deemed powerful against poisons in many places. 
The essence of superstition being mystery, it is 
natural that the stroke of the lightning should 
call it forth in a pre-scientific age. But still 
more was the feeling of wonder awakened by 
the quiet descent on a tree, as it seemed from 
the upper air, of the MistLeror. Mysterious in 
its origin, choosing generally the most sacred 
trees—the oak and the apple—upon which to 
alight, this parasite became, in the North, al- 
most as powerful a symbol as the cross which 
superseded it. The word mistletoe is usually 
derived from the Celtic word Muwsogl, a moss; 
but it has a curious resemblance to the Semitic 
word MMistar, a secret place. The meaning of 
the O. N. mistiZis not clear; the last part of the 
word seems to be from tein, a staff. Prior says 
mist? means different, and tan, twig—mistletoe 
being a twig different from the tree it grows on. 

We find in India remnants of a superstition 
concerning mistletoe, especially when it is found 
on the ill-omened pipal-tree. 


Still, as he says, ‘‘ Neu-| 


In the Northern | 


mythology it is associated with the god of sun- | 


shine, Baldur, who, as the Hastern Baal or Bel, 
the Russian Byclbog, ctc., has appeared in many 
mythologies, and some have thought gave its 
name to the Baltic, and perhaps the prefix Bally 
to various Irish localities. Frigg, the mother of 
Baldur, exacted an oath from all things, except 
the mistletoe, that they would never harm her 
beautifulson. L6kt, hearing this, took a mistle~ 
toe and went to the place where all were engaged 
in sports with Baldur. Seeing one—Hid— 
standing apart, Léki asked him why he did not 
shoot arrows like the rest, Héd replied that 
he was blind and unarmed, LOki told him he 
should nevertheless do honor to Baldur, and, 
giving him an arrow made of the mistletoe, di- 
rected him where to cast it. It pierced Bal- 
dur, and he fell dead. The identity of this fa- 
ble with the myths of Eastern countries has 
been ingeniously traced by Grimm and Mann- 
hardt. The mistletoe was held in high esteem 
with Faust and other pretenders to the black 
art. In the Tyrol it is believed to be guarded 
by the serpent there called hazelworm (our blind- 
worm, or viper), and that if one can catch that 
serpent on his watch he will gain great treasure, 
besides having the power to render himself in- 
visible. In some districts of Bavaria there is 
hung up in every room in the house a combi- 
nation of plants—a bunch of palm with mistle- 
toe and savin, all bound to a hazel stick or han- 
dle; and it is considered impossible that any 
witch can approach so powerful a fortress of 
magical influences as this. Jn Austria mistle- 
toe is held by the superstitious a safe prevent- 
ive against nightmare if laid on the bedroom 
door-sill. 

Baldur has left his name in various flowers 
and plants inthe Northern countries. In Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Iceland there are flowers 
(each different) popularly called ‘“ Baldur’s- 
brow.” The balsenbro of Skania is the same 
as the Baldur’s-brow (Anthemis cotula) of Swe- 
den, and suggests some common origin with the 
Greek Badcapivn, balsam-plant. ‘‘ The fires,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “lighted by the (Scot- 
tish) Highlanders on the first of May, in com- 
pliance with a custom derived from the pagan 
times, are termed the Gealtane-tree.” It may 
be observed also, as showing that there may 
be some connection between this Bealtane and 
BadXw, ball, ballet, that Grimm has called at- 
tention to the custom connected with the bel- 
fires of Germany, to set a cart-wheel on fire and 
dance around it. The burning wheel is then 
rolled down a hill, this representing the declin- 
ing sun. There is also a German proverb that 
‘the who has a wheel over his doorway has luck 
in his house.” 

There are many plants in Scandinavian 
countries which bear in their names traces of 
their association with the Northern deities. 
Tyr, the god of war, whence tr (honor), a 
shooting-match, and Tiwaesdxg, Tuesday, Dies 
Martis, Mardi, survives in the Norwegian tysfiola 
(Viola martis) and Danish tyved, the spurge- 
laurel. Aconite is called in Norway, after the 
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god Thor, thorjalm and thorhat, in Denmark and 
Sweden stormhat, of which our name monk’s- 
hood is partially a translation, Mr. Thorpe has 
suggested that the common name for it, wolf’s- 
bane, bears an allusion to Thor's combat with 
the wolf. The aquatic plant Spongia marina 
bears the name of Nidrd’s-glove—Niérd being 
the god who could still the ocean. Forniot’s- 
hand (called by the Anglo-Saxons Forneotes- 
folme) related to a deity regarded with more 
reverence by the Finns. The beautiful Freyja, 
who has given to German women the appella- 
tion frau, has left her name with the freyju- 
har (Supereilium veneris) ; and the elf-made hair 
of Sif, Thor’s wife, is celebrated in the sif- 
jar-haddr (Sifte peplum ; Polytrichum aureum). 
Odin’s wife Frigg (the earth) has not only 
named a constellation in Sweden, where in 
some regions Orion is called Frigg’s Rok, i. e., 
distaff, but also the Orchis odoratissima, which 
is called frigghar-gras or hjona- grass (mar- 
riage-grass). Very many plants which were 
held sacred to Norse goddesses had their names 
changed by the early Christians to honor the 
Virgin Mary. Thus Nidrd’s-glove, and various 
other species of orchids which have hand-shaped 
roots, are called also Our Lady’s hand, Mary- 
hand, ete. It will be remembered that all the 
plants which have ‘‘lady” in their names— 
lady’s-smock, lady’s-slipper, and the like — 
were consecrated to the Virgin Mary, or ‘ Our 
Lady,” and that many of the flowers so named 
had a pre-Christian sanctity is known. The 
black species of AZary’s-hand is called Satan’s- 
hand. The dew-flower called Lady’s-mantle 
seems to bear in its botanical name (Alchemilla) 
some record of its connection with alchemy. 
The name Our Lady’s flax reminds us of 
the goddess Bertha, who was represented by 
our ancestors as watching over the fields of 
flax, and as spinning the same on her distaff. 
The connection of the distaff and the spinning 
of flax with the Fates is found in the Southern, 
Eastern, and Northern mythologies. In many 
parts of Germany it is held that all the flax 
must be spun before Twwelfth-night,* as one 
who spins thereafter is liable to be bewitched. 
In Westphalia it is said the dwarfs will come 
and destroy what is spun on Twelfth-night. 
On Shrove-Tuesday the housewife will especial - 
ly look after her flax. If the sun shines out on 
New-Year’s Day the flax will be straight. In 
Bohemia it is said if seven-year-old children 
dance in the flax they will be beautiful. If 
one has dizziness, let him or her rin, after sun- 
set, three times through a flax-ficld naked, and, 
the Brandenburg saying is, the flax takes the 
dizziness to itself. The Bohemians try to cure 
fevers by running into a pond and dropping 
therein a spindle, a piece of flax, and a piece 


* It was considered by our Saxon ancestors of evil 
omen to spin on festival days, afterward on saints’ 
days; but the spinuer might, at least iu always skep- 
tical Prussia, avoid evil results by holding a crust of 
bread in her mouth, that being possibly au evidence 
that it was a “work of necessity.” 
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of bread. In Thuringia the bride will place 
flax in her shoe, that she may never come to 
want; in Lanenburg she will tie a string of 
flax around her left leg, believing that it will 
be endowed for her benefit with the marriage 
blessing. In Greece a sanctity attached to 
spinning, and the spindle-tree was called 
Evwvopov, of good omen (Theoph.). In Ger- 
many- Bertha was the kindly mother of spin- 
ners, aud sometimes poor girls who inade a 
precarious livelihood by spinning, or who by 
cruel mothers-in-law were set to difficult tasks, 
found knots in their threads, which, when they 
tried to untie them, proved to be of pure gold. 
She is the original of all the good fairies in our 
story books, and there are few nurseries without 
evidence that her reign is still very potent. The 
early Chiristians tried hard to supersede her 
with the Madonna, but never quite succeeded. 
The young science of Comparative Mythol- 
ogy has shown us that the great religions of 
ancient races converge in the early concep- 
tion of a divinely endowed tree guarded by a 
serpent. The medieval legend that from a 
seed of the Tree of Life in Eden grew the tree 
which afterward furnished the wood of ‘‘the 
true cross” may not be altogether a fable, 
though the Tree of Life has been confused 
with that of the forbidden fruit. © The sect of 
Ophites worshiped the serpent ‘‘lifted up” as 
an emblem of Christ raised on the cross (see 
John, iii. 14). And, as the legend says three 
seeds of the Tree of Life were preserved, we 
can plainly see that one of them flowered into 
the soma of Persia and India and its many 
Oriental modifications, and into the Ygdrasill 
of Scandinavia, which has been reproduced 
throughout Germany. In considering the anal- 
ogies referred to, it is important to remember 
that the particularization of the apple as the 
fruit by which Eve was tempted is not Serip- 
tural, but traditional. In several countries the 
notion has prevailed that the forbidden fruit 
was a kind of grape. In some old Italian pic- 
tures the serpent is represented holding out to 
Eve a cluster of grapes; and in an ancient 
church fresco which IJ haye seen in Russia 
the Tree is a vine with fruits which it is dif- 
ficult to identify. In this form the story ap- 
proaches more nearly the traditions relating to 
the Iindoo soma (Asclepias acida), which is 
identical with the Persian homa, though Par- 
sees deny that their holy plant is found in India, 
It is a climbing plant with a milky juice, which 
is used only after fermentation. “ Homa,” says 
Windischmann, ‘‘is the first of the trees plant- 
ed by Ahura-Mazda in the fountain of life. He 
who drinks of its juice never dies, According 
to the Bundehesh, the gogard or gaokerena tree 
bears the homa, which gives health and gen- 
erative power, and imparts life at the resurrec- 
tion. ‘The homa plant does not decay, bears 
| ho fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and bears 
leaves like jasmine, yellow and white.” The 
same author unhesitatingly identifies it with 
“the Tree of Life which grew in Paradise.” 
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Mrs. Manning, in her very valuable work on! 
“Ancient and Medieval India,” has cited sever- 
al very interesting hymns and legends relating | 
to the soma, an allusion to which opens nearly 
every invocation in the Rig-Veda. One of the 
Brahmin hymns says, ‘‘ Soma, like the sea, has 
poured forth songs and hymns and thonghts.” 
Mr. Muir has also translated some of the hymns 
relating to the soma sacrifice. One is rendered 
thus: 


“We've quafied the soma bright, 
And are immortal grown; 
We've entered into light, 
And all the gods have known;” 


which almost literally repeats what the serpent 
said of the forbidden fruit in Eden. But the 
legends which have gathered around the soma 
equally recall the serpent; for it is related that 
a dragon once seized the soma plant, which was 
taken from him by a hawk. In the Scandina- 
vian legends the serpent and the hawk both re- 
appear, Odin having found the sacred mead 
amidst rocks (where also Indra found the soma) 
and carried it off in the form of aneagle. The 
eagle perches in the top of Ygdrasill, the ser- 


pent gnaws its root. This eagle has between 
its eyesa hawk, In the Grimnismal it is writ- 
ten: 
“Under Ygdrasill lie 
Unnumbered snakes, 


More than mindless 
Men can conceive.” 


In the Volusp4 it is said; 


‘*An ash I know, 

Ygdrasill named, 

A branchy tree, hedewed 

With brightest water. 

Thence come the dews 

Into the dales that fall: 

Ever stands it flourishing 

O’er Urda’s fountain.” 
This dew poured by the Nérnir, or Fates, over 
Ygdrasill to preserve it from decay, drops down 
as honey-dew, and there are some things in the 
Eddas which wouid seem to show that it was 
of this that the drink of the gods, mead, was 
brewed. Coleridge’s lines, 

“For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drank the milk of Paradise,” 

refer felicitously to both that and the more 
definite legend concerning the mead, namely, 
that it flows from the udder of the goat Heidrun, 
which feeds on the leaves of the tree Lerad, 
growing over Valhalla. ‘This milky character 
of mead allies it with the soma juice. There is 
some complication in the Northern myth here. 
Was the Lerad at some period identical with 
Ygdrasill? ‘‘'The branches of the tree Lerad,” 
says Thorpe, “are eaten also by the hart Eik- 
thyrner, from whose horns drops fall into Hver- 
gelmir.” Now this Hvergelmir is the place 
beneath Ygdrasill where the serpent is, ‘The 
name of the goat Heidrun (heidr, serene, and 
renna, to flow) signifies the heavenly air, and 
probably indicates the clear atmosphere from 
which the honey-dew is distilled upon Ygdrasill. 
Leerad is from fe, calm, The name of the hart 
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which feeds on the leaves, and from whose 
horns drop rivers, is Hikthymer, t. e., oak~ 
thorned, It is not impossible that Larad may 
have been a sacred vine from some older my- 
thology, which was adopted and represented as 
twining about the great ash, though it seems 
impossible at present to come to a more definite 
conclusion on the subject than that the Scandi- 
navian has an unquestionable afiinity with the 
Indian myth. ‘The mingling of Lerad and 
Ygdrasill corresponds to that of the two Trees 
of Eden. 

The biblical account of the garden, the Tree 
of Life, and the serpent, as well as the parallel 
legends of the Eddas, may also be instructively 
compared with the following from the Hindoo 
Mahabharat: “There is a fair and stately 
mountain, and its name is Meroo, a most ex- 
alted mass of glory, reflecting the sunny rays 
from the splendid surface of its gilded horns. 
It is clothed in gold, and is the venerated haunt 
of Deos and Gandaros. Incomprehensible, not 
to be encompassed by sinful man, it is guarded 
by dreadful serpents. Many celestial plants of 
virtue adorn its sides, and it stands piercing the 
heavens with its aspiring summit, inaccessible 
even by thought. It is adorned with trees and 
pleasant streams, and resounds with the de- 
lightful songs of variegated birds.” A yet 
vaster mountain (Mandar) is spoken of in the 
same book as the haunt of deities, concerning 
which it is significantly related that it is entire- 
ly enveloped in the net of a ‘‘ twining creeper,” 
defended by savage beasts, whose king—the 
serpent Ananta—was alone able to remove it, 
and did so by command.-of lotus-eyed Vishnu. 
The ocean was then churned with this mount- 
ain to discover its treasures, and particularly 
ambrosia, the immortalizer of the gods, The 
Elysium of the old Britons was situated on a 
beantiful island covered with marvelous trees 
and flowers. It was called Avallach, i. e., Apple 
Island; but it was also described as a glass 
mountain, another name of it being Ynisvitrin, 
that is, Glassmountain. ‘This, as Mannhardt 
shows, was translated into English Glastonbury 
(Ang.-Sax. Glesenburnh), where, as we have 
seen, was the famous thorn which flowered at 
Christmas. ‘The author of the *‘ Vita Merlini” 
gives the following description of it : 

“Insnla pomorum, que Fortunata vocatur 
Ex re nomen habet, quia per se singula profert; 
Non opus est illic sulcantibus arva colonis; 
Omnis abest cultus, nisi quem natura ministrat. 
Ultro feecundos segetes producit et uvas 
Nataque poma suis pretores germine Silvis; 
Omnia gignit humus vice graminis ultro 
Armis centenis aut ultra vivitur illic redundans.” 

The Tree of Life reappears in the vine of 
Bacchus, the fig with which Isaiatfciréd 
Hezekiah, the Bodhidruma of Buddha, the 
Talok-tree of Cambodia, with the grotto at its 
foot and the dragon whose daughter the ban-~ 
ished prince Pra Thong marries, the mercury 
(abbreviated from mudiercuriaks) which Mer- 
cury discovered, and which survives in his ca- 
ducens with the serpents around it, and the 
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tree of Aisculapius with the scrpent around it, 
which the leeches formerly took for their sign, 
and which still survives in the pole with the 
twining red line around it of our barbers’ shops! 
Mr. William Craft, a very intelligent Ameri- 
can negro, who passed some time in the king- 
dom of Dahomey, related to me the following 
singular story. On one occasion while he was 
there a man came from some other part of 
Africa, and seeing a large snake, killed it. It 
proved to be one of the saered snakes, and the 
man who slew it was at once seized; he was 
put in the centre of a circle made of dry fod- 
der; the fodder was lighted all around, and 
the man told to run for his life. Meanwhile 
the people had all provided themselves with 
sticks from a tree—what tree Mr. Craft did not 
mention, but possibly their sacred cotton-tree— 
and when the man broke through the burning 
circle they all struck him with the sticks, ‘They 
pursued him for some distance, until the man 
came to a pond, into which he ran to quench the 
fire which was burning his clothing. At that 
moment the people left him to go free, saying 
the serpent was satisfied, as the man had passed 
the *‘ ordeal of fire and water.” 

Some of the trecs that have aequired sanctity 
are so entirely without mysterious or unusually 
useful characteristics that it is probable that 
their sacredness originated in some fact of local 
importance. The Liberty-tree on Boston Com- 
mon, associated with American Independence, 
so long held together by iron bands, would in an 
earlier age have been worshiped. Herne’s Oak 
—more richly adorned by the genius of Shaks- 
peare than was the plane-tree in Lydia with 
the gifts of Merxes—and many other historical 
trees, may show how, in pre-historic ages, trees 
planted possibly to commemorate certain events, 
or favored by some prophet, might have gained 
an importance which has followed them by tra- 
dition. However this may be, it is certain that 
some, perhaps many, of our trees and plants 
have reached us chiefly through the religious 
care with which they have been fostered. It is 
said that in some regions to which Irishmen 
have emigrated it is considered worth while to 
cultivate shamrock to supply them for their patri- 
otic festivals. The Puritans who settled New En- 
gland found at Plymouth the little Zpigea repens, 
raising its fragrant pink-white cup above the 
latter snow, and it seemed to them such a sym- 
bol of their own triumph over their wintry diffi- 
culties that it is said they named it after their 
ship, the AZayflower. The care with which that 
flower is now gathered and admired has given 
to many of its sisters in the past the sacredness 
which has secured them an earthly immortali- 
ty. In Greece particularly, made up as it was 
by immigrants from the Hast, the sacred plants 
were collected, and in their rich gardens they 
were cultivated. For in Greece there reigned 
the religion of Beauty, which could include all 
the floral symbols and add to thei a fresh sa- 
eredness on account of their beauty. There 
are few indeed of our trees and flowers which’ 


were not cultivated in the gorgeous gardens of 
Epicurus, Cimon, Pericles, and Pisistratus; and 
it is even doubtful whether we have now their 
arts of culture, unless indeed we are to regard 
the accounts given of their ability to diversify 
the shapes and colors of fruits and to render 
them stoneless as mythical. That many of 
their garlands and crowns were made of flow. 
ers and leaves whose sanctity was from farther 
East we know. Even in Rome such wreaths 
were termed ‘‘ Egyptian.” Among the flowers 
chiefly used for these purposes in Greece we 
find the rosc, violet, anemone, thyme, melilot (a 
kind of clover), crocus, yellow-lily, and ycllow 
flowers generally, chamomile, smilax, cosmo- 
sandalon (Doric for hyacinth), and the chrys- 
anthemum. Rustics used much the agnus cas- 
tus, with which Prometheus was represented 
as crowhed. (The Spartans crowned them- 
selves with rushes in the Promethean festivals. ) 
The priests of Hera at Samos crowned them- 
selves with laurel, and those of Aphrodite with 
myrtle, In the festival of Europa at Corinth a 
crown of myrtle thirty feet in circumference was 
borne in a procession. There was a poctic or 
rcligious tradition surrounding nearly every fa- 
vorite tree or flower. The young Greeks were 
convinced that they could read Apollo’s ex- 
clamations of woe, AI, Al, on the leaves of the 
hyacinth, which sprang from the blood of the 
friend he had accidentally slain; though some 
said these were indications that the flower 
sprang from the blood of Ajax. The laurel, 
narcissus, myrtle, cypress, and pine were trans- 
formed nymphs or beautiful youths; the rose 
sprang from the bath of Aphrodite; the mul- 
berry was red with the blood of loving hearts; 
even the humble mint had once, in a divine 
form, been beloved by Pluto; and the cabbage 
was said to have sprung from the tears of Ly- 
curgus. ‘The platane (the tree which Xerxes 
loaded with ornaments in Lydia, and intrusted 
to one of the “immortal ten thousand”’) was said 
to have sprung up on the spot where Zens had 
reclined on landing with Europa from the sea, 
in the Gortynian territory. Pliny says the planc- 
tree was planted at the tomb of Diomede, when 
his companions were turned into sca-fowl. The 
long life and grandeur of this tree would uat- 
urally call snperstitions about it. In Lycia 
there was one, the cavity in which formed a 
room 81 feet wide, in which Licinius Mucinus, 
proconsul, entertained eighteen persons of his 
retinue at abanquet. While in Italy the plane- 
trees were often dwarfs, on the Bosphorus they 
are giants—the largest being one 90 fect in 
height and 150 feet in circumference, its age 
being estimated at 1500 years. The rose-col- 
ored lotus (melilotos) was said by Pancrates to 
have sprung from the blood of the lion slain by 
the Emperor Adrian, and itis probable that the 
story was the modification of an earlier myth. 
The vine was especially sacred. Sprung, as 
the Locrians said, from a bit of wood magically 
produced by a wolf—produced miraculously, ac- 
cording to others, near Olympia, where the inhab- 
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itants claimed the annual miracle of the filling of 
three sealed vessels with wine at the Dyonisian 
festival—brought by Bacchus to mortals, accord- 
ing to the more common fable, and trodden into 
wine amidst hymns and sports in his honor, the 
vine had a history which led by necessary steps 
to its symbolical presence iu the eup of the Eu- 
charist. When the English cabman pours alittle 
of his draught of beer on the ground before or 
after drinking, when the Lord Mayor and his 
friends take the ‘‘loving cup,” they are uncon- 
sciously practicing rites that once were libations 
on earth and divine enjoyments of mead in Val- 
halla; while in partaking the communion cnp 
Christians are verging upon the ancient wine- 
festivals which once represented the ecstasies of 
inspiration. And this notin Greece alone. No 
ritualist ever held the wine in his chalice to be 
more mystical than Hafiz, as he quaffs that of 
his own cup. Von Hammer need hardly re- 
mind us that it is only in appearance that such 
lines as these are Anacreontic: 


“Butler, fetch me ruby wine, 
Which with sudden greatness fills ns; 
Pour for me, who in my spirit 
Fail in conrage and performance.... 
Bring to me the liquid fire 
Zoroaster songht in dust. 
Bring the wine of Jamschid’s glass, 
Which glowed ere time was ia the Néant; 
Bring it me that through its force 
I, as Jamschid, see through wo lds.” 


Again: 


O, just fakir, with brow anstere, 
Forbid me not the vine; 

On the first day poor Hafiz’ clay 

Was kneaded np with wine.”* 


And although some of the glowing quatrains 
of Omar Khayyam are more epicnrean, in the 
ordinary sense, than the verses which gained 
for Hafiz the title of “‘ The Tongue of the Se- 
cret,” it would seem that his wine-cup is also 
a chalice: 
** And lately by the Tavern door agape 
Came shining throngh the dusk an angel shapc, 


Bearing a vessel on his shoulder; and 
He bade me taste of it; and ‘twas—the Grape! 


“Phe Grape that can with logic absolute 
The two-and-seventy jarring sects confute ; 
The Sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal can to gold transmute.” 
* * * * * * * 
“Ah, with the Grape my fading life provide, 
And wash my body whence the life has died, 
And lay me, shrouded in the living leaf, 
By some not unfrequented garden-side.... 


‘Then even my buried ashes such a snare 
Of vintage shall fling np into the air 
As not a, True-believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware.” 


The rebuke of the drunkenness with which 
the Lord’s Supper was attended, in 1 Corinth- 
ians, ch. ii., shows that the early church had 
imitated the bacchanalian festivals quite cloge- 
ly. 
‘ont do to bring about a reaction, while even 
in the canonical books such sentences could be 


* Emerson's Translations. 


Yet the ascetic tendency had as much as| 


found as this, in Solomon’s Song: ‘‘I am come 
into my garden, my sister, ny spouse; I have 
gathered my myrrh with my spice; I have 
eaten my honey-comb with my honey; I have 
drunk my wine with my milk: eat, O friends; 
drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved.” 

There is a story concerning a golden com- 
munion cup at Vidl, that it was presented by a 
man in fulfillment of a vow made on his eseape 
from some monsters. Riding by night from 
Flensburg he passed by a barrow where the un- 
derground folk were holding a festival, He 
asked to be permitted a draught from a large 
golden beaker they handed around, which con- 
tained something resembling milk. They free- 
ly offered the beaker, with which he made way, 
having poured its contents on the ground. He 
escaped their pursuit only by reason of his 
house-door being open, but his horse’s tail was 
half singed off by the liquid which he had dash- 
ed behind him; though the story reads much 
'as if this Norse Christian had not thrown all of 
itaway. His dedication of the cup to the com- 
munion-table was regarded, no doubt, as secur- 
ing him from all future trouble from the indig- 
nant dwarfs; and throughout the rural districts 
of Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
no superstition is more commonly met than that 
which regards the chalice, or the cloth covering 
it, or a flask of the wine that has been used in 
the communion, as a charm against evil spirits. 
The superstitions concerning wine in Germany 
are very curious. Thus it is said that the winc 
of a flask that has been buried in an ant-hill 
from one spring to another will give a man the 
strength of a giant. In Austria it is said, one 
who puts a flask of wine in the cellar or in one’s 
room on St. Thomas's night will see his or her 
future husband or wife. The blessing of the 
vineyards by the priests was once a familiar 
ceremony in Germany; and in some regions it 
is even now the custom to give a private eucha- 
ristic service to a household with wine made by 
it, a drop of the wine so used being afterward 
placed in all the casks, This wine is supposed 
to bring fruitfulness and strength, and is not to 
be bewitched. 


A SIGH. 


Ir was nothing but a rose I gave her, 
Nothing but a rose 

Any wind might rob of half its savor, 
Any wind that blows. 


When she took it from my trembling fingers 
With a hand as chill— 

Ah, the flying touch upon them lingers, 
Stays, and thrills them still! 


Withered, faded, pressed betwecn the pages, 
Crumpled fold on fold— 

| Once it lay upon her breast, and ages 

Can not make it old! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


“©€1O you have condescended to come back at 

last. It’s a pleasant surprise, my dear. 
You said nothing about it in your last letter; 
and I began to think that you meant to shut up 
Templestowe, and cut Loamshire for this win- 
ter, at all events. Yes, you're improved—de- 
cidedly improved ; though I almost forget how 
you looked when we parted. ‘The glimpse I 
got of you in town don’t count, you know; you 
were quite uncomeatable there.” 

Thus Mrs. Devereux—inter oscula—on the 
day following the Atherstones’ return. The 
style of this impetuous young person, even in 
writing, was scarcely Johnsonian ; and some of 
her composite words wonld have made the most 
liberal lexicographer shudder. 

“You put it in that way?” Lena answered. 
‘* Now, it’s very odd, but J fancied myself neg- 
lected about that time, and forgave it, because 
I credited you with so many engagements.” 

“Engagements!” the other pouted; ‘“‘as if 
provincials, in London for a fortnight, ever had 
any that mattered. Never mind, I don’t want 
you to apologize; you can’t always help being a 
great lady; but at that Devorgoil ball, for in- 
stance—a hateful crush it was, too; I spoiled 
the loveliest dress, and hadn’t a waltz worth 
remembering—you were always surrounded by 
mightinesses. Now I don’t like mightinesses, 
and perhaps they don’t like me. Didn't you 
see Lady Montfort’s look of horrified curiosity 
when I ventured to speak to you? I might 
have been Pocahontas, in native costume. It 
was something like this.” 

The stony set of the pretty mobile face was 
irresistible, and Lena langhed outright. 

**No, it escaped me; but I've good reason to 
recognize it. Iwas not always in Lady Mont- 
fort’s good graces, and she remembered our 
cousinship rather late in the day. After all, 
the season tired me very much; and, if I look 
better, it’s all owing to the northern air. Now 
we'll stop recrimination, if you please, and you 
shall open your budget of Loamshire news.” 

“It’s a very little one,” Mrs. Devereux an- 
swered, meekly. ‘‘There never was such a 
steady humdrum old county as this, I believe 
every body and every thing is much the same 
aswhenyouleft. Dick’s nearly a stone heavier, 
I’m afraid—as if a poor man, riding as he does, 
had any right to get stout. You ncedn’t laugh ; 
it’s no joke to us, assure you. THe half ruins 
himself in horse-flesh as it is. Some new 
people, a Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm, have taken 
Erriswell; they will be rather an acquisition, 


I've heard; but only the servants are there as | 
Malise Walwyn went to Rome at Easter, | 


yet. 
you know, and there’s a rumor that he will come 


back all shaven and shorn; and they say that 
Sir Manners Mannering has taken to bullying 
his wife instead of neglecting her, and that she 
likes the change. Major Colville says that if 
these strikes go on in the north, his detach- 
ment is certain to be moved. Perhaps it’s 
only pour se faire valow—that’s so like a man— 
but I shall be too sorry if it’s true; he leads 
me perfectly, and is so nice in every way; and 
Dick simply worships him. Poor Godfrey !” 

There was much meaning in the penitent 
little sigh, and nota little in Lady Atherstone’s 
smile. 

“Don’t be despondent,” she said; ‘the 
trades unions have quite enough to answer for 
without breaking up your family circle; and 
you ncedn’t put on mourning yet for the Lost 
Leader. So that’s all you have to tell?” 

“T think so. Stop a minute, though; how 
stupid Iam! Somebody is very much altered, 
somebody in whom you ought to be rather in- 
terested, too. Can’t you, or won’t you guess? 
It’s Arthur Corbett.” 

Cissy’s eyes were not her strong point— 
“ood, useful ones,” she herself called them— 
but they were expressive enongh just now, as 
they rested on her friend’s face; however, be- 
yond a faint curiosity, they read nothing there. 

‘¢ How altered ?’’ Lena asked, after a second’s 
pause. ‘‘I hope nothing has gone wrong in 
Heslingford.” 

‘Nothing in his bank or in his house, that 
I’m aware of,” Mrs. Devereux answered. 
‘Still he’s decidedly changed. Youremember 
what oppressively good spirits he was always in, 
and how incessantly his tongue rattled? Well, 
he’s fallen into such an odd absent way, and 
hardly does his share of conversation ; and, to 
my certain knowledge, he has declined at least 
a dozen invitations in the last four months, 
He was never a favorite of mine. I’ve a vague 
recollection of his once haying tried to estab- 
lish a flirtation; but he was altogether too 
‘sweet,’ and my tastes don’t lie in that line. 
So I haven’t tronbled myself much about his se- 
cret sorrow. But he’s a favorite of yours, and 
perhaps you'll be able to explain the puzzle.” 

Lena’s brow slightly contracted. ‘‘I partic- 
ularly dislike puzzles,” she said, ‘‘I suppose be- 
cause I never guessed one; and I haven’t the 
smallest intention of secking Mr. Corbett’s con- 
fidences. It will be a great pity, though, if he 
grows silent and unsociable; for the conversa- 
tional capabilities of Loamshire, so far as I can 
judge, are rather limited, and any one who can 
make talk deserves to be encouraged. It’s only 
a passing cloud, I dare say, at the worst; and 
we shall soon see Mr, Corbett as sweet and sun- 
ny as ever.” 

Mrs. Devereux pursed her lips demurely. 
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‘We shallsee,” she retorted; and so changed 
the subject. 

About this same time Lord Atherstone sat in 
his library, giving audience to divers depend- 
ents, and among those who brought in their re- 
port was the head keeper. 

You may remember, in the early part of this 
tale, that allusion was made to a certain Mary 
Gilbert, who died within the year of Ralph Ash- 
leigh’s departure for India. John Gilbert was 
her brother, and the only one of the family left 
surviving. Born on the estate, he had always 
followed the same occupation, and had filled 
his present post nearly a quarter of a century. 

A hard-featured, beetle-browed man, rather 
downeast of look, as a rule, but whose bold, 
clear eyes, nevertheless, could on occasion meet 
any creature’s gaze unflinchingly; almost mo- 
rose in his great reserve, but never insolent 
toward his superiors, or tyrannical toward his 
subordinates, though he was unforgiving to a 
fanlt. People at the time said he took his sis- 
ter’s death greatly to heart; and, if he ruled 
his children strictly, none doubted that he loved 
them well. About his religion, too—he was a 
rigid Methodist—there was a gloomy tinge; 
and his creed evidently did not forbid a pitiless 
using of the arm of flesh, as the Heslingford 
poachers could witness; altogether, he remind- 
ed one of the old Ironsides, who, after reading 
out unctiously a blessing on the merciful, would 
go forth to smite the malignants hip and thigh. 
As might naturally be supposed, he was a favor- 
ite with none, unless it was with his master; 
and, even here, the word scarcely expresses 
their relation. Lord Atherstone assuredly treat- 
ed the head keeper with a consideration that he 
showed to no other retainer; for he not only 
allowed him to hold an opinion differing from 
lis own, but occasionally gave up the point in 
dispute ; yct he did so with a certain constraint, 
as if the concession did not entirely spring from 
a regard for the other’s experience and profes- 
sional skill; and, though John Gilbert’s man- 
ner was always perfectly respectful, if you had 
watched him narrowly, you would perhaps hare 
divined that a sense of duty, rather than per- 
sonal attachment, was at the bottom of John 
Gilbert’s proved fidelity. 

His report of the game was very satisfactory, 
and his accounts were passed without a word 
of comment; but the keeper’s countenance was 
more overcast than usual this morning, and 
when all was done he lingered, as if he had not 
quite said his say. This did not escape Lord 
Atherstone. 

“You've something to tell me,” he said. 
“You'd better make a clean breast of it.” 

The other hesitated, shifting from foot to foot 
uneasily, and crushing his felt hat between his 
horny hands. 

‘“That’s what I mean to do, my lord,” he 
said at last. ‘‘ Only, as it’s altogether a mat- 
ter of my own, I was loth to trouble you with it 


A touch of the Loamshire bur hung about 
his tongue; but the man’s language was strange- 
ly good for his station, and he spoke in a firm, 
slow way, not slurring his words according to 
the fashion of the county. 

‘‘ Pheebe ?” the Baron answered, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection; ‘that is your second daugh- 
ter, isn’t it? The one that went last year to 
her aunt, in Heslingford, to learn dress-making? 
You ought to have her home, if she’s ailing; 
perhaps the town air don’t suit her. I remem- 
ber she looked delicate.” 

The keeper's face grew harder and his eyes 
were still downecast. 

‘* The air don’t suit her, for certain,” he said, 
“and she’s at home this month past; but there's 
naught wrong with the lassie’s health, beyond 
that she’s a bit drooping like. We did it for 
the best, and what is ordained is ordained; but 
I've wished of late that she had been felled with 
a sore sickness—ay! if it had gone nigh to 
death—the day she went down yonder, so hap- 
py and hopeful.” 

The Baron knit his brows. 

‘*Speak out, Gilbert; I can’t construe para- 
bles. You don’t mean’’—then he checked him- 
self. 

As Mrs. Shafton remarked, Ralph had more 
delicacy on some points than the world gave 
him credit for. 

The keeper drew his breath hard, and his 
brown cheek flushed dusky red. 

“It’s a short story, my lord, and not a new 
one either. It’s only that a—gentleman, I 
reckon he calls himself—-has been knave enough 
to speak lying words to Pheebe, and that she 
has been fool enough to listen, and that, if God 
had not watched over the child, there might 
have happened shame as well as sorrow; with 
all her meek looks, she has a wicked, willful 
spirit of her own that will be broken, mayhap, 
before it is tamed. How do I know they were 
lying words? Because, for as simple as I am, 
I can guess whether Mr. Corbett’s favorite clerk 
is like to mean fairly by John Gilbert’s daughter.” 

His voice was somewhat hoarser, but it was 
neither raised nor quickened ; and he stood now 
as still as a statue; and yet the spirit working 
within the man was as evident as if it had rent 
him like one possessed. 

‘*I remember,” Ralph said, contemptuonsly, 
‘fa good-looking, curled coxcomb, aping his 
master’s dress and manner. I shouldu’t have 
thought there was an ounce of harm in him. 
You wish me to interfere, of course; but how ?” 

“We wouldn’t call it harm, I dare say,” the 
other retorted. “‘Heslingford’s a bit dull in 
the summer, and the evenings are long, and a 
gentleman must have his amuscments; and, if 
he isu’t strong enough for cricket, playing at 
shuttle-cock with an honest girl’s heart —he 
found it honest, I'll swear—is pretty pastime. 
Yes, I do want your help, mylord. I want Mr. 
Corbett told—he'll listen to you—that he’d bet- 


on such a busy day ; but I daren’t hold my peace. | ter work his clerks harder than give them holi- 


I'm sore troubled in my mind about Phebe.” 


days to be spent as Mr, Herbert Farland spent 
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his but yesterday; and I want yon gay kestrel 
warned that if he comes hanging about my 
place, and watching me off on my rounds, I'll 
trap him, as I do other vermin, and deal with 
him pretty much the same. I will—by—” 

The oath did not sound like a blasphemy ; it 
was clear that, even in his strong passion, the 
speaker had no thought of taking the holy name 
in vain. 

‘Yhe Baron pulled his huge trailing mustache, 
as was his wont when perplexed or annoyed. 

“Tt must be stopped somehow, of course,” 
he said; ‘but scarcely in that way. I don’t 
approve of threats, nor would I carry such a 
message.” 

John Gilbert’s downcast eyes were lifted 
now, and met his master’s fairly. 

‘¢Tt's no threat,” he said, with a quiet stern- 
ness, ‘I have sought in much prayer for light 
to guide me in this trouble; and I think that 
the light has come at last. If I have God's 
warranty, man’s judgment is but a light thing. 
Mine’s a rough message, my lord, all the same; 
and J’d never have asked you to carry it if I 
hadn't a good right so to do. You won't dis- 
allow it either, I'll be bound; though my poor 
sister has been buried over thirty year. Stop, 
iny lord—” ‘The other had risen to his feet 
with a great darkness on his face. ‘‘ Don’t 
think I’m casting this up in anger. IfId ever 
thought you’d meant foul play, it ain’t likely 
I'd have taken your wages. The little she did 
say was said to me; and she cleared you that 
far; but it was not the fever that killed her. 
Phebe sha’n't go the same road, if I can stop 
it—stop it—any how. I promised Mary the 
very day she died that I'd serve you faithful 
during your pleasure; and that I’d never let 
you guess how much I knew, unless I was 
drove to it. I think I’ve kept that promise 
true. I want no thanks; I only want you to 
help me here, in my own way.” 

“No, I never meant harm,” Ralph said, 
gloomily, “‘and I never guessed till now— 
how should 1?—that I started in life with a 
death lying at my door. After that, 1 couldn’t 
expect to thrive. But your poor sister only 
did me justice, or I couldn’t look you in the face 
now, John Gilbert. Nevertheless, our reckon- 
ing won’t be settled while we live; it’s none 
the lighter for having run on ail these years; 
Ill pay what I can though. Your message 
shall be delivered, word for word, before I 
sleep; and yon shall have the answer by this 
time to-morrow.” 

The keeper bent his head rather assentingly 
than gratefully, it seemed; and so the inter- 
view ended. 


———»—-——. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
“What's good for you to know you'll be 
told.” 
With this formula, rather terse than polite, | 
a certain sage of my acquaintance is wont to 
quench feminine curiosity, issuing from what- ! 
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soever quarter. Lady Atherstone had never 
met with such rebuff; but she always acted on 
this principle notwithstanding; and, though 
she guessed from her husband’s face, that nei- 
ther pleasure nor ordinary business called him 
into Heslingford, she let him depart without 
asking him a single question, nor did she men- 
tion her-suspicions to Mrs. Devereux. 


- , Ralph so rarely. loitered when he was riding 


alone, that even the groom, who was used to 
the pace, grumbled and wondered, as he led 
the steaming cattle to and fro before the bank- 
door. ' 

“Tt can’t be a money mess,” he ruminated ; 
‘he’s as steady as old Time about sich mat- 
ters, ’1 pound it ; though he ain’t such a screw 
as that there blessed son of his. Somethin’ 
wrong about the home-farm, like enough. ‘The 
last oats as come in was a proper bad sample— 
light as fluff, wouldn’t put flesh on to a pig, 
let alone ‘art into an ’oss. P’r’aps the stew- 
ard ll get the sack; not a bad job neither; I 
never could abear them Scotchmen.” 

While the retainer vented his discontent Lord 
Atherstone had walked straight through the 
counting-house into the sanctum beyond, only 
pausing to ascertain that the junior partner was 
alone. 

The greeting that passed was cordial enough ; 
but Ralph, as was his wont, came straight to 
the point, and, before touching on any other 
subject, explained the object of his visit. Mr. 
Corbett seemed much shocked and surprised— 
more so, perhaps, than could have been expcct- 
ed, considering his somewhat frivolous charac- 
ter, and that no harm had actually happened. 

‘Would you—would you like to speak to 
Farland yourself?” he stammered. 

The other nodded his head, and a few seconds 
later the cnlprit was paraded. 

Herbert Farland possessed the convenient 
kind of conscience which, however torpid in 
presence of crime, always pricks at scent of 
danger. He well remembered where and how 
his last free afternoon was spent, and probably 
guessed that the Baron’s visit might bear some 
relation thereto, for, as he entered, there was a 
decided abatement in the jauntiness of his gait 
—his very curls seemed suddenly to have lost 
their crispness, and his ruddy countenance was 
almost wan; neither were his tremors assuaged 
by the bricf glance he ventured to steal at Lord 
Atherstone’s face; as for Mr. Corbett’s—being 
a strict man of business, possibly some unlucky 
debtor, craving for indulgence, may have seen 
such an expression there, but to his favorite 
clerk it was surely strange. 

‘You will listen to what his lordship has to 
say,” Arthur began. ‘‘ And, before he speaks, 
you will understand that I indorse every word.” 

His voice was harsh and cold, yet the words 
seemed framed with a certain effort, and he sat 
evidently ill at ease. 

Ralph’s discourse nced not be recorded, for 
you have heard the substance of it already; 
but, if bricf, it was very much to the purpose, 
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and John Gilbert’s message was delivered faith- 
fully. 

“Tt’s a threat, of course,” he concluded, 
“and an illegal one; but I don’t think the law 
will help you much when you're in John Gil- 
bert’s hands, nor cure you when you come ont 
ofthem, He'll keep his word, I know. And, 
mark me, whatever happens, I'll bear him harm- 
less, if it ean be done by interest or money, 
You can set us both at naught, if you please; 
but—I don’t think you will,” and the Baron 
smiled grimly. 

Of a truth, the demeanor of no creature 
standing upright upon its feet could be much 
less defiant than was Herbert Farland’s. Being 
neither devout nor deeply read in Scripture, he 
would have subscribed just then to every one 
of the preacher’s warnings against the snares 
of woman’s beauty, and vowed that, if he ever 
escaped out of this net, it would be long before 
he strayed again nigh the toils. 

The revulsion of feeling was very natural: 
besides being a man of peace by temper and pro- 
fession, he was essentially a man of the time. 

It is no wonder, if there be a certain calcula- 
tion in our courtslips, and if a certain prudence 
moderates our passions, when—on this side of 
the Channel, at least—no keener blade than the 
golden sword of justice overhangs the offender ; 
and, howsoever his purse may suffer, his person 
is sure to ’scape scot-free. And even our loyal 
devotion must be expressed by bloodless sacri- 
fices; modern knights are not less chivalrous 
at heart than 


“Les noirs chevaucheurs, les marcheurs dans Vombre ;” 


but they seldom, very seldom, are enabled to 
honor their lady at peril of life or limb; such 
chances only befall the rude fisher-carl, who 
hopes to build a cottage for his Janet with the 
silver wrung from the wild North Sea, 

The tune of Seven Towers is far out of date; 
if fair Yoland were to whisper: 

“By my love go there now, 
To fetch me my coif away, 
My coif and my kirtle, with pearls arow, 

Oliver, go to-day !” 
the gallant knight would, in all likelihood, turn 
away to seek a less exacting mistress before the 
lady had time to relent, and her bravery might 
lie till it rotted within the haunted moat. 

But, if Herbert Farland had lived in those 
days, it would have needed no goblin or giant 
or enchanter to turn him back—a misshapen 
dwarf, truculent in aspect, would have served 
the turn. So, on the present occasion, he 
poured forth a string of excnses and promises 
of amendment. The former Lord Atherstone 
ntterly disregarded, but the latter he was in- 
clined to believe. 

*‘T think we may trust him,” he said, glanc- 
ing over at Corbett. 

‘J think so, too,” the other answered, vi- 
ciously. ‘If he would risk his bones, he'll 
scarcely risk his prospects, or, rather, his daily 
bread. I only look over his misconduct be- 


cause his father died in our service; and I 
doubt if mine would be so lenient. But he 
leaves at an hour’s notice if any thing of the 
sort happens again. You hear, Sir’—this to 
Farland—“ you can go back to your work now. 
If you get into mischief for the next year to 
come, I'll take care it’s not from having too 
much spare time on your hands.” 

The bitterness was almost beyond that of 
righteous anger, and it struck even Lord Ath- 
erstone—himself in no indulgent mood—as 
hardly proportionate to the occasion. 

“Don’t worry yourself about all this,” he 
said, good-naturedly, as the door closed behind 
the crest-fallen criminal. ‘I am certain this 
is all well ended; and no fault could possibly 
be charged on you. You've acted just as I 
expected, Don’t tbat satisfy you? We had 
better change the subject. I’ve a good deal 
to talk to you about, and very little time this 
afternoon. Will you ride over to Temple- 
stowe to-morrow? We might do some busi- 
ness after luncb.” 

‘*You—you are too kind,” Arthur answered, 
still with the same strange nervousness. ‘This 
has upset me a good deal, and I fear it would 
upset my father still more. I think, with your 
permission, in his present state of health, it bad 
better be kept from his knowledge; we both 
trusted Farland so implicitly. I'll take care 
for the future he’s more sharply looked after. 
To-morrow? I’m very, very busy just now; if 
tlle matters are not pressing, perhaps you would 
excuse me till the next day, or—the day after, 
J—JI hope Lady Atherstone is quite well ?” 

‘Nothing presses. Come whenever it suits 
you best. JI shall be shooting near home all 
the week, and shall be easily found. Tady 
Atherstone? Thanks—she’s looking brilliant- 
ly after her autumn tour; but you had better 
judge of that for yourself. Mind, we're al- 
ways glad to see you or Mrs. Corbett, or both, 
without any businessexcuse. She and tbe chil- 
dren are flourishing, I trust? That’s well. Now 
I'll leave you to finish your letters; I’ve taken 
up too much of your time already.” 

The ill plant that was beginning to grow up 
in the shadow of Jobn Gilbert’s roof-tree was 
cut down, root and branch, that autumn after- 
noon; and his biggest trap was never sprung. 

It was some time before the pretty Pheebe 
thoroughly shook off the love fever; but she 
managed to outgrow both her romance and her 
delicacy, and is now as comely and comfortable 
& yeowoman as you would wish tosee. As for 
Herbert Farland—married and settled long ago 
—Heslingford holds no soberer burgess. The 
junior clerks, who tremble at his frown, never 
dream that unruly passions could once have 
swelled under that stiff spotless shirt-front ; 
the wife of his bosom boasts of his virtues to 
her less fortunate fellows; and if in his walks 
abroad his eyes linger for an instant on a fair- 
er face or trimmer shape than common, it is 
only such a demure side-glance as may not 
misbeseem an embryo church-warden. 
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Indeed, the episode would not have been 
worth mentioning if it had not been for the 
effect it produced on one of the main characters 
in this story—Arthur Corbett. 

Whatever caused his disquietude, it did not 
cease with Lord Atherstone’s departure. For 
many minutes after he was left alone he sat 
gnawing his lips and drawing shapeless figures 
on the letter-paper before him. Watching him 
then, you would have agreed with Mrs. Deve- 
reux that the banker was decidedly changed. 
Last year it would have been hard to fancy the 
smooth white forehead furrowed, or the gay 
blue eyes clouded; yet such signs of unrest 
were there unmistakably now, and not for the 
first time. 

Arthur Corbett’s trouble was no worse than 
has befallen tens of thousands, better and stron- 
ger and wiser than he, causing them to shrink 
back as if they had come unawares on a raven- 
ing beast couched by their pathway—the con- 
sciousness of a guilty passion growing up within 
them, and waxing day by day more masterful— 
the opening of a book that, howsoever alluring 
may be its first pages, must needs end with lam- 
entations and mourning and woe. 

The man’s character was full of frailties and 
failings; but he had never thus far knowingly 
harmed or meant harm to any fellow-creature. 
He had been careless and remiss, perhaps, in 
his family duties; but, till within the last few 
months, there had not beenathought in his heart 
at which his own true wife might not have smiled 
indulgently; and, if in his frivolous philander- 
ings there was much to despise, there was no- 
thing gravely to arraign. It was otherwise 
with him now. He felt that he was pursuing, 
in thought, at least, not a delicate stingless May- 
fly, but a strange lovely creature, in whose light- 
est touch, for ought he knew, there might be 
poison, As he looked within there came upon 
him a great fear, as well as great shame, 

He had not been very strictly brought up; 
but from youth upward he had been taught that 
respect was due to human opinion as well as to 
divine law; and the idea of scandal had been 
almost as contrary to his creed as that of crime ; 
besides, he was neither morally nor physically 
brave; and out of the back-ground of the peril- 
ously beautiful picture on which he had allow- 
ed his mind's eyes to feast for months past 
there looked out a stern face and menacing 
eyes, warning him to come no nigher; more- 
over, the sense of honor and equity still abiding 
within him made him loathe his late hypocrisy. 
What right had he to judge his unlucky de- 
pendent so harshly, when, if the thoughts of 
both had been laid bare, he ought to have stood 
side by side with the criminal ? 


Do you understand now why Arthur Corbett 


was so changed? And do you need to be told 
that the cause was Lena Atherstone ? 
At length the banker broke from his reverie, 


and flung away the pen with which he had been 


toying, muttering a few words half aloud. 
“Looking brilliantly! 


but I won’t go over to-morrow, nor the next 
day. JI won't, by—” 

Then he betook himself to work again, with 
a great cifort, yet somewhat fortified by the 
cordial of this virtuous resolve. 

Indeed, the morrow was a busy day in Hes- 
lingford; yet surely it was either an idle or ir- 
resolute man that, a little after noon, rode slowly 
through-the shadows of the huge elms lining the 
avenue of Templestowe. 


——_—_o-———__ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


In all counties there are certain houses that 
seem fated to shelter strangers rather than their 
owners. Erriswell was one of these. Extray- 
agance and unlucky speculations had made the 
late squire an exile while yet in his prime; and 
during his twenty years of wandering through 
cheap Continental watering-places, though he 
was apt enough to boast or maunder—for his 
tone varied according to his company or the 
state of his spirits—about his ancestral acres, he 
had not visited them thrice. Thesickly youth, 
sole representative now of the Hornes of Erris- 
well, whose health required almost as much 
nursing as his property, had never yet set eyes 
upon his home; nor was it likely, even when 
his minority should have expired, that he would 
be overeager to establish himself there. There 
was no difficulty in letting the Hall; the adver- 
tisements described it correctly enough, as a 
comfortable residence, suited in all respects to 
the requirements of a moderate family. And 
changes of occupancy had not divested it of a 
certain old-fashioned air of dignity. It was just 
the place to tempt a bureaucrat, desirous of mak- 
ing experiment of country life before investing 
permanently in land. Of this class, indeed, 
had been, almost invariably, the tenants of 
Erriswell; and, at first sight, it seemed strange 
that none should have chosen to abide there 
beyond the three or five years for which their 
lease was signed; but, in reality, this was eas- 
ily accounted for. No stranger properly intro- 
duced had cause to complain of Loamshire 
hospitality ; but the county folk, as a rule, were 


full against the ‘‘squatters,” and declined to ac- 


cept mere length of purse as qualification for 
residence in the midst of them; so the mer- 
chant, manufacturer, or contractor, after a few 
futile attempts to be sociable, naturally waxed 
sullen; and when his term had expired, if not 
sooner, departed grumbling, to make for him- 
self a home among a less stiff-necked and gain- 
saying people. 

However, with these Malcolms, of whom men- 
tion was lately made, the case was widely dif- 
ferent. There was no mystery about.the hus- 
band’s antecedents ; like many other cadets of 
old Scots families, he had received his modest 
portion early in life, and had sought fortune be- 
yond the seas, with a dogged resolution as to 
the end, and an utter indifference as to ways 


I don't doubt it;| and means, provided only they were honest; 
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like his forebears, who sold their swords to 
the highest bidder, provided only he worshiped 
not Mahound. He started as a sheep-farmer ; 
but by flocks and herds alone Robert Malcolm 
would never have waxed wealthy so fast. He 
had a shrewd wit, backed by iron nerve, in 
business matters, and was one of those ‘ who,” 
according to his eountry’s proverb, ‘‘ are bound 
either to make a spoon or spoil the horn.” ‘The 
future of the great colony, with which he had 
cast in his lot, was scareely then developed. 
The air was alive, no doubt, with promises of 
wealth; but to some, if not most of these, it 
Was ruin to give ear; and though in the very 
dust of the streets there was sparkle of gold, or 
what looked like gold, it needed a practiced as- 
sayer to discern between'the false metal and the 
true. Malcolm was equal—more than equal— 
to the occasion. When he first spoke of in- 
vesting all the savings of four lucky years in the 
purchase of some building-lots near a town then 
in its infancy, there was a stormy scene between 
himself and his partner—also a Scotchman, by- 
the-by—and the latter preferred buying his mate 
out to tempting Providence further in such rash 
company; but douce David Anderson did not 
plume himself quite so much on his prudence a 
twelyemonth later, when he heard that the said 
lots had been resold at a profit almost fabulous 
in those days; and though his own sheep-shear- 
ing turned out well, he looked at the piles of 
fleeces with rather a jaundiced eye. ‘This was 
the foundation-stone of Robert Malcolm's for- 
tune; and though the edifice built thereon did 
not spring up like a magician’s palace, not many 
years passed before it was deep, high, and broad 
enough to shelter any man, not overweening in 
his desires, luxuriously for the remainder of his 
days. When Malcolm thoroughly realized this 
he acted, as was his wont, decisively, yet delib- 
erately withal; he did not attempt to cut the 
ties binding him there at one sweep; but sev- 


ered them earefully, stram by stram, gaining. 


rather than losing in each transfer of securities ; 
yet the business was done so effectually that he 
sailed for England without an interest in the 
colony beyond grateful memories, 

So mueh for the husband. Of the wife little 
or nothing was known, except that her maiden 
name was Forrester, and that Malcolm had 
married hér, after a month’s courtship, at Flor- 
ence, where her mother, a widow, had for some 
time resided. 

Such as they were, Loamshire was prepared to 
receive the new-comcrs with no small kindness. 

In those days many people’s ideas of Aus- 
tralia were connected chiefly with vast sheep- 
farms and virgin forests, and there was a fine, 
healthy, patriarchal smack about money earned 
by the axe, the crook, or the plow, very different 
from the taint of devil’s dust, or the grime of 
the coal-pit ; moreover, Mr. Malcolm had left a 
favorable impression on those who had met him 
in Heslingford, eoming to and from Enrriswell. 

‘A real good sort,” said Swinton Swarbrick, 
‘with no d—d nonsense about him. We shall 


find no more three-legged ones in those cov- 
erts.” 

And this was only the voz populi rather forci- 
bly expressed. 

On a warm October afternoon Lady Ather- 
stone and Mrs. Devereux paid their first visit 
to the Maleolms. The place was looking its 
best just then, for the glory of autumn was on 
the fine timber still standing in the park, and 
evidently not only the housc, but all its be- 
longings, had been recently set in order, though 
the sound of hammer and trowel, and workmen 
clustered here and there, showed that the stable 
improvements, at least, were not complete. 

Mrs, Malcolm was alone in her morning-room 
when the visitors were announced, 

A small, slight woman, with no pretensions 
to beauty, yet with a certain attraction in her 
delicate face, gentle manner, and pleasant voice, 

They were perfect strangers; nevertheless, 
it seemed to Lena as if she had seen that face 
before in a dream, and some of the cadences 
of the voice seemed familiar to her ears; just 
so a few chords in a melody, otherwise fresh 
and original, remind us of a long-forgotten tune. 

There was little fear of converse languishing 
with Cissy Devereux to the fore; and for half 
an hour or so the eross-fire of conventional 
question and reply went on apacc, though it 
was not without a little bitterness that Lena 
listened to Mrs. Malcolm’s grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the welcome she had met in Loam- 
shire. ‘The road to Erriswell, it seemed, was 
much easier to find and smoother to travel than 
that which led to Templestowe. 

“¥ can’t imagine where my husband is,” the 
hostess said, at last. ‘I’m sure he can not be 
very far off, for he was to drive me out later in 
the afternoon. He would be so very sorry to 
miss you, for he has already had the pleasure 
of making Lord Atherstone’s and Captain Dev- 
ereux’s acquaintanee.” 

While the words were on her lips the door 
opened, and Robert Malcolm came in. 

There was nothing colonial, or even pro- 
vincial, in his exterior; his erisp, light beard 
was carcfully trimmed, and his hale cheeks 
were not so deeply bronzed as are many that 
have endured no fiercer sun than that which 
strikes on Highland corrie or Norwegian feld. 
Only after looking attentively at his broad, 
massive forehead, square jaw, and keen, pow- 
erful eyes, would you divine that this man 

“Was not born for luxury, 
For pleasure, nor for rest ;” 
and that he must needs have worked hard 
with hand or brain, or both, in his time. Nei- 
ther in his manner was there a tinge of the shy- 
ness or brusquerte that speak of long sojourn on 
the outer verge of civilization; his demeanor 
was perfeetly unaffected, but perhaps rather 
more polished than that of the average of coun- 
try squires; and there was something very win- 


| ning-in his frank, cheery way of putting aside 


‘Lena’s apology for her husband’s abseuce. 
“(It’s entircly my own fault, if there is any 
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fault,” he said. ‘Lord Atherstone spoke very 
kindly about it when I met him in Hesling- 
ford; but I beg to be allowed to take the will 
for the deed. Ceremonies are capital things 
in their place, but few men could afford to 
waste a whole October day, with blue skies 
overhead and thick turnips underfoot. We 
settled it quite amieably, I assure you; and I 
hope to improve our acquaintance next week, 
shooting at Templestowe.” 

“T’m afraid my husband hadn’t the grace 
to excuse himself,” Mrs. Devereux struek in. 
‘‘Tlis is the most hopeless case. I used to 
worry him into making a round of calls with 
me twice a year; but I’ve given that up long 
ago. He used to fidget and look at the elock 
till he made me feel guilty, too; and lis seru- 
ples about ‘keeping the horses in the eold’ 
couldn’t have deeeived a child. But he’s quite 
enthusiastic about you since he heard that you 
meant to preserve foxes. J hope that rumor 
is true.” 

“Quite true,” Mr. Maleolm returned. “TI 
want to improve the shooting here; but hnnt- 
ing is first in my affections; indeed, I’ve had 
inuch more practiee in saddle than with gun. 
The only alterations I’ve made are in the 
stables ; otherwise IJ found this place nearly 
perfect. I only hope it will not prove too eold 
for my wife; she’s far from strong.” 

Mrs. Maleolmlanghed musieally. ‘‘ He would 
make a tropical plant of me, if I would let him,” 
she said; ‘‘but I’m really mueh stronger than 
T look, and not in the least an invalid. Be- 
sides, I'm certain Erriswell must be healthy. 
Isn't that its charaeter, Lady Atherstone ?” 

“J believe so,” Lena answered; “but I’m 
almost a stranger in Loamshire myself, you 
know. How thoroughly comfortable you have 
made the house look already! You must have 
quite a talent for arrangement.” 

“Robin has, I believe,” Mrs. Maleolm re- 
turned; ‘but J’in not often consulted, and 
have only to approve of what is done. The 
pictures are a great trouble tous both. We've 
only ventured to hang just a few of our own, you 
see; the walls were so very bare; and proba- 
bly these will all have to be altered. That’s 
the worst of connoissenrs; if their opinion is 
worth having, they’re so terribly tyrannical ; 
and my cousin is no exception to the rule. 
Have you ever met Cary] Glynne ?” 

Perhaps those vagne memories, awaked with- 
in the last hour, may have uneonseiously pre- 
pared Lena for the home-thrust ; and that there 
was no malice in the dealing of it was plain; 
nevertheless, even to such as hold with me, 
that on this earth of ours there breathes no 
creature so brave as a thorough-bred woman, 
her composure might have seemed marvelous. 

Mrs. Devereux had accompanied her host to 
the window just then, to give her opinion on 
some improvements in the flower-garden ; but 
those ‘useful eyes” of hers would have de- 
tected no change in Lady Atherstone’s face, 
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‘‘T used to meet Mr. Glynne very often at 
one time,” she said, slowly; ‘‘ but very seldom 
of late years. Do you expect him here? I 
fancied he was still traveling.” 

‘¢ He’s on his way home,” the other answered, 
‘and I hope his first visit in England will be 
here; he would be such a help to us just now, 
for his taste is simply perfect; he ehose all 
the pictures that we bought in Italy. Yes, we 
miss Caryl dreadfully ; don’t we Robin?” 

Of what was said and done during the next 
few minutes Lady Atherstone retained no dis- . 
tinct idea. She knew that Mr. Malcolm had 
turned from the window, answering something 
with a laugh, and that Cissy Devereux had 
taken up the thread of conversation again; but 
she could remember tht words of neither. When 
her senses, so to speak, returned, she cauglit 
herself perusing the pale delicate face be- 
fore her with an earnestness of which she was 
ashamed, and tracing a resemblance there, line 
by line. ‘To any other eyes, perhaps, only the 
faintest family likeness would have been appar- 
ent; but to Lena’s, the curvature of the brows, 
and the shape of the mouth, to say nothing of 
other features, seemed almost identical; and 
she wondered how this could have eseaped her 
for an instant. With the dawn of recognition 
eame a decpening shadow of danger, till she 
could have cried out in her heart, like the doom- 
ed king of Israel, ‘‘ Hast thou found me, O 
mine enemy?’ Conld friendship, pure and 
simple, ever subsist between herself and Caryl 
Glynne? When they parted she had believed 
it possible; and to this belief, whenever her 
thoughts wandered that way, she had striven 
hard ever since to cling; and now the eonviction 
broke upon her that all those fair promises were 
a delusion, if not a snare, and that she had more 
cause than ever to wish him far away. Toa 
proud woman like Lena the bitterness of self- 
contempt was sufficient torture, and, for a brief 
space, a faintness overcame her, like that of 
sharp physical pain; this lasted a few seeonds 
only. However she had misealenlated her 
strength, she was not weak enough to dream 
of submitting tamely ; and the struggle was yet 
distant, if struggle there must be. But one 
thing she could not do—that was to sit there 
bandying conventionalities witlr the innocent 
cause ofhertrouble; besides, the very atmosphere 
of the room seemed suddenly to have grown hot 
and heavy, and she felt a nervous craving for 
fresh air. In truth, they had already exceeded 
the usual limits of a first eall; and Mrs. Deve- 
reux, who would willingly have tarried somewhat 
longer—she had imagined a tour of the stables 
and gardens under escort of her host—could 
not demur when Lady Atherstone rose to de- 
part. Still mechanically, but without making 
one mistake, Lena got through the needful kind 
and courtcons speeches ; but when she was fair- 
ly in her carriage the inevitable reaction pos- 
sessed her, and she leaned back, with cyes 
half closed, scarcely hearing—certainly not un- 


unless it were the slightest possible hardening. | derstanding—her companions chatter, who was 
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voluble beyond her wont, in praise of their new | and warm to the touch with heat and life. 


acquaintance. ; 

Suddenly Mrs. Devereux checked herself. 

‘My dear, what is the matter with you? I 
don’t believe you’vye heard one word of what 
Tye been saying; and I never saw you look so 
white.” 

Lady Atherstone half raised her heavy eye- 
lids, and dropped them again as if the light 
pained her, : 

‘‘There’s not much the matter,” she said, 
wearily; ‘‘only talking always tires me to death, 
with such a headache as has been coming on for 
the last halfhour. Otherwise I would have staid 
longer, for I saw you were amused ; and I quite 
agree with you about these Malecolms. I shall 
soon be better, if I keep quite, quite quiet.” 

Were headaches known in the Age of Gold; 
or, when the millennium shall prevail, will they 
cease to be? Certain it is, that in any state 
where there are secrets to conceal or pangs to 
dissemble, this convenient malady could no 
more be dispensed with than the most nec- 
essary article of attire. How could society 
possibly go on without the trite but inexhaust- 
ible exeuse that—better than any soft answer— 
turns away wrath, and, for a while, at least, 
closes the mouth of the accuser, so that the ac- 
cused, whether innocent or guilty, have time 
to breathe and brace themselves for the ques- 
tion, if it must needs ensue? There are peo- 
ple, I believe, who discourse quite eloquently 
on the advantages of gout; surely as many 
could be found ready to ery Vive la migraine! 

Lady Atherstone was outwardly almost her- 
self again before she reached home; but her 
‘*headache” did not pass away so quickly: in- 
deed it kept her rather silent throughout the 
evening, and wakeful through most of the 
watches of the night; and when she slept at 
last she woke with a start, faneying that some 
one had whispered close in her ear, ‘‘ We miss 
him dreadfully.” 

‘¢ We miss him—” Well, blood is thicker 
than water, and, with all his faults, there was 
no reason why his own kindred should not re- 
gret the absence, or wish for the presenee of 
Caryl Glynne; but was it fitting that such 
words should find an echo in the heart—ay! 
and once almost issue from the lips—of the wo- 
man who, not a year ago, had promised loyalty 
at least, when Ralph Atherstone rendered to her 
keeping his happiness and honor? 
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HE red maples glowed on the hill-side, the 
golden and russet oaks waved their glis- 
tening leaves in the valley, and the light breeze 
from the northward came over the purple hills 
and stirred the hazy atmosphere of the Indian 
summer, The houses of the little hamlet were 
clustered together near the river, and away on 
every side stretched the broad fields, resting 


from their labors after the abundant harvest, | 
each clod of earth basking in the red sunshine, | 


In 
the woods the squirrels ran gayly from tree to 
tree, and the leaves dropped silently all day 
long, until the ground was tinted gorgeously, 
and the air filled with the expiring fragrance 
of summer's last breath. The purple grapes 
glowed in the vineyards, and their massive 
bunches full of merry juices were carefully 
gathered by old olive-skinned Frenchmen who 
had passed their youth on the banks of the 
Garonne, while the orchards also were gay with 
life, and the old red cider-mill poured forth its 
foaming nectar, and groups of little boys sought 
each his straw wherewith to taste and enter 
Paradise. 

Katherine Van Schoonoven sat on the river 
bank idly weaving an autumn wreath, while 
her friend, Laura Parker, read aloud from a 
volume of Wordsworth, Dear little Laura 
was a good girl, and loved Wordsworth with an 
affection inherited from a fair faded aunt of the 
past generation; but Katherine Van Schoon- 
oven, 2 woman of the world, with sharp ex- 
periences of the intense reality of life, scorned 
the shadowy lake poet, and, suddenly taking 
the volume from the placid reader, she threw it 
into the glittering river, and crowned the as- 
tonished head before her with the maple wreath 
as she said, ‘‘ Let the damp, unfeeling old cur- 
mudgeon go, Laura—water is his native ele- 
ment, for he is as cold-blooded as a fish, Idle 
dreamers were the lake poets all, reclining on 
the hill-sides half asleep through the lost days, 
and meeting, half awake, to discuss infinitesi- 
mal shades of word-meaning in clouds of smoke 
through the wasted nights. Lotus-eaters, from 
whose tender mercies may we both be deliv- 
ered !” 

‘*But, Katherine, that was my aunt Wini- 
fred’s beautiful edition.” 

“*T will replace it with a Robert Browning 
full of strong wood-cuts, liebehen, and you will 
forget those prim steel engravings of nonde- 
seript scenery. - But come, father will be wait- 
ing for us, and it is quite time for you to start; 
remember not to betray to any one the place of 
my retreat.” 

“Tam afraid you will be lonely, Katherine.” 

*‘Oh no, for I am going to make the ac- 
quaintance of myself, a personage very little 
known to me. There are the horses drawn up 
at the door, and father beckoning to us. Good- 
by; I shall come home just a week from to- 
day.” 

The light carriage soon disappeared down 
the curving road, and Katherine stood alone on 
the piazza, gazing over the glowing valley. 
The little French community that owned the 
broad fields and surrounding hill-sides was in- 
debted to Judge Van Schoonoven for valuable 
legal aid in some early lawsuit, and therefore 
himself and family were always welcome guests 
at the qnaint little hotel, “L’Oiseau Bleu,” 


where a brilliant blue-bird was swinging on the 


sign, and embroidered in bold relief on the 
snowy linen. Far from the noisy railroads, 
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and lying isolated in the ceutre of its own broad 
acres, La Beolle was seldom visited by stran- 
gers from the outside world at any time, and 
at that late season, so beautiful but so gener- 
ally neglected by travelers, Katherine Van 
Schoonoven looked forward to six idle days in 
the undisturbed company of her own thoughts. 
As twilight came on slie sought the slow mov- 
ing river, where, seated on the moss- grown 
dyke, she watched the rich colors fade slowly 
over the hill-tops, and the white mist rise silent- 
ly from the valley like the wraith of Kiihle- 
born, She thonght of her past life, so full of 
painful memories—of the years wasted in frivo- 
lous gayety—the unfailing round of summer in- 
dolence and winter dissipation, without a useful 
deed to break the idle monotony of her actions, 
or a solitary earnest impulse to gild the chaos 
of her thoughts. The ten long years since her 
school-days had brought only disappointment 
and bitterness, while the pure white record of 
eighteen summers was shaded by the worldli- 
ness, the heartlessness, and the skepticism of 
twenty-eight. But it was too late for change 
then—the iron weight of habit eould not be 
broken, and, after a few breaths of country air, 
she must return to her voluntary bondage in 
the great city. 

As she mused thus over the visions of the 
past the distant song of the grape-gatherers re- 
turning from the vineyards came faintly to her 
ears, and reminded her that night was approach- 
ing, and that L’Oiseau Bleu would soon betake 
itself to rest; as she entered the vine-covered 
porch she observed a crowd of villagers gath- 
ered in the hall around two strangers, one of 
whom was addressing them in French, with a 
clear tone and cultivated aecent which charmed 
his foreign audience; and at the little supper- 
table, later in the evening, much to her sur- 
prise and annoyance, she found the two gentle- 
men composedly enjoying the rolls, cream, and 
café noir, and glancing at her with evident curi- 
osity as she entered the room. Never beforc 
had Miss Van Schoonoyen encountered intrud- 
ers in her favorite valley at this late season, 
and with haughty dignity she maintained a pro- 
found silence, while the new-comers conversed 
freely together concerning La Beolle and its 
peculiarities, unrestrained by the presence of 
black-eyed ‘Thérezon, who, ignorant of a word 
of English, waited smilingly upon her infre- 
quent guests. Katherine soon discovered that 
the mission of the strangers was political, and 
that the elder gentleman was the member of 
Congress for the district, now for the first 
time visiting his French constituents, while the 
younger person aceompanied him as inter- 
preter. 

Toward the close of the meal the white- 
haired Congressman addressed a direct ques- 
tion to Miss Van Schoonoven eoncerning the 
distance to the next village, and as she, for the 
first time, raised her eyes, even her fastidious 


tained. Mr. B—— betrayed in his countenance 
the keen reasoning ability and acute perceptive 
power whicb rendered him so famous in the 
debates of Congress; bis clear cut profile and 
dark eye secmed as strangely youthful under 
his silver hair as his slender figure and aetive 
movements when contrasted with bis calm dis- 
tinct sentences, uttered witb the eareful delib- 
eration of ripened age. In spite of herself 
Katherine felt the charm of his courtly man- 
ner, and listened with increasing interest to his 
words, until, as they rose from the table, it was 
with decided pleasure that she accepted a seat 
on the piazza where the moon was shining, and 
took her share in the graceful, desultory eon- 
versation that followed. Late in the evening 
they said good-night, and the white-haired 
gentleman added, ‘‘ And good-by also, young 
lady; we shall not see you again, as we leave 
at dawn.” 

Katherine sought her turret chamber, and 
before sleep came she found herself regretting 
the departure of the two agreeable strangers, 
and wondering who the younger might be; he 
was a tall, broad-shouldered man of, perhaps, 
thirty-five years, with the dark auburn hair 
and beard which sometimes accompany those 
peculiar hazel eyes with a red flame in their 
depths, which no artist has ever yet successfully 
painted. He said little, and seemed principally 
occupied in keeping the red spark slowly glow- 
ing in his cigar, and oecasionally throwing back 
his head to watch tbe white rings of smoke, as 
though he saw in them visions of wondrous 
beauty. 

The younger man had called his companion 
by naine, thus giving Katherine tbe clew to 
the identity of the celebrated Jawyer; but Mr. 
B gave to the hazel-eyed stranger no title 
but ‘‘ my friend,” and Katherine smiled as she. 
remembered that she also had remained incog- 
nita, and that the farmer-landlord had long 
since abridged her Dutch patronymie into 
‘¢ Mademoiselle Vans,” 

The following day passed slowly ; Katherine 
wandered through the forests, and sat musing 
by the river, without exchanging a word witha 
human being, except to answer the polite “ good- 
night” of lionest Pierre as sbe took her candle 
and ascended the unearpeted stairs to her eyrie 
in the turret. The next morning she awoke 
with a dull headache, and decided that ‘‘ her- 
self” was not an agreeable companion, and that 
she must return to her accustomed amusements 
and artificial excitements, or suffer the malig- 
nant attacks of imps of the most cerulean order. 
‘** Myself’ does not show well under these 
bright skies,” she thougbt; ‘‘the wan ghost 
needs the gas-light and decorations of the city 
to conceal its dcficienees; my past life does not 
stand inspection bravely, and as for the future, 
J dare not think of it, I must go back to the 
world.” 

At the breakfast-table Miss Van Schoon- 


taste could not deny that they met the gaze of | oven was surprised to find another plate beside 
two as perfect gentlemen as the country con-| her own, and was about to ask Thérezon who 
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the intruder might be, when the door opened, 
and the hazel-eyed stranger appeared and seat- 
ed himself opposite, with a warm flush glow- 
ing in his face ashe met her astonished glance. 
‘Pardon my intrusion into your little private 
Arcadia, Mademoiselle, but, haying some idle 
days, I was tempted to return and taste the 
simplicity of this primeval village before going 
back to my busy life in Washington. Mr, 
B has gone on to the northern part of the 
State, but I, not being the fortunate owner of 
a Congressional seat, felt myself privileged to 
ask for another cup of the delicious café au 
dait which this little maiden served to us yes- 
terday at dawn.” Rosy Thérezon smiled and 
blushed as the stranger addressed her fluent- 
ly in her provincial patois; while Katherine, 
half indignant, halt pleased, glanced up oc- 
casionally at those hazel eyes with the red 
flame within, and briefly answered the nu- 
merous remarks which came forth from under 
the auburn mustache of her unknown com- 
panion. Lightly and easily the stranger's 
words flowed on; now an amusing description 
of some recent mass- meeting, and then a 
trenchant criticism on the latest English poem ; 
gradually Miss Van Schoonoven relaxed her 
stateliness, and even condescended to listen to 
the criticisms and laugh at the stories, until, as 
they left the table, she found herself accepting 
an invitation to walk in the forests with the 
persistent intruder, and, escaping to her room, 
sat down to wonder at herself. But her latent 
admiration for audacity impelled her to keep 
her unguarded promise, and so they went wan- 
dering off into the painted woods, with thou- 
sands of red and golden banners waving over 
them, soft red and golden tapestries under 
their feet, and all around the misty red-golden 
atmosphere of the Indian summer. ‘Through 
‘the long sunny hours they loitcred under the 
trees, wrapped in the glowing beauty around 
ther, and only interrupting the delicious silence 
to regret that the American poets have given 
so few and so inadequate descriptions of this 
millennium of the year, for, with the single ex- 
éeption of the venerable Bryant’s autumn word- 
painting, the Muse is dumb. The maples 
flamed in scarlet, the beech-trees shone in 
pale yellow, and the varnished russet leaves 
of the giant oaks glowed against the cverlast- 
ing green of the pines; over the fences ran 
wreaths of crimson vines, and now and then a 
huge orange-colored leaf floated silently down 
to the ground from the ancient sycamore that 
raised its hoary head and outstretched arms far 
above them; the thousand voices of the forest 
were stilled, and the air seemed full of longing 
for the unknown, the Sehnsucht of Nature for 
eternity. 

After the simple dinner Katherine retreat- 
ed to her turret, loaded with treasures of scar- 
let vines and brilliant maple leaves, with which 
she decked the white walls and wreathed the 
pictures until the little room glowed with rich 
coloring ; as she twined the gay creeper around 


the mirror she caught the reflection of her own 
dark face aglow with unwonted rosy tints, and 
siniled upon the reflection of her lost youth 
peeping from the crowned mirror in the leafy 
bower. A tap at the door, and Thérezon ap- 
peared, carrying a shining golden apple with a 
slip of paper attached: ‘‘ Will you come to the 
orchard and gather more ?” 

Inyoluntarily Katherine seized her straw hat, 
and ran down the winding stairs; Hazel-eyes 
was waiting in the hall, and together they 
climbed the hill, where, hidden away on the 
breezy summit, guarded around by the thick 
forest, stood the ranks of richly laden trees re- 
joicing in the sunshine, and every now and 
then gayly dropping a ripe apple on the soft 
grass beneath them, Round, ruddy apples, 
great golden apples, sturdy russets, plain, hon- 
est greenings, and the delicious pear-shaped 
apples, whose delicate white is just tinged with 
ruby dye. 

Katherine ran from tree to tree, and piled 
up the fruit in heaps, while her companion 
shook the props and brought the rosy hailstones 
rolling around her in wild profusion ; soon they 
heard the voices of the gatherers as they came 
up the hill, and seating themselves on the grass, 
they watched the four-horse teams driven into 
the orchard, and saw the merry boys and girls 
begin to strip the trees with song and laughter, 
now doing prodigies of work in loading the anti- 
quated old-world wains, and now pelting each 
other with the fruit all around the field. In 
the centre of the orchard upon a little mound 
stood pitchers of new cider and heaps of su- 
gared biscuit; Hazcl-eyes brought Katherine 
a supply of these sylvan dainties, together with 
one perfect apple, the Queen of October, and, 
sitting in the mellow sunshine, they gazed 
on the autumn scene, and with tacit consent 
their words rippled along over simple rural 
subjects, until the sinking sun reminded both 
idlers and workers that the day was done. 
When darkness closed over the valley Katherine 
sought her chamber with slow and dreamy 
steps; as the candle-light shone on the white 
walls, the red leaves with which she had decked 
them glowed brightly, and the sweet odor of 
the forest filled the air; a little shelf was fas- 
tened to the wall on one side of the room, and 
upon this she grouped the perfect apples she had 
collected, with the Queen of October in the 
centre, and then, without one thonght of the 
past or one aspiration toward the future, wea- 
ried with the long hours of sunshine, she sank 
into a dreamless sleep. 

Down in the South Meadow stretched the 
great vineyard away to the river on one side 
and up to the hill-tops on the other; baskets 
of plaited rushes stood between the vine-coy- 
ered trellises, and the ripe grapes, carefully sc- 
lected, were laid within on layers of green 
leaves, one above the other, until the purple 
richness fairly overflowed; the hands of the 
gatherers were stained with the juice, and the 
oliye-skinned girls wore little bunches of grapes 
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and curling tendrils in their dark hair, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the scene with a natural 
abandon quite foreign to the wise practical 
maidens who are born under the sober Ameri- 
caneagle. At one side of the vineyard a little 
log temple held the old god, Bacchus, in the 
person of Pére Housard, a jolly, red-faced patri- 
arch, wise with half a century of wine-making, 
who inspected and classified the vintage, giv- 
ing to the Isabellas, Delawares, and Catawbas 
musical names brought from Southern France, 
and prone to fire his merry jests at the youths 
and maidens as they appeared before him, car- 
rying the heavy baskets suspended on a pole 
from shoulder to shoulder. 

Under the solitary tree of the vineyard flag- 
ons of new wine and baskets of crisp cakes 
were offered freely to all; and what if the in- 
spiring juice began to dance in the veins before 
the sun went down? ‘Tradition decreed that 
the gatherers worked all the better for the 
stimulus, and that as long as the hands were 
busy with the grapes the juice was powerless to 
harm the brain, but showed itself only in re- 
newed vigor and gay songs which the vines 
loved to hear. ‘The boys and girls sing and 
laugh,” explained Pére Housard to Katherine 
and Hazel-cyes as they visited his treasnre- 
house, ‘and the vines like it, for it is an un- 
doubted truth that they refnse to yield plenti- 
fully under the hands of cold, silent Ameri- 
cans; they know we love them, and they en- 
joy the vintage as much as we do, taking in a 
full supply of sunshine and song to last them 
through the bleak winter. See, Mademoiselle, 
here is the finest bunch of the vineyard; ae- 
cept it, for it is beautiful enough to grace the 
banks of la Garonne in la belle Franee.” 

Katherine and her companion spent the 
whole day in the merry vineyard; they joined 
the ranks of the gatherers and stained their 
white fingers with the purple fruit, while the 
laughing girls crowned the city maiden with a 
vine-wreath, and even decked the hazel-eyed 
stranger with a chain of giant bunehes. Re- 


treating, thus adorned, from the busy throng, | 


they sought the central oak, and, reclining 


under its russet foliage, they tasted the new 


wine, and sang to each other songs culled from 
the Volkslieder of all nations, inspired by the 
gay genins of the vine, that every where mak- 
eth glad the heart of man, 

Slowly going homeward as the twilight came 
on they listened to the rollicking song of the 
villagers in the distance, and lingered on the 
piazza until L’Oisean Bleu fairly closed its 
eyes, overcome with the labor and merriment 
of the day. Katherine hung her bunch of 
grapes by a ribbon to the shelf; and then, as 


the church elock struck nine, the spoiled child. 


of fashion was sleeping soundly, while her 
companions in the city were making them- 
selves ready for conquest in the lighted ball- 
room. 

Broad and tranquil the beautiful river flowed 
on toward the south, and, floating on its clear 


bosom, Katherine reclined in the stern of the 
skiff, while Hazel-eyes, now and then lazily 
dipping the light oars in the water, gazed on 
the gorgeous ranks of the trees sweeping down 
the mountain-side clad in royal robes of sylvan 
splendor. A fickle breeze stirred the air, and 
into the water dropped myriads of red leaves ; 
some fell into the boat and decked the silent 
mariners, while the rest went floating away 
like flame spots down the tide. Gray willows 
stretched long arms over them, and threw a 
shower of slender, silvery foliage down upon 
their heads; and alone by the water-side the 
last wild flower dropped its pitrple petals, one 
by one, upon the withering rushes. Out from 
the fading lily leaves a flock of wild-ducks rose 
slowly into the air as the boat came round the 
curve, and wheeling into martial order, turned 
their heads toward the south, following the 
course of the beautiful river shining beneath 
them. Now and then a farm-house came into 
view, the fields close cut, the last crop in-gath- 
ered, while the men lounged lazily about their 
work, and the cattle basked in the sunshine. 
The windows of the houses stood wide open, 
with the sweet air blowing the white curtains ; 
and often in the porch sat an aged grandmother 
enjoying her knitting, while a group of kittens 
frolicked at her foot-stool. Here and there on 
the hill-side meadows some round-topped maple 
stood naked and alone, with a circle of bright 
leaves on the ground beneath; but generally 
the forests were thickly clothed in gorgeous 
foliage, and perfect beauty reigned every where 
through the enchanted land. 

At noon, under the shadow of an old bridge, 
they moored their boat, and building a fire, 
made coffee in the French fashion, and tasted 
the plump little quail reposing placidly on their 
backs, surrounded by crackers toasted brown, 
and fantastie green pickles. E 

Returning as the sun began to sink, they dis- 
covered an old chestnut standing on the shore, 
and stopped to gather the shining nuts seatter- 
ed over the ground, their little velvety homes 
ruthlessly invaded by busy Jack Frost, and 
themselves turned adrift upon a cold world: 
after a long summer of ease among the swing- 
ing branches. As the evening-star, fair and 
pale, rose slowly in the heavens they fastened 
the boat to the old willow, and strolled through 
the lane to the village. 

“‘Itis All-Hallowe’en,” said Katherine. “Do 
you see any mermaidens under the water, or 
peris floating in the air?” 

‘<] see what is better than either, Mademoi- 
selle; I see my long-lost happiness coming to- 
ward me; I see Contentment giving me a shad- 
owy benediction, and 

“Prom belt to belt of crimson seas, 
On leagues of odor streaming far, 
Up there from yonder Orient star, 

A hundred spirits whisper ‘Peace.’” 

The red full moon rose late in the evening, 
and brought the frosts in her train. <A thick 
white mist ascended from the river, and a bright 
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fire of logs glowed on the hearth of L’Oiseau 
Bleu, around which the village boys and girls 
were gathered as Hazcl-eyes explained to them 
the mysteries of the burniug nuts, and told their 
fortunes with the long apple parings. Many a 
laugh arose as the hot ehestnuts flew around 
the room, and not a few blushes dyed the olive 
eheeks as the magic parings betrayed the wish- 
ed-for initial; but at midnight the gay group 
dispersed, and Katherine and her companion 
were left alone in the fire-lighted room. Ha- 
zel-eyes peeled a golden apple, and threw the 
paring over his left shoulder ; then, stirring the 
dying embers, he ealled up Katherine to look. 
She stood by the door with her candle, but turn- 
ed her head at his request. There on the car- 
pet lay a great golden K. ; 

“Good-night and hallowed dreams,” she said, 
aud left the room. 

‘ All-Saints’ Day! Glorious, golden All- 
Saints’ Day! When I think of Jerusalem the 
Golden, her alabaster bulwarks always appcar 
to me bathed in the purple atmosphere of In- 
dian summer,” said Katherine, as with her eom- 
panion she sought the quaint old garden, sur- 
rounded by low stone walls, and dignified by 
a miniature tower, and draw-bridge over the 
rippling moat. The gardener’s daughter open- 
ed the barred gate, and they entered the smooth 
paths bordered with prim box, and shaded by 
arbor vite: clipped into the shapes of birds 
and lions; simple fountains played gently into 
broad stone basins, and plaster shepherdesses 
coquetted with companion shepherds in myrtle 
arbors; a few lingering martins haunted the 
doriner-windows of the tower; and through the 
open glasses of the green-house the transplant- 
ed flowers looked out upon the garden beds 
where so late they had flourished in company 
with their hardy mates. From the central 
mound Hazel-eyes plueked one perfect rose, 
the sole survivor of her race: ‘* The last rose 
of summer, Mademoiselle, and now sing me 
the melody.” 

Katherine complied, and the sweet, pathetic 
verses seemed the very spirit of the garden sing- 
ing his last farewell. 

At noon pretty Marie brought them white 


bread and golden honey, with ehoice grapes. 


from the vines; and then, sitting in an arbor, 
the sunshine flickering down upon them through 


the withered leaves, Hazel-eyes read aloud to 


Katherine, who sat dreamily gazing on the fair 
landscape, the meadows bathed in gold, the 
hills far distant in the hazy air, as she listened 
to the story of Evangeline, and fancied the lily 
maid of Astolat floating . 


“upward with the flood, 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 
The letter—all her bright hair streaming down.” 


The voice eeased, and the vesper bell rang 
out in the still air, calling the villagers to honor 
the saints’ day. As the priest gave his parting 


A bleak wind eame down from the north at 
sunset, and with it the cold rolling elonds of 
November. Vierre piled the logs high on his 
hearth-stone, and in the blaze Katherine Van 
Schoonoven sat alone, thinking earnestly. 
Eight, nine, and ten sounded from the tall 
elock in the corner, and still she remained mo- 
tionless; finally the door opened, and Hazel- 
eyes entered the room, and drawing a ehair up 
by her side, stooped to replenish the fuiling fire. 
The wind had increased to a gale, and eame 
whistling around the corner of the house, and 
beating at the windows with loud fury. “A 
wild night; the winds are let loose in the val- 
ley, and our golden leaves will all be gone before 
to-morrow ; it is as well, for now I shall not feel 
so many regrets. Mademoiselle, my idle week 
is over, and I must go baek to the world; may 
I hope that these haleyon days will linger in 
your memory as well as mine? And as for the 
future—” He stopped, and gazing earnestly 
into Katherine’s dark eyes, took her hand, and 
raised it gently to his lips. With a slight start 
Katherine drew her hand away, and, as the 
color deepened on her cheek, she said, in a low 
tone, ‘‘I have been foolish, and perhaps my 
folly may deserve a harsher name, because I 
have allowed myself to float with you through 
these golden days without a thought of the past 
or a fear for the future. I, too, must leave La 
Beolle to-morrow; forget me, and forget also 
my transgression of the rules of life in being so 
constantly with a stranger, far away from all 
my friends. My real name is Katherine Van 
Schoonoven. I stepped out of the world for a 
season of communion with myself, and I found 
you! Blame me not for enjoying my last 
hours of liberty, and forgive me when I say our 
acquaintanee must end here, for—for—I am to 
be married on the 15th of Deeember to Judge 
Wallingford, of Boston, a grave man of sixty, 
who wishes a wife to preside in his elegant 
mansion. [I have learned to like you well, and 
perhaps in some better world we shall meet 
again, but not here—here there is nothing left 
but to say farewell,” 

She ceased, and two tears rolled slowly down 
her glowing eheeks as she extended her hand 
to her silent companion; he pressed it closely 
in both of his, and then, dropping it suddenly, 
he rose to his feet and stood before her, with 
his eyes fixed on the burning logs. ‘‘ Miss Van 
Schoonoven, you have never asked my name, 
and I have purposely abstained from asking 
yours, lest the charm of strange friendship 
should be broken; I saw you hcre alone, in this 
enchanted valley, and I owe to you the bliss of 
five days of boyhood’s thoughtless happiness 
amidst the last glories of the departing year. 
The Indian summer is over; the storms of No- 
vember have eome; itis fit, then, that we should 
part, and, returning to our stations in the hard 
world, take up each one our load of sorrow, and 
bearitas bravely aswecan. My name is James 


benediction two unaceustomed heads bent to| Tracy Chillingworth, of Washington, and I 
reeeive it, and two low voices murmured Amen. | have the pleasure of your father’s aequaintanee 
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professionally, Ihave been married ten years, 
and my wife is awaiting me in Washington. 
Good-by.” 

Katherine rose iu silence ; her face was flush- 
ed, and she trembled violently; but, making a 
powerful cffort, she raised her eyes bravely to 
his, and, with all the aroused pride of her na- 
ture, she, too, echoed the word ‘*Good-by.” But 
when she saw the hazcl eyes swimming with 
tears, and felt the cold touch of those strong 
hands upon her own, her courage gave way, 
and, with an instinctive impulse of self-conceal- 
ment, she rushed from the room, never pausing 
till she had reached the turret, where, throwing 
herself upon the bed, she wept out the bitterest 
tears of her life, as the storm howled over the 
roof, and the rain dashed against the narrow 
windows. 

The morning broke dark and gloomy; the 


bitter wind whistled throngh the bare forests, 
and the villagers, wrapped in winter clothing, 
went shivering about their daily work. As 
Katherine descended to the dining-room she 
saw, through the open door, that Mr. Chilling- 
worth’s room had not been occupied, and soon 
the voluble Thérezon was relating how he had 
insisted on leaving for the next southern rail- 
road station late last night, during all the fear- 
ful storm, aud how Pierre had finally accepted 
double pay, and driven him to L , fifteen 
miles away, in the pouring rain. 

An hour later, and Katherine, wrapped in 
shawls, was riding northward through the sod- 
den country, and Thérezon, broom in hand, 
was clearing out from the turret chamber the 
fading leaves, the golden apples, the purple 
grapes, the brown nuts, and the drooping rose 
—deserted mementoes of the October Idyl. 


THE ROCK OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. 


By BERTHOLD AUERBACH, AUTHOR OF “ON THE HEIGHTS,” ero. 
Xn Two Parts.—Part ¥E. 


CHAPTER I. 
A MASQUERADE ON THE RAILROAD. 


T the railway station, in a mountain dis- 
trict of Central Germany, in the shade 
of a spreading beech-tree covercd with the 
fresh foliage of spring, stood a handsome open 
calriage drawn by two white horses. In the 
carriage, lined with damask, sat at her ease a 
young lady in a gray suit, with her arms cross- 
ed, and her large dark eyes fixed upon the 
range of hills, whose curving lines were repre- 
sented in beautiful relief against the sky. 

Now she threw back her head, on which was 
a sort of fashionable Tyrolese hat with green 
waving feathers, rose from the seat, took from 
a pocket of the carriage a large port-folio bound 
in gray linen, and began to draw, casting now 
a rapid glance upon the landscape, and now 
fastening her look upon the paper before her, 
The expression of her countenance became 
grave and earnest, and a slight flush spread 
over her face, which was somewhat long, and 
had lost the freshness of its youthful bloom. 
Her finely cut mouth, whose upper lip showed 
a slight down, was closed, as if in vexation; 
she did not seem satisfied with her work; she 
put it aside and resumed it more than once, 
shook her head, and at last shot up the sketch- 
book. Then nodding, as if encouraging her- 
self, she opened it again, proceeded with her 
work, and her features gradually assumed a 
calm, almost a satisfied, expression. 

The laying out of the railroad had given a 
view of the beautiful landscape which probably 
had never been observed before; for it is a 
marked characteristic of our time that every 
thing is presented under a new visual angle. 


The lady became more and more engaged | 


in her drawing; and, notwithstanding it was 
only a moderately warm spring day, she scem- 
ed to be heated. She hastily took off her hat 
and laid it aside. Her dark hair, smoothed 
down in front, was put np in two thick braids 
behind; and in the middle of her forehead, not 
remarkable for height, deep lines were drawn 
whenever she was engaged in thought, whose 
trace did not wholly disappear in her ordinary 
mood. The whole countenance plainly showed 
that the seriousness of life had inscribed upon 
it a lasting memorial. 

Mingling with the lark’s song, high up in the 
air, and the finch’s note in the tree, there wag 
now heard the long, shrill whistle of a loco- 
motive. The lady made, hastily, a few more 
strokes of the pencil, then shut the book, put 
it away in the carriage, and crossed her arms 
in an attitude of quiet, expectant waiting. <A 
scrvant in brown livery stepped up to the 
coachman, who was holding the reins, and, 
lifting his hat, on which was a brown cockade, 
said to the lady, whom he addressed as Frau- 
lein, that the train had been signaled. He 
opened the carriage door, and made a move- 
ment to help the lady out, but she said, as she 
looked into the air, without directing her glance 
toward the servant, ‘‘T shall not get out; you 
may bring Fraulein Von Korneck here.” In 
her voice there was an authoritative tone, and 
possibly also a slight expression of vexation. 

Louise Merz, for this is the lady’s name, was 
expecting on old friend, with whom she had 
formed an intimacy at boarding-school, gcener- 


|ally so short-lived, but in this instance well 


kept up. It would almost seem as if the ex- 
pected friend occasioned the restlessness, which 
she never failed to bring with her; for Louise 
stood up and sat down, appearing to consider 
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whether she oughf not to receive her as she 
alighted from the train; but as she now per- 


ceived that the railway employés on the plat-. 


form at the station were looking toward her, 
and pointing her out to others, she remained 
quietly where she was. People should not see 


that she had a friend of such a lively tempera-| 
ment, who, no doubt, would be very much ex-) 


cited and make a sensation. The whole coun- 
try round should understand that Louise Merz 
had settled down into a staid and matronly 
demeanor, 

The horses had to be held by the head as 
the train rushed so near to them. 
handkerchief waved from a second-class car, 
Now the train stopped, and a lady carefully 
handed out and placed in the arms of the 
servant what seemed a child closely wrapped 
up, and then alighted from the car. She was 
of slender form and gayly dressed ; she nodded 
once more back to the car, and also greeted 
her friend waiting under the tree. All her 
movements were quick and lively, and she 
looked about her, and looked into the faces of 
people, as if she were always wanting to ask 
whether there was nothing she could laugh at. 
Valises and hand-bags were speedily deposited 
on the ground, The newly arrived passenger 
took the swathed-up bundle, which seemed to 
be a child, from the servant, handled it tender- 
ly, and hastened with it to her friend. The 
servants followed with the luggage, and even 
the dép6t-master carried one of the valises, for 
he knew the person who had just arrived, whose 
father had formerly been his captain. 

When she reached the carriage in which her 
friend was sitting she cried, in an animated 
tone, ‘* Louise, what do you say to my bring- 
ing with me a child ?” 

And before the amazed lady could give any 
reply, she opened the wrappings, and out jumped 
a brown spaniel spotted with white, which shook 
its long ears, as if it had just come out of the 
water, leaped this way and that, looked up into 
the face of its mistress, who did not youchsafe a 
single glance, but who, amidst the laughter of 
the by-standers, was saying, as she turned now 
to the dépét-master and now to Louise: *Isn’t 
this a clever child, under ten years ofage? The 
stiff official gentlemen of the railway wouldn’t 
permit me to take my well-educated friend 
Scheck into the car. Well, tyranny makes peo- 
ple cunning. JI disguised Scheck as a child, 
and I have had the merriest kind of adventures. 
The fashion of only having for tenants in houses 
persons without children extends also to rail- 
ways. In several cars which I wanted to get 
into they cried out, in a very friendly and hu- 
mane tone, ‘The seats here are all taken,’ and 


when I, pretty angry, at last succeeded in get- | 


ting a seat, the ladies wished to get sight of 

the child, and a quite good-looking widower, 

to whom I was obliged to confess that I had no 

husband, almost offered himself to me. Herr 

Dépét-master,” said she, turning to that gentle- 

man, ‘‘I hope yon are no Philistine, to make me 
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A white | 


‘pay a penalty.” And as the dog, who scemed 
to know that he was the subject of conversa- 
tion, sprang up to his mistress, she said to him, 
“Yes, yon were very clever; you have human 
understanding.” 

The railway employés and all the passengers 
who had stopped at the station were standing 
near, and joined in the laugh; and even the 
waiters of the refreshment saloon came up, and 
the cook appeared at her door to look at the 
group, not being able to absent herself from her 
realm on account ofher attire. The dog seem- 
| ed to divine that yonder was a heart well dis- 
posed toward him, for he suddenly disappeared. 

Louise looked on all this merriment with con- 
siderable vexation, and begged that they would 
make haste to drive away. This free and easy 
pleasantry of her friend was distasteful to her, 
Trunks, valises, and bags were stowed away, 
and, when they were all ready to drive off, 
Scheck was missing. After being repeatedly 
‘called, he came from the cook’s dominions, 
still licking his chaps; casting one look back 
upon his benefactor, he jumped into the car- 
riage with his mistress. The servants found it 
yery hard to stop laughing. The carriage roll- 
ed off on the highway, and the people at the 
station continued for a long time looking after 
it. The dépét-master told those who were 
less acquainted with the neighborhood who 
the two ladies were. The keeper of the saloon 
and his wife gave supplementary information, 
but there were many things that thcy were 
ignorant of, 


——___—_ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Orrnions differ, some asserting that Louise 
was fifteen, and others that she was eighteen 
years of age whem her father, the rich manu- 
facturer Merz, was first chosen deputy ten years 
previously, and removed, with his only child, to 
the capital. As an independent, practical, and 
cultivated man, Herr Merz was a prominent 
member of the liberal majority, which had a min- 
istry ofits own character. This ministry did not 
proceed, indeed, from the majority by any spe- 
cial constitutional arrangement, but was rather 
the choice of the prince; and there prevailed a 
peculiarly elevated sentiment, as they were act- 
ing in harmony with the government, which 
was in essential harmony with the general tend- 
ency. 

Herr Merz had encountered nothing worthy 
of being called an opposite party; and he ac- 
cepted his authorized position so much the 
more readily, as he was not by nature fitted to 
be in continual opposition, but was glad that he 
could be faithful to his principles and loyal at 


the same time. It was no easy thing for him 
to leave his large manufacturing business in 
the charge of an agent, however trust-worthy he 
might be; but he hoped, by a change of scene 
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and new interests, to overcome and to forget 
for a season his deep affliction in the recent 
loss of a wife with whom he had been most 
happily united. 

He hired a house in the capital, and his mo- 
ther-in-law with his daughter constituted a 
pleasant household. 

Herr Merz made no speeches in the Chamber 
of Deputies; but he was so much the more in- 
dustrious in conimittees, and zealously exe- 
cuted those labors which, like the foundations 
of a building, make no sbow, but sustain the 
superstructure, 

Louise and her grandmother frequently sat 
for half a day in tbe gallery appropriated to the 
friends of the deputies, The gentlemen in the 


hall below would often look up at tbe worthy. 


matron and the beautiful girl by her side, who 
looked so interesting in her mourning dress. 
And frequently, in intervals of business and 
during some tedious details, one and another 
of their more intimate acquaintances among 
the deputies would join the ladies in the gal- 
lery and engage with them in conversation. 
Louise was generally silent; but what she 
heard constituted a peculiar clement in the 
formation of her character. 

Spring, when the session closed, was hailed 
as a deliverance; and when they returned to 
the manufactory it seemed to all as if they 
had just come into the free air out of the sultry 
atmosphere of the Chamber. Louise at once 
seemed to enjoy new life. And when she re- 
turned in the autumn with her father and grand- 
mother to the capital, her mourning now laid 
aside, she was weleomed by a large circle as an 
old acquaintance. Some other deputies had 
brought with them their wives and daughters, 
and they formed a circle of their own, whoso 
special charm consisted not only in the fact 
that cboice spirits from all parts of the country 
came together, but that, while away from home 
for months at a time, they could have all the 
peculiar advantages of a home. 

The third year there was an inspiring novel- 
ty. A boarding-school friend of Louise, Marie 
von Korneck, had come with her father to the 
capital. The two girls had been good friends 
at the school, but their friendship had not been 
of that kind to pledge them to‘its continuance 
after their separation. -But it seemed now as 
if they had been on most intimate terms: there 
were the common youthful recollections; they 
had much to say about their schoolmates scat- 
tered in every part of the world, about the 
pedantry of their teachers, and also abont that 
teacher of history with whom all the pupils 
were in love. And the very difference in the 
characteristic qualities of the two girls seemed 
to constitute a special attraction. Marie had 
a sort of soldier-like promptness of speech, was 
never at a loss what to say, and looked at life 
as a merry game; Louise, on the other hand, 
was rather of a reflective turn, was not quick at 
small-talk and repartee, listened quietly and 
with attention, and when she expressed herself 


it was always in fitting and well-arranged words. 
Their fathers, too, formed a friendly intimacy ; 
and, as a liberal ministry was uppermost, and 
the party of Herr Merz seemed to be its main 
stay, Major Korneck was not disinclined to be 
on terms of friendly intercourse with a poli- 
tician of decidedly liberal tendencies, Marie 
yon Korneck had very soon entered into the 
social pleasures of the capital, and became ac- 
quainted with the best dancers and the most 
amusing old gentlemen; while the young En- 
sign Von Birkenstock, who was a distant rela- 
tion, and was permitted to call her cousin, was 
her obedient admirer, and also showed himself 
devoted to her friend. 

Louise was soon drawn into the whirl of 
winter dissipations. The saloons of the min- 
ister and the best soeial circles were thrown 
open to the deputies and their families, and 
through many a dancing-hall Louise and Maric 
promenaded arm and arm, while many eyes, 
spectacled and unspectacled, were directed to- 
ward them. 

There was also some talk of suitors of Louise, 
but she was uniformly friendly to every one, 
and showed no particular preference for any, 
She was an enlivening element in the society 
of men, combative and positive in her replies ; 
and she had not been a listener to the debates 
for several sessions, sometimes siding with one 
speaker and sometimes with another, without 
pereeiving that she lacked independence of 
judgment, and that it needed to be cultivated. 

An entirely new life was opened to her when 
she and Marie entered the painting -school 
which a celebrated artist had opened for girls. 
Marie could draw human figures well, but she 
liked far better to make caricatures; Louise 
had a decided talent for landscape. In the 
studio Marie was the ehief speaker, and knew 
every thing that was going on at tbe capital, 
especially in military circles. As was to be 
expected, Louise wag regarded as possessing 
the soundest judgment; and when her opinion 
was asked she gave it with such reasons, and 
such a consideration of objections, that she re- 
ceived very naturally the title of Daughter of 
the Parliament. 

Marie was extremely good-humored and 
eheerful, and particularly merry with the fa- 
ther of Louise. After his wife’s death he had 
resolved to devote himself exclusively to his 
child and to the general good of his country ; 
but before the close of the first winter he found 
himself so greatly cheered and enlivened by 
her daily intercourse in the family that his de- 
termination became somewhat shaken. Marie 
was not indisposed toward him—was, in fact, 
quite confidential; and her father, the major, 
bore himself teward Ilerr Merz in a manner 
that said: ‘‘ Why are you so faint-hearted, old 
boy? The affair could be all settled with two 
words.” 

For weeks Herr Merz heard nothing of the 
debates going on in the House of Deputies—he 
was listening to the debates within himself, 
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and these were so stormy, and the parties con- 
tended in such an unparliamentary way, that 
the president, in the shape of calm reason, 
had frequently to call them to ordcr. 

Herr Merz closed up every avenue by whieh 
these commotions of his heart could be report- 
ed to the public, but they did not escape thie 
notice of his mother-in-law. While every one 
else was in raptures with Marie’s cheerful dis- 
position, father and daughter vying with each 
other in her praise, and while her absence 
seemed to leave a void—the old lady wonld 
shake depreeatingly her gray head, as she 
dropped her knitting-work from her delicate 
hand, and say: ‘What a great pity! Friu- 
lein Von Korneck would make a first-rate act- 
ress!” : 

Herr Merz put a restraint upon himself, and 
was careful to say before Marie, as well as in 
her father’s presence, that he had uncondition- 
ally given up every thought of changing his 
own way of life, and placed all his dependence 
on Louise. Ue hoped that his child would 
soon find the man who would appreciate her 
rich heart and mind and her solid qualities. 
Louise, too, was ready enough to confess that 
she was not unwilling to be marricd; but year 
after year passed, Louise was in friendly rela- 
tions with some of the best men, and said at 
first jokingly, and at length in deeper earnest, 
that it seemed as if married men were the only 
ones who conducted themselves toward her in 
a sensible and straightforward manner; she 
always found the bachclors either foppish or 
sentimental, and sometimes she was inclined to 
believe that onc and another were attracted to 
her on account of her expected wealth. 

During the summer a letter was received 
from Marie, in which she wrote that her father 
was dead, and that she was left alone and des- 
titute. Louise wanted her father to receive 
her into the honse, but he positively refused, 
although, in general, every wish of his child 
was to hima law. He maintained that Louise, 
by means of such an association with her 
friend, would fail to gain an individual reliance 
upon herself; she ought not to get rid entirely 
of the desire to have an independent house- 
hold of her own; but secretly he had a dislike 
to Marie, which, strangely enough, proceeded 
from the compulsion he had put on his inclin- 
ation. Marie wrote soon afterward that she 
had concluded to be the companion of an old 
lady on a journey. 

Herr Merz, who desired to devote himself 
more and more to political life, and regarded 
it as a duty that men of independent position 
should give their whole attention to it, sold his 
manufactory. He wanted to live the whole 
year at the capital, but he yielded to Louise’s 
urgent entreaty, and retired to an estate which 
he possessed in the mountains. But that very 
year in which he had become entirely at leisure 
to devote himself to public life he failed of an 
election. After the first pain of disappoint- 
ment he consoled himself by saying—and with 
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him it was not a mere form of words—that 
there were a great many clever men who could 
represent the various interests of the ecoun- 
try. Tle would often say: ‘‘ One must obcy her 
call, but one must also wait, if he is not called, 
until the right time comes.” 

At the same time there occurred a change 
in political matters, which made it desirable 
to a man of his temperament not to be obliged 
to belong to an opposition where party lines 
were strictly drawn, He was not one of those 
combative natures who enjoy a sharp antago- 
nism; he loved comfortable quiet, so far, of 
course, 48 was consistent with the maintenance 
of his principles. 

Now could he peacefully await in his ark the 
deluge which the chaos seemed about to usher 
in? The newspapers were the doves whieh 
brought to him news of the height to which 
the flood had risen in the world. He read 
very diligently the proceedings in the Chamber 
of Deputies; he had telling and well-arranged 
speeches in his head, which now, alas! there 
was no opportunity of delivering. Hc devoted 
himself energetically to the affairs of the com- 
munity and the neighborhood, but he felt a 
continual void, and hoped for some new inter- 
est in life only through the marriage of Louise. 
But she was now more than twenty-five years 
old, and openly asserted that she had defini- 
tively closed up her account with life, and 
would devote herself exclusively to her little 
talent. 

Marie had now returned from her journey, 
which had lasted several years, and was living 
with the old lady in the garrison city. On her 
first visit to the country house of Herr Merz, 
when she was alone with him, she at once per- 
ceived his embarrassment, and said, in the 
liveliest way: ‘‘ Ah, Herr Merz, why did you 
not marry me ycarsago? It is too late now; 
I ain engaged.” 

“May I ask to whom ?” inquired Herr Merz. 

“No; that is a secret.” i» 

Sinee that first visit they had not again seen 
each other. Now Marie had been invited to 
visit them, as they wanted to be together a few 
days before Herr Merz and his daughter set out 
on their journey to Italy. 


——-—---___—. 


CHAPTER III. 
ON ONE’S OWN GROUND. 


Tire carriage containing the two young la- 
dies drove at a quick trot along the highway. 

‘Ah, how happy you are to call such a car- 
riage your own!” cricd Marie. ‘*No one 
would believe that a person who could ride in 
her own carriage would ever look so gloomy.” 

Louise knew the perpetual wrangling of her 
friend with her pecuniary situation, and she 
nodded at the remark, so that Marie, by jest- 
ing freely in regard to her peeuliarly hard 
and dependent position, might be relicved and 
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cheered. Marie possibly perceived her friend’s 
drift, for she declared that life was a mere 
farce, and the best way was to play it briskly. 
She told very humorously some of her trav- 
eling adventures. 

Louise diverted her from these by asking 
how she got along with the lady with whom she 
was living as a companion. 

‘© Ah!” eried Marie, ‘‘she is all the time 
complaining about her former companions, and 
will most assuredly complain about me to fu- 
ture ones. ‘The noble lady is always wanting 
to be loved, and at the same time to be very 
little out of pocket! She ought to have a 
broom and duster crossed on her coat of arms, 
for sweeping and dusting are the objects of her 
existence. Every evening her servant - girl 
must tear an old newspaper into small bits, 
and then she scatters these into every nook 
and corner of the rooms, so as to make sure 
the next day that every plaee has been swept.” 

‘But you must be glad that you have a call- 
ing,” Louise said, attempting to turn the con- 
yersation. 

“Calling? I say with Riickert—or is it 
some one else ?—‘If I had had a hundred thou- 
sand dollars income, I would never have dished 
myself up for you.’ Calling? Never use that 
word again to me. If I were rich, I would 
marry a man who pleased me, and let others 
take the calling.” 

Marie now struck into a serious vein, and 


exhorted her friend not to continue playing 
the prude, and decline all suitors. 

Louise replied that she had given up the 
world, 

“Given up the world?” laughed Marie. 
“Why don’t you say, too, ‘I am dead and bur- 
ied.’ You are a year younger than I. Oh, 
if some one would only come and tame you for 
once !” 

“Tame me? Am I wild?” 

‘‘No; don’t misunderstand me, you are, on 
the contrary, too tame—I mean too cultivated.” 

** Too cultivated ?” 


‘Yes, you have seen a great deal too much, 
thought a great deal too much. You perceive 
each one’s deficiencies, and you think, besides, 
that he does not want me, he wants my mon- 
ey. You open a parliamentary debate when | 
any one makes his appearance. You are the’ 
Daughter of the Parliament.” 

“Good! You have now said the whole, and 


now I beg that you will say nothing more on! 


the subject.” 


There was a slight flush in the countenance of 
the elderly man, who, perhaps, had not wholly 
overcome the impression that he had once 
had a passing, repressed inclination toward 
his daughter’s friend. Marie immediately ad- 
dressed Herr Merz in a tone of raillery, and 
he replied in a friendly way. 

Marie was conducted to her chamber, but 
she soon came down, and promenaded with 
Herr Merz up and down in front of the house. 
She asked what that unfinished addition was 
which had one large window with a single pane 
of glass. Herr Merz replied that he had built 
it for Louise’s studio, and that it was to be 
completed during their proposed journey to 
Italy, as Louise wanted to devote herself whol- 
ly to her artistic talent. 

‘This is very wrong in you. You must not 
do this!” exclaimed Maric, defiantly. 

In answer to his amazed inquiry, she de- 
clared that he ought not to encourage Louise 
in carrying out her proposal to give up the 
world. Now a suitor would have to encount- 
er additional resistance. 

“T stick to this,” cried she, ‘‘that Lonise 
must marry. And if Iam obliged to conjure 
up here the swan-knight, she shall be married. 
Done with life! All done! Did any one 
ever hear of such a thing in a beautifal, rich 
girl, who is—well—is twenty-six years old! 
Do you give me full power to set in motion 
what I please ?” 

‘¢ And what if I should not ?” 

“To be sure; but I should do just the same 
without it. Yet it’s better that I have said 
what Ihave. ‘This respite is mine, and I will 
use it,’” she recited in pathetie style. 

Louise eame down and her father went away 
ina short time. Sheand Marie strolled in the 
park arm in arm. 

Suddenly Marie stopped and eried: “* Ah, I 
should like to know how one walks when she 
treads on her own soil. This is the way!” 

She raised her dress a little, disclosing a 
handsome foot in brown gaiter boots, and she 
set it firmly on the ground. ‘Then she went on 
to depict in enthusiastic terms how happy that 
person must be who could call a piece of ground 
his own, and who had a settled home. 

Louise made no contradicton, for she had a 
sincere compassion for a girl who, belonging to 
the higher class of society, was homeless in the 
world, and obliged to eat the bread of serviee—a 
service really, though seeming to be a voluntary 
work. She simply said, at last, that Marie was 


Louise uttered this in a decided tone, and, rich enough—she had such an inexhaustible 


for a while they drove on in silence. 
approaching some of the outlying buildings 


which were a short distance from the manor- | expression of trouble. 
The farm-dogs barked, they took note | that it is all over.” 


house. 
of the new arrival, and Scheck was quick at 
reply, like his mistress. 


They were | fund of humor. 


‘«Ton’t appeal to that!” eried Marie, with an 
‘When one appeals to . 


They had entered a copse where the birds 


But Marie ordered | were singing merrily. Louise stood still and 


him not to utter the least sound, and he silent-! asked her friend whether she did not wish to 


ly obeyed. 


house, and Herr Merz bade Marie welcome. 


| tell her something more about the heart-affair 
The carriage stopped at the steps of the! 


hinted at in her letters while abroad. 
‘‘Not just now,” Marie hastily exclaimed; 


be 
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‘*but hy-and-by I will tell you. Don’t, I beg, 
ask me any further. When the right time 
comes I will let you know every thing, and you 
must help me.” 

They spoke now of the proposed journey to 
Italy, and Louise expressed her regret that 
Marie could not accompany her. She would 
have been a good guide, for she had already 
been over the ground. 

Marie knew, and Louise guessed, why the 
father, usually so indulgent to evcry wish of his 
child, had positively refused to have Marie ac- 
company them, Silently they went through 
garden and park, and then returned to the 
house. The grandmother of Louise, who had 
not been well during the day, had recovered 
by evening. They sat togethcr in pleasant 
mood, and after tea Marie began a game of 
chess with Herr Merz. She was a very skill- 
ful player, and, as the game lasted a long time, 
Louise and her grandmother retired, and Marie 
and Herr Merz were left alone. 

Hardly had they been left alone, however, 
than Marie broke up the game and said she 
must speak still further about Louise. Herr 
Merz was to name over the men in the ncigh- 
borhood who were to be his guests the next 
day, who among them might be suitors of Lou- 
ise, and which of them he himself would dce- 
sire; for it was of great importance that a 
friend should express herself pleased with a 
wooer, and she hoped to bring Louise in this 
way to a definite point. He named over sey- 
eral, among them a proprietor and a young 
official from the county town not far off, be- 
tween whom he had no choice, but who were 
equally indifferent to Louise. 

Marie was very confident that she could 
bring her friend to the point. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A REVIEW. 


Tue next day, which was clear and cool, 
saw the arrival of guests of both sexes in car- 
riages and on horseback. Marie had induced 
Louise to adopt a new style of wearing her 
hair, and to dress in bright colors, laying aside 
her favorite shade of sombre drab, as Marie 
called it. The neighbors gazed at her in sur- 
prise when she first met them, and Marie was 
pleased at this, for she knew that Louise was 
looking unusually young and animated. 

When the neighboring landed proprietor and 
the young government official were introduced 
to Marie she made a courtesy, and, instead of 
easting down her eyes, looked steadily at them, 
She passed them both in review, and found 
that in respect to external appearance the 
choice was by no means difficult. 

Fortunately for Maric, the man held in high- 
est estimation in this circle of friends was an 
old comrade of her father. By this means she 
was at once accorded a high place of honor; 


the whole eircle gathered around her, and Lou- 
ise did her best to make her the centre of at- 
traction. 

The young official saw at once that Marie’s 
opinion had decided weight with Louise, and 
he therefore showed her a great deal of atten- 
tion. He attended her when the company 
took a walk in the garden, and in the course 
of conversation incidentally mentioned that he 
was an officer in the militia. He could sce 
that this made quite a favorable impression, 

Marie thought well of his appearance and 
general bearing, but he either was, or pretend- 
cd to be, rather bashful; he was not sufficiently 
confident and self-asserting. She came to the 
conclusion in her own mind that he would not 
do, for whoever would win Louise must excite 
in her a positive interest. 

He appeared to be familiar with landscape- 
painting not only in reference to the character 
of the foliage and the fore-ground, but he was 
quite enthusiastic in speaking of the necessity 
of having an artistic eye, and of the prevailing 
taste for landscape-painting as in harmony with 
the tendencies of our age in its study of natural 
science. He pointed out a group of trees, and 
extolled to the skies the happiness of being 
able to revel in light and air. All this he reeled 


off to Marie like a book, as they say, with the 


idea that she would report it to her friend. 

Marie smiled inwardly: ‘‘This swain is 
played out; let us see what sort of a child of 
humanity the landed proprietor is!” 

The proprietor attached himself to father 
Merz. ‘ Good manners, and not a bad move,” 
thought Marie. ‘‘Hereally has a high respect 
for the old gentleman, or else he pretends to 
have. No matter which, it will have a good 
effect upon Louise, for she loves her father to 
distraction, and he who loves him too is in a 
fair way to gain her good graces.” 

The proprietor, on the other hand, took a 
different view from the official, and looked upon 
Marie as in the way. He was a seriously dis- 
posed man, and, next to his own life-calling, 
devoted to politics. Hlehad soon seen through 
Marie, and thought that a friend of a character 
like hers would be apt to make Louise frivolous 
and fickle. He even imagined that there was 
a visible constraint in the bearing of the latter 
toward her friend, and therefore he did not 
wish to have much to do with her. And when 
Louise asked him how Marie pleased him, he 
replied, ina straightforward way, ‘‘She pleases 
me just as she does you. I think that you 
would not like to live all the time with such a 
sparkling, effervescing, fun-loving tempera- 
ment.” 

Louise endeavored to modify his opinion, 
but she did it in such a way that he was con- 
vinced he was not wholly in the wrong, and for 
the first time he began to entertain some hope, 

‘The dinner passed off cheerily ; the old Herr 
Von Beuthen, who conducted Marie to the 
table, felt that he had the privilege of saying 
what he pleased. 
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The conversation turned on the intended 
journey to Italy, and the old Herr said: “ You 
have begun in the wrong way. What makes 
you put up a studio for our dear Louise? A 
nursery-room would be more to the purpose.” 

There was a general laugh. Marie looked 
around the table with sparkling eyes. She 
saw that the young official blushed, while the 
proprietor joined in the laughter. 

All glanced toward Lonise, but she looked 
straight before her, as if the joke had no refer- 
ence to her at all. Finally, feeling that she 
must say something, she observed, in a quiet 
and undisturbed tone, ‘I am very glad to have 
given the opportunity to Herr Von Beuthen to 
exercise his pleasantry.” She occupied her- 
self very zealously with a stately gentleman 
who sat next, so that his wife, whom the young 
official conducted to the table, became more 
and more flushed in the face; and this redness 
was not lessened by the several glasses of wine 
which she drank at the persuasion of the of- 
ficial. 

At last they rose from table, and while the 
older gentlemen were sitting on the terrace, 
smoking their cigars, Herr Von Beuthen ex- 
claimed, in a very loud voice, ‘Tt is a disgrace 
to all bachelordom that Louise is not yet mar- 
ried |” 

The younger portion of the eompany enjoyed 
themselves in the garden. Louise remained 
for some time talking with the gentleman who 
had sat next her at table, but yielded finally to 
Marie’s urgent entreaties and joined the youn- 
ger part of the guests in the garden. Jest and 
merriment were the order of the day, and from 
a thicket came the sound of a lively Swiss jodel, 
such as the monntain-boys sing. 

Marie had induced Louise, who eould not 
sing especially well, but who excelled in this 
Swiss caroling, to give a speeimen of her skill. 
She did not like to be seen when she did this, 
and so she went aside, placed her delicate left 
hand to her cheek, and jodeled so loud that it 
seemed as if the mountain-sides were echoing 
and re-echoing the notes. 

Old and young now mingled together, and 
all were in good spirits until evening came and 
the guests went away. 

When they were again alone Louise said to 
her friend, blushing deeply, ‘‘Ah! Marie, it is 
indeed horrible, and I can’t understand it. I 
am so—” 

*¢So what ?” 

‘*No; it is better not to say it.” 

‘Not even tome? Speak out!” 

‘¢ Well, there were here some cultivated and 
able men”—naming several— but those who 
pleased, those whom I find clever and agreea- 
ble, are—” 

“Married,” interrupted Marie. 

‘* Yes,” assented Louise, covering her face 
with her hands. ‘‘ Why is it that only sueh please 
me? Why,can I speak with freedom only to 
them ?” 

“Don’t you know why ?—you, the Daughter 


of the Parliament? It’s a very simple matter, 
You allow yourself to be free with them, and 
they can be unconstrained in their conversation 
with you. But when you are with an unmar- 
ried man you are thinking all the time that he 
has some designs on you, and, most probably, 
on your wealth, and so you are never natural 
—never free from constraint.” 

“¢Oh, how right you are—how much in the 
right!” 

For a long time they were silent, and then 
Marie suddenly said, as an expression of roguish 
triumph overspread her countenance, ‘‘Come 

| here and sit by me; I will tell you my secret.” 

She grasped the hand of Louise, and her 
voice was choked; Louise thought it was from 
deep emotion, but it was from a wholly different 
eause. Marie related, in a hesitating and bro- 
ken way, in marked contrast with her usual off- 
hand fluency, that she was as good as engaged 

_to Von Birkenstock, a cavalry officer in the 
/neighboring garrison city, who was a distant 
| relative of hers, but whom she had seen only at 
| brief intervals. She had now the desire, as it 
was important that she should become more in- 
timately acquainted with him, that Herr Merz 
|! should invite him to make a visit; he could 
lodge at the tenant's house. And, besides, it 
_was his intention to resign and take up farm- 
ing, as he was the son of an agriculturist, 
Louise promised to bring it abont. Marie 
| went to her room, and not long afterward Louise 
bronght her an unsealed letter of invitation, 
| written by her father, Marie sat up late that 
) night writing a letter, which a messenger car- 
ried to the railway station. 


{ 
| CHAPTER V. 
A GAME OF CHESS. 


LovisE wanted to accompany her friend, who 
was to drive, two evenings after this, to the sta- 
tion to meet the cavalry officer. Louise spoke 
of him as Marie’s betrothed, though the latter 
protested against it; but, as Louise persisted 
in calling him so, Marie let it pgss. 

Marie drove alone to the station, but she did 
not when there remain seated in the carriage, 
as did her friend a few days previously; she 
walked back and forth on the platform and in 
the garden, which had been freshly laid out, 
and as yet showed but a scanty growth, and 
looked frequently at the watch which she wore 
in her belt. 

The train came in, anda young man, with a 
fresh, grave countenance, and very heavy and 
long mustache, beckoned from the cars. He 

alighted, and, althongh he wore a citizen’s dress, 
| it was evident at the first glance that he was a 
soldier, 

In an easy, off-hand manner he said to Marie: 
‘You have not invoked the spirit of the hussar 
}invain. Here amI! I obey your mysterious 
summons, I lave an ample leave of absence. 
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Now unfold: where is the adventure? Where 
is the monster, the dragon ?” 

Marie begged him not to ask any questions 
now, and, above all, not to speak German. | 
They seated themselves in the carriage, and he ) 
asked: “ Are not my eyes to be bandaged ?” 

Marie smiled, and said no. He further asked 
if he might be permitted, as modern knights 
were, tosmoke. Leave was given. 

“What should you say,” began Marie, at last, 
“if this carriage, these horses, and with them 
a fine manor-house and some hundreds of thou- 
sands in a fire-proof safe, were your own ?” 

“With, or without a wife?” 

CONN Tied” 

“With you?” 

**Do not jest.” 

Drawing her breath quickly, Marie continued : 
“Ah, we are all nothing but Philistines, I as 
wellas the rest. Why am Jall at onceso afraid ?” 


“You afraid? Is there such a word in your 
dictionary ?” 

“Yon are right! It is such a beautiful and | 
advantageous—in fact, a moral intrigue which | 
you are to engage in with me.” 

“You see me armed and equipped for every 
thing, like a hero in some fairy tale ; and, more | 
especially, I have the virtue of silent obedience, 
I listen to your oracle as patiently as Tamino 
in the ‘ Magie Flute.’” 

“Tt will soon be all revealed to you. 
you remember Louise Merz?” 
‘*Who could forget her! 

her ?” 

NG TY 

*‘T am ready forthwith. Let the church 
bells be rung! Iam of age; itis spring; and 
I have some new gloves with me.” 

“Cousin, [am in earnest.” 

‘*Dreams are the stuff that life is made of. 
Does she still remember me, how I danced with 
her at that time at the minister's? Does her 
father remember me? THe has one good qual- 
ity—he smokes capital cigars.” 

‘* Albrecht, don’t make fun of the really 
worthy man. ‘To win Louise you must respect 
OIG” 

‘*T regard him now as most eminently re- 
spectable.” 

‘¢ Albrecht, tell me, in the first place, whether 
you would marry Louise if she had no proper- 
tiny ee 

coo) 

‘“‘That is honest, at any rate.” 

“‘T pray you, dear cousin, let me finish what | 
I was going to say. I could not marry her if | 
she were poor; but if she were poor and I rich, 
then—” 

‘“Then you would marry her ?” 

“*No; then I would marry you.” 

Marie blushed, and forbade her cousin to 
joke any farther in that manner, or he would 
not answer for the business in hand; for he 
must for a while pass as her lover, even as her | 
betrothed. Louise desired that it should be so. | 

“‘T don’t understand,” laughed the captain. 


Do 


Am I to marry 


“The good knight must consent to have his 
eyes a little blindfolded,” replied Marie. 

She recovered her good spirits, and said that 
Louise was prejudiced against every man who 
was not already bound. With those who were 
married and betrothed she unfolded all the ami- 
able qualities of her nature, and acknowledged 
also the fine traits in their character, And 
therefore her consin was to pass for a while 
as her betrothed. 

“But, Marie, what are you playing with ? 
You know that you are to me—” 

“T beg you to stop. You know—” 

‘* Certainly, certainly,” observed he, making 
a motion in the air with his hand as if he were 
using a paint-brush. 

Marie shrank back in the carriage, but quick- 
ly recoyering her position, said, in a lively tone: 
‘“But don’t regard me as prudish. I permit 
all the attentions which your cousinly relation 
has allowed heretofore.” 

‘¢Then, first of all, I beg for a kiss.” 

“‘For shame! And you are trifling with 
your good fortune. But if it must be, here, 
kiss my hand.” 

“Take off your glove, I beseech you!” 

*‘No. And one thing more—be kind to 
Scheck. If you must show tenderness, prac- 
tice it on Scheck. And, don’t you play cbess ?” 

““My fame is great! Who could stand the 
tortures of outpost duty without tobacco and 
chess ?” 

“‘And you can draw ?” 

**Don't slander the military school!” 

“You understand, too, how to take land- 
scapes, and to talk about trees in the fore- 
ground, and perspective ?” 

“My gracious Friulein! Observe this tree 
with its melodious branches, this rhythm, this 
symphony—” 

“Very well!” 

‘No, it won't do,” said he, seriously, ‘‘ We 
shall make ourselves contemptible, and your 
friend an enemy. Can the prim Louise ever 
forgive us for tricking her ?” 

“Indeed? Is this throwing cold water upon 
a fine adventure the hussar bravery you spoke 
of? Beeasy. After a few days we will have 
a quarrel, and we must arrange that Lonise 
shall be an involuntary listener, Then I will 
give you your dismissal, and you will thank 


ry 


| me—I will allow you on your knees to thank 


me—you will express your high opinion of me, 
and honestly confess that youn—what is the 
term they use?—madly, distractedly, infatu- 
atedly love Louise. And trust me, you will 
not have to lie, it will be the actual truth.” 

For some time neither of them spoke. The 
captain seemed to be thinking of the part he 
was to play. Then he, arouscd from his long 
reverie, stood upright and offered his cigar- 
case to the coachman and the footman, who 
accepted the cigars with thanks, They had 
both been soldiers, and knew how to appreciate 
this courteousness in an officer. 

Marie nodded triumphantly. Herr Von Birk- 
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enstock had one good custom from early youth 
up to the present time; le kept regularly a 
brief diary, which luckily he now had with 
him. He found the date noted down at which 
he had met Louise, and some particulars which 
refreshed his recollections. 

Marie was very well satisfied with the various 
points he introduced, and was able to supple- 
ment them from her own memory. 

The campaign was well begun, and in high 
spirits they drove up to the manor-house. 


————+>——_—_—_ 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SKILLFUL MANGUVRE. 


Lovutse welcomed her friend’s betrothed with 
hearty warmth, as if he were a member of her 
own family. She had carefully attended to 
the arrangement of a room for him in the 
neighboring farm-house, and when he thanked 
her there seemed a strange contradiction be- 
tween his look of youthful strength and the 
emotion in his voice, and the shy, almost timid 
expression of his eyes, as he first looked full at 
her and then cast them down, while she begged 
him to look upon her as a friend. 

He reminded Louise of their meeting at the 
capital, and she thought it very singular that 
he should still remember the dress and flowers 
which she then wore, and what they had said 
to each other. 

“ Yow do you like him ?” asked Marie when 
she was alone with Louise. 

“¥ don’t see how you can ask how any one 
likes the man to whom you have given yourself 
for life!” answered Louise. 

Marie seemed impressed by her earnestness, 
and her usually ready tongue hesitated and 
stammered a little as she excused herself, add- 
ing that her engagement to the captain was not 
yet so absolutely settled. 

The captain was soon on good terms with 
the father of Louise, although he said directly 
that he had but little interest in the political 
questions of the day; his manner of looking at 
the estate, and his pertinent remarks expressed 
in few words, which he skillfully and modestly 
put in the form of questions, won for him im- 
mediately the favor of the master of the house, 
who expressed his liking for him to his daughter, 

The captain told Marie that he felt less con- 
strained with Louise than with her father, and 
wanted to know whether the latter understood 
the position of affairs; but Marie would not let 
him ask any thing further. She felt a pleasant 
excitement in her cousin’s moving in the dark, 
aswell astherest. This gave his bearing a cer- 
tain gentleness which she thought taking; and, 
moreover, she had not herself decided whether 
Herr Merz ought to share the secret, Mean- 
while, she delayed the decision until a favor- 
able moment. : 

The grandmother had known the eaptain’s 
mother, and an mnexpectedly pleasant relation 


was established between them; the old lady, 
who, at other times, generally sat silent in her 
arm-chair by the window, often talked with 
the young man, in whose looks and whole bear- 
ing she saw a resemblance to his mother. 

Thus the days passed pleasantly on the es- 
tate. They rode and drove in the country 
about them, or walked to fine points of view on 
the neighboring mountains, and Louise could 
not help frequently congratulating her friend 
on having found such a man for a husband. 
It seemed to her most suitable that the vola- 
tile, ever-jesting Marie should be united to a 
man who showed, considering his youth, a re- 
markably earnest character. 

It often happened that Marie walked with 
Herr Merz and Louise with the captain; and 
a special sympathy was establislied between 
them from the fact that the captain had a tal- 
ent for landscape-drawing. They worked to- 
gether and compared their sketches, and Lou- 
ise could give the young man many useful hints, 
as he had, he said, used his talent but little. 
The captain was very quick in learning, and 
often surprised her by the ease with which he 
knew how to apply her instructions. 

Marie often withdrew, when Louise was 
with the captain. The father remarked to his 
daughter on the strange coldness that struck 
him in the demeanor of the pair; but Louise 
thought it just as it should be, and depicted 
the captain’s character in a sympathizing and 
feeling manner. 

When the father spoke of this to Marie, she 
begged him to go into the garden with her, 
and there explained to him the whole state of 
affairs, He was greatly astonished, and re- 
membered how often his mother-in-law had 
said that Marie ought to have been an actress. 
How was it possible to carry out such a comedy 
in real life, which belonged to and might be 
allowed on the stage? 

For a long time he could find no words, and 
declared at last that Marie’s proceeding was, 
to say the least, a mistaken one, for she would 
not accomplish the object she aimed at. Ilere- 
after he would have to make an effort to treat 
the captain in the way he had begun. What 
sort of a man was he to lend himself to such a 
plot? 

Louise and the eaptain had one day begun 
to sketch the ruins of a castle in the neighbor- 
hood, which they wished afterward to paint— 
the captain, in water-colors, Louise, in oils. 
They worked busily all day. Marie and the 
father were to go for them toward evening. 
On the way Herr Merz expressed great un- 
easiness at a course which would lead to no- 
thing, and leave a bitter feeling behind; but 
Marie, with her confident, overflowing good-’ 
humor, represented to him that this was mak- 
ing much too serious a matter of the little 
plot; Louise would be surprised, even angry 
at first, but wonld afterward rejoice that an op- 
portunity had been given her to become ac- 
quainted with so intelligent a man in uncon- 
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strained intercourse. She repeated to him 
how often Louise had said to her that it was 
her misfortune to know well only married or 
engaged men. Now this misfortune should be 
turned to advantage. Marie spoke with such 
animation and cleverness that he conld only 
shrug his shoulders. They arrived at the point 
from which the sketches were taken; a good 
lunch was brought from the carriage, and they 
sat comfortably together. Louise, however, 
was very gave, she often looked dreamily be- 
fore her, and said she was much dissatisfied 
with her work. The captain confessed that 
he had expected something better ofher; there 
was neat precision shown in her drawing, but 
it was worked up too carefully, with too minute 
a fidelity of detail, and wanted boldness. Maric 
looked at him in surprise as he expressed this 
opinion, but she soon smiled again: just this 
frankness, this honest fault-finding, would be 
the most likely to win Louise. 


——— 
4 


CHAPTER VII. 
FLEEING FROM ONE’S SELF. 


Tire four wandered about the ruin, and did 
not enter the carriage to drive hume till the 
moon had risen, Little was said as they drove | 
on, the father slept, and Marie seemed asleep 
also; only the captain and Louise were awake. 
The stars shone in the sky, the nightingales | 
sang in the bushes, and a spicy breath of spring 
filled the air. 

The captain scized Louise’s hand. We held 
it fast, and she could not withdraw it though 
she tried; she trembled. He pressed her hand, 
and she—did she return the pressure? She 
did not know. An icy chill ran over her. Is 
it indeed so? Do you love a man who be- 
longs to another? ‘No, no!” she muttered to 
herself, as she clenched her fist, and involun- 
tarily she suddenly cxclaimed aloud: “ Fa- 
rela 

‘¢What is it?” asked her father, awaking 
from his nap. 

‘Ah! did I call you?” 

“Yes.” 

“T didn’t know I did! Yes! Ishould like) 
to get out.” 

She called to the coachman to stop, opened 
the carriage door, alighted, and begged her | 
father to get out with her. 


She would not al~) 


“Qh, pray, father, do not speak so, Let us 
not speak a word, I beg you.” 

Her father did not know how to explain the 
strange position of affairs. Ife could not say 
that he knew of the plot, for he could not but 
acknowledge to himself that, in doing so, he 
should lose all influence over his child; aud 
the longer he walked in silence by his daugh- 
ter’s side the better it seemed to him that she 
should exert self-control and stifle the first gerin 
of love for a man who would lend himsclf to 
such a game. 

They reached the house in silence. Louise 
hurried to her own room, and sent word that 
she wanted to see no one that night. She sat 
on her sofa in an agony of painful self-accusa- 
tion. It was past midnight when she finally 
went to rest; but she could not sleep. She 
rose again, and sent to wake her father and 
beg him to come to her. He came, and she 
eutreated him to set her free while there was 
yet time. There wasonly oneway. Her father 
tried again to explain that perhaps the captain 
still— But Louise would not let him speak; 
she cried: *‘No,.never! I should be dishon- 
orable in my own eyes!” She begged her fa- 
ther that they might set out on their proposed 
journey directly—that very night; she could 
not see Marie or her betrothed again. Her 
father tried once more to soothe her; but Lou- 
ise vowed that she would leave the house in 
the night, and wander out into the world, if 
her father would not comply with her wish. 
He had never seen his child so overmastered 
by excitement, so resolved and determined to 
break all bonds asunder. He agreed to her 
proposal. Lonise wrote a letter telling her 
friend that for the next few months she would 
hear no news of her. She wrote also to her 
grandmother; and in the gray of the morning, 
while Marie was still asleep, the carriage rolled 
away in which Louise and her father sat. 

The captain, who, in the farm-house, had 
found no sleep either, and was standing at his 
window at dawn, believed himself to be dream- 
ing when he saw the carriage pass, heavily lad- 
en with trunks, and bearing away Louise and 
her father. 


ed 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE, 
‘Lon- 


Faturr and daughter were far away 


low the others to come with them, but abrupt- | ise sleeping, or at least sitting motionless with 
ly ordered the coachman to drive on; and as | closed eyes, in a corner of the carriage—when 
the carriage rolled away she fell on her father’s | Marie came down to breakfast in the garden- 
neck, erying: ‘‘Alas, alas! I am wicked, parlor. She was surprised to find no one there, 
very wicked, a miserable creature! Father, for Herr Merz was generally early. The house- 
help me?” | keeper brought her two letters. One was from 

Iler father could hardly uttcr a word to calm | Paris; the other had no address. Marie red- 
her. Louise threw herself on his breast, and dened when she saw the first, but quickly opened 
eried, in a heart-rending tone: ‘Qh, father, the other, It contained the lines which Louise 
I’m afraid I may, I shall love Marie’s betroth- had left behind. Maric could not understand 
ed, and he me.” what had happened; she opened the second 

«But what if he were free?” ‘letter, but seemed unable to read it properly ; 
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she put her hand to her head several times, 
then sat down, staring before her, and holding 
the letter in the hand whieh hung nerveless by 
her side. 

The eaptain was announced; Marie quickly 
hid both letters. The captain looked as if he 
had been awake allnight. He told Marie that 
he saw he was not yet fit for such adventurous 
enterprises; he spoke jestingly, but there was a 


seriousness in his tone as he spoke of the pain-| 


ful position in which he was placed. He stood 
between two girls, both worthy to be wooed; 
one must pass for his betrothed, the other be- 
come his wife; he was in a false relation to- 
ward both; this must not go on. 

Marie listened patiently; she pressed her 
lips tightly together; and when the captain 
asked at last whether he had been dreaming, 
or had really seen Louise and her father drive 
away in the carly morning, she handed him the 
letter left by her friend. She was not a little 
surprised when the captain exelaimed, joyful- 
ly: “I’m thoroughly glad of it! Now I’m rid 
of her and her money. I might have deluded 
myself into.a sentimental mood. I was on the 
road to it, but we are not fit for each other, and 
I don’t believe that a really lasting life-union 
can be founded on sueh an intercourse as ours 
here. It may do on the stage, where people 
don’t ask: ‘How does it fare now, after the 
curtain has fallen? What are the after-effects 
of her game of hide and seek?” 

He stopped suddenly, and Marie said: *‘ They 
did not want to send us off, and so they have 
gone out of their own house.” 

‘The eaptain nodded, and Marie went on: 
“*T ought not to have said any thing about it to 
Herr Merz.” 

“Did you do that?” cried the captain. The 
blood mounted to his brow, his eyes flashed as 
he continued: ‘Now all is well! Iam free, and 


glad of it. I am rid of the gold-devil, and have | 


the angel of sweetness instead, I’m glad the 
play is over. We will show the purse-proud peo- 
ple that we have fooled them. Are youagreed ?” 

“ Agreed? I don’t nnderstand !” 

‘* Marie, I’ve seen that you alone are fit for 
me. Now tell me frankly, don’t you think, too, 
that I am the only right person for you? To 
be sure we have nothing, but if we have each 
other we are rich, and we are no Philistines 
to make many cares for ourselves. Iam strong 
and courageous; I will make my way. Now 
only say one word. Have IJ not already made 
my way? Have I not won you? Say only one 
word!” 

Marie put her hand in her pocket: she was 
on the point of taking out the other letter, 
which she had received from Paris, but she 
drew her hand out again empty, and held it out 
to her cousin: ‘* Don’t make me speak now. I 
did not know that I had something in me—they 
call it jealousy, but—pray, don’t make me speak 
now. Trust me, I will consider it all. We are 
no longer children, you and I. No, we are no 
children—we have no one, either of us, to con- 


sider for us. Pray go away now, but don’t give 
yourself any hopes—remember, I have said no- 
thing at all. Good-by! When the time comes 
you shall hear from me. But again—reniem- 
ber, I’ve promised you nothing.” 

“ And I do not give you up,” exelaimed the 
captain; ‘‘I put my seal on your mouth.” 

He embraced and kissed the trembling Marie, 
who resisted at first, then passionately returned 
the embrace. Suddenly she tore herself away, 
and left the room. The captain gazed after 
her; then he went to the farm-house, took off 
his citizen’s dress, put on his uniform, and re- 
turned to his post. 

Marie also went away in the evening. On 
her return-journey she did not conccal little 
Seheck, in saucy defiance of the rules, for the 
inspector allowed her to take him with her open- 
ly in the carriage. She sat still a long time, 
and Scheck watehed her in wonder, for he had 
never seen his mistress in such a mood—not 
vouchsafing him a single word, or even a glanee. 

After some time she took Louise’s letter from 
her pocket, read“it through quickly, and tore 
it into little bits, which at intervals she allowed 
to flutter out of the window of the railway car- 
riage. The pieces of paper were seattered at 
wide distanees; no one eould have collected 
them again. 

She took out the other letter. Shaking her 
head she looked at the photograph inclosed in 
it, then read: 


“Whose is this picture? No, that you will not ask 
when your eyes, beaming with warmth and light, rest 
on this photograph, 

“T have certainly changed much in appearanec, but 


| if a photograph of my soul could be taken, you would 


not find a single strange featnre in it. 

“And now, where are you? How do you live? 
Have I still a right to speak to you thus? Are you 
still free? Are you still your own, to become mine? 

“Oh, forgive the crooked question mark, I have 
something eertain to tell you. What I vowed to you 
on the swiftly-moving vessel is now fulfilled. I have 
attained an honorabie position, and am in a position 
to make for yon—for us—a eheerful home, free from 
want and eare. 

“T come to you, Whercver you summon me, Only 
one thing, iu all sincerity and good faith. If I should 
not seem to you as I did, you are free. We will sol- 
emnly clasp hands and say, It must not be! 

“T read this letter over. I have written confusedly, 
but my mind is clear, though I do not know how to 
express myself otherwise. 

“My heart beats as it did when I saw you gliding 
down the Rhine, I am full of courage and confidence, 
and, so long as I live, would be your e 


Marie made a rent throngh the name. She 
was abont to tear this letter also, but she 
stopped, and said to herself, ‘Ile calls you 
free, in order to be free himself and to be able 
to make some new experiment. No,no! He 
is a true, frank soul, without deceit! Yes, that 
he was. Is he still ?” 5 

She gazed long at the photograph; then put 
letter and picture again into her poekct. 

When she reached home she found the old 
lady busied with her acenstomed occupation of 
strewing scraps of paper in all the corners of 
the room. 
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LITERARY FORGERIES. 
II. 


HILE the trial of Vrain-Lueas acquaints 

us with the details ofa frand at once the 
most audacious and the most stupid ever com- 
mitted, I proceed to add another chapter to this 
history of false autographs. It has been seen 
with how little material skill Chatterton and 
Ireland succeeded in deceiving their contempo- 
raries. English literature furnishes a recent 
example of forgery in which poetic talent plays 
no part, but where the fabricator’s art is carried 
to the very extreme. 

In the beginning of 1852 appeared a little 
volume of letters by Shelley. Every one knows 
who Shelley was—the friend of Lord Byron, 
the poet-dreamer, powerful, mystic, one of the 
most marked of that line which descends, un- 
broken, to Tennyson and Browning. The yol- 
ume contained twenty-five letters; it was pre- 
faced with an introduction by Browning, and 
brought out by Moxon, the publisher of most 
uf the poetical works of the day. It must be 
owned that the contents of the book were some- 
what disappointing; nothing striking; some 
uninteresting details concerning the first mar- 
riage of Shelley, and the decision which took 
away his children; some descriptions of Italy ; 
nothing more. Let us add, however, that this 
insignificance gave rise to no suspicion; the 
letters of a great writer might precisely resem- 
ble the letters of any other person. 


ance of the book that an incident revealed its 
trne character. 

Moxon, the publisher, had distributed among 
his illustrious clients copies of the new work. 
Tennyson, especially, had received one of these. 
Tennyson, just then, was receiving a visit in the 
country from one of his friends, Mr. Palgrave, 
son of the historian, and brother of the traveler 
who has told us of Nedjid. Mr. Palgrave found 
the letters of Shelley on the parlor table, open- 
ed them, ran them over; what was his aston- 
ishment upon recognizing, as he believed, an 
old acquaintance! Continuing, he could no 
longer doubt that a pretended letter from Shel- 
ley to Godwin was a forgery, together with an 
article on Florence, published in 1840, in the 
Quarterly Review. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Palgrave could so readily recall an article 
printed twelve years before, the article having 
been written by his father. As for this pro- 
ceeding on the part of the forger, it is nothing 
extraordinary; the makers of autographs are 
all reduced to this, even as the anthor of the 
false letters of Marie Antoinette borrowed from 
the gazettes of the time, and finally, again, the 
author of M. Chasles’s manuscript treasures 
copied from ancient scientific memoirs, It can 
not be supposed an easy thing to draw from 
one’s own imagination the materials and the 

‘style of a fictitions correspondence; one could 
scarcely get, in this way, that tone of the sitna- 


Neverthe- | 
less, it was but a few weeks after the appear- | 


in all the letters, even the most insignificant ; 
hence the necessity for the forger to seck some 
assistance—a canvas, a text unknown or forgot- 
ten, which he may adapt more or less satisfac- 
torily to his design. 

But to return to the letters issued by Moxon. 
It is easy to imagine the publisher’s surprise on 
learning the discovery just made. He had 
bought these papers at a public sale, and at once 
produced the originals; there were the letters 
attacked, with every mark of authenticity. 
The handwriting appeared to be that of the 
poet. The seal was his. The address bore 
the stamp of the Italian cities where he had 
lived. The pieces were shown to certain upper 
clerks of the post-office, who declared that they 
saw nothing suspicious. One means of proof 
remained, Murray possessed numerous letters 
of Byron, written in the same cities at the same 
time, and also directed to London; comparison 
was easy. This was fatal to the letters issued 
by Moxon; the stamps of Venice and Ravenna 
betrayed important differences. From this 
time the forgery was considered established, 
and the publisher hastened to withdraw the 
copies already offered fcr sale, and to condemn 
the entire edition to destruction. Suspicion 
once awakened, it was soou perceived, in addi- 
tion, that these pretended letters of Shelley 
formed only a part of a vast enterprise of epis- 
tolary fraud. At the same sale whcre Moxon 
had bought the pieces which he published, the 
poet’s son had purchased, as he believed him- 
self in duty bound, other letters of Shelley, ad- 
dressed to his wife, and filled with private af- 
fairs and family secrets. The forgers had like- 
wise offered for sale letters of Keats and Byron, 
besides books bearing the name of the latter, 
with marginal.notes apparently written by his 
hand, Murray, always on the watch for works 
by the author of ‘* Childe Harold,” had bought 
forty-seven letters for more than three thousand 
francs. 

The fact of the fraud established, the only 
question now was to trace it to its source. 
Moxon had bought the letters at a public sale: 
from whom had the auctioneer received them ? 
From a bookseller named White. And White 
himself? The latter, if his published account 
may be credited, had bonght all these false docu- 
ments of an unknown wonian, who brought them 
successively, never dropping herzncognito, speak- 
ing of a sister in need, of a dead father who 
had been a collector of autographs, taking care, 
at the same time, to insinuate that these liter- 
ary treasures came to them through Fletcher, 
Byron’s faithful servant. Seeking farther yet, 
there appeared behind the lady an adventurer, 
who was undoubtedly the real author of the 
fraud. This was an individual who, abusing a 
somewhat striking resemblance to Byron, had 
taken his name, and passed himself off for his 
natural son, although the poet’s family had al- 
ways repulsed his pretensions. The knave had 
gone so far as to announce the publication of 


tion, that unstudied air of reality, which is found! inedited works of Lord Byron; the publisher, 
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warned, withdrew in time, and the book did not 
appear. It should be added that the book- 
seller, White, was not able to clear himself 
completely before the public ; it was generally 
thonght that, even if he did not actually know 
of the forgery, he must have suspected it; and, 
in any case, that he had gained too largely, 
getting out of the affair in time, and selling for 
three hundred guincas documents which had 
not cost him the third part of that sum. 

Thave already remarked that literary forgeries 
differ according to the market for which they 
areintended. ‘Thus, while the English are con- 
tented with Shakspeare or Shelley, the Ger- 
mans want something more solid: they are giv- 
en the fathers of the Church; they are offered a 
Sanchoniathon. For the London market, it is 
sufficient to write more or less indifferently in 
old English and Gothic characters; for that of 
Leipsic or Berlin, it is necessary to know how 
to write in Greek, and, upon occasion, to fabri- 
cate palimpsests. 

Do my readers know who Sanchoniathon 
was? The surest are probably not quite cer- 
tain. Sanchoniathon was a Pheenician, who 
wrote, in his own language, a history of his 
country. When did he live? That is com- 
pletely unknown, since some consider him as 
ancient as Moses, while others place him only 
one or two centuries before our era—a little 
difference of twelve or fifteen hundred years! 
Besides, the original work of Sanchoniathon is 
lost. It is true, an Egyptian Jew of the second 
century of onr era translated the book, but this 
translation is also lost. ‘There remain only a 


few fragments, amounting to about a dozen 
pages, which have been preserved to us by Eu- 
sebius, a father of the Church. It is easy to 
imagine the grief of the learned in every age in 
thinking of so great a loss. The Phoenicians, 
indeed, were one of the most considerable na- 
tions of antiquity—the inventors of writing, 
the founders of Tyre, of Sidon, and of Car- 
thage; great navigators, who had even passed 
beyond the columns of Hercules; cousins-ger- 
man of the Hebrews, with whom they were 
sometimes found in relation, but from whom 
they differed, as a commercial people must al- 
ways differ from an agricultural people, and the 
worshipers of Moloch from the worshipers of 
Jehovah. Truly, how this Sanchoniathon was 
venerated by philologists and historians! How 
they found in the fragments of his translator 
the fascination of difficulty to surmount, of mys- 
tery to penetrate, of hypothesis to risk! And 
if ever the original should reappear! If only 
the version of that Philon of Byblos would rise 
out of the depths of some library! If, instead 
of some miserable morsels, treating only of cos- 
mogony and mythology, there should be found, 
at last, the nine books of that history, what a 
flood of light might they not cast upon all Se- 
Initic antiquity ! 

One can judge, after this, of the emotion 
which took possession of the learned public of 


Germany, when it was reported, in 1886, that 


the Greek translation of Sanchoniathon had, 
in fact, been discovered, and was to be publish- 
ed. <A Portuguese officer, named Pereira, had 
accidentally found the manuscript in the con- 
vent of Santa Maria, at Merinhao, near Oporto, 
in Portugal, and had sent it to his friend, M. 
Frédéric Wagenfeld, at Bremen. ‘The manu- 
script was written on parchment, and contained 
one hundred and twenty-seven pages of the 
large quarto size, and with from twenty-five to 
thirty-five lines per page. Impatient to let the 
whole world enjoy so precious a treasure-troyve, 
M. Wagenfeld hastened to publish an extract, 
about one-half, with notes and a fac-simile of 
the manuscript. The volume, issued at Han- 
over, was preceded by an introduction by M. 
G. F. Grotefend, one of the principal German 
philologists. Here, then, was the recovered work 
of Philon, complete in nine volumes. It ap- 
peared that Sanchoniathon was the royal histori- 
ographer. One might read the account of the 
maritime discoveries and settlements of the 
Pheenicians, and learn that the Sidonians dis- 
covered the island of Ceylon. There were 
anecdotes, popular poems—the latter, by-the- 
way, With a counterfeit air of Ossian. ‘* Amis- 
sus has driven me from the city; myslaves have 
mocked me. But I will chastise the slaves, I 
will slay Amissus. Once I reposed upon the 
purple of Tyre, and my pillow was the silk of 
Babylon. Now the erag is my dwelling-place, 
and the desert my pillow. But think ye that I 
tremble when the shadows fall on the wood, 
when the storm howls among the trees like a 
roaring beast ‘of prey? or that I am affrighted 
by the glimmer of the rocks in the light of the 
moon, or by the pale faces that look at me 
from every clod of earth? Is the lion afraid in 
the darkuess of his den, or have ye seen the 
wild-boar terrified? The savage wild-boar 
wanders unscared through the mountain passes, 
and the roar of the lion makes all his enemies 
quake,” 

Sanchoniathon, were we to credit M. Grote- 
fend, was a writer of Kizekiel’s epoch. He had 
incorporated with his work various important 
documents, one of them a report on the power 
and commerce of Tyre under Hiram, contem- 
porary with Solomon. The work terminated 
with the accession of Adonidlibnas to the 
throne of Byblos, about the tenth century be- 
fore Jesus Christ, leaving the reader to regret 
that Sanchoniathon had not carried his recital 
yet farther. But Sanchoniathon excused him- 
self—the modern history of Pheenicia had al- 
ready been written by another than himself. 

In this world there are always keen spirits 
ready to call every thing in question. It was 
not to be expected that M. Wagenfeld’s dis- 
covery could escape criticism. Wilcken, au-. 
thor of the ‘* History of the Crusades,” had the 
hardihood to pronounce against the authen- 
ticity of the manuscript. On the other hand, 
Gesenius, the great Hebraist, ranged himself © 
among the partisans of Sanchoniathon. It is 
true that-Gesenius was occupied with Pheeni- 
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cian antiquities; that he had published disser- | his speenlations, had the effeet simply of cast- 


tations on the subject; that he found the con- 
clusions at which he had atrived confirmed by 
the new publication, and that this coincidence 
was well calcnlated to create in his mind -preju- 
dices favorable to the honesty of M. Wagenfeld. 

But Gesenius was deceived. In vain did the 
Greek of the printed text appear specious and 
flowing; in vain did the historical contents of 
the book seem conformed to probability; there 
was no resisting the evidence of contrary proofs. 
The whole story of M. Wagenfeld concerning 
Colonel Pereira and the monastery of Santa 
Maria turned out to be false. Inquiries being 
made in Portugal, it was shown that no mann- 
script had been discovered. Finally, once fair- 
ly aroused, criticism found in the text itself 
more than one weak spot. There was no 
remedy, the fraud was exposed. Wagenfeld 
alone held fast, and the following year published 
the whole of his pretended manuscript, together 
with a Latin version of his own (1837). This, 
at the same time, furnished new arms against 
himself, and gave a memorable example of in- 
vention and erudition. He died ten years later, 
in 1846, leaving the remembrance of one of the 
most extraordinary frauds the world has ever 
witnessed, and bequeathing to other unscrupu- 
lous Hellenists a precedent not likely to be lost. 

The mantle of Wagenfeld was taken up by 
Simonides. Simonides was the most learned, 
the most skillful, the most remarkable of all 
the fabricators of manuscripts. No one could 
crown more worthily than he a list of these in- 
genious and criminal falsifiers of history. 

Constantine Simonides was born, if his own 
story can be trusted, in 1823, in the Greek isle 
of Hydra. It is probable that he has made 
himself younger by some years than his actual 
age. It is not clearly known where he re- 
ceived his education and passed his childhood. 
In 1837 we find him employed by a printer of 
Athens; then at Mount Athos, near an uncle 
of his, the Superior of a convent, and a great 
lover of Greek manuscripts. Two years after 
the uncle died, and the nephew betook himself 
to traveling over the world, pursuing his stud- 
ies, counected, it is said, with secret societies, 
lience an equivocal and suspected person. In 
1846 he returned to Athens, and began to fab- 
ricate manuscripts, which he pretended to have 
got through a legacy of his uncle. At the 
same time he showed great zeal for study, 
taking lessons in ancient Greek. He is de- 
seribed, at this period, of agreeable manners, 
endowed with a power of persuasion, imperfeet- 
ly educated, but eager for knowledge, full of 
imagination and taste. He read the ancient 
authors with enthusiasm, gathering together all 
sorts of historical and archxological informa- 
tion, and essaying to write correctly in Greek. 
With all this he was vain, ambitious, and fickle. 
At the end of two months he left his teacher, 
and threw himself into adventures. 


ing a deeper shadow upon this whole part of 
his life. It is certain, however, that, after 
having tried his fortune at Athens and Con- 
stantinople, he found it necessary to strengthen 
his base of operations by renewing his supply 
of documents and materials, and that he re- 
turned to Mount Athos. There he copied man- 
uscripts, and even succeeded in procuring some 
quite valuable ones, which should serve to pass 
off those of his own manufacture. Hence, to 
quote his own story, he departed to visit the 
islands of the Archipelago, then traversed 
Egypt, penetrating as far as the Asian deserts. 
It should be added that every where he made 
the most precious and unlooked-for discoveries. 
For instance, falling into the hands of a noted 
brigand, he found this bandit himself a distin- 
guished archseologist, who had preserved in a 
cavern choice antiquities, and who parted from 
out Constantine with tears of regret, presenting 
him with valuable vases as a farewell gift. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Si- 
monides imposed upon every one with his tales 
and his manuscripts. His forgeries, like all 
others of the kind, disclosed a singular mixture 
of astuteness and credulity, of subtilty in the 
means used to ‘deceive the public, and temerity 
in his estimate of the folly of that public. 
Thus, very early, Simonides made up a history 
for a pretended academy of Symia, written by 
a monk of the thirteenth century, and did not 
hesitate to attribute to the doctors of this 
school the greater part of our modern inven- 
tions—paper, printing, the telescope, and even 
steamboats, At another time he interpolated 
a work of the fifteenth century, and introduced 
therein the discovery of the daguerreotype. At 
the same time he manufactured fragments of 
classic authors, manuscripts of Hesiod, omer, 
and Anacreon. ‘Things went so far that the 
Minister of Public Worship at Athens appoint- 
ed a committee to examine these treasures. 
Fortunately, the resemblance between the man- 
uscripts of Simonides and certain recent edi- 
tions issued abroad was observed in time; our 
forger had procured and copied these compara- 
tively unknown texts. 

Athens becoming too hot for Simonides, he 
returned to Constantinople toward the end of 
1850, There he found powerful patrons; in 
particular, Baron Tecco, minister from Sardinia, 
who lodged him with himself. It was at Con- 
stantinople that Simonides began to turn his 
studies toward the East, announcing, first, a 
Sanchoniathon; then an ancient Greek work on 
hieroglyphics; then a history of Armenia, which 
he endeavored to sell to the chief Armenian 
prelates, and for which he demanded the trifle 
of a million dollars. ‘The rogue did not despise 
any means calculated to dispose of his wares. 
He pretended to possess a document according 
to which the Comneni had hidden precious 
manuscripts in the environs of Constantinople, 


Simonides published an account of his wan-| in order to conceal them from the Latins; and 
derings, but this relation, intended to support! he added that the hiding-places were designated 
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With sufficicnt exactness to render them easily | 


recognized. Ilis object is not difficult to di- 
vine. He announced one day that excavations 


must be made in the gardens of Ismael-Pacha, 

Minister of Public Works. ‘The place indi- 
eated was searched, and, indeed, a manuscript 
on parchmeut was found inclosed in an old box. 

It is uunecessary to say that Simonides was 

familiar with ,the garden, and had already 
walked there. Another attempt of the same 

sort ended less favorably for Siinonides. <A 

certain Ibrahim was digging the foundation of 

a house, when some one took the opportunity 

to ask Simouides if the spot where they were | 
working did not happen to be one of those con- 
tainmg manuscripts. Simonides examined, 

and declared that, in truth, there should be 

found, somewhere near, an Arabic work, writ- 
ten in Syrian charaeters. At once arose a curi- 
osity easily understood ; they dug and dug, but 

nothing came to light. Our savant was pres- 
ent; but he was forbidden to descend into the 

trench, which, to be sure, could have served 

him little, since he was under the eye of the as~ 
sistants, After some hours of labor, every one 

went to breakfast. On their return the exca- 
vations recommenced. But the workmen had 

scarcely struck a few spade-blows when Simon- 
ides cried out: ‘‘ There it is! there it is!” In 

fact, they had come upon a box. Ibrahim ob- | 
served immediately that the earth clinging to 

it was of a different nature from that of the 

place where tliey were digging. But the work- 
men had laughed: why this merriment? On 

questioning them, it appeared that during 
breakfast Simonides had slipped away, had 

gone down into the trench and worked there. 

Whereupon Simonides thought proper to quit 

Constantinople. 

Here should come in the pretended travels 
of Simonides in Asia, and probably the fabri- 
eation of the works which we shall one day’ see 
appear, In 1853 we find our savant in En- 
gland, where his business transactions were tol- 
erably successful. A eclebrated amateur, Sir 
Thomas Philipps, gave him, for one manuscript, 
as much as £500 sterling, that is to say, 12,500 
francs. ‘The British Museum bought seven, 
but refused several others as ‘spurious. From 
London Simonides came to Paris, where he 
passed four months, and where, likewise, he 
boasted of having made some advantageous 
sales, Finally, in July, 1855, he reached Leip- 
sic, where his career of learned frauds and dis- 
honest gains was to terminate. 

Faithful to his system of screening his false 
manuscripts with pieces really ancient and val- 
unable, Simonides commenced by exhibiting, at 
Leipsic, some leaves of the Greck text of Her- 
mas, a Christian writer of the second century, 
whose works were known only through a Latin 
version, This was enough to surprise and de- 
light the learned world. But Hermas was to 
serve only as introduction to an original work. | 
Simonides had manufactured a history of the 
kings of Egypt, reaching back to most ancient 


times, and said to have been written by an Alex- 
andrian named Uranios. The manuscript, fab- 
ricated with much art, was designed to pass for 
a palimpsest—the name given to a parchment 
on which an old inseription has been crased to 
make room for another, the original text re- 
appearing only by means of chemical reagents. 
This was Simonides’s first essay in palimpsests, 
and there is no denying that it gave evidence 
of an extreme skill. Is this skill sufficient to 
explain the countenance at once afforded to 
our Greek by William Dindorf? May not 
other motives have served to blind the cele- 
brated philologist ? So much, at least, is cer- 
tain, that Dindorf immediately declared him- 
self convinced, that he rejected all representa- 
tions, combated all objections, that he himself 
bought the manuscript for the sum of 2000 tha- 
lers, and tliat he sought directly to sell it again 
to the Prussian government for 5000 thalers, 
which would have insured him a pretty little 
profit. Before buying, however, the King of 
Prussia charged some Berlinese savans, among 
them M. Lepsius, the first of modern Egyptolo- 
gists, with the examination of the document. 
More than one warning had already been heard. 
M. Lycurgos, a Greek scholar, who had given 
lessons to our Simonides, conceived suspicions 
on finding, in Uranios, the solecisms that he 
had formerly eorrected at Athens, in the themes 
of his pupil. Then there were strange idioms, 
inodes of speech entirely modern, M. Tischen- 
dorf, a poor enough eritic, but an experienced 
paleographer, declared, on his side, that the 
manuscript in question presented the writing 
of the eleventh century, but could not be a 
palimpsest of the fifth, M. Lepsius, who ap- 
pears to have been dcluded at first, had no 
sooner obtained permission to take away the 
manuscript, to study at leisure, than he found 
the contents completely at variance with the 
most recent and certain discoveries of science. 
The chemical and microscopic tests finished by 
demonstrating that the text of the pretended 
Uranios, instead of being more ancient than 
the effaced writing, was more modern—in oth- 
er words, that it was a counterfeit, the work of 
aforger, Furnished with all these proofs, M. 
Lepsins went to Leipsic, in eompany with a 
police -agent, and on the first of February, 
1856, Simonides was arrested, at the very mo- 
ment when he was making his arrangements to 
goto London. At his dwelling was found thie 
whole apparatus with which he had manufac- 
tuved-his Uranios: chemical inks, essays of old 
writing, manuscripts, some spurious, others au- 
thentic, works of Egyptologists such as Bunsen 
and Lepsius himself, and, to erown all, the text 
of Uranios. ‘The money which Simonides had 
received from Dindorf was still in his possession, 

‘The offense was evident, yet it remained un- 
punished. The Prussian tribunal set Simonides 
at liberty, and restored to him his effects and 
his money. The criminal, in fact, had not 
committed his fraud in Prussia, and M. Din- 
dorf, who had been its only real victim, was not 
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a Prussian. As for the Saxon tribunals, they 
could interfere only on condition of making it 
a civil suit, which M. Dindorf, for some reason 
or other, did not care to do. ‘I'he forger did 
not fail to cite his acqnittal as a proof of his in- 
nocence, aud betook himself to Vienna, where 
T know not what became of hin. At thirty-five 
he had accomplished labors beside which’ the 
forgeries of which M. D'Hnnolstein, Feuillet de 
Conches, and Chasles have-been the dupes 
must always appear very tame and paltry. 

In closing this account of the more noted lit- 
erary forgeries, perhaps it may not be amiss to 
devote a few words to the cheat of which M. 
Chasles has been the victim; and this by rea- 
son of its being the latest piece of knavery, 
rather than from any claim it possesses to rank 
with those already described. 

Some eight years since, a man named Vrain- 
Lucas presented hiniself before M. Chasles, a 
member of the Institute, and proposed to sell 
him a large number of autographs and curious 
pieces belonging to a M. De Bois-Jourdain, who 
was desirous of parting with them. On this 
basis Vrain-Lucas constructed the whole fable: 
The collection in question had been made in 
the last century by a rich personage, who was 
obliged to emigrate in 1791. He went to Amer- 
ica, carrying with him his collection: on his 
return he was shipwrecked ; all his antographs, 
letters, and books fell into the water, but were 
afterward recovered. This explained the con- 
dition of some of the pieces offered to M. 
Chasles. 

M. Chasles believed the word of this man, 


and made many purchases of him, Twenty- 
seven thousand forged pieces were sold for the 
sum of one hundred and forty thousand franes 
—at different times, of course. 

Some of the pretended letters were as follows: 

Letters and poems of Abelard, one of the lat- 
ter entitled ‘‘The Unfortunate Lover ;” letters 
from Alexander the Great to Aristotle, from 
Argesilaus to Euripides, from Cleopatra to Cx- 
sar, from uschylus to Enripides. 

Letters of Attila; of Catherine Boren, Ln- 
ther's widow; of Julius Cesar, Cicero, Clovis, 
and Charlemagne. 

Three songs of Blanche of Castile, and sixty 
letters of Joan of Are. 

A letter from Judas Iscariot to Mary Mag- 
dalen. : 

Two letters from Gremius Julius to Jesus 
Christ. 

Twenty-five letters to St. Peter from that 
Lazarus who was raised from the dead. 

Of course there were many others; these are 
but a few of the most striking ones. 

The wonder is, how M. Chasles could credit 
the authenticity of these pieces. 

Finally, the discovery of the truth was brought 
about by an experiment on some letters of Gal- 
ileo, Vrain-Lucas was arrested on a charge 
of swindling, and, being convicted, was con- 
demned to two months of imprisonment and a 
fine of five hundred francs. The examination, 
which lasted a long time, was only very recently 
concluded. 

And, in future, M. Chasles would do well to 
renounce autographs ! 


 Chita’s Cony Chair. 


T is difficult for an old traveler in Enrope, of | 

more than twenty years ago, to believe that | 
the Prussian King William, who has become| 
suddenly the hero of liberty and order, is the 
same prince who at that time stemmed the cur- 
rent of popular revolution in Prussia. The 
King, indeed, has probably not changed. Heis, 
doubtless, the same tough old Tory, believing in! 
his God-given crown, and despising a popular 
constitution as heartily as ever. But the ocean 
currents are stronger than the will of the sailor 
afloat upon them, In the inevitable battle he- 
tween political progress and reaction, typified by 
Germany and by imperialized France, the old 
King has been lifted into a prominence which 
makes him more the hero of civilized order than 
ever Frederick the Great was of Protestantism. 
¥ew kings in history have had a deeper and 
nobler popular sentiment behind them than this 
grim old Prussian Tory; and his heart must be 
triply hard if it has not been touched both with 
admiration and awe by the spectacle of a great 
nation resistlessly united in an intelligent and 
lofty unity of purpose. 

The political education of Germany proceeds 
steadily with its general development. Its move- 
ments are not hysterical, and the German does 
not run into the street to throw up a barricade 


at every point of friction between opposing po- 
litical tendencies. But while the political form 
remains absolute and despotic the substantial 
intelligence of the people gradually makes abso- 
lutism impossible. ‘The condition of 1815 is like 
a legend of the dark ages. It is not William nor 
his dynasty, it is threatened Germany and civil- 
ization, it is the genius of political reaction let- 
ting loose Tureos and Zouaves upon iutelligent 
and liberal Europe, that summons the great 
steady German people into the field to fight the 
battle of modern liberty and order. And as the 
Easy Chairs upon this side of the sea contem- 
plate the tremendous spectacle, and see the peo- 
ple waving hats and flags and handkerchicts to 
the King and the princes, holding their stirrups 
and kissing their hands, one of the Easy Chairs, 
at least, reverts in memory to those other days 
of ’48, when Europe was also sliaken, and when 
William was not yet king, but was only Prince 
Royal of Prussia, the King’s brother. ; 
The King in those days was his poor Majesty 
Clicquot, as he was called; a man not without 
literary cultivation, of a great deal of maudlin 
sentimentality, and a prodigions capacity for 
drinking Champagne. He was sensible enough 
to make Humboldt his familiar friend, having 
him constantly with him at his country palace; 
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and his minister in England was Bunsen, But 
Champagne and political sentimentality were his 
bane and bis ruin. It was a great pity both for 
him and for his country, but his Majesty was not 
respected. Iiven Punch, in London, made merci- 
less fun of him. The poor King should have 
been kept from general view like a Grand Lama, 
If trouble were to come, his image in the na- 
tional mind could not possibly. prove to be a 
tonic, and trouble did come. 

The Reform banquets were proposed in Paris. 
Louis Philippe was king and Guizot was his 
minister. ‘lhe assembly was apparently devoted 
to the dynasty. But Odilon Barrot, then liberal 
and eloquent; De Tocqueville, constitutionalist 
and sagacious; and the late Montalembert, a 
legitimist sans peur et sans reproche, were all in 
opposition, Odilon Barrot was the popular 
tribune of the moment, and his speeches excited 
the people and harassed the government. De 
Tocqueville, in a remarkable discourse, full of 
practical wisdom and political sagacity, distinct- 
ly foretold the revolution. Montalembert, in a 
passionate and electrical appeal, so moved the 
Chamber that it voted to adjourn, distrusting its 
action under the influence of his spell. Then 
came the catastrophe; the flight of the King; 
the proposition of the regency of his daughter- 
in-law, the widow of the Duke of Orleans and 
mother of the Count De Paris; the significant 
ery of Lamattine, ‘‘ Too late! too late!” and the 
proclamation of the republic with the provisional 
government. 

What a wonderful spectacle it was! and at 
this moment let us remember how well the na- 
tion behaved, how orderly even the mob of Paris 
was—that mob which is so constantly and wrong- 
ly called ‘‘ the people,” by those who speak of 
French events—and how noble and memorable 
was the service of Lamartine, who, more than 
any other Frenchman, in that hour of incredible 
excitement and vague, terrible apprehension, 
kept the peace at home and abroad; and, by a 
stroke of rhetoric, which was also a sublime act 
of humanity and patriotism, made the flag of 
liberalism, and not that of terror, the accepted 
flag of France. Carlyle sneered at Lamartine 
as squirting rose-water upon the revolution. But 
no thoughtful Frenchman, and no man any where 
who reads or remembers that history faithfully, 
will deny to Lamartine the praise of the most 
sagacious inspirations and words, It is not clear 
that any other man in France could have tided 
the country over the perils of those early weeks 
of the revolution, Lamartine was not wholly a 
hero, indeed; but it is not the blind begging 
Belisarius of later days, it is the brave king of 
the occasion, whom grateful I’rance and civiliza- 
tion will remember. 

For many days in Berlin there had been thun- 
der in the air. It was evident that something 
impended. ‘The reading-rooms along the pleas- 
ant street Unter den Linden, and all the bier /o- 
kals, were full of attentive students of the papers, 
who discussed the chances of events. At length 
the final news came, ‘The first thing that we 
heard in Berlin was that the government was 
ready and had plenty of soldiers. Probably it 
knew the necessity, for the city had an air of 
suppressed excitement, and the feeling was such 
that troops of the cavalry of the paternal govern- 
ment paraded the streets at night to help every 


body keep quiet. But there were some irrepress- 
ible spirits who would not ‘‘moye on” at the pa- 
ternal request, and it became necessary to em- 
phasize it with sabres. The cavalry charged 
upon groups of talkers that would not disperse ; 
and, indeed, one evening the pleasant Untcr den 
Linden was so full of people that the paternal 
cavalry made a clean sweep throngh it at a rapid 
trot with drawn swords, and one free-born son 
of Columbia pursuing the higher humanities at 
the university had his head laid open by the ad- 
monitions of the government. 

But the amazing and sudden success of the re- 
volution in France put all the crowned heads of 
Europe into a panic, and they began to make 
concessions to the people. It was pitiful to see, 
because it implied a kind of conscious robber- 
relation between the rulers and the nations. The 
kings seemed like pirates who had been overtaken, 
and in mortal terror at the probable consequences 
of their crimes, proposed to disgorge their plun- 
der. They professed willingness to restore large 
shares of the treasures of liberty that they had 
stolen, and were evidently much more conscious 
at that moment of the power of the people than 
of their ‘‘ God-given” authority. ing Clicquot 
went with the rest, and promised well, ‘There 
should be a constitution and all the modern im- 
provements added to the political edifice of Prus- 
sia. ‘There were optimists in those startling days, 
who thought that Europe was to be republican- 
ized by the mere force of reason, and that kings 
were about gracefully to own themselves in the 
wrong and to retire. 

But suddenly, one Saturday afternoon in Ber- 
lin, the mere force of reason gave way. ‘The 
Easy Chair was dining with some student friends 
at the old Belvedere,—Is it standing still? Do 
the pudding and the soup still meet in the mid- 
dle of the feast? Is the white beer of Bavaria 
still drunk there by the yard? Is the kind old 
man long since departed, who, overhearing the 
English tongue, and learning that the Easy Chair 
was American, exclaimed with satisfaction, ‘‘ We 
love die Americans, and we know very much your 
General Vashington Irving?” Is the palace of 
the Prince of Prussia still standing close at hand ? 
But who sees Humboldt walking by? Who hur- 
ries across into dear old Ritter’s lecture-room ? 
—While we were yet dining anxious faces ap- 
peared, and we were told that trouble was brew- 
ing. A crowd of people had been to the royal 
palace to demand arms, and they had been re- 
fused. The revolution was coming! ‘The tidal 
wave was even now lifting us! We all arose 
and went out. A huge concourse of men was 
swiftly swarming from the palace into the broad 
street. As it passed along, like a dark cloud, 
covering every thing with shadow, doors and win- 
dows were closed, and shop-keepers hurried to 
make all fast. Before the palace of the Prince 
of Prussia, his present Majesty King William, a 
carriage was standing, and the moment the crowd 
had passed the Princess of Prussia, the present 
Queen, and a beautiful woman, eame out with 
children, and stepped quickly into the carriage, 
which drove off rapidly toward the King’s pal- 
ace. The crowd swept on, and the leaders of 
revolution knew that the hour had come. 

As the Hasy Chair strolled euriously along, it 
saw men with clubs and iron bars hurrying by 
evidently to a rendezvous, and officers on horse- 
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baek elattered through the streets, which all car- 
riages had deserted. ‘he leaders knew that no 
time could be safely lost, and by three o’clock 
barricades were rising in the chief streets that led 
into Unter den Linden. The Easy Chair turned 
into its room in the Friedrich Strasse, and at the 
same moment it saw from the window that a 
crowd had brought the materials to build a bar- 
ricade just beneath it. Suddenly there was a 
low knock at its door, and opening it, the Kasy 
Chair saw a young officer of the King’s Guards. 
He was pale, and explained courteously that he 
had been making a visit at the rooms of the Gen- 
eral upon the floor below—he was the General’s 
daughter's lover—and that to attempt to pass 
the barricade in the uniform that he wore would 
be to invite destruction. Would the Easy Chair 
be so gracions as to lend a gentleman in that 
unhappy predicament a few garments of the ci- 
vilian? While he spoke they eould both hear 
the heavy rumble of artillery, and far away shots 
of musketry. The uniform was quickly con- 
cealed, and with the utmost courtesy the young 
officer thanked the Easy Chair, and hastened 
away, 2s he said, to reach: his post. 

The barricade beneath the window was soon 
built, and the sound of firing grew heavier and 
nearer. The Easy Chair heard the approach of 
soldiers advancing upon the barricade. At the 
same moment the sloping roof of the house op- 
posite to its window began to heave, and was 
finally burst through by the iron bars of the in- 
surgents, who, completely protected by the eaves 
from the fire of the soldier's in the street, eould 
throw down upon them every kind of deadly 
missile. But the clear voice of the conimanding 
officer ordered, loud enough for all on the neigh- 
boring houses to hear, that the troops should 
fire upon every person who appeared at a win- 
dow, and he sent a detachment into the opposite 
house. The barricade was then assaulted and 
earried, and the Easy Chair was at once within 
the military lines that were pushed outward from 
Unter den Linden. But for hours the alarm- 
bells rang, and the sharp volleys of musketry rat- 
tled, and the dull heavy cannon thundered and 
shook the air. A great battle was going on in 
the city. The moon shone, the white clouds 
drifted through the sky, and there was no other 
sound than that of the bells, the muskets, and 
the cannon. 

The next day the city was like a city that had 
been carried by assault. The soldiers had taken 
the barricades and held the streets. But there 
was a universal feeling that the people were 
strong enough to bring King Clicquot to terms, 
and there was bitter hatred of the Prince of Prus- 
sia, who had counseled and directed the opera- 
tions of the night. The King issued a sentiment- 
al proclamation to his liebe Berliner, his dear 
Berlinese. But the dead were carricd to the 
royal palace and brought into the court, and his 
poor Majesty was compelled to eome to the win- 
dow and to look upon his subjects, whom he was 
plainly told that he had murdered, He wept 
and promised; and it was understood that his 
brother sharply reproached-him for not main- 
taining his prerogative by the grace of God. 
But there was a kind of national guard organ- 
ized and armed. ‘There was a solemn and tri- 
umphal funeral of the dead, and Humboldt 


walked in the procession among the national | 
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mourners. ‘There was a little feeble talk of 
Clicquot as Kmperor of Germany. But after 
the ludicrous and brief empire of the Archduke 
John, the last of poor Clicquot’s wits ebbed 
away; Robert Blum, the popular Icader, had been 
shot, and the Prince of Prussia, becoming king, 
stoutly held that he owed his crown to God, and 
was responsible to Nim, and not to the people. 
But while his Majesty the King has held his 
views, their Majesties the People have held theirs. 
The political education of Germany has steadily 
proceeded, and tlie old doctrine of divine right 
has been surely undermined. ‘The deepest polit- 
ical desire in Germany to-day is for a union of 
the German race. Germany heard with amaze- 


‘meut, like the rest of the world, the declaration 


of Thiers three years ago, that the true policy of 
France was the continued dismemberment of 
Germany. It was the statesmanship of barba- 
rism, and Germany does not forget it. When 
Louis Napoleon made his monstrous declaration 
of war, without even a pretense of just occasion, 
Germany rose with a single heart, not to protect 
a Prussian dynasty, but to defend its own integ- 
rity, and to assert the power of civilization against 
the incursions of anarchy. William became of 
necessity the head of the movement. But as 
the old man rode into the field, followed by 
the prayers and benedictions even of those who 
were his victims in “48, he was the representative 
not of a royal honse, but of a royal people, whose 
triumph would be that of civilized order, intelli- 
gence, and progress. Yet still, as the sound of 
the German eannon echoes over tlie sea, the ad- 
vancing guns of liberty, the Easy Chair must cu- 
riously reniember those other guns long ago which 
the same King fired. 


Many of the American bishops of the Roman 
Church returned during the summer, and Arch- 
bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, one of its most 
conspicuous and beloved prelates, delivered a 
lecture upon the subject of the Council, which is 
of peculiar interest from the American point of 
view. The Archbishop described very simply 
and graphically the proceedings of the Council, 
and we have nowhere seen a more intelligible re- 
port. Ife mentioned the great inconvenience of 
the wing of the huge transept of St. Peter’s, in 
which the Council assembled, and the clumsy 
canvas cciling which was contrived to remedy the 
acoustic defects, and which did not remedy tlicm. 
Then the atmosphere of St. Peter’s made mis- 
chief. The great cathedral has a climate of its 
own. It is an air which the outer heat and eold 
does not affect, and which is odorous with the 
continual incense of centuries. In the burning 
summer you lift the huge leathern curtain that 
langs over the door, and you are chilled by a 
wintry coolness, In winter you pass from the 
raw air of the great Place, or piazza before the 
church, into a mild, sweet temperature. 

But this sudden check and change were fatal. 
Thirtcen of the cardinals and bishops died within 
the first three months, and many more have since 
died. One day, the Archbishop says, they thought 
one of the brethren had died inthe Council. ‘‘In 
the hall,” he says, ‘‘there were three openings, 
and consequently many eurrents of alr. So that 
many of the older bishops eame in Icaning on 
their staffs, tottering along to find their places, 
hardly knowing whether they wonid live or die. 
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...0. These openiugs made it very unpleasant. 
And then the slamming of doors, the coughing 
and sneezing, made it extremely difficult to hear 
the orator. Nevertheless, under all these incon- 
yeniences, we did the best we could.” 

It was, according to the Archbishop, a perfect- 
ly free Council, which Father Hyacinthe denies. 
“The Pope was never present,” says the Arch- 
bishop. ‘‘ He sought no control over us, leaving 
us under the direction of five cardinals. There 
was entire liberty of speech,” he adds, ‘‘ provided 
we first obtained permission, which was never re- 
fused ;” and then he describes a regulation which 
is worthy the most serious attention of all con- 
ventions, ecclesiastical and political, of all legis- 
latures and public meetings of every kind. 


Going up into the ambon, or pulpit, where we 
addressed the brethren, ‘‘ we spoke as long as 
we thought necessary; and it was only when we 
were, in the estimation of the audience, too te- 
dious or lengthy, that a little bell was rung, and 
we were requested to descend from the stand.” 


This docs not seem to be precisely speaking as 
long as we thouglit necessary, but as long as was 
thought agreeable by the hearers. Moreover, | 
who decided that the audience considered us | 
tedious the Archbishop does not mention. But, 
as he speaks of one bell only, it was probably in 
the hand of one of the five cardinals under whose 
direction we were always perfectly free. And 
when that Eminence thought that our remarks— 
tending, possibly, toward some remote doubt of 
the wisdom of proclaiming infallibility—ought to 
be tedious to the audience, even if they were not, | 
he tinkled the little bell, upon which we, whose | 
minds and discourses were uncontrolled, and who 
spoke as long as we thought necessary, straight- 
way descended from our ambon, or pulpit. The 
freedom of speech was apparently perfect. ‘*The 
little joker is unquestionably under this thimble,” 
quoth the positive gentleman at the fair. 

The Archbishop tells us further that the rights 
of scicnce were never more amply vindicated. 
The Bishop of St. Augustine was their champion. 
Ile took the cardinals to task for the old judg- 
ment. against Galileo, which, however, he said 
that the Pope never signed. And the Bishop 
called Galileo “that great, good man.” Surely 
this is significant, that the great modern Council 
of the Church should hear one of its members 
praise Galileo, and without rebuke! Science has 
its rights, said the Bishop. Scientific men should 
pursue their investigations with thelargest liberty. 
The Bishop of St. Augustine proceeds to illustrate 
his conception of the largest liberty of science, as 
the good Archbishop has already given us his of 
the perfect freedom of speech. We must say to 
scientific men—who are wholly free—says the 
Bishop, that they must not pretend to find in sci- 
ence any thing antagonistic to the revelations of 
the Bible. When they think that they have done 
so it is their duty to submit it to learned men in 
the Church, and the Church will never find fault 
with them if they do so. Archbishop Purcell 
states that another American bishop wished sci- 
ence to have the same liberty—the liberty, that is 
to say, of submitting its conclusions to the revi- 
sion and approval of the doctors of the Church. 

But the modern St. Augustine deserts us at the 
very crucial point. When science, being perfect- 


| decide. 


ly free, submits to us the results of its investiga- 
tion, and we of the ecclesiastical body do not 


approve them, what isto be done? Are the con- 
clusions of science to be rejected as false because 
they do not agree with our opinions, who are not 
versed in science? Or is the opinion of the ec- 
clesiastical body to be considered science? Sup- 
pose, for instance, that science, in the person of 
Galileo, teaches the revolution of the earth, and 
that we, the Church, in the persons of the car- 
dinals, declare that such a doctrine is contrary 
to Scripture, what is to be done? Shall we de- 
nounce Galileo, as we did before, or confess our 
ownincompetence? Is the truth decided by sci- 
ence or by our opinion? If by our opinion, then 
the earth does not revolve around the sun. If by 
science, why should wise men submit the results 
of their investigation to us who are proved to be 
dunces, and who confess it ? 

There is something very artless in this concep- 
tion of freedom. The liberty of science to sub- 
mit the result of its investigations to the doctors 
of the Bishop’s Church, and its equal liberty to 


{have its conclusions approved or condemned by 


those doctors, is very much the kind of liberty 
that Galileo enjoyed. It is the liberty of doing 
and saying exactly what the ecclesiastical doctors 
choose. ‘The excellent Bishop of St. Angustine 
must hold to one position or the other. If he 
said, as the report of Archbishop Purcell’s ad- 
dress declares, ‘‘Science has its rights, which 
should never be interfered with; and scientific 
men should pursue their investigations with the 
largest liberty,” why does he say, as also report- 
ed, that if they reacli certain decisions, they must 
submit them to the decision of certain doctors of 
the Church? ‘Does he not see that he also’ un- 
avoidably suggests the remark of the gentleman 
at the fair, ‘‘'‘The little joker is certainly under 
this thimble ?” 

Presently, in a frank and manly way, Arch- 
bishop Purcell describes his speech in the Council 
upon civil government; and this merits the most 
careful attention, as the view of one of the most 
justly eminent and distinguished dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. He had 
obtained leave to speak—subject, of course, to the 
tinkling of the little bell—when the entire order 
of proceedings was changed, and ‘‘I was left out 
in the cold, as were other bishops.” He there- 
fore wrote out his speech, and sent it to the 
archives of the Council. But he must also have 
delivered it at last, because he says that when 
he came down from the ambon, or pulpit, the 
English Archbishop Manning, one of the most 
uncompromising advocates of the infallibility, 
rushed forward, took his hand, and said, ‘‘ You 
are a true republican,” which, however, was a 
very questionable compliment from Dr. Manning. 
But our American Bishop said plainly that it 
would have been better for the Church if kings, 
had never assumed to protect her; that our Amer- 
ican form of government is the best in the world, 
because it finds the rightful source of power 
where God placed it, in the people. He said 
that our civil constitution gives perfect liberty to 
every denomination of Christians, and looks with 
equal favor upon all. This, said the Archbishop, 
‘*T believe is better for the Catholic religion than 
if it were especially protected. All we want is a 
fair field and no favor. It is for the people to 
If they approve our religion, they will 
embrace it; if they do not, they will reject it.” 

These were remarkable words to hear in a 
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Council summoned to deerec the infallibility of 
the head of a Church, for there is not the least 
insinuation in them that if the people do not ap- 
prove they will go to Hades. ‘The American 
Bishop pushed his radicalism still further. He 
said that he wanted to know when to obey the 
pope as an infallible interpreter, and he cited 
two classes of historical illustrations. We are 
told, he said, that the popes were always infalli- 
ble, although the dogma was never defined. 
Very well; when a certain pope taught that, bap- 
tism in the name of the Son only is sufficient, 
was he infallible? Again, by what right does 
the pope assume to control temporal affairs? 
The power has been distinctly claimed by them ; 
it has been exercised. ‘The popes have deposed 
Inglish kings and queens, and have declared 
their subjects relieved of their allegiance. ‘I 
find no text for it in the Bible,” says the Amer- 
ican prelate. And ‘‘ the entire Council, with one 
voice, cried out, ‘Those popes had no authority, 
no commission from God to pretend to any such 
power.’” 

No wonder that the good Archbishop exclaimed 
that he thanked God he had spoken, and that the 
Council had decided that the day had gone by 
when such things were possible. It is unques- 
tionably one of the most important decisions of 
the Council, or, more properly, one of the most 
significant expressions of the present sentiment 
of the Roman Church. This claim of universal 
and paramount political authority, which the 
popes exercised in the great days of their su- 
premacy, was renounced by Pope Pius VL, and 
by the chief Continental Catholic universities, at 
the close of the last century; but the expression 
which Archbishop Purcell has drawn from the 
General Council is conclusive of the present atti- 
tude.of his Church upon the subject. 

He makes the best of the dogma, like all of his 
brethren who were opposed to it. ‘Their argu- 
ments were evidently not answered, but they sub- 
mitted to the decision of the Council. Yet it is 
curious how little knowledge or how little har- 
mony of interpretation upon this subject there is 
among the doctors of the Church. Thus the Holy 
Patriarch of Jerusalem said that the question had 
long since been decided in a certain Council of 
Lyons and a Council of Florence. But Archbish- 
op Purcell states that those Councils, unable to 
find authority in Scripture ot tradition for the 
declaration of infallibility, ‘‘laid the question 
aside.” Then comes Bishop Bailey, of New Jer- 
sey, telling us that ‘‘the Catholic Church has 
always believed in infallibility; that it is one of 
its accepted doctrines, and all that it ever needed 
was to be confirmed by council.” That seems 
to settle the question, when Father Hyacinthe, in 
his ringing voice, declares that ‘‘it is a doctrine 
unknown to all ecclesiastical antiquity, which is 
disputed even now by numerous and eminent 
theologians, and which implies a radical change 
in the constitution of the Church.” And the nni- 
versities of which we were just speaking, the 
universities of Sorbonne, Louvaine, Douay, Al- 
cala, and Salamanca, deliver their fire side by 
side with Father Hyacinthe, and directly into the 
face of Bishop Bailey. ‘‘It is no matter of faith 
to believe that the pope is in himself infallible, 
separated from the body of the Church, even in 
expounding the faith.” And even Archbishop 
Purcell, who desired the reporters to announce 


that there is no more devoted Churchman of his 
faith than he, says, with energy: ‘‘If he denies 
any dogma of the Church held by every true be- 
liever, he is no more pope than either you or I.” 


Tuer Easy Chair has received a letter which is 

undoubtedly genuine, but which, whether it be 
genuine or not, describes a very common situ- 
ation, and asks advice which is often passtonate- 
ly sought and utterly disregarded. The letter is 
the revelation of a familiar tragedy. A young 
mechanic, refined, and, to a certain degree, cul- 
tivated, marries a woman five or six years older 
than himself, after a year’s courtship. He made 
five hundred dollars in the first ycar of his mar- 
riage, and saved sixty. Hedid better the second 
year, and continued to prosper. But, after mar- 
riage, his wife confessed that she knew nothing 
of housekeeping, and could not cook, and it was 
soon evident that she had no talent for manage- 
ment, nor even personal neatness. For three 
years he did almost all the work in his house as 
well as out of it. Then, with greater prosperity, 
he ‘‘hired a girl,” and every thing was a hun- 
dredfold worse. 
. Duting all this time he remonstrated gently 
and patiently, trusting to time, to affection, to 
the mother’s love of her children, to pride, to— 
any thing. ‘Ten years have passed, and the situ- 
ation is only ten times more terrible and insup- 
portable. Endless shiftlessness and waste and 
scolding and disorder make up the daily story, 
and over all hangs the undimmed ideal of a home 
to which he wooed and won his wife. 

**¥ don’t know what to do. If, after years of 
patient effort, things remain the same, what does 
the future promise? I am at home always, ex- 
cept when traveling upon my employer's business. 
All I want is a quiet, peaceful, ordinarily well- 
managed home. I can’t get it, and God knows 
I am in deep trouble.” He does not deny that 
he has become impatient, for he is utterly dis- 
couraged. ‘‘Is it morally right for two people 
to live together in such relations? Must a mis- 
take in judgment cost me the happiness of a life- 
time?” That final question is the key of the 
whole position. In all such cases the question 
is not individual or simple; if it were, it could 
be easily answered. The Easy Chair reminds 
his correspondent that there are four persons con- 
cerned—himself, his wife, and two children, and 
that the happiness of the last three is quite as 
precious, and as much to be considered, as his 
own. ‘There can not be a question that, under 
the circumstances he describes, if there be any 
fault, it is his own original fault of judgment. 
But from that fault new relations have sprung, 
and from them new duties, His first duty is not 
to consult his own happiness, which, if lost, is 
lost by his own act, however innocent. His para- 
mount duty is care for the welfare of his wife 
and children. He has deliberately assumed re- 
sponsibilities; and, although rashly and unwise- 
ly, he can not evade them. There is no insup- 
portable vice nor disease upon either side. His 
wife loves him, and would remain, 

The law, as he truly says, gives him no re- 
lief, What relief conld it, or ought it to give 
him? If there were a law that every body who 
found, or supposed that he found, or said that he 
found—for all those alternatives must be consid- 
ered—that his marriage was a mistake could dis- 
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solve it by walking away from his wife, the con- 
sequences are casy to imagine. _ One of the great 
disciplines of marriage, according to all experi- 
ence, and in the nature of things, is the necessity 
it imposes of self-sacrifice and infinite mutual for- 
bearance. Its spiritual benefit is nobler char- 
acter. Its end, indeed, is happiness, but happi- 
ness interpreted in the loftiest sense—happiness 
which may require incessant self-renunciation. 
These are grave things for an Easy Chair to 
say; but they are things that should be deeply 
pondered by its correspondent. Can he honora- 
bly, even if he could legally, deprive his wife of 
her children? Can he houorably leave them to 
her unchecked influence by abandoning them all ? 
and if not, is not his honorable, however painful 


and perplexing, duty clear? 


Wuen Father Hyacinthe was the hero of the 
hour he wrote a letter saying that if the Great 
Council of his Church at Rome should not be 
truly free in its deliberations, he would not ac- 
cept its declaration of papal infallibility, but 
would cry aloud and continually for a council 
which should really represent the Church, and 
whose yoice should indeed be authoritative. 
Now that the dogma is declared, the father 
promptly repudiates it, because, as he says, he is 
a Catholic and a Christian. But his protest is 
leveled not only at the declaration, but at the 
dogma. Not only, in his judgment, was the 
Council not free, and its declaration, therefore, 
not to be considered binding, but the dogma is 
in itself monstrous, and therefore to be rejected. 

The difficulty with Father Hyacinthe’s position 
as a member of his Church is, that it puts him out 
of it. As we said, upon the publication of his 
first letter, his position is essentially Protestant. 
He asserted his own judgment against the decis- 
ion of his Church. And it is not a valid plea to 
urge that it was not, in his opinion, a real decis- 
ion of the Church. For if that liberty of judg- 
mcnt is to be reserved to every member, there is, 
obviously, an end of unity and harmony. 

The doctrine of the Church must be authori- 
tatively pronounced by some body or by some | 
person, and in some way. If the pope and the 
cardinals and the bishops, in universal council, 
may uot declare the faith, who may? May | 
Father Hyacinthe? But if he renounces such a 
claim for himself, does he not immediately reas-| 
sert it when he declares the conditions wpon 
which alone he will reccive the declaration from 
others? Is he to be the judge of the freedom of | 
the Council? May he properly insist that the 
decree shall be made unanimously, and that the 
voice of less than the whole is not binding? Or, 
leaping over all forms and conditions, if the indi- 
vidual Father Hyacinthe may declare that the 
doctrine of papal infallibility is repugnant to the 
spirit of the Gospel and to human instinct, and 
yet remain a member of the Church, may not 
every other member do precisely the same thing ? 
And what then becomes of the dogma? And 


what need then of any council for any purpose? 
If the individual member of the communion ma 
decide for himself that the doctrine of infallibility 
is contrary to the Gospel, he may surely decide 
for himself upon every other declaration which 
his Church may make. 

Father Hyacinthe will probably find that when 
he laid aside the robe of his order he laid aside 
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the authority of his Church. ‘The prelates in the 
Council who opposed the dogma have either as- 
sented to it or will assent to it, or they will hold 
their positions, as it were, under false pretenses, 
If any bishop, for instance, should say to his 
people what Father Hyacinthe says in his letter, 
that the Council had overstepped its powers, that 
its declarations, consequently, were without au- 
thority, and that he repudiated the doctrine of 
papal infallibility, he would undoubtedly hear 
from his official superiors. But the good Father 
Tyacinthe no longer, as we understand, excrcises 
ecclesiastical functions; and the Church leaves 
him severely alone. As we said last year, he had 
but three courses before him. He must either 
be reconciled to the Church, which would be the 
last we should ever hear of the former fervid 
orator of Notre Dame, or he must lead a schism 
in his Church, or he must leave the fold in which 
he was reared, and which he loves with the en- 
thusiasm of a sentimental and passionate nature. 

He has not chosen either, but the choice is 
made for him. If he remains nominally a 
member of his old Church, it is as a protestant 
against its most solemn and universal modern 
act, and a protestant upon principles which sub- 
ject the whole authority of the Church to the in- 
quisition of the individual judgment. ‘‘ Man,” 
he says, in speaking of the Council, ‘‘has been 
powerless to procure the triumph of truth and 
justice.” And he appeals to God. But is not 
the Church of his attections divinely directed ? 
If in so momentous an act as the declaration of 
the dogma, if in the Great Council which has 
brought the ecclesiastical ends of the earth to- 
gether in the historic capital of his faith, God has 
not influenced the Church, where can he be ex- 
pected to do so? And if the father’s cry could 
be heard, if another council should assemble and 
undo the work of the present, and other fathers, 
with all the sincerity of Hyacinthe, should, in 
turn, repudiate its declarations, they must be 
justified by him as he demands justification, and 
thns, upon his own principles, the great assump- 
tion and authority of his Church would be over- 
thrown. 

The choice, we say, is made for him. TFa- 
ther Hyacinthe stands upon purcly Protestant 
ground. If he were able to turn his pure and 
flaming zeal to the leadership of a schism, he 
would hardly fail to become, like Savonarola, an 
historic figure. But he is of too gentle and ten- 
der a nature. And as yet it is doubtful if he 
sees the scope of his own protest. 


In the August Number of this Magazine a let- 
ter was published from Mr. Fitzhugh Ludlow to 
the Easy Chair, stating that a remedy: had been 
discovered, which seemed to him almost infalli- 
ble, for the relief of opium-eaters, a subject in 
which Mr. Ludlow has been, as is well known, 
long interested. Mr. Ludlow was just sailing 
for Europe, and referred inquirers to Mr. Henry 
Read, of Lowell, Massachusetts. Letters which 
the Easy Chair presently received, from persons 
evidently painfully anxious upon the subject, 
stated that a large sum was required to be paid 
in advance, and that the whole business had a 
mysterious and suspicious aspect. The Easy 
Chair, which had printed the letter of Mr. Lud- 
low as that of an old correspondent of the Maga~ 
zine, and an authority upon the subject, wrote to 
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Mr. Read, and received from him a long and de- | but he claims that he is not responsible, being 
tailed account of the facts. Mr, Read confirms | an agent only, and that neither he nor Mr. Lud- 


the statement of our correspondents, that an 
enormous price is demanded for the antidote; 


| low, who both attest the efficacy of the remedy, 


has any control of the price. 


Chitur’'s Literary Record. 


E haye never read any novel, and rarely 


any history, with greater interest than that | 
with which we have perused Eveine Tinort’s| 


Paris in December, 1851, or the Coup d’Etat of 
Napoleon (7. (Aurd and Houghton). M. Té- 
not is an ardent republican. But he does not 
write as a partisan. His circumstances did not 


allow it. His book, published in France in 1868, | 


could not be an indictment of the French Em- 
peror. He has written with singular but neces- 
sary self-restraint. He has confined himself to 
recording the history, mainly compiled, too, from | 
official documents, without note or comment. 
Whenever a quoted document itself contained | 
any thing directly derogatory to the Emperor, 
the obnoxious matter has been expunged, and 
fragmentary extracts alone been given. The re- 
production of Victor Hugo’s pronunciamento to 
the army, issued at the time, is a curious illus- 
tration of the author’s reserve. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is an historical document, the 
page which contains it is about equally divided 
between print and asterisks. But this very re- 
serve makes the book more significant, more en- 
tertaining, let us add, more trust-worthy. No 
one will pretend that M. Ténot is an impartial 
historian, But he is compelled to be so fair 
and honest that not even Cesarism could find in 
his book an excuse for its suppression. The at- 


tentive and unprejudiced reader of this book will 
reach a conclusion, we think, midway between | 
that of those who have most violently denounced 

and those who have most energetically defended 

this crime. He will neither accept the conclu- 

sions of Mr. Kinglake nor those of Mr. John 8. C. 

Abbott. The republic which existed in Decem- 

ber, 1851, was withont republicans. Neither of 

the three political parties into which France was 

divided was satisfied with the Constitution. The 

monarchists wished to overthrow it to restore 

the Bourbon or the Orleans dynasty. The then 

President was intriguing to supplant it with a 

Napoleonic empire. ‘Lhe republicans wished to 

guard against the double danger by taking from 

the President the control of the army. A law, 

taking from three millions of voters the right of 

suffrage—a high-handed outrage, of which the 

monarchical party were the authors—followed by 
an ineffeetual attempt to place the military under 
the partial control of the President of the Assem- 

bly, was the pretext upon which Louis Napoleon 
justified his act. His blow was avowedly on behalf 
of universal suffrage. ‘The working-men of Paris 

applanded the act which cheekmated the Bourbons 

and Orleanists, or viewed it witb supreme uncon- 

cern. M. Ténot’s testimony on this point is clear 

and decisive. ‘‘ Why should we fight ?” respond- 

ed one of the workmen to the appeals of their 
would-be leaders. 

frage.” They had no faith in their own repre- 
sentatives. Just before Baudin’s death one of 


‘* They give us universal sur 


4 group of working-men to whom he appealed re- 
plied, with crucl sareasm, ‘‘ Do you think we wish 
to be killed in helping you retain your twenty- 
five francs a day?” The most dangerous, though 
not the bitterest opposition to Napoleon was not 
from the working-men. ‘The greatest. slaughter 
was not among the blouses of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, but among the ‘‘ yellow gloves’ of the 
boulevards. ‘This is one significant fact, a key 
to the suceess of the coup d'état. The other ig 
not less significant, nor less a key to what is 
otherwise an enigma in history, the wonderful 
success, and yet more wonderful and disastrous 
failure, of the empire. The coup d'état was the 
victory of the military civilization of the past 
over the peaceful civilization of the present. 
Tbe empire was built upon it. ‘* What makes 


the discipline of our army, and consequently its 


glory,” writes an enthusiastic admirer of the 
coup d'état, ‘‘is, that in spite of civilization, of 
newspapers and books, it has never had ideas, 
but instincts.” ‘* You,” said Genera] Leflo, on 
pereeiving an inferior officer participating in his 
arrest—‘‘you, an old soldier—you consent to 
become an accomplice in treason, to lay your 
hands upon your chief?” ‘*Go!” was the re- 
sponse; ‘‘we have had enongh of lawyer-gen- 
erals and general-lawyers.” The Prussian cam- 
paign has proved the superior value of an army 
endowed with ideas to one that has only instincts, 
and the inauguration of the republic is a proc- 
lamation by France to the civilized world that 
she has had enongh of generals that despise the 
laws. ‘The monarchy may be restored; we will 
not even assert that the age of miracles is wholly 
past, and that the empire may not be raised again 
from the dead. But the military Dagon, before 
which for nineteen years the French people have 
bowed in superstitions reverence, has fallen from 
his pedestal, and is broken in pieces, and he can 
never be restored again. 


Tuerr is no American author, we hardly know 
any English author, whom we would sooner 
select to write a biography of Charles Dickens 
than Dr. Suetton Mackenziz. For over half 
a century he has lived in familiar fellowship with 
the literati of his time. He has that peculiar 
cast of mind which seizes upon significant inci- 
dents, treasures them up, and, as needed, repro- 
duces them. He is, too, a literary critic—pro- 
fessionally so—and although his criticisms are 
not and do not assume to be profound, they are 
pervaded by a personality, a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the writer’s aim and spirit, a knowl- 
edge, in short, of the man, which is, in some 
sense, the first condition of either accurate or in- 
teresting criticism. His critical writings, like 
his conversation, are always lively, entertaining, 
anecdotical. His Life of Charles Dickens (T. 
B. Peterson and Brothers) might almost be 
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termed reminiscences. It contains, of course, 
a great deal we all knew before. The birth, the 
parentage, the first captivation of the public by 
‘¢ Pickwick,” the order in which the subsequent 
stories followed each other, their literary quali- 
tics and characteristics ; in all this there is no- 
thing with which the newspapers have not already 
familiarized ns. Of the great novelist’s interior 
life and character, of what he was in his family 
and with his ehildren, what in society and in 
religious conviction and association, what not 
merely as an author, but as a man, it tells us 
but little. Of that unfortunate but still inex- 
plicable separation between himself and his wife 
it gives us really no information, except the 
scanty and unsatisfying information afforded long 
since by Charles Dickens's public card. But of 
the novelist, as a novelist, of his habits of mind 
and methods of composition, of the current erit- 
icism of his day, of the praise and blame which 
his succeeding works provoked from the critics 
and the public, and especially of the sources from 
which Dickens obtained lis power, Dr. Mae- 
kenzie tells us a good deal, Onesecret of Dick- 
ens’s snecess lay, doubtless, in the fact that he 
made real characters sit for the portraits which 
he drew, albeit he idealized them in the draw- 
ing. ‘This we knew before; but we did not know 
how to detect the originals beneath the disguise. 
This, in the most entertaining chapter of the book, 
Dr. Mackenzie explains to us. Tony Weller 
was a coachman who used to drive between Lon- 
don and Portsmouth. Tracy Tupman—a cer- 
tain Mr. Winters—was a well-known habitué 
of Hyde Park. ‘The ‘‘ fat boy” existed in ver- 
itable flesh and blood, the servant of a gate- 
keeper in Essex, between London and Chelms- 
ford. Mrs. Ann Ellis, who kept an eating-house 
in Doctors’ Commons, sat for the portrait of 
Mrs, Bardell. Mr. Justice Stareleigh was hard- 
ly a caricature of Sir Stephen Gaselee. ‘The 
publication of “ Oliver Twist,” with its sharply 
cut portraiture of Mr. Fang, police magistrate, 
resulted in the removal of A. 8. Laing, Esq., 
from the office which, by his brutality, he dis- 
graced, and from which no previous pressure 
had sufficed to eject him. All the world knew 
that the Cheeryble Brothers were the shadows 
of the brothers Grant, cotton spinners and calico 
printers near Manchester; but it is a new reve- 
lation that the characteristics of Mrs. John Dick- 
ens, Charles’s mother, are unmistakable in good, 
poor, doting, foolish Mrs. Nickleby; while traits 
less amiable, yet that awaken a friendly feeling 
more akin to pity than contempt, in Micawber 
and in Turveydrop, were borrowed from his fa- 
ther, who struggled throughout life in perpetual 
financial difficulty like the one, but, like the 
other, never failed to maintain the dignity of his 
deportment. Mr. Bucket, the detective, passes 
for Inspector Field, under whose protecting escort 
the great author made more than one tour of the 
wretched regions he so graphically described. 
The rascally but accomplished Mr. Julius Slink- 
ton, whose crimes in ‘‘ Hunted Down” surpass 
belief, is the exact fac-simile of Thomas Griffiths 
Wainwright, the story of whose incredible crimes, 
penned by Mr. Dickens himself, forms one of 
the papers which help to swell Dr. Mackenzie’s 
volume to its goodly size of four hundred and 
eighty-four pages. Dr. Mackenzie has not alto- 
gether done himself justice. The public demand 
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a good book zow, rather than a better book by- 
and-by. And Dr. Mackenzie, writing to supply 
the demand, has not permitted himself the neces- 
sary time to collect his material or to arrange 
what he had collected. His whole book, begun, 
it is said, on the 14th of June, was finished on 
the 23d of July. But though it is probable that 
some more elaborate and thoroughly digested 
biography will supplant his work in the future, it 
is certain that for the present want there is no 
biography more entertaining, and probably none 
more accurate, than that which Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie has given to the American publie. 


Tus American system of government is an 
exteusive and important subject. A good ac- 
count of the organization and methods of ad- 
ministration of government employed in this 
country, written in a manner adapted to pop- 
ular use, would be a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the day. The years that have 
elapsed since the close of the war have witnessed 
a marked advance in the ascendency of the na- 
tional government in the degree of popular con- 
fidence accorded to it, and in the magnitude and 
importance of its transactions, and have devel- 
oped important changes in the administration of 
the States. The view of the workings of our 
governments given in books published twenty, 
or even ten years ago, is incomplete and inade- 
quate for the wants of the present day. A fresh 
and eorrect display of the processes of their ad- 
ministration, as now carried on, would be of gen- 
eral interest and value. ‘To give such a picture 
is the task indicated by the title of Mr. Sraman’s 
treatise on The American System of Government 
(Charles Scribner and Co.), which promises us a 
discussion on ‘‘its character and workings, its 
defects, outside party machinery and influences, 
and the prosperity of the people under its protec- 
tion.” The work does not, however, fulfill the 
promise of the title-page. It is not so much an 
account of the managemcnt of the American gov- 
ernment as an expression of the author's crit- 
icisms and objections to particular features of 
the system. He deseribes pretty fully and pret- 
ty fairly those departments and branches of ad- 
niinistration in which he wishes to suggest im- 
provements; he passes over in silence or with 
disproportioned brevity those which do not in- 
cite his criticism. Thus the volume abounds 
with suggestions of evils and remedies; and 
these give to the production its tone. It is not 
an account of the ‘‘ American systein of govern- 
ment,” but of ‘‘Dr. Seaman’s system of medical 
practice for the treatment of diseases, deformi- 
ties, and general decline in the American goy- 
ernment.” Doubtless it has its good points, 
probably it may abound in valuable prescrip- 
tions, though we apprehend a government that 
could bear them all would need a naturally fine 
constitution of its own at the outset. We cord- 
ially invite those who think the American gov- 
ermmments are in a sick and dying condition, who 
apprehend a congestion in the Treasnry, or gen- 
eral inflammation under the income tax, or boils 
and tumors in the unreconstructed States, or 
niarasmus among the office-seekers, or general 
*prostration in the army and navy, to ‘‘read up” 
Dr. Seaman’s remedies. But, for our own part, 
we think more favorably of the American gov- 
We consider 
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the administration of government in the United 
States to be, at the present day, in pretty fuir 
case, The patient has been through a severe 
illness, has had a rub for his life, but is now fully 
convalescent, and in a fair way to be discharged 
cured, without requiring new treatment. It may 
be necessary to keep the extremities in hot water 
a short time longer, and to maintain a judicious 
course of bleeding for a couple of years yet, and, 
possibly, though we doubt it, to sustain the con- 
stitntion by a few fresh provisions. But, upon 
the whole, the American patient is doing well. 


Havixe made personal trial of Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East (Har- 
per and Brothers), we speak whereof we do know 
when we say that no man should essay the tour 
of Europe without it. Of course he will add, 
abroad, gnide-books of special localities. But 
for a volume to give him the outline of the whole 
field there is nothing to equal it published either 
in this country or in England, Mr. Fernings, 
the author, resides abroad, and makes it his busi- 
ness to keep himself acquainted with those con- 
stautly occurring changes which so greatly affect 
the traveler, and so speedily render the ordinary 
guide-book out ofdate. The present is the ninth 
annual edition of ‘‘ Harper’s Hand-Book,” and 
is greatly improved, not only by material addi- 
tions and corrections, but yet more by admirable 
inaps of early all the principal European cities. 
In truth, one might take this volumg, and, with- 
out going out of his house, acquire by its study 
during the long winter evenings a better knowl- 
edge of Enrope than many tourists do in their 
three months’ mad gallop oyer its chief lines of 
travel. 

We have reserved our notice of Lippincott’s 
series of Ancient Classics for English Readers 
until we should have more than one volume by 
which to judgeof them. Four volumes are now 
before us— Herodotus, Cesar, the Iliad, and the 
Odyssey. Of these the two latter are by the edi- 
tor, Rey. W. Lucas CoLins; the two former 
arc by Grorcs C. Swayne and ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE, respectively. The idea is an admirable 
one. It is to give to English readers, and in a 
small compass—the volumes are about 175 pages 
each—an adeqnate idea, for the purpose of gen- 
eral information, of the great writers of antiquity. 
The books are not criticisms; they are not trans- 
lations; they are not abridgments; they are a 
curious combination ofthe three. Letus takethe 
Odyssey for example. In successive chapters, 
answering to the successive books of the poet, 
the editor gives an account of the adventures of 
Ulysses. 
rious authors, of the more striking passages, He 
adds hints of criticism, and suggestions of the 
various schools of interpretation. One may read 
the book through, lazily, in an afternoon. Toa 
large proportion of readers it will afford a better 
conception of the poet than they could get from 
any translation, or even from the exercises in 
grammar and scanning through which most col- 
lege-stndents are put, under the shallow pretense 
that they are studying Homer. To any of our 
readers who want to know something about the 
classic authors of antiquity, but have not the 
time to master them in their original tongues, 
nor the inclination to read the translations, which 


He intersperses translations, from va- | 


| character are a sore trial to our patience. 


pincott’s edition of the ‘‘ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers.” 

De Pressensi, following close upon the track 
of Renan, continues his history of Christianity 
by a volume on the Apostolic Hra (C. Scribner 
and Co.). We have read it with some disap- 
pointment. Indeed, nearly all that Pressensé 
writes impresses the reader as being the work of 
a man who could produce something far better 
if he were to write with greater thought and 
more painstaking. This volume is less brilliant 
in description than Renan’s kindred work on St. 
Paul, less rich in classic lore than the work of 
Conybeare and Howson, less transfused with po- 
etic sentiment than the author's previous volume 
on ‘‘ The Life and Times of Jesus Christ,” and 
is not characterized by any original conception 
or novel presentation of the teachings of the great 
apostle. It is a useful without being a pre-emi- 
nent book. 

What need we say of Mr. Bexcnen’s Ser- 
mons more than that J. B. Ford and Co. issue 
a third volume of them? These sermons are 
taken down just as they fall from his lips, and are 
published without revision and without selection. 
Greater care would give a volume less open to 
criticism, but this method does just what it pur- 
ports to do—opens the doors of Plymouth Church 
to thousands who can never sit within the sound 
of the great preacher’s voice. There are many 
sermons that are greater in particular qualities 
than Mr, Beecher’s, but none that are more 
characteristically helpful to every kind of soul 
want. 

The Three Brothers, by Mrs. Oriewant (D. 
Appleton and Co.), is a thoroughly original 
story in its construction, and very natural, though 
not strikingly powerful, in its characters and its 
incidents. It is composed of three stories, woven 
into one strand, of the brothers Renton, thrown 
upon their own resources by their father’s singu- 
lar will, and struggling up to manhood in differ- 
ent quarters of the globe and with diverse expe- 
riences, each with his own battle to fight and his 
own heart problem to work out in love’s school. 
There is no intense villain, there are no hair- 
breadth escapes or thrilling adventures. It is 
the farthest possible remove from the sensation- 
al; a tale, it might be a true tale, of English life. 
We cordially commend it as a healthful and 
entertaining story.—Just the opposite kind of 
story, powerfully written in its way (which, how- 
ever, we do not think is a very good way), is 
Veronica, by the author of ‘‘ Mabel’s Progress” 
(ifarper and Brothers). Veronica is a proud, 
vain, and unwomanly girl, who has nothing but 
her beanty to render her attractive, except as 
her wretched life and miserable death awaken 
at last our sympathics for one whose life and 
athe 
moral is very evident; but whether it is worth 
while to read the story of so much vice to get, at 
the end, so slight a lesson of virtue, is question- 
able.—There is no very ostensible moral to make 
or mar the interest of A Dangerous Guest (Har- 
per and Brothers), which is the rather attractive 
title of a very entertaining novel, the ‘‘ danger- 
ous guest” being a charming young French girl, 
and the danger a wedding, which, despite the 
guardian care of some officious intermeddlers, 
is consummated at the end of the story. The 


are so often only travesties, we recommend Lip- | experiences of the French family in England are 
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very happily sketched, and the character of Jo- 
sephine is a very fascinating one. 
Recollections of Eton, by an Etonian (Harper 
and Brothers) is written unmistakably by a fol- 
lowerof Mr. Hughes, but the book is no imitation. 
It is a simple story of school life at what is the 
most famous and characteristic of the English 
schools. It is very evidently a picture, or series 


of pictures, from the life; and its photographic 
accuracy is, moreover, vouched for by the En- 
glish critics. It is of interest to all who like a 
book which introduces them into a new and else- 
wise inaccessible world. We have read it with 
unusual relish. ‘The illustrations are very char- 
acteristic and very significant.—The same thing 
may be said of Harper’s new edition of Zom 
Brown at Oxford, published in a cheap form, in 
paper covers. ‘The book itself is almost a clas- 
sic, the worthy companion of ‘‘Tom Brown's 
School Days,” and is so well known as without 
a peer in the portraiture of English university 
life that it needs no commendation from us. 
Goth books are capital ones to put in your boy’s | 
trunk when he starts for boarding-school, if you 
really want him to make a true man of himself, 
and are not afraid of the exuberance which al- 


ways accompanies vigorous growth. . 
Charles Scribner and Co. add to their Library 


of Illustrated Wonders a volume on Light-houses , 


and Light-ships, by W. H. Davenport Abams, 
Most of the series are French; this is of English 
origin, though the author has drawn largely from 
the work of M. Renard. ‘The book is profusely 
illustrated, and gives, in a concise and interest- 
ing form, a great deal of useful information ; but 
it would be much more useful, as well as inter- 
esting, to the American reader if the publishers 
had secured the addition of some supplementary 
information concerning the American light-house 
system, 

The Princes of Art (Lee and Shepard) is the 
title of a translation, by Mrs. 8. R. Unnrno, 
from the French, giving some account of the lives 
of celebrated painters, sculptors, and engravers. 
The biographies, if so they may be called, are 
written in a lively and entertaining manner, and 
are not so much interspersed with anecdotes as 
a collection of anecdotes respecting their various 
subjects. But though they are certainly enter- 
taining, and avoid the common error of dry de- 
tail which usually characterizes biographies of 
such extreme brevity, they are neither solid nor 
full enough to be satisfactory. The book is 
rather entertaining than instructive. The bi- 
ographies of thirty of the ‘‘old masters” in a 
compass of three hundred pages could hardly 
afford more than a morsel. But the morsel is 
appetizing. 


Cvitor’s Scientific ecard, 


FLIGHT OF BIRDS AND INSECTS. 

N the Scientific Record for October we pre- 
sented to our readers some considerationssin 
regard to the flight of birds and of insects, as 
based upon the researches of Doctor Pettigrew 
and Professor Marey. Some additional experi- 
ments have recently been published by the last- 
mentioned gentleman, correcting and somewhat 
extending the ideas there presented. Our para- 
graph was illustrated by two diagrams, the ref- 
erences to which, in part of the edition, were 
transposed by a typographical error, tbe cut illus- 
trating the flight of an insect being marked as 
that for the bird, and vice versa. We therefore 
reproduce them in the present article, for the 
purpose of correcting the mistake, the fignres 
themselves illustrating the new views on the 
subject, rather than those first obtained by the 
authors. By an improved artificial apparatus, 
Professor Marey has succeeded in simulating 
witb entire accuracy the movement of the mem- 
branous wings of insects in flight, to wit: the 
raising of the body above a given level, and its 
forward motion in space. ‘The apparatus shows 
clearly that it is the resistance of the air which 
imparts to the wings the figure-of-eight motion 
referred to, as the same curve was described by 
the wing of tbe artificial insect, which, of course, 
only received as its motor rectilineal movements 
of elevation and depression in the wings. It is, 
therefore, erroneous to say that a movement of 
torsion is voluutary on the part of the insect, 
and assimilated to the eflect of the action of a 
helix, in screwing its way through the air. ‘The 
flight of the bird, as Professor Marey now finds, 
differs totally in its principles from that of the 
insect, and he promises, in a future communica- 


tion, a detailed statement in regard to it, For 
the present he remarks, that, while in the insect 
the upward and downward beat both take part 
in the act of flight, in the bird, in consequence 
of the peculiar imbrication of the feathers, it is 
the downward motion alone which comes into 
play, since, in the elevation of the wing, the air 
passes so freely through it as to supply no posi- 
tive resistance. He states, in illustration of this 
difference, that an insect allowed to take flight 
after a string is tied to its leg can remain in the 
air without difficulty, while a bird similarly treat- 
ed will fall to the ground as soon as the string is 
stretched. ‘The apparatus of Professor Marey, 


‘as improved by him, is sufficient to determine, 


with the greatest precision, the number of beats 
of the wing per minute, as well as the particular 
curve of flight; and, among other observations, 
he informs us that, while the sparrow makes 
thirteen movements of the wing in a second, and 
the wild duck nine, the buzzard (Buteo vul- 
garis) beats its wings only three times in the 
same interval. As a general rule, he finds that 
the time occupied in depressing the wing is al- 
ways decidedly longer than that of elevation, ex- 
cepting in birds of a small wing area, in which 
case the two periods are almost equal. At start- 
ing the bird appears to make fewer strokes, but 


with a greater amplitude of stretch than subse-_ 


quently. ‘The rapidity of the stroke, on the other 
hand, appears to diminish anew when the bird 
has obtained a high degree of velocity. 

The comparison of the two modes of flight may 
be summed up by saying, that in the bird the 
extremity of the wing describes a simple helix, 
while in the insect a series of lemniscates is 
traced. The difference in the two curves will 
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be appreciable by an examination of the dia- 
grams, F 


FLIGHT OF AN INSEOT. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF MEAT EXTRACTS, 


Considerable misconception appears to ex- 
ist in regard to the true function of the vari- 
ous extracts of meat, whether those prepared 
abroad by Licbig and others, or the extracts of 
Borden and ‘fourtelot in the United States. 
Many persons, on being assured that a given 
weight of these preparations contains the essence 
of a much larger percentage of lean beef, are 
apt to be quite incredulous, or unable to under- 
stand how this can be the case; and can not ap- 
preciate the assertions of manufacturers, that an 
ounce of the extract is equal to a pound of flesh 
as a stimulant. A recent article, however, by 
Dr. Lankester, of England, one of the highest 
authorities in regard to questions of food, ex- 
plains the rationale of these preparations, and 
shows why they are really efficient as asserted. 
In comparing the composition of Liebig’s extract 
with fresh beef, he states that the former contains 
the following ingredients: 


Parts. 
Creatine, ereatinine, inosie acid, osmazome, etc... 51 
Gelatine .......-..6065 Sa nee aOcaOnnandGGOd Nae TOAD 8 
ANIDMNS Ds so0nconeae se bbobUdandbensduodopoeErEneS 8 
Mineral matters. .....00...cccescecceceeeceseeeees a 
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while one hundred parts of lean beef contain 
the following elements: 
TMSAIAD oo 50 cops edao oubo oo dNnaDaDsadHOGSCHEnAS ae 


Albumen 
Gelatine 


JOD 5 oop onaccn0 60660000 : 
Mineral matters.. 
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ences 


From this it will be seen that, while the water 
and the albumen are less in the extract, a new 
set of bodies is introduced, which occupy half the 
bulk of the compound, and that there are also four 
times the quantity of mineral matters. The dif- 
ference, therefore, between the two is essentially 
in the substances mentioned first in the former 
of the preceding tables. 4 
According to Dr. Lankester, creatine is a sub- 
stance of alkaline reaction, resembling, in this 
respect, quinine, morphine, and other substances, 
and to a less degree theine, and, like this, possi- 
bly exercising a powerful influence upon the hu- 
man system. Creatinine, again, when decom- 
posed, forms sarkosine, a substance contained in 
the juice of flesh. The inosic acid is also an im- 
portant substance; and the combination of all 


these, together with the other ingredients men- 
tioned, in the extract, can exercise an influence 
on the animal system which they will not exert 
when in the form of flesh meat. The true theory 


of the action of these extracts Dr. Lankester 


maintains to be that they exercise a stimulating 
influence upon the digestive organs, which en- 
ables them to digest and dispose of food which, 
without this stimulant, would be a simple burden 
to them. ‘The action in this respect appears to 
be somewhat similar to that of other stimulants, 
but much more efficient. 


AROMA OF COFFEE, 


It is well known that in the process of roasting 
coffee many changes take place in the composi- 
tion of the berry. The horny material becomes 
brittle, and the tannin, sugar, and fat are partly 
destroyed, and the oil of the coffee driven off by 
the heat. As it is to this latter ingredient that 
the pleasant aroma of coffee is due, it is import- 
ant to retain this as much as possible, which may 
be done by introducing pieces of dry bread, to- 
gether with the coffee, in the roaster, which will 
absorb the vapor of the oil like a sponge; and, as 
it becomes heated to a less degree than the coftee 
beans, serves to condense this vapor. When the 
coffee is ground the bread is to be ground up and 
prepared with it, increasing to a not inconsidera- 
ble degrce the excellence of the eoffee, ‘The 
proportion of bread to be used is a quarter of a 
pound to three-fourths of a pound of coffee. 
The coffee, when roasted, must be kept in a 
closed vessel, as well filled as possible. ‘lo keep 
roasted coffee for a long time, and prevent the 
loss of its aroma, it is recommended to sprinkle 
over the bean, while still hot, white loaf-sugar, 
in the proportion of about three-quarters of a 
pound to twenty-five pounds of coffee. ‘This 
completely envelops the bean with a layer of 
sugar and preserves its aroma. 


LIVING ORGANISMS IN CHALKE. 


Mr. Béchamp continues to insist upon the ex- 
istence in chalk of actually living forms, called 
by him microzymas, a statement which he en- 
deayors to prove by the following reasoning: 
Pure carbonate of lime, according to his state- 
ment, exerts no action upon a solution of starch 
or sugar, even when in contact with the atmos- 
phere, the experiment having been tried for over 
two years, with the vessel closed to prevent the 
access of organisms from the air. If, however, 
chalk taken very carefully from the very centre 
of the block be used, instead of the pure carbon- 
ate of lime, it acts immediately npon the starch, 
so as to render it fluid, and interverts the cane 
sugar, producing immediately, with both, alkali, 
acetic acid, lactic acid, and butyric acid. He 
therefore concludes that it is to the living organ- 
isms referred to, of a nature somewhat similar 
to bacterias, that the changes are dttle; and he 
finds a similar result—from experiment with ya- 
rious tertiary marls—with the lower cretaceous 
and with the oolitic limestones, all of which exert 
the same influence upon the solutions in ques- 
tion. The inference is drawn, therefore, that 
these microzymas are the organized and still liy- 
ing remains of forms of objects which were de- 
veloped at the period corresponding to the form- 
ation of the rocks, and that they are morpholog- 
ically identical with the microzymas of modern 
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times, their action as ferments being quite simi- 
lar, even if a little more slow. ; 

‘The influence of these organisms in produc- 
ing chemical changes is well illustrated, actord- 
ing to the author, in the case of glue or gelatine, 
which can be kept, even in a state of solution, 
for an indefinite period of time, provided no 
organized matter is introduced. If, however, 
these microzymas are added, in however small 
qnantity, as will happen when exposed to the 
air, the glue becomes liquefied and assumes a 
peculiar odor, and is incapable of further gelat- 
inizing. 

NATURAL GAS FOUNTAIN, 


An interesting communication was recently 
made by Professor Henry Wurtz to the New 
York Lyceum of Natural History, in regard to 
a new and extraordinary gas well in Ontario 
County, about twenty miles south of Rochester. 
According to his statement, the reservoir was dis- 
covered about four years sinee, when boring for 
petroleum, and was entered at a depth of 500 
feet. 
the tube, five inches in diameter, projecting 
about ten feet above the surface; the gas that 


By this means a mixture of. hydrogen and car- 


' bonie acid is disengaged and conducted over cer- 


tain carbonates, which retain the earbonic acid 
and become bicarbonates. The pure hydrogen 
is collected in a gasometer, to be used as required. 
‘The bicarbonates are employed as such, or as 
reservoirs of carbonicacid. ‘The oxides produced 
in the carbonization of the alkaline coals may be 
utilized fer purposes of agriculture, or else to 
form the hydrates for subsequent operations. 
Hydrogen may also, it is said, be obtained pure 
by passing common illuminating gas over lime, 


| heated to cherry redness, the dry residue being 
| carbonate of lime. 


The hole was tubed into, the ‘solid rock, | 


issues, when burning, giving a flame some thirty | 


feet in height. The estimated flow is at the rate 
of four to five feet per second, or equivalent to 
about 400,000 cubic feet per day, or an aggregate 
of some 600,000,000 annually, which is said to 
be about half the yearly manufacture of the Man- 
hattan Gas Company of New York. The illu- 
minating power is stated to be that of about six 
candles. ‘The gas proved by analysis to be prin- 
cipally marsh gas, with, however, a large per- 
centage of carbonic acid, a proportion of nitro- 
gen, and a still smaller quantity of oxygen and 
of the illuminating hydro-earbons. 


SECRETION OF SULPHURIC ACID BY MOL- 
LUSKS. 


The remarkable fact was announced some 
years ago that certain gasteropod mollusca se- 
crete free sulphuric acid; and this has since 
then been not unfrequently observed in the case 
of the gigantic Dolium galea, which discharges 
from its proboscis a drop of liquid or saliva that 
produces a very sensible effervescence on chalk 
or marble. ‘This secretion from different mol- 
lusea, carefully analyzed, showed a considerable 
percentage of free sulphuric acid, some of com- 
bined sulphuric acid, combined chlorohydric 
acid, with potassa, soda, magnesia, aud other 
substanees; the glands secreting the liquids con- 
stituting from 7 to 9 per cent. of the total weight 
of the animal. With this acid secretion there 
is, at least in some species, an evolution of pure 
carbonic gas, one gland, weighing approximately 
about 700 grains, yielding 206 cubic centimeters. 
The genera so far known to furnish this secretion 
are Dolium, Cassis, Tritonium, Cassidaria, Pleu- 


robranchidium, Pleurobranchus, and Doris. The | 


precise object of this secretion is not entirely un- 
derstood, although it is suggested that it is used 
in perforating the bivalve shells or other mollusca 
whieh serve as axtieles of food. 


PREPARATION OF HYDROGEN. 
A new process for the preparation of hydrogen 


on a large scale consists in heating to redness a| 


mixture of damp eoals and alkaline hydrates. 


SINKING OF THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


Jt is announced that the Andaman Islands are 
gradually sinking, at the rate of about one foot 
in the century, the inference being derived from 
the fact that trunks of trees, still rooted in the 
ground, may be seen in the water of the straits 
which separate the islands, and belonging to 
species which never grew in mangrove swamps, 
and which are only found further inland. It is 
even possible to traee, in several places, the 
stumps of several trees in the séa, up to the state 
when the trecs are just dying by the influence of 
the sea-water, and the subsequent change of the 
soil by the formation of the mangrove swamp. 


PRIZES PAID FOR IMPROVEMENT IN PAR- 
AFFINE MANUFACTURE. 


It may be interesting to some of our readers 
to learn that the Mineral Oil Association of Halle 
has offered two prizes of $5000 each for the fol- 
lowing purposes: First, for the discovery of 
some chemical method of purifying the cakes of 
crude paraffine with the least possible loss of the 
material; this not to exceed five per cent. Sec- 
ondly, for the discovery of some apparatus for 
cooling down masses of paraffine to a temperature 
of at least twenty-three degrees at any season of 
the year. It is to be understood that the color- 
less tar oils, benzine especially, can not be used 
for purifying paraffine, since they act as a solvent 
npon it. The loss in purifying must not exceed 
five per cent., and the operation must be rapid, 
easily applicable, andinexpensive. ‘The purified 
paraffine must have a bluish-white color, and be 
free from smell. The apparatus for cooling the 
parafiine must be so arranged that in one or more 
rooms masses of *at least 500 hundred-weights 
can be brought to a temperature of twenty-three 
degrees in vessels holding 500 pounds each. It 
is suggested that this can be most advantageous- 
ly done by eooling the apartments themselves in 
which the masses of paraffine are placed for crys- 
tallization. The cooling of the masses must be 
gradually accomplished, so that the formation of 
the crystals in them shall not be interfered with 
as to their peculiarities, size, etc. The prizes are 
open for competition until the Ist of January, 
1871, to whoever will solve these problems to the 
satisfaction of the committee of the Mineral Oil 
Assoeiation at Ialle. 


RED COLOR FROM PICRIC ACID. 


According to the Chemical News, picric aeid 
may be employed for imparting a beautiful red 
color to ivory, bone, and horn, by means of the 
following method: Take 4 grammes of the pi- 
erie acid (the gramme about equal to 15 grains), 
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and dissolve in 250 grammes of boiling water; 
and, after cooling, add 8 grammes of liquid am- 
monia. Dissolve also two grammes of crystals 
lized fuchsine (magenta) in 45 grammes of alco- 
hol, dilute with 375 grammes of hot water, and 
next add 50 grammes of ammonia. As soon as 
the red color of the magenta solution has disap- 
peared the two solutions are mixed together, 
making a bulk of liquid amounting to about a 
pint, which is a suflicient quantity for dyeing 
from four to six sheep-skins. Ivory and bone 
should be placed in very weak nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid first, before being immersed in the 
ammoniacal liquid ; wood can not be dyed by this 
liquid unless it has been previously painted over 
with paste made from flour. When, to the am- 
moniacal liquid, some gelatine solution is added, 
it will serve as a red ink, which does not attack 
steel pens. By ehanging the proportions of the 
magenta and picric acid, the tints obtained may 
be varied from a bluish-red to a bright orange- 
red. The desired colors do not appear until the 
ammonia is evaporated. 


CUTANEOUS ABSORPTION. 


Dr. Scoutetten, of Metz, has, for some years, 
been earrying on a warfare with what he eon- 
siders the old-fashioned pbysiologists, who be- 
lieve in the doctrine of eutaneous absorption, he 
himself maintaining that such action, unless when 
the skin is mechanically abraded or otherwise 
exposed, is entirely impossible. He insists, ina 
recent essay, that when immersed in a solution, 
a healthy surface of skin can not be reached by 
the liquid, in eonsequence of tbe sebaceous secre- 
tion, which itself prevents any absorption; and 
that every substance to be absorbed by the skin 
must be soluble by, or mixed with, this sebaceous 
material; and that the application of any finely 
pulverized substance whatever to the skin, unless 
chemically eorrosive, is not accompanied by ab- 
sorption. Experiments were made by a com- 
mission upon such substances as iodide of potas- 
sium, yellow cyanuret of potassium, bichloride 
of mereury, digitalis, belladona, etc.; and the 
immersion of a portion of the body was main- 
tained in solutions of one or the other of these 
substances for from thirty minutes to two hours. 
The urine and the saliva were carefully collected 
‘at a suitable time after the immersion, and it is 
said that in no case was there the slightest trace 
of iodine, of corrosive sublimate, or of the cyan- 
uret in the urine; and that the vegetable sub- 
stances exhibited no action upon the urine, upon 
the heart, the circulation, or the innervation. 


SOCIETY FOR ASSISTING DESTITUTE MEN 
OF SCIENCE, 


Among other excellent institutions of France 
is an association intended to furnish aid to des- 
titute men of science during their lives, or to 
their families after their death. This was founded 
in 1857 by Thénard, a well-known savant, and 
the report for 1869, just published, shows that it 
has accumulated since then a principal fund of 
over $150,000, besides the expenditure of nearly 
$60,000 for the purposes mentioned in furnish- 
ing assistance to forty-one families. Among the 
beneficiaries of the past year were Madame Petit, 
of Toulouse, and the family of Mr. Nicklés, the 
well-known Paris scientific eorrespondent of 
the American Journal of Science. An allow- 


ance was also made to Mademoiselle Silbermann, 
the daughter of the eminent mechanician of Paris. 
A similar society, we believe, exists in London, 
though nothing of the kind, as far as we are 
aware, ,has ever been attempted in the United 
States. How far it would be practicable or de- 
sirable to initiate an enterprise of a similar char- 
acter in this country is well worthy of considera- 
ation. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SKIN OF ANIMALS. 


In a recent article on tle eomposition of the 
skin of animals, and the ehanges which it under- 
goes in tanning, it is stated that, when fresl1, 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the weiglit 
of the skin consists of water; and if dried at 
220°, it gradually absorbs water; but dried at 
the ordinary temperature, the moisture in it va- 
ries with tbe amount in the atmosphere. An 
analysis of a perfectly dried skin gave about 95 
per eent. of gelatine tissue; 3 per cent. of cellu- 
lar tissue not soluble in water; 1 per cent. of 
fat; and half of 1 per cent. of mineral material. 


AMELIORATION OF THE CLIMATE OF SAVOY. 


The abbé Vaullet, Director of the Hospital at 
Annecy, is satisfied that the temperature of that 
part of Savoy has become sensibly elevated with- 
in the past forty years. ‘The mean temperature, 
formerly fifty or fifty-two degrees, at the present 
time exceeds fifty-five degrees. Positive proofs 
of this change are shown by facts connected with 
the culture of the vine and wheat, and by the re- 
cession of the glaciers. The causes suggested 
for this amelioration of the elimate are, the re- 
moval of the forests, the extirpation of hedges, 
the cultivation of new land, the multiplication of 
roads, the drying up of the marshes, the growth 
of the population, the increase in the number of 
the domestic animals, ete. 


FRICTION OF IRON ON ICE. 


The determination of the eoefficient of friction 
between iron and iee was ascertained during the 
past winter by Professor Miiller, of Freiburg, in 
the following manner: A young man on skates 
with smooth runners was stationed on the ice 
with a spring balance in his hands, to which a 
strong string was fastened, and by means of 
which a second skater drew him upon tlie ice. 
At the beginning of the motion the spring bal- 
ance showed a traetive force of ten or twelve 
pounds; and during the motion it varied be- 
tween two and four pounds. As the young 
man in question weighed 125 pounds the co- 
efficient of friction at the beginning of the mo- 
tion amounted to 9 per eent. of the weight, 
while during the motion it amounted to from 
1,2 per cent. to 2.6. 


PURIFICATION OF WATER BY FREEZING. 


Careful experiments have recently been made 
in regard to the solid constituents of the ice of 
certain lakes compared with those of the unfrozen 
water beneath it; and a very decided differenee 
was found to exist, the residuum from the eyapo- 
ration of the melted ice being much less than that 
from the same weight of the water in question. 
In one experiment in the Lake of Zurich, while 
the waterfurnished .128 ofa gramme of solid mat- 
ter to the quart, the melted ice yielded only .026 
of a gramme. It, therefore, would seca, that 
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freezing tends to reduce the hardness of water, 
and possibly by successive repetitions of this ac- 
tion water might be brought to a state of very 
decided purity. ; 


INCREASED IIEAT OF THE SUN'S RAYS IN 
PASSING THROUGH CLOUDS. 

Forbes, in his travels through the Alps of Sa- 
yoy, made the observation that when the sun 
was slightly obscured by thin clouds the tempera- 
ture of his rays was higher than after the cloud 
had passed—an announcement which has re- 
cently been verified by careful cxperiment. 
Thus, in one instance, on the 12th of May, 1868, 
at about ten o’clock in the morning, the sun be- 
ing nnobscured by any cloud, the approach of a 
light cirrus caused the thermometer to rise 
about four degrees; and when completely cov- 
ered by thin clouds an additional increase of three 
degrees was observed. At eleven o’elock, the 
sun being still behind the cirrus clouds, the ther- 
mometer indicated a temperature of 101 degrees 
Fahrenheit; but it fell nine degrees in three min- 
utes after the cloud passed away, rising again 
six degrees more as a small clond passed over the 
sun. The air during these experiments was per- 
fectly still. 


CANNIBALISM IN ANCIENT EUROPE. 


Hfowever strongly combated by naturalists 
and theologians, it has come to be almost an 
established fact that cannibalism was not merely 
an incident of European pre-historic customs, 
but an almost universal rule; fresh discoveries 
coming to light in caverns and other primitive 
habitations, where, in the food-refuse, the bones 
of man are found mingled with those of animals 
generally, and all subjected to a similar treat- 
ment by fire and by being split, to obtain the 
marrow from the long bones. 

In certain cayerns of Mount Chauvaux, in the 
province of Namur, Belgium, it has been found 
that the largest proportion of bones consists of 
those of mankind, the rest being those of the 
deer, ox, sheep, fallow-deer, wild-boar, dog, fox, 
marten, andhare. A single fragment of breccia, 
about as large as an ordinary paving stone, con- 
taimed fot less than five human jaws, one of 
them of a child of seven or eight years, while 
all the other bones of the skeleton were repre- 
sented in one form or anothcr. All of these 
were burned byfire and broken up, the long bones 
being split, as already mentioned, while the flat 
bones, containing no marrow, were undisturbed. 
Among these bones was a human parietal that 
had been split by a flint hatchet, which still re- 
mained embedded in it. 

Another remarkable fact connected with these 
remains is, that among the entire number there 
was not a single one of an adult man or of an 
old woman, all the remains belonging to children, 
yonths, and young women, showing conclusively 
that a selection was made of the tenderer mem- 
bers of the human race, and that this habit was 
not the result of any necessity, but one of choice ; 
and that it is quite probable that the victims were 
fattened expressly for the occasion, precisely as 
is the case among the Battas of Sumatra and 
other Eastern cannibals. Indeed, flis peculiar 
taste appears to have existed in Europe a long 
time after the epoch of the bone caves, since St. 


race possessing large herds of cattle, who yet 
made an habitual use of human flesh as food, 
- The remains from this cavern in Mount Chau- 
vaux belong to a very small race, as far as can 
be judged, five feet being the snpposed average, 
and of small cranial capacity, with a brachyceph- 
alice retreating forehead, temples flattened, jaws 
prominent, and the teeth oblique. These con- 
stitute the distinguishing features of a race exist- 
ing in Europe at the time of the immigration of 
the Aryans, whom (being armed with bronze and 
iron weapons) this people were but little able to 
resist. It is quite probable that long after this 
new people overspread the land the ancient race 
maintained a precarious existence in the remoter 
forests and inaccessible valleys of ancient Gaul. 
So far no evidence has been presented of a 
similar habit of cannibalism among the pre-his- 
toric people of North America, the only hint 
toward any thing of the kind being the discoy- 
ery of a human jaw in an ancient shell heap near 
Ipswich, Massachusetts. 


INTIIABITANTS OF MADAGASCAR, 


A recent author, in discussing the character 
of the inhabitants of Madagascar, refers to their 
division into Madacasses and Hovas, or light and 
dark races, and considers them both to have been 
of the same ancestry, since their language and 
customs are the same. He suggests that Mada- 
gascar must have been formerly connected with 
both the African continent and the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and that it was possibly the seat of the 
earliest civilization. 


VARIATION IN PLANTS WITH SOIL, ETC. 


Mr. Kerner, a German author, in an article 
upon the influence of elimate and soil upon 
plants, remarks that in the centre of distribution 
of a species, where it reaches its maximum of 
abundance, it is very unusual for varieties to be- 
come established, since, even if deviating forms 
were to appear, they would not be perpetuated, 
in consequence of a law of nature that cross fer- 
tilization with other individuals, rather than self- 
fertilization, is the rnle. On the outskirts of the 
region of distribution, however, where the indi- 
viduals are munch scattered, variations once de- 
veloped are likely to become established, because 
the chances of self-fertilization being much great- 
er, the peculiarities are likely to be perpetuated 
by inheritance. Here, therefore, we must look 
for those aberrant forms which become the an- 
cestors of new species. The author thinks that 
the direct influence of climate and soil in origin- 
ating changes of structure is extremely slight, 
these changes being due, in the course of many 
generations, to the process of natural selection ; 
those individuals which exhibit slight divergen- 
cies, suitable to the circumstances in which the 
plant is placed, being most likely to survive, and 
to prodnce large numbers of seeds. Changed 
conditions of life can kill the plant or destroy its 
health, but can have no direct influence in chang- 
ing it into a form more suitable for those con- 
ditions. 


AGENCY OF TUMMING-BIRDS IN FERTILIZING 
PLANTS. 


It is well known that the fertilization of many 


| flowers, so as to eause them to produce fruit, is 


Jerome is said to have met among the Gauls a| dependent entirely upon the agency of insects; 
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and the barrenness of some plants, when trans- 
ported to regions remote from thcir native home, 
may be accounted for by the absence of the as- 
sociated insects. It has been suggested lately 
that the humming-birds of America perform a 
part almost as important in this respect as in- 
sects, since in their passage from one flower to 
another they necessarily carry with them the pol- 
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Without being liable to any action or suit for 
damages. ‘This legislation was continued as late 
as 1839, and repeated in an euactment by which 
the liberty was extended to any one feeling him- 
self aggrieved by the proximity of barberry bush- 
es to his own ficlds to enter upon the land where 
they were growing, at any season of the year, 
and to destroy them; and the selectmen were 


len dust, and distribute it again, or by stirring 
up the entire flower in their rapid motion they 
produce the desired effect. ‘This agency may, 
perhaps, explain the object of the enormous num- 
ber and variety of humming-birds, and their uni- 
versal distribution throughout America. 


FLORA OF ICELAND. 


According to Professor Babington, Iceland 
contains about 450 flowering plants, native to the 
island, all of which, excepting about 60, oceur | 
also in Great Britain, The remainder, with three | 
exceptions, are natives of the European conti- 
nent, chiefly Scandinavia. No species of flow- 
ering plant is peculiar to the island. No forests 
occur in the country, although some have existed 
notlong ago. The trees are all of birch; nor is 
there any trace of the former existence of pine, 
nor even of any other kind of forest tree. At 
the present time extensive woods of dwarf birch 
are found in several places, and some shrubby 
willows. No grain of any sort is grown on the 
island. 


KEEPING ROSE-BUDS FRESH IN WINTER. 


A. method employed in Germany to keep rose- 
buds fresh into the winter consists in first cov- 
ering the end of the recently cut stem with wax, 
and then placing each one in a closed paper cap, 
or cone, so that the leaves do not touch the pa- 


empowered to authorize any suitable persons to 
do the same thing, and to pay them from the 
treasury of the town. 


TREATMENT OF BRITTLE BONES BY SOLUBLE 
GLASS. 


A hint which may be of service to our eom- 
parative anatomists is supplied in a recent com- 
munication of Mr. Forez to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris. The fragile condition in which 
fossil and other bones frequently reach publie 
museums, and the consequent difficulty of hand- 
ling them, or of making plaster casts from them, 
is well known to persons interested, Various 
substances have been used to remedy this incon- 
venienee, all of which are liable to various objec- 
tions, among others, that of leaving a lustre or 
varnish on the surface. Theauthor recommends, 
instead of these substances, a silicate of potash or 
other soluble glass, the amount of concentration 
varying from a solution of thirty degrees Baumé 
to the sirupy form in which it is usually sold. 
In the latter state it can be made use of to very 
good advantage for cementing broken fragments 
together, since all that is necessary is to bring 
them in position and then pass a brush dipped in 
the solution over them, holding them a short 
time, or tying them, until sufficiently adherent. 

Very porous bones are best treated by suc- 
cessive immersion in a more dilute solution, and 


per. The cap is then coated with glue, to ex- 
clude air, dust, and moisture, and when dry is 
stood up in a drawer in a cool place. When 
wanted for use the rose-bud is taken out of the 
cap and placed in water, after cutting off the end, 
when it is said the rose will bloom in a few hours. 


RELATION OF BARBERRY PLANT TO RUST IN 
GRAIN. 

Considerable interest has been excited lately 

in the announcement that a time-honored belief 

in regard to the barberry shrub was strictly 


should be wiped dry after each application. 
Specimens thus prepared resist all atmospheric 
influences, and can be handled with as much 
freedom as entirely fresh bones, One advant- 
age in the use of this substance is, that it can 
be applied cold, the solution soaking up readily, 
and in a short time becoming perfectly firm and 
hard. As already stated, it is very important 
to wipe the outer surfaces dry, in order to pre- 
vent a shining appearance. 

The same substance may be used to advantage 
in joining the fragments of broken flint or stone 
antiquities and implements. 


founded in fact, namely: that the proximity of 
this plant to growing grain caused a develop- 
ment in the latter of the disease known as the 
rust. It has lately been established that this rust 
of grain is, though a different form, of precisely 
the same species as the fungus producing the 
well-known orange spots on the leaves of the 
barberry, and that the spores of each form will 
not reproduce itself, but the other form; and 
consequently the floating seeds or spores pro- 
ceeding from the barberry shrub rust, and fas- 
tening upon the grain, develop into the apparently 
very different grain rust. So true is this said to 
be, that the planting of a single bush of the bar- 
berry will produce the disease in a region where 
it had never appeared before, 

As long ago as 1796, and possibly even at an 


RELATION OF HOME GOVERNMENT TO 
SCIENCE. 

It is well known that in France there is a 
much closer connection between the govern- 
ment and the various literary, scientific, and 
educational establishments of the conutry than 
exists in our country, nearly all the institutions 
of the kind mentioned being regulated and con- 
trolled by one or another of the ministries, or 
bureaus of the administration. 

By a recent decree the ministry of fine arts has 
been charged with many of the duties belonging 
to that of public instruction, and is now styled 
the Ministry of Letters, Science, and Fine Arts, 
The special objects of supervision with which 


earlier period, an enactment prevailed in Con- 
necticut authorizing persons, with the consent! 
of the civil authorities of the town, to go upon| 
any land whatever and cut down or uproot any 
barberry bushes that might be growing there, 


this newly arranged ministry is eharged are the 
Imperial Institute of France; the Imperial 
Academy of Medicine; the Library and Mu- 
seum of Algiers, and the teaching of the living 
Oriental languages; the Imperial Sehool of 
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Charts; the Imperial Library, and the course, 
in archeology annexed to it; the Mazarin Li- 
brary, and those of the Arsenal and of St. 
Genevieve; the general service libraries, and 
the editing of the catalogues of the libraries of 
the departments; the learned societies of Paris ; 
the Revue des Sociétés Savantes; the Library 
of the Committee of Historical and Learned 
Works; the Journal des Savans; subscrip- 
tions of scientific aud literary works, and their 
distribution among the public libraries; the 
consolidating of subscriptions; the encourage- 
ment and aid of savans and men of letters; 
subscriptions and encouragement to yoyages and 
literary and scientific missions; the publication 
and distribution ofthe unpublished works con- 
cerning the history of France, and the topo- 
graphical map of Gaul; the Legal Dépdét, and 
the reception and distribution of works proceed- 
ing from the Legal Dépét. 

In this connection it may be stated that few 
governments have done so much as that of France 
in the way of advancing scienee by the institution 
and maintenance of scientific explorations in dif- | 
ferent conntries, and of publishing the results in a 
costly and elaborate form. Among other well- 
known illustrations of this statement may be 
cited the volumes relating to the explorations in 
Egypt, under the direction of Denon, made at 
the command of Napoleon I.; the aceount of the 
voyages of the Astrolabe, of the Venus, and of the 
Coquille ; the scientific explorations of Algiers, 
and many other publications. 

It is, however, a matter of pride to Americans 
to know that no single work of this kind pub- 
lished by any nation equals the report of the 
results of the great exploring expedition under 
Captain Wilkes, the series of volumes already 
printed and distributed having no parallel iu 
their extent, their beauty of illustration, and 
excellence of typography. Another work, the 
report of the Pacific Railroad surveys, oceupy- 


ing thirteen quarto volumes, is a similar in-) 


stance of enterprise on the part of the United 
States. These two works differed, however, very 
greatly in the size of their editions, since of the 
former but 100 copies were printed, which were 
distributed only to State libraries in the United 
States, and to government libraries abroad, 
while of the latter 25,000 copies were printed, 
and distributed with the greatest liberality 
throughout the world. 


PRESERVATION OF HARBORS BY TORPEDOES. 


An instance of great ingenuity in adapting 
sunken torpedoes to the defense of harbors has 
recently come to light in connection with the 
history of the Austro-French war, during which 
an attempt at the capture of Venice was feared 
by the Austrians, ‘To guard against this result 
a camera obscura was erected near to the harbor, 
and so arranged that the horizontal table of the 
instrument reflected the whole area of the chan- 
nel. Large wooden cases, each containing 400 
pounds of gun-eotton, were lowered, at certain 
fixed distances, into the water, and as these dis- 
appeared, one by one, a small row-boat described 
at the time a circle round the spot to indicate 
the extreme confines of the distance at which 
the torpedo would prove effective. An observer 
was stationed in the camera as these operations 
were going on, carefully watehing their reflection 
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\in the instrument; and as each torpedo disap- 
peared into the water he marked with a pencil 
its precise locality on the camera table, tracing, 
also, the ring formed by the row-boat. Thus a 
series of circles was formed in the eamera, each 
of which was marked with a distinctive number, 
and in this way a miniature but exceedingly cor- 
rect plan of the obstructions in the harbor was 
prepared. ‘The wires in connection with the tor- 
pedoes were afterward led up into the camera 
obseura and furnished with numbers to corre- 
spond with the circles. By means of tls ar- 
rangement a sentinel stationed in the apparatus 
might at once explode any one of the torpedoes 
as soon as he observed the reflection of an ene- 
my’s ship pass within the limits of the circles 
marked upon the table. The channel itself was 
quite clear of any suspicious buoys and beacons, 
and appeared to the enemy wholly free from ob- 
struction. 


VALUE OF BAMBOO AS A FIBRE, 


We have referred heretofore to the value of 
the leaves of the palmetto of the Southern States 
as a material for textile fabrics, and other appli- 
cations as fibre, and the impossibility of supply- 
ing the commercial demand for it. We are now 
informed that the bamboo of the West Indies has 
become an article of similar importance. At the 
present time the exportation of this substance 
from Jamaica to the United States is very large ; 
and although at first the bulk of the article eon- 
stituted a serious difficulty in the way of its ex- 
portation, the experiment has recently been tried 
of erushing the bamboo between mill rollers, 
and, by a screw press, preparing it for being car- 
ried in bales. This condenses the bulk greatly, 
and relieves thé obstacle to its transportation at 
a reasonable expense for freight. 


HUXLEY ON THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

According to Professor Huxley, the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain, at the time of the Roman 
Conquest, belonged to two distinct physical types 
—the one being tall, fair, with yellow hair and 
blue eyes; the other short, dark, with dark hair 
and black eyes. The former resembled the old 
Germani, who lived on the east bank of the 
Rhine, as well as the Belge of Northeastern 
France and what is now Belgium; while the lat- 
ter were related to the people of Aquitania and 
Iberia, Aceording to his statement both these 
people spoke Celtic—probably Cymrie in Britain 
and Gaelic in Iveland—while on the Continent 
the dark type spoke the Basqne tongue, the an- 
cient Gauls speaking Celtic and the Germani 
Teutonic. These latter nations appear to belong 
to the Aryan family, while the Basque has no 
affinity to any other European-Asiatic language. 
None of the invasions to which Britain has been 
subjected seem to have introdueed any new raec- 
element. 


PHYSICS OF THE SUEZ AND DARIEN CANALS. 


Professor Haughton, of Dublin, is not very 
sanguine of the ability to keep open the new Suez 
Canal without the expenditure throughout all 
future time of an enormous amount of labor in 
dredging and excavating. ‘The reason of this is 
to be found in the nature of the Mediterranean 
and Red seas, these being the seat of very con-. 
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siderable currents, which, in meeting, eause a 
rapid deposit of sand; and while there is not 
much doubt that at one time there was a contin- 
ued connection between them, yet in time this 
sand-bar was formed, which can not be kept open 
except artificially. The proposed Darien Canal, 
aceording to the leammed professor, would be en- 
tirely different in its character. Here the cur- 
rents of the Caribbean Sea are eontinually beat- 
ing against the isthmus and endeavoring to force 
a passage, and should such an opening be once 
made, artificially, there seems little doubt that it 
would be kept open by the ocean flow, and pos- 
sibly even enlarged much beyond the original in- 
tention. The antieipations of harm from a pos- 
sible diversion of the Gulf Stream in consequence 
of this opening were considered unfounded, since, 
even if one mile wide and a hundred feet deep, 
it would carry off but one thousandth part of the 
heat Great Britain now receives from the Gulf 
Stream. 


BEST FORM OF SUBMARINE TORPEDOES. 


In a recent article upon the torpedo it is as- 
serted that the great problem of an electric fuse, 
which should combine high conducting power 
with great susceptibility to ignition, has been 
solved by Mr. Abel, the well-known chemist of 
the Woolwich Arsenal. His mixture consists 
of a combination of subphosphide of copper and 
subsulphide of copper with ehlorate of potash, 
thig being exploded with perfect ease and cer- 
tainty by a eurrent from a small magneto-elec- 
tric machine, a larger apparatus of the same 
kind being capable of igniting twenty or thirty 
of these fuses almost instantaneously. The idea 
of mechanical torpedoes, or those exploded by 
simple contact of a vessel, has, it is said, been 
abandoned, to a very considerable degree, since 
they are very difficult to arrange so as to be safe 
under ordinary eireumstances, and they are liable 
to unanticipated disturbance by friendly vessels 
as well as those that might prove hostile. Elec- 
tric torpedoes, therefore, seem to have the pref- 
erence; and these are of two kinds, one, the self- 
acting, and the other those which will send a 
signal when touched by a passing vessel, to indi- 
eate the proper time of effecting their ignition 
from the shore. 

The self-acting torpedo is of very simple eon- 
struction. An Abel fuse is fixed in the torpedo, 
one pole of which is eonnccted to a constant bat- 
tery on shore by means of an insulated wire, 
while the other pole is in communication with an 
insulated metal plate fixed inside a pivot in the 
upper part of the machine. Upon this pivot 
swings a movable hood or cages and the latter, 
though not aftected by the motion of the waves, 
will, upon being struck by a passing vessel, 
swerve round and come into metallic contact with 
the insulated plate above mentioned, thus com- 
pleting the electric cireuit with the earth, or, 
more strictly speaking, with the water. As will 
be readily perceived, therefore, in this case, a 
single wire only is needed to connect one element 
of the battery with the fuse, the other clement 
being, of course, allowed to pass to the earth. 
In the other description of torpedo a circuit-closer 
of the same eonstruction is used, and this, on 
being struck, furnishes a signal to the shore, 
whence a sentinel at once explodes any charge 


or charges which may be in the vicinity of the! 


submerged machine. When disconnected from 
the batteries these torpedoes naturally cease to 
be a source of danger; and herein lies one of the 
most valuable qualities of the electric exploding 
method. If considered desirable, the machines 
need, in fact, never be put into an active state 
except in a case of imminent danger. Thus, if 
a fleet of friendly vessels were pursued by hos- 
tile ships, the sentinel on the look-out would not 
connect his batteries until the former had passed 
the torpedoes ; and when the machines were well 
left behind, by simply turning a switch arrange- 
ment, he would be enabled instantly to close the 
line of defense, and set up a formidable barrier 
not to be passed with impunity. 


LOSS OF LIGHT IN REFLECTION FROM 
MIRRORS, 


According to Professor Rood, of Columbia Col- 
lege, a mirror silvered by, Licbig’s process, by 
placing the silvered side at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, reflected 91 per cent. of the light emitted 
by a flame, and from the glass side, 78 per cent.; 
while the ordinary amalgam mirrors, such as are 
in eommon use, reflected only 45 per cent. at 
the same angle, We are not aware whether any 
experiments have been made in regard to the 
amount of light reflected by the platinum mir- 
rors, such as we have already described in a 


former article, 
* 


EUCALYPTUS—A REMEDY FOR INTERMIT- 
TENT FEVER. 

A new remedy for intermittent fever has, it is 
said, been discovered in a tincture of the leaves 
of the Hucalyptus globulus, a well-known native 
of Ausiralia. Experiments are now being pros- 
ecuted in regard to the use of this substance in 
the malarial districts of Germany, with results 
whieh appear to indicate that it is likely to as- 
sume an important place in the materia medica. 


CURIOUS HABITS OF BRAZILIAN FISHES. 


Among the instances of animal instinct brought 
to our notice few are inore curious than the hab- 
it of certain fresh-water fish in Brazil, in regard 
to the protection of their young. The species in 
question, belonging to the genus Geophagus, may 
frequently be seen in shallow water surrounded 
or accompanied by a brood of twenty or thirty 
young. Sshonld any cause of disturbance, es- 
pecially any imminent danger, present itself, 
these young disappear almost in an instant; and 
to a natnvralist traveling in the country it became 
a question what could possibly have become of 
them. After a time, however, he caught the 
parent in a hand-net, and on opening its mouth 
this was found filled with the young, packed 
away toward the gills and filling the entire cay- 
ity. When this fact was mentioned to the na- 
tives they stated that it was well known to 
them, and that it was continued until the young 
attained a considerable size. 

A somewhat similar ease is observed with a 
species of Arius (A. commersonis), the male of 
which takes the fertilized eggs from the female 
into its mouth, and there retains them until they 
are hatched. The size of these eggs is unusu- 
ally large, and they furnish an admirable oppor- 
tunity to the embryologist for studying the de- 
velopment of the young. It is quite possible, 
although not yet certain, that the species first 
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mentioned carries its eggs in the mouth until 
hatched, and that the young return to this as a 
place of refuge when exposed to harm. 

The eggs of the Arius, it is said, are frequent- 
lv secured by the natives, by catching the parent 
fish by the tail and shaking it until the eggs drop 
out, when they are collected and dried, and in 
that condition used as a ehoice bait for a favor- 
ite fish of the country, the Arius itself being con- 
sidered entirely unfit for food, 

This habit of the fish of gathering its young 
into its mouth will call to the mind of some of our 
readers the popular belief in a similar practice 
among certain species of snakes. ‘The truth of 
this has been asserted by many reliable observers, 
aud may, perhaps, be considered as authentica- 
ted, although it is not improbable that many of 
the instances are really cases of ovo-viviparous 
species, such as the common garter-snake, the 
water-snake, and the rattlesnake of our coun- 
try, the eggs of which are retained in the body 
of the parent until they have passed through all 
their transformations, and the young then dis- 
charged in a perfeet condition. 


SOUNDS OF INSECTS. 


In a recent memoir upon the Music of Insects, 
by Dr. Londais, he divides the various sounds 
einitted by them into three classes: noise, mu- 


sical notes, and voice, respectively. <A voice is 
the sound produced by the organs of respiration, 
as in man; but if the sound be produced me- 
chanically by the friction of the external parts 
of the body, it is called a note when musical, 
and noise when unmusical, The Orthoptera 
alone, sueh as crickets, grasshoppers, katydids, 
etc., possess the power of expressing sound in 
the form of musical notes. Among Coleoptera 
(the beetles) we find both note and voice. Among 
Diptera (flies, mosquitoes, etc. ) we find that voice 
is quite common, especially with the smaller flies, 
but is often inappreciable to the human ear in 
consequence of its high pitch, Among Lepidop- 
tera (butterflies and moths) the musieal note is 
rarely found, 


WHITE COATING ON PRUNES. 


Our readers are all familiar with the whitish 
efflorescence that forms upon the surface of dried 
prunes, and which has been ascribed to various 
causes, frequently to a supposed addition of sugar 
and flour to increase the sweetness and weight 
of the fruit. It appears, however, from recent 
experiments, that this white coat or layer con- 
sists entirely of the grape sugar which has been 
left behind by the dried juice of the prune, and 
that it is entirely free from the sugar mites sup- 
posed to abound in it. 


Chitur’s Wistorical Lecord, 


UNITED STATES. 


OF Record closes September 24.—The ré- 
sumé of domestic intelligence is made up 
chiefly of political news. Most of the State Con- 
ventions which have been held up to the time of 
closing our Record have been Republican, 

The Republican State Convention of Missouri 
met at Jefferson City August 31. Of 800 dele- 
gates 100 were colored. There was a division 
in the party, the ‘‘radicals” nominating Joseph 
M‘Clurg for Governor, and the ‘‘liberals” B. 
Gratz Brown. ‘The Convention in favor of 
M‘Clurg included in its platform the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That the Republican party stands pledged 
to remove all disqualifications and restrictions imposed 
upon the late rebels in the same measure as the spirit 
of disloyalty may die out, and as may be cousistent 
with the safety of the loyal people; that we consider 
the time to have come; and we cordially indorse the 
action of the Legislature of Missouri in submitting to 
the qualified voters of the State the amendments re- 
moving all disqualifications from the disfranchised 
people of Missouri, and conferring equal political 
rights and privileges on all classcs; and we earnestly 
recommend them to the people for their approval and 
adoption. ; 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the alienation of 
our public domain to private corporations, to the ex- 
clusion of actual settlers; and that the public lands 
should be held in trnst for the landless and laboring 
men of the country. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of as rapid a reduc- 
tion of taxation as will be consistent with the consci- 
entious discharge of our public obligations, and such a 
reform in the revenue service as will simplify the mode 
of collecting taxes, and reduce the unmber of officials 
employed for that purpose; and that we are opposed 
to any system of taxation which will tend to the crea- 
tion of monopolies, and beuefit one industry or interest 
at the expense of another. 

Resolved, That while, as Americans, we feel in duty 


bound to preserve a just and eqnitable neutrality in 
the contest now raging in Europe, yet we can not for- 
get that in our late war the sympathies and material 
aid of the German states were freely given us, and we 
do not hesitate to declare our unqualified sympathy 
with the earnest efforts of the Germans to matiutain 
and defend their national unity; and we condemn the 
course which the Democratic press of the country has 
been and is now pursning in support of a despotic and 
imperial dynasty, and a canseless war against a people 
desiring peace and aspiring to perfect liberty. 


The Convention in favor of Brown adopted, 
among others, the following resolutions, by which 
it will be seen that, notwithstanding the apparent 
division in the party, both wings are substantial- 
ly in aecord as to the measures advocated : 


Resolved, That the Republican party, as it fought 
against slavery, which deprived a man of the whole of 
his earnings for the benefit of another, so it now op- 
poses every form of taxation which deprives a man 
of any share of his earnings for the benetit of others ; 
ad it is, therefore, unequivocally hostile to any tariff 
which fosters one industry or tnterest at the expense 
of auother. E 

Resolved, That the time has come wheu the require- 
ments of public safety, upou which alone the disfran- 
chisemeut of a large number of citizens could be justi- 
fied, have clearly ceased to exist; and this Convention, 
therefore, true to the solemn pledges recorded in onr 
national and State platforms, declares itself unequivo- 
cally in favor of the adoption of the constitutional 
amendments commonly called the Suffrage and Oftice- 
holding ameudments, believing that, under existing 
circumstances, the removal of political disabilities, as 
well as the extension of equal political rights and 
privileges to all classes of citizens, without distinction, 
is demanded by every consideration of good faith, pa- 
triotism, and sound policy, and essential to the integ- 
rity of Republicau institutions, to the prosperity of 
the State, and to the honor and preservation of the 
Republican party. 

_dtesolved, That we are iu favor of as rapid a reduc- 
tion of taxation as will be consistent with a conscieu- 
tious discharge of our public obligatious, and such a 
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reform of the revenue service as will sim lify the mode 
of collecting taxes by the officers employed for that 
purpose. 


The Republican State Convention of Illinois 
met September 1, at Springfield, and renomiu- 
ated General Logan for Congressman at large. 

The Republican State Conyention of Michigan 
met at Detroit September 1, and renominated 
H. P. Baldwin for Governor, Morgan Bates for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and S. Hastings for Secre- 
tary of State.—The Michigan Democratic State 
Convention, August 31, nominated C. C. Com- 
stock for Governor. 

The Republican Convention of New York State 
met at Saratoga September 7. George William 
Curtis was chosen temporary and General Van 
Wyck permanent chairman. On the third bal- 
lot General Stewart L. Woodford was nominated 
for Governor.—The Labor Reform Convention 
of New York State, at Saratoga, September 13, 
nominated James S. Graham for Governor,— 
The Demoeratic State Convention of New York 
met at Rochester September 21, and nominated 
John T. Hoffman for Governor. 

The Republican State Convention of Kansas, 
on September 9, fominated J. N. Harney, the 
present incumbent, for Governor. 

The Labor Reform Convention of Massachu- 
setts, held early in September, nominated Mr. 
Wendell Phillips for Governor of that State. 

The Democratic State Convention of Tennes- 
see, held at Nashville September 13, nominated 
John C. Brown for Governor, The platform 
adopted declares that all the Southem States 
should be restored to their rights under the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and that the disabilities of all 
citizens should be removed. It denounces the 
present tariff and the substitute proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee in Congress; de- 
clares the law to enforce the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment unconstitutional; demands a tax on all 
Federal bonds, and opposes National banks. 

The Kansas Democratic State Convention, at 
Topeka, September 17, nominated for Governor 
Ira C. Sharp. The platform adopted favors the 
taxation of Federal bonds and the abolition of 
National banks, and opposes cooly labor. 

An election law passed by the Georgia Legis- 
lature September 21, and approved by Attorney- 
General Akerman, provides for an election in 
that State, to be held on the 20th, 21st, and 22d 
days of December next, at which members of 
Congress will be elected for the unexpired term 
of the Forty-first and for the whole term of the 
Forty-second Congress ; also for members of the 
State Legislature and county officers, 

The Vermont State election took place Septem- 
ber 6. Hon. J. W. Stewart, the Republican can- 
didate for Governor, was elected by a majority 
of over 20,000. The entire Republican delega- 
tion to the present Congress was re-elected. 

The election in Maine, September 12, resulted 
in a triumph for the Republican party, whose 
candidate, Mr. Perham, was elected by over 
8000 majority. A full Republican delegation 
was returned to Congress, 

The Oregon Legislature has elected Colonel 
J. B. Kelly, a Democrat, United States Senator, 
to succeed the Hon. George H. Williams, Re- 
publiean, whose term expires March 4, 1871. 

In addition to the expedition to survey the 
Tehuantepec and Nicaraguan routes for a ship- 
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canal, for which Congress made an appropriation 
of $30,000, Lieutenant-Commander Selfridge 
will return to the Isthmus of Darien in Novem- 
ber to complete the survey of all the possible routes 
for water transit in that region. The operations 
of Commander Selfridge’s party last winter con- 
vinced them that a practicable canal passage was 
not likely to be found across Darien, but it is de- 
sired to settle the question absolutely by actual 
surveys, aud the expedition will return for that 
purpose, and explore some ground which they 
were unable to traverse last season. 

‘T'wo important acts have been put in operation 
against the Mormons of Utah by the Federal au- 
thorities: Ist, General Shaffer’s proclamation 
against the Mormon militia system; and 2d, the 
decision of Chief Justice M‘Kean against the 
Mormon jury system. 

The vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Admiral Farragut has been filled by David D. 
Porter, formerly Vice-Admiral. The latter's 
new commission is dated August 20. Rear-Ad- 
miral $. C. Rowan becomes Vice-Admiral. 

The total internal revenue receipts during the 
last fiscal year, ending June 30, amounted to 
$37,024,838.—The public-debt statement for 
August shows a deerease of over $13,000,000. 

President Grant has nominated Senator Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, to succeed Mr. Motley as our 
minister to England. 

Hiram Ketcham, a well-known lawyer of New 
York, and once a prominent man in the Jocal 
affairs of that city, died at Riverdale, New York, 
September 16, aged 78, 

Rev. Dr. Nathan Lord, for more than thirty- 
five years President of Davtmouth College, died 
at his residence in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
September 9, at the advanced age of 77. 


CANADA, 


The Red River rebclliqn terminated inglori- 
ously on the 24th of August, with the capitula- 
tion of Fort Garry, on the approach of Colonel 
Woolsey. Riel had fled. 


EUROPE. 


Our last Record brought the Franco-German 
war down to August 25. Marshal Bazaine, at 
Metz, had been made commander-in-chief of 
the Freneh. M‘Mahon had reached Chalons, 
where Napoleon had arrived, before Metz had 
been entirely cut off and besieged. A new min- 
istry, with Count Palikao at its head, had as- 
sumed the reins of government in Paris, and 
preparations were being made to defend Paris 
against the approach of the German forces. 

During the period which has elapsed since 
August 25 events have occurred as memorable 
as any that stand prominently forth in European 
history. In theshort period of a single month we 
have seen a French army, estimated at 120,000 
strong, defeated and captured, involving in its 
own capitulation the surrender of an Emperor 
who, three months ago, was presumed to be the 
foremost man in the affairs of Europe, Follow- 
ing quickly upon these events of September 2, 
we have seen the rejection by the French of the 
imperial dynasty, the flight of the Empress Eu- 
génie from the palace of the Tuileries, and the 
quiet establishment of a republic in place of the 
empire. We have seen Paris besieged by the 
vietorious Germans. Jinally, we have witnessed 
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the occupation of Rome by the Italians, involvy- 
ing the destruction of the temporal power of the 


papacy. 


‘All these events have followed as the result of | 


the initial blunder of the French Emperor in the 
conduct of his campaign. After the defeat of 
M‘Mahon at Weissenburg and Worth, Septem- 
ber 3 and 6, all that was necessary for the Ger- 
maus, in order to reap the full results of these 
their first triumphs, was rapidity of movement 
and skillful strategy. Neither of these conditions 
has been wanting. King William was materi- 
ally assisted by M‘Mahon and Bazaine, neither 
of whom seems to have fully realized the hope- 
lessness of his attempt to reopen communica- 
tion with the other. ‘The attempt of Bazaine to 
accomplish this led to the battle of Rezonville, 
which lasted nine hours, and after great loss on 
both sides resulted in Bazaine’s retreat upon 
Metz, where he was shut in and besieged by the 
Prussians. By the 24th of August the Crown 
Prince, with the left wing of the German army, 
had advauced beyond Chalons, ‘The next day 
King William’s head-quarters had been trans- 
ferred to Bar-le-Duc, to reinforce the Crown 
Prince in his march on Paris. The fortresses of 
Toul and Phalsbourg still held out against the 
Prussian forces in the west; so likewise did 
Strasbourg on the Rhine, though the right side 
of the citadel and the arsenal had been destroyed. 

M‘Mahon’s attempt to communicate with Ba- 
zaine resulted in the crowning disaster of the 
campaign. Ile left Rheims on the 22d, and on 
the 29th turned up at Vaux, near the Belgian 
frontier, and on the right bank of the Meuse, 
with an army of 100,000 men. De Failly’s 
corps at the same time took up a position be- 
tween Beaumont and Storre, on the left bank of 
that river. Both these armies were attacked the 
next day by the Prussians, the force marching 
on Paris having suddenly turned northward to 
baffle M‘Mahon’s efforts to join Bazaine. ‘The 
result of this action, which took place near Se- 
dan, was a defeat of tlie French, with aloss of 7000 
prisoners, 20 guns, and 11 mitrailleuses. M‘Ma- 
hon’s head-quarters were at Sedan. September 
1 brought with it two important battles—that of 
St. Barbe,-near Metz, and that of Sedan. In 
the former Marshal Bazaine, afteran action last- 
ing all day and through the night, was defeated. 
The battle of Sedan began with the dawn of 
September 1. Two Prussian corps were in po- 
sition west of Sedan to cut off the possible re- 
treat of the French to Mezieres. On all sides, 
indeed, were posted various corps of the Prus- 
sian army. De Failly held the French right 
and M‘Mahon the left. The battle began on the 
Prussian left, where the Bavarians were posted. 
At 8 a.m. a hot artillery action began at all 
points. King William, in a letter to his Queen, 
thus describes the subsequent events of the day: 

“The villages of Illy and Floing were taken, and the 
fiery circle drew gradually closer around Sedan. It 
was a grand sight from our position on a com- 
manding height behind the great battery, when we 
looked to the front beyond St. Torey. ‘The violent 
resistance of the enemy began to slackcn by degrces, 
which we could see by the broken battalions that were 
hurriedly retreating from the woods and villages, The 
cavalry endeavored to attack several battalions of our 
Fifth Corps, and the latter behaved admirably. The 
cavalry galloped through the interval between the 
battalions, and then returncd the same way. This 


was repeated three times, so that the ground was cov- 
ered with corpses and horses, all of which we could 


see very well from our position. I have not been able 
to learn the number of this brave regiment, as the re- 
treat of the cnemy was in many places a flight. The 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery rushed in a crowd into 
the town and its immediate environs, but no sign was 
given that the enemy contemplated extricating himeelf 
from his desperate situation by capitulation. No other 
course was left than to bombard the town with the 
heavy battery. In twenty minutes the town was burn- 
ing in several places, which, with the numerous burn- 
ing villages over the whole field, produced a terrible 
impression. I accordingly ordered the firing to cease, 
and sent Lieutenant-Colonel Von Bronsart, of the staff, 


witha flag of truce, to demand the capitulation of the 
army and the fortress.” 


Marshal M‘Mahon had been wounded, and 
his command had devolved upon General Wimp- 
ffen. In reply to King William’s demand, the 
Emperor personally capitulated at 5.15 p.m. 
His letter to the King opened with these words: 
‘CAs I can not die at the head of my army, L 
lay my sword at the feet of your Majesty.” On 
the 2d of September the whole army was surren- 
dered. The next day King William assigned 
Wilhelmshéhe as the residence of the Emperor, 
to which he was conveyed through Belgium. 

The news of this defeat was immediately an- 
nounced in Paris by a proclamation of the cab- 
inet ministers. A great popular commotion was 
apparent on Saturday the 3d. On Sunday the 
streets were thronged, the peaceful but excited 
masses shouting for a republic. As the respons- 
ibility of action in the Chamber of Depnttes rest- 
ed with the Left, a republic was proclaimed, 
and a new ministry announced, as follows: Leon 
Gambetta, Afinister of the Interior; Jules Fa- 
vre, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Kruest Picard, 
Minister of Finance; Jules Simon, Minister of 
Public Instruction ; Isaac Cremieux, Minister of 
Justice; General Trochu, Afinister of War aud 
President of the Council; Pierre Dorian, Super- 
intendent of Public Works; Joseph Magnin, Jfin- 
ister of Commerce; Martin Fourichon, Afinister 
of Marine. ‘This revolution in the government 
met the acclamations of the populace. It called 
Rochefort from his prison and Victor Hugo from 
his exile, both of whom were accorded splendid 
ovations by the Parisians. 

This Paris—one moment cast down by defeat, 
and the next rejoicing over the death of the em- 
pire—is now besieged, like Metz and Strasbourg. 
The immediate future we can not predict. Both 
Jules Favre and M. Thiers are occupied by mis- 
sions designed to secure a peace that would be 
honorable to France. Whether they will suc- 
ceed, and whether the siege of Paris will develop 
into a bombardinent of that city, are matters for 
future record. 

The French republic was promptly recognized 
by the United States, Italy, and Switzerland. 
The Spanish minister at Paris, Sefior Olozaga, 
also recognized the new government, but for this 
act was recalled to Madrid. 

The French provisional government has de- 
creed an election for a Constituent Assembly, to 
be held October 16. 

On September 20 the Italian forces occupied 
Rome without resistance. ‘The capital will now 
be transferred to that city. 

The British iron-clad Captain, one of the most 
powerful war ships ever launched, foundered off 
Cape Finisterre, on the French coast, during a 
sudden gale, on the night of September 6. She 
had on board 500 men, all but eighteen of whom 
are reported lost. 


Ciitur’s 


OME months ago the Drawer had an amus- 

ing account of the impertinent curiosity of a 
Connecticut man, who undertook to pump out 
of the gentleman seated in the seat next him 
in the New Haven cars who he was, where he 
was going, whom he was going tosee, ete. The 
pumpee having a weed upon his hat, the pumper 
took him to be a widower (he wasn’t a widower 
—he was a doctor), and having four or five 
**darters,” thought he might work one off on 
the stranger. Another instance of the irrepress- 
ible Yankee comes from the same quarter. A 
peering New Englander overtook a gentleman 
who was traveling on horseback, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage of having lost a leg. His 
curiosity was awakened, as he rode alongside 
of him, to know how he ehanced to meet with 
such a misfortune. 

‘* Been in the army, I guess?” 

““ Never was in the army in my life,” was the 
reply. 

“Fit a duel ?” 

“Never fonght a duel, Sir.” 

‘Horse throwed you off, I guess, or some- 
thing of that sort ?” 

‘*No, Sir; nothing of the kind.” 

Jonathan tried various dodges, but all to no 
effect ; and at last, almost out of patience with 
himself as well as with the gentleman, whose pa- 
ticnce was very commendable, he determined on 
a direct inquiry as to the nature of the aceident 
by which the gentleman had eome to lose his leg. 

‘*T will tell you,” replied the traveler, ‘‘on 
condition that you will promise not to ask me 
another question.” 

“* Agreed!” exclaimed the eager listener. 

“Well, Sir,” remarked the gentleman, “‘ zt 
was bit off!” 

“*Bit off!” eried Jonathan, ‘* Waal, I de- 
elare; I should jest like to know what on airth 
bit tt off!” 

Jonathan was no more inquisitive, and no 
more taken aback, than the inquiring English- 
man who had been betrayed into the presuinp- 
tion of asking a gentleman with whom he was 
traveling if he was a single man. 

‘*No, Iam not, Sir.” 

“*Oh, I beg your pardon. 

‘No, Sir, 1 am not.” 

“Pray excuse me. I perceive you are a wid- 
ower.” 

‘¢No, I am not a widower.” 

The inquisitor was nonplussed. Not a single 
man, nor a married man, nor a widower, 

‘¢ Pray, what may you be, if I may be so bold 
as to ask ?” 

‘Tt is none of your business; but if you are 
very anxious to know, £ am a divorced man, 


Sir i” 


A married man ?” 


Mr. Secretary Fisu, though one of the most 
refined and courteous of gentlemen, can scarcely 
be said to have a national reputation as a wag, 
Yet here is a trifle that shows what he might do 
if very hard pressed: A few months since Major 
Jack § , of California, was in Washington 
in quest of office. He had besieged Senator 


Cole to such an extent that the horn buttons on | 


Druuer. 


the back of his coat had made two holes in the 
Senator's sofa. At last the irrepressible Major 
was referred to the Secretary of State, and 
promptly gained an interview with that gentle- 
man, Intering the presence, his tall white hat 
leaning back at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
stroking his huge mustache, and relieving his 
forehead from perspiration by means of a huge 
red handkerehief bordered with blue, the Scere- 
tary addressed him: ‘‘ Well, Major, I am told 
you were of great service to our good cause in 
California during the last political campaign.” 

The Major, throwing himself back into that 
graceful position peculiar to himself, and placing 
both thumbs in the arm-holes of his vest, ex- 
elaimed: ‘‘Oh no, I guess not! it’s the man 
around the corner, ia the grocery!” 

Mr. Fish, somewhat daunted by the attitude 
struck by the Major, and deeming the language 
rather unbecoming for a gentleman to make use 
of who was an applicant for a high Federal po- 
sition, replied: ‘‘That being the case, Major, I 
will have a conference with the gentleman who 
occupics the grocery, and endeavor to reward 
him for his services. Good-morning, Sir.” 

On the ensuing morning the Major inserted 
his yarions shirts and things in his leathern bag, 
and left for California. 


THE active competition for busincss between 
rival life-insurance companies, and the zealous 
efforts made to establish agencies in the remot- 
est parts of the eountry, are fairly exeniplified in 
the following eorrespondence : 


“Sant Louis, Mo., June 1, 1869. 
“To the nearest Justice of the Peace, Fort Buford, Da- 
kotah Territory : 

“Dear Srr,—We take the liberty to send yon a atatc- 
ment of the condition and working of the Mutual 
Life-Insurance Company of New York, feeling assured. 
that, by reason of your official position, you can fnr- 
nish reliable information which may be very useful to 
us in future, and we respectfully request information 
upon the following points, viz. : 

“1st. What is the population, business prospects, 
etc., of your place? 

aoc What insurance companies are doing business 
there, and by whom are they represented ? 

“3d. Please give us the names of two of your citizens 
whom you think would make reliable agents, and what, 
in your opinion, are the prospects for business, etc., in 
ciee we should wish to establish an agency in your 
place. 

“Tf you will furnish answers to the above questions, 
you will place us under many obligations. 

“Very respectfully, 


—— and 
“General Agents N. Y. Mutual Life-Ins. Co.” 


To this very reasonable request the following 
detailed reply was given: 
“Fort Burorp, D. T., August 28, 1869. 
“Messrs. and , General Agents Mutual Life- 
Insurance Company of New York, St. Louis, Mo, : 
‘Gents,—Your communication of June 1, inclosin 
Statement of Condition, Working, etc., of the Mutua 
Life-Insurance Company of New York, came to this 
place only a few days since, and as there is no Justice 
of the Peace within six or eight hundred miles of Fort 
Buford, prestuning upon my own official dignity, I un- 
dertake to furnish the information you solicit. ‘ ; 
“Your first question, as to population, etc., is a dif- 
ficult one to answer, owing to the migratory habits of 
onr people. If we could get together the seventecn 
tribes of Sioux, the Crows, Assiniboines, Gros-Ven- 
tres, Rickarees, Unk-pa-pas, Santecs, and Mandans, we 
would probably have five thousand lodges, or twenty 
thousand people. A few days ago we had one huu- 
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dred and cighty lodges of Assiniboines, but to-day they 
arc gone. To-day we have twenty Sioux, and to-mor- 
row they will be gone. x ; 
“ Secondly — What insurance companies are doing 
business here, and by whom are they represented ?’ _ 
“There is at present but one company doing busi- 
ness here—the ‘ Union,’ principal office at Washington, 
D. C.; U.S. Grant, President; Schuyler Colfax, Vice- 
President; and is very efiicieutly represented by Brig- 
adicr-General II. A. Morrow, U.S. A., assisted by a 
corps of subordiuates aud three hundred men with 
preech-loading guns and bayonets. Medical Exam- 
iner, Assistant-Surgeon James Kimball, U.S. A., as- 
sisted by Dr. HI. N. Marcelis. 
“Thirdly—Y ou ‘ wish the names of two of our citi- 
zens who would make reliable and efficient agents,’ 
‘As the Unk-pa-pas and Te-tous are the principal 
terror in this section, I give you the names of two of 
their principal chiefs, viz.: 'Tich-tun-ka U-tun-ka (or 
Sitting Bull) and Wee-sap-pa (or Black Moose). They 
are very efficient life-destroyer's, and if you can enlist 
them in the life-insurance business, you will have ac- 
complished a great and good work, and will be justly 
entitled to the gratitude of all frontiersmen; for the 
lives of white men would then be comparatively safe. 
Tt is less than a month since four white men were killed 
and scalped within three miles of the fort, each being 
pierced by more than a dozen billets. 
“Very truly yours, 
OW. TE Carry. 
“ Ass’t P.M. 
“P.S.—Should you wish to correspond further on 
this subject, I must beg you to inclose twenty-five 
cents in each letter, to defray the expense of getting 
them from Fort Stephenson, one hundred and fifty 
miles distant, and the nearest post-office in rnnning 
order. 6 Jel (08 
“P.8. 2d.—On the whole, I estimate that ‘Sitting 
Bull is the man for you.” 


Tu reader of the morning journals, notably 
the Herald, can not fail to have been struck with 
the grief, in four lines, that may be read almost 
any day in the obituary column. It generally 
takes this form : 


“Dearest Tommy, thon hast left us, 
And thy loss we dceply feel; 
Still there is a God above us, 
He can all our sorrows heal.” 


This stanza appears to be kept in type, ready 
for all comers who would assuage their sorrow 
with a bit of poetry. In a volume before us, re- 
cently published abroad, a healthier mode of 
treatment is suggested, viz., to eat something; 
and, in proof of its good results, the author 
quotes the case of the hero of one of Captain 
Marryat’s novels, a boy who has just lost father 
and mother, one by fire and one by water, at oue 
and the same time, but who gluttonizes over an 
exceptionally good breakfast given him in a 
stranger’s kitchen. ‘‘ Grief had not taken away 
my appetite. I stopped occasionally to cry a 
little, wiped my eyes, and sat down again. It 
was more than two hours before I laid down my 
knife, and not until strong symptoms of suffoca- 
tion played around the regions of my trachea 
did I ery out, * Hold, enongh.’” One might have 
supposed the youthful crammer steeped in the 
practical philosophy of Canning’s lines, arguing 
that 

“when the miud’s opprest, 
Confused, elated, warmed, distrest, 
The body keeps an equal measure 
In sympathy of pain or pleasure; 
And whether moved with joy or sorrow, 
From food alone relief can borrow. 
Sorrow’s indeed, beyond all question, 
The best specific for digestion ; 
Which, when in moderate force it rages, 
A chicken or a chop assnages. 


But, to support some weightier grief, 
Grant me, ye gods, a round of beef |” 


of the estimable Mark Tapley when he defines 
himself as a Verb—the only article of grammar 
he ever learned: ‘‘A Werb is a word as signi- 
fies to be, to do, or to suffer; and if there’s a 
Werb alive, I’m it. For I’m always a bein’, 
sometimes a doin’, and continually a sufferin’. ” 
Mr. Tapley took this occasion of looking about 
him with « grin, and subsequently attacking the 
breakfastwith an appetite not at all expressive of 
blighted hopes or insurmountable despondency. 


A story has just come from abroad of the 
late Count Montalembert, which is droll as an 
instance of the difficulty that Frenchmen have of 
appreciating the humor of Englishmen or Amer- 
icans. The distinguished Frenchman, in com- 
pany with Thackeray, an eminent professor, and 
a well-known literary peer, formed a party of 
four, many years ago, to go to the Derby races 
by road. On their return they passed a van-load 
of drunken sailors with their trulls, upon which 
Montalembert observed, in his cynical way, ‘‘I 
suppose dese are vat you call your joli Jack tars ?” 
“* Not at all,” replied Thackeray; ‘‘ they are only 
Epsom salts.” It was half an honr before the 
astute French savant was made to comprehend 
the scope of the observation. 


Sreakine of the tendency of the American 
citizen to whittle, a gentleman writes that at the 
General Assembly of the Old School Presbyte- 
rians, held at Albany, he observed Dr. Charles 
Hodge, the well-known theologian, sitting on 
the sofa of honor in rear of the platform, intent, 
during the greater part of a debate, in cutting 
the top of a stick into what appeared to be in- 
tended for a dog’s head. 

A story something of the same sort is told of 
a young man, who, being poor, found great dif- 
ficulty in overcoming the objection of his inam- 
orata’s father to the match. One day he took his 
minister with him to testify to his character and 
urge his suit. While the minister did so the ex- 
cited youth sat nervously whittling the top of his 
stick. The old gentleman watched him, and at 
last got up and said, ‘* No, Sir; you sha’n’t have 
my daughter. Ihave watched you whittling that 
stick, and if you had made a man’s head of it, 
or a dog’s head, or the likeness of any mortal 
thing, Vd have said, ‘Take the girl ;’ but a man 
that whittles a stick for fifteen minutes and makes 
nothing of it ain’t worth a ten-cent cuss.” 


ANOTHER war story. When the Mississippi 
cavalry, retreating from Corinth, had joined 
Pemberton’s army at Grenada, a lad came riding 
into camp one day, crying out to the soldiers 
that he had brought important news from head- 
quarters. 

“What is it?” 

‘¢ A flag of truce from Grant.” 

“From Grant! What does he want?” 

‘*Nothing much; only he says he wants to 
conduct the war on civilized principles; and as 
he intends to shell this here town, he requests 
that the women, and the children, and the Mis- 
sissippi cavalry be carefully removed out of the 
way of danger.” 

A fair anecdote. But they fought well. It is 
related of one shoeless Southern regiment that 
the men clothed themselves almost entirely from 


Quite as good, though less poetical, is the case | killed Yankees. Indriving some Northern troops 
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out of the woods, one of the barefooted men took 
careful aim and fired. The moment he saw 
his man fall he cried, anxiously, ‘“Them’s my 
shoes }” 


Aone the war stories of the South that are 
rapidly making their way North the following 
is not bad: 

Some of the North Carolina boys, who didn’t 
know much else, had fiue heads for soldiering. 
After the battle of Sharpsburg a number of men 
who had won laurels were examined with a view 
to promotion. One of them was found so woefully 
deficient in his education that it was moved that 
the Board pass on to the next candidate. 

“¢ President,” said the man, ‘‘I can’t read or 
write; I’ve never been vaccinated; I don’t know 
about tactics; but I'll tell you what Icando. I 
can whip any man on this Board.” The Board 
looked up one leg and down the other of the tall 
and brawny individual, and thought that perhaps 
he could; but as they were after grammar, they 
left the warrior out in the cool. 


Asour these days, when so many gatherings 
take place of the ‘‘Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic,” the ‘* Reunion of the Army of the Potomac,” 


the ‘‘ Annual Meeting of the Third Army Corps,” | 


ete., etc., where the boys, amidst the flashing of 
gas-lights and popping of Champagne corks, fight 
their battles o’er again, it may not be out of place 
to go back to the war of 1812, and put before our 
modern heroes what was done at New Orleans 
against the British, as described by one of the 
fighting men in that little affair. Note the clear- 
ness of the narrative: 


“The first atempt was made to fight 
Was on Deeember, the twenty-third night; 
The volenteers from Tennessee 
Was kild and eaptured sixty-three. 


“The next atempt the British made 
Was on Deeember the tiventy-eight ; 
Then marehed the invader toward our line, 
Til wee frustreated their deziue. 


“But sum of our own men did ycald 
And faul a victim on the field; 
Those that ley kild iu their own goare 
Was Kernel Henderson and six more. 


“On New Year’s morning, as the sun did rize, 
A heavy fog darkened the skize, 
A British kenon did us alarm, 
Which made us all fly to our am. 


“The battle lastid that hole day— 
Artilery on both sides did play; 
The fierey darts that at us flew 
Was kennon banuls and rockets two. 


* * “* * * * 


“Wee arc melitia from Tennessee, 
Turned out to fight for Libertee: 
Come, let us join with one acord, 
And hold our freedom by the Swoard. 


“Now wee have gained the vietorce, 
And causd our enemy for to flee, 
We wait to hear our Gineral say 
Heel mareh us back to Tennessee. 


“Then we will bid Orleans «dew, 
And on our journey weel pusline, 
And for sweet Tennessee weel steare, 
To meet out wives and sweetharts dear.” 
“From ANDREW K. Lawson to Cyrus Mriier.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT at Marysville furnishes an 
aecount of the first case disposed of hy Justice 
A after having been appointed for Struckee 


‘hefore me. 


mire the paternal style of the Judge, and his gen- 
erous way of ignoring every thing like law or 
precedent. ‘The case originated in a dispute for 
the possession of a wood-claim, which terminated 
by one of the partics shooting the top of the oth- 
er’s head off. ‘The want of any mitigating cir- 
cumstances, and tho fact that a person had short- 
ly before been executed for a similar offense near 
by, caused the friends of the prisoner to make 
unusual preparations for his defense; and the 
best counsel in the State, including an ex-chief 
justice of California, and My, Low, our present 
Minister to China, appeared for him at the trial, 
with a ponderous pile of law - books, evidently 
prepared for the worst. 

Judge A. listened closely to the evidence, 
promptly overruled all attempts to exclude any 
portion of it, and then waving down, with the 
utmost dignity, the prosceuting attorney, who 
was about to address the Court, delivered him- 
self as follows to the prisoner: ‘‘ Young man, 
seeing as this is your first offense, I shall let you 
off this time; but you must be very careful how 
you go shootin’ round this way in future, for 
they hang a man over to Carson the other day 
just for doing the very same thing !” 


GENTLEMEN-FARMERS may ponder with profit 
the following verbatim communication, sent by 
an honest Hibernian (and thorough Fenian), who 
looks sharply after the gailinaccous interests of a 
gentleman most of whose time is spent in town: 


“Tuckanor June 15th 1870 
“CO, P. Jones Esq, New York, 

‘Srr,—I mean to address you with a few lines all 
a bout Dick J aekson, Mr. Jones, I eannot Provent that 
man of Pieking up the eggs that is outside the Loek & 
Key for If they was a Egg on top of one of the highest 
trees on your Demesne that man would have that Egg 
Mr. Jones I mean to inform a little more 
a hout that unfortunate man. When he eame on your 
place he Bought two Pigs. When he is Going home 
at Night he has a Bag of Straw ora Board. Mr. Jones 
that man has Oates & Male under his hands all the 
year, due you think! But that man would take your 
oates and male home to his Pigs as well as he would 
take the Eggs from me. For it would take Geueral 
grant & his Army to wateh that man. 

“*Mr. Jones I do not like for any Person or Persons 
to have to say that I was the man that got Jackson out 
of your Employment. Do you as you please, Mr. Jones 
I see one Sheep has the hole flock Distigered. 

“T will end my tale in Figure hand, 

“Your humble servent, 
“Parriok M‘Gurne.” 


GENERAL JoE Gercer, who has furnished 
many good things for the Drawer, told the fol- 
lowing of himself, not long since, to a small but 
select audience. It illustrates the proverbial dif- 
fidence of the Ohio lawyer : 

Soon after the fall of Vicksburg the General 
took a run down South, for the double purpose 
of seeing the army in the field and for pleasure, 
and not at all averse to turning an honest penny, 
should oceasion offer. 

While in Vicksburg, a cotton speculator be- 
came inyolved in some trouble with the revenue 
and military authorities, which resulted in the 
seizure of his cotton, ‘The General’s presence in 
the city was known, and his legal talent promptly 
secured by the speculator. On examination it 
was shown that no fraud had been perpetrated or 
intended, and the General soon had ail the legal 
formalities put right, and the eotton rcleased. 
The speculator at once procecded to load, inform- 


Township, Nevada, in 1860. The reader will ad-| ing the General that it must be put on board that 
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night, and that he would see him in the morning. 
The General passed a sleepless night, debating 
with himself whether or not he should charge 
him a $500 fee. ‘The amount involved was 
large; so were his responsibilities, He thought 
he had earned, yet feared to ask it. Morning 
came and found him still undecided. Donning 


his clothes he sallied forth, and, naturally enough, | 
toward the levee, where the steamer was lying 


which was to take the cotton North. Before 
reaching the levee, however, he was met by his 
client, who said: 

‘¢Well, Mr. Geiger, that was a good day’s 
work you did for me yesterday.” 

‘**T endeavored to do my duty for yon.” 

Taking from his pocket a large roll of bills, 
and holding up one knee, the noble speculator in 
‘long staple” counted off four $500 bills, and 
asked, ‘‘Is that enough?” still holding up the 
knee with his fingers on another. 

The General looked on, quite speechless, but 
promptly recovered himself so far as to reply: 
‘© T guess you had better lay on another !” 

It was laid on. The General inserted the xxv. 
hundred in his pocket, and kindly bid ‘* by-by” 
to the other party. - 

Dunrine the last century there was a great 
predilection for all those toasts in which the same 
words or phrases were repeated several times. 
One of the most popular ran as follows: ‘‘ Here’s 
a health to you and yours, who have done such 
things for us and ours; and when we and ours 
have it in our powers to do for you and yours 
what you and yours have done for us and ours, 
then we and ours will do for you and yours what 
you and yours have done for us and ours.” An- 


Hi. J. Lang, Esq., counsel for plaintiff, contend- 
ed that the law requiring sales to be advertised 
in the three most public places in the eounty had 
beeome obsolete from non-usage, and, even ad- 
mitting the law was in force, the objection would 
not hold good, because the law always presuines 
that the officer has discharged his duty. In the 
midst of the argument the Judge interposed, 
observing to plaintiff's counsel that he did not 
desire to hear further from him, and delivered 
the following decision : 

‘*Gentlemen, I must oyerrule the motion of 
defendant’s counsel to dismiss the levy in this 
cause, because it is not, and can not possibly 
be known which are the three most public places 
in the county of Lineoln. Were this case be- 
fore me in the county of Heard I should rule 
differently, because in that county there are 
three public places which are known as the most 
public. The first is the muster-ground, where 
they all go to muster once a month. The second 
is the clay-bank, where they all go to eat dirt 


other, of which there were a great many ver-| 


sions, some very complicated and confusing, was: 


“ Were’s a health to all those that I love; 
Here's a health to ail those that love me; 
Here’s a health to all thosc that love thosc that I 


love 
And to those that love them that iove me.” 


Another, generally given by a guest as a kind 
of thank-offering to the host, runs thus: 


“ Tlere’s a health to me and mine, 
Not forgetting thee and thine; 
And when thee and thine 
Come to see me and mine, 
May me and mine make thec and thine 
As welcome as thee and thine 
Have ever made me and mine.” 


Many testimonials of the eccentricities of the 
late Thomas W. Thomas, Judge of the Superior 
Courts of the Northern Circuit of Georgia, have 
appeared in the Drawer. I send you another, 
as an evidence of one of the many good charac- 


teristics of the Judge, and showing his dislike 


of the flummery of pleas designed for delay, and 
his uncompromising stand in having causes 
bronght before him tried upon their merits. 

An execution had been levied upon a tract of 
land. Sale-day arrived, and the defendant, in 
order to gain time, presented to the sheriff an 
affidavit of illegality, alleging for cause that the 
sale had not been advertised in the three most 
public places in the county of Lincoln. The 
sheriff postponed the sale, and returned the 
papers to the elerk of the court for trial. At 
the next court the case was called. Judge 
Reese, attorney for defendant, moved to dismiss 
the levy on the ground stated, citing the statute. 


once a weeks. and the third is the stil-house, 
where they all go to licker every day. Mr. 
Clerk, enter the motion overruled, at defend- 
ant’s eosts.” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Canton, New York, asks 
if the Drawer has ever thonght it worth while to 
take a stroll into Pére la Chaise, the beautiful 
necropolis of Paris. ‘The ‘‘ Advertisement” in 
the July number of the Drawer brings up a little 
incident which befell him there. Visiting that 
cemetery on last All-souls’ Day, his attention 
was arrested by the faint glimmering of a deli- 
cious little lamp, a glow-worm of bronze, keep- 
ing silent and sentimental vigil under a modest 
urn of black marble, bearing an inscription, 
which is translated thus : 

Hert Lizrs Fournter (Pierre Victor), 
Inventor of “ Everlasting Lamps,” 
Which burn only one centime’s worth of oii in an hour, 
Hiz was a Goop Faturr, Son, anp Hussanp. 
His EyconsouasLe Wipow 
Continues his business at No. 19 Rue aux Ours, 
Goods sent to all parts of the city. 
N.B.—Do not mistake the opposite shop for this, 8. V.P. 
iis dh JE, 


Meditating upon the neat stroke by which the 
mournful Artemisia had mingled grief and ad- 
vertising economy, our friend visited the Rue 
aux Ours to give custom to the sorrow-stricken 
spouse. On entering the shop the little bell 
tinkled and brought out from the hidden depths 
behind a rubicnnd tradesman; but on intima- 
ting a wish to do business with the inconsolable 
widow, the defunct inventor, with a graceless 
shrug, made answer: ‘‘ Ah, pardon! that’s me! 
Iam—yes, myself—/am Pierre Victor, inventor. 


The widow—pif—she’s un symbole, un mythe!” 
Pp iy: 9 yi 


Apropos to our friend Saxe’s card-table an- 
ecdote of Judge Turner, in a recent Number of 
the Drawer, is the following of Judge Mattocks, 
which is vouched for as authentie. Mattocks, 
like many of the judges in those early days, was 
extremely addicted to card-playing, and nearly 
all his evenings, dnring’term time, were, in com- 
pany with congenial spirits of the bar, devoted 
to ‘‘seven np.” One morning in court, after a 
whole night spent in this amusement, one of the 
brethren of the bar, Mr. J , having occasion 


| to comment npon the unfortunate citation of an 
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authority by one of the ‘‘ weaker brethren” on 
the other side, said: ‘‘ May it please your IIon- 
or, the gentleman has trumped his own trick.” 
** Brother J , said Judge Mattocks, inter- 
rupting him, with an air of severe dignity, ‘‘ you 
will be good enough to use language that the 
Court can understand,” 


Tuey have an amusement in Carson City, 
Nevada, which is peculiar to that lively little 
town, It is a ‘‘rooster-pulling match.” For 
these matches many roosters are provided—fine, 
strong fowls, The match is thus described by 
our friend Dr, Schermerhorn: 

“Each competitor seats himself on a log of 
wood with his feet against a board. He first) 
deposits a dollar, and then takes one of the roost- 
ers, places it between his legs with its head 
downward, and, seizing the feet of the poor 
fowl, pulls’ with full force. If he succeeds in 
pulling the legs of the rooster clean off, he will) 
win the bird; if not, he will lose the dollar. 
Few succeed in the attempt.” 

The gentleman to whom this recital was made 
noticed that the fowls, thongh subjected to such 
severe torture, did not make any noise, and ask- 
ed Dr. Schermerhorn the reason : 

‘They can't,” answered the Doctor. ‘‘ They 
are too much absorbed !” 


Tre latest instance of a bald attempt to lacer- 
ate the feelings of lovely woman has been pnt 
upon record by a literary man of Brooklyn, and 
runs thus: A gentleman ofthat city, well known 
for his mild and gentle disposition, took the cars 
recently to attend to some business at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. ‘The cars being nearly full, he was 
obliged to take a seat with a lady, as the young 
men say, ‘‘one of uncertain age.” Not daring 
to engage in conversation with her, he reniained 
quietly thinking, until nearing, as he thought, his 
destination, he ventured to remark, ‘‘ Is this Mliz- 
abeth ?” Instantly drawing herself up, she quick- 
ly replied, ‘‘ What do you mean, Sir?” Without 
perceiving that she had made a mistake, he again 
asked, ‘Is this Elizabeth?” uriously turning 
to him, and with half-frightened air, she scream- 
ed out, ‘* You may think you are a gentleman, 
Sir, to address a lady so, but I do not wish to 
continue any farther talk with you.” 

The conversation at this point terminated by 
the stopping of the cars, and the conductor sang 
in at the door, ‘‘ All out at Elizabeth!” The, 
gentleman rose and left the cars, but not until 
he had heard sufficient laughter to convince him 
of the many perils besetting railroad traveling. 


Tur curious and ‘‘ troublesome” style of Car- 
lyle is said to be quite in contrast with his sim- 
ple, straightforward way of talking. Hatred_of 
sham is one of his notable characteristics. One 
evening, at a small literary gathering, a lady, fa- 
mous for her ‘‘muslin theology,” was bewailing 
the wickedness of the Jews in not receiving our 
Saviour, and ended her diatribe by expressing 


regret that He had not appeared in our own time, 
‘¢ How delighted,” said she, ‘“‘we should all be 
to throw our doors open to Him, and listen to 
His divine precepts! Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Carlyle ?” 
The sturdy philosopher, thus appealed to, said, 
in his broad Scotch, ‘‘ No, madam, I don't, J 


think that, had he come very fashionably dress- 
ed, with plenty of money, and preaching doc- 
trines palatable to the higher orders, | might 
have had the honor of receiving from you a card 
of invitation, on the back of which would be writ- 
ten, ‘To mEET our Saviour ;’ but if He had 
comme uttering His sublime precepts, and de- 
nouncing the Pharisees, and associating with the 
Publicans and lower orders, as He did, you would 
have treated Him much as the Jews did, and 
have cried out, ‘Take Him to Newgate and hang 
Him!” 

On another occasion, when Ernest Jones, a 
well-known Chartist leader, was haranguing, in 
his violent manner, against the established au- 
thorities, Carlyle shook his head, and told him 
that, ‘‘had the Chartist leaders been living in the 
days of Christ, he would have sent the unclean 
spirits into them, instead of into the swine of the 
Gergesenes, and so we should have happily got rid 
of them.” ‘This delicate allusion to the suicide 
of the pigs so astonished the respectable repre- 
sentative of the numerous family of the Joneses 
that he said nothing more about Chartism that 
night. 


In the Know-Nothing times occurred the elec- 
tion of Judge Comstock, ex-Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals, and son-in-law of that sterling 
and eminent lawyer, the late Hon. B. Davis 
Noxon, of Syracuse. Soon after Judge C.’s elec- 
tion, Judge Gray, of the Sixth Judicial District, 
met Mr. N., and congratulated him on the eleva- 
tion of his son-in-law to the Bench, who, after 
having been so long a judge in theory, had now 
become one in fact, and who, no doubt, would 
make an excellent judge. ‘* Yes,” Mr. Noxon, 
replied, ‘‘ he will—if he isn’t most awfully de- 
ceived in himself!” 


Tuis is Frenchy, and fresh from Paris: Just 
before his death, Dr. Cabarrus, the great home- 
opathie physician of Paris, was sent for by Mlle. 
Julia Barron, who was out of sorts. ‘* What is 
the matter?” asked the Doctor. ‘‘Oh, I hardly 
know myself,” she replied; ‘‘ my spirits are ter- 
ribly unequal. Sometimes I am greatly elated, 
and then I suddenly sink into the deepest melan- 
choly.” After a moment’s reflection, Cabarrus 
said, gravely: ‘J am afraid there is but one way 
to cure you,” ‘‘ What is it?” she inquired, ea- 
gerly. ‘‘You must get matried,” he replied, 
with a mirthful twinkle of the eye, but still keep- 
ing a grave face. ‘‘ Well,” said Mlle. Barron, 
after a little hesitation, followed by a long-drawn 
sigh of relief, ‘‘perhaps you are right. Would 
you marry me?” ‘* Ma chére,” replied Cabarrus, 
blandly, ‘the doctor prescribes, but he doesn’t 
take his own medicines.” 


A rew days after the evacuation of Richmond 
by the Confederate forces, Colonel Y—-— of the 
990th Ohio Volunteers, while in command of a 
small detachment, was on ascout in that portion 
of the vineyard known as East Tennessee, and 
not far from the home of Andrew Johnson. 
Being some distance from camp, and not know- 
ing the eountry, the Colonel halloed at a log-hnt 
on the opposite side of the riyer, from the chim- 


| ney of which the smoke was curling, indicating 


it to be inhabited. In response to the hail, a 
thorongh-bred, mossy-backed mountaineer, evi- 
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dently a uabob, counting his wealth by the num- 
ber of hounds that yelped at his heels, appeared, 
and through the mingled howls and barks. we 
managed to hear him say, 

‘What der yer want?” . 

¢ Have you heard,” said Colonel Y—, ‘‘that 
Richmond is taken?” 

The mossy-backed mountaineer replied not, 
seeming to be dumfounded at the announce- 
ment. 

*¢Don’t you know,” continued the gory Ohio 
ehieftain, ‘‘that the Yankees have taken Rich- 
mond at last ?” . 

The mossy-backed answered that he ‘“‘ hadn’t 
hearn nuthin’,” 

** Well,” said the Colonel, ‘‘they have. Can’t 
you.give three cheers for the old flag?” 

“Oh, my Lord, mister Yank!” replied the 
mossy-backed resident of the cot, ‘‘ we hain’t got 
but three cheers in the house, and one o’ them’s 
a stule !”’ 

No ‘‘hooray” to be had there, 


Some of our Fifteenth Amendment eitizens in 
Pittsburg, having formed an association known 
as “‘ Knights of the White Cross,” amused them- 
selves one warm day in August last by a grand 
tournament, in which the dusky knights vied 
with each other for the honor of erowning the 
“Queen of Beauty.” The entertainment was 
announced hy hand-bills, properly displayed, 
some of which were distributed in the street- 
cars. One of these was picked up by a sedate 
gentleman, who, after glancing over it, inquired 
of a jocose attorney who sat next him: 

Sibe, 183 , what does this mean ?” 

** Why, it is a negro tournament.” 

“But why do they call themselves ‘ Knights 
of the White Cross ??” 

“I suppose,” replied Mr, B——, ‘‘it is be- 
cause they are mulattoes.” 

The explanation appeared to be entirely satis- 
factory. 


Mr. Joun W. Youne, a sou of Brigham, of 
Salt Lake City, has been for the past year en- 
gaged in making collections for a Territorial mu- 
seu, designed especially to illustrate the animal 
kingdom, minerals, etc., of Utah. Being in San 
Francisco a short time since, he bought a pair of 
monkeys for his museum. On his way home, 
while the ears stopped at Elko, on ‘the Central 
Pacific, for dinner, seeing a eonsiderable num- 
ber of Indians about the station, he ealled them 
to the baggage-car, and opening the door, point- 
ed out to them the pair of pre-Adamite men. 
The Indians surveyed the moukeys with charac- 
teristic gravity. 

“Do you know what they are?” asked Mr. 
Young of the chief of the noble red men. 

“Yes,” said the chief, with some indication of 
surprise at the simplicity of the question; ‘tme 
see em; me know ’em—Chinaman’s pappoose!” 


Lirn-Insurancr men are not debarred from 
reading the following: : 

even in the old Bay State there are men who 
in oral reading of the Bible will accidentally 
mention the wrong word in the right place, 
Example: A worthy farmer was reading aloud 
the 22d chapter of Matthew as a part of his 
morning devotions. He had got along without 
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serious mishap till he came to the 25th verse, 
which reads as follows: 

““Now there were with us seven brethren: 
and the first, when he had married a wife, de- 
ceased, and, having no issue, left his wife unto 
his brother.” 

De read it thus: ‘‘And the first, when he 
had married a wife, deceased, and, having no 
insurance, left his wife unto his brother.” 

That was the kind of life-insurance popular in 
the time of St. Matthew. Our reversible poli- 
cies are better. The poiut now is that men, 
faithful to their eourtship vows (and all of us 
are), are willing to die for their wives, and when 
they do die ‘*that life-insurance man” eomes 
around with the eollaterals. The fact is, the 
women don’t really seem to know how good we 
men are. ‘Those fellows in St. Matthew’s days 
were not a priming to us! 


To inculcate a wide regard for temperance is 
one of the amjable objects of the Drawer. When, 
therefore, it finds an incident that seems ealcula- 
ted to promote temperance, it pounces upon it. 
Such an incident is related by Artemus Ward in 
the ‘* Genial Showman,” where he describes the 
country ‘‘ store” in his native town in Maine. 

“‘T usually encounter there on sunny after- 
noons an old Revolutionary soldier. You may 
possibly have read about ‘ Another Revolution- 
ary Soldier Gone ;’ but this is one who hasn’t 
gone, and, moreover, one who doesn’t manifest 
the shghtest intention of going. He distinctly 
remembers Washington, of eourse. ‘They all do. 
But what I wish to eall special attention to, is the 
fact that this Revolutionary soldier is one hun- 
dred years old, that his eyes are so good that he 
can read fine print without spectacles—he never 
used them, by-the-way—and his mind is nerfect- 
ly clear. He is a little shaky in one of his legs, 
but otherwise he is as active as most men of 
forty-five, and his general health is excellent. 
He uses no tobacco, but for the last twenty years 
he has drunk one glass of liquor every day—no 
more, no less. He says he must have his ‘tod.’ 
But because a man ean drink a glass of liquor a 
day, and live to be a hundred years old, my young 
readers must not infer that by drinking two glass- 
es of liquor a day a man can live to be two hun- 
dred.” 


‘*PuncTuaL men,” says Mr. A. Ward, ‘are 
Where their heart should beat they 
have only a elock ticking. Your doctor is like 
the New England doctor I tell about sometimes, 
He was very punctual. When his wife died he 
went to her funeral. As the earth fell on her 
coffin every body around cried. All he did was 
to take out his watch, look at the time, and say; 
‘Well, we've got her under, and it’s just twenty 
minutes past two!” 


Tue Rev. J. H. K—— was, several years 
since, pastor of a Methodist Episcopal ehurch in 
Western New York. During his sermon, on a - 
hot summer’s Sunday morning, Brother Austen, 
one of the official members of the church, fell 
fast asleep. Mr. I. suddenly paused, and 
ealled out: ‘Brother Austen, will you please to 
open the window there a little? physicians say 
it is very unhealthy to sleep in a close room.” 
The brother was awakened, and complied. 
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